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A Character of this Work, by GILBERT WEST, Ez 


at the Concluſion of his Poem on EDU AT ION, in a 
Note on the Words Great Lives explain. | 


© ]. ZANNOT ſorbear taking occaſion from theſe words, to make my 
| acknowledgments to the writers of Biographia Britannica, for the 
« pleaſure and profit I have lately received, from peruſing the two firſt 
© volumes of that uſcful and entertaining work, of which the monumental 
4 fruflure abovementioned, decorated with the ſtatues of great and good 
men, is no improper emblem. This work, which contains The Lives 0 
© the moſt eminent Perſons who have flouriſhed in Great Britain and Ireland; 
c far the earlieft Ages, down to the preſent Time, appears to me, as far a 
it has hitherto gene, t be executed with great -/þimis, arcuracy, 4 
<<frdoment ; and deſerves, in my opinion, to be encouraged by all, wha 
© have at heart the honour of their country, and that of their particular 
© families and friends; and who can any ways aſſiſt the ingenious and labo- 
© rious authors, to render, as perſect as ble, a deſign ſo 
caleſllated : ſerve the Publick, by ſetting in the trueſt and aK debe 
the characters of perſons already generally, though perhaps too indiſtinctly, 
« known; and reviving from obſcurity and oblivion, examples of private 
and retired merit; which, though leſs glaring and oftentatious than the 
£ former, ate not, however, of a lefs extenſive, or lefs beneficial influence, 
to thoſe, who may happen not to have ſeen this repoſitory of Britiſh 
glory. I cannot give a better idea of it, than in the following lines of 
YL irgil : = 5 * 


N 6 Hic manus 0b Patriam pugnando vulnera paſſſu . Here Patriots live, who for their Country's good, 
I "> - In fighting fields, were prodigal of blood ; 

* Quique Sacepgores cafti, dum vita manebaty 0priei of unblemiſh'd lives here make abode, 

* Quique pii Yates & Phebo digna locuti ; Aud Poets worthy their aſpiring Cod: 

8 * And ſcarching Wits of more mechanic parts, 

© Inventas aut qui vilam excoluere per artes 3 « Who grac'd their age with new invented arts; 
33 5 . F x Fb who to worth their bounty did extend, 
Te Jas _ * And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend.” 
1 Vine. An. Lib, vi. ver. 660. Dvrox's Trand. 
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1 Moſt Eminent PE RSO NVS 


v Wn 
_ 5 15 Who have flouriſhed in 


- 


. GREAT-BRITAIN d IRELAND, 


From the earlieſt Ages, down to the preſent Times. 


"& 


RYEATIMER [Huor], Biſhop of Worceſter, and a Martyr, in the 


(a) Or, uv it is My XVIth century, was born about the yeax 1480 [4], at Thurcaſton in 
j «+ *-ogy Me = Leiceſterſhire (a); being the ſon of Hahn mer, a yeoman of that 


rents in his younger years ; 


I rer a Bll Bs RY place [3]. He was Acht up with his 
7 Id ith excellent parts, they re- 


and Monuments, nnd being their only fon (5), and endow 


Kc. edit. 1610. 


Vol. 11. p. 1570. f ſolved to pake a ſcholar of him. Therefore, after he had got as much 
e * fearning as he could at the common ſchools in his awn country, they ſent 3 


Leicefterlhjge, p. him, at the age of fourteen (c), to Chriſt's-college in Cambridge (4). He duly impro- 
mos ved himſelf there in all academical exerciſes, and then ſtudied Divinity, in which he took 


(5) But they has the, degree of Bachelor (e). But it ſeems he never took the degree of Doctor (F). At we 


1. = that time, and 'till the age of 30, he was a zealous and violent Papiſt, but being con- Py 
1571. verted by Mr Thomas Bilney [C], he became as zealous a Proteſtant, and preached ear- 1603. col. f. 
| neſtly 
. | 
f . [4] Was born about the year 1480.] This I collect * that he ſhould receive the King's wages. I can re- 
(+) Edit, 1610, from a paſſage in J. Foxe's book of Martyrs (1) ; where member, that I buckled his harnes, when he went to _= 
A Wy it is ſaid, that at the acceſſion of K. Edw. VI. Bp La- * Blacke-heath-fielde. He kept me to ſchoole, or elſe 
p- 276. col. 2, timer * was above 67 yeares of age. But, from a Let - I had not beene able to have preached before the 
ter of Phil. Melanchthon, it may be concluded that he * King's Majeſty now. He maryed my Siſters with 
(2) Melanch- was born in 1475 (2). « five , Or xx nobles a peece. ſo that he bought 
thoni Epiſt. edit, [B] The ſon of ....... a yeoman of that fo] So * themup in godlineſſe and feare of God. He kept hoſ- 
Lond. 1642, fol. he tells us himſelf in one of his Sermons. * My father, pitality for his poore neighbours. And ſome almes 
—_ * ſays he, was a yeoman, and had no lands of his owne, * he gave to the __ and all this did he of the ſaid 
* onely he had a farm of three or four by yeare * farme. Where hee that now hath it, payeth 16 pound 
at the attermoſt, and here he tilled ſo mach as by the yeare or more, and is not able to doe any 
kept halfe a dozen men. He had walke for an han- thing for his Prince, for himſelfe, nor for his chil- 
« dreth ſheepe, and my mother milked 30 kine. He * dren, or give a cup of drinke to the poore (3). (3) Bikop Latl- 
© was able, and did finde the king a harnes, with [GJ At that time, he was a zealous and violent Pa- mer's Sermons, 
himſelfe and his horſe, while he came to the place if, being converted by Mr Bilney, & ) This © * 
VOL. V. No. CCXLI. 2 32 G alſo *** 
46 'Þ : 
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But his freedom 


- the 
t 
f hereſy, he was ſum- 
ſeles as were opo- 
where, by the — 2 
mggpne of the great promgters cf thoſe two 
— Divorce dt long — 
utts's chamber, hing frequently . 


Thomas Cromwell, | 


procurement of ſome rem 
monel 


13, 14s 
27, * , 
1 


re C Nina W 


3 


he 
about the year 1429, to the Rectory. . Weſtnton in Mm. 


ng weary of the Court, the wickedneſs and hypocriſy gf which 
eart and free and open ſoul, he tetired to his living, rary to 
Dr Butts's approbation; and there inſtructed, not only his pariſhioners, but theπwhole 
neighbourhood, by his honeſt, zealous, avd plain wanner of preaching. But taking 
born. all qpportunities of refſling upon the errors of Popery, he was cited, the tenth of Janua- 
ry 1531, to appear before the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the Biſhop of London, in 


the Conſiſtory 
. articles [DIL And, after having been 

was fais to ſubſctibe, 
() (ET. The King's favour and protection 


(m) [F.. 


alſo we learn from himſelf. * Heete, ſaich N. have 
* cceafion to tet} you x tory which happenecat Cam- 
* bridge. Maſter Bilney (or rather Saint Bilney that 
* ſuffered death for God's word ſake) the ſame Bilney 
was the inſtrument whereby God called me to know- 
* ledge, for I may thanke him next to God, for that 
knowledge that I have in tha word of God. For 1 
* was as obſlinate a Papiſt as any was in England, in- 
* ſomuch that when I ſhould be made Batchelor of 
* Divinity, my whole oration went againſt Phillippe 
* Melan&thon, and againſt his opinions. Bilney hearde 
mee at that time, and perceived that I was zealous 
without „ and hee came to me afterward 
in my ſtudy, and defired mee for God's ſake to heare 
his confeſſion: I did ſo: And to ſay the very truth, 
by his confeſſion I learned more than before in many 
yeares. So from that time forward, I e to 
* ſmell the word of God, and forſooke the ſchoole- 
* doQors, and ſuch fooleries (4. — He tells us elſe- 
where (5) — that he took orders at Lincoln.“ Whilſt 
he continued a Papiſt at Cambridge, he was Croſſ- 
keeper of the univerſity, which he folemaly brought 
forth on proceſſion days (6). 
(6) Fuller's Hi- [D] To anfaver to certain articles} Thoſe articles 
ſtory of Cam- were, 1. That he had pregched againſt the Virgin 
Ss” b. 107 Mary ; ſaying, that ſhe oa er. 2. That he 
* ſhould ſay, that Saints were not W bee worſhipped. 
| © 3. That Ave Maria was a ſalutation onely, and no 
5 5 4. That there. was no material fire in 
* hell. 5. That there was no purgatory ; in fay- 
* ing, that he had lever [rather] be in purgatory than 
in Lollard's tower (7).* In his anfwer, printed in 
J. Foxe (8), be affirms, that moſt of thoſe articles 
were downright falſehoods; and the reſt he ex- 
ins in a favourable manner.—This trouble was 
ought upon him by ſome Prieſts of Briftal : © which, 
as he ſays himſelf, firſt defired me, welcomed me, 
* made me cheare, heard what I faid, allowed my 
* ſaying in all things whiles I was with them: when 
* I was gone home to my benefice, perceiving that 
the people favoured me fo greatlie, and that the 
* Maior had appointed me to preach at Eaſter, pri- 
* vily they procured an inhibition for all them that 
* had not the Biſhop's licence, which they knewe well 
enough I had not, and fo crafiily defeated Mr Mai- 
* or's appointment, pretending that they were ſory 
* for it, poceing lo certaine to blatter 
0 inſl me, as Hubberdin and Powel, with other mo, 


( Sermons, fol. 
124. b. 


* N 


7) Faxe, as a» 
p- 1576. 


(3) P. 1580. 


Court at St Paul's, on the 29th of the ſame month, to anſwer to certaj 
greatly molefted, and long detained" from bis c 
23 of March enſuing fereral propaſitions exhibited to him 


but alſo his Majeſty promoted him, .in the year 1535, to the Biſhopric of 
He behaved in that ſtation, as he had done before, in the moſt ind 
exemplary manner; and taught the world not only by his conſtant preaching, but alſo by 
his more private inſtructions. Partieularly he endeavoured to root out Popiſh ſuperſti- 
tion [G], and to bring on a thorough reformation, as far as his abilities could ferve, l 


not only ſecured him from further dangeny 
orceſter 
ous and 


or 
the 


0 e place nor time 
to lay to my charge when [ was preſent and readie 
* to make them anſwere.” 

[E] Was fain to ſubſcribe .. . . ſeveral propoſitions, 
Sc.] ]. Foxe has tranſcribed them out of Bp Ton- 
ſtall's Regiſter: aud the fisſt are, I believe that 
* there is a purgatorie to the foules of the dead x 
* after this life: that the ſoules in purgatorie are 
* holpen with the mailes, prayers, and almes of the 
* living : that the Saints do praie as Mediatours now 
* for us in heaven : that they are to be honoured of 
* us in heaven, &c.“ It is ſomewhat unaccountable, 
that Mr Latimer ſhould ſubſcribe to opinions that 
were ſo contrary to his real ſentiments. But if he did, 
it was owing to the iniquity of the time ; which was 
ſuch, that he muſteither do ſo, or expoſe himſelf to the 
greateſt dangers (9). He was troubled again after- 
wards for thoſe matters, as Mr Collier relates the 
Journals of Convocation : who obſerves, that Mer 
had been delated in the Synod, in the 1531, for 


maintaining erroneous doctrine in ſome letters written 
to one Gree#wood of Cambridge ; and that in 1532 
his caſe was brought before the upper houſe of Con- 
vocation. Being requir'd to take an oath. to make a 
t 


anfwer to int tories, he declined the juriſ- 
of the hauſe, and appealed to the 2 
the king refuſing the application, returned him to 
the Convacation, upon which he acknowledged himſelf 
miſtaken, and was oned upon his ſubmiſſion. But 
now he relapſed, as they call'd it, to his former opi- 
nions. The articles 5 _ —_ were, bis 
denyi tory, &c. He cribed a recanta- 
tion 3 and promiſed not to preach 
offenſively upon them for the future. Notwithſtand- 


ing this engagement his conſcience would not give (10) conn 

him leave to keep his word: fo# in th got at Bri- tion- Journal, fol. 
ſtol he declaimed againſt the received rines : and 46, 47, 53» 54+ 
therefore to diſable him in his credit, the Houſe, at 


See Colliers Ec- 


the motion of the biſhop of Wincheſter, ordered (March 1. , Pw 
26, 4533} a copy of his ſubmiſſion ſhould be ſent down 
RC 1 3 5 
nelly promoted bim, in 1535, ta i- Ang , 
Piet, of S He was advanced thereto at l. P. 539. 
the inſtance of Qu. Anne Boleyn, ta whom de was (12) 88 
made chaplain in the year 1534 (11), and alſo n 
Tho. Cromwell's and Dr Batts's intereſt (12). He ang Foxe, p. 
was inſlalled the 2oth of Auguſt 1535 (13), and had 7577. 
reſtitation of the temporaliucs the 4th of Odober 
following (14). | ASE 
[G} He endeavoured te root out Popifh ſuperſtition. 
A other inftances ; when he found, he could not 14) R 
hinder the diſtribution of haly bread and holy water in l Pal 
his dioceſe, be ſo ordered it, that it ſhould be ma- Tom. XIV. 5. 
naged with au little ſuperſtition as poſſible, and con- 553. 


vey 


(11) Wharton, 


* 


(15) Foxe, as 


chow, p. 1578. 


* 


(16) Burnet's 
Hiftory of the 
Reformation, P. 
i. p. 237, 238. 
from Cotton. 
Libr. Cleopat. E. 
— iv, fol. 2 4+ 


and aſked him, What form of g he would was up 


(19) P. 1578. 


(20) Church: hi- 
Kory, book, vii 
7 495+ 


die in 
ſhe w 


the | 
* 
hat | 


ich 
in the more exalted, and the» th 
ſtanding all their atcacks, he his ground, and went on 
through evil and good repott, till the raſfing of the act for che fix bl 
his conſcience noi permitting him to embrace what he knew to be falſe and abfurd,: ho 
choſe to reſign bis Biſhopric ; which he did on the firſt of July 1539 (q) FX}. This re- (9) in, ot 
ſignation did not procure him the quiet and eaſe he ed. For having, foon after, . 
been very much bruifed and almoſt killed by the fall of a tree, and coming to London for# | 
cure, he was accuſed of having ſpoken againſt the fix articles, and committed to the 
Tower, where he remained *till the death of King Henry the Eighth, in January 18467 
(r). Latimer being thereupon releaſed, did not reſume his epifcopal dignit EI: but () Te, . 


C 
he entered again upon his miniſterial funct ion, often preaching before King Edward the — 
Sixth, and in other places { M}, with great diligence and vigour freely rebuk ing wicked - 
neſs and abuſes of every fort { N}, and, as it ſeems, with uncommon ſucceſs [O]. Having 
in 
vy ſome uſeful leſſon to the people. For that pur- * from the King :—va# was it becaſe kis down-righ t 
pole, he enjoined the prieſts to uſe the following * ſermons diſobliged the courtiers, who generally de- 
words, in giving holy water * light in ſoſt preaching as in ſoft cloathing: nor was 
* it out of fullennefle ;* becauſe another bad bad bis 
Remember your promiſe in Baptiſme, biſhoprick. Nor have we any cauſe to ſuſpedt Latis 
Chriſt his mercy and bloud-ſhedding, mer of Hooper's opinion, as diſtaſting ceremonies, 
By whoſe moſt holy ſprinkling k _—_—— ” — — _ 2 
bead e ä men} becauſe he woald not be boils on the 
And theſe in giving holy bread. * ruines of another; eſpecially knowing Heath [his 
Of Chriſt's body this is a token, © ſucceilor} one of a meek and moderate nature : or 
* to his age, who, Barzillai like, was ſuperanauated for 
Which on the croſſe for our ſinnes was broken. 4 earthly honour : or, becauſe he found himſelf not 
Wherefore of your ſinnes you muſt be forſakers, *« (0 fix for goverament, better for preaching, than or- | 
If of Chriſt's death ye will be partakers (15). * dering ecclevaſtical affais. Ox lably, becauſe he «= 


- propbetically foreſaw, that the ingratitude of the 

CHI Dar wo Abbies at the leaft in cuery dioceſe, of * Engliſh nation would ſhorten their happineſſe, and 

conſiderable revenues, might be preſerved.} He writ to K Ed 's life ; and he was lath to come into a - 

the ſame purpoſe to Tho. Lord Cromwell : when he * place, onely to go out of thereof.” I am forry to find 

recommended to him the Prior of Great Malverne in him, in 1548, one of the Commiſponers for trying and 

Worceſterſhire, with an carneſt deſire, that his Houſe condemoing joan Bocher ; and wiſh he, and our fir 

might ſtand, * not in monkery, but ſa as to be con- reformers, had not given any ground for the Imputa- 

verted to preachiog, 1 and prayer. — Adding, tion thrown upon them; that, as ſoon as they were 

* Alas, my good Lord ! we nat ſee tws or three freed fram perſecution, they turned perſecutors them- | 

© in every ſhire changed to ſuch remedy (16)? ſelves. See Strype's Life of Cranmer, Lond. 1694, | 1 
[1] He had met with ſome enemies and oppoſers, but p. 181. | 

be met with great numbers when made a Bifbop.] He LAH And in other places.) As before Katherine 

gives an inſtance of it, in one of his Sermoys ; where- Brandon, Ducheſs of Suffolk, at Grimſtorpe : at Bex- 

in he relates, That a great many perſons being called tecley, &. (21). J. Foxe ſays, that he preached for (21) See his 

before K. Henry VIII. ta ſay their minds in certain the moſt part twice every . And tho' he was printed Sermons. 

matters ; one of thoſe perſons accuſed him of fedition, infirm, and very aged, he took fo little care of ſpar- 

and of having preached ſeditious doctrine. Where- ing himſelf, and ſo little conſulted his own eaſe. ; 

upon he (Bp Latimer) addreſſed himſelf ta that perſon, 


* appoint him, to h before a King } and, whether | abuſrs 
* he would have him preach nothing as concerning a ſert.] Of which we {hall give inſtances, out of h 
King in the King's ſermon ?* To which the man Sermons.—Thus therefore he expreſſes himſelf upon 


. to ſay. Then the Biſhop turning himſelf to the the point of Oyrrasssiox and Injuſtice, in perſous of ; 
King, ſubmitted to his Grace, who accepted well of —— © — Ged is a grea | 
his But ſome of his friends came to him with ing | 


* 
0 % „ a. * 


" 2882 
( See his Ser- 
2635, fol. 6, 
14, 1 14, 17, 
2 , 55% 90, 

e. 


(23) Sermons, 
ſol. 29. 


* 


> A 
A 


in thoſe diſcourſes, and 
pion n 


* 


« 
* vetoulneſle, vil 


£ . They be thoſe which 
the honour of the King (23). —Wel 


1 78255 


a. ſubjett too much? no, that he will not: 
« whether have any men heere in England too much? 
I doubt moſt rich men haye too much; for without 
too much we can get nothing. As for example, the 
* Phyfition, if the poore man be diſeaſed, he can 
have ng helpe without too much: and of the Lawyer 
the poore man can get no counſel, dition, nor 
© helpe in his matter, except he give him too much. 
At- merchants hands, no kind of ware can be had, 
except we give for it too much. You landlords, you 
* rent-raiſers, I may ſay you ſteplords, you unnatural 


lords, you have for your poſſeſſions yearely too much. 


(24) Sermons, 
fol. 31, 33» 
See alſo fol, 71, 


(25) Sermons, 
fol. 199. 


(26) Fol. 156. 


For that here before went for 20 or 60 


DP EST I TE SS ET IHE OE, IE. 


and b 

« yeare (which is an honeſt portion to be atis in 
© one lordſhip of another man's ſweate and labour) 
* now is le 50 or 100 pound by yeare. Of this 
too much cometh this monſtrous and portentous 
dearth made by man, notwithſtanding God doth 
ſend us plentifully the fruits of the earth, merci- 


lords and matters, this is not for the King's honour. 
— Furthermore, if the King's honour (as ſome men 
ſay) ſtandeth in the great multitude of people: then 
theſe graſiers, incloſers, and rentreaters, are hinder- 
ers of the King's honour. For whereas have beene 
a great many houſholders, and inhabitantes, there is 
now but a ſhepheard and his dog —My lords and 
maſters, I ſay alſo, that all ſuch proceedings which are 
againſt the King's honour, doe intend plainly to make 
the yeomandry flavery and the Clergy ſhavery.— We 
of the Clergy had too much, but this is taken away 


matter by theſe appropriations, great reformation is 
to be had in them. I know wher is a great market- 
towne with divers hamlets and inhabitants, where 
doe riſe yearely of their labours to the value of 50 
pounde, and the Vicar that ſerveth, (being ſo great 
a cure) hath but 12 or 14 markes by yeare, ſo that 
of this penſion he is not able to buy him bookes, 
* nor give his neighbours drinke, and all the great 
* gaine goeth another way (24). — He condemns Ly- 


fully, contrary unto our deſerts.——I will tell you, my 


- | * 
T Un M E R. 
upon all other occaſions, been a moſt zealous and declaredsmhüm- 
Popery (); at the acceſſion of bloody Queen Mary, in 2533. yen 
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4 — tevenients and lands, thivugh whoſe co- * ſome that thinke it. Fot all that 


wil not allow a King too much, whether will he divell ſendeth them gaines and riches ? for 
gotten (27).'—In another (27) Fol. 76. 


gled! 
it with falſe- 


and fall downe, the King's buying and ſelling, with circumvention, with uſury 
for lacke of ſuſtenance are famiſhed * impoſtures, mixt wares, falſe weightes, deceiving their 


lords and maſtefs; 


on 
* this faſhion, what 


P thoſe that get their | 
oe at the 


they thinke, bu 


© be his, being unlawfully 


place he ſhews the frauds uſed in the public reve- See alſo fol. 243» 


nue. — * Whatſoever,” ſays he, is ted unto his 
* Majeftie by the Parliament, the whole realm is bound 


n conſcience to pay it, every man as it is quired of 


and now we have too little.— There lyeth a great 


* him.—But now he will ſay, this is a great bondage, 
and a heavie yoke and ſervitude. —As when there is. 
* a ſubſidie, ſo that the King requireth one ſhilling of 
every pound ; now I am worth 40 pounds, and ſo I 
* pay 40 ſhillings, to which money the King hath as 
good right, as to any inheritance which his Majeſtie 
h. And this I ſpeake to this end, for I feare this 
realme be full of theeves, for he is a theefe that 
withdraweth any thing from any man whoſoever he 
be. Now I put the caſe it is allowed by the Par- 
liament, by common authority, that the King ſhall 
have one ſhilling of every pound, and there be cer- 


when I now either corrupt the valuer, or ſweare 
againfl my conſcience, that I am not worth an 100 
. when I am worth 200. Here I am a theefe 

fore God and ſhall be hanged in hell. Now, how 
many theeves thinke you are here in England, which 
will not be valued above 10 /. when they be worth 
an 100 pound ; but this is a pittiful thing, and God 
will puniſh them one day, for God's matters are 
not to be trifled withall (28). — O Lord, what bri- 
bery, falſhood, deceiving, falſe getting of goods is 
in England ? and yet for all that we heare nothing 
of reſtitution, which is a miſerable thing I tell you, 
none of them which have taken their neighbours 
goods from him by any manner of falſhood, none of 
them, I ſay, ſhall be ſaved, except they make reſtitu- 
tion (29).” And he ſpeaks in as harſh terms againſt 


BaiBery ; eſpecially among Judges. — * I beleech + 


your Grace, that ye will looke to theſe matter. 
* Heare them [i. e. the plaintiffs] yourſelfe. View 
«* your judges, and heare poore mens cauſes. And you 
proud Judges harken what God ſaith in his holy 
a ke, Heare them, the ſmall as well as the great, 
* the poore as well as the rich. Regard no perſon, feare 


ING and CHEATING with the ſame earneſtneſs.— - no man, why? Lia Domini judicium eff: The 


* Conſider, faith he, and examine all eftates, and ye 
* ſhall finde all their doings furniſhed with lyes: Goe 
* firſt to men of occupations, conſider their lives and 
converſations ; there is in a manner nothing with 
them but lying. Go to men of authority, go to the 
Lawyers, you ſhall finde ſtuffe enoovgh. For it is 
ſeene now a-days that children learne prettily of 
their parents, to lye, for the parents are not aſhamed 
to lye in the preſence of their children. The craftſ- 
man, or merchant, teacheth his prentiſe to lye, and 
to utter his wares with lying and forſwearing. Fi- 
nally there is almoſt nothing among us but lyes, and 
therefore parents and maſters are in great danger of 
eternall damnation, for they care not after what man- 
ner they bring up their youth. Wherefore I ear- 
neſlly exhort you in God's behalfe, to conſider better 
of the matter : you that be parents, ſuffer not your 
children to lye, or tell falſe tales ; when you heare 
one of your children to make a lye, take him up, 
and give him three or four good ſtripes, and tell him 
that it is naught : and when he maketh another lye, 
give him 6 or 7 ſtripes, and I am ſure when you 
ſerve hum ſo, he will leave it (25).—O what a falſ- 


It were no marvel it the fire from heaven fell us, 
like as it did upon the Sodomites only for our ſalſ- 
hood's fake ! — Thoſe which uſe ſuch deceitfulneſſe 
* ſhall be damned world without end, except they re- 
« pent.” And then he proceeds to give inſtances of the 
cheats then practiſed (26).—* There be ſome people, 
ſaith he © elſewhere, that aſcribe their gaines, their 
* increaſe gotten by faculty, to the divell. Is there 
any, trow ye, in England would fay ſo? Now if a 
* man come to another, and ſaid he got his li- 
ing by the divell, he would fall out with him. There 


is not a man in England, that ſo faith, yet is there * ſhould ſaffer evil Judges of this realm to take bribes, 
* ; 0 * to 
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hood is uſed in England, yea in the whole world |. 


judgment is God's. Marke this ſaying thou proud 
judge. The devill will bring this ſentence at the 
* day of doome. Hell will be full of theſe Judges, if 
they repent not and amend. They are worſe than 
the wicked judge that Chriſt ſpeaketh of, that nei- 
ther feared God nor the world. [Luke xviii.] (30) — 
I will tell you, my Lord Judges, if ye conſider this 
matter well, ye ſhall be more afraid of the poore 
widow than of a nobleman with all his friends and 
power that he can make. —What will ye doe in the 
day of t vengeance, when God ſhall viſite you? 
he ſaith he will heare the teares of poor women when 
he goeth on viſitation. For their ſake he will hurt 
the Judge, be he never ſo high. Deus transfer 
regna. He will for widdowes ſakes change realms, 
bring them into troubles, and plucke the Judges ſkins 
over their cares. Cambifes was a great king, ſuch 
another as our maſter is, he had many Lord Depu- 
ties, Lord Prefidents, and Lieutenants under him. 
It chanced he had under him in one of his do- 
minions, a Briber, a gift-taker, a gratifier of rich 
men, he followed gifts, a hand- maker in his office, 
to make his ſonne a great man; as the old ſaying 
is, Happy is the child, whoſe father goeth to the de- 
vill The cry of the poore widow came to the Em- 
perour's eare, and cauſed him to flay the Judge 
quicke, and layd his ſkine in his chaire of judgment, 
that all judges that ſhould give judgment afterwards, 
* ſhould fit in the fame ſkinne: ſurely it was a 


q ly figne, a good ly monument the ſigne of the. 
, — — pray God we may once ſee the 


e of the Skinne in England. Ye will ſay per- 
© adventure, that this is cruelly and uncharitably 
© ſpoken: no, no, I do it charitably for a love I bear 
to my country (31).—lIf the King and his Counſell 


taine men appointed in every ſhiere which be valuers, 


(28) Fol. 204. 


(29) Fol. 158. 


(30) Fol. 43. 


* 


(37) Fol. 49. 
See à ſo 47, 54» 
$5» 50» 
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gaglech dt es one of the firſt victims that were to be ſacrificed to 


„ 
= , * 
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, 


4 « a 

to deſeat juſtice, and ſaffer the great to overgo the 
poore, Lo ſhould look — 1 his fingers, and 
* winke at it, ſhold not the king be partaker of their 


F 
. 


firſt 
/ * naughtines? And why, Is he not ſupreame head of i man 
the Church? What ? is the ſupreame a dignity, and *« being his 
* nothing elſe ? Is it not coun ? I thinke it will wife be not 
* be a chargeable dignity when an account ſhall be * for the twice, If 
{42) Fol. 52. * aſked of it (32). —I am ſure this is cala inferni, the * this law be ſo much 
| * right way to hell, to be covetous, to take bribes, and * adultery as there is. 
* pervert juſtice. If a judge ſhould aſke me the way Well, I ſee the day 
* to hell, I would ſhew him this way. Firſt, let him that lechery ſhal be puniſhed. It was never more 
de a covetous man, let his heart be with © neede, for there was never more lechery uſed in 
* covetouſneſſe. Then let him goe a little further, and England than is at this day, and maintained. It is * 
* take bribes, and at laſt pervert judgement. Loe made but a laughing matter, and a trifle ; bat it is a 
here is the mother and the daughter, and the daugh- / fad matter, For is 4 1 
© ters daughter. Avarice is the mother, ſhe brings *« eftroyed * 
* forth bribe-taking, and bribe taking ing of it (38).— Although we reade, that the Kings 
* judgement. D * amongſt the ow to take more wives 
the meſſe, which God ſo helpe me if 1 were » * than one, we may not therefore attempt to walke in- 
* ſhould be Hangum tum, a Tyburne tippit to * ordinately, and to thinke that we may take alſo 
* with him; and it were the Judg of the King's Bench, many wives. For Chriſt hath forbidden this unto us 
my Lord chiefe Judge of England: yea, and it were Chriſtians. 
* my Lord Chancellor himſelſe, to Tiburne with * Jewes 
(33) Fol. 63. him (33) Alt is a dangerous thing to be in office, dif one 
© for qui attingit picem, coingui ab cd. He * wife onely. And it is a thing man 
that medleth with pitch, is like to be ſpotted with to ordi for a wo- 
it: bribes may be reſembled to pitch, for even as man on wo- 
* pitch doth pollute their hands that meddle with it, ſo man i 
a bribes will bring you to perverting of juſtice. Beware man 
* of pitch you Judges of the world, bribes will make we 
* you pervert juſtice, Why, you will ſay we touch taxeth- 
'* none. No marry, but my miſtris your wife, hath a moſt 
* fine finger, ſhe toucheth it for you ; or elſe you have * tizens 
* a ſervant, à Muneribus, he will ſay, if you will come I call 
to my maſter and offer him a yoke of oxen you London, mercileſſe 
* ſhall f. never the worſe, but I think my maſter not ſa 
will none: when he hath offered them to the muſt 
* maſter, then comes another ſervant and ſayes, If you don, 
will bring them to the Clarke of the Kitchin, you * cruel 
* ſhall be remembered the better. This is a frierly fa- * as was i 
* ſhion, that will receive no money in their hands, but Therefore I ſay, 0 on, repent, re- | 
will have it put upon their ſleeves: a goodly ragge pent, &c. (40).—He goes on further in the (4) Fol. 10 
(34) Fol. 66. of Popiſh Religion (34).” — He ſpeaks likewiſe the ſame firain, which I omit for fear of wearying the 
See alſo fol. 110, very bitterly, in many places, againſt 2 Reader. 
225 Pielates 7 — is particularly ſevere againſt [0] 4nd, ar it 
(35) See fol. 18, Manner of LE wpwess.—* One thing” (faith he in one gives us himſelf i 
52, 55, 235, Of his Sermons before the Court) I muſt here defire words : — At m 
&c, you to reforme, my Lords ; you have put down the mam 
* Stewes. But I pray you what is the matter amend- himfelfe to 
* ed? what availeth that? ye have but aa ng „willing he 
place, and not taken the whoredome away.—1 adver- * Lent came 
* tiſe you in God's name looke to it. I heare fay there the King's 
© is now more whoredome in London, than ever there * ſame Lent 
(36) In South- was on the Banke (36).—There is more open whore- came not. 
wark, where dome, more ſtued whoredom than ever was before. nibre; I 
ſtood the Sew: For God's ſake let it be looked upon, it is your of- King's 
\ Fol. 43, *, ice to ſee unto it (37), — © I thinke,” faith he ano- made | 
lu fol. 63, ther time, I ſhal never come into this place againe, * Nay 
* and therefore I wil aſke a petition of your Highnes. * Well, 

For the love of God an order for Marria hi 
© here in England. For here is marriage for « 
and voluptuouſneſſe and for goods, and ſo that they * | 
may joyne land to land, and poſſeſſions to poſſeſſions, * ja 
they care for no more heere in England. And that * every 
is the cauſe of ſo much idolatry, and ſo much * reſtitution 
rn er er 
6 en, an m ivorein it is © ( 

6 ECT hon ES ISS = 7 
; to the inferiour ſort. Every man if he have but a tion, ye wil 

* ſmall cauſe, will caſt off his old wife, and take a there will laug 

* new, and will marry againe at his ure, and * medy but reſti 

© there be man} that have fo would there+ * that I have 

fore wiſh that there were a law ided in this be- Some examples hath been 

© halfe for adulterers, and that adultery pu- * glad may hee be that 

© niſhed with death ; and that migh for * to bring him unto it in this world. 

all this matter. There would not ſoa much to name him. 2 2 

* * adultery, whoredome, and lechery in England as there Gentleman, and one that God 

6 i. For the love of God take heed to it, 


a 
4 


« conſeiled chat hee had deceived the King, | 
« made open reſtitution (41).* | (47) Fob, 125 


* remedy provided for it. I would wiſh 
VOL. V. No. 241. 


F 


— N 


(42) Foxe, . 
2579. 


(43) Vol. I. 
cit. 16 10, p. 
1299, &c. 
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® 
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bad orders not to 
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for him 


September 13, he was brought before the Privy-Council, and after having been much 


abuſed by them, and made proper r. 
ſeditious demeanour, as it is 


eplies, he was committed to the Tower (i), for his 
expreſſed in the Council-book (a). During his impri 


ſon - 


ment, he ſuffered great hardſhips, which he bore with uncommon reſolution and chear - 


fulneſs [P]; and had for ſome time the comfort of Archbi 
Ridley's company, that were confined in the ſame room with him (w). 


compleat the laſt ſcene of this t 
prelates were conveyed by 


P} He ed great hardſbips, &c.} Among the 
WL 1 fire in — froſty winter, and 
almoſt ſtarv'd with cold. So that the Lieutenant of 
the Tower's ſervant coming in once to him, he merrily 
bid him tell his maſter, That if he did not Jook to him 
better, perhaps he would deceive him. Upon which 
the Lieutenant began to watch him more narrowly, 
for fear he ſhould eſcape ; and queſtioning him about 
his words, he replied, * Yea, maſter Lieutenant, ſo I 
* ſaid ; for you look, I think that I ſhould burn: 
* but except you let me have ſome fire, [ like to 
* deceive your expectation, for I am like here to ſtarve 
for cold (42). 

feveral 


[21 To bold there a public diſputation with 

Doctors of both univerſities.) The Oxford divines 
were, Dr Welton, prolocutor of the convacation, Dr 
Treſham, Dr Cole, Dr Oglethorpe, Dr Pie, Mr 
Harpsfield, Mr Feckenham. Thoſe from Cam- 
Dr Yong, Vice-chancellor, Dr Glin, Dr 
Seaton, Dr Watſon, Dr Sedgewicke, Dr Atkinſon, 
(fc. — The Queſtions they diſputed upon 
three. 1. Whetber the natural body of Chriſt be 
really in the Sacrament, after the words ſpoken by 
the prieſt, or no? 2. Whether in the Sacrament, 
* after the words of conſecration, any other ſubſtance 
* do remaine, than the ſubſtance of the body and 
* blood of Chriſt? 3. Whether the maſſe be a facri- 
* fice propitiatory for the finnes of the quieke and the 
„ ?” Their diſputations, upon thoſe points, may 
be ſeen in Foxe's Ac and Monuments (43). —The 
14th day of April, was the firſt time Cranmer, Rid- 
ley, and Latimer were brought before the Commif- 
ſioners; and aſked, whether they would ſubſcribe thofe 
three articles? At which time, Latimer appeared 
* with a kerchief, and two or three caps on his head, 
* his ſpectacles hanging by a ſtring at his breaſt, and 
* a ſtaff in bis hand. He was permitted, by reaſon, of 
his age to fit down in a chair, * After his denial of 
* ſubſcribing the articles, when he had the Wedneſ- 
* day followi pointed for diſputation, be 


» diſuſe, and want of books, ſay 

ther by writing or by word, and would ſtand to all 
that they —— lay upon his back: Complaining 
* moreover, that he was permitted to have neither 
— _ or ink, nor yet any book, but only the New 
* Teſtament, (there in his hand,) which he faid he 
* had read over ſeven times deliberately, and yet 
could not find the maſs in it, neither the marow-bonecs 
nor fnews of the ſame. At which words the Com- 
miſſioners were not a little offended, and Dr Weſton 
* faid, he would make him grant, that it had both 
* marow-bones. and finews in the New Teſtament. 
To whom Mr Latimer ſaid again, that you will ne- 
ver do, Mr Doctor; and fo forthwith 
to filence, ſo 
he meant by thoſe terms, he was not ſuffered (44).*— 
The 18th of April he was brought to the ſchools, in 
order to diſpute, tho” he declared himſcif utterly unfit 
for it, and therefore he deliv his protefiation, 
anſwer, in writing, which was to this effe&t: * 


* cerning the firſt concluſion, {or article] meethinketh 


1 
f 
k 
7 


+ and points 


Cranmer's and Biſhop 
At length, to 


ragedy, about the tenth of April 1554, he and thoſe two 
Sir John Williams to Oxford, in order to hold there a public 
diſputation with ſeveral Dggtors of both univerſities (x) [Is becauſe a 


rumour was 
ſpread, 


* Chriſt abideth in us, to the abtaining of eternall life, 
if we perſevere. And this ſame preſence may be 
* called moſt fitly, a reall preſence, that is, a preſence 
* not feigned, but a true and a faithful ence. 
Which thing I here rehearſe, left ſome ſycophant 
or ſcorner ſhould ſuppoſe mee with the Anabapriſtes, 
* to make nothing elſe of the ſacrament but a naked 


* 
conelufion, I dare bee bolde to ſuy, that ie bath no 


ſtay or ground in God's word, but is a thing invent- 


1 —_ 


17 
away of our finnes, may 
on this : that Chriſt was an 
than that he was offered, were it not 
fered of himſelfe : and therefore it is 
he ſhould be offeredof any other.” He proceeds fur- 
ther to explain this 1 point; ſaying, among other 
things, that * The Supper of the Lord was inſtituted 
to provoke us to thankſgiving, for the offering which 
the Lord himſelf did Sho om. much rather than 
that our offerers ſhould doe there as they do. — Af- 
ter which he adds, Thus loe I have taken the more 
* paine to write, becauſe I refuſed to diſpute, in conſi- 
* deration of my dedilitie thereunto : that all men may 
* know, how that I have fo 8 . reat 
* paines, having not any man to me, as I have 
5 — 2 —— wb Hite, O Sir, you may 
* chance to live till you come to this age and weak- 
in my time before 


6 the truth (by your leave) I could not be ſuf- 
: red © 


felt the „in ſuch an audience 1 
«* Surely it cannot be, but an heinous offence that 

have given. But what was it? Forſooth I had {| | 
© of the foure marrow-bones of the maſſe. The which 

* kinde of ſpeaking, I never read to be a ſinne againſt 
* the Holy Ghoſt. I could not be allowed to ſhew what 
© I meantby my metaphore : but Sir, now, by your fa- 
« your, I will tell your maifterſhip what I meane. The 
* 1ft is the Popiſh conſecration : which hath beene cal- 
led a God's body-making. The 2d is Tranfubſtan- 
« tiation. 4. 2 4 oblation. The 4th Ado- 
* ration. heſe chiefe and pri portions, partes, 
belonging or 2 


* moſt efteemed and had in price of the. ſame, I 


e the ſame to others, being 
frudie, and alſo to make a ſhew of my 
in ſuch readineſſe as ſhould be requi- 
kite to the ſame.” Wc. —However, he was drawn 

; into 


* 
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pread, tie the Roman-Catbhcksz had beer” ſntely worſted in the Convocy! W 
Therefore; chis diſpotstion was not wich « view of fiſting out and eſtabliſhing ras 


rack} a 
but to triumph over thoſe three great pillars of the Reformation, which their Popiſh d. 
verſaties had in their hearts already ö c 


to deſtruction, if they odd not ET * 
ſubſcribe to all the errors of Popery. On purpoſe to confound them, the di n was 18 
tumultuouſly and very unfairly carried on RI; and hen it vas ended, Mr her 'ab- ys 

be ſolutely refuſing to turn, he and his two fellow-ſufferers were, on the 2oth of „ des: 
clared no members of the Church, and condemned as hereticks. At the hearing of which 
ſentence, Latimer thanked God moſt” heartily, that he had prolonged his life, to this end, 
that he might in this caſe glorify God by that kind of death. Then, he was. committed. to. 
the Bailiff 3 cuſtody (z). He continued there till about the end: of. Sapcerpher 194 2 
when a commiſſion was granted from Cardinal Pole, as the Pope's legate, to White 


ſhop of Lincoln, Brookes of Glouceſter, and Holiman of Briſtol, to examine him, and, 
Biſhop Ridley, for the opinions they had maintained in the diſputations abovementzoneg. 
Accordingly Mr Latimer appeared befſwre them, Sepaagaber 30 and Octaber 1, in the. di- 
"vinity-ſchool at Oxford [S]; at which time he refuſing to recant, and to deny his ma- 


« ſter Chriſt, and his verity,” as he expreſſed it, was condemned go the flames as an ob- | 
ſtinate heretic (a ). This moſt cruel ſentence was executed upon him and Biſhop Rid- (; * 
ley, on the 16th of October 1555, in the toun- ditch over againſt Balliokcollege in. Ox- * , 
ford. An account of his appearance and behaviour then, is given below in the note © . 
[T]. Biſhop Latimer, as to his perſon, was tall and thin, and of a ſagguine complexion. 
Wich regard to the qualities of his mind, he was a. man of exemplary piety, regular in his 
life, and ſtrict and auſtere in his manners; quite Gocere and in the profeſſion 

of Religion, and earneſt in the diſc his. duty, without regarding the conſe-_ 
quences. But in ſome reſpects he ſeemed to wanggondutt and addreſs, which egpoſed % . u. 
him now and then to ſome inconvenience (5 5), BE max ore famous as a preachet IVI. l. l. d. 

b ; * q. than 


Es 1 into a diſputation, or dialogue, which may be ſeen in * and play the man; we ſhall this day 
YS Vol. . 


t 
(4 Foxe (48). * candle, by God's grace, in England, as Ns 
p. 1333, 1323s [R] The diſputation was tumultuonſly and wery un- never be put out. Before the fire was lighted, lift- + 
&c. fairly carried an.] Of e By Rid- ing up his eyes towards heaven, he ſaid with an ami- 
ley complained in the following words: I could ne- | 


countenance, * God is faithful, who will not ſuf- 
ver have thought it had beene poſſible to have * fer us to be tempted above our firength.” When the 
* found amongſt me anted to bee of knowledge flames came near him, he ſeemed to embrace them, 
and learning in this realme, any fo braſen-faced and tly 
6 diſarderly and vainely to behave them- 
« ſelves, more like ſtage players in enterludes, to ſet 
„ fanth & pageant, than to grave Divines in ſehooles to 
« diſpate. The Sorbonicall clamoars (which in Paris 
© I have ſeene in time when Popery moſt pre- 
* yailed) might be worthily thought (in compariſon 
* of this thraſonical oftentation) to have had much 
* modeſtie. And no great marvell, ſeeing they which 
* ſhould have been moderatours and ov of 
others, and which ſhould have given le 
in words and gravitie: they ves above all i 
other gave worlt enſample, and did, as it were, blowe tip Bernhere, an Helvetian, or Swiſs, (wl 
the trompe to the reſt, to rave, rore, rage, and cry ſhop his and dedicated by him 
* out. By reaſon whereof manifeſtly it may appeare Katherine Duches of Suffolke. They have. 
© that they never ſought for any truth or verity, but printed ſeveral times fince, as in 1572 
* onely for the glory of the world, and their awae in which laſt edition were inſerted 
(46) Tone, . * bragging viftorie, &c. (46)* — To which may be pri i 


ioted . There is a them, 
bore, p. 1330+ added what Mr Collier obferves upon the occaſion (47). ke Conyocation ; — — 
© The three Biſhops were forc'd to enter the liſts feven upon the Lord's Prayer; 

(47) Eccleſ. Hit. 822 they had hut two days allowed cular eccaſions : forty in all. 

Vol. IL P. 367. them for preparation : they were kept in diferens, waitten with nden: 
« and ill accommodated priſons, not ſuffer'd ta which be nqw-a-days. 1 
_ © verſe with each other; neither hes conve- uncouth. Some inſtance ma 
* nience of their own books and papers. They were to which we ſhall add a fe 
. * likewiſe obliged to appear fingte in the cordfeſt, each 4 Ho fthe devil} can give « 
of them having a diſtin& day aſſigned ; ſa that they * leaſt wr is, fadglaioly 

* had no 1 ſupporting each other, if n he een 

caſion had requir'd.” | ; 


8 


[S] Accordingly Mr. Latimer appeared before them 
He appeared in a very mean dreſs ; whether throu 
neceſſity, or his own choice. —* Having a kerchiefe 
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of the 


Popery (c c), that he 


* 


i net ſo cunning to make ſuch geare, he found it out 
* afterward. Therefore Mary had it not. I will ſay 
this, and yet not judge other folkes hearts, but onely 
if r daily appearance and experience, no 

it is nothing but a token of pride to weare 
ſuch vardingals, and therefore I think that every 


+ Hon 


feare to declare the meſſage of God unto all 


(61);* without regarding the cenſure of the 
80: Id. They have called a? ſays he, old doat- (br) * 
* ing foole ; but what then, we muſt be content to be a 
* deſpiſed with Chriſt heere in this world, that we may 
de glorified with him in the world to come (62). Upon (62) Fol. 220, 
the whole, if any thing appear in his writings aukward 
and rude, it was not fo much his own fault, as the fault 
of the times in which he lived ; when ing Was 
but little uſed, and the Engliſh tongue very im . 
(#] Than @ writer.) Beſides his Sermons, I do 
not find there is any thing of his publiſhed, except 
« ſome letters in J. Foxe's Acts and Monuments (63) ; (53) Vol. II. 
4 among which, there is one to K. Henry VIII. in . 1380, 48. 
4 r reſtoring again the free Liberty of reading 
- W Scriptures.— And Injunctions given by him to 
4 the Prior and Convent of St Mary in Wor- 
4 ceſter, during his viſitation in 1 (64). © (64) Collect. of 
5  [X] 4 remarkable inflance"W the liberty be took Records, at the 
„ ib , K. Henry VIII. C.] It was then cuſ- fh af ch. 
4 tomary for the Biſhops, to preſent New-y to Reformation, 
t the King, as gold, filver, a purſe of money, &c. But Par ii. p. 293. 
: | Biſhop — roger echo Teſtament, with a 
* or ſuch like geare, for I thinke Mary had not much Napkin, having this motto round it: Fornicatores & 
„ fine linen, ſhe was not trimmed up as our women be adulterag Judicabit Deus. Fornicators and adulterers (65) Fone, as 
* nowys-dayes. I thinke indeed Mary had never g God will judge (65). C above, 5. 1594. 
LAUD [WirLt1an), ſucceſſively Biſhop of St David's; of Bath and Wells; of 
( P. Heylin's London; and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in thE"laft century. There ever hardly was * 


e g. any perſon, whoſe character hath been ſo differently repreſented, and of whom ſo much 

Life good and fo much evil hath ſaid. For our own part, we ſhall, in the following ar- 
ticle, endeavour to avoid boi extremes; and, for that purpoſe, abide only by facts, 
— 1 which ſpeak for themſelves, and carry with them their own praiſe or reproach. The 
bury, edit. 1677, Prelate whoſe life we are entering upon, was ſon of William Laud, a Clothier of Reading 
"I *in Berkſhire, by Lucy his wife, widow of John Robinſon of the ſame place, and ſiſter 

(5) Wood, A- to Sir William Webbe, afterwards Lord-Mayor of London (a). He was born within 


|  - Val. 701. 5; the pariſh of St Laurence in Reading, October 7, 1573 (); and educated in the free- 
| Archbitbop ſchool. of that town 'till July, 1389, when + admitted into St John's college in Ox- 
l we Kade ford [-A], of which he was choſen holar Mune 1590, and Fellow in June 1593 (c). 


kis Troubles He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in June 1594, and that of Maſter in July 2598 
bras [BI. in which year he was Grammar Reader. And being ordained Deacon 4 January 
2 1600, and Prieſt 5 April 1601, he read, the year following, a Divinity Lecture in his 
2 p. 2. college [C}, which was then maintained by Mrs Maye. In the yew 1603, he was arg of 


© [4] Benner adwitted inte 51 ee, all- J Under key of the Church of Chuift, derived from 
NI John — erent Prefi- to the Church of Roms, continued in that 

dient rd Eh , and fi Biſhop of Ro- 
= y . degree of Bachelor + lege, and Vice-chancellor traced it, on the contrary, 


This is the Archbiſhop 


| being a very rigid Puritan, and perhaps thinking it a 
+ wo Þ 154+ Was | + derogation to 15 and credit. to be contradicted 
him (being Hetle in perſon} a very forward, confiden 

and zealous 3. 


ven” in che 
La facrifice 
ves ; that hellitfs ſpirit which invented. the burning 


* abouts, they were not invented then, the devil was 


if perſons for conſcience-ſake ; and which, tis to be wiſhed may for the future be the pro- * 
perty of Popery alone. ron of Far aff no of gnfi tor let 
a — for the uſed no foch ſapertivities as cup - 
4 e Nr 
7 cannot tell w - * women were content with honeſt and fingle gar- 7 


+ 


godly woman ſhould ſet them aſide (60).'—His no- (60) Fol. 259, 
ion of Preaching was, that * a Preacher ſhould ne- 279+ See alfo 


L A 
and 


| 
Lo — 
U 


D. 2887 
September 
hom he 1 


Ian ; on the third of the ſame year, was made 
Chaplain to Charles Blount Earl of Devonſhire, w inconſiderately ied; the 
26th of December 1605, to Penelope then wife of Robert Lord Rich (d); a ir that (4) Dur, . 2 


(5) R. Nei'e. 


(6) Ruſhworth's 
Hitt. Coll. Vol. 
1. p- 442» 


cauſed him afterwards great uneaſineſs, and expoſed him to much cenſure [DI. He took 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, July 6, 1604 (e). 


The exerciſe he performed upon (0 Ibid. 


that occaſion gave offence to the Calviniſts () [E]; as did, not . after, a Sermon he 


preached before the univerſity (g) [F]. The fir 


erment he [G], was the Vica- 2 M of ki 


rage of Stanford in Northamptonſhire, into which he was inducted Novetnber 13, 1607's T * 
and, in April 1608, he obtained the advowſon of North - Kilworth in Leiceſterſhire. * 

the 6th of June following, he proceeded Doctor in Divinity (5). At the recommenda- /e) Wood Hitt. 
tion of Dr Buckeridge, he was made Chaplain, Auguſt 5, 1608, to Richard Neile Bi- S T.“ 


ſhop of Rocheſter. 


Oxon. Lib. i. 


Andwthat he might be near his patron, he exchanged North Kilworth p. 312. 
for the Rectory of Weſt Tilbury in Efſex; intd which he vas inducted October 28 


? (6) Diary, p. 2. 


1609. The Biſhop gave him, ſhortly after, namely, May 25, 1610, the living of Cuck- aad wood Fati, 


pick quarrels in the lectures of the publick Readers, 
* and to advertiſe them to the then Biſhop of Dur- 
* ham (5), that he might fill the ears of King James 
with diſcontents againſt all the honeſt men that 
© took pains in their places, and ſettled the truth 
* (which he called Puritaniſm] in their auditors. He 
made it his work to ſee what books were in the 
* preſs, and to look over epiſtles dedicatory, and pre- 
0 | a to the reader, to ſee what faults might be 
found (6). 

[DJ affair that cauſed him afterward: great 
uneafineſs, 5 This Charles Blount, was a younger 
brother of William Blount Lord Mountjoy, and had, 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, Fe diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his bravery and conduct in the wars in Ire- 
land; particularly at the battle of Kinſale, wherein. he 
defeated the rebellious Iriſh, broke their whole forces, 
reduced that kingdom to the obedience of this Crown, 
and brought Tir-Oen, the arch-rebel, priſoner with 
him into England. Before the year 1583, he made 
his addrefſes to the Lady Penelope, daughter of Wal- 
ter Devereux Earl of Eſſex, a lady of great wit and 
beauty: and ſhe had fo far complied with his de- 
fires, * that ſome aſſurances 
* future marriage. But her friends looking on Mr 


paſſed between them of a 


ſtone Vol. I. col. 180. 


nate (7) makes to be the general opinions of the Lu- (7) Ia Match. 

* theran and Calvinian Miniſters, as alſo of ſome Ca- 9 

* tholic Doctors (8). But this inconſiderate action (3) Heylio, p. 

King James did for many years take fo ill, that he 5. ; 

would never hear of any great preferment of Mr 

Laud ; infomuch that Dr Williams, Biſhop of Lin- 

coln, who took upon himſelf to be the firſt pro- 

moter of him, many times faid, That when he made 

mention of Laud to the King, his Majeſty was ſo 

averſe from it, that the Biſhop was conſtrained of- 

tentimes to ſay, He would never deſire to ſerve that 

Maſter, which could not remit one fault unto his 

ſervant (9).” However, it made ſo deep impreſſion (9) Abp Abbot's 

upon Mr Laud, that he ever after kept the 26th of Narrative, in 

December as a day of faſting and humiliation (10). I * 
[E] The exerciſe be performed upon that occaſion p. 440. 

gave offence to the Calvinifts.) The queſtions he . 

then diſputed upon were, * 1. The Neceſlity of Bap- (10) SeePrynne's 

* tiſm. 2. That there could be no true Church wich- Canterbury's 

« apt Diocefan Biſhops.” For which laſt he was en, F. 39+ 

ſhrewdly rattled by Holland, the Divinity - Pro- 

feſſor, as one that did endeavour to caſt a bone of diſ- 

cord betwixt the Church of England, and the Reform- 

ed Churches beyond the ſeas. And for the firſt, it was 

objected, That he had taken the part of his 


* Blount as a younger brother, conſiderable only in his ſuppoſition out of Bellarmine's works, as if every thing 


* dependences at Court, choſe to diſpoſe of her in mar- 


* riage to Robert Lord Rich, a man of an independent 


fortune, and a known eſtate, but otherwiſe of an 
* ancourtly diſpoſition, unſociable, auſtere, and of no 
very agreeable converſation to her. Againſt this 
* marriage Mr Blount had nothing ſufficient to plead ; 
the promiſes that had paſſed between them havin 

been made in private, without any witneſſes, — 
* therefore not amounting to a pre contract in due 
* form of law. The Lord Rich had by her three 
* ſons ; one of whom was Robert, afterwards Earl of 
* Warwick, and Henry Earl of Holland ; and four 
* daughters. But they had not live y years to- 
* gether before the old flames of her affeQtion to 
* Blount began to kindle again in her breaſt; ſo that 
* having firſt had their private meetings, they after- 
* wards converſed more openly with one another, than 
, might Wha with their mutual honour ; eſpecially 
When by the death of his elder brother, the title of 
* Lord Mountjoy, and the eftate, had deſcended to 
him: as if the alteration of his fortune could leſſen 
* the offence, or flop peoples mouths. Finding her, 
* at his return from the wars of Ireland, free from 
Lord Rich, legally fieed by a divorce, and not a vo- 
* luntary ſeparation only à toro & men/a ; he thought 
* himſelf obliged to make her ſome reparation in point 
* of honour, by taking her into his boſom as a lawful 
* wife. Beſides, he had ſome children by her, before 
* ſhe was aQually ſeparated from Lord Rich (one of 


„ according 
ws, in which it paſſeth for 

s Matrimonium legitimat 
powerfully 
wich his Chaplain, that he diſpoſed him to perform 
the rites of matrimony : which was accordingly 


done at 
reaſon Mr Laud grounded himſelf upon, in that ex- 
traordinary proceeding, was, That in caſe of a Di- 


* yorce, as here, both the innocent and the guilty party 


s may law marry if they pleaſe ; which Maldo- 
Vol. Re 5 * a We. 


% 


© What ſubject it was upon, or what the exceptionable bibop 


Wanſtead, Decemb. 26, 1605. The chief informs 


contained in that Cardinal's works, tho' never fo true, 
was falſe, becauſe it was ſaid by him (11).” A ſtrong (11) Heylin, pe. 
inſtance of fooliſh prejudice ! _ 49- Non quiz 
[F] A did, not long after, a Sermon he preached be- . ws. 
fore the Univerſity. ] That Sermon was preached at |. But fre 
St Mary's on the 21ſt [or 26th} of October 1606. . 
70 


paſſages in it were, is not recorded any where in print. 3 
But, however, Dr Airay, the then Vice- chancellor, a 3 
man entirely oppoſite to him with regard to Calvi- 
niſtical notions (12), queſtioned him for that Ser- (29) = Ay 2 
mon (13), as containing ia it ſundry ſcandalous and — "408. nd 8 
. »The good man,” as Heylin expreſſes Hin. & Antiq. ' 
it, taking all things to be matter of Popery, which Univ. Oxon. 
were not held forth unto him in Calvin's Inſlitutes; Lib. i. p. 309. 
* conceiving that there was as much idolatry in bow- 
© ing at the name of Jeſus, as igzworſhipping the brazen (13) Heylio, r. 
* ſerpent, &c. t Mr ſo fully vindicated *7 
himſelf, that he was not obliged to make any recanta- 
tion ; as A. Wood teſtifies in the following account of 
that affair.—Nonnulla protulit que Academicis pleri/- 
que, Calviniſmo nimirum jam penitus imbutis, ſuperſti- 
tionem Pantificiam ſapere widerentur 3 quapropter vi- 
rum ad ſe accerfivit Doctor Airay Vicecancellarius, ſu- 
perque traditã pro ſuggeft# doctrinã queſtionem habuit. 
At vero durante in bebdomadas nonnullas cjaſdem even- 
tilatione, ita ſe demum purgavit Laudus, ut publicam 
dogmatum ſuorum retratationem evaſerit (14). Mr (14) Hiſt. & 
Laud's foremention'd adverſary, Dr Abbot, taking 42*i4- at ſupra, 
advantage of this Sermon, ſo violently perſecuted the 3 
poor man, and fo openly branded him for a Papiſt. 
or at leaſt very Popiſhly inclined, that it was almoſt 
made an berefie (as he himſelf told Mr Heylin) for any 
© one to be ſeen in his company, and a mi/ſprifion of * 
* berefie to give him a civil falutation as he walked 
* the” ſtreets (15).* Strange inſtance of Intolerance, (15) Heylin, 5. 
. un 

The ir preferment „ &c. . | 
— ＋ was no ſooner EN of 
his livi 


» but he gave twelve poor a conſtant 
— out of thoſe livings ; belle? his conſtant 


16} D. Loy: 
well-repairing of the houſes, &c. (16). — 
| | 8 r. 26. 
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ſtone in Kent. W reſigning his Fellowſhip October the ſecond following, and 
leaving Oxford the 8th of the ſame month, he went and reſided at Cuckſtone. Rut the 
„ wunhealthMineſs of that place having brought an ague upon him, he it ſoon fat 
(i; Diary, p. 3. Norton, a benefice of leſs value, but in a better air (i). About the fame time, viz. the 
— lo, e. .2gth of December 1610, Dr Buckeridge, Preſident of St John's college, being promoted 
| to the biſhopric of Rocheſter, in the place of Dr Neile, tranſlated to the ſee of Lichfield 
(b) See Le N-ve and Coventry (t); Dr Abbot, newly Archbiſhop of Canterbury, retaining his old 
— t ay grudge againſt Dr Laud, complained of him to the Lord Chancellor Elleſmere, Chancel- 
_ of the univerſity [H], in order to prevent his being elected Preſident of the foreſaid 
college. And the Lord Chancellor carryed thoſe complaints to the King ; which had 
| like to have deftroyed at once Dr Laud*s credit, intereſh, and ment, if his con- 
2 Heylin, r. ſtant and immovable friend Biſhop Neile had not effaced thoſaill impreſſions (1). Not- 
withſtanding, therefore, thoſe indirect means, he was elected Prefident of St John's, May 
10, 1611, by a majority of the Fellows, though he was then ſick in London, and unable 
Aeg either to make intereſt in perſon, or by writing to his friends (m): and fome of his com- 
ſhop's .nſwer to petitors having appealed to King James, his Majeſty not only confirmed his election, Au- 
. guſt 29, 1611, but, in further token of his favour, cauſed him to be ſworn one of his 
ſame volume, p. Chaplains the third of November next enſuing ; upon the recommendation of Biſhop 
WY Neile. Our ambitious and aſpiring Doctor having thus ſet foot within the Court, flat 
tered himſelf with hopes of great and immediate preferment. But Archbiſhop Abbot 
ſtanding always an obſtacle in his way, no preferment came; ſo that after three years 
truitleſs waiting, he was upon the point of leaving the Court, and retiring wholly to his 
college: had not his friend and patron Biſhogy Neile, newly tranſlated to Lincoln, adviſed 
him to ſtay one year longer. In the mean time, to keep up his ſpirits, the Biſhop gave 
him the Prebend of Bag len in the church of Lincoln, April 18, 1614 ; and, December 
. 2477» P:3* I, 1615. the Archdeaconry of Huntingdon (n). Upon the Lord Chancellor Elleſmere's 
—4 decline, in 1616, Dr Laud's intereſt began to riſe at Court; ſo that in November that 
year, the King gave him the Deanery of Glouceſter [I]; a dignity indeed of no great 
value, but which eſtabliſhed his reputation. He then reſigned the Rectory of Weſt-Til- 
bury. As a further inſtance of his being in favour, he was pitched upon to attend the 
King in his journey to Scotland; which he began March 5, 1616-17. But before he ſet 
(-) Diary, out, by his procurement ſome royal directions were ſent to Oxford, for the better go- 
bo, 66. © vernment of that univerſity (o) [K]. The deſign of King James's journey, was to —_ 
tne 


% 


CH] Complained of him to the Lord Chancellor El- ſame time to reform and ſet in order what was amiſs . 
leſmere, &c.) The ſubſtance of his complaints, was, in that Cathedral, which, as he ſaid, was worſe go- 
* That Dr Laud was at the leaſt a Papiſt in heart, verned, and more out of order than any other in the 
and cordially addicted unto Popery ; That he kept kingdom. Dr Laud therefore making haſte to Glou- 
company with none but profeſt and ſuſpected Pa- ceſter, found the church in great decay ; and many 
* pilts; and, That if he were ſuffered to have any things out of order, in his opinion; particularly the 
* place of Government in the Univerſity, it would un- Communion-table ſtanding almoſt in the middle of the 
* doubtedly turn to the great Detriment of Religion, choir, contrary to the poſition of it in the King's 
(17) Heylin, p. © and Diſhonour of his Lordſhip. (17) - What Arch- chapel, and all the cathedral churches which he had 
56. biſhop Abbot meant by Dr Laud's being addided to ſeen. Whereupon he calls a chapter of the Prebends, 
Popery, may be explained from theſe few paſſages, in and having acquainted them with the King's inftruc- 
a Sermon of his brother's preached before the Uni- tions, eaſily obtained their conſent to two chapter- 
verſity, and directly levell'd againſt Dr Laud.— acts: the one for the ſpeedy repairing of the church 
Some, ſays he, are partly Romiſh, partly Engliſh, where it was moſt neceſſary : the other, for tranſpo- 
az occaſion ſerves them, that a man might ſay unto fing the commiſſſhion-table to the eaſt end of the choir, 
them, nofter es, an Adverſariorum ? who, under pre- and placing it along the wall, according to the fitua- 
tence of truth, and preaching againſt the Puritan, tion of it in other cathedral churches : which tranſpo- 
ſtrike at the heart and root bf the Faith and Reli- fition being made, he recommended to the members 
gion now eſtabliſhed amongſt us, &c-—If they do at of that church, the making their 12ͤõ*2. r——_—s 
any time ſpeak a 1 the Papiſts, they do but beat to Almighty God, not only at their firſt into 
a little about * , and that but ſoftly too, for the choir, but at their approaches toward the holy 
fear of waking and diſquieting the birds that are in table. But theſe alterations gave great uneaſineſs to 
it ; they ſpeak nothing but that wherein one Papiſt ſeveral perſons, eſpecially to Dr Miles Smith, then 
will ſpeak againſt another ; as againſt Equivocation Biſhop of Glouceſter, who, it is ſaid, never ſet foot : 
and the Pope's temporal Authority, and the like; again in the church as long as he lived (19). (19) Heylio, p. 
and perhaps ſome of their blaſphemous ſpeeches : [IXI By his procurement ſome royal direfions were 63, 64. 
but in the points of Freswill, Fuſtification, Concu- ſent to Oxford.) They were addreſſed to the Vice- 
piſcence being a ſin after baptiſm, Inherent Righteouſ- chancellor, the heads of colleges and halls, the two 
neſs, and Certainty of Salvation ; the Papiſts beyond profeſſors and the two proctors of the Univerſity. And 
the ſeas can ſay they are wholly theirs ;-and the Re- the 1 of them was, That it was his Majeſties pleaſure, 
cuſants at home make their brags of them. And ia that he would have all that take any degree in the 
all things they keep themſelves ſo near the brink, ſchools, ſubſcribe to the three articles in the 36th 
that upon any occaſion they may ſtep over to them. canon. 2. That no preacher be allowed to preach in 
— Might not Chriſt ſay, What art thou, Romiſh or the town, but ſach as are every way conformable both 
* Engliſh? Papiſt or Proteſtant ? or what art thou? by ſubſcription and every other way. 3. That all 
a mongrel, or compound of both: a Proteſtant by ſtudents do reſort to the ſermons in St Mary's, and be 
- * ordination, a Papiſt in point of Free-will, Inherent reſtrained from going to any other church in the time 
* Righteouſneſs, and the like, A Proteſtant in receiv- of St Mary's ſermons ;—which are here ordered to be 
| ing the Sacrament, a Papiſt in the doctrine of the 8a · both before noon and after noon.—5. That there be 
(18) Idem. p. * crament (18) 7˙ So that Dr Laud's not having the a greater reſtraint of Scholars, haunting town houſes, 
61, 62. ſame ſentiments as Calvin's or Auguſtin's followers, eſpecially in the night. 6. That all Sc both at the 
about Free-will, Inherent Righteouſneſs, &c. were the chapelsand atthe ſchools, keep their ſcholaſtical habits. 
| pf arguments of his being a Papiſt. 7. That young ſtudents in Divinity be directed to 
JI] The King gave him the Deanery of Glouceſter.) ſtudy ſuch as be moſt agreeable in doctrine and 
When his Majeſty gave it him, he required him at the diſcipline to the Church of England, and incited —— 
a ow 
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(20) Heylin, p. 
66. 


(21) Ibid. 


(22) Spotſwood's 
Hiſtory of the 
Church of Scot- 
land, p- 

and Heylin, p. 
7%, 71. 


(23) R. Coke's 
Detection, edit. 
1719, Vol. I. p. 
141. 


(24) Wood, 
Ath. as above, 
col. 56, 


(25) P. 80. 


r IL. A 1 
the Chorch of Scbtlat to an Uniformity with that of England; 4 favourite ſcheme of 
Dy Laud, and ſome Other Divines : but the Scots were Scots, as Dr Heylin 
(p, and reſolved to go their own way, whatever was the conſt 
journey, but the 


gained nothing by that c 


— : 
- 
'. bs 


expreſſes it 
equerice. So that the King 
neglect of his commands, and a con- 


tempt of his authority [L]. Dr Laud, on his return from Scotland, Auguſt 2, 1617, 
was inducted to the Rectory of lhſtock in Leiceſterſhire ; belonging to the patronage of 


the Biſhop of Rocheſter, of whom he had it in exchange for Norton (4) 
22, 1620-21, was inftalled into a Prebend uf Weſtminſter, of which Bi 


procured him a grant ten years before (r). 


expectation at Court, that the Deanery of that church would - have been conferred upon 

But Dr John Williams, then Dean, wanting to keep it in commendam with 
opric of Lincoln, to which he was promoted, got Dr Laud 
ric of St David's; which was become vacant by the trarflation of Dr Richard Mil- 


him (5). 
the Biſh 
ſhop 


About the ſame time, there was a general 


put off with the Bi- 


bourne to Carliſle () [A]; though Archbiſhop Abbot obſtructed his riſe as much as poſ- 


fible{N]. Being therefore nominated Bi 


ſhop of & David's the 29th of June 1621, he 
was elected October 10, and conſecrated the 18th of November, by the Biſhops of Lo 


don, Worceſter, Chicheſter, Ely, Landaff, and Oxford; the Archbiſhop being then 


n- 


under ſome kind of diſability, on account of the caſual homicide of the keeper of Bramſ- 
hill-Park. The day before his conſecration, he reſigned the Preſidentſhip of St John's, “4 
by reaſon of the ſtrictneſs of the college-ftatute, which he would not violate, nor his | 
oath to it, under any colour (u). But he was permitted to keep his Prebend of Weſt- (+) Pan, e. 4. 
minſter in commendam, through the Lord- Keeper's intereſt ; who, about a year after, ) ebe, 2. 
gave him a living of 120 pounds a year in the dioceſe of St David's, to help his revenue be, p. 78. 


(w). A 
Creeke in Northamptonſhire (x). 


And, in January 1622-3, the King gave him alſo in commendam the Rectory of 
The preachers of thoſe times meddling with the ab- 


ſtruſe doctrines of Predeſtination and Election, and the royal Prerogative, more than was 
"agreeable to the Court; his Myeſty publiſhed, on the 4th of Auguſt 1622, Directions ( Heylin, p. 
concerning Preachers and Preaching, in which Biſhop Laud is ſaid to have had a hand“. “ 

(3), and of which the ſubſtance is given below [O]. This year aiſo (z), Biſhop "oy (z} May 24, 


flow their times in the Fathers and Councils, School- 
men, Hiſtories, and Controverſies, and not to inſiſt too 
long upon Compendiums and Abbreviatures, making 
them the grounds of their ſtudy in Divinity. 8. That 
no man, either in pulpit or ſchools, be ſuffered to 
maintain dogmatically any point of doctrine that is 
not allowed by the Church of England (20). —Theſe 


Directions were viſibly levelled againſt the Puritans, 


and Lecturers. 

[L] AA contempt of his authority. ] Thereupon 
the King took a better courſe, than to put the point 
to argument and diſputation ; which was, to withdraw 
thoſe augmentations, he had formerly allowed their 
Miniſters out of his Exchequer. This ſo wrought upon 
that indigent and obſtinate people, that the next year, 
in an Aſſembly holden at Perth, they paſſed an Act 
for admitting the five Articles for which his Majeſty 
had been courting them two years together (21). 
Thoſe Five Articles were, in ſubſtance, 1. That the 
holy Communion ſhou!1 be received by the people 
kneeling. 2. That it might be adminiſtred to fick 
perſons at home. 3. That, in caſe of neceſſity, Bap- 
tiſm might be perform'd in private houſes. 4. That 
the days of the Birth, Paſſion, Reſurrection and Aſcen- 
fion of Chritt, and of the coming down of the Holy 
Ghoſt, ſhould be publickly ſolemnized in the Con- 
gregation. 5. That the Miniſter in every pariſh, hav- 
ing catechized all children above eight years of age, 
ſhould preſent them to their Biſhops in their viſitations, 
by them to be bleſſed with prayers (22). Dr Laud, 
not content with theſe articles, was always preſſing the 
King to bring that Church to a nearer Uniformit 
with that of England (23). y 

[M] Got Dr Laud put off with the Biſhopric of St 
David.] So this matter is repreſented by A. Wood. 
This promotion of him [viz. Dr Laud, ] (ſays Wood.) 
to the ſee of St David was done by the endeavours of 
* Dr John Williams, fearing if he had not the ſaid ſee, 
© he wauld have been Dean of Weſtminſter, which the 
* ſaid Williams kept in commendam with the ſee of 
Lincoln; whereby he ſhewed himſelf more a politi- 
* cian than a friend (24).” The ſame is hinted by Dr 
Heylin (25). —And Dr Laud himſelf, in his Diary ſays, 
that the general expectation at Court, was, that he ſhould 
have been made Dean of Weſtminſter and not Biſhop 
of St David's. The whole paſſage is in theſe words: 
The King's gracious ſpeech unto me, June 3, 1621. 
concerning my long ſervice. He was pleaſed to ſay: 
* He had given me nothing but Glouceſter, which he 
* avell knew was a ſhell without a kernel. June 29, his 
* Majeſty gave me the grant of the Biſhoprick of St 


— 


* David's. The general expectation in Court was, that 
* I ſhou!d then have been made Dean of Weſtminſter 
* and not Biſhop of St David's. The King gave me 
© leave to hold the Preſidentſhip of St John Baptiſt's 
* Colledge in Oxon. in my commendam with the Bi- 
* ſhoprick of St. David's (26).“ From this whole paſ- 
ſage it appears, That the King expreſſed great affec- 
tion for him ; and thought, he had not given him- 
ſufficient preferment, at leaſt of any conſiderable va- 
lue. Moreover, that he favoured him ſo much, as to 
permit him to keep the moſt agreeable part of his pre- 
ferments, the Prefidentſhip of St John's college. -On 
the other hand, Dr Laud's enemies repreſent the King 
as utterly averſe to his promotion ; * afſigning for rea- 
* ſons, Laud's marriage of the Lady Rich, and his 
* urging the King not to reſt at the five articles of 
Perth, &. But the Duke of Buckingham, and eſ- 
« pecially Lord Keeper Williams, earneſtly importun- 
ing K. James, and ſaying, how ſorry Laud was for 
* theſe, the King at laſt ſaid, And is there no hoe, but 
* you will carry it ! then take him to you ; but on my 
* ſaul you will repent it ; and ſo went away in anger, 
* uſing other fierce and ominous words (27) Some 
aſcribe his advancement to the mediation and di/inter- 
_ ſollicitations of the foreſaid Lord Keeper, at the 
ke's motion; and thence take occaſion to a 
vate Laud's ingratitude, for indeavouring to ſupplant 
and ruin his benefaftor (28). However, it is really 
more probable, that Bp Williams did it not ſo much 
out of Kindneſs as to ſerve his own ends (29). As 
for the ſcandalous ſtory told by R. Coke (30), upon 
Dr Laud's advancement to the Biſhopric ; it is as void 
of probability, as it is of common decency. | 
[N] Though Archbiſhop Abbot cbſirudted bis riſe as 
much as poſſible.) This the Archbiſhop did, not only 
on account of the old grudge between them, but alſo 
becauſe they differed in principle. For, the Arch- 
biſhop was a rigid Calviniſt, whereas Dr Laud was 
looked upon, in thoſe times, as an Arminian, and a 
* fierce oppoſer of Puritans (31), whom the Arch- 
biſhop loved and protected. Therefore he was much 
bent againſt Laud, judging him to be a man of too 
bold and hot a fpirit for thoſe times (32). And 
the . ſame opinion was entertained of him by judge 
Whitelock, who would ſay, He was too full of fire, 
* though a juſt and good man ; 
Experience in flate-matters, a 
* for the Church, and heat if he proceeded in the way 
© he was then in, would ſet this nation on fire (33). 
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(p) P. 66. 


And January ( Pay, p. 3. 
ſhop Neile had 67. "Herd 


He refigned 


Ibftock March 6 


1625-6, Diary, 
5.30. 
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(r) Diary, p. 4. 
Heylin, p. 55, 
77. 


(s) Diary, p. 4+ 
Heylin, p. 80. 


(t) Wood, Ath. 
as 


above, col. 56. 


See J. Le Neve, 


(x) Diary, p- 6. 


Heylin, p. 96. 


(26) Diary, 2+ 


4+ 


(27) Bp Hacket's 
Life of Abp Wil- 
liams, part i. p. 
63, 64. and R. 
Coke, as above, 
p. 145» 


(28) Hackert, 
ibid. p. 64. and 
part ii. p. 65, 
66, $5, $6, 115, 
129, 131, &c. 
and Ruſh worth, 
Hiſtor. Collect. 
Part i. p 61. 1 
See alſo Old- 
mixon's Hiſt. of 
the Stuarts, Vol, 
I. p. 57. 


(29] See Mr 
Wharton's Pre - 
face to the Hift-- 
ry of the Trou- 
bles and Tryal of 
Abp Laud, p. 5. 


(30) Pag. 144, 
145. 


(31) Ruſhwerth, 


as above, p. 61, 


and that his want of (32) Ambr. Phi- 
and his too much zeal li Life of Abp 
Williams, p. 78. 


(33) Wbitelock's 


[0] Directions concerning Preachers and Preaching, Memorials, edit, 
&c.] bas of them was as follows: 1, That 1732, p. 34- 
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(a) Diary, p- 5. 
12. lin, p. 


3 Diary, p. 6, 


(e) Philips, ibid. 
and Diary, p. 7» 


Helis, p. 


113. 


( ) Diary, p. 13. 
lin, p. 118. 


U Diary, p. 14» 
See Hey lin, p. 
119. 


(t) Diary, d. 16. 


Heylin, p 127. 
R. Coke, A 


L A U D. Rs 
had a conference with Fiſher the Jeſuit, before the Marquis of Buckingham, and his mo- 
ther ; in order to confirm them both in the Proteſtant religion, wherein they were tin 
wavering: which conference was printed in 1624 (a). That brought an intimate ac- 


quaintance between him and the Marquis, whoſe ſpecial favourite and confeſſor he became 


(% [P]; and to whom, *tis feared, he made himſelf too much ſubſervient {2 ]. So that 
the Marquis left him his agent at Court, when he went over with the Prince into Spain 


For and frequently correſponded with him from thence (4). About October 1623, the 
rd Keeper Williams's jealouſy for the Duke of Buckingham's ſpecial favour towards 
Biſhop Laud, or miſunderſtandings and miſrepreſentations on both ſides from tale-bearers 
and buſy-bodies [ R], occaſioned ſuch violent quarrels and enmity between thoſe two pre- 
lates, as were attended with the worſt conſequences (e). Archbiſhop Abbot reſolving al- 
ſo to keep Biſhop Laud down as long as he could, left him out of the High-Commiſſion, 
of which the Biſhop complained to the Duke of Buckingham, November 1, 1624, and 
then was put in (f). In September 1624, he oppoſed the ſacrilegious deſign formed 
by the Duke of Buckingham, of apprepriating the large endowment of the Charter- houſe 
to the maintenance of an army, under pretence of irs being for the King's advantage, and 
the eaſe of the ſubjrct g). And on the 23d of December following, he preſented to him 
a tract drawn up at his requeſt about Doctrinal Puritaniſm, in ten heads (5). He corre- 
ſponded alſo with him, during his voyage into France, about the marriage of the Princeſs 
Henrietta Maria with King Charles the Firſt (i). That Prince, ſoon after his acceſſion 
to the throne, wanting ta.regulate the number of his chaplains, and to know the princi- 


(7) Diary, b. 17, Ples and qualifications of the moſt eminent Divines in his kingdom, our Biſhop was or- 
18. | 


dered to draw a liſt of them, which he diſtinguiſhed by the letter O. for Orthodox, and 


P. for Puritans (K). 


At that King's coronation, February 2, 1625-6, he officiated as 


Dean of Weſtminſter [S]. in the room of Biſhop Williams, who was then in diſgrace (/) : 


and is ſaid to have altered the Coronation-oath (m) [T]. In 16], he was tran 


no preacher under the degree of a Biſhop or Dean 
(and that only upon feſtivals) do take occaſion, by the 
expounding of any text, to fall into any ſet courſe or 
common place, otherwiſe<han by opening the cohe- 
rence and divifion of his text. which ſhall not be com- 
prehended within ſome one of the Articles of Religion, 
or ſome of the Homilies. 2. That no parſon, lec- 
turer, &c. ſhall preach any ſermon 2 ſundays and 
holidays in the afternoons, but upon ſome part of the 
Catechiſm, or ſome text taken out of the Creed, Com - 
mandments, or the Lord's - prayer. 3. That no preacher, 
under the degree of a Biſhop or Dean, do preſume to 

ch in any popular auditory, the deep points of 
Predeſtination, Election, Reprobation, or of the Uni- 
verſality, Efficacity, Reſiſtibility, or Irreſiſtibility of 
God's Grace ; but rather leave thoſe themes to be 
handled by learned men, and that modeſtly and mo- 
derately, by uſe and application, rather than by way 
of poſitive doctrine, as being fitter for ſchools and uni- 
verſities, than for ſimple auditories. 4. That no 
preacher ſhall preſume, in any auditory, to'declare, li- 
mit, or bound by way of poſitive doctrine, in any 
lecture or ſermon, the Power, Prerogative, Juriſdiction, 
Authority, or Duty of ſoveraign Princes, or therein 
meddle with matters of State, and reference between 
Princes and People, than as they are inſlructed in the 
Homily of Obedience, and in the reſt of the Homilies 
and Articles of Religion : but rather confine themſelves 


Wholly to theſe two heads of Faith and Good Life, 


the aſperſions of either adverſary. 


(34) H yin, p. 
93, 9+ 


8 


35) D. Neal's 
ift. of the Pu- 


' ritans, Val. II. 


7. 137. 


(36) Fuller, Ch. 
iſt, b. X. p. 
108. 


which are all the ſubject of the ancient ſermons and 
homilies. 5. That no preacher ſhall cauſeleſsly, and 
without any invitation from the text, fall into any 
bitter invectives, and undecent railing ſpeeches againſt 
the Papiſts or Puritans : but when they are occafioned 
thereunto by the text of Scripture, free both the Doc- 
trine and Diſcipline of the Church of England from 
6. That the 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops be more wary and choice in 
licenſing of Preachers: And that all the Lecturers 
throughout the kingdom (a new body ſevered from the 
ancicht Clergy of England, as being neither Parſon, 
Vicar, or Curate] be licenſed henceforward in the 
Court of Faculties, only upon recommendation of the 
party from the Biſhop of the Dioceſs under his hand 
and ſeal, with a Fiat from the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and a confirmation under the great Seal of Eng- 
land (34). Theſe Directions, like the former, were 
aimed at the Puritans, and LeQurers ; and occaſioned 
great clamours amongſt them (35). But they were ne- 
ceſſary at a time when, Many ſhallow Preachers 
* handled the profound points of Predeſtination ; 
* wherein (pretending to guide their flocks) they loſt 
* themſelves (36) 

LP] And confefſar he became.) The memorandums 


from 


he hath entered in his Diary, upon that occaſion, are 
in theſe words: * June 9, being Whitſunday, my 
* Lord Marqueſs Buckingham was pleaſed to enter 
upon a near reſpet to me. The particulars are 
not for paper. June 15, I became C. to my Lord 
of Buckingham. And June 16, being Trinity-Sun- 
day, he received the Sacrament at Greenwich (37). 
Now, whether by C. the Biſhop means Confeflor or 
Chaplain, is not certain. W. Prynne hath printed it 
Confeſſor (38) ; and from thence P. Heylin hath 
taken it, and ſtyles him ſo (39). 

J To whom, lis feared, he made himſelf too much 


ſubſervient.) This is obſerved by Abp Abbot in his 


Narrative, not without ſome jealouſy and bitterneſs. — 


This man,“ ſays he, is the only inward Counſellor 


with Buckingham, fitting with him ſometimes pri- 
* vately whole hours, and feeding his humour with 
* malice and ſpight (40). 

[R] Or miſunderflandings and miſrepreſentations on 
both fides from tale bearers and buſy-bodies.) It is 
well known, how great was the nation's ureafineſs, 
upon Prince Charles's, and the Duke's, unadviſed 
and fimple journey to Spain: The Lord-Keeper, it 
ſeems, could not conceal his diſcontent, among the 
reſt. And of all thoſe practices Bp Laud ſent an ac- 
count to the Duke ; who reſolved to be revenged on 
the Lord-Keeper, and to take the firſt opportunity of 
diſplacing him. At leaſt Williams imputed his diſ- 
grace to that, and Laud, upon this account, 
with the deepeſt ingratitude (41). * Hereupon, as 
Heylin expreſſes it (42), followed an eſtranging of 
* the Duke's countenance from the Lord-Keeper Wil- 
«* liams, and of bi, from the Biſhop of St David's, 
* whom he looked upon as one that ſtood in the way 
* betwixt him and the Duke : with which the Duke 
* was not long after made acquainted. But theſe diſ- 
* pleaſures were not only ſhewn in offended counte- 
* nances, but brake out within a lictle time into ſharp 
« expoſtulations on either fide.” ; 

[S] Ar that King's coronation — he officiated as 
Dean of We:ftminfier.}) Bp Williams bad orders to ab- 
ſent himſelf, and to depute one of the Prebendaries in 


his place. Now he was reſolved not to name Biſhop 


Laud, becauſe he took him for his rival and his ad- 
verſary ; and to ſubſtitute one of a degree inferior to a 
Biſhop, he thought would be taken ill by the court. 
Therefore to avoid being laugh'd at on the one hand, 
and cenſured on the other, be very prudently ſends hig 
Majeſty a liſt of all the Prebendaries and their ſevera 
dignities, and leaves it to him to chooſe whom he 
pleaſes ; and immediately the King pitch'd upon 
Laud (43). | | 
[TJ And is ſaid to have altered the Coronation-oath.] 
In order to form a true judgment of this invidious 
* | accuſation, 


Tryal, 3 
lated 354. * 


(7) Philips, as 
above, p. 190. 
Hey lia, p. 135, 
146. Hist. of 
his Trogbles, 
&c. p · 318. 


(] Hiſt of his 


7 


(37) Diary, p. 5. 


| 


(38) Breviate, 


(39) P. 96. 


(40) Ruſhworth, 


(41) Heylin, p. 
107. and Phi- 


lips, p. I50, 151. 


(42) P. 112, 


(43) Philips, as 
above, pP · 1980. 


ps, as 


190. 


(46) Hiſt of K. 


0 Diy, y- don () IJ. October 3, 1626, the Ki 


30, 38, 36, 4"- and one of his Privy-Council, the — 2 April 162 
0% Diary, p- 36, for exerciſing; archiepiſcopal juriſdiftion during Archbi | 
41, the third Parliament of King Charles, he was voted to be one of the favourers of the Ar- "*f*6n1 


L * A U 5. 


fm St David's to the Biſhopric of Bath and Wells [VII and in $628; to that 


: Cs; 
2 


inted him Dean of his royal chapel; 25 
(e). He was in the commiſſion 
Abbot's ſequeſtration (p). In 


pd for 


miniaos (e, and one juitly ſuſpected to be unſound in his opinions that way: accord- 2 


fr 


* 
accuſation, we ſhall, frf, lay the reader, 
what appeared to us, upon collating the oath faid to 
have been taken by K. Charles I, with the moſt an- 
cient form we could meet with: Next, juſt take notice 
of what was alledged a _—— Laud upon that 
article, and by — 4 nd then ſet down Sen he 
leads in his own defence. Upon comparin 5 there- 
e the oath taken by K. Charles I. as ſet down by 
(44) Part]. or Ruſhworth (44), with the moſt ancient in print, which 
Vol. -4, agg is that of Edward II (4;), we obſerve this difference. 
Se anſwer At the end of article the firſt, after the words your 
ehe kemon- predeceſſor, there is added in the form uſed by K. 
france of the Charles I. — © according to the laws of God, the true 
Lords and Com- « proſeſſion of the Goſpel eſtabliſhed in this king- 
_ 26 Ma, . dom, and agreeable to the Prerogative of the Kings 


thereof, and the antient cuſtoms of the realm. And 
(45) S-e Rye after the end of the fourth article, one of the Biſhops 
Acta Regia, Vol. read this paſſage to the King. Our Lord and King, 
III. p. 64, and we beſeech you to pardon and to grant, and to 
—» Jv wage * preſerve unto us, and to the Churches committed to 
>. 339. door charge, all canonical Privileges, and due law 
| and juſtice ; and _ you = protect and 5 
* us, as ev ing in his kingdoms ought to 
0 —— of bw, = wy, and the 
* churches under their government.“ Then the King 
being conducted by the nobility to the throne, this 
paſſage was read to his Majeſty, Stand and hold 
* faſt from henceforth the place, to which you have 
* been heir by the Succeſſion of your forefathers, be- 
ing now delivered to you by the authority of Al- 
* mighty God, and by the hands of as, and all the 
_ © biſhops and ſervants of God: and as you ſee the 
00 to come nearer the Altar than others, ſo re- 
a — 2 that (in all places convenient) you give 
* them greater honor, that the Mediator of God and 
* Man may eſtabliſh you in the kingly throne to be a 
* Mediator betwixt the Clerg® and the Laity; and 
* that you may reign for ever with Jeſas Chriſt, the 
* king of kings, and lord of lords.” h is the dif- 
ference between the Coronation-oath of K. Charles I. 
and that of Edward II. But whether there was not 
the ſame difference in the Coronation-oath of K. 
Chazles's predeceſſors, eſpecially ſince the Reforma- 
tion, remains a Quzre. — However Bp Laud was charg- 
ed by W. Lilly (46), with having * altered the old 


Charles I, Ke. « Coronation oath, and framed another new: by an 
edit. 1715» P-21+ anonymous author of the Life of King Charles (47), 
(47) Printed by With having * purpoſely emaſculated it: by W. Prynne, 
Reybold. his inveterate enemy (48), with having inſerted in it 

the words, agreeable to the King's Prerogative, and 
(43) Canterbu- Omitted theſe other words, which the people have cho- 
y' Doom. ſen, or ſhall chaſe. And the ſame accuſation was re- 


peated at his Tryal (49). Many years after, he was 

(49) See p. 318, ſikewiſe charged by the Lord Chief Baron Atkins (50), 
* 354- of — of the ancient Coronation oath, * that the 
6 he King ſhould conſent to ſuch Laws, as the People 
lee L Mayar, * ſhould chooſe ;* and, inſtead of that, iaſerting this 


Oober 1693- Other very unuſual one, Saving the King's tive- 
royal.“ which his Lordſhip viſibly borro from 
W. Prynne.—Now, let us hear what the Archbiſhop 
Ln had to ſay in his own defence. He ſays, thereforq (51), 
318 Se, $& that he was *,charged with two alterations in the body 
alſo p. 354» * of the King's Oath. One added, namely theſe 
words, agreeable to the King's Prerogative : the other 
omitted, namely theſe words, gue populus elegerit, 
s ewhich the people have choſen, or ſhall chooſe. For 
* this latter, the womitred, that ſuddenly va- 
* niſhed: for it was in the oath of Ki 
James, as is confeſſed by themſelves in the printed 
(52) P. 706, votes of this preſent Parliament (5z). But the other 


* highly infifted on, as taking of the total aſſurance 
* which the ſubjects have by the oath i 
* for the performance of his Laws. 


| 


A 


12 


- was reftored to 
ingly, his juriſdiftion 
* 1 
* is there any interlining or alteration ſo much as of a fn OO. 
i — 7 found in hs dd 3. If any ＋ * „ 
amiſs therein, my predeceſſor (5 3) gave that to Arch 
* the King, and not I. I was e miniſterial, boch 2. my 
* in the preparation, and at the Coronation itſelf, ſup- 
* plying the place of the Dean of Weſtminſter. After 
* this day's work [the eleventh day of bis 4 was 
* ended, it inſtantly ſpread all over the city, that I had 
altered the King's oath at his coronation, and from 
* thence into all parts of the kingdom ; as if all muft 
de true which was ſaid at the bar againſt me, what 
* anſwer ſoever I made; The people and ſome of 
* the Synod now crying oat, that this one thing was 
* enough to take away my life. And though this 
* was all that was charged this day concerning this 
* oath, yet ſeeing bow this fire took, I thought fit the 
* next day that 1 came to the bar, to defire that the 
* books of the Coronation of former K iags, eſpecially 
* thoſe of Queen Elizabeth and King James, might be 
* ſeen and compared, and the copies brought into the 
* Court, both from the E: ger; and ſuch as were 
in my ſtudy at Lambeth : and a fullet inquiſition 
made into the buſineſs : in regard I was as innocent 
* from this crime, as when my mother bare me into the 
* world. A ſalvo was entred for me upon this. And 
* every day that I after came to the bar, I called upon 
* this bufineſs. But ſomewhat or other was ſtill pre- 
* rended by them which managed the evidence, that 
IJ could not get the books to be brought forth, nor 
* any thing to be done, till almoſt the laſt day of my 
* hearing. Then no books could be found in the Ex- 
* chequer, nor in my ſtudy, but only that of King " 
* James; whereas, when the keys were taken from * 
me, there were divers books there; as is confeſſed in 
the printed Votes of this parliament® : and one of P. 706. 
* them — — cover now miſſing. And 
* whether this of King James (had not my ſecretary, 
* who knew the book, ſeen it drop out of Mr Prynne's 
6 bag) would not have been concealed too, I cannot 
tell. At laſt the book of King James his coronation, and See 
the other urged againſt me concerning King Charles, this Life. 
were ſeen and compared openly in the Lords houſe, 
and found to be the fame oath in both, and no inter- 
lining or alteration in the book charged againſt me.” 
LJ] He was tranſlated - - - - to the Bibopric of 
Bath and Wells.) He was nominated to that ſee June 
20, — 16, and had reſtitution of the tem- 
iries Sept. 19 (54). 
1 And in 1628 to that of Londen.) The king 0 91% 
gave him a grant of it, June 17, 1627, (upon the in- 
tended removal of his predeceſſor Dr Geo. Monteine to 
Durham,) but he was not tranſlated *till July 15, | 
1628 (55). See the reaſon of the long ſpace of time, (55) Diary, p. 
between his nomination and tranſlation to the See of +* 43: 
London, in Heylin's Cyprianus Anglicus, or Life of 
our Biſhop (56). (56) P. 165, 
[*3/*) He was woted to be one of the fawvourers of *** 
the Arminians.) Upon that occafion he made the fol- 
lowing entry into his Diary (57), June 14: * — The (57) F. 43+ 
1 of Commons were making their 
* to the King. Therein they named the Biſhop of 
* Wincheſter [Neile] and myſelf. One in the hoaſe 
* ſtood up and ſaid : Now we have named theſe per- 
© ſons, let us think of ſome cauſes why we did it. 
* Sir Edw. Cooke anſwered, Have we not named my 
Lord of Buckingham without a cauſe, and 
© may we not be as bold with them?” Ir were to be 
wiſh'd, for the honour of the Engliſh ſenate, that 
they had duly examin'd the genuine Principles and 
Opinions of the Arminians, before they had ventur'd 
to condemn them. But what notions were 
formed of them by the then Hooſe of Commons, will 
appear from the following ſample ; being of a 
ſpeech made 26 January, 1628, by Francis Rouſe, 
afterwards of Eaton, author of Mella Pa- 
trum, and Speaker of Oliver Cromwell“ Parlia- 


ment. * I defire, (ſays he) that we may confider 


* the increaſe of Arminianiſm, an error that makes the 
© Grace of God /ackey it after the vill of man, that 
32 K RD * makes 


I. 
T - 1. 
White 
morials, & 
1732, K 0. 


(r) Heylln, p. 
145, 173, 


(+) Diary, p. 44. 
See Hiſt. of bis 
Troubles ad 
Tryal, p. 355, 
4c. 


(e) Ruſhworth, 
as above, p. 614 
615. 

(») Diary, p. 43, 
44. 53, 68. 
Heylin, p. 183. 
Hiſt. of his 
Troubles and 


Tryal, p. 304+ 


(53) Ruſhworth, 


Part i. p · 645 
646. : 


in 
he was th | 
, 44+ ham's anfwer'to his impeachment,” &. (r), it raiſed a very great clamonr againſt him; 
and ſo expoſed him to popular rage, that his life was threatned (s) [X]. Abeue the fame 


time, he was put mto an un 


men, and looked upon as tools to the Court. 


ILA UD. 
gly} his name was inferted as ſuch in the Commons Remonſtranee (). And becauſe 
to be the maker of the Kiog” 


Speeches, and of the Duke of Bucking- 


ious office; namely, in a commiſſion for raifing monies 


by impoſitions or otherwiſe ; which the Commons called Exeiſes: but it ſcems never to- 


have been executed (). 


the place of his education, the univerſity of Oxford; for, in order to ſtop and rectify the 


factious and tumultuary manner of electing the Proctors, h 
And cauſed to be collected and put in order, the broken, 


leges, according to rotation. 


expxed them to the fevers] col- 


Amidſt all his employments, his care did not flacken towards 


croſſing, and imperfect ſtatutes of that univerſicy, which had lain ſome hundreds of years 


in a confuſed heap (u). 


On the 22th of April 1630, he was elefted Chancellor of the 


fame urniverfity (9) ; which he made it his buſineſs, the reſt of his life, to adorn with (w) Diary, p. 


buildings [T]. and to enrich with the moſt valuable manufcripts, and other books [Z] 
After the Duke of Buckingham's fatal murder, our Biſhop became chief favourite to King 


Charles; which augmented indeed his power and intereſt, but increaſed at the fame time 


the mT 
the too 


and jealouſy againſt him, which were already too ſtrong (x). In order to ſtop 
equent diſputes concerning God's Decrees, he adviſed his Majeſty, that the 39 


Articles might be reprinted, with a Royal Declaration at the head of them; which has 


been moſtly 


makes the Sheep to keep the Shepherd, and makes a 
mortal ſecd of an immortal God. Yea, I defire that 


Trojan horſe, to ſee if there be not men in it ready 
to open the gates to Romiſh tyranny, and Spaniſh 
monarchy : for an Arminian is the ſpawn of a Pa- 
piſt, and if there come the warmth of favour upon 
him, you ſhall ſee him turn into one of thoſe frogs 
that riſe out of the bottomleſs pit ; and if you mark 
it well, you ſhall ſee an Arminian reaching out his 
hand to a Papiſt, a Papiſt to a Jeſuite, a Jeſuite gives 
one hand to the Pope, another to the King of 
Spain, and theſe men having kindled a fire in our 
neighbour country, now they have brought ſome of 
it over hither to ſet on flame this kingdom allo ; 
yea, let us further ſearch and conſider, whether theſe 
be not the men, that break in upon the Goods and 
Liberties of this commonwealth, for by this means 
* they make way for the taking away of our Reli- 
gion (58).'—Strange it is, that any one ſhould have 
the privilege of venting ſuch notorious and palpable 
untruths in fo auguſt an aſſembly! James Van Har- 
min, or Arminius, was as far diſtant from Popery, as 
Gomarus, or any other of his moſt zealous oppoſers. 
So was the excellent Philip a Limborch, &c. And 
ſo were thoſe eminent Engliſh Divines in the laſt 
century, who dared to make uſe of their reaſon, and, 
after a due examination, embraced Van Harmin's opi- 
nions about Predeſtination and Grace. But the true 
reaſon why they, and their doctrines, were condemn- 
ed in the groſs, is becauſe they were unpopular 
And 
ſuch was the common cant of the Times. Atheiſm, 


SS: 0 DD arm ata DB GO a: 16 SS 'S.S:DD 2 


Popery, Arminianiſm, and Hereſy, were uſually yoked 


together; tho” in gruth Arminianiſm and Popery have 
no more connexion with one another than Calviniſm 
and Popery. And, if the Arminians agreeing upon 
that point with ſome Papiſts, is a fign of Popery ; to is 
it, for the very ſame reaſon, a fign of Popery in the 
Calviniſts. Since the Calviniſts agree therein with the 
Dominicans and Janſeniſts, as much as the Arminians do 
with the Jeſuits and Franciſcans. And, what is a good 
or a bad ſign, falſe or true reaſoning, in one caſe, or 
in one ſet of people, is equally the ame in the other. 
This, zealots of all parties are not aware of : but, to 
diſgniſe or blind their knavery, they make it a ſtanding 
cullom to blacken and miſrepreſent thoſe who are not 
of the ſame opinion with themſelves. A moſt ungene- 
rous as well as anjaſt proceeding! To conclude this 
note, we ſhall beg leave to aſk, What right Mr 
J. Calvin, and his followers had, or ever can have, to 
give laws to the whole Chriſtian Church? and why 
the other opinions ought not to be tolerated, at leaſt, 
with meekneſs and patience ? | 

LX] That his life was threatened.) For a paper 
was found in the Dean of St Paul's yard ta this ef- 
fet ; Laud, look to thy ſelf ; be aſſured thy life ig 
* ſought. As thou art the fountain of all wickedneſs, 
* repent thee of thy monſtrous fins, before thou be 

_—_ out of the world, &c. And aſſure thyſelf, 


— 


ſcription in the Bodleian library teſtifies (62). 


ro 


* neither God nor the world can endure ſuch a vile 
* Couyncellor to live, or ſuch a whiſperer ; or to this 


we may look into the very belly and bowels of this G.“ Upon which the Biſhop makes this ſolilo- 


quy. Lord, I am a grievous ſinner ; but I beſeech 
* thee, deliver my ſoul from them that hate me with- 
out a cauſe (59). 

CY] To adorn with buildings.) He began with the 
place of his education, St John's college ; where he 
built the 1aner Quadrangle, (except part of the ſouth- 
fide of it, which was the old Library) in a ſolid and 
elegant manner. The firſt ſtone was laid 23d July, 
1631. He gave alſo ſeveral MSS. to the library, and 
500 J. by will to the college (60). Next, being re 
ſolved to free St Mary's church from the inconvenien- 
cies and profanation, which che continual keeping of 
the Public Convocations and Congregations in it muſt 
be attended with, (for they were then held ia that 
church,) he erected aſtately and moſt elegant pile at 
the weſt end of the Divinity-ſchool and Bodleian li- 
brary : the lows part whereof, was for the keeping of 
the Convocations and other public meetings of the 
Univerſity : and the upper part, opening into the pub- 
lic Library, was for the reception of Books; in which 
are depoſited his own M>S. Mr Selden's library, &c. 
— He had alſo projected, to clear the great ſquare be- 
tween St Mary's church and the ſchools ; where now 
ſtands the Ratcli library : and to have raiſed a fair 
and 10us room, upon pillars ; the upper part to 
ſerve — Convocations and — . % 9 
for a walk or place of conference, in which ſtu- 
dents of all ſorts might confer together, when they re- 
ſorted to the ſchools, the library, or upon any other 
public occaſion. But the owners of the houſes there 
not being willing to part with them, he was forced to 
drop that grand deſign (61). | 

LZ] And to enrich with the moſt valuable manu: 
ſcripts, &.] He gave, at ſeveral times, to the Univer- 
lity Thirteen hundred MSS, in Hebrew, Syriac, Chal- 
dee, Zgyptian, Æthiopiaas, Armenian, Arabic, Per- 
ſian, Turkiſh, Ruſſian, Chineſe, Japoneſe, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French, Saxon, Engliſh, and Iriſh : as the in- 
An in- 
valuable collection, procured at a prodigious ex- 

nce | 


[4A] But it was much exclaimed againſt by ſoms ; 


of the rigid Calvizifti.) Particularly they took excep- 
tion at the following paſſags in iti. — la theſe both 
curious and unhappy di s which have for 
many hundred years, in different times and places, 
* exerciſed the Church of Chrift, we will that all 


further curious ſearch be laid alide, and theſe diſ- 
putes be ſhut up in God's promiſes, as they be gene- 
rally ſet forth unto us in holy Scriptures ; and the 
a — meaning of the Articles of the Church of 
* England according to them. And that no man here- 
* after ſhall either Print oe Preach ta draw the Article 


45. and Wood 
ia. & Antiq. 


Univ. "Oxan. bs 


i. p. 332. and 


L. ii. p. 435- 


as above, p. 637. 
and Diary, p. 43 


prefixed to them ever ſince, Bur it was much exclaimed againſt by ſome of a, p. 177+ 
the rigid Calviniſts {4A}; as were alſo fome Inſtructions publiſhed ſoon after, relating x 


* 


(<9) Diary, p. 
44 · | 


(60) Wood, Hiſt. 
& Antiq. Univ, 
Oxon. L. ii. p. 
310, 311. Hry- 
lin, p. 211, 


(61) Heylir, p. 
379» 


(62) Wood, Hit. 
& Antiq. Lib. ii. 
p. 51. 


See Sim. Ock- 
ley's Hiſtory of 
the Saracens, 
preface to Vol. I, 
p · xvüi, xX XK. 


© aſide any way, but ſhall ſubmit to it in the plain and | 


full meaning thereof: and ſhall not put his own 
© ſenſe or comment to be the meaning of the Article, 


* but hallmke it in the literal and __ - 


"I 


7⁰ 


(y) Heylin, p- 

178, 188, &c. 

Ruſhworth, Vol. 
on p- 30. 


(z) Hd. of his 
Troubles and 
Tryal, p. 2443 
256, Kc. Hey» 
lin, p. 204 
Ruſhworth, 
Vol. II. p-. 410, 


462, 719+ 


(63) Prynne, 
Cpt. Doom, p- 
16 5. 


| pears 
(64) Ruſbworth,, preſented {64). 


Vol. I. p · 645, 
&c. 


(65) Idem, p. 
649 · 


| . N — 
IL A UA D. 
e Bihopa and Lecturers (y){B BY. Nor was the repair of Sc aufs cathedral, bi ReGworth, 
he. undertook, bettenapproved of, though much wanted ;, nay, it yas afterwatds imputed! vi, Hg Bo 
to him as a crime (z). And fo was likewiſe bis cpaſecration of ine-cieethurets ;' Jn | 
which he performed January 16, 5630-31 (a) [CCH About the ſame time, he under-' 313, 140, 4. 
took to overthrow the moſt uſeful and charitable Feoffment, which fome perſons had 
newly formed, of buying Impropriations DD] for the maintenance of Lecturers (5). 25. 
Upon the decline of Archbiſhop Abbot's health and favour at Court, Biſhop Laud's con- !-r's Chorch 
currence, if not over · for wardneſa, ig the very ſevere proſecutions carried on in the high-" „ 6, 14. 
cotamiſſion and ſtar- chamber, againſt ſeveral peeviſh and ill- natured ſcribblers, or 12 
preachers, &c. [EE], did him great prejudice in moſt peoples minds. But his proſecu- „ , l. 


4971, Kc. 
tion Rufhworth, v 


II. p · 150. 


4283 


—8o alarmed at it were the Calviniſt Divines, that 
they drew. up a Petition, wherein they complained of 
* the Reſtraints they were laid under by his Majeſty's 
* forbidding them to preach the ſaving Doctrines of 
* God's Free Grace in Heco, and Predeflination to 
Eternal Life, according ta the ſeventeenth Article 
* of the Church, c (63).” And the Parliament meet- 
ing ſoon after, this Declaration occaſioned ſeveral 
ſpeeches in the Houſe of Commons, wherein it ap- 
to have been greatly miſunderſtood and mifre- 
After which the Commons, to be. 
even with the King and the Declaration, entered into 
this ancommon Vow. * We the Commons in Parlia- 
ment aſſembled, do claim, proteſt, and avow for 
Truth, the ſenſe of the Articles of Religion, why 
« were eſtabliſhed by Parliament in the thi 


«* fought by me: and God of his mercy 
Proteſtant religion amongſt us, till the conſecration 
* of churches, and reverence in the church, can over - 
© throw it; and then I doubt not, but by God's bleſ- 
fing. it ſhall eontinue ſafe to the world's end (68). 
[DD] Of buying Impropriation;.) This deſign was 
firſt ſet on foot about the year 1626, by Dr Preſton 
and other Puritans. And their reſolution was, to ſer 
up ſtipendiary Lectures in all or moſt Market towns, 
ally Byrghs. For the maiatenance of which, they 
propoſed to huy fuch Impropriated Tithes.as remained 
in lay-hands, by a ſtanding collection among we!l-diſ- 
poſed and charitable perſons. To that end they erected 
a Feoffment, or kind of Corporation, amongſt them- 


. ſelves, confiſting of Twelve perſons, viz. Four Divines, 


William Gouge, Dr Richard Sibbs, G. Ofspri 


* of our late Queen Elizabeth, which by the? Davenport: Four Lawyers, RalpwEyre, S. Brown, 
Act of the Church of England, and by the ©. Sherfand, John White: Four Citizens of London, 
and currant Expofitions of the Writers of our Geering, Richard Davis, George Harwood, 
c 


have been delivered unto us. And we reje& the 
* ſenſe of the Fefuits, and Arminians, and all others 
* wherein they differ from us (65).“ A notable piece! 
full of Intolerance ; ſhould not the Commons, inftead 
of confining the interpretation of the Articles to the 
Calviniſtical ſenſe aloke, and to that which was 
upon ſom 


f them by that exploded nonfenſe the 
Lambeth 


Arminians gave of the Five Points, was not more con- 
fiſtent with God's Nature and Attributes, nor more 
agreeable to the true Deſign of St Paul, and other 
places of Seripture, than that of St Auſtin, and his 
followers the Calviniſts? That would have been aQ- 
ing like rational Perſons, and true Proteitants. —But it 
is to be remembred, that this Vow was no Act of 
Parliament. | | 


[BB] A were alſo fome Inflruftions - - - relating ta 


| Biſhops and Lecturers] The 1ſt and zd injoyned the 


(66) Hey lin, p. 
189. 


76. 


Biſhops reſidence in their ſeveral Sees. 3d. That 
they give charge, That the Declaration for ſet- 
tling all Queſtions in difference, be ſtrictly obſerved 
by all parties. sth. With regard to the Lecturers, 
That in all Pariſhes the afternoon Sermons be turned 
into Catechifing by queſtion and anfwer : That every 
Lecturer do read divine ſervice according to the Li- 
turgy, in his ſurplice, and before the lecture: That 
where a Lecture is ſet up in a market-town, it may 
be read by a company of grave and orthodox Divines 
near adjoyning ; and that they preach in their gowns, 
and not in cloaks: That if a Corporation do maintain 
a ſingle Lecturer, he be not ſuffered to preach till he 
profeſs his willingneſs to take upon him a Living with 
cure of fouls, within that incorporation; and that he 
do actually take fuch benefice ſo ſoon as the ſame ſhall 
be fairly procured for him (66). 

[CC] And fo was likewiſe his conſecration of St 
Catherine-Cree church.) Great exceptions were taken 
at the formality thereof, as Mr Ruſhworth teſtifies (67) : 
and, among other things, it was made one head of ac- 
euſation againft him at his Tryal, That at the be- 
: Sankey hs took up duſt, and threw it in the air, and 
after uſed divers curſes: and that Spargere ci nerem is 
in the form of conſecration uſed in the Pootifical.” 
But the Archbiſhop declafed, in his own vindication, 
that © there was no throwing up of duft, no cugſes 


* crated divers churches in his time ; and, that this is 
* ſo, I have the by me to witneſs it, and of- 
© fer'd to ſhew it. ;* (aid the Conuſel againſt 


him, but the Freaſon , To ſeek by theſe ceremo- 


* nies, to overthrow the Religion eftabliſhed.” To 
which the Archbiſhop replied. * Nor was that ever 


les ; have rather examined; or taken. 
time to examine, whether the Interpretation which the 


a «4a W094 $-0S.:0: 4: © 


rancis Bridges: to whom was added afterwards Row- 
land Heylyn, Alderman of Lcadon, by the name of 
Treaſurer to the Company, that they might have a 
caſting vote among them, as occaſion ſerved. So ſuc- 
ceſsfully did they go on, that it was verily believ- 


put ed, within fifty years rather Purchaſes than Money 


would have been wanting; the Impropriations being 
then generally bought at or ander twelve years pur- 
chaſe (69). But Biſhop Laud looking upon that project 
with a jealous eye, as dangerous both to Church and 
State, cauſed it to be overthrown by an Information in 
the 8 becauſe it was not confirmed by letters- 
patent. He ſays, he © was clearly of opiuion, that this 
* was a cunning way, under a glorious pretence, to 
* overthrow the Church government by the feoffees 
getting into their power more dependency of the 
a Ge „than the King, and all he Peers, and all 
: the Bibops in all the Kingdom.” He adds, that 
this way did not ſtand either with his judgment or 
conſcience. 1. Becauſe little or nothing was given 
by them to the preſent Incumbent, to whom the 
Tythes were due, if to any. 2. Becauſe moft of 
the men they put in, were perſons diſſaffected to 
the Diſcipline, if not the Doctrine too of the 
Church of England. 3. Becauſe no fmall part 
was given to ſchool-maſters, to ſeaſon youth ab 
ove, for their party: and to young ſtudents in the 
univerſities, to purchaſe them and their judg- 
ments to their fide. 4. Becauſe all this power to 
breed and maintain a faction, was in the hands of 
twelve men, who were they never never ſo honeſt, 
and free from thoughts of abufing this power to fill 
the Church with Schi/z, yet who ſhould be ſucceſſors, 
* and what uſe ſhould be made of this power, was 
© out of humane reach to know o).“ But this 
very laſt reaſon ſhould have induced the Archbiſhop 
not to overthrow that charity ; for, if at one time it 
was in ſchiſmatical hands, it might at another time have 
devolved into quite other hands; and greatly increas'd 
the revenues of the Church, which was his Grace's fa- 
vourite ſcheme. | 

[EE] Againſt ſeveral pee viſb and ill natured ſcrib- 
Blers, &c] Particularly ove Alexander Leighton, who 


the true 


(69) Fuller's 
Cturch- Hiftory, 
as above, B. zi. 


P · 1 36. 


(70) Trouble: 
and Trya', p. 


372, 37 


had publiſhed © An Appeal to the Parliament, or Sion's 


* Plea againſt the Prelacy.” Wherein he terms the 
Prelates men of blood, and enemies to God and the 


© ufed th ont the whole action: nor, 12 he) State; and affirms, that we do nat read of greater per- 
did I follow the Pontifical, but a copy of learned ſecutions, or higher indigoity done upon God's peq- 
* and reverend Biſhop Andrews, by whic he canſe- 


le, in any nation, than in this ifland ; that the Pre- 
— is antichriſtian and fatanical, and the Biſhops ra- 
vens and pye-maggots that prey upon the State ; there- 
fore he adviſes to kill them all, by ſmiting them under 
the fifth rib. Kneeling at the Sacrament he calls the 
received ſpawn of the Beaſt. And he ſtyles gde Queen 
a Canaanite, the daughter of Heth, an idolatfels. He 


Ry 


commends 


(68) Ergal, pe Þ 
340» 


3 


"I 


1 


(4) Diary, p- 48. 


Heylin, p. 223, 
&c. See Cu- 
thry's Mem. p- 
16. 


N Ruſhw. 
ol. It. p · 55. 
&c. V<cl. III. 
App · p · 29. 
is there called a 
Romiſh Catho- 
lick. See alſo 
Whitelock, p. 
15. 


(i) Ruſhw, 
Vol. II. pP · 32, 
140, &c. 


73 Idem, P» 
2 See alſo 
P+ 316. 


(74) Lem. p. 


153, c. Trou- 
bles, &c. p. 331. 


Hiſt. Scot. L. 19. 


nue Bethlem hoſpital ! — Nath. Bernard, Lecturer 


© that he was of a 


Tryal, p. 290. the 15th of June, he was ſworn a Privy-Counſellor ſom that kingdom; and on the 26th 
of July came back to Fulham (d). During his ſtay in Scotland, 


he formed the reſolu- 


tion of bringing that Church to an exact conformity with the Church of England; and 


the King committed the framing of a Litur 


gy to a ſelect number of Scatiſh Biſhops [ FF]. 
Having, as Fuller expreſs it (e), endeavoured to ſu 


pplant Archbiſnop Abbot, whom 


he could not be contented to ſucced ;* upon his death in Auguſt 1633, our Biſhop was 


appointed his ſucceſſor in the Archbiſhopric of Canterbury [GG]. That very morning, 


viz. Auguſt 4, there came one to him at Greenwich, ſeriouſly (and that avowed ability ro 
perform it) with the offer of a Cardinal's hat: which offer was repeated again the 17th of 
the ame month. And his anſwer, both times, was, That ſomewhat dwelt within 
him, which would not ſuffer that, 'till Rome were other than it is (f) [HH].“ Sep- 


tember 14, he was elected Chancellor of the univerſity of Dublin (g). 


One of his firſt 


acts, after his advancement to the Archbiſhopric, was an injunction, October 18, pur- 
ſuant to the King's letter, That no clergyman ſhould be ordained Prieſt without a Title 


(5) [II]. At the ſame time came out his Majeſty's Declaration about Lawful Sports 


(i) [XXI]; which the Archbiſhop was charged with having revived and enlarged (&); 


and that brought-a 


great odium upon him, among. the Sabbatarians and other Puritans, 


though, as he obſerves, * at Geneva, after evening prayer, the elder men bowl, and the 


commends him that killed the Duke of Buckingham, 
and encourages others to do the like, &c. For this i 
bel, be was fined. 10,000 J. pilloried, whipt, had 
cars cut off, and his noſe lit (71). Too ſevere a 
niſbment, for one who rather deſerved to be loc dia 
Sepulchre's, London, was alſo queſtion'd in the High 
commiſſion, for delivering, in a ſermon — x : 
verſity of Cambridge, ſmart paſſages againſt the intro» 
ducing of Pelagian errors and Romilff ſuperſtitions 1mto 
our Church. His Text was 1 Sam. iv. 21. He was 
fined 1000 J. and ſuſpended ; and refuſing to recafit, 
was impriſoned (7 2).—Mr. Charles Chancy, Vicar of 
Ware, was likewiſe queſtioned in the ſame court. for 
ſay ing in a ſermon, * That Idolatry was admitted into 
* the Church ; and that there is much Atheiſm, Popery, 
* Arminianiſm, and Hereſy crept into the Church (73). 
To which may be added the proſecution of Henry 
Sherfield, Eſq; Recorder of Saliſbury, for his ignorant 
zeal, in breaking ſome painted glaſs in the windows of 
St Edmund's church in that city (74). 

[FF] And the King committed Fw of a Li- 
turgy to a ſelect number of Scotiſh Biſhops.) It is to be 
remembred, that at the firſt alteration of Religion in 
the Kirk of Scotland, the Scots petitioning Qu. Eli- 
zabeth for aid to expel the French out of their coun- 
try, obliged themſelves by the ſubſcription of their 
hands to embrace the Liturgy, rites, and ceremonies 
of the Church of England $. According to which, 
an ordinance was made by the Scotiſh Reformers, that 
in all pariſhes of that realm the Common prayer 
ſhould be read weekly on Sundays and other feſtival- 
days. But, during K. James's minority, the Liturgy 
was thruſt out by the Calviniſtical faſhion of extem- 
porary Prayers. That Prince, after the reſtoration of 
Epiſcopacy, took alſo proper meaſures for the reflor- 
ing of the Engliſh ſervice-book in Scotland. It-not 
being done at his death, his ſucceſſor K. Charles I. 
called upon the Scotiſh biſhops to have it done. Ac- 
cordingly they diſpatched to Court, in 1629, Dr John 
Maxwell, one of the preachers in Edenborough, after- 
wards Biſhop of Roſs. The King referred him to Dr 
Laud then Biſhop of London, with this meſſage, 
That it was his Majeſty's pleaſure, that he [Biſhop 
* Laud] ſhould receive inſtruftions from ſome Bi- 
* ſhops of Scotland concerning a Liturgy for that 
Church; and that he was employed from Dr Spotſ- 
* wood Archbiſhop of St Andrews, and other Prelates 
* there _ Bp Laud told him, he was clear of 

opinion, if his Majeſty would have a Litur 


* ſettled there, it were beſt to take the Engliſh Li- 
* turgy without any variation, that ſo the ſame ſer- 
vice- book might be eſtabliſhed in all his Majeſty's 
*. dominions : which he thought would have been a 
0 t happineſs to the State, and a t honour and 
* ſafety to Relig} To this Dr well replyed, 
opinion, and that not he 
only, but the Biſhops of that kingdom thought their 
* countrymen would be much better ſatisfied, if a Li- 


* turgy framed by their own Clergy, than to 


into - few thin 


younger 


8 F- might be according to the form of our 
The King inclined to 


e the Liturgy put upon them; yet he 


* 


ice - book (75). 


and in this condition Bp Laud held that bu- 
7 * tuo if boy es years at leaſt. After- 
me Scotiih Biſhops ſtill preſſing the King, 
> Li framed by themſelves, So in —— 
; g different from ours, would reliſh better 
win their countrymen ; they at laſt prevailed with 
* his: Majeſty, to have it fo, and carried it againſt Bp 
© Eaud, notwithſtanding all he could ſay as do to the 
*: Contrary. Then his Majeſty comma him to 
« give the Biſhops of Scotland his beſt affiſtance in this 
work. He obeyed with no ſmall reluctance: but 
* whereſcever he had any doubt, he did not only ac- 
5 — his Majeſty with it, but writ down moſt of 
a amendments or alterations in his Majeſty's pre- 
© ſence (76). The Scotiſh Biſhops who framed the 
Liturgy, were Dr Spotſwood, Archbiſhop of St An- 
drews; Dr Patrick Lyndſey, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow ; 
Dr James Wedderburne, Biſhop of Dumblane ; Dr 
ohn Guthrie, Biſhop of Murray ; Dr Joha Maxwell, 
iſhop of Roſſe; and Dr Walter Whiteford, Biſhop 
of Brechin (77). 


[GG] Our biſhop was appointed his ſucceſſor in the 


the. Eogliſh. Service- book eſtabliſhed in Scot- 


(„) Heylin, g. 
241. 290. 
Ruſhw. as above, 
p- 192, 459. 


(#) See bis Try- 
al, p. 342, Kc. 
Oidmixon, p. 


120, Heylia, 
P. 245» 


(75) See King 
Charles's large 
tion con- 
cerning the late 
Tumults in Scot- 
land, &. Lond. 
1639, fol. p. 
16, &c, 


» 


(76) Heylia, . 
222. and Hiſt, 
of the Archbi. 
ſhop's Troubles 
and Tryal, p, 
168, 169. 


* 


77) King 
harkes's large 


Archbiſhopric of Canterbury] News came to Courty- Declaration, 28 


Auguſt 4, of the Archbiſhop's death ; and the King 
reſolved preſently to give the Archbiſhopric to Biſhop 
Laud : which he did Aug. 6. He was elected Aug. 19. 
and confirmed Septemb. 19 (78). 

[HH] And his anſwer bath times was, &.) Mr 
Whitelock afligns the following reaſon for his refu- 
fal (79) ; becauſe he was, * as high already as En 
* land could advance him, and he would not be 
* cond to any in another kingdom.” 

[III That no clergyman ſhould he ordained Prieft 
without « Title.) That is, without a certainty of ſome 
immediate maintenance ; and not be reduced to the 
neceſſity of becoming itinerant, and (as too often hap- 
pens) indigent and ſcandalous, Miniſters. A ſufficient 
Title for Orders, by Canon 33, is, a Preſentation to an 
ecclefiaſtical preferment actually void ; ſome cure, or 
miniſter's place, vacant, either in a cathedral or col- 
legiate church; a Fellowſhip or Chaplainſhip in a col- 
lege ; or the being a Maſter of Arts in either univer- 
ſity of five years ſtanding, and living there at his own 
charge.—The end of the Injunction now given, was to 
hinder the Lecturers which were at that ũime fo much 


gy in faſhion, from getting into orders ; a Lecture not 


being admitted as a Canonical Title : and likewiſe to 
reſtrain private gentlemen, not qualified by law, from 
keeping trencher chaplains in their houſes, as Dr Hey- 
lin expreſſes it (80). 

[KK] Hi: Majeſty's Declaration about Lawful 
Sports.) See Qu. 's Licence to John Secon- 
ton, to uſe ſome playes and upon nine ſeveral 
Sundays, c. publiſhed bp. Hear, in the preface 
to his edition of Camden: of Qu. Elizabeth, 


« 28 | | 
n t- xx 7. 


» © 


above, Heylid, 
p. 304. and A- 
nimad verfions on 
Fuller's Hift. p. 
226. Ruſhw, 
Part ii, p. 293, 
321, 731. 
Neal's Hiſtory of 
the Puritans, 
Vol. II. p. 312, 


(78) Diary, p · 
49. and Le 
Neve, as above, 
p. 9+ 


(79) Memor'sls, 
&c, as above, p. 
18. but ke p. 
101. 


(80) Heylin, p. 
239. Ruſhw. 
Vol. II. P · 21%, 
&c, 


94 
1d 


213. 


* 


103 


278, 34 


Fuller's 


(*) Heylin, p- 
269, 273, 190, 
295. Ec. 347» 
White 


Troubles 
Tryal, p- 261. 


( Heylin, p. 
218, 260, &c. 


377» R 

Hiſt. of his 
Troubles, &c. p. 
165, 374+ 


) Ruſhw. 
a II. p- - 


— 
($1) Burnet's 
Hiſt. of the Re- 
form, Part ii. p. 
158. and Collect. 
of Records, p. 
205, 


(32) Hey lin, p. 
269, 272. See 
alſo p- 309, &c. 
and his Obſervat. 
on Leſtrange's 
Hiſt, of King 
"Charles 1 P · 82, 
133, &c. 


(33) Burnet, as 
above, p. 399. 


0 1 * 8 younger trdin (1) i? and 


our good 


certainly ſuch a 


diſpoſal of whatſoever concerned the Chur 
with the Lord Cottington Chancellor of t 


L A ET D. 


Puritan 1 
with plays and interludes, and count themſelves b 
practice: and ſo were the vexatious 


proſecutions clergymen 4s vp» 
(=) Heylin, f. fuſed to read the Declaration aforeſaid in their churches (m). In the years 1644, 1 257 f 
j 


Howe very 
ions of ſuch 


ameleſs. 


t). But he fell into very warm diſputes 
chequer, who took all opportunities of 


impoſing upon him (v) [NN]. After having continued a year Commiſſioner of the 


[XK] To remove the Communion-table from the 
midale, tothe eaft end of the chancel, altar-wiſe.) At the 
time of our Reformation from the errors of Popery, on 

rpoſe to divert people's minds . from conſidering the 
— as a Sacrifice ; the name of Altar was 
turn'd into Table, and it was ordered to be removed 
from the eaſt end to another part of the chancel. 
This appears from one of Biſhop Ridley's Injunctions, in 
15 50% being in theſe words: Whereas in divers 
C ſome uſe the Lord's Board, after the form of 
© a Table, and ſome of an Altar, whereby diſſention 
is perceived to ariſe among the unlearned ; there- 
* fore wiſhing a godly unity to be obſerved in all 
© our dioceſs ; and for that the form of a Table may 
* more move and turn the fimple from the old ſuper- 
* ſtitious opinions of the Popiſh maſs, and to the right 
* uſe of the Lord's-ſupper, We exhort the Curats, 


* Churchwardens, and Queſtmen, to erect and ſet up 


the Lord's Board, after the form of an honeſt Table, 
* decently covered, in ſuch place, of the Quire or 
* Chancel, as ſhall be thought moſt meet by their 
* diſcretion and agreement, ſo that the Miniſters, with 
* the Communicants, may have their place ſeparated 
from the reſt of the people (81).* Accordingly the 
Altars were thus removed in moſt But Arch- 
biſhop Laud obſerving, that by this fituation they 
were liable to ſeveral hanations ; as for inftance, 
That the Churchward ept their accounts, and diſ- 
patched pariſh-buſineſs upon them; Schoolmaſters 
taught boys to write upon them, who laid their hats, 
ſatchels, and books thereon : many ſat, and lean'd irre- 
verently againſt them during ſermon-time ; dogs piſs'd 
againſt them, and otherwiſe defiled them ; Glafiers 
mending windows there, knock'd them full of nail- 
holes, c. (82); the Archbiſhop, I ſay, obſerving this, 
ordered the Tables to be remov'd cloſe to the eaſt- 
wall, with the ends north and ſouth, and to be rail'd 

Void the like prophanations. But this altera- 
ti ended with violent and unreaſonable oppo- 
ſition hand, and too ſevere proſecutions on the 
other. And all might have been eaſily prevented or 
accommodated only by this — that is, 
by ſetting out the Communion- on t- 


days, in the middle or ſome convenient place of the 
Chancel, and keeping 


where the Altar had ſtood ; — to —— 
zabeth's injunctions (8 3). Bus in thoſe miſerable Times 


there was no Moderation der fide 
[LL] To % tb 

French or Dutch.] 

meddling with 


+ the preſent Government" Wt 


. V. No. 24434. 


it at other times within rails 


Lord Clarendon gives a flagrant i 
| The ſubſtance of it is thus: K. Charles I. w 


Treaſury, 
© 2. That by this means they lived in England, as if 
they were a kind of God's /ae/ in Egype, to the 
great diſhonour of the Church of Exg/axd, to 
* which at firſt they fled for ſhelter again# perſecu- 
tion But by _ favour which that * 
* received, it incroached upon us, till i 
+ dome — whidi « Charch, and 2 kind of 
. Om On © 14 
> gerous, how ſmall beginning it had. 
* 3. That they live here, and enjoy all freedom, and 
« yet for the moſt part ſcorn ſo much as to learn the 


- . 
1 ! 
* 
* 


Troubles and 
Tryal, p. 297 


2 286, E. 
bis- 


(=) Idem, p. 
100. 


* 


* language, or to converſe with any, more than for ad- 


vantage of bargaining. And will take no Engliſhman 
n he theie — nor teach them fs 
* manufaftures. 4. That for Religion, if after ſo many 
deſcents of their children born in the land, and fo Na- 
tive Subjects, theſe children of theirs ſhould refuſe 
8 2 and communicate with the Church Cop: 
1 , into whoſe boſom their parents fled at firſt for 
* ſuccour ; I thought then (fays he) and do ftill, that no 
* ſtate could in ſafety, or would in wiſdom endure it. 
* And this concerning their Children; was all that was 
« defired of me—(84).” 4 
[MM] inted one of the Commiſſioners of the 
Treafury.] Heylin gives us the following account 
of his promotion to that . * About the year 
E 1631, he firſt diſcovered bow ill his Majeſties Trea- 
* ſury had been managed between Sow So of- 
* ficers of his Revenue, to the enriching of themſelves, 
* and the impoveriſhing of their Maſter. But the 
* abuſes being too great to be long concealed, his 
* Majeſty is made acquainted with all particulars, 
© who t did much eftrange his countenance 
from the principal of them. For which fer- 
vice to the King none was ſo much ſuſpected by 
* them as Archbiſhop Laud, againſt whom they began to 
6 iſe, endeavouring all Key could, to remove him 
: his Majefties ear, or at the leaſt to leſſen the 
* efteem and reputation which his fidelity and upright 
—_ — him. But ſtill he kept his 
« ground, and prevailed at laft.' - - - For, upon the 
death of Wefton Earl of Portland, be waz appoint: 
a-Commiſfioner of the Treaſury, jointly with * Sir Fr. 
* Cottington Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
* Eſq; and Sir Francis Windebank, Principal 8 ies 
of State, and certain others z who! with no ſmall 


* envy looked upon him as if he bad ſet over 
them for a Superviſor (85).* 

[NN] He fell inte warm diſputes with Cit 4 
who took all oppertunitier of impoſing upon him } 


ce of it; and 
with ſuch circumſtances as ſeem alnioft improbable. 


y affected to hunting, and the ſpe 
; had a great defire to make a great 
5 deer, between Ri 
32 


* and 


* 
PS3 


(34) Hitt. of his 
Troubles and 
Tryal, p · 165. 
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* " 13 
advantages of it [O' O}, he 
| Z . in- 
ntſhip of lege, Deanery of 
cloſer, and Biſhopric of Londen (x), But that 
diſcontented many of the Laiety PP] Lt 


© and Hampton-court, where feftion to his perſon, and be was not 
of his own, and I not be high- treaſon.” The 
made it very fit for . of his diſcourſe, [nl gran : 
* ſome pariſhes had 8 'd 5 a WV Why ? from whence he had re- 
« « ceiv'd that dodrine 2” he ſaid with the fame tem- 
. intermi « yer, Tbey who did not wiſh the King's health, 
+ inheritance, or could not love him ; and they who went about to 
* takiog them into t % hinder his recreation, which preſerv'd his 
© largpeſs, or for the * health, might be thought, for ought he knew, guilty 
* to purchaſe thoſe of the bi crimes. Upon which the Arch- 
more fax them than * biſhop in great rage, and with many reproaches 4 
* been to be ſold ; and © left him, and either tly, or upon the next op- 
* yeyor, and other * portunity, told the That he now knew who 
* owners. ; - * was his great counſellor for making his park, and that 
* yailed with, but man eſ- be did not wonder that men durſt not — any 
* pecially a gentleman » WSarguments to the contravy, or let his Majeſty know 
3 « with 2 i « how much he ſuffer'd in it, = ſuch principles 
being as earneſt to iſe, * in divinity, and law, were laid down to terrifos 
* as if the Kiog his ** them;”” and ſo recounted to him the conference he 
* own . Biſhop Juzon, who was Treaſurer, and bad with the Lord Cottington, bitterly inveighin 
* the i Chancdlegof the rr mags — him and his doctrine, mentioning him wit 
« were, © from the , * all the ſharp reproaches imagmable, and beſeeching 
„only * his Majeſty, That his counſel] might not prevail 
* the « with him, taking ſome pains to make his conclu- 
4 wall * fons appear very falſe and ridiculous. The King 
* near * ſaid no more, but My Lord, you are deceiv'd, 
* «« Cottington is too hard for you ; upon my word, he 
tho „ hath not only diſſwaded me more, and given more 
# and «« reaſons againſt this buſineſs, than all the men io 
© by the coun ++ England have done, but hath really obſtructed the 
© and endeavour'd by Work by not doing his duty, as I commanded him, 
| 4 5 y from for which I have been very much diſpleaſed with 
on « paring do, in 
© the bargains 1 King 
1 very angry e was 
— x to go already 
% cauſed to wall 
* to be ich Cot- 
4 75 j 
* we t concern'd as well 
* and it was too near London not to be the common 
« diſcourſe. Archbiſhop Laud (who defr'd exceed- late years had raiſed themſelves from very mean and 
* ingly that the King ſhould be poſſeſs'd as much of — fortunes to the titles and eſtates of Earls, which 
the of the people as was poſlible, at leaſt that conceived could not be done without wrong to 
they ſhould have no juſt cauſe to both; therefore he reſolved to recommend ſuch a man 
- © with it, reſoly 
* hedid; any receiv'd ſuch — anſwer from * that 
* he thought his Majeſty rather not inform d enough 
+ of the faccumenionces end milchics of the thing, 
* than pokti 8 lin, 
upon one day he ometion 2 * 
and, according Cla- 
+ great warmth 
do very well 
FE... 
es 
- - 
as 


ſerves (89), the Archbiſkop was generally conceived 
neither to have conſulted his own peace nor 
+ his future ſafety. Had be ied his own prefene 


(39) P. 285. 


, Þ 1370, Ke. differed, even in the leaſt inflance, from, a 


metropolitan ; which; after 
troubles coming on, be 2 74 
„Al the Records in e cler 
chem all fairly tranſcribed in 4 latge book of velluth 


* but the 


he was atythe charge of avi 


p. 324, &c, . _ ] - —— | | A. 
428 and it being brought to him finiſhed. June Yo, 16427, he depoſited 
Troubles, fe. at Lambeth, for the ſervice of p p For fot K he | . 
ee upon getting the Engliſh Liturgy introduced into the Church of Scotland 3 
(*) Diary, p. the Scotiſh Biſhop | rage prepared 
54, *9- ꝗ and a collection of Canons for public ſervice [& LJ. The Canons were publ 
{#) Ruſhw. Vol. 
II. p. 385, &c. 
Hey lin, p. 224, 
279, 304, Kc. 


27» 


19 Rabe. vol. IL 


. Se. b. 


cerning the late 
2 p. 17, T 
855 chamber, chiefl 


a” 
26, 


* 

rous proſecution | | the Star op (4) Dizy, 2 

Williams JV]; who was condemned July 11 this year, in a fine of 16,000 pounds, Heya, p. 367: 
and 


* have been of aſe to-him in the change of times. But Litu in a bock innfla, , The Alliance Gf Divind N 
* he preferred his Majeſty's advantage before his par- &c. by Hamon Leſtrange, Eſq;"” folio 
* ticular concernments, the ſafety of the publick be- [77] 
fore his own.” = \_. | | W. Þr ; 
[22 ] And'a collefion of Canons.) The reader chamber. The firſt 
may fee the heads of theſe Canons in Dr Heylin's intituled * Hyfr 
(90) P. 280, &c. Hiſtory of our Archbiſhop (90). * Befides other excep- 
tions made to them, it was a fatal i » as 
(1) Vol. I. p. Lord Clarendon obſerves (91), that theſe Canons, nei- 
. ther before nor aſter they were ſent to the King, had 
282 deen ever ſeen by any Aſſembly of the Kirk, which 
Heylin, p. 281, Was oblig'd to the obſervation of z nor ſo much 
as communicated to the Lords of of that 
kingdom: tho* Archbiſhop Land had caution'd the c 
Scotiſh biſhops not to propoſe any thing in this buſineſs 1637, for theſe three Books, | | 
that ſhould be contrary to the laws of the land. And ligienis, & Flagellum Pontificis & Epiſcoporum Latia- 
it was as ſtrange that they ſhoald be publiſhed near lian: Apologeticus ad Prefules Anglicancs : his 
two years before the Liturgy ; when ſome of them re- Letexy.—And Henry Burton B. D. Rector of Ant- 
quir'd a punctual compliance with it, —before they thew's Friday-ftreet, was, the ſame year, proſecuted in 
knew what it contain'd. the ſame court, for two ſermons preached by him 
[RR] Spirited up by the nobility who were loſers by Novemb. 5, 1636, on Prov. zxiv. 21, 22. wherein he 
he reflitution of Epiſcopacy.) In K. James the iſt's invei againſt the Innovations in the Church ; and 8 
e, the lands. of all the Cathedral Churches which he printed under this title, Two Sermons 4. | 
d religious Houſes, which had been ſettled on the | 
Crown by act of parliament, were ſhared | 
lords and t men of that ki (by the 


nivance of the Earl of Murray and of ts) 
to make them fure unto that fide: and ing 
thus poſſeſſed of the fame lands, with the Regalities 


and Tythes belonging to thoſe Eccleſiaſtical Corpora- 

tions, lorded it with pride and infolence enough in 

(92) Spaxſwood's their ſeveral territories (92). Upon the reſtoration of 
Hiſt, Epiſcopacy, the poſſeſſors of the foreſaid revenue: 

* gan to fear they Id be taken from them 

King Cberles': maintenance of the Bi and the more as 

large Declaration ſhops * pretended high! he Tythes and I 

concerning the nations (93) 3" and firſt a Revocation, and then a Com- 

lace Tumalts, . miffion for taking the ſurrendries of them at the King's 

b 41 


i 
1 


Charge of the Scot ayainft 
pri in $64r, 4 in the Archbiſhop' 

; roubles and Tryal, — prnpepd "dg pa- 
(94) P. $7,-&c, ragraph (q4). An ABSRt oF it iein R 69. 
— he Reader may fee exaftly, wherein thi 

(95) Vol. 111, Scotifh Li agreed with, and wherein it any way 


+ 


E 
: 


[ 


4 


7 


Ty 
uſhw. Vol. 
416, &c. 

p. 198, 413. 


p. 54+ 
II. 


(e) Ruſhw. Vol. 
II. p. $03, &c. 
Heylin, p. 323, 
324, &c. 


(f) Heylin, p. 
„147. 
adde. Vol. 11. 


p- 450. and Vol. 
III. App. p. 306. 


(xz) Diary, p. 55. 
and Hey lin, p. 
337» 338. 


(5) Heylin, p. 
357. 


(/) Hiſt. of his 
Troubles and 


Tryal, p. 76. 


() Heylia, p. 
374. 


The two 
others, were the 
Earl of Strafford, 
and Marquis of 

1 Hamilton, 


*] Diary, p. 57» 
Co it of hb 
Troubles, &c. 


p- 230. 


(n) Hift, of his 
Troubles, p. 78. 
Ruſhw. Vol. III. 


0 Hiſt. of h's 
roubles, p- 79» 

30. and 

Ruſhwe, Vol. III. 

p- 1172, 1186, 

1205, &c. 


(p) See his 
Troubles and 
Tryal, P 79. 
240, 280, 282, 
283. 

Ruſhw. Vol. 
III. p. 1338. 
and Vol. IV. 

| an < ans 
196,, &c. 


Heylin, p. 
252. 323. 
Ruſh w. Vol. II. 
p. 416, &c. 

See Abp ag 

Speech, p. 43S, 
_— 


fag) Ruhw. 2s 
above, p. 803, 
2 


, 


oy 


8 


L A U D. 


and tg be i 

of the ſame month, from all his eccleſiaſtical ſunctions (d). Upon another information, 

he was ſentenced [V], February 14, 1638-9, to pay the King 5000 
e 


nds more, 
and the Archbiſhop 3000 ds. And Lambert Oſbaldeſton, ma Weſtminſter- 


ſchool, ſtyled his confederate, Wis fined goo0 pounds to the King, me ſum to the 
Archbiſhop ; deprived of all preferments ; condemned t& impriſonment during the King's 
pleaſure; to ſtand in the pillory, and have his ears nailed thereto (e). In order to pre- 
vent the printing and publiſhin of what our Archbiſhop thought improper books, he 
procured a decree to be pa in the Star- chamber, July 11, 1637, to regulate the trade 
of printing; whereby it was injoined, that the maſter- printers ſhould be reduced to a 
ain number; and, that none of them ſhould print any books, till they were licenſed 
by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury or the Biſhop of London, or by ſome of their 
chaplainsz or by the Chancellors or Vicechancellors of the two univerſities (f). He fell 
into the Queen's diſpleaſure, October 22 this year, by ſpeaking with his uſual warmth 
to the King, at the Council-table, concerning the increaſg of Papiſts, their frequent res 
ſort to Somerſet houſe, and the unſufferable miſdemeanors of ſome of them, ig perverting 
his — ſubjects to Popery (g). January 31, 1638-9, he wrote a circ letter to 
his Suffragan-Biſhops; wherein he exhorted them and their clergy, to contribute liberally 
towards the raiſing of the army, which the King was aſſembling, in order to bring the 
rebellious Scots to obedience (5). For this he was called an Incendiary ; but he declares, 
on the contrary, that he laboured for peace fo long, *cill he received a great check; and 
that, in the Council, his counſels alone prevailed for peace and forbearance (i). In 1639, 
he employed one Mr Petley to tranſlate the Liturgy into Greek: and at his recommenda- 
tion it was, that Dr Joſeph Hall Biſhop of Exeter compoſed his learned treatiſe, of Epiſ- 
copacie by Divine Right, aſſerted (x). On the fifth of December the ſame year, he was 
one of the three Privy-Counſellors (I) that adviſed the King to call a Parliament in caſe of 
the Scotiſh rebellion : which time a reſolution was taken to aſſiſt the King in extraor- 
dinary ways, if the Parliament ſhould prove peeviſh, and refuſe ſupplies (m). A new 
Parliament being ſummoned, met April 13, 1640: and the Convocation the day fol- 
lowing. But the Commons Kunching out into extravagant complaints againſt the Arch- 
biſhop; and inſiſting upon having grievances redreſſed before they granted any ſupply, 
the Parliament was unhappily diſſolved May the 5th (2). The Convocation however con- 
tinued ſitting, which the Archbiſhop was not ſatisfied with, *till he was determined by 
the opinion ot the Lord Keeper Finch and ſeveral eminent lawyers; and by a precedent 
in the year 1586, The reaſon of their continuance, was, that having agreed to give the 
King fix ſubſidies, payable in fix years, and amounting ig the whole to a hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds; but the act not being made up & the diſſolution of the Parlia- 
ment, his Majeſty was unwilling to loſe ſo conſiderable a ſum : therefore he granted them 
a new commiſſion under the broad- ſcal, according to ſtatute 25 Henry VIII. cap. 19, by 
virtue of which they ſat *fill the 29th of May (o). In this Convocation ſeventeen Canons 
were made [XX]. But, both the Canons and the fitting of the Convocation, were im- 
puted aftrrwards to the Archbiſhop as a moſt enormous crime (p) [XY]. And on him 


alſo 


he was ſo ſeverely treated (98). As for the other, ſee 


containing all things neceſſary to ſalvation ; and thi 
the following note. 


mpriſoned in the Tower during che King's pleaſure ] Ind ſuſpended the 24 


made] The 


[V] Upon another information he was ſentenced.) 
This ſecond ſentence was grounded only upon three 
Letters found in a box in the Biſhop's houſe at Bugden, 
and written to him by Mr Oſbaldeſton in 1633 : where- 
in mention was made of the great Leviathan, the Jittle 
Urchin, the little meddling Hocus Pocus. By which two 
laſt names it was inſiſted upon, that Mr Oſbaldefton 
meant Archbiſhop Laud, tho” he 282 to the contrary, 
and declared that he meant one Dr Spicer (99). This laſt 
ſentence therefore was, if poſſible, much harder than 

the other. 

[XX] In this Convocation ſeventeen Canons were 

* of them were, 1. Concerning the 
regal Power For the better keeping the day of 
his Majeſties „„ — y 3. For ſup- 
reſſing the growth of Popery. 4. Againſt Socinia- 

— * Againſt SeQtaries. 6. An Oath injoyn'd for 
the preventing of all Innovations in doctrine and go- 
vernment. 7. A declaration concerning ſome Rites 
and Ceremonies. 8. Of preaching for Conformity. 
9. One book of Articles to be uſed at all parochial 
viſitations. 10. Concerning the converſation of the 
clergy. 11. Chancellors patents, 12. Chancellors 
alone not to ggnſure any of the clergy in ſundry caſes. 
13. Excommiinication and Abſolution not to be pro- 
nounced but by a Prieſt. 14. Co ing commutations, 
and the diſpoſing of them. 15. Touching concurrent 
juriſdiftions. 16. ing Licences to marry. 
17. Againſt vexatious citations.— The oath in Canon 
the 6th was in theſe words: I A. B. do ſwear, That 
* I do approve the Doctrine and Diſcipline or Go- 
* verment eſtablied in the Church of England, as 


I will not endeavour by myſelf or any other, direct 
* or indirectly, to bring in any Popiſh Doctrine, con- 
© trary to that which is ſo eſtabliſhed ; nor will I ever 
give my conſent to alter the Government of this 
* Church by Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Deans and Arch- 
* deacons, &c. as it ſtands now eſtabliſhed, and as by 
right it ought to ſtand, nor yet ever to ſubject it to 
* the uſurpations and ſuperſtitions of the ſee of 


Rome (100).'—Againſt theſe Canons, and the Oath (00) Nalſon, 
et cetera, 2s it was called, many violent ſpeeches were vol. I. p. 545, 
made in the enſuing Parliament (101) ; tho”, really, &c. 


any one that woald fit 


dawn and read them 
and impartially, could n 


d them All liable to the 


ſolution was then taken to 
deavoured to eſtabliſh. 
[Tr] Were imputed afterw#ds to the Archbiſhop 
as a moſt enormous crime.] For which ſee the places 
in his Tryal referred to in the margin above. And in 
the next Parliament, Dec. 15, 16. the Commons 
reſolved, * That the clergy of England convented in 
any Convocation or Synod, or otherwiſe, have no power 
to make any Conſtitutions, Canons, or acts whatſoever 
in matter of Doctrine, Diſcipline or otherwiſe, to bind 
the Clergy or the Laity of the land, without common 
conſent of Parliament. That the ſeveral Conſtitutions 


and Canons eccleſiaſtical, treated upon by the Arch- 


Biſhops, and clergy gf the Provinces of Can- 
terbury and York, and a upon with the King's 
Majeſties Licence, in their ſeveral Sy nod begun at 
London. and York 1640, do not bind the clergy or 
laity of this land, or either of them. That thoſe 


Canons 


(101) Ruſhw, 
ſevere cenſure they underwent. But the true reaſon — 
why they were ſo exclaimed againſt, is, Becauſe a te- Nalſon. Vol. I. 
defiroy the points they en- P. 595» Kc. 


L A 


John Lilburne, W. Prynne's ant, cauſ- 


U Dy 


alſo many laid the blame and pdium of thg, Parliament's diffolutiin, S0 that tealous 


per to be poſted, May 9, upon the Old 


Exchange, animating the apprentices to fack his houſe at Lambeth, the Monday fol- 


lowing. On that day, above 500 of them aſſembled in a riotous and tumultuary manner: 
but the Archbiſhop having had previous notice, ſecured the houſe as well as he could, and 


retired to his chamber at Whitehall, where he remained ſome days. 


leaders was ha 


One of the ring- 


nged, drawn, and quartered, the 21ſt of the fame month, being condem- 


ned for treaſon, upon the ſtatute 25 Edw. III. becauſe fo great a number were aſſembled, 


in a warlike manner, with a drum, and with unlawful intents (g). 


In Auguſt following, % Dir, pe. 


a libel was found in Covent- Garden; animating the apprentices and ſoldiers to fall upon — p. 


him, in the King's abſence, that is, during his ſecond expedition into Scotland (r). 


Parliament that met November 3, 1640, not being better diſpoſed in his favour, but for 


the moſt part bent upon his ruin ; ſeveral angry ſpeeches were made a 


Houſe of Commons (5) [Z Z]. 


upon, when he had ſo many and ſo powerful enemies: namely, almoſt the whole body of 
the Puritans: too many of the Engliſh nobility and others: and the bulk of the Scotch 


nation. 


The Puritans# who reputed and called him the 


of the Troubles, and over-rigorous Proſecutions „ ear ag moſt noiſy, obſtinate, and 
is 


and by his graſping at the odious office of Prime- 
faults and miſcarriages are generally laid: and 


buſy of them: the Nobility, who were e 


warm and incautious manner, 
iniſter ; odious, becauſe on him all 
e Scots, driven to a pitch of fury and 


The 34 
Nalſon's impar - 
tial Collection, 


gainſt him in the , 7 . 


No wonder that his ruin ſhould be ſought and reſolved 1 


Heylin, p. 425. 
(r) Diary, p. 59% 
ſole author of the Innovations; (% Journals of 


the Houſe of 
Commons. 


Ruſhw. Vol. 
IV. p. 122, 193. 
Nalſon, as 

p. 690, 771. 


madneſs, by the reſtoring of Epiſcopal government, and the introduction amongſt them £2 _ 


Ea 


of the Engliſh ſervice-book. Therefore, he was not only examined December 4, in the 
of Strafford's caſe ; but December 16, when the Commons came to debate about the 


late Convocation and Canons, he was repreſented as the author of them; and a committee 
put upon him to enquire into all his actions, and to prepare a charge again him. The 


ſame morning, in the Houſe of Lords, he was named as an incendiary, in an ac 
put in by the Scotiſh commiſſioners. Two days after, December 18, Denzill 


tion 
olles, 


Eſq; ſecond fon to the Earl of Clare, carried up to the Lords, in the name of the Com- 


mons, the impeachment againſt him of high treaſon ; deſiring he might be forthwith ſe- 
queſtred from Parliament, and committed ; and the Commons would, within a con- 


venient time, reſort to them with particular accuſations and articles. 


Soon after, the 


Scotiſh commiſſioners preſented alſo to the Upper Houſe the charge againſt him, tending 
to prove him an incendiary. Whereupon he was immediately committed to the cuſtody 


of Mr James Maxwell, Gentleman- Uſher of the Black Rod (2). 22 
ten weeks in his cuſtody, Sir Henry Vane, jun. brought up, February 26, from the 36, m_—_ G 


After he had continued 


Commons to the Lords, fourteen articles againſt him; which they deſired time to prove 


in 12 and that he might in the mean while be kept ſafe. 
l 


Accordingly Mr Max- 


conveyed him in his coach to the Tower, March 1, 1640-41, amidſt the inſults and 


reproaches of the mob (uv). His enemies, of which the number was great, began then to 


Canons and Conſtitutions do contain in them many mat- 
ters contrary to the King's prerogative, to the funda- 
mental laws and flatutes of the realm, to the right of 
Parliament, to the property and liberty of the ſubjects, 
and matters tending to ſedition, and of dangerous con- 
ſequence (102). : | 

[ZZ] Several angry ſpeeches were made againſt 
him in the Houſe of Commons.) Particularly one, 
Decemb. 18. by Harbottle Grimſton, Eſq; in which 
are theſe virulent expreſſions : — We are now fallen 
* upon the great man, the Archbiſhop ,of Canterbury, 
* look upon him as he is in bighnefs, Kae he is the ftye 
of all peſtilential 5 that hath infected the ftate 
* and government of this commonwealth : look upon 
* him in his dependances, and he is the man, the 
only man, that hath raiſed and advanced all thoſe, 
that together with bimſelf have been the authors and 
* cauſers of all our ruines, miſeries, and calamities we 
* now groan under. Who is it but he only that hath 
* brought the Earl of Strafford to all his great places 
and imployments ; a fit ſpirit and inſtrument to acłk 
and execute all his wicked and blocdy defigns in 
+ theſe kingdoms ? Who is it but he only that brought 
in Secretary Windebank into this place of ſervice, of 
* truſt, the very broker and pander to the whore of 
* Babylon? Who is it, Mr Speaker, but he only that 
* hath advanced all our Popiſh Biſhops ? I ſhall name 
* bur ſome of them, Biſhop Manwaring, the Biſhop of 
* Bath and Wells, the Biſhop of Oxford, and Biſhop 
« Wren, the leaſt of all theſe birds, but one of the 
* moſt unclean ones.—* Who is it, Mr Speaker, but 
this great Archbiſhop of Canterbury, that hath ſitten 
* at the helm, to ſteer and to mana 
that have been ſet on foot in this kingdom this ten 
years laſt paſt: and rather than be would ſtand out, 
* he bath moſt unworthily truxked and chaffered in the 


all the projects 


& YOL. V. Ne. 242. 


give full vent to their paſſions and prejudices, and to endeavour to ruin his reputation = 
(A4AA4]. In March and April 1641, the Houſe of Commons ordered him, jointly with 


all 


* meaneſt of them; as for inſtance, that of Tobacco, 
* wherein thouſands of poor people have been ſtripped 
© and turned out of their Trades, for which they have 
© ſerved as apprentices : we all know he was the com- 
* pounder and contracter with them for the Licences, 
putting them to pay fines and a fee-farm-rent to uſe 
their Trade. — Mr Speaker, we all know what he 


(e) Diary, p. 60. 
144. 


Nalſon, as above, 
Vol. I. p · 69 Is 


(=) Diary, p. 
Gr, and 


Tryal, p. 148, 
174» 


© hath been charged withall here in this houſe, 


* cendent nature, no leſs than the ſubverſion of the 
© Government of this kingdome, and the alteration 
of the Proteftant Religion: and this is not upon bare 
information only, but much of it is come before us 
already upon clear and manifeſt proofs, and there is 
* ſcarce any grievance or complaint come before us in 
© this place, wherein we do not find him intermen- 
« tioned, and as it were twiſted into it, like a buſie 
angry waſp, his ſting is in the tail of every thing. — 
* Mr Speaker, he hath been the great and common 
* enemie of all goodneſs and good men, and it is not 
© ſafe that fuch @ Viper ſhould be near his Majeſties 
* perſon, to diftil his poyſon into his ſacred ears, nor is 
it ſafe for the commonwealth, that he fit in fo emi- 
© nent a place of government being thus accuſed ; we 
know what he did in the Earl of Strafford's caſe : 
this man is the corrupt fountain that hath infeted 
* all the flreams, and till the fountain be 4 
we can never expect or hope to have clear chan- 
* nels, &c. (103)' — Theſe are the rhetorical flouriſhes 
in this inve&tive. The whole of it is aggravated and un- 


genteel ; ſome falſe ; and the reſt unworthy to come from 


the mouth of Mr Grimſlon, a gentleman, or a Chriftian. 
But ſuch was the ill- humour of thoſe violent times, when 
no Candour and very little Juſtice could be expected. 
[44A] And to endeavour to ruin bis reputation. 
For that purpoſe, nomberlefs Libels and Ballads agair 
32 M bim 


crimes of a dangerous conſequence, and of a tranſ- 


(103) Nalſon, 
Vol. I. p. 690. 
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w) Prynne's 


ranny, Kc. 


. 07. 


(3) Diary, p. 60. Proved of by the Houle before collation or inſtitution (2). 


and Troubles and 


A 
all thoſe that had paſſed ſentence in the 


Prynae, to make fatisfaftion and reparati 
by their ſentence and imprifonment (w). 


alſo been condemned by the 


\nd he was fined 20,000 
Sev Divorery in the late Convocation (x). On the 21ſt of December foregoing, the Archbiſhop 
Houſe of Lords to pay 300 pounds to Sir Robert Howard, 
_ vol. 1. for falſe impriſonment (y) [B B B]. & The 25th of June, 164 he ſent down to Oxford, 
p- 783, 288. his reſignation of the Chancellorſhip of that univerſity ;. to be publiſhed in Convocation. 


U D. 


-Chamber againſt Burton, Baſt wick, and. 
them, folahe damagęs they had ſuſtained 
pounds for his. acti 


In order to take from him the diſpoſal of all his benefices, the Houſe of Lords ſequeſtred, 
2282 the 23d of October following, his juriſdiction, putting it into the hands of his inferior 
Mals, Fel. l officers ; and injoined, that he ſhould give no benefice that was in his diſpoſal, without 
firſt preſenting to the Houſe the names of ſuch -perſons as he nominated to it, to be ap- 


the Lords ordered his arms at Lambeth-pa 


lace, which had coſt him above three hundr 


The 2oth of January 1641-2, 
ed 


Tryal, f. 108. pounds, to be taken away by the Sheriffs of London. Before the conclufion of that year, 
in purſuance of a reſolution of Parliament, all the rents and profits of his Archbiſhoprick 
were ſequeſtred for the uſe of the Commonwealth: and his houſe was plundered of what 
money it afforded, by two members of the Houſe of Commons (a). What was very 
hard, when he petitioned afterwards the Parliament for a maintenance, he could not ob- 
tain any; nor even the leaſt part of above two hundred pounds worth of his own wood 
Tryal, p. 185, and coal at Lambeth, for his neceſſary uſe in the Tower (45). On the 25th of April 1643, 
a motion was made in the Houſe of Commons, at the inſtance of Hugh Peters and others 


(x) Diary, p. 
Troubles, &c. 


P+ 183. 

@) Diary, p. 64. 
roubles and 

196, 197. 


2 193, 


of that ſtamp, to ſend, or tranſport, him to New-England ; but that motion was reject 
goods and books in Lambeth-houſe were ſeized ; and the 


And, on the gth of May, his 


ed. 


. 0% #1 goods ſold ſcarce for the third part of their value. All this, before he had been brought 
to any tryal : which was condemning him unheard. Seven days after, there came out an 
Ordinance ofyParliament, injoining him, to give no benefice, void, or to be void, with- 


2 Troubles, 
P. 205, 
206, 207, 413. 


(104) Wood, 23 
Hove, col. 59. 


(105) See Dug- 
Baron. 
— II. p. 432, 


leave and order of both Houſes (c). 


The thirty-firſt of the ſame month, W. Prynne, 
by a Warrant from the cloſe Committee, came and ſearched his room, and even rifled his 


pockets; taking away his Diary, private Devotions, and twenty-one bundles of paper 
which he had prepared for his own defence. Prynne promiſed a faithful reſtitution of 
them within three or four days, but he never returned quite three of the bundles of papers. 
In the mean time, the Archbiſhop not complying exactly with the ordinance abovemen- 
tioned, all the temporalities of his Archbiſfoprick were ſequeſtred to the Parliament, 
June 10; and he was ſuſpended from his office and benefice, and from all juriſdiction 


whatſoever (d). 


After he had contirmed above three years a cloſe priſoner, he was at 


length brought to his tryal [CCC], which commenced March 12, 1643-4, and laſted 


kim ſwarmed in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
without controul ; and even were put into the hands 
of the members of both houſes of Parliament, without 
the leaſt reſtraint or diſapprobation. Ludicrous and 
abuſive pictures were alſo made of him; whereby he 
was repreſented in a cage, faſtened to a poſt by a chain 
at his ſhoulder ; or in a cage with a jeſuit ; and the 
King's fool ſtanding by and laughing at them ; and 
ſuch low ribaldry (104). One Henry Walker, a poor 


feribbler, was very buſy in that ſcandalous work ; and good 


ſome of his pamphlets againſt the Archbiſhop are now 
lying before me. One intituled, * The Report of the 
* Biſhop of Canterburie's Dream.” Another, * Can- 
* terburie's Pilgrimage + in the teſtimony of an accuſed 
* Conſcience for the bloud of Mr Burton, Mr Prynne, 
© and Doctor Baſtwicke.” And another, A new play 
called Canterburie his Change of diot.” Beſides 
others mnumerable, wherein he is occaſionally mention'd. 
— The Archbiſhop had alſo been condemned to 
pay 5001. to Sir Robert Howard, for falſe impriſon- 
ment.] This caſe, as related by the Archbiſhop, was 
thus ; Sir John Villiers, eldeſt brother to George the 
great Duke of Buckingham, having taken to his ſe- 
cond wife, Elizabeth daughter of Sir Williaia Slingſby 
m Yorkſhire, Kt. ſhe baſely forſook his bed, and 
made herfelf a proſtitute to Sir Robert Howard, fifth 
ſon of Thomas Earl of Suffolk (105) ; by whom ſhe 
had a child, under the name of Miſtreſs Wright. Theſe 
things coming to be known, ſhe was brought into the 
high- commiſſion; and being there found guilty of adul- 
tery, Novemb. 19, 1627, was ſentenced to do penance, 
but to avoid that, ſhe withdrew. Afterwards, when 
the ſtorm was over, Sir Robert conveyed her to his 
houſe in Shropſhire, where ſhe lived avowedly with 
him ſome years, and had by him ſeveral children. 
At laſt, they grew to that open boldneſs, that he 
brought her up to London, and lodged ber in Weſt- 
minſter. This was ſo near the Court, and in fo 
view, that the King and the Lords took notice of it, 
as a thing full of impudence, that they ſhould ſo pub- 
tickly venture to outface the jaſtice of the realm, in ſo 
foul a buſineſs. And one day, as the Archbiſhop came 


twenty 


to wait upon the King, his Majefty told him of it, and 
added, that it was a great reproach to the charch an 
nation; and that he neglected his duty, in caſe he di 
not take order for it. The Archbiſhop anſwered, ſhe 
was the wife of a Peer of the Realm ; and that with- 
out his leave he could not attack her, but that now he 
knew his Majeſty's pleaſure, he would do bis beſt ts 
have her taken, and brought to penance, according to 
the ſentence againſt her. The next day he had the 
hap to apprehend both her and Sir Robert ; and 
by order of the high-commiſſion-court, impriſoned her 
in the Gate-houſe, and him in the Fleet. But Sir 
Robert bribing the turn-key of the priſon, conveyed 
the Lady away to France in man's apparel. There- 
upon, in the next fitting of the High-commiſſion, the 
Archbiſhop ordered him to be cloſe priſoner, till he 
brought the Lady forth. -So he continued cloſe pri- 
ſoner about two or three months. For this the fine 
abovementioned was impoſed upon the Archbiſhop, as 
being a moſt unjuſt and illegal impriſonment. Whereas 
the 2 had they had any oy 6 wire tans 
morality, ought to have approved 
——— ſeverely puniſhed the vile Adultrefs 
and Fornicator (106). 


(706) Tryal, 


[CCC] He was at /ength brought to bis tryal.] On &c. p. 146, 147. 


the 26th of February 1640 1, Sir Henry Vane carried 
up from the Commons to the Lords Faurteem Articles 
of Accuſation againſt him: to which the Commons 
added, in October 1643, Tex other Articles. The 
ſubſtance of them was, 1. That he had trziterouſly en+ 
deavoured to ſubvert the fundamental Laws and Go- 
vernment of the Kingdom of England, and inftead 
thereof to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical Go- 
vernment againſt law ; and to that had adviſed 
his Majeſty, that be might at bis own will and plea- 
ſure levy and take money of his ſubjecto, without their 
conſent in Parliament. 2. That he bad adviſed and 
procured ſermons and other diſcourſes to be . 

inted and publiſhed ; in which the authority of 

arliaments and the force of the Laws of this king- 
dom were denyed, and an abſolute and unlimited 


power over the perſons and eſtates of his yr” 4 


/ 


K 


» 147+ 


1 


opinions; and urged and injoyned 


» 1 A 


twenty days, ending the 29th of July, 1644 (. 


and. ſerious. peruſal of the who 


And, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of his enemies, it plainly 


U D. 4901 
Every unprejudicod perſon, aſtet a cook (1) b Tron * 
him, muſt own that he had not com- 


that nothing he had either ſaid or done was treaſon, by any known eſtabliſhed law of this 


kingdom (/). The tryal being over, it remained now that he ſhould be left to the ver- (f) See bi 


dict of the Houſe of Peers, or of a Middleſex-jury ; but, to all appeatance; his. proſecu- “ 
tors durſt not venture it upon that iſſue. Therefore they 


= 


to what muſt be 1 


called a cruel, if not an illegal, method; that is, an ordinance for his Anainder: which 


ſubjects was maintained and defended, not only in the 


King, bat alſo in himſelf and other biſhops, above and 


again thalaw. And that he had, in like manner, 
endeavoured to advance the power of the Capncil- 
table, the Canons of the Church, and the King's pre- 
rogative, above the Laws and Statutes of the realm. 
3. That he had, by letters, meſſages, c. to Judges 
and other miniſters of juſtice, interupted and perverted 
the courſe of Juſtice in the Courts at Weſtminſter, and 
elſewhere. And, to advance the canons of the Church 
and ecclefiaſtical, had oppoſed and ftopt the 
granting writs af Prohibition. 4. That he had fold 
juſtice to thoſe that had cauſes depending before him, 
and had taken unlawful gifts and bribes. 5. That he 
had trayterouſly cauſed a book of Canons to be com- 
poſed and publiſhed, and to be put in execution; in 
which were many matters contrary to the King's pre- 
rogative, to the fundamental laws and ſtatutes of the 
realm, to the right of parliament, ws the propriety and 
liberty of the ſubject, &c. And had cauſed a moſt 
dangerous and illegal Oath to be therein made and con- 
trived. 6. That he had aſſumed to himſelf a papal 
and tyrannical power, both in eccleſiaſtical and tempo- 
ral matters: and claimed the King's eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, as incident to his Epiſcopal and Archiepiſcopal 
office in this kingdom, denying the ſame to be de- 
rived from the Crown of England. 7. That he had 
indeavoured to alter and ſubvert God's true. Religion 
by law eſtabliſhed in this realm, and inſtead thereof to 
ſet up Popiſh ſuperſtition and idolatry : and to that end 
had and maintained divers Popiſh doctrines and 

; Popiſh and 
uperſtitioas ceremonies ; and cruelly perſecuted thoſe 
who © the ſame, and vexed others who refuſed 
to conform thereunto. 8. That he had intruded upon 
the places of divers great officers, and others ; whereby 


ſi 


he procured to himſelf the nomination of ſundry per- 


ſons to ecclefiaſtical Dignities, and the recommenda- 
tion of Chaplaias to the King, who were Popiſhly af- 
feted, or otherwiſe unſound and corrupt both in doc- 
trine and manners. 9g. That his own Chaplains were 
ſuch, and he having committed the licenfing of Books 
to them, by that means, divers falſe and ſuperſtitious 
Rooks had been publiſhed. 10. That he had endea- 
voured to reconcile the Church of England with the 
Church of Rome: and fr that purpoſe had conſorted 


and confederated with divers Popiſh prieſts and Jeſuits, 


(particularly one Sancta Clara, alias Damport [or 
rather Davenport,] and one Monſieur St Giles ) and 
kept ſecret intelligence with the Pope: and had per- 
mitted and countenanced a Popiſh Hierarchy to be 
eſtabliſhed in this kingdom. 11. That he had cauſed 
divers learned, pious, and orthodox Preachers to be 
filenced, ſuſpended, deprived, c. without any juſt 
and lawful cauſe ; whereby he had hindered the preach- 
ing of God's word, cauſed divers of his Majeſty's loyal 
10 to forſake the kingdom, &c. And that he 
cauſed the Feoffement for buying of Impropria- 
tions, for the maintenance of Preaching in ſeveral 
Churches to be overthrown. 12. That he had ſup- 
preſſed and abt the Privil and Immunities 
ted to the French and Dutch Churches in this 
Ping 13. That he had plotted and endeavoured 
to ſtir up war aud enmity between the Kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, and to that purpoſe had la- 
boured to introduce into Scotland divers Innovations 
both in Raligigg and Government, all or the moſt 
tending to P and Superſtition : and for their [i. e. 
the Scots] refuhng to ſubmit to ſuch Innovations, he 


adviſed his Majeſty to ſubdue them by force of rms; i 
and, by his own authority, did procure ſeveral perſons, | 


was firſt. read in the Houſe of Commons November 1 3, paſſed the ſixteenth, and imme- 
diately ſent up to the Lords. There it ſtuck 'till the beginning of January 1644-5, | 
by the violence of the Earl of Pembroke, and the threatnings of the mob's coming dawn (t * p. 
to force them, it was paſſed the fourth of that month, in a very thin houſe (g) [D BD). 


when + 


441, 44% 
Hey lin, & , 


" 
and enforced the Clergy, to contribute towards the 
maintenance of that warre z and when his Majeſty had 
made a Pacification betwixt the two Kin „the 

ſaid Archbiſhop did cenſure that Pacification as diſ- 

honourable to his Majeſty, and incenſe his Majeſty 

againſt his Subjects of Scotland, that he did thereupon 

by advice of the faid Archbiſhop enter into an offen- 

five war againſt them. 14. That, to preſerve himſelf 

from being queſtioned for theſe and other his traite- 

ous courſes he had laboured to ſubvert the rights of 

Parliaments, and the antient courſe of Parliamentary 

proceedings, and by falſe and malicious ſlanders xp id- ; 

cenſe his Majeſty againſt Parliaments (107). The (107) From the 
Counſel aſſigned to the Archbiſhop, were, John Herne, Articles printed 
Chaloner Chute, the excellent Matthew Hale, after- 2 
wards Lord Chief Juſtice; and Richard Gerrard, , 5. 
Eſquires. And the managers agaiaſt him, were theſe ; Tryal. and 
John Wylde Serjeant at Law, John Maynard, Robert Ruſhworth, and 
Nicholas, and Samuel Browne, Eſquire-, and William Lord Clarendon, 
Prynne, Sollicitor (108). The Archbiſhop, even by Y®: TV's > $966 
the conſeſſion of his enemies, made as full; as gal- (108) Rabe. 

* lant, as pithy a defence, and ſpake as much for him- Vol. V. p. 8zr, 
* ſelf as was poſſible for the wit of man to invent: and 825, &c. and 

* that with ſo mach art, vivacity, oratory, audacity, Wood, as above, 

and confidence, without the leaſt acknow 3 

©" of guilt in any thing (109).'—- He complains of the * 

bad uſage he received from W. Prynne, with regard to frog) Proone's 

the management of the evidence againſt him.—* Tis caoterbory's 

well known (ſays the Archbiſhop) he CPrynne] kept Doom, p. 462. 

a kind of ſchool of inſtruction for ſuch of the wit- 

* nefſes as he durſt truſt, that they might be ſure to 

* ſpeak home to the purpoſe he would have them. 

And this an utter Barriſter, a man of good eredit 

* knows ; who in the hearing of men beyond excep- 

* tion, faid, The Archbiſhop is a ſtranger to me, but 

Mr Prynne's tampering about the witneſſes, is ſo 

* palpable and foul, that L cannot but pity him and 

* cry ſhame of it (110).” He obſerves alſo, what fort (20) Troubles 

of Witneſſes were in general employed againſt bim, and Tryal, p. 

Many of the Witneſſes (faith he) brought againſt me 219. | 
in this buſineſs are more than ſuſpected ſectaries and : 
* ſeparatiſts from the Church, which by my place [ was 

to puniſh, and that exaſperated them againſt me, 

* whereas by law =o Schi/matick ought to be received * 
© againſt his Biſhop (111). And many of theſe are (111) Cod. L. i. 
* Witneſſes in their own cauſes, and pre-examined be- tit 5. J. 12. 
fore they come in court. At which pre- examination 

I was not preſent, nor any for me, to croſs-interro- 

gate (112). — 4 Pack of ſuch witneſſes were never (ria al, p. 
produced againſt any man of my place and calling ; 4144 f 
4 and purſevants, and ſuch as have 

* ſhifted their religion to and again; pillory-men 

* and bawds, c. (113)' — It plainly appears, that he (173) Ibid. 5. 

fell a Sacrifice to the Revenge of the Scotiſh nation. 477. 

For his Tryal was haſtened, or retarded, according to 2 
the motions of their army in England {114). And (17% See Hey- 

Mr Ludlow frankly owns, that he was * beheaded for lin, p. 482, 

* the encou t of the Scots (115). » 497» 


DDD] * thin Hou There were fix 
[DDD] bn @ ven thin Houſe } on Ar e- 


Lords that concurred in it ; namely, Henry Earl of 
Kent, Philip Earl of Penbroke, William Earl of Sa- f 
liſbary; Oliver Earl of Bulliagbroke, Dudley Lord 
North and William Lord Grey of Warke (116). (116) Heylin 
And indeed, after the excluſion of the Biſhops, 4 p. 494. 
willing or abſence of the loyal Royali 
were ſeldom twenty ; and oftener did 3 
exceed twelve or fourteen ; and frequently did ( 
to that ſmall number (117). Of this Tryal, 8 

Archbiſhop complains in the follow- | 
* n Val. W. p 57. 
on, it did 


2902 


L A U D. 


By chat ordinance, he was to ſuffer death as in caſes of high-treaſ6# ; but, upon his re- 


which he ſuffered with great com- 


In his tem 


* 
peated petition, the ſentence was altered to beheading: 
poſure, January the tenth, on a ſcaffold erected upon Tower- hill; being aged ſeventy- 
one years, four months, and three days. 

Barking, London; but his remains being afterwards taken up, were depoſited in the cha- 
(5) Froubles and pel of St John's college in Oxford, July 24, 1663 (5). Such was the tragical end of 
wag u e, William Laud Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
col. 70. well and ſtrongly made; and of a ruddy and chearful countenance. 

natural diſpoſition, he was full of fire and vivacity, which too often degenerated into cho- 
ler and paſſion, and made him not to have fo ſtrift a guard over his words and actions as 
838 he ought to have had (i). He was a man of ſtrict integrity, ſincere and zealous; regular 


** 


(4) Heylin, . very inconſiderable or miſchievous (). 


in his life, chaſte, ſober, and temp-rate, and humble in his private deportment. 
ſome reſpects he was indiſcrete and obſtinate, eagerly purſuing matters that were either 
The rigorous proſecutions in the Star-Chamber 


But in 


Son. Cherch 8nd High- Commiſſion-Courts are generally imputed to him; though every unprejudiced 


Hiſtory, book xi. 
7 216, &c. 

iſhop Berret's 
Hitt, of his own 
Time, edit. 
1753, No. Vol. 
1. P · 67. 


ated the Puritans 


rſon will think they ought not to be imputed to him alone [EEE]. As he heangily 

[FFF], ſo he was as heartily hated by them. 
project, of bringing all the inhabitants of Great-Britain and Ireland to an exact Uniformi- 
ty in Religion and Worſhip (/). An impracticable project, often attempted without ſuc- 
cels. An impratticable project eſpecially among the free people of England, whom ei- 


He formed tie airy 


(1) See bis Try- ther Conſcience, or Education, or Perverſeneſs and Obſtinacy, cauſe and induce to have 


al, p. 224+ 


different ſentiments and opinions, in moſt points, eſpecially in religious matters. 


The 


preſſing of ſome ceremonies, and other like things, which he imagined to be the only 
means for this Uniformity, brought him under the odious imputation of Popery, and of 
being Popiſhly affected: but how juſt or well-gronnded that imputation was, we ſhall 
examine in the note [GG G]. He was more buſy in temporal affairs and matters of 


* ſomewhat trouble me to ſee fo few Lords in that 

* © great houſe. For at the greateſt preſence that was 
* any day of my hearing, there were not above Four- 

* teen, and uſually not above Eleven or Twelve. Of 
theſe, one third part at leaſt, each day took or had 
occaſion to be gone, before the charge of the day 
was half given. I never had any one day the ſame 
Lords all preſent at my defence in the afternoon, 
that were at my charge in the morning : ſome lead- 
ing Lords ſcarce preſent at my charge, four days of 
all my long Tryal, nor three at my defence : and 
which is moſt, no one Lord preſent at my whole 
Tryal, but the Lord Gray. of Wark, the Speaker, 
without whoſe preſence it could not be a Houſe (118).” 
[EEE] Tho' every unprej diced perſon will think 
they ought not to be imputed to him alone.) Moſt of 
theſe acts were not his fingly, but joint- acts of the 
courts of Star chamber. High-commiſſion, c. in which 
he was only one. Therefore tis very injurious to 
charge him wholly with the guilt of them; as his ad- 

- verſaries have done. Unleſs all the violences and ini- 
quities of a reign are to be charged vpon the Prime Mi- 
nifter. Ard if ſo, wo be to them that are in autho- 
rity, and the unhappieſt of men are they ! — What has 


(118) Tryal, p. 
217, 213, 


been obſerved here, is what the Archbiſhop pleaded in 


his own defence. * I have {faith he) a long time found 
by ſad experience, that whatſoever ſome men diſlik- 


* ceive, that I ought not by law, nor can by uſage of 
* Parliamentary proceedings, be charged fing!e for 
eren Tere; me thoſe things which are done in publick courts (119). 
107, a [FFF] 4: be heartily hated the Puritans.) Dr Heylin 
— N. aſigns the following reaſon for his hatred and averſion 
253» 413-37- for the Puritans, and his endeavours to check and diſ- 
countenance them. Seeing the Puritanes grown ſo 

* ſtrong, even to the endangering of our Peace, both 

* in Church and State, by the negligence and remiſ- 

* ,nefle of the former Government, he thought it ne- 

© cefſary to ſhew ſome countenance to the Papiſts, that 
the ballance being kept even between the parties; 
the Church and State might be preſerved (as indeed 

« * they were) in the greater ſafety. And this appear- 
Ba * eth to be his chiefe inducement in it, in regard that 

: 4 hen the Proteſtant party was grown ſtrong enough, 
7 d ſtand and goe without ſach crutches, he then de- 

_ clared himſelfe openly againſt that Faction (120).' 

2 — 1 But, as they — — My their hatred againſt him, 
Leftrange's Hit. cody bringing him to the block ; ſo di likewiſe 
of King Charles moleſt and proſecute them too ſeverely ſ notions, 
I. £ 565. often nonſenſical and abſurd, but c with the cloke 
_ | of Conſcience. T hat ſent great numbers of them abroad 
do New. England, and the Summer. iſlands ; but the Go- 


- 


* 


ro V verament, either ing that their flying away thinn'd 
| this nation t or form'd too firong a body of 


by a fatal policy reſtrained thgm, 


LY 


ed. was preſently my doing.” And, © I humbly con- 


ſtate, 


by Proclamation, from going ont of the Kingdom, 
withoat a licence (121). 
Cromwell, John Hamden, Sir Arthar Haſlerigg, and 
others equally violent and diſaffected, (no 2 t han 
eight ſhipe- load,) were hindred from going to New. 

England, even when they were embark'd (122). 
[GGG] But how juſt or well-grounded that imputa- 
tion was, ue ſhall examine.) It was preſſed upon 
him at his Tryal, with the greateſt aggravations, on the 
following grounds ; Becauſe he put up colour'd glaſs 
with pictures in his chapel-windows ; had a Bible with 
Popiſh pictures; and ſome pictures of the ſame kind 
in his gallery ; uſed copes and bowings in churches ; 
aſſumed a Papal power; and other accuſations of the 
like nature: which may be ſeen at length in his Tryal, 
with his Anſwers thereto (123), being too long to 
tranſcribe here. The ſame Imputation was thrown 
upon him, with the higheſt acrimony, by Prynne, Baſt 
wick, Burton, and the whole bulk of Puritans in his 
time ; by Sir Edward Peyton (124) ; and even by 
Mr de Wicquefort. What the latter ſays upon that ſub- 
jeR, is in theſe words: Celuy qui a (crit Phifloire du 
temps ſur de fort bons memoires, dit que I Archeveſque 
de Canterberry meſme y eftoit fort diſpoſe, & reſolu de 
ſuivre Roſſetti a Rome, fi le Cardinal Barberin euft 
woulu Paſſturer d'une penſion de quarente huit mille 
livres (125) ; i.e. He who writ the hiſtory of thoſe 
times upon very good memoires, ſays, that the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury himſelf wt muchinclined thereto, 
i. e. to alter the eſtabliſhed Religion, dy faire changer 
la Religion d1minante,) and reſolved to follow Roſſetti 
[the Popiſh agent here] to Rome, if Cardinal Barbe- 
rini would have inſur'd him à penfion of 48000 livres. 
But as Mr Wicquefort doth not name the author of 
that Hiftory, nor of his Memoires ; and that the com - 
iler of them might have been W. Prynne, or as vio- 
ent and prejudiced a writer; we leave therefore the 
candid and unprejudiced reader to judge of the Credibi- 
lity of that ftory — On the other hand, let as hear 
what perſons who were at leaſt no admirers of the 
Archbiſhop, ſay concerning his being a Papiſt, or Po- 
piſhly affected. He fo little thought, ſays Sal- 
* monet (126), of reſtoring the Catholick Religion 
there [i e. in England, ] that on the contrary he 
* hoped, by that outward face or ſhew, which he 
© gave every thing, and that very much reſembled the 
« primitive times of the Church, to invite the Ca- 
* tholics of that Kingdom into the Church of Englaud, 
and to break that Bond of Unity which keeps them 
fixed to the only Chair of St Petegg, 1/ penſoit # 
peu a y reflablir la Communion Cath „ qu" aw com- 
traire il eſperoit par cette face exterieure qu'il donnait 
a toutes chafes, & qui refſſembloit fort a celle des pre- 
miers temps de Þ Egliſe, —d attirer les Catholiques de 
ce Regaume-la a la Communion Anglicane, & de rompre 
et 


He was buried in the church of All- hallows 


As to his perſon, he was low of ſtature, but 
and 


And, by that means, Oliver (121) Sce Ruth- 


worth, Vol. Il, 


p. 409, 410, 
7 21. 


(122) Life of 
Ol. Cromwell by 
B. Pengelly, edit. 
1731, Pp. 3s 


(123) Tryal, p. 
159 » 234, 
31 8, 324, 
327, 329, 331, 
Kc. 338, 347, 

357, &c. 363, 

366, 375, 377» 
378, 339, 390, 
391, &c. 435. 

&c. 


(124) Divine 
Cataftraphe of 


the H of 
Stuarts, edit. 


13737» p· 5» 


(tus) L'Ambaſ- 
ſadeur & ſes 
Fonctions, edit. 
1688, 4to. p. 
25. 


(126) Hiftoire 
des 'Troubles de 
la Grande Bre- 
tagne, edit. 


127) Publiſhed 
10 Peck's Defi- 
derata Curioſa, 
Vol. II. book 


12. P* 17. 

He has much 
the ſame account 
jn his Life of 


King James I. 


(123) See the 
Archbiſhsp's 
Troubles and 
Tryal, p» 616, 


(129) Rapin's 
Hiſt. of Engl. 
870 e lit. Vol. 
X. p. 273. and 
ſolio edit. Vol. 
II. p · 278, 190. 
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LA U D. 

„ than his predeceſſors in the Ses of Can 
ores cee he could dd th place and office 
cgndeſcen to the arty and s of the 


been attained by very few, and the greateſt 
the beft of men.“ An account of d b. 
publiſbed [7771], is given 1a the notes. 


ew lien I Uniti qui les tient attaches, a la chaire unique 
de St Pierre.—Arthur Wilſon, in his owa Lite (127), 
tells us, that being at Bruges in 1637, he had a diſ- 
courſe with one Dr Weſton, of which theſe are ſome of 
the particulars. &- The little Archbiſhop of Canter- 
* bury he could not endure I pull'd a book out of 
my pocket, written by the Provincial of the Engliſh 
* Friers, Johannes de Sancta Clara, which tended to 
« reconcile the Church of England and the Church of 
© Rome, if we would come up a ſtep to them and 
they come down a ſtep to us. I know the man 
* (faith Weſton) he is one of Canterbury's trencher- 
flies and eats perpetually at his table ; a creature of 
* his making. Then (faid I) you ſhould better ap- 
prove of my Lord of Canterbury's actions, being he 
* tends ſo much to your way. No, (reply'd he) he 
is too ſubtle to be yok' t; too ambitious to have a 
* ſu He'll never ſubmit to Rome. He means 
* to frame a motley Religion of his own, and be lord 
of it himſelf.*-—And by two Teſtimonials of Mr ſo- 
nathan Whiſton, and John Evelyn Eſq; it appears, 
That the Archbiſhop was look'd upon at Rome as 
the greateſt enemy of the Church of Rome, in Eng- 
land; a the ggeateſt champion of the Church of 
* England.' — And that the Engliſh Papiſts there 
6 ed upon him as one that was a great enemy to 
them, and ſtood in their way ; whilſt (adds Mr Eve- 
lyn) one of the blackeſt crimes impnted to him, was 
his being Popiſhly affected (128)." 
of the judicious Hiſtorian, Rapin de Thoyras, upon the 
preſent ſubject, are the laſt I ſhall mention. The 
K — — he) had taken it into their heads 
that a project was formed to re-eſtabliſh the Roman 
Religion in England. - - - They imagined that the 
King's miniſters, the Council, Biſhops, and particu- 
© larly the new Archbiſhop of Canterbury, were the 
Authors of this 'ptojeR. - - - - For 74 L verily 
believe, neither the King, ſhop, nor 
* the Miniſlers for the moſt part ever formed ſuch a 
* deſign. Atleaſt in all that has been ſaid upon this 
* ſubje&t, I have not met with any proof which to 
me ſeemed, I will not ſay ſtrong enough to convince 
* me, but even to have the leaſt probability. Never- 
* theleſs tis certain this opinion prevailed. more and 
* more among the people, and the Preſbyterians uſed 
their endeavours to gain it credit. I don't know 
* whether they believed it themſelves, or whether they 
* only thought it would be for their Advantage to 
* throw this Reproach upon the Church of England, 
that they might ftrengthen their party, in which 
* they ſucceeded at length, even beyond their ex- 
« pectations (129). : 
[HHH] An account of his Benefa&ions.) Beſides 
what he did for Oxford, as mentioned above in notes 
T] and [Z] he founded an Arabick Lecture in that 
niverfity ; which began to be read Aug, 10, 1636: 
he procured a large Charter for Oxford, to confirm 
their ancient privileges, and obtain for them new 


ones: he alſo procar'd a new Charter for the. college 


near Dublin, and a body of new Statutes : he ſet-up a 
Greek preſs in London, for printing the Library 1488. 
and ede e Care e be un- 
dertook to have the Statutes of all the Cathe 
Churches of the 'new foundations ſettled ; but it. was 
done only for Canterbury: he undertook, likewiſe, to 
have Commendams annexed to all the ſmall Biſhop- 
ricks, and thoſe if poſſible Sine-cures ; which was 
fected for Briſtol, Peterborough, Se Aſaph, Cbeſter, 
and Oxford ; upon which laſt was ſettled. the 
priation of Caddefden, and a new Houſe built by 
then 'Siſhop Dr Bancroft : he obtained the advowſo 
of the living of St Laurence in Reading, for St John's 
college ia Oxford : he founded an Hoſpital in Readi 
and ag 7 35 w_ to the _— of _ 
a year: 0 a Charter, and a mortmain, 
VOL. V. No. CCXLIII. | wy 


* 


character with this candid obſervation (o). That his Learning, Piety, and Virtue, have 
of his infirmities are.common to all, even to 
bene fact ions {A H H}, and of what he writ of 


The ſentiments 


ef. Collection of Letten to and; from Archbiſhop U 


terbury of . later tines had been (und | 
Prime-Mioiſter- withour-the teat 


W 


(e) Vol. IV. pe 
$74- 


2 —— to have a fund . 
le ing in iations z and for increafin * 
* Spende of | r Vicar (130 64 4 (1389 Diary, Fo 
(ITT) And of what he writ or publiſhed.) What yeylin, p. 379, 
be 4 * unſelf, was, 1 — a % = 88 
preached on public occaſions, in the years 1621, other places. 
1622, 1625, 4626, and 1628, and printed in 
thoſe reſpective years in 4to, reprinted r at 
London in 1651, $vo. 2. Con e between him 
and Fiſher the Jeſuite.” fol. Lond. 1624. Printed 
again in 1637 and 1673. It was publiſhed at firſt 
under the name of R. B. i e. Richard Baylie of St 4 
John's college, then Chaplain to the Biſhop, after- 
wards Preſident of the ſaid college. It was reckoned 
the exacteſt maſter-piece of Polemique Divinity of any | 
extant at that time (131). And Sir Edw. Deering, his (131) H- * 
profeſſed adverſary, could not help owning (132), op ot 2 
that the Biſhop had in this book muzzled the Jeſuit, . 1656, fol. 
and ſhould firike the Papiſts under the fifth riby when p. %. 
he was dead and gone—and that it ſhould be his epi- 
taph. 3. © Anſwer to the Remonſtrance made by the (132) Preface to 
« Houſe of Commong in 1628. 4. A ſpeech deli- 
* vered in the Star-chamber, on Wedneſday, the 1 4th * 
A June, 1037, at Lp * of John ick, 
nry Burton, iam Prinn ; concerning pre- 
tended Innovations in the Church, Lond. 1637, Aur 
The following pieces of his were by och 
. * Annotations or Memorables of K. James I.“ Pub- 
by W. Prynne, in 1644, and inſerted in Ruſh- 
worth (133). 6. * The Diary of his life. Together (133) Val. I. pe 
with the Hiſtory of his Troubles and Tryal.* Publiſhed 155. 
in 1695, fol. by the learned Henry Wharton. In the 
ſame volume are inſerted, The Archiſhop's ſpeech, 
* at his death, upon the ſcaffo 


id on Tower-hill 
Jan, 10, 1644. (It was alſo printed in 1645, by ont 
Hind, and inſerted ia Mercurins Rufticus.) The Arch- 
biſhop's laſt Will. His Anſwer to the ſpeech of the 
Lord Say and Seal, touching the Liturgy. His annual 
accounts of his Province, preſented to the King, in the 
r every year; with the King's marginal 
notes. His annotations on Rome's er piece, or 
the Plot revealed by Andreas ab Habernfield. Letter 
to Sir Kenelm Digby ; with three other Letters. — 
The Diary had been y publiſhed in Septemb. 
1644, by W. Prynne ; but altered, mangled, and cor- 
rupted in a moſt ſhamefut manner ; and adalterated 
with malicious gloſſes, and the moſt uncharitable re- 
flexions (134) 7. In 1700, a ſecond volume of his (134 
Works was publiſhed in folio, containing, An Hiſtorical . co 
account of all material Tranſactions re latin —_— 
P. 4 
4s 


| to the uni- 
verfity of Oxford, from his being cleted Chancellor in 5. 
1630, to his reſignation of that office; in 1641. His Wood Ath. 
Anſwer to the Lord Say and Seals ſpeech, zwe, col. 64, 
the Bill about Biſhops power in civil affairs and courts *© 
of judicature, an 1640. The ſpeech mentioned above J 
at No. iv. 8. Officium guotidianum : or a Manual 


: 


of private Devotions written by him, was publiſhed at 
Lond. 1650, and 1663, 8v0, 9. A ſummary of De- 
vations, Load. 
copy. 
ſent 


F 


1667, amo printed according to 
10. In a volume of Trafts, I find, * 

| him then priſoner in the Tower to 
Vice Doctors, and the reſt of t 
cation at Oxford, intimating his humble Defires 
Majeſty, for a ſpecdy reconcilement between 
his high court of Parliament, J % 11 
ters of his are printed in the Cabala; in 


» 


K 


) 


i 


- 


and, eighteen in Latin. in Go J. Jai & clarorum . 


F 


4 
5 
s 

- 
- 
# 


rem ad cu Epiffole, Lond, 1690, collected by C " 4T om 


s of which the exeallicat B. Limbortk givey 
in charactar (135). Sed imprimitf aduirabitem f e. 
dit reuerandi i Arcbiepiſcopas Cantuar. Gehn 4 
Lands, ob cauſam religiazis: a ferwidis. zelatis , *& 
percaſſus ; qui de grawiter. nmpetitzs, tot cal. . 

rata, is famili — cw 


32 


_ 


4 


* 


1. with the Parlia- 
| ment, and had a 
commiſhon in 
their ficet under 
the command of 


tra — _ lad profert, ſed ad Se- 
waters; fad excmplens, cum mtaledicer etar,, non maledixit, 
i& cum peteretur nen comminatus eff, ſed malefScrntibu 
benedixit, & fro perſequentibus ſe ardentiſſims precatus 

Hic ab immani Criminatione, quii ab infenfiſumis ini- 
Micis coram tote orbe palam Of die off tradu7us, quaſi 
Papatum in Ecclepam Anglicanam reducere mokretur, 
adeo plene purgatur, ut ne ipſa quidem Staponi quirguam 
quod admordeat reperire poffit. Extant bic continuate 


L E A K E. 


* terations of che forme” of the Ouch, chat we can find, 


his 
is a copy amongſt th& Memorials of che Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury at Lambeth) the clauſe ir 


= Kagitatieney, wel drcier in Epiſtolis jus repetite, wf * queſtion, that is, [and affirm them which the folk 


Ma, provinciam Baronium con ſulamdi in ſe ſuſciprat 
adeo quidem wt id urgere nuzquam defliterit. 


„ Since this article was ſent to the preſs, the follow- 
ing obſervations have occurred, which may ferve to 
Hluftrate the note [T J, and further clear the Arch- 
biſhop from having altered the Coronation - oath. 


In 1642 the Parliament was endesvouring to com- 
pel the King to give his aſſent to ſuch Bills as ſhould 

offered to him ; and endeavoured to prove, that he 
was obliged by his Coronation-oath ſo to do 
which would, indeed, -be diveſting the King of his 
ſhare in the Legiſlature, if he could not pat his nega- 
tive upon the Bills offered to him for his aſſent, when 
he ſaw it proper or neceſlary ; as the two Houfes 
can Several Remonſtrances paſſed upon that 


136) See He- ſubject, between the King and Parliament (136), in 
s Collec- 

thon, key - 5" 

7 way y * peares by a memorandum upon record at the Coro» 


one of which (137) is this paſſage . . . .* That it [the 
* Coronation-oath} hath been ordinarily fo taken, ap- 


* nation of Richard II. wherein the heads of the oath 


(137) Ibis, p. © being fet downe (138), that clauſe of the oath, con- 
706. 


* cerning the King's ftrengthening ſuch Lawes as the 
people bee choſen or {all choofe (the matter is 


139) Rot. * not great whether way it be rendred, fo it bee un- 
R. 2. No. © derſtood alwayes that the Lawes refer in that clauſe 


to the Royall aſſent, as a thing future and not paſſed) 
* (as they doe) is rendered thus; Ac de faciendo per 
jun Dominum Regem e ee protegendos, & ad bo- 
** norem Dei, corroborandum qaas vnd u juſſe & ra- 
* tionabiliter eligerit ; Which expreffion with that 
* qualikcation, which the people ſhould juftly and rea- 
* fonably chooſe, cleerly relates to new Laws that 
* ſhould be choſen by the people ; and in all the al- 


Ris granda- LEAKE (Sir Jour], a brave and facceſsful Admiral, was ſon of 
was bred Lake, Maſter-Gunner of England, and grandſon of Mr Richard Leake, deſcended 
from the Leakes of Derbyſhire (a). He was born in June 1656 at Rotherhithe in Surry. 
d Being well inſtructed in Mathematics and Gunnery by his father [CA], with a view to the 

Navy, he entered early into the fervice as a Midſhipman ; and, im this ſtation, diſtin- 
guiſhed himfelf under his father at the memorable engagement between the Engliſh and 
Dutch fleets in 1673 [B], being then only 18 years of age. Upon the concluſion of that 


- 


wick, Lite uf 


LA] His father.} Was born in 1629 at Barwich, 
and being bred to the fea, was firſt engaged during the 
civil wars by paternal authority in the Parliament ſer- 
vice. But this was a force opon his inclination, and 
he took the ſrſt opportunity to deſert, and engaging 
ſome of the ſeamen in the fame defign, they went away 
with the boat in the night ; by this means efcaping the 
vigilance of his father, who ſuſpecting his defign, dif- 
covered them almeſt as ſoon as the boat 


ayes vp the Mcditeranean : during thoſe, 
John, his two elder ſons were born. At the Reftora- 
tion he was made Maſter-gunner of the Princeſs, a fri- 
1 and in the firſt Dutch war diftin- 


„ Baltick (2) In both, the 
Priaceſs being killed or deſperately wounded, the com- 
mand, ing to the rales of the Navy at that time, 


* 


Sir John Leske, Kaight, by Stephen- Martin Leake, Eſq; Clarencieus King of Arme, cit. 1750, 80. p. Is 


and people have made and choſen} is interlined by 
* him thus, inſtead of Folk, be put nobles and people, 
and after the words made and choſen, he added, with 
* my conſent. And in the oath of Edward the ſinth, 
© which is to be ſeen at Lambeth alſo; the Lord Pro- 
* retour and the other co-executors holding it neceſ- 
© ſary to correct the ceremonies and obſervances uſed 
at the Coronation of the Kings of this realme, in re- 
© ſpe of the tedious length of the ſame ; and alſo for 
that they conceived, that many points of the fame 
were ſuch, as by the laws of this realm, at that pre- 
© ſent were not allowable (as is there expreſſed) they 
© altered ſeveral clauſes in the oath, and the clauſe in 
* queſtion they changed into this following: [Doe 
* you grant to make no new Laws, but ſuch as ſhall 
* be to the honour and glory of God, and to the 
of the commonwealth, and that the ſame ſhall be 
made by the conſent — your people, as hath bin 
* accuſtomed ] By all which it cleerly appears, that 
in that - of "ho Oath ; Ee _ " Abe. Dei 2 
* roborandum quas walgus eligerit ; His Maj roya 
aſſent to new e , — be 
* meant.” 

From this extract it appears, That the alteration in 
the Coronation-oath, was made in that of K. James I. 

well as in that of K. Charles I. and was 

made by Bi Laud. | — 

And from the French Oath upon record, as taken 
by King Edward II. and Edw. III. it is evident, that 
by elrgerint was intended all have choſen. It is 
thus, Sire grantes vous a tenir & garder les leys & 
les cuſtumes drooitureles leſquiels la communaute de 
voſtre Roy aume aur e/la, & les deſenderer & affor- (139) Huſbands, 
© cerer al honneur de Dieu a voſtre poaire (139).” C as above, pg» 732. 


Captain Richard 


war, 


fell to the Gunner. He expected a tain's com- 
miſfon for the latter ſervice againſt . 1 but 


that command being given to another before he came 
home, upon his arrival the Duke of York, then Lord 
High Almiral, figned a warrant, dated June 8, 1667, 
to the Commiſſioners of the Navy, to pay him 30 J. 
"till an opportunity offered for his farther preferment ; 
and the r3th of Auguſt following he was appointed one 


off, of his Majeſty's Gunners within the Tower of London, 


in conſideration (as the warrant expreſſes it) of his 
and faithful ſervice to his Majeſty during the 
war with the French, Danes, and Dutch, both by ſez 
and land ; whence it ſeems he had ſerved in the army 
2s = as the navy (2). 1 * (2) Life of Sir * 
He diflinguiſbed himſelf in engagement John Leake, v 

in 5 His 22 Way 1669, was promoted len, * 
from the Princeſs frigate to be Gunner of the Royal 
Prince, a firft rate man of war; in which he was en- 

ed with his two ſons abovementioned in this battle, 
winch happened Auguſt ioth, between Sir Edward 

gg and Van Trump: the Royal Prince bong 

her maſts ſhot away, near 400 of her men kil 
and difabled, and moſt of her upper tier of guns diſ- 
mounted As ſhe lay thus like a wreck for ſome time, 
a great Dutch man of war came down pon bar with 
two fire-ſhips, either to burn or carry ber off, and the 
Caprain-lieutenant, Mr (afterwards Sir) G Rooke, 
thinking e impoſſible to defend her, or the men 
to fave their lives, and the colours to be fliruck. Mr 
Leake hearing this forbad it, ordered the 2 


# Ree remark 
Len. or three 


for, in not 


long out of it; for, 


cepted the offer of ſucceeding him in the 
rate man of war. This was about the 


ſhip LD]. 
Seote Þ 

—_— = he did in it at the battle of Bantr 
ſhip, in the fleet 


when the Prince 
of Orange ianded, 
aſter which he 
2 the reſt of 
the Proteſtant 
officers in an ad- 
dreſs to that 


off the Quarter deck, and took the command upon 
prince, p · 11. 


himſelf. The Royal Prince, ſays he, ſhall never be 
mY up to the enemy, while I am alive to defend 
z 


his firſt mate, he told them his reſolution, and that if 
if they followed his example, he did not doubt of 
ſucceſs. The undaunted ſpirit of the Gunner inſpired 
the whole ſhip's company with reſolution ; they re- 
turned with alacrity to the fight, and under the direc- 
tion of their valiant Gunner and his two ſans, ſunk 
both the fire ſhips, and obliged the man of war to 
ſheer off. Thus, after a long and deſperate defence, 
half-burnt, and reduced almoſt to a wreck, they 
ſaved the Royal Prince, and brought her to Chatham, 
to the admiration of all that ſaw her. Bart this good 
fortune of Mr Leake was much allay'd by the death of 
his eldeſt ſon, Henry, who, imitating his father's vir- 
tue, fell a ſacrifice to his glory, being ſlain in the bat- 
tle very near him (3). 

{C] He was made Gunner of the Neptune.) His fa- 
ther had ſucceeded to this place from the Royal Prince, 
8 but did not continue in it long before he was preferred 
— CO late to the command of a yatcht, and made alſo Maſter- 
Storekeeper, had of White-hall. Upon the father's 
a painting of this 1t was a natural ſtep for the ſon to ſucceed him ; be- 
— _ fides, this was the beſt preferment he could hope for in 
gs — that time of peace, when few commiſſion'd-officers were 
Leake, in the employ'd, and none had then half pay but ſuch Cap- 
poſſeſſion of Sa- tains as in the late war had commanded firſt and ſecond 
mu*l Percival, rates: whereas a Gunner was in conſtant whole pay, 
—— © thoꝰ be never went out of harbour; and maſter-gunner of 

ag: 2 ſhip was a poſt of much greater reputation than 
it has been eſteemed fince. Thoſe officers wore their 
ſwords on ſhore, kept company with the commiſſioned 
officers, and were much reſpected by all. For theſe 
reaſons it was, that Sir John had refuſed to be a Lieu- 
tenant : beſides that he was well aſſured of a command 

(4) His Life, ubi from the poſt of Gunner (4). 
ſupra, p. 7. His [D] His father procured him the Firedrake fire: ſbip.] 
Gunner's war- His father having obtained, in 1677, a grant for life of 
— ww * the office of Maſter · gunner of England, and being like - 
y 31, 1% wiſe appointed Store keeper of the ordnance at Wool- 
wich, had by theſe poſts full ſcope for his genius. Ac- 
cordingly his invention was perpetually at work, and 
among other things, he invented the Cuſhee piece, ſo 
called, becauſe intended to be placed at the forcaſtle of 
2 ſhip, as zpiece of that name is placed in a galley :; but 
inſtead of ſhot was to 'fire-ſhells and carcaſſes, This 
was a favourite. invention, and having anſwered his de- 
ſign in theory, he only wanted to put it ia practice, 
and when K James II. reſolved to fit out a ſtrong fleet 
to prevent the invaſion from Holland in 1688, the 
Captain took that occaſion, (being in a time of peace, 
the firſt that had offered) to propoſe the trial of his 
Cuſhee piece, which was readily granted. And the 
Firedrake fire-ſhip being order'd for that ſervice, his 
ſon John, for the better execution thereof, was appoint- 
ed commander. In the mean time this, which was 
uſed as a means for his preferment, was unhappily at- 
tended with the death of his yaunger 12 
Edward, who was blown u 


(3) This action 
is likewiſe men- 
tioned in The old 


at Woolwich as he was 


| reparing the compoſition far the Cuſhee ſhells (5). 
(5) Thid. . 5, x bl He did fignal fervice at the battle of Bantry- 
& oo: bay.) Wich it he 


r on fire one of the French ſhips 


| of her was blown op, and ſhe narrowly miſſed being 
(6) In Hiſtoire wholly conſumed. Father Daniel, (6) 


of this 
de France, engagement, ſays it was by a cannon · ball: vor knowing 


what it was, nothing of that nature having 


»*, FE 


* 


L E A K E. 


war, ſoon aſter, he engaged in the Merehants ſcrvice, and had the comtmuad ot᷑ 4 » 
voyages up the Mediterranean. But his inclinatiob lying to the Navy, he did 
though he refuſed a Lieutenant's commiſſion , yet, upon 

the advancement of his father in à little time to the command of a yateht, he gladly ae- 


poſit of Gunner to the Neptune [CJ, 4 ſecond 
year 1675, peaceable 
mained in this poſt without any promotion (5), till the latter end of King James's reign 
in 1688, when his father procured him a commiſſion (e) to command the Firedrake' fire- 
He was continued in this command at the Revolution ; and the ſignal ſervice 
y-Bay [E] in 1689, recommended him to a commiſſion, (4, The very 

which he received two days after from the Admiral [Herbert, afterwards Earl of Tor- 4 th the 


0 e rington], to command the Dartmouth; and being ordered immediately (4), with fome 
— — ſnips, to convoy ſome victuallers into Londonderry in Ireland, that deſparate 
was carried into execution chiefly by his means [F. 


and calling his two ſons, of whom Henry was 


commanded by the Chevalier Coetlogon, whereby part lay 


thip two 


and the times being 


, he re 


The Commander of the land forces, 
Major- 


a 


before, but it wholly diſabled her for farther ſervice ; 
and ſeveral other ſhips receiv'd damage by the ſame 


com 

given 
May 3, 
tle 
on 


wat 
im, vis 
the 
being fought 
the fuſt. 


means (7). But notwithſtanding it ſeems to have an- (7) P. 13. 


ſwered ſo well as to have done honour to the inventor ; 
yet whether he thought it too deſperate and deftruc- 
tive to be brought into aſe, or hating it for his bro- 
ther's ſake, who loſt his life by it, 'tis certain he did 
not recommend it, and the writer of his life could not 
find it was ever uſed afterwards. 
FJ Carried into execution chie his mant. 
Whea: the dert ordered upon this Ease arrived with 
the forces off Lough-Foyle, the Admiral, Sir 
Rook, ordered Captain Leake with the Dartmouth, 
Greyhound, and King's-Fiſher ketch, to join 
forces under Major-general Kirk, it being found im- 
practicable to relieve the town but 
ſhips being the ſmalleſt were moſt p oper 
river ; and the King 
upon the ſame ſervice, and four ſail were ſtationed 
the harbour's mouth, to aſſiſt and ſecure them 
any 9 by ſea. On the 16th of 
Capt. e (8) run up the lough. The Swallow 
merchant-ſhips following him, and came to an anc 
about a mile and an half below Culmore · caſtle, a little 
above which caſtle, in the narrow part of the river, the 
Dake of Berwick had contrived a ftoccado, (wiz. 
bomb of timber joined by iron chains, and 4 
þy a cable twelve inches thick twiſted round it) at each 
end whereof were redoubts with heavy cannon ; ſeve- 
ral boats were likewiſe ſunk, and floccadoes with 
ſpikes drove into the river, ſo that the whole ſeemed 
impenetrable : beſides, the Duke had lined both fides 


French ſhips 


bat- 
Ibid. 


of the river with 2000 muſketeers (9). The General (e) Sex the Lie 


[Kirk] therefore held a council of war on board the 
Swallow ; and, conſidering how the enemy had blocked 
up and ſecured the river, it was judged impracticable 
for the ſhips to force a paſſage to the town, and reſol- 
ved to ſtay 'till the land-forces were augmented, and 
then make a deſcent But Providence brought the 
beſieged a more ſpeedy deliverance from their ex- 
treme miſeries by vagus Leake. He was ſenſibly 
touched with their ings, and reſolved to attempt 


of the Duke of 
Berwick. 


their relief, tho' he could have no other men of war to 
aſſiſt him. The Swallow, which was the only one 


there, being too to go up the river, he only bor- 
rowed the Swallow's long boat to affiit in cutting the 
bomb He concerted the manner of the attack thus. 
That himſelf leading the van, ſhould engage the caftle 
and batteries, whilt chey in the mean time ſhould paſs 
by, and run with full ſail againſt the boom in order to 
break it ; and the boats, being well manned and pre- 
pared for the work, were immediately to join them, 
2 — FI 2 — 
and haul the ſhips ; evening was ju 
the moſt proper — Theſe diſpoũ · 
tions were no ſooner made than carried into execution, 
and abont ſeven in the evening of the ſame day, the 
28th of July, Captain Leake got under fail with the 
Dartmouth and made towards the river, being followed 
by the victuallers, the Moamjoy of Derry, and the 
Phornix of Colerain ; bat under the great diſadvantage 
of having but little wind to paſs the batteries, or do 
carry them with any force againſt the boom ; bur the 
circumſtances of the town would not admit of any 
. Whilſt theſe meaſures were taking ſor their re 
lief, the Reverend Mr Walker was preaching to 
rriſon, encouraging them by the many inſtances 
vine Providence in their favour fince the beginning 
of the ſiege, to hope for a ſpeedy detiverance; and, 


if 


— 


2906 
Oh p. 17 MajargGeparal Kirk; 


bravery of it, that he 


L 
ae 


who 
gave 


(f) Captain 
1 many years after he was a Flag- officer (e). The im 
Crete, this means from the ha 


A 
nds 

the hip berween the Dartmouth being paid 
out of the Fate Of 54 guns; and Ma 
line, p. 39. 


(g) Vis. the mand, he was 


* — 1 the guiſhed figure Mr Leake made in the famous battle of La H 
i for the Ply- ticular friendſhip of Mr (afterwards Admiral) Churchill (/); but the Eagle being therein 
Lis day, p. 30, diſabled for fervice, and on that account put out of commiſſion (g), for the preſent he 
; 28. accepted of the Plymouth, a third rate of 60 guns. However, he was preferred the next 
7 nx 9 year, 1693 (% to the Offory, a ſecond rate ; in which he continued, bebaving on all 


his firſt com- 
mand of the py | 
Firedrake freſhip ther H J, who died 
in 1688 to this 
time, making ; — 
upwards of nine and, in his abſence, his friends, 
yea's, be bad 
not been one day 
out of commiſ- 
non. 


if it had been ſpoken by inſpiration, about an hour after 
ſermon, they diſcovered Captain Leake with the victual- 
lers coming to their relief. The enemy made a moſt furi- 
ous fire upon the Dartmouth from Culmore-caftle and 
the batteries, which was received and returned with great 
bravery. But having paſſed the caſtle, the little wind 
they had failed them, and a dead calm ſucceeding, the 
5 ViAuallers were ſtopped by the boom, not having force 
to break it, and recoiled, the Mountjoy running ftern fore- 
moſt on the ſhore. The enemy ſeeing this, gathered 
in ſwarms to the water-fide, and gave the loudeſt and 
moſt joyful ſhouts, crying out our ſhips were taken ; at 
| the ſame time firing their great ſmall ſhot, and 
9 preparing their boats to board her, and the extreme 
: - grief of the beſieged, who plainly ſaw what paſſed from 

| the walls of the town to ſee their laſt hopes diſap- 

pointed, is not to be expreſſed. But, by great Provi- 
dence, the Mountjoy firing her guns, that ſhock loo- 
ſened her ; fo that, by the help of the riſing tide, ſhe 
got clear, tho' with the loſs of Mr Brownrigg her com- 
mander, who was killed by the enemy's ſhot. In the 
mean time the cannon of the Dartmouth had done 
great execution againſt the batteries, ſome of their guns 
being diſmounted and their men hardly able to ſtand to 
thoſe that were not : and whilſt the enemies were ex- 
| ulting with joy for the ſucceſs they ſeemed to have over 
'F | the Mountjoy, the boat's crew got upon the boom, cut 
| it aſunder, and hawled the Phoenix through, and the 
Mountjoy followed ſoon after. Captain Leake-continu- 

ing the fight till he ſaw they had both got in ſafety to 

the city, to the inconceivable joy and tranſport of a 

garriſon which reckoned only upon two days life, there 

being left for their ſubſiſtence but nine lean horſes, and 

Y a pint of meal to each man, having ſuſtained a of 
v 111 days. This brave and ſucceſsful undertaking, in 

ſpite of all the enemy's works to prevent it, and in 

ght of an army of 30000 men, was performed with 

inconſiderable loſs, and the enemies were fo diſcou- 

70) Sir John's 7aged thereby, that on the laſt of July they raiſed the 

— p. 13 to 17. ſiege in the night with great confuſion ; and in their re- 

treat, for revenge of the diſappointment, blew up Cul- 

(rx) Life, p. 20 more caſtle, and made a miſerable havock of the 


:: IS -* 


— 


* 


0 2% The country (10). 
— 1 1 of [G] He ut infirumental in clearing the Earl of 


HI. Roy d' Aa- Torrington, &] Sir Ralph Delaval, who had been 
Vice-admiral in the enga t, was Prefident at the 
Court-martial held on that occafion, Decemb. 1oth, 
| 1690, at Sheerneſs ; bat the writer of Sir John Leake's 
Kennet. in his Life, obſerves, that he, who was one of the jud „ in- 
, JETYS0 

Hifory of Eng- Huenced the ſentence ; for when he found the court 

tells ws, wavering in their opinion, and it was infinuated that all 
that the condoft the eyes of the kingdom were upon them expeRing juſtice, 


3 but Dr 


by the Freach (to condemn the admiral} and that even both threats and 
* officers in Ing - promiſes were likewiſe uſed to work upon the members 


hed after the of the court to find him guilty, Captain Leake gene- 
grace 3 and = rouſly undertook his cauſe, examined every particular 
— of his Lordſhip's conduct, and fo fully juſtified him, 
was con- chat he brought over the majority to acquic him, and 
Parlia- to confirm that ſentence under their hands, when the 
Ione, which Bi- miniſtry returned it to be reconfidered. This there 
n, in fore was fit to mention here, as a noble inftance of Sir 


| John Leake's integrity (11). 


[ 


po 


E A K E. 


the: action, uns ſo lüghhly pleased wich ehe condoct and 
Mr Leake a company in his own regiment, which he enjoyed 


of King Jamcs, raiſed the Captain likewiſe. in the 
off, he had the command given him of the Oxford, a fourth 

| | y the fourth the following year, 1690, was prom 
Admiral to that of the Eagle, a third rate of ſeventy guns. While he held this com- 
. very inſtrumental in clearing that Admiral from the charge of miſconduct, 
kf dy of D= in his engagement with the French fleet off Beachy-Point [G]. 


of reſcuing Londoadersy by 


and 


oted by the 


In 1692, the diſtin- 
ogue, procured him the par- 


(7) So that, from Qccalions with great reputation 'till the end of the war; which concluding with the peace 
of Ryſwick, his ſhip was paid off December 5, 1697 (i). | 
in July 1696, in the 68th year of his age, at Woolwich, where he 
was buried. The Captain at that time was engaged with the grand fleet in the Soundings 
upon the view of the enſuing peace, had procured for 
him his father's places of Maſter-Gunner of England and Store-keeper at Woolwich [I]; 


In the interim he loſt his fa- 


bur 


FH] He loft bis father.) We have already taken notice 
of his inventing the C/bee. Beſides which, he contriv- 
ed to fire a mortar by the blaſt of a piece, which has been 
uſed ever fince, being done before with great hazard, 
by ſetting fire to the fuſee firſt, and then to the mortar. 
He was likewiſe the principal contriver of what the 
French called Infernals (12), uſed at the bombardment 
of St Malo's in the year 1693. Mr Leake had a ſurpriz- 
ing genius in all manner of fiery productions, ſo as to ex 
cel all the engineers of his time, having frequent trials 
of ſkill with French and Dutch Gunners and Engineers 
in the Warren at Woolwich, at which King Charles 
and the Duke of York were often preſent, and he ne- 
ver failed to baffle all his competitors ; nor was he leſs 
ſkilled in Pyrotechny, or the art of making all kinds of 
compoſitions of fire-works, of which alſo he made fre- 
quent trials with equal ſucceſs (13). When he died, 
our Captain was his only ſurviving fon, and had then 
a wife and a child by her, a boy. Yet the old man 
having a daughter, Elizabeth, made her whole and ſole 
executrix of his will, leaving to his fon only one moiety 
of his books and inftruments, the other moiety to his 
daughter's fon ; by which it appears, ſays the above- 
mentioned author, that his reſentment for the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of his Cuſnee · piece, continued to the laft, though 
Captain Leake was always a dutiful and affectionate 
ſon (14). 

IJ] His friends procured him his father's places.) 
To compaſs this they had obtained, without the Cap- 
tain's knowledge, a Letter from Admiral Ruſſell to Lord 
Romney; Maſter general of the Ordnance, in theſe 
terms : 


* My Load, 

I am deſired by Captain Leake to recommend 
him to your Lordſhip's favour to ſucceed his father 
* lately dead, who was 14 of England. He 
* has been for many years his firſt Mate; he is a man 
that I can anſwer for his knowledge in the Art of 
* Gunnery, courage and fidelity ; at preſent he is Cap- 
* tain of the Offory, a very 'honeſt and — man; 
thus far I can anſwer for on my own ledge ; 
and a man that will be very diligent in his office. I 
* muſt now aſk your Lordſhip's pardon for the trouble 
* I have given you; but would not refuſe a friend to 
recommend him to your favour ; I promiſe my ſelf 
© he will not fare the worſe, fince it comes from, | 
Chippenham, * My Lond, 
July 8, 1696. 


« Your Loxpsn1ly's 
«* moſt faithful, 
« and humble ſervant, | 
E. Russ (15). 


Mr Leake obſerves that the Captain had only kept 
the firſt Mate's place in complaiſance to his father, de- 
figning 10 throw it op whenever he died, as he now 


actually did. 41 
—_ 2 


(12) See a parti- 
cular deſcription 
of theſe in Da- 
niel's Hitt. de la 
Mil. Fr. & De 
Larret Hiſt. da 
France ſous 
Louis XIV. 


(13) Ibid. p. 6. 


(14) P, 37» 


(x5) P. 38. 


EaF” ED 


h Theſe were 
Admiral Ruſſcil, 
Sir George 
Rooke, and Sir 
C oudeſley Sho- 
vel, be6des Mr 


Churchill, p. 39- 


(1) Mr Chur- 

chill, ſoon after 
Captain Leake's 
application, was 
made one of the 
Lords of the Ad- 


miralty, p. 40 · 


(m) This was 

red tro by 
Adm. Churcbill, 
in three days 
after the Ber- 
wick was paid 
off, p- 42. 


(n) Ibid. 


(e) He was re- 

moved tu make 
way for Prince 

George of Den- 
mark. 


(16) P. 411. 


time, it muſt be 


the fleet 


Place in the Navy. However, u 


1701, firſt Capta 


L E AX E. 
but he declined that offer, rather refuſing to apply to his friends (+) for a Commit 
—_— 1 
prevailed with him not to think of quitting the ſea, 

g him a commiſſion for the Kent, 


Admiral Churchill, 


ts hi 
mind · to 
and ſoon brought hi 


miral of England. This was the higheſt ſtation he could have as a Captain, and higher 
than any private Captain ever obtained either before or ſince (1). Bur, upon the Earl's 


removal (o), ſoon after the acceſſion of 


Anne to the throne, Mr Leake's commiſ- 


fion under him becoming void, May 27, 1702, he accepted of the Aſſociation, a ſecond 
rate, *till an opportunity offered for his farther promotion, which was not long ; for, 
upon the declaration of war againſt France, he received a commiſſion, June 24 that year, 


from Prince George 
ſigned againſt Newfoundland [X]. 


whole iſland. Upon 


of Denmark, appointing him Commander: in Chief of the ſhips de- 
He arrived there with his ſquadron in Auguſt, and 
deſtroy ing the French trade and ſettlements, reſtored the Engliſh to the 
his return home, he was appointed Rear- Admir 


the ninth of December, and Vice- Admiral of the ſame ſquadron March the firſt fol- 


lowing (p). 
traordinary damage [L]. 


ſſeſſion of the 
of the Blue on AA 


2. 


He rode out the great ſtorm in November 1703, without receiving any ex- ( This bonour 


In February 1704, he received the honour of knighthood (4), 
and was engagrd under Admiral Rook in taking Gibraltar; ſoon after which he 


had been offered 
. him upon his re- 
particu- turn from New- 


larly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the general engagement off Malaga [MA] the ſame year. In ether za 
1705, he relieved Gibraltar, and deſtroyed ſome of the enemy's ſhips [NJ]. In February it. Ibid. p. 56. 
he 


[XI Commander in Chief of the Expedition to New- 
foundland.) He owed this Commiſſion to his friend 
Mr Churchill, who being appointed one of the Coun- 
cil to Prince George, on his being made Lord High- 
Admiral May 23d, ſent Captain e the following 
letter dated June gth. 

1 have propoſed to the Prince your goi 
a ſquadron to Newfoundland ; you will be a CHEF DE 
SQUADRON. I hope it will be agreeable to you. 1 
defire you would keep this to yourſelf, and let me bear 
from you the next poſt. 


to command 


Ja your friend and ſervant, 
Goes CHURCHILL. 


This is a true friend's letter, ſubſtance without ce- 
remony. Mr Martin Leake obſerves (16), that this 
gentleman being little of a ſeaman bimſelf, was the 
more ſtruck with admiration at Captain Leake's ſxill 
that way, and thought it a credit to him to have ſuch a 
one to recommend, and was particularly happy that 
the Captain always anſwered his recommendation. In 
the preſent expedition 51 ſhips were taken and de- 
ſtroyed, whereof 29 were taken, amounting to 3235 
tons, and 209 guns, and of them 16 were brought to 
England, 6 were ſent to Liſbon, 5 fold at St John's in 
Newfoundland, one of 120 tons and 12 guns was left 
for the ſecurity of the harbour, and the others ſent to 
France with the priſoners. The remainder, to the num- 
ber of 22, were burnt with their „ as well as great 
part of the cargoes that eſcaped, who were glad to get 
away half laden, or any how to avoid the fate of the 
reſt ; beſides the burning and deſtroying Trepaſſi, 
St Mary's, Collonet, Great and Little St Laurence, and 
St Peter's, all very conſiderable ſettlements of the French; 
and Mr Churchill's kindneſs was ſo much the greater, 
as it gave our Commander an opportunity of parting 
a conſiderable ſam of money in his pocket by the ſale 
of the captures, and particularly of gaining the. favour 
of the nation, n 
SDA not ſucceeding ; all the real 

acquired thereby aroſe from his extraordinary diſ- 
patch and diligence in the excution. 

[L] He rode out the great florm without any extraordi- 
nary damage.) T his was a happineſs that no other ſhip in 
to, and on that account welldeſerves 
notice, as an inſtance of that fortune for which he 
was ſo much diſtinguiſhed. However, at the ſame ſame 
„that his good fortune, at leaſt 
meſa 1 ku prodent free in prording a in ſome 


meaſure to his prudent ht in providing againſt the 
worſt the day before, when it — 2 
miral and his Ca 


VOL V. in made a (oug ſhip, vecring out their 


0. 243» 


long ſervice to two cables and two thirds, and doing 
every thing that might enable them to ride out a bard 
ſtorm ; by on they ſaved all, without 
cutting away a or uſing any i means, 
and not only ſaved themſelves, but the Lieutenant, 
Captain Cook, and 70 men of the Stirling - Caſtle 
wreck, and the Cockſwain of the yawl of the Mary, 
the ſhip in which __ Beaumont was loſt (17). 
[IM] Diftinguifbed himſelf in the general engagi 
off Molar] Sir John, a — the leading 
{quadron of the van, having, with fx Sips only, drove 
that of the enemy, conſiſting of thirteen, out of the line 


of battle, ſo much diſabled that they never returned 


to the fight, diſpatched his Captain to Sir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, Sh commanded the whole van, propoſing 
to puſh that of the enemy *till he either broke their 
line, or obliged the center to draw off ; but the motion 
was not approved by Sir Cloudeſley, who, on the con- 
trary, ſeeing ſome of our ſhips in the center, retired 
out of the line [for want of ſhot] made uſe of the op- 
portunity (given him by this defeat of the enemy's 
van) to cloſe ige by ſupplying the places of the 
retired ſhips. I of ſeamanſhip made a great 
figure in that Admiral's character: but the writer 
ſo often here quoted, ſpeaking of Sir John Leake's 
bravery and conduct in this battle obſerves, * That, 
after having forced the enemy's van, and drawn away 
the battle from Sir Cloudeſley, he propoſed the only 
* means to relieve our center and make the confede- 
rates victorious. But Sir Cloudeſley did not com- 
« prehend it, and therefore did not approve it: ſo 
* that, inſtead of puſhing the enemy's van till he 
* broke their line, or obliged their center to draw off, 
* which was the ſhorteſt way to victory, the battle 
* was lingered out till night had put an end to it. 


f 
; 


as 
ſtances they reſemble each other ; bat if to beat one 


B. 

; 

F 
17 


weakeſt, continue the battle where 
ſtrongeſt ; to retreat from a diſadvantage, 
where they had the advantage, whilſt we 
ntrary ? Whatever praiſe therefore 
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it is called) in cloſing the ling, tis ob- 
pacity was the loſs of a victory (48). 
relieved Gibraltar N French by ſea, 
the Spaniards by land, had lai 


—y2 
= 
— 
F 


Sir John therefore (being left with a ſquadron for the 
O winter- 


of our van remaining ſpectators 


gen P. 69. 


third of the enemy's line offered no opportunity of 


band rs Adairel Shovel, for his fra- 


(18) Life, B. & 
Ch. v. 


con 
who had been left in no condition to maintain it long. 


A 


= 


the White (r), and ia March 


3 and taking and deſtroying the French ſquadron there, 


winter-guard of theſe parts) uſed all poſſible means to 
get from Liſbon to their aſſiſtance ; and in the mean 
time kept up the ſpirits of the garriſon, by a conſtant 
expectation of him, carrying on a regular correſpon- 
dence, notwithſtanding the utmoſt precaution ot the 
enemy's ſhips in the Bay to prevent it. Arriving there 
on the 2gth of October, two French men of war of 36 

uns each, a frigate of 16, a fire-ſhip of 24, a ſtore- 
— laden with powder and ſhells, two Engliſh prizes, 
and a tartan, beſides many other ſmaller veſſels, as 
barco-longoes, c: all, at his coming into the 
Bay, the French immediately run aſhore and burnt. 
There was likewiſe the Eftoile, a French frigate of 
30 guns, which got out of the Bay, but, being chaſed 
by the Swallow, was taken, and brought in ſoon after ; 
ſo that not one of them eſcaped. He arrived fo oppor- 
tunely for the beſieged, that two days would in all pro- 
bability have ſunk them beyond hope. For the enemy, 
by the help of rope-ladders, found means to climb up 
the rocks, and got upon the mountain through a way 
that was thought inacceſſible, to the number of 500Spa- 
niards, where they had remained ſeveral days. At the 
ſame time they had got together a great number of boats 
from Cadiz and other parts, to land 3zooo men at the 
New Mole. Theſe, by making a vigorous aſſault on 
the ſea- ſide, were defigned to draw the garriſon to de- 
fend that attack, whilſt the 500 concealed men ruſhed 
into the town: there being alſo a plot (as was diſco- 
vered ſome days afterwards) for delivering it up z but 
this was prevented by Sir John's ſeaſonable arrival. 
For the men upon the hill now deſpairing of ſucceſs, 
tho” they had bound themſelves by an oath not to fall 
into the enemy's hands ; yet hunger drawing them out 
of their ambuſcade, they were dicovered the day after 
Sir John's arrival ; whereupon he detached out of the 


— 500 marines and ſeamen to aſſiſt the garriſon, 
"whilſt 


Colonel Barr with 500 men marched out of the 
town, and attacked them with ſuch vigour, that not- 
withſtanding their oath, 190 common ſoldiers with a 
Colonel, Lieutenant colonel, a Major, and 30 Cap- 
tains, Lieutenants, and Enſigne, were glad to take quar- 
ter, the remaining part, more deſperate, to the number 
of 200, were killed on the ſpot, the reſt who endea- 
voured to make their eſcape by the ſame way that 
they came fell head - long down the rock; ſo that it was 
believed few, if any, returned to the camp. The next 
day Sir John ſeat a flag of Truce to the Marquis de 
Villadarias and the Baron de Pointi to treat about the 
exchange of priſoners, and the day following he re- 
ceived 2 letter from his Highneſs the Prince of Heſſe- 


Darmſtadt, Governor of the garriſon. 


I cannot expreſs, ſays he, the ſatizfafion of your 
appearance /o opportunely before this place with the 
* ſquadron of ſhips under your command, having been 
* the entire reaſon of ſaving it from the attempt of the 
enemy, who were to attack us at that very night of 
* your entrance in many places at once with a great 
* number of men, which with our ſmall garriſon wwe 


* bad not been able to have held it out againſt ſuch a 


(19) Ibid. Ch, vi. © ſuperior force (19). 


[0] He relieved Gibraltar a ſecond time, &c.) Be- 
fore his departure the firſt time, he had procured 2000 
ecruits from England, which were put into the town 


1n the . of December, 1704, and on the 23d 
ſai 


he ſet fail for Liſbon, where receiving advice that the 
ſiege being continued, great ſuccours were ſent to it by 
land from the Spaniard, and that the French had in- 
veſted it with a large fleet by ſea under Baron Poigti, 
He ſent 300 ſoldiers in the Leopard and Roebuck, 
and as much powder and ordnance ftores as they could 
take in, about the end of January, and in a few days 
after diſpatched a tranſport with powder and ſtores 
thither. March the 6th he ſet fail for that place, and 
on the 10th attacked five ſhips of the French fleet 
coming out of the Bay, of whom two were taken, two 
more run aſhore and were deſtroyed, and Baron Pointi 
died ſoon after of the wounds he received in the battle. 
The reſt of the French fleet having intelligence of Sir 
John's coming, had left the Bay the day before his ar- 


rival there, wiz. March 31, 1705. He had no ſooner 


anchored, but he received the following letter from 
the Prince of Heſſe, | 


attempts of the enemy (OJ. The ſame year he 


* vir, 

I expected with great impatience this oppor- 
< tunity to expreſs my hearty joy for nd and 
good ſucceſs at this your ſecond appearing off this 
* place, which I hope hath been the final ſtroke to- 
* wards our relief; the enemy fince five days having 
begun to withdraw their heavy cannon, being the 
« effeAs only to be aſcribed to your conduct and care. 
* *Tis only to you the public owes and will owe fo 
many great and happy conſequences of it: and I in 
« particular cannot enough expreſs my hearty thanks 
and obligations I lie under. 


© I am, with great fincerity and reſpeQ, &e. 
'© Gzorce, Prince of Heſſe. 
His Highneſs alſo preſented him with a gold on 


the occafion. This blow ſtruck a panick all along 
the whole coaſt, of which Sir John received the fol- 


lowing account in a letter from Mr Hill, Envoy at the 


court of Savoy. I cas tell you, ſays he, your late ſuc- 
ceſs againſt Monſieur Ponti, put all the French coaſt 
into great diſorder and conflernation, as if you were 
come to ſcour the whole Mediterranean, All the ſhips 
of war that were in the road of Toulon hauled into 
the harbour, and nothing durſt look out for ſome days. 
The effe& of Sir John's arrival at Gibraltar, March 
3iſt, was, that the enemy in a few days entirely raiſed 
the ſiege and marched off, leaving only a detachment. 
at ſome diſtance to obſerve the garriſon. Our loſs in 
the whole ſiege was only one tranſport and the Terror 
bomb. Of the enemy were deſtroyed and taken one 
ſhip of 86 guns, one of 74, one of 66, one of 56, and 
two of 36, one of 30, two of 24, and one of 16, be- 
ſides merchant-ſhips, and ſmaller veſſels, and above 
500 men killed, and 1200 taken priſoners. This was 
the proportion of the loſſes on each fide by ſea; and 
by land it appeared, upon a moderate computation, 
that of the French and Spaniards could be little leſs 
than 10000, whereas the loſs of the beſieged did not 
exceed 1200 either killed or by fickneſs. Notwith- 
ſtanding what is ſaid by Father Daniel of the taking of 
Gibraltar, that the behaviour of the Engliſh ſeamen 
therein was, beyond example, brave, (which ſeems to 
be ſpoken chiefly with a defign to cover the wretched 
politicks of the French, in leaving ſo ſtrong frontier ſo 
much unguarded) Mr Martin Leake obſerves, that tho' 
the taking of Gibraltar was certainly a brave enterprize, 
yet it will bear no compariſon with that of preſerv- 
ing it afterwards. It was an eaſy matter for the grand 
confederate fleet to ſurprize the place at a diſadvantage 
with a ſmall garriſon : but to preſerve the ſame town, 
with a ſmall ſquadron, under all poflible diſadvantages, 
againſt the united force of France and Spain, by land and 
ſea, was an act of the moſt conſummate ſkill and bra- 
very. This could not have been effected but by the 
mutual endeavours and harmony of the Prince of Heſſe 
and Sir John Leake. Our Author having thus done 
juſtice to the former for his ſhare in the action, he 
proceeds to that of Sir John, which he obſerves was 
much greater, as the whole care and preſervation of 
the place depended upon him. It was from him only 
their relief could be expected, and his reputation de- 
nded upon it ; and what fatigues and difficulties did 
be overcome to accompliſh it ? He wanted every thing 
neceſſary to further him; and all that ſhould have 
aſſiſted him, prevented and perplexed him. His own n 
credit was the only means to procure him every thing 
he wanted, and. his repatation at ſtake for the event: 
we have few ſuch inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory. 
We have hardly had an inftance where the ſea and 
land officers agreed together in any expedition ; but 
none where an Admiral and a General have agreed 
like the Prince and Sir John, who facrificed all pri- 
vate views and with a diſintereſted r and 
ſted faſt perſeverance for the publick good. No diffi- 
culties, no dangers, no fatigues, no advantages, no 
punctillioes, could diſunite them; but they acted as by 
a ſympathy of nature, arifing from a like generofity 
and bravery of mind. It was this that crowned their 
endeavours with a glorious fucceſs, which will be re- 
> membred 


/ 


dron in the Mediterranean, be concerted an 


* , * 
the bay of Cadiz; but this proved un ſueceſeful — —— Coil 171 
In 1706 he relieved Barcelona, reduced to the laſt extremity [ }, and thereby occa- 


membred whilft Gibraltar femains-a part of the Britiſh 
Er. and ther, it is to be hoped, will be as 
ang as trade and navigation continue to flouriſh, and 
the power of the Britiſh navy can maintain that 
{ 20) Ibid. Chap. 3 (20). | 
Ville [EI The expedition concerted againft the galleons 
proved unſucceſiful by the management of the Confe- 
derates.) 2 the many difficulties Sir John had to 
ſtruggle with, thoſe — Aer by the joint and ſepe · 
rate intereſts of the Portugueſe and Dutch were none 
of the leaſt, and the oppoſition given by thoſe allies to 


this deſign of ſurprizing the galleons, for which our 


(21) Such orders Admiral had poſitive orders (21) from the Prince of 
are 8 yo" Denmark, is a remarkable inſtance thereof. Theſe 
4 Cbanel orf Ealleons were outward bound, and contained more of 
War, but to be the wealth of thoſe two nations than of Spain. For 
put in execution this reaſon all poſſible obſtruftions were thrown by 
without delay. both to retard the expedition, and when nothing elſe 
proved ſufficient to check his motions, and he was, ac- 
tually under ſail from the Bay of Wares he was 
ſtopped near the bar by ſeveral ſhot from St Julian's 
caſtle, on pretence of an embargo, which he had pro- 
cured himſelf, to facilicate the attempt. This accom- 
pliſhed the buſineſs : for in that 24 hours, which were 
ſpent in getting off the embargo, the galleons being 
got out of the harbour with a fair wind, were pro- 
ceeded too far at ſea to be overtaken. Thus it was a 
hard taſk to perform the publick ſervice, between the 
joint and ſeparate intrigues of the Portugueſe and 
Dutch ; which muſt ſome how or other interfere upon 
every occaſion, and conſequently to act for the ge- 
neral benefit, was to make them both enemies. 'Two 
ſuch allies therefore were enough to have ruined, and 
would have ruined, any admiral that had not been at- 
tended with ſuch extraordinary ſucceſs as Sir John 
was (22), 

[2 ] He relieved Barcelona, reduced to the laſt artre- 
mity, "ay that means accafioned the fiege to be raiſed.] 
The fiege being raiſed May zd, 1706, N. S. was at- 
tended with a total eclipſe of the ſan, which did not 
a little increaſe the enemy's conſternation, as if the 
Heavens concurred to defeat and put to ſhame the 
deſigns of the French, whoſe monarch had aſſumed 
the ſun for his device. In allufion to this, the reverſe 

of the medal ſtruck by Queen Anne, on this occafion, 
repreſented the ſun in eclipſe over the city and harbour 

of Barcelona. As to the action itſelf, King Charles, 

afterwards Emperor of Germany, annually commemo- 

rated this deliverance by a publick thankſgiving on the 

27th day of May as long as he lived. But as ſome 

(23) Particularly perſons (23) have attributed to the Earl of Peterbo- 
Dr Freind, in his rough the honour of bringing this relief to the city, 


Account of the = Mr Martin Leake has voured to ſet this affair 


(22) Life, Ch. 
xi. 


rough's Conduct in its true light, in juſtice to our Admiral. In this 


deſign leavi 
romance, a 


in Spain. Dr Freind's account as no better than a 


ſufficiently corrected by Mr Boyer (24), 


(24) In his Life he conſiders the Gazette of June 6th, 1706, in which 
a particular narrative of this relief is inſerted, to do 
jultice as it was faid to Sir John Leake ; and the ſame 
(25) In bis Na- Account has likewiſe been followed by Mr Lediard (25). 


val Hiſtory, for It runs thus: The 7th inflant [N. S.] the Earl of Peter- 
the year, 


of Queen Anne, 
p. 239, fol. 


the fleet, as admiral. A letter came that day from the King 
of Spain, dated the 4th, in very preſſing inflances for 
relief. Within two hours after the receipt of his Ma- 
Jefly's letter aroſe a very fine and freſh gale, and 
brought the fleet with all the forces and recruits from 
England and Ireland before Barcelona, the 8th inflant 
in the afternoon. What is faid of the King of Spain's 
letter is manifeſtly. falſe; for this letter of the 4th 
inſtant was received the day before the fleet arrived 
at Barcelona, and his Lordſhip did not come on board 
till the morning four hours before their arrival, and 
about three leagues from the place; and then aſſumed 
the honour only of wearing the Union flag, as Admi- 
ral; but took no command upon him, ftriking it again 
in Barcelona road as ſoon as they came thither. "This 
therefore was contributing no more to the relief of the 
— — if _ —— had gone _— with his 

ying at his barge. His coming to 
an anchor before the town in this manner did not the 


L E AK R. 


was engaged in the reduction of Barcelona (5) y after which; being left 


borough came on board and took upon him the command of 


leaft facilitate the motions of the fleet. For all the 
meaſures for their relief had before been concerted, and 
in a manner executed. Since Sir ohm Leake had de- 


tached Admiral Byng and Admiral Waſſenaer in 
a ſail before the fleet ; and they had anchored in 
road, and actually thrown a good body 
the place before one half of the 
was on baard ; who indeed, upon 
rival was pleaſed to approve of what had been 
and as to the previous orders which his Lordſhip t 
upon him to give for landing the troops, they were 
happily ſo little regarded, that there is not the leaſt 
notice taken of them in any of the councils of war. 
Nay, it appears that Barcelona was relieved, if not di- 
realy contrary to his Lordſhip's method, yet not pur- 
ſuant to it. For notwithſtanding ſome he had 
got ready in ſmall embarkations off Veneras and Ma- 
tero, to take the opportunity, as himſelf ſaid, of throw- 
ing them into Barcelona under the of the 
. Yet, as it is evident that his Lordſhip knew 
nothing of the enemies deſigns upon that place three 
days before they had actually inveſted it, ſo five days 
after he knew it was beſieged, his Lordfhip was of opi- 
nion for landing all the ſuccours in the kingdom of Va- 
lencia, and twenty days after by no means nearer than 
Terragona (26) ; whence probably the place never 
had been relieved if his ſhips orders had been 
obeyed. Neither can this pretended merit be derived 
from his being Admiral at that time, and his coming on 
board, as the Gazette expreſſes it, and taking upon him 
the command of the fleet, as Admiral, which can onl 
be implyed by his hoiſting the Union flag, for he di 
no other act as ſuch. For his Lordſhip was not de 
fate Admiral of the fleet at that time; whence the 
action appears to be a baſe affront to Sir John Leake, 
and a poor attempt to ſteal away the Laurel ; not only 
in hoiſting his flag on board of Sir John's own ſhip 
(che George], an action without any precedent, but 
eſpecially as his Lordſhip was conſcious his a i 
was queſtioned both by the King of Spain and all the 
officers of the fleet. Sir John indeed, tho? he reſented 
this affront, yet very prudently paſſed it over at the 
ime, being intent to promote the ſervice he was upon; 


F S 
HT 


; 


time, 
and even in his letter to acquaint his Royal Higheſs 
with the relief of Barcelona, he takes no notice of it, but 
let the matters ſubſide till the next opportunity, which 
was the 15th of May, when, having occaſion to give 
his Highneſs an account of his further proceedings, he 
writes thus: * I forgot, ſays he, in my laſt to ac- 
quaint you, that my Lord Peterboroagh came on 
board me, when 1 was within three leagues off this 

lace [ Barcelona}, and hoiſted his flag for that day 
by virtue of his former commiſfion, which I was 
not willing to diſpute ; tho* I cannot believe 1 ſhall 
be altogether diſc | from my former orders, 'till 
© the arrival of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel (27), I ſhall take 
* the beſt care I can as well of the fleet, as not to have 
any diſputes with his Lordſhip about that matter. 
* But his buſineſs a ſhore has taken up his time ſo 
* much, that he has been pleaſed to leave every thing 
* to me hitherto, tho' now TI believe he intends to 


* hoiſt his flag on board the Somerſet to go by ſea to 


© Valencia.” Having given a full anſwer to the Ga- 
zette Mr Leake proceeds to correct a late writer (28), 
who gives the following account of Sir George Byng's 
ſhare in this action, wiz. That in haftening the ſqua- 
dron he uſed ſuch diligence and activity, and joined 
the fleet wwith ſuch unexpefed diſpatch, that the ſav- 
Ing the city wwas intirely owing to it. In reply to this 
Mr Leake obſerves, that by Captain Price, who ar- 
rived at Liſboa with a ſquadron of Engliſh and Dutch 
the 3d of April, Sir John received a , dated the 
24th. of February from Sir Thomas Hardy. They are 
hburrying, ſays he, what they can to get Sir George 
Byng to come to your relief; dy bn we] ghd ra 
to go out in the Reya Anne, elſe 1 belirve be had come 
with theſe ſhips. So chat it ſeems the ſquadron was 
detained till the Royal Anne was equipped and 
manned to Sir George's liking, and was the more re- 
markable as diſpatch was neceſſary, and no other 

had a firſt-rate ; this was the haftning diligence 


the 


2909 


(5) ik 


Life, 
book ii. chap. 9. 


o 


(26) Trmpartial 
Enquiry, p. 102, 
169, & ſeq, 


(27) My Lord 
had a joint come 
miſſion with Sir 
Claudeſley, and 
therefore, accords 
ing to the rules 
of the Navy, 
could not act fe- 
parately from 
him, and he ac- 
cordingly procu- 
red a new - 
miſſion. 


(28) Collins's 
Peerage of 
land, Vol. II 
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o 
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(+ Ibid, chap. 
xiii, ziv, Xv. 


En 


() Ibid. chap. 
u, in, iv. 


(29) Life of Sir 
Joan Lake, 
Ch. xii. 


(30) In his Life 
ot Queen Anne 
for this year. 


(31) The letters 
were ſent from 
before Alicant, 
and the words in 
the firſt are, 
The fleet is in 


à a concition to 


proceed upon that 
ſervice, the re- 
lief of Turin, or 
any other your 
Lordſhip ſhall 
pleaſe to direct. 
Thoſe in the ſe- 
cond are, I de- 
fre you'll pleaſe 
to aſſure hi Ma- 
jeſty, that if the 
cet is not em- 
ploy'd to go for 
Italy, the next 
expedition we 
ſhall undertake 
ſhall be for the 
Iſlands, if the 
Earl of Peterbo- 
r.ugh can ſpare 
the forces that 
aze under Briga- 


dier Gorge: 


command at this 
place ; for the 
marines that are 
in the flect are 
not ſufficient to 
undertake the 
hege of Port- 
Mahon. 


(432) In the 
Councils of War 
jt was determi- 
ned, after the 


reduction of Ali- 


cant, to confid-r 
abou” the mea- 
ſares nece ſſary to 
be taken in rela- 
tion to M jorca 
and Minos ca. 


L 


| E 
. that ſiege: by King 
Proceeding thence to thoſe 


of Majorca. U 


1000 


Philip: and preſently after he reduced the city of 
Daft Alicant and Joy ny 
him, and he concluded the campaign of that year with the reduction of the city 
his return home, Prince George of 
diamond ring of 400 pounds value; and he had the h 
nds from the Queen, as a reward for his ſervices (1). 


ce, they both ſubmitted to 
and ifland 
mark preſented him with a 
r of receiving a gratuity of 
Upon the death of Sir 


Cloudeſiy Shovel in 1707, he was advanced to be Admiral of the White, and Comman- 
der in Chief of her Majeſty's fleet (u). In this command he returned to the Mediterra- 
nean, and ſurptizing a convoy of the enemy's corn, fent it to Barcelona, and thereby ſa- 
ved that city and the confederate army from the danger of famine in 1708 ; ſoon after 


convoying the new Queen of Spain to her conſort 
her Mazel, with a diamond ring of 300 pounds value. 


ing Charles, he was preſented by 
From this ſervice he 


to the iſland of Sardinia ; which being preſently reduced by him to the obedience of King 
Charles (ww), that of Minorca was ſoon after ſurrendered to the fleet and land forces [R]. 


the unexpected diſpatch. Had Sir John been in the 
ſame ſituation he would have gone in any ſhip of the 
ſquadron for expedition ſake ; and if Sir George had 
uſed the ſame diſpatch, he had joined the fleet when 
Captain Price did, and probably the French fleet had 
been ſurprized in Barcelona road ; and when he came 
to Liſbon he ſtay'd three days there tho' the wind was 
fair for ſailing all the time. The Iriſh convoy was 
what Sir John had moſt occaſion for ; had they joined 
ſooner he had relieved Barcelona ſooner ; and as they 
joined him five days before the place was relieved, 
Sir Jobn would have taken the ſame meaſures and have 
done juſt as he did, tho' Sir George wich his ſquadron 
had not joined him (29). 

[XJ Minorca ſurrendered to the fleet and land 
forces.) Mr Boyer tells us (300, that * the conqueſt 
* of Minorca was intirely owing to Major-general 
* Stanhope, fince he was the firſt projector, and had 
* the principal ſhare in the execution of the de- 
* ſign ; having propoſed it to Sir John Leake, and 
* finding him backward to engage in it, prevailed 
* upon Kiog Charles to exert his power, and to com- 
* mand three ſhips of war to whatever ſervice the Bri- 
* tiſh General ſhould think proper, with which the 
* Admiral readily complied.” Mr Martin Leake looks 

this relation to be very injurious to Sir John 
Leake, and endeavours to vindicate him from the cen- 
ſure in every article thereof. Firſt, as to the author of 
the project, he obſerves that the deſign was mentioned 
by King Charles in a letter to Sir John Leake from Bar- 
celona, dated June 14th, 1706. 7 truft, ſays his Ma- 
jeſty, in your zeal and attention for my ſervice, and 
that yon i ſoon begin the operations of the ſea, remem- 


bring the iſlands, particularly Port- Mahon, is that which. 


is moſt agreeable for my intereſt and the common cauſe. 
It does not appear that Lord Stanhope had propoſed 
this deſign before that time; nay, that he was ſo far 
from having the firſt intention, or indeed any thought 
of himſelf to attempt it, that what he did therein was 
in purſuance of orders he reccived from England, in 
conſequence of the application made by his Catholic 
Majeſty to the Queen, for having a ſquadron to win- 
ter in the Mediterranean; and ſet about it in 1708, as 
a matter which (as he expreſſes it in a letter to Sir 
John Leake, of Auguſt 24, that year) The miniſtry 
laid ſuch a fireſs upon. Hence it appears that this de- 
ſign had been projected dy Kiog Charles and Sir John 
in 1706, and came, as indeed it was moſt natural, 
from the fleet, which every day were made ſenſible 
of the benefit that harbour would be from the incon- 
veniencies they ſuffered from the want of it ; and by 
Sir John's letters to the Earl of Peterborough and Mr 
Stanhope, dated July the 28th (31), and the reſolu- 
tions of the council of war taken. with regard to 
Minorca the 19th and 21ſt of July, 1706 (32), it is 
obvious the Admiral intended the conqueſt of that 
iſland in that campaign, and would certainly have 
accompliſhed it, could e have procured the aſſiſtance 
of a few land-forces from the Earl af Peterborough. 
I will not, however, continues our author, ſo roundly 


_ © aſſert of Sir John, what Mr Boyer does of General 


* Stanhope, that be was the firſt projector (tho“ I think 
* he was). But I may fay, that if he was not the 
* firſt, he had had his eye very early upon it, and was 
© the firſt who made his Catholic Majeſty truly ſenſible 
of the importance of that conqueſt to the allies in 
the war ; and infinuated to the Lord High Admiral 
the benefit it might prove to the Britiſh nation, if it 
* was in their cuſtody, both in war and peace. 


Having 


Secondly, That Sir John Leake was not backward to 
come into the deſign, is evident, in that when Mr 
Stanhope propoſed it, defiring the aſſiſtance of the 
fleet and marines, be laid afide- the expedition he was 
going upon againlt the Pope, and the tranſportation of 
the troops from Naples; and, calling a council of 
war the fame day, reſolved to give the General all poſ- 
ſible aſſiſtance, as judging it to be more for the com- 
mon benefit of the allies, than any other ſervice that 
could be undertaken, and accordingly he carried it 
into execution. For, having ſent the reſolution of the 
council of war with this thort anſwer to Mr Stanhope, 
* That he would be at Minorca as ſoon as him :* he 
failed directly with the fleet thither, and not finding 
the General there, he diſpatched Ships to Barcelona 
and Majorca, to haſten him and forward the troops. 
He waited ſeven days for Mr Stanhope, and two more 
before the forces joined him, which yet would not 
have been done fo ſoon had he not ſent ſhips to haſten 
and aſſiſt in the embarkation. In the interim he 
blocked up the enemy, cut off all ſupplies, and made 
ſome preparations for the landing of the forces, which 
was effected without loſs, as well as their cannon and 
mortars, within half gun-ſhot of the caſtle by the 
ſeamen ; who likewiſe mounted the cannon upon the 
batteries with little or no aſſiſtance from the ſoldiers, 
and the gunners of the fleet were employed to ma- 
nage the guns = the batteries. The marines made 
no ſmall part of the land-forces, and fort Fornella was 
reduced by the ſhips without the aſſiſtance of the ſol- 
diers, as indeed all the iſland ſubmitted without any 
previous act of the land-forces, except the caſtle of 
St Philip, which was conducted with ſucceſs by the 


General. But the action was not otherwiſe conſi-. 


derable than by the conſequence, for the next morn- 
ing after the firſt battery was opened, the enemy beat a 
parley, and capitulated with the loſs on our fide of only 
40 men killed or wounded ; whence it is evident that 
the General, tho' he had a principal bare, yet he had 
not the principal ſbare in this enterprize. He did, 
indeed, upon receiving his orders from England, imme- 
diately propoſe to the Coinmodore of the cruizi 
ſquadron, then on the coaſt of Catalonia, the tranſ- 
tion of ſome from thence for Minorca ; 
which having no leave from the Admiral, (who, 
when thoſe ſhips were ſent to that port, knew nothing 
of theſe late orders from England) and ſome danger 
to the navy, being juſtly apprehended in the attempt, 
they could not comply. But they ſent two ſhips at the 
General's requeſt to Majorca with troops, c. and 
diſpatched an expreſs for orders to the Admiral, pre- 
ſuming upon his conſent thereto. Theſe are the ſhips 
that the hiſtorian by miſtake ſays, General Stanhope 
prevailed upon K. Charles to exert his power over, and 
command to whatever ſervice the Britiſh General ſhould 
think proper an afſertion which ſhews the writer to 
be wholly ignorant of military ceconomy, and the na- 
ture of the conſederated forces: fince by theſe the 
King of Spain could have no ſuch power to exert 
over a ſingle ſhip of the Queen's, unleſs ſuch ſhip 
had previouſly been put under his Majeſty's direction by 
the Admiral. But this writer has made his Catholic 
Majeſty exert his authority, before he had the 
matter to the Admiral, and had been refuſed ; where- 
as, ſuppoſing ſuch a power in King Charles, there 
was no room to exert it but upon that neceſſity ; and 
as to the pretended backwardneſs, the contrary thereof 
is here made apparent. So that it ſeems foiſted in, in 
order to raiſe the reputation of the General, ww 
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(ﬆ) 889 Having brought the campaign to ſo happy a concluſion, Sir 


during his abſence, he had been a 


commiſſion, but declined the poſt [S]. 


cet was 
third time (a 4). 


ber following. In 1715, King 
pounds a year [T]. 


uneaſineſs. Exce 


conqueſt in ſpight of the Admiral ; 
whereas, had he been averſe to it, it could never have 
taken effect. But as there was no ſuch power aſſumed 
by his Catholic Majeſty, or any ſach backwardneſs in 
the Admiral as is pretended ; ſo the extraordinary me- 
rit, as well as contrivance, Mr Boyer would attribute 
to General Stanhope, appears to be nothing elſe but a 
trophy of his own imagination, to raiſe the character 
of his hero (33). Upon the whole then it muſt be 
concluded, that the Hiſtorian has tranſgreſſed the rule 
of Ne quid falfi dicere audeat, in his aſſertion, that 
the taking of Minorca was entirely owing to General 
Stanhope. It was a joint action in which the land 
and ſea commanders amicably concurred, and no pre- 
ference can perhaps be given to either, without doing 
an injury to the other: and the words, In/ulas Ma- 
jorcam, Minorcam, Sardiniam, & Ivicam ad deditio- 
nem compulit, are with equal truth and juſtice inſerted 
in the epitaph intended to the memory of Sir John 
Leake (34), as thoſe on the monument in honour of 
Earl Stanhope erected in Weſtminſter-· abbey. 

[S] He declined the poſt of Firſt Commiſſioner of 
the Admiralty.) He was put into this poſt upon the 
reſignation of Lord Orford, which was one inſtance of 
the change of the miniſtry ; Sir John refuſing the poſt 
continned ftill firſt in the new commiſſion, tho” not 
Firſt Commiſſioner. By this means he avoided the 
hazard of that poſt, being not accountable more than 
any of the reſt for the proceedings of the Board, tho 
he ſat in the chair and repreſented the Firſt Com- 
miſſioner. In the beginning of a_ 1713, the 
Earl of Strafford was appointed Firſt Commiſhoner ; 
but being abroad, all the management ſtill lay upon 
* tho* after this but the ſecond in the Com- 
miſſion. 

[TJ 4 penfion of 600 l. a year.] In the univerſal 
change that was made in every branch of the public 
affairs, upon the acceſſion of King George I. Admiral 
Leake could not to be excepted. He conti- 
nued to preſerve his honour and gratitude for the 
memory of his royal miſtreſs after her deceaſe, and 
ſpared not to teſtify it, and never went to Court. This 
behaviour was eaſily conftrued into a difinclination to 
ſerve the preſent Sovereign: and tho' his hiſtorian 
aſſures us, this was a groundleſs aſperſion 
defired till to continue in the ſervice; yet the pre- 
tence of the contrary was made a handle for getting 
him off with this ſhort „which was no more 
to Sir Stafford Fairbourne, who 


obvious, Mr Ay yh 3 Sir John 
as Admiral, (being junior to him in ) on 
VOI. V. No. 243. — 


ppointed one of the Council to the 
de ws ral, and likewiſe elected Member of Parliament both for Harwich 


year, he was made a ſecond time Admiral of 
| 1709, he was conſtituted Rear- Admiral of Great-Britain, and appointed one of the Lords . 444. 
His Lie, P. 49 of the Admiralty in December following (y). In 1710, he was put at the head of that 


The ſame year he was choſen a ſecond time 
Member of Parliament for Rocheſter, and was made Admiral of the fleet the third time 


in 1711, and again in 1712, when he conducted the Engliſh forces to take 
Dunkirk (z) ; and, before the expiration of the year, the commiſſion of Admiral of the 
given to him a fifth time. He was alſo choſen 

Upon her Majeſty's death, 
was determined, and he was ſuperſeded as Admiral of the fleet (45) the fifth of Novem- 
George the Firſt granted him a 
After this he lived privately, and building a little box at Green- 
wich, he ſpent part of his time there, retreating ſometimes for variety to a country- houſe, 
which he had at Bedington in Surrey (d d). 
daughter of Captain Richard Hill (e e) of Yarmouth. This gentle woman brought him 
one ſon, an only child, whoſe miſconduct [CU] had given him many years a great deal of 
pt in this inſtance, Sir John paſſed his life with great tranquillity and 

in perfect health, only a defluxion of his eyes was ſometimes troubleſome. In Auguſt 1719, 
he was ſeized with an apoplectic diſorder, but it went off without any viſible ill conſequence. 
Upon the death of his ſon, which happened in March following (ff), after a lingering in- 
curable diſorder, that had prepared the father for the event; yet he diſcovered a more than 
ordinary afflition [V]; and an iflue between his ſhoulders, which had been cut ſome 
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time, 


once before commanding in that ſtation, in 1710, at 
home ; having before that been a Vice-admiral, and ne- 
ver done any ſervice worthy memory, was immediately 

tu half-pay as Admiral, and paid arrears as 
ach — the year 1710, tho* Sir John was actually 
Admiral all that time. Mr Martin Leake imputes 
this, which he calls an ungenerous act, to the then 
Lords Commiſſioners; for, ſays he, Sir John's actions 
were well known to his Majefty ; and he would as 
readily have conſented to a ſuitable as to an unſuitable 

fion, had their Lordſhips propoſed it. Sir John re- 

ented this proceeding as what he had not deſerved, 
and was hardly prevailed with to accept the penſion, 
which, being full-taxed and ill paid, did not amount to 
500 l. a year (33). | (35) Life, p. 

[CU] His ſon's misconduct.] It ſeems his grand- 453+ 
father Leake caſt his nativity at his birth, and pro- 
nounced he would be very vicious, very fortunate, 
and very unhappy ; that he would get a great deal 
of money, but ſquander it all away and die young (36). 
This prediction is as clear a teſtimony of the old 
man's temper, (with regard to his ſon's match) as it 
proved true of the child. For Mr Leake informs us (37), 
that, being made a Captain in the navy very young, 
in a few years he got more by prizes than his father 
did in his whole life. He married diſgracefully, and, 
having ſpent all about the time that his father retired 
depended upon him for a ſupport. : 

* A more than ordinary affifion.) This ex- 

traordinary degree of grief was more ſurprizing, as Sir 
John, u conſideration of his ſon's hopeleſs temper, 
made his Will in February, 1717-18, whereby devifing 
his eftate to truftees for the uſe of his ſon, during life ; 
he had ſettled it after his death, without iflue, upon 
Captain Martyn and his heirs. This gentleman was 
felt recommended to Sir John by both the fathers, 
between whom a friendſhip had ſubſiſted for many 
years (38) ; and from being early Sir John's pupil, 
entered into the ſea ſervice, where he choſe to be with 
his friend, tho' in an inferior poſt, rejecting all other 
means of preferment. Being a midſhipman at the 
battle of Bantry-Bay, in 1689, he had his thigh broke 
by a cannon-ball. Upon which his Captain, [after- 
wards Sir] Cloudeſtey Shovel, promiſed to for 
im ; yet, immediately on his recovery, he went on 
board the Dartmouth, Captain Leake, whereby he loſt 
ſeveral years in his tion to a command : he was 
his Lieutenant almoſt all the whileSir john was a Captain, 
and became ftill more cloſely united to him by marry- 
ing his wife's ſiſter. The only ſeparatioo afterwards 
was in 1697, when Captain Martin commanded a 
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bomb to z and in 1702 by the like 
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fignalized his ſeamanſhip, and in the latter his bra 
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time, and celiaved his eyes, tied up ſoon after \that loſs. This ſymptom was not te- 
.garded, no jill effect appearing from it immediately. But. in the beginning of Auguſt, 
he found his-back troubleſome, occaſioned by a pimple. in that place; this growing worſe 
in a few days, proved to be a morti fication; and hen cutting was propoſed as the only 
emedy, he was very averſe to the uſe of that method, being perſwaded he ſhould not 
Jong ſutvive it, and declared he was content to die rather by the diſtemper than the ope- 
ration. Notwichſtanding, for the ſatisfaction of his friends, he ſubmitted chearfully, and 
went through it with the utmaſt reſolution ; but all means proving ineffectual, he died in 
his houſe at Greenwich on che morning of Augult che firſt, 1720, in the 6gth year of his 
age; and, on the goth of that month, his body was conducted thence in a manner ſuitable 
to a Rear-Admiral of England, to the par iſn · church of Stepney, and there depoſited in a 
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et) His Liſe, 
B. iii. Ch. ix. 


(39) P. 459 to 
403. 


family - vault, under a monument which he had erected ſome yrars before upon the death 
of his wife (gg). We ſhall give his character in remark (XJ. 


was cruizing in the channel, when Sir John being ap- 
pointed-Rear Admiral of the Blue, made choice of him 


for one of his Captains ; and in this ffation he conti- 


nued till the end of the war the inſeparable companion 
of Sir John's fortune. 

[A] His A This is drawa at length by 
his hiſtorian (39) ; the ſubſtance of which is, that as to 
his perſon he was of a milddle ſtature, well-ſet and 
firong, a little inclining to corpulency, but not incom- 
modiouſly ſo. His complexion was florid, his coun- 
tenance open, his eyes ſharp and piercing, and his ad- 
dreſs both graceful and manly. He had a good con- 
fitution, hardly knowing what it was to be fick. 
Though he drank his bottle freely, yet he was never 
diſguiſed, or impaired his health by it. His diſpoſition 
was naturally chearful and good-humovred, free and 
open, unleſs before ſtrangers a little reſerved at firſt, 
but it ſoon diſappeared. Tho' he had no claſſical 
learning, yet, having very good natural parts, few men 


_ expreſſed themſelves more properly either in writing 


(a) Lives of the 


(3) P. 215. 


or ſpeaking. His paſſions, tho' ſtrong, yet never be- 
trayed him into any indecency, his heat was ſoon paci- 
fied and ready to forgive; no man being more hu- 
mane. In his dreſs he was neat and plain, never very 
fine ; being as free from vanity as from pride, which 
knew him not. He was certainly one of the beſt ſea- 
men this ifland has produced, being a perfect maſter 
both in theory and pratice. He likewiſe underſtood 
ſhip-builtding, gunnery, fortification, and the diſcipline 
of the land ſervice, wanting only practice to have made 
him a good land-officer and engineer. His courage 
was of the keener ſort, without being raſh. He would 
endure the fatigue of any difficulties, and had great 
preſence of mind in any danger, being of opinion that 
the braveſt man would always carry it. In councils of 
war, where it was too often infinuated, that an under- 
taking was impracticable if we had not a great ſuperi- 
ority, or there was nothing but honour to be gained by 
it, Sir John uſually replied, Let us make it pradticable; 
and before he propoſed any enterprize, was well pre- 
pared to anſwer all obje ions, and even to carry it im- 
mediately into execution. I his prudent forecaſt, on 
which he laid all his undertakings, drew a great defe- 


rence to his apinion, and made him fortunate in all 
his deſigns ; which being executed with great vigour, 
were attended with that glorious ſucceſs that juitly 
gained him the characteriſtic epithets of the the brave 
and fortunate Admiral. As he never was proud of his 
own fortune, ſo he never envied that of others, nor 
attempted to ſupplant them: he ſet himſelf wholly to 
perform the bulineſs he was engaged in, and in every 
ſtation acquitted himſelf with fidelity and the greateft 
modetty, being rather too backward to ſerve his own 
friends. He hated every thing that was mean or mer- 
cenary, and in his whole life never purſued an enter- 
prize with any by-end to himſelf. He diſregarded both 
riches and grandeur. He ſhunned the honour of knight- 
hood for ſome time, and refuſed the poſt of Firſt Com- 
miſſioner of the Admiralty : he refuſed to be a peer. As 
to his politic principles, he was for the eſtabliſhment 
both in Church and State. No man was more ſenſi- 
ble of the benefits to this kingdom, by the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, in the houſe of Hanover; at the ſame time 
he retained a dutiful.and moſt grateful regard to the 
memory of Queen Anne, as the beſt of Women, the 
beſt of Queens, and the beſt df Miſtreſſes. In private 
life no man'was a better huſband, a better father, or a 
more ſincere friend, never happier than in his family; 
and among his particular acquaintance a gene- 
rofity which cook pleaſure in ſerving others. Few 
men were freer from vice of all kinds, even that 
of ſwearing, fo generally practiſed among ſea com- 
manders in his time, he was rarely guilty of: and, to 
conclude, he was not only morally but chriftianly vir- 
tuous. He had a juſt ſenſe of religion, cauſing Divine 
worſhip to be duly obſerved, and countenanced it by 
his own example. He frequently communicated ; and, 
continues his hiſtorian, I have reaſon to believe, he 
uſed private prayers, having found ſuch among his pa- 
pers in his own hand-writing, adapted to the different 
circumſtances of his life. To ſum up all ; he was a 
virtuous, humane, 28 gallant, man, and one of 
the greateſt admirals of his time, as his actions de- 
— — and one thing can be ſaid of him, which 
can be ſaid of no other Admiral, that he never be- 
trayed one miſtake, or had his conduct once cenſured. 
P 


LEE [NaTHaNIEL], a Dramatic Poet of the XVIIth century, was the ſon of a 


vine, in a treatiſe on Eccleſiaſtical Polizy, ſpeaking of 
the Non-conformiſts of his time (3), fays, 'Tis better 
to ſubmit to the unreaſonable impoſitions of Nero and 
Caligula, than 4 hazard the difſalution of the flats. 


— Ko * , clergyman of the eſtabliſhed Church [ 4], who placed him at Weſtminſter- ſchool, under 

Cibber. the care of the famous Dr Buſby, from whom he received the firſt rudiments of claſſical 

0 From the learning. To compleat his ſtudies, he was removed thence to Trinity-college in Cam- 

college books, bridge (a), and admitted a ſcholar upon the foundation in 1668. He commenced Bache- 

communicates lor of Arts the ſame year (5); but not ſucceeding to a fellowſhip, he quitted the un ĩverſi- 

r Chrift, : try : p 

Smart, A. M. ty, and tried to puſh his fortune at Court. However, he had not been long in this pur- 

Fetaw of, ſuit, when, meeting with no ſubſtantial favours, he found it neceſſary to make ſome ad- 

l that unive-fity. vantage of his wit and genius by writing for the Stage. Upon which his firſt tragedy, 
is | called 
| _— [4] Sow of a clergyman of the eftabliſhed Church.) This dodtrine Mr Marvel very juſtly explodes ; and 
4M As we have nothing certain concerning aur author's having with much wit, run a parallel between the Doctor 
"FA father, the following conjecture is left to the diſcretion and his favourite Caligula, in many inftances concludes 
1-8 of the reader. Mr Andrew Marvel, in the ad part of it thus: * Then as Caligula bad his images in the 
1 | (% Rehearf, His Rehearſal tranſpros'd (1), mentions ane Mr Lee, ca- * ſynagogues, ſo have you your curates at Ickham 
_ tranſpr. p. 167. rate to Dr Samuel Parker, (again whom that book and Chartham ; for they hawizg no power, you know, 
: J | 4to. 1673. was wrote) Miniſter of Ickham and Chastham in * are no better than flatues and images of authority. 
4 in Kent, Arch deacon of Canterbury, and by King Bot Mr Lee, of Ickbam, in particular, is fo like 
'4 228 A the ſecond made Biſhop of Oxford (2). This you that, Cc.“ Whether this laſt named clergyman 


was our author's father. or not, cannot now be deter- 
mined ; but from the name and the time, 1673, it 


far from being impoſſible. 
as © 


[B} That 


(4) P. 95- 


called Nerv Emperor ef Romt, "dppeived in 169 n and zu che Ardiesroh H 
ſtrong hinta, that he — wen been ſor ſome vime k Yiſappoiined 'Garfpfer vt Curt. It is 
not known whether he O mme player befere of after he began db writ?, but | 
tried his talents that way with cceſs is moſt certain J; as it is alſo, that he was foon 
convinced of his inabilities, and «rm the tage 2 an 3 He — had 8 
to his pen, and that being his chief ſapport, he produced a new play every year upon 
N from 1675 to 1681 (c). Many of theſe ſhew him to ＋ 4 ſſed Lark _— Brod, 
true poetic enthi , mſomach, that he might juſtly have ſaid with Ovid, ## Dems in It Dryden is 
nobis, &c. but he had the misfortune not to keep within thoſe bounds. It is not known — I 
preciſely when he firſt began to be tranfported into the exceſs of this divine fury [CI but Duke of Guiſe, © 
he did rot loſe his ſenſes to that degree, as to be taken into Bedlam, till Nove 


Il, 
1684 (4), having wrote his tragedy called Conſtantine that year. After a confinement of (4) From the 


almoſt four years in the hoſpital [D], he was diſcharged thence April 23, 1688 (e), being n. 7. e mn 
ſo well recovered (f), that he produced his play, called the Princeſs of Cleve, the enſuing of the hoſpital. 
year z which was followed by the Maſſacre of Paris in 1690. This was his laſt per- n 
formance, and he did not long ſurvive it. He died, as it is ſaid, in a frolic by night in 

the ſtreet, and was interred in the pariſh of St Clement Danes near Temple-Bar (g). He 
was then in very low circumſtances, his chief dependance- being a weekly penſion of ten 


* 


thar he 


(f) 'Tis faid, 


however, he ne- 


ver recovered his 
| ſhillings, allowed him from the theatre royal, which Colley Cibber, Eſq; then à young ſa perfedtly. 


comedian in that company, remembers his frequently coming to the play-houſe to receive ,,, f., Lira 
(). He had, as a writer, a warm and ftrong imagination, the fire of which often hur- of che Fran 
ried him into a too verboſe and figurative ſtile, and filled his plays with bombaſt expreſ- he jnrerments, 
ſions. But when he kept clear of the turgid and pompous, he is allowed to have a great «dit. 1724. 
deal of power in the pathetic ſtile z he had a noble fire and elevation, and the tender % Ces a. 
breathings of love, beyond many of his contemporaries ; a great maſter in the art of pology. 
moving the paſſions, eſpecially that univerſal one, Love, which none ever felt more inti- 

mately, deſcribed more gracefully, nor ever moved the breaſts of his audience with 

ſtronger palpitations (i). Theſe excellencies recommended him to per ſons of the firſt (© His Rivet 
rank both in underſtanding and quality, as the Earls of Dorſet, Mulgrave, Pembroke, = — 
and the Ducheſſes of Portſmouth and Richmond, who reſpectively patronized moſt of his way, and The- 


theatrical pieces [E]; his dramatic talents drew alſo a very high character from the cele- * 


brated Mr Addiſon [F]. *Tis true, the witty Earl of Rocheſter [Wilmot], in LN” 
Pallages 


CB] That he tried his talents that way 1 
moſt certain. ] Colley Cibber, Eſqz now (1752) Poet 
Laureat, in his Apology for his Life (4), on enquir- 
ing into what are the talents neceſſary to form an 
Actor, occaſionally mentions our author. Lee (fays 


There in a den removed from human eyes, 
Poſſeſs'd with muſe the brain-fick poet lies, 
Too miſerably-wretched to be nam'd 

For plays, for heroes, and for paſſion fam'd 


. a Thoughtleſs he raves his fleepleſs hours awa 

* he) -- - - - was ſo pathetic a reader of his own 8 a * 

* ſcenes, that I have been informed by an actor, who In chains all night, in darkneſs all the day : 
was preſent, that while Lee was reading to Major And if he gets ſome intervals from pain 0 
* Mohun at a rehearſal, Mohun, in the warmth of his 


| The fit returns; he foams and bites his chain, 


© admiration, threw down his part, and ſaid, Unleſs His eye balls roll, and be goes mad again. 


* I were able to play it, as well as you read it, to 
* what purpoſe ſhould I undertake it! And yet (con- 


His theatrical pieces. M | 
* tinues the Laureat) this very author, whoſe elocu- LE] His theatrica! pieces di r Theoph. Cibber 


* tion raiſed ſuch admiration in ſo capital an actor, 
* when he attempted to be an Actor himſelf, ſoon quit- 


ted the ſtage, in an honeſt deſpair of ever making 
any profitable figure there.” 


[CJ Ut is not certain when he began firſt to ſhew 
the ny, &c.) There is a tradition, that he firft loſt 
his ſenſes, or, at leaſt, the diſorder in him was firſt diſ- 
covered, on writing a particular line, or rather paſſage, 
in one ot his plays; which might perhaps be that fa- 
mous Ceſcription of madneſs in his Cæſar Borgia. 


To my charm'd ears no more of woman tell ; 
Name not a woman and I ſhall be well: 

Like a poor Lunatic that makes his moan, 

And for a while beguiles his lookers-on ; 

He reaſons well, his eyes their wildneſs loſe, 

He vows the keepers his wrong'd ſenſe abuſe ; 

But if you hit the cauſe that hurts his brain, 

Then his teeth gnaſh, he foams, he ſhake wann. 
His eye- balls roll, and he is mad again. 


thinks the tragedy of Junius Brutus is not only the 
beſt of Lee's, but one of the moſt moving plays in out 
language. The ſtory of which he gives as follows : 
Junius Brutus engages in the juſt defence of the in- 
« jured rights of his country againſt Tarquin the Proud; 
* he ſucceeds in driving him out of Rome. His ſon 
* Titus falls in love, and interchanges vows, with the 
* tyrant's daughter ; his father commands him not to 
touch her, nor to correſpond with her; he faithfully 
« promiſes; but his reſolutions are baffled by the inſi- 
* nuating and irrefiſtible charms of Teraminta ; he 
is won by her beauties, he joins in the attempt to re- 
* ſtore Tarquin, the enterprize miſcarries, and his 
* own father fits in judgment upon him, and condemns 


bim to ſuffer. The interview between father and 


* ſon is inexpreſfibly moving, and is only exceeded by 
that between his ſon and Teraminta. Titus is 2 
young hero, ſtruggling between love and duty; Te- 
* raminta an amiable Roman lady, fond of her huſband, 
and dutiful to her father. There are (concludes he) 
throughout this play, we dare be bold to affirm, as 


affecting ſcenes as ever melted the hearts of an au- 
«* dience (5). | 
LIF] From the cedtbroted Mr Addiſon.) = 
If we may venture to form any judgment from ſe- gant writer obſerves, That (6) * among our modern . Vol 
veral expreſſions in our author's various dedications, * Engliſh poets, there was none who was 
indigence ſeems to have been the chief cauſe of his * for Tragedy than our author ; if, inſtead of fa- 
diſorder, and that he has deſcribed his own condition * vouring the oſny of his genius, he had re- (6) SpeRator, 
in the third, fourth, and fifth, of the above lines. * ſtrained it, and kept it within proper bounds. His Vol. I. No. age 
(D] He was almoſt four years in Bedlam.) His * thoughts are wonderfully fuired d Tragedy, but 
condition there was bad enough, if it be not aggra- * frequently loft in fuck 4 cloud of words, that it is 
vated to a caricatura in a ſatire on the Poets, where * hard to fee the beauty of them. There is an infi- 
the author deſcribes it thus: * nite fire in his works, . 
15 * that 


(-) Rochefter's 
Works. 


($) 1d. p. 111. 


5) Vide Lelendi 

ia, &c. 
edit. 1589, 4to. 
P. 26, 


3 


(4) G. Burtoni 
Corollarium Vi- 
tæ J. Lelandi, at 
the end of Leland 
de Scriptoribus 
Britannici 


(e) Encomia, &c. 
p- 9, 27. & 

de Script oribus 
Brit. p. 34. 


(i) In the ninth 
volume of his Iti- 
nerary, edit. T. 
Hearne, p. x*lii. 


(2) Encomia, 
&c. ut ſupra. 
p- 31. 


(3) Eacomia, &c. 


(4) Comment. 
de Scriptoribus 


titan. edit. 
Oxon. 1709, 
vo. p. 34. 
Vide etiam En- 
comia, Kc. p. 9, 
27. 


„ Hif. of Cam- 


| bridge, f. 90. 


(s) Vita Lelandi, 
ut ſppra. 


(e) [CJ 


LEE. LELAN p. 

his poema, bore pretty hard upon our author in others he pai 

of acknowledgment to Mr Lee's — [H]. 3 ply, which 
1 


ſoon as finiſhed 3 but his Rival Queems, and Theodoffus, or the Force 
ones that ſtil] keep poſſeſſion of the fille. ; * 


« appear in half its luſtte. He fre- Nat. Lee fepp's in next in hopes of @ prize ; 
3 in ye hou. tho > Apollo remember d he had bit once in thrice : 
: gedy, ts Ot of Ge * — Hoa By the rubies in's face he cou'd not deny, 
2 r * But be had as much wit as wine con fupph ; 
[G] Bore pretty bard upon our author.) The paſ- Confe/i'd, that indeed, he had a muſical note, 
ſage of reproof referred to, is Lord Rocheſter's But ſometimes firain'd ſo hard, that it rattled 


ufion to the tenth ſatire of the firſt book of Ho- 


race ; where, ſpeaking of the Tragedy of Sophoni/ba, 
that nobleman ſays (7), 1 


i th throat. 
Yet own'd be had ſenſe : and encourage him for't, 
He made him his Ovid, in Auguſtus's Court. 


When Lee, makes temp rate Scipio fret and rave, 
Aud Hanibal, a whining am rent flave, 

1 laugh ; and wiſh the hot-brain'd, fuſtian fool, 
In Buſby's band's, to be well laſb d at ſchool. 


Mr Evelyn, in his imitation of Ovid's Elegy, 4d 
invidos, carries his regard for the Rival Aucens, wrote 
by our author, very high; tho” perhaps, the play he has 

coupled it with (Orwway's Don Carlos) will not perhaps 
add any great weight to his opinion. The lines are theſe : 


[HI Achnowled, to Mr Let's genius.) The 


acknowledgment of the ſaid Peer to our author's me- When the aſpiring Grecian 1 the Eaft, 

rit, is in the ſatire wrote in imitation of Sir John Suck- And haughty Philip is forgot i tb Weſt, 

ling's Seſſion of the Poets; where his lordſhip takes Then Lee's and Otway's works ſhall be ſup- 
notice of his Gloriana, or the Court of Auguſtus, as preſe'd (9). 

follows (8): p 


LELAND, LEILAND, or LEYLANDE ſ[Jonx], the famous Engliſh 
Antiquary, was born in London [A], but in what pariſh, or year, doth not appear [B]. 
It is, however, moſt probable, that it was about the end of King Henry the Seventh's 
reign (a). Having, when very young, loſt both his parents, he met with a moſt gene- 
rous patron in Mr Thomas Miles (4); who not only took care of his maintenance, but 
alſo to have him carefully educated at St Paul's-ſchool, under the famous William Lily 
When fit for the univerſity, he was ſent to Chriſt's- college in Cambridge [D]; 
where having ſtudied ſome years with great induſtry and ſucceſs, he then removed to Ox- 
ford (d), and became a member of All-Souls-coilege ; but whether he was upon the 
foundation doth not appear (e). After having greatly improved himſelf at home, he tra- 
velled to Paris, for his further improvement eſpecially in the Greek language ; and be- 
came acquainted with the learnedeſt men in France [E], whoſe converſation and inftruc- 
tions rendered him an accompliſhed ſcholar (f). Upon his return, entering into Holy 
Orders, he was preſented to the Rectory of Poppeling, or Popering, in the marches of 
Calais (g). And King Henry VIII. who had made him one of his chaplains, admiring 
his learning, conſtituted him his Library-keeper (b), and dignified him with the title of 
his Antiquary a. title which no one enjoyed before or fince (1). In the year 1533, a 
commiſſion was granted him under the Great Seal [F], impowering him to make a ſearch 
after England's antiquities, and peruſe the librarics of all cathedrals, abbies, priories, col- 
leges, &c. as alſo all places wherein records, writings, and ſecrets of antiquity were repo- 
ſited (&). In purſuance of which, obtaining a ſpecial diſpenſation July 12, 1536, to 
keep a Curate at Poppeling, and to make his reſidence in England, or elſewhere, at his 
liberty; he ſpent above fix years in travelling about England [G], and making W 

| or 


[4] Was born in London.) This he exprefly de- 
clares : — Londinum, natale ſolum meum: — Syllabus 
Dict. Antiquar. ad calcem Genethliac. Eaduerdi Prin- 
e (1) and in ſeveral other parts of his 
Works. 

[B] But in what pariſh, or year, doth not appear.] 
However, he informs us himſelf (2), that he was 
born the of 

[C] Educated at St Paul's ſchool, under the famous 


William Lily.) For thus Mr Leland tells us him- 


ſelf (3). 
——— [nſtragQtor Lilius ille fuit. 


[Dl He was ſent to Cbriſ i college in Cambridge ] 
He informs us himſelf of this particular, in theſe 
words :—teftis optimus efſe poſſum ut qui Grantz, in Col- 
legio Chrifti nomini- ſacro, boni, . artibus operam de- 
derim (4)- - - Fuller adds, That he was Fellow of 
that college | 

[EI And became acquainted with the learnede/t men 
in France.) Namely, Jacobus Faber ais, Gu- 
lielm. Budzus, Paulus Emilius, Job. Ruellius, Fran- 
ciſcus Silvius Ambianus, &c. (5) or, as their true names 


were, Jane le Feore l Eftaples, Guillaume Buds, 
Paul Emile, Jean Ruelle, and Francois De Bois — 


During his ſtay in France, he perfeRed himſelf in the 


\ 


Latin and Greek languages ; and learned French, 
Italian, and Spaniſh. 

[F] 4 commiſſion was granted him under the Great 
207 Of which — take the following ac- 
count in his own words ; being the beginnin 
New-year's gift to King Henry VIII. Whereas it 
* pleafid your Highnes upon very juſte conſiderations 
to encorage me, by the autorite of your moſte gratius 
* commiſſion yn the xxv. yere of yowr proſperus regne, 
to peruſe and diligently to ſerche al the Libraries of 
Monaſteries and Collegies of this yowre noble 
Reaulme, to the intente that the Monumentes of aun- 
cient Writers as welle of other Nations, as of this 
yowr owne Province mighte be brought owte of 
deadely darkenes to lyvely lighte, and to receyve like 
thankes of the Poſterite, as they hoped for at ſuch 
ty me as they emploied their long and greate ſtudies 
to the publique wealthe ; yea and farthermore, that 
the holy ſcripture of God might bothe be ſincerely 
taughte and lernid, al maner of Superſtition and 
craftely coloured Doctrine of a Rowte of the Ro- 
maine Biſhopes totally expellid oute of this your 
moſt catholique Reaulme, &c. (0). : 
[G] He ſpent above fix years in travelling about 
England ) He gives his Majeſty the following ac- 
count of his Travels, in the fame Addreſs to him. 
Al my, other Occupations intermittid I have ſo 

* travelid 


of his 


a) Collection of 

oems by Mr 
Tate, 80. p. 
90. 


(f) Vita Lelan- 
d, ut ſupra. & 
De Scriptoribus 
Britan. p. 236. 
& Eacomia, &c. 


p. 27. 


(g) Wood, Ath, 
elit. 1721, Vol. 
I. col. $2. 


(5) J. Pity de U. 
luft rid. Angl'z 
Scriptoribus, æta 
XVI. Nu. 988. 
Vita Lelandi, ut 
ſupra. 


(1) See Camden's 
Life, by Dr T. 
Smith, p. 28. 
prefixed to Cam- 
den's Letters, 
edit. 1691, 4to. 


(Y Wood, Atb. 
ut ſupra, col. $2, 
83. 


6) Leland's 
ew-year's-gift, 
printed at the be- 
ginning of the 
firſt volume of 
his Itinerary, ps 
xXyiii, xix. 


ion of 


L EIL A N 
for the Hiſtory and. Antiquitjes. of this nation () [HI. Ia che year i545, be 
os * addreſs 14 — VIII. ander rt. «A 4 1 5 
wherein, after a ſhort relation , his travels and his collections, he ints hi 
that he had digeſtid into foure bookes, an account of the illuſtrious writers 
Realm, * with theire lyves and monumentes of lerning :* and alſo lays 
ſcheme of what he intended further to dd, Promiſing a draught or map of 
ſilver plate ; a deſcription of the ſame kingdom, within twelve months, whetein would 
be reſtored the ancient names of places in Britain; then; the Antiquities, or civil Hiſtory 
of this nation, in as many books as there are ſhires in England and Wales, viz. fifty; 4 
Survey of the Britiſh Iſles in fix books z and, finally, an account of the Nobility of Bri- 
tain in three books. During the diſſolution of the monaſteries, he ſaw with very great 
regret what havock was made of manuſcripts, and all ancient monuments of learning; 
which were in danger of utterly periſhing, if no remedy was uſed. Therefore, he wrote 
a letter to Thomas Cromwell then Secretary of State z wherein he intreats him, to give 
him aid and aſſiſtance, in bringing to light many antient authors, and ſending them to 
the King's library; who, as he knew well, had no little eſteem for them (m) IJ. On (=) wood, = 
the third of April 1542, he was preſented to the Rectory of Haſeley in Oxfordſhire ; and , = 35: 
in 1543, the King gave him a Canonry in King's-college (now Chrift-church) in Oxford; 
and, about the ſame time, the Prebend of Eaft and Weſt Knoll in the cathedral church 
of Sarum : but the canonry of Chriſt-church he loſt in 1545, upon the ſurrender of that 
college to the King, and inſtead of it had no penſion allowed him as other Canons had, 
but preferment elſewhere (v). After having made his large collections, he retired to his (#) m4. 
houſe in Sc Michael le Querne London, in order to digeſt them; and to compoſe the 
books he had promiſed the world. But either too hard ſtudy, or ſome other cauſe un- 
known [X], deprived him of his underſtanding, and threw him into a phrenzy. His 
diſtemper being made known to King Edward VI. and his Council, his Majeſty did, on 
the 21ſt of March 1550, grant the cuſtody of him to his brother John Laylond ſenior : 
impowering him, for his maintenance, to receive the profits of Haſeley, Poppeling, and 
Eaſt and Weſt Knoll abovementioned (o). Mr Leland never recovered the 4 of his rea- () 1:4. 
ſon, but died April 18, 1552, and was buried in the church of St Michael le Querne, 


travelid in yowr Dominions booth by the Secoftes * to the Hiſtory and Antiquities of this kingdom: nay 
the midle partes, ſparing nother labor nor * ſo curious was he that when he could not with his 
yeres 


that 


obſery'd 
ei 


his Collictanca, i 
low.— In his travels, he had an op 
to ing many 
only them he | 
in de- mained in his caftody (9). (9) See his News 
words and (7 bnew well, had no little efleem for Ne v ift. 
uſt be ac- the? in the ſame letter, with the fol- 
ions he has lowing words: It wou profit to ſtudents 
Coyns he * and honour to this now the Cer- 
tell us that mans i our i negligeace, do 
ing down * ſend daily young ſcholars hi ſpoileth them, 
Emperors * and cutteth them | home 
reckon'd = * and purting them abroad as of their 
is © own country, &c. (10). | 
[XJ But rither too me other can/e 
unknown.) The cauſe i is aſcribed, by 
the Papiſts, to his degenerated from the an- 
ne NY AS = 
| able promiſed ; or, 
52 wit made him & 
conceited, chief reaſon of his 
phrenay 


P 
\ 
8 
© 


(7) Woody us - 
bove, col. $4, 
$5. and 


Hearne s preface 


(] Nicolſon's 


Englich Hiſt. Li- 


brary, edit. 
1714, fol. p. 
155. and 

J. Bale de Scrip- 
torid tan. 


cent, 3. No. $1. 


(s) Fuit non ſo- 


lum uri Londi- 


nenſis, verum 
etiam totius Bri- 
tann'æ lumen, 
decus, & orna- 


mentum Gngula- to a good ſhare of knowledge in the Greek, Latin, Welſh, Saxon, Italian, French, 


e. Pita, ubi 


(e) Preface to 
Leland's New- 


8 yeare of his Raygne, 


oa 


L E LAN o. 
An accognt.pf what he publiſhed CAI, 40d of what he left in manu- 

below in the nates. So valuable were this minufcript collections 
mgly 
n) 
ve the four vo- 
Privy - Council 


27 
ES: 


J 
5 


having been lent out by Mr Burton, did not come to that library till long after, when it 
was given by Mr Charles King of Chriſt-church, a moſt fkilfu] and learned Antiquary. 
Some others af his manuſcripts came into the poſſeſſian of Sir Robert Cotton, who lodged 
them in his excellent Library (). Of theſe Works of Mr Leland, great uſe has been 
made, by J. Bale in his Catalogue of Engliſh Writers; Mr Camden in his Britannia 
William Burton, Eſq; in his Deſcription of Leycefterfhire ; Sir William Dugdale in his 
Antiquities of Warwickſhire, and Baronage of England;; and by moſt of our other learned 
Antiquarians. As to Mr Leland's character; we are aſſured, that he © was an extraordi- 
* nary perſon, having (beſides his being a great maſter in poetry and oratory) attained 


and Spaniſh languages (7):* fo that he was born for the ſervice and honour of his coun- 
try (). And one of his contemporaries $-boldly affirms, that England never faw, and 
he believes ſhould never fee, a man to him in all things to be compared, with regard 
to his full in the Antiquities of Britain. For undoubtedly, ſays he, he was in theſe 
matters wonderful and peericfs, ſo that as concerning them, England had yet never a 
greater loſs (4). 


FL] And was buried in the church of St Michas! different times, in the following order. 1. His Epi- 
he Duerne, London.) That church flood at the weſt grams, and other ſmall poetical pieces, were publiſhed 
end of Cheapſde, between the late Conduit there in 1589, by Tho. Newton of Cheſhire, under this 
and Pater-noſter-row. It was burnt down in the great title, Principum ac illuſtrium aliquot & eruditorum in 
fire, and the fite of it laid out to enlarge the ſtreet. Ang/ia virorum Encomia, Troaphea, Genethliaca, & 
The living is united to that of St Vedaſt, Foſter- Epithal/amia, Lond. 4to. 2. Mr Anthony Hall pub- 
lane (13). liſhed in 1709, the fourth volume of his Collections, 


” account of what he publiſhed.) This is an containing the lives and characters of moſt of the emi- 
exact lift of it, according to the order of time in which nent writers of England, and intitled it, Commentarij 
the ſeveral pieces were publifhed. 1. Næniæ in mor» de Scripteribus Britannicis, auctore Joanne Lelando 
tem Thome Fiati equitis incomparabilis. [i. e. An Londinate, Oxon. 1709, 2 volumes 8vo, commonly 
Elegy on the death of Sir Thomas Wiat, Kt.] Lond. bound in one. J. Bale tranſcribed a great part of this e In Mr Ad- 
1542, 4to, reprinted by Mr Hearne, at the beginning work, in his Scriptorum Brytannia Catalogus, and brey's Surrey, 
of the ſecond volume of Leland's Iti 2. Ge» mentions Mr Leland with due commendations. J. Pits this edition is 
nethliacon illuftriſimi Eaduerdi Principis Cambria, quotes it alſo often, without ever having ſeen it: for, — — > way 
Duri Corinie, & Comitis Palatini. Syllabus & in- what he pretends to have taken from thence, he plainly — — 
terpretatio antiquarum Difionum pa ſim in libel/s took at ſecond hand from Mr Bale (14). 3. * The Iti- large omiffions. 
leckori occurrunt. [A Poem on the birth of Edward * nerary of John Leland the Antiquary, was publiſhed Vol. III. p. 241. 
Prince of Wales, &c. with an explanation of the an- by the induſtrious Thomas Hearne, Oxford 1710, &c. 
cient names of places uſed in that poem.] Lond. 1543. 9 volumes 8vo. A ſecond edition was inted in (74) Sce Nicol- 
4to, reprinted in the gth volume of his Itinerary. 1745, with improvements and additions; the original 3 — 
3. Aſertio inchtiffimi Arturij, regis Britannia. Elen- MS. having been re-examined with the moſt ſtrict 1714, fol. p. 
char antiquorum nominum, Lond. 1544, 4to, tranflated care, many places ſupplied and amended, and many 1355, 156. 
into Engliſh, and publiſhed under this title, Ancient reſtored to their proper places (15). 4. The 
* Order, Societie and Unitie laudable of Prince Arthur fame induſtrious perſon publiſhed alſo Mr Leland's Col- (15) See Adver- 
* and his knightly Armorie of the Round Table; lections, under this title, Joarzis Lelandi Antiquarii de tiſements prevxed 
* with a threefold Aſſertion, Engliſhed from Leland Rebus Britannicis ColleFanca. Ex autographis deſcrip- A" I. and 
* by R. Robinſon 1582.7 4. Kuxrua Aopa. Cygnea fit ediditgque The. Hearne A. M. Oxonienfis, qui & Ap- g 
Cantio. Commentarij in Cygneam Cantionem indices Bri- pendicem ſubjecit, totumgue opus is V ] velumina diſtribu- 
tannice Antiquitatis locupletiſſimi. [A Swan's ſong, tum) Notis & Indice donavit, Oxon. 17 15, 8vo.—5. One 
with a Commentary on the ſame.] Lond. 1545, 4to, of Mr Leland's ſmaller pieces, was, Nenia in mortem 
reprinted in 1658, mo, and in the gth _— of Henrici Duddelegi Equitis, An Elegy on the death of Sir 
the Ttinerary. 5. EVH Tys Ecpurns. Laudatio Henry Duddley : firſt printed by Mr Hearne, in his edi- 
Pacis. [The P:aiſe of Peace.] Lond. 1546, 4to, a tion of John Rofſe. 6. And he hath printed the fol- 
Latin poem. Reprinted by Mr Hearne in the fifth lowing, in the fixth volume of Leland's ColleQanea, 
volume of our author's Collecdanca. 6. His * Newe viz. a Gallo-maſfiyx in laudem viforie feliciſſimi 
* yeares Gifte to King Henry the VIII. in the 37 Henrici viii Anglici, Fraxciſes, Scotici, &c. i. e. upon 
mention'd above, was printed K. Henry the VIIIch's taking Boulogne in the year 

in his life-time, Lond. 1549, 8vo, by Jahn Bale, with 1544-, 7. And this in the fifth volume of the ſame work, 
notes; who added thereto of his own, A Regiſter of Codrus, fue laus e defenfia Gallofridi Arturii Monu- . 
the names of Engliſs writers, whom the ſecond part of metenfir contra Polydorum Vorgiliam A defence of 
his work, De Scriptorib. Britanniz, Hall comprehend. Geffirey of Monmouth againſt Polydore Vergil.— 
Mr Hearne has re-printed the * Newe yeares Gifte' The ſew other pieces he finiſhed, remain in manu- 
in the firſt volume of the Itinerary. ſcript in the Cottonian (16) and other libraries. —As (16) Julius, C- 

[N] And of what be left in manuſcript.) What he for the many other books aſcribed to Mr Leland by 1. be IE 
left in manuſcript conſiſted of, A collection of Epi- Biſhop Bale, and J. Pits, moſt them had no exiſtence but 5% B. . 27. 
grams, and | pieces, in verſe; of his Itinerary in thoſe writers imagination; or elſe were only in- 
through moſt parts of England, in 7 volumes, ; tended by Mr Leland, who had made no kind of pro- 
of four volumes of Coll in folio ; other greſs in them. 812 
leſs pieces, the chief of which have been publiſhed at | 


LESLIE 


L ESL I _ þty 
LESLIE, or LESLEY {Cn anxtus} 4 learned XVHith 8 
ginning of the XVillch, century, was the fetond fon Tenie, ber 3 
Clogher in Ireland (a) [AI 8 — at Mini (4) wood Arb. 
killing in the county of agh, he was admitted, in 1664, a F Boner ih f 1751. Val. 
Dublin- college, where he continued till he commenced Maſter of Arts. Then he kame 4. 


and entered himſelf in the Temple at London, and for fome years ſtudied the Law g but Works of Sic 

at length growing weary of the dryneſs and intricacy, as well as the iniquity and chicane- — 

ry, of the contentious part of that profeſſion, he relinquiſhed it, and applied himſelf to . Watt Ill. 

Divinity: In 1680 he entered into Holy Orders, and in 1687 became Chancellor of the ear. Dubin, 

cathedral of Connor; about which time he rendered himſelf particularly obnoxious to the 74%; J, 

Popiſh party in Ireland, by his zealous oppoſition to their abſurd. and wicked doctrinet Chronology, Hit. 

and their indefatigable induſtry in promoting them. For, Roger Boyle Biſhop of Clogher * 773% ** 

dying in 1687, Patrick Tyrrel was made ticular Popiſh Biſhop, and had the revenues of 1 

the aſſigned him by King James. He ſet up a convent of Ftiars in Monaghan, and 

fixing his habitation there, held a public viſitation of his clergy with great ſolemnity. Some 

ſubtile Logicians attended him in this viſitation, and he was ſo inſolent as to challenge 

the Proteſtant clergy to a public diſputation. Mr Leſlie undertook the taſk, which fe 

formed to the ſatisfaction of the Proteſtants, and the indignation and confuſion of the 

apiſts ; though it happened, as it generally does at ſuch meetings, that both ſides 

claimed the victory. He afterwards held another public diſputation with two celebrated 

Popiſh Divines, in the church of Tynan, in the dioceſe of Armagh, before a very nume- 

rous afſembly of perſons of both religions; the iſſue of which was, that Mr fohn Stewart; 

a Popiſh gentleman, ſolemnly renounced the errors of the Church of Rome. As the. 

Papiſts had got poſſeſſion of an Epiſcopal income, they ingroſſed other offices too, and a 

Popiſh High- Sheriff was appointed for the county of Monaghan. 2s proceeding 

alarmed all the gentlemen in that county; who depending much on Mr ies know- 8 

ledge as a Juſtice of Peace, they repaired to Him, then confined by the gout to his N 

houſe. He told them, That it would be as illegal in them to permit the Sheriff to 

act, as it would be in him to attempt it.” But they inſiſting, that Mr Leſlie ſhould 

appear in perſon on the Bench at the approaching quarter-ſefſions, they all promiſed to act 

as he did; ſo he was carried there in great pain and with much difficulty. Upon inquiry 

whether the pretended Sheriff was legally qualified, he anſwered pertly, That he was of 

the King's own religion, and it was his Majeſty's will that he ſhould be Sheriff.” Mr 

Leſlie replied, * That they were not inquiring into his Majeſty's religion, but whether 

he had qualified himſelf according to law for acting as a proper officer. That the law 

vas the King's will, and nothing elſe to be deemed ſuch ; that his ſubjects had no other 

* way of knowing his will but as it is revealed to them in his laws, and it muſt always 

be thought to continue ſo, till the contrary is notified to them in the ſame authentick 

* manner.” Wherefore the Bench unanimouſly agreed to commit the pretended Sheriff 

for his intruſion and arrogant contempt of the Court. Mr Leſlie committed alſo ſome 

officers of that tumultuous army, which the Lord Tyrconnel raiſed for robbing the coun- 

try (5). Hitherto Mr Leſlie had ated conſiſtently, as a Divine and a good Magiſtrate. - 


| (5) w. Harris, 
Happy man, if his life had ended here! But having ſtrongly imbibed the doctrines ß 
Paſſive Obedience and Non · reſiſtance, they ſo biaſſed his judgment, as that at the Revo- 

lution he refuſed to take the oaths to King William and Queen Mary; on which account 


he was deprived of his preferments, being eſteemed the head, or at leaſt a man of the 


[4A] Was the ſecond ſon of Dr Jobs Leſlie, Biss nues of his biſtioprie of Raphoe, which had been 
of Clogher in [Treland.) This prelate was deſcended ſeized and y ſeveral 
from the ancient family of his name, and born at built a ſtately palace in his di 
Balquhaine in the north of Scotland. His education ntrivi for ſtrength 
for ſome time was at Aberdeen and then at Oxford. i 
Afterwards he travelled into Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
y ; but continued longeſt in France, where he 
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abilities, among the Ia £6894 when troubles began. to ariſe in Ire- 
| he withdrew with his family into Eagland s and ſet about writing ſeveral political 
pieces, to ſerve the cauſe and party he had embraced (c The firſt was, An Anfwer 
* to a book intitled, The State of the Proteſtants of Ireland"wnder the late King James's G- 
* verument []. Of the reſt an account is given below [C]. He became alſo a ftre- 
nuous champion for the Chureh of England againſt the Quakers [D], 1 

LE 8 iſſenters 


9 


(2) p. Is 


(3) P. 73. 


1 222 Se.] 
the 


1% 4 book intitled, The State of 
That book intitled, The State 


is demonſlrated ; 
then Biſhop of 
» afterwards Archbiſhop of Dublin, and 
I at London in 1691, 4to, and the 
ing in 8vo, with additions. In the i uction, 
learned author gives an explication of the doctrine of 
Paſſive Obedience ; and obſerves, wn King, who 
to a people, abdicates t 
em. And in the £-# chapter of the book he 
endeavours to ſhew, that it is lawful for one Prince to 
in between another Prince and his ſubjecta, 
when he uſes them cruelly. In the fecond, that King 
James II. defigned the deſtruction of his ſubjects. In 
the third chapter he treats of the King's actual pro- 
greſs in their deſtruction. In the fourth chapter he 
aſſerts, that there remained no proſpect of deliverance 
for the Proteſtants in Ireland but from King William, 
&c.—Mr Lefley's Anſwer, which is a very angry one, 
Was i at London, in 1692, 4to. He begins 
it, with obſerving, that Dr King's book * is calcu- 
* lated for the deſtruction of mankind, by ſetting up 
* ſuch principles as countenance eternal rebellions, and 
* afford ces for war and confuſion to the end of 
* the world ; and makes ſettlement and peace imprac- 
cable among men (2).“ Then he proceeds to exa- 
mine firſt the Principles of Dr King's book, and next, 
the Matters of fach. With to the latter, I 
* cannot (ſays he) ſay that I have examined into every 
* fingle matter of fact which this author relates; I 
* could not have the opportunity ; but I am ſure I 
* have the moſt material ; and by theſe you will eafily 
judge of his fincerity in the reft, which could not 
* all come to my knowledge. But this I can fay, 
* there is not one I have enquired into, but I have 
* found it falſe, in whole, or in aggravated or 
* miſrepreſented, ſo as to alter the whole face of the 
* ſtory, and give it perſecily another air and turn. 
Inſomuch, that though many things he ſays were true, 
yet he has hardly ſpoke a true word, that is, truly 
« and Y, without a warp (3).” He afterwards 
obſerves, that Dr King * owes his life to the Kiog's 
mercy. Was not he accuſed (ſays he) for holding 
rreſpondence, and giving intelligence to the rebels 
(as were then called) both in England and Ire- 
land : and was it not true.'— He adds that he had 
ames 


b- 
w- 
the 
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[C] Of the ed of his political works, an account, 
&c.] all came out without his name. The beſt 
lit of them is given by Walter Harris, Eſq 17) in the 
following : 1. Caſſandra, (but I hope not) 
telling what will come of it ; wherein the new. Aſ- 
* ſociations are conſidered.” No. 1. and 2. Lond. 
1703, 4to. Allading to Caſſandra's predictions dur- 
ing the ſiege of Troy (which none would believe) and 
the Afﬀociations entered into at the beginning of Queen 
Anne's reign. 2. * Re A paper publiſhed at firſt 
once a week, afterwards twice, in a folio half ſheet, by 
way of dialogue on the affairs of the times; begun in 1704, 
— continued for fix or ſeven years. They plead for 
Non reſiſtance; and derive all Government wholly from 


God. (8). 3.* The wolf tripped of his Shepherd's cloath- 


© ing, in anſwer to Moderation a virtue.” Lond. 1704, 
„Ae pamphlet it anſwers was written by James 

„ 4. The Biſhop of Sarum's [Burnet's 
per defence from a ſpeech faid to be ſpoken by him 
* againſt occaſional conformity. Lond. 1704, 4to. 
5. * The new Aſſociation of thoſe called moderate 
* Churchmen, with the moderate Whigs and Fana- 
* ticks, to undermine and blow up the preſent Church 
and Government; occaſioned by a Pamphlet intitled, 
The Danger of Prieſt-craft.” Lond. 1705, 4to. 
6. The new Aſſociation. Part. II.“ 1705, 4to. 
7. The Principles of Diſſenters concerning Tole- 
* ration and occafional Conformity,” Lond. 1705, 4to. 
8. © A warning for the Church of England.“ Lond. 
1706, 4to. Some have doubted whether theſe two 
pieces were his. 9g. The old Cauſe, or lying 
* in Truth; being a ſecond Defence of the Biſhop of 
* Sarum from a ſecond ſpeech, c.“ Lond. 17 10. For 
this a warrant was iſſued out againſt Mr Leſley. 
10. A Letter to the Biſhop of Sarum in anſwer to a 
Sermon preached by bim a little after the Queen's 
death, in defence of the Revolution. Lond. 1715 (9}- 
11. * Salt for the Leech.“ 12. The Anatomy of a 
* Jacobite.” 13. Gallienus redi vi uns.. 14. De- 
lenda Carthago. 15. A Letter to Mr Molyneux, 
on his Ca/e of Ireland's being bound by the Engliſh 
« Afr of Parliament (10).” 16. * A Letter to Julian 
* Johnfon:" i. e. to Mr Samuel Johnſon, author of 
Julian the Apoſtate, by whom he means K. James IT. 
17. Several tracts againſt Dr Higden, and Mr Hoad- 
© ley* the preſent Biſbop of Wincheſter ; one of which, 


in vindication of Biſhop Blackall, is intitled, © The 


© beſt Anſwer that ever was made, and to which no 
«* Anſwer will be made, &c. In one of thoſe tracts, 


! 


(7) As above, 
p. 285, 236, 


(2) See Burnet's 
iſt. of his own 


Time, edit. 


_ 1753, So. Vol. 


IV. p. 278, 279, 


See Calamy's 
Abridgment of 
R. Baxter's Life, 
Vol. I, P · 661. 


(9) See above 


the article BUR- 


NET [GIL 
BERT 


(10) See the ar» 


ticle MOLY- 
NEUX [W1z- 
LIAM], 


been told by Proteſtants in Dublin, that King our author a * Hiſtory of the Revolution - but Mr 
| * had once ſo good an opinion of Dr King, that he Harris was informed that it is none of his.—He is 
had him DR him in poſitively faid to have written An Account of the 
(4) F. 105, 106. © his affairs till at laſt he found him out (4). And he © Maſſacre of Glencoe," in 1692 (12), being I fup- (11) N. Tindal's 
affirms, that no man was or could be a higher aſſerter poſe the ſame that is inſerted in the Appendix to vol. II. —— 
of Paſſive Obedience than Dr King had been all his of Boyer's Hiftory of King William (12). lad, Vol. 1. 
life inni i [D] Againſt the s.] His controverſy with the fee edit. 1744. 
8 Quakers was occaſioned by his lodging in the houſe of p. 218. in the 
: a preacher and writer of that perſuaſion. He con- note. 
l verted him and his wife, who had been baptized be- 
: fore the birth of Quakeriſm in England ; but be bap- (12) Page 3, 4. 
; tized their children who were married. His | 
þ in that controverſy were, 1. * The Snake in the 
p * Graſs or Satan transformed into an Angel of 
x of Light,“ Lond. 1697, 8vo. 2. * A Diſcourſe prov- 
12 + ing the divine Inftization of Meier bapufn ; where- 
prove the ſu iꝑi in the Quakers Arguments againſt it are ected 
1 * but that a rebellion would ria and diſgrace it. He * and confuted ; with as much as is needful concerning 
* ſaid, if it were no more than that declaration, which the 
* he had ſubſcribed, of its not being lawful any © 
| * pretence whatſoever to takes arms again King, * | 
7 c. he would dye a hundred deaths rather than * ne che 29th, 1697.” Lond. 1697. 
(s) F. 273. * it (5. Mr Harris obſerves, that in this piece, Mr 4. from his diſguiſe of Light ; or the 
| Leflie ſhews himielf as averſe from the Principles and ſhift to cover their monſtrous Herehes 
Practices of the Iriſh and other Papiſts, as he was laid fully open z in a reply to Thomas Elwood's 


(6) P. 283. 


from thoſe of the author, whom he endeavours to 
refute (6). ; Il 


Anſwer, to George Keith's Narrative of the pro- 
ceedingz at Turners- hall, June 11th, 1696," _ 
3 


ve 
R- 
L- 


he 27. 
Y. 
[11+ 


(13) Page 1. 


(14) As above, 
p. 284. 


that ever yet has been, or that can 
1699, 8vo. 13. * A Vindication of the ſhort and Sir 


* 1698, 4to. To which are added ſome gleanings, 
with other farther improvements. 5. A Defence 
* of a book, inticled, The Snake in the Graſs. In 
* 


reply to ſeveral Anſwers put out to it by 
hitehead, Joſeph Wyeth, &c. In two 0 
* which is added, A Collection of ſeveral Papers re- 
* lating to the foregoing Diſcourſe,” Lond. 1700, 8 vo. 
6. A reply to a book inticled, Angui: flagellatus, or 
* a Switch for the Snake ; the Opus palmare of the 
* Quakers ; being a ſecond Defence, or the third and 
* laſt part of the Snake in the Graſs. Shewing that 
© the Quakers are plainly ſelf-condemned in this their 
* laſt Anſwer ; and therefore it is to be hoped that this 
* will put an end to that controverſy. To which is 
* added an Appendix of Papers relating to the fore- 
6 going Diſcourſe,* Lond 1702, 8yo. 7. * Primitive 
* Herely revived in the Faith and Practice of the peo- 
* ple called Quakers: wherein is ſhewn in ſeven Par- 
* ticulars, that the principal and moſt characteriſtick 
Errors of the Quakers were broached and condemned 
* in the days of the Apoſtles, and the firſt 150 years 
after Chriſt. Lo which is added, a friendly Ex- 
* poſtulation with Mr Pennupon account of his Pri- 
* mitive Chriſtianity lately publiſhed,” Lond. 1698, 4to. 
8. * The preſent ſtate of Quakeriſm in England. 
* Wherein is ſhewed, that the greateſt part of the 
* Quakers in England are ſo far converted as to be 
* convinced ; upon occaſion of the relaps of Samuel 
* Criſp to Quakeriſm. Offered to the confideration of 
* the general yearly meeting of the Quakers in Lon- 
don in Whitſon-week, 1701.“ 9. Under this head 
we may alſo place our author's Eſſay concerning the 
divine Right of Tythes, Lond. 1700, 8vo. * The 
* ſubje& of Tythes being (as he obſerves in the pre- 
* face to that book) the great Diana of the Quakers.” 
LEJ And other diſſenters.) He obſerves, in the Pre- 
face juſt now mentioned (13), That his * contro- 
* yerfie with the Quakers led him into ſubjects of 
different natures, engag'd him among other 
© parties. As when they began to be convinced con- 
* cerning the nece/ity and benefit of the ſacraments of 


- * Baptiſm and the Lord's-ſupper; but ſtuck upon the 
* Adminiſtrator, to whom they ſhould 


for it: to 
* ſatisfie them in this, forc'd me (faith he) directly 
upon the cauſe of Epiſcopacy ; this concerned 
other Diſſenters. And received a very angry An- 
* ſwer from one who ſtiles himſelf a Preſbyterian. 
* Wherein I could find nothing to reply to but Paſſion 
and perſonal reflections, therfor I let it ſleep.” 
What he publiſhed under this bead was only, 10. A 
* Diſcourſe ſhewing who they are that are now quali- 
* fied to adminiſter Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper : 
* wherein the cauſe of Epiſcopacy is briefly treated. 
— Unleſs we ſhould add thereto, 11. * The Hiſtory 
* of Sin and Hereſy, attempted from the firſt war 
* that they raiſed in heaven, through their various ſuc- 
* ceſs and progreſs upon earth, to the final victory over 
them, and their eternal condemnation in hell: in 
© ſome meditations upon the feaſt of St Michael and 
all Angels.” Lond. 1698, 4to. Upon this oc- 
caſion, Mr Harris takes notice (1 that * as Mr 
© Leſlie obſerved, that every one of the numerous con- 


_ © verts he made from Quakeriſm were defirous of re- 


* turning to Preſbytery, from whence they had laſt 
* ſprung, he was obliged to treat the ſubje& of Church- 


| © government, to dire@ them to thoſe who alone have 


power to adminiſter the ſacraments ; and his Eſſay 


_ * on the divine Right of Tythes, to ſhew, who they 


are that have a juſt claim to live by the altar, what 
© quantum they are intitled to, — by what tenure 
* they ought to hold it.” 

[F] Againſt the Deifts.] What he publiſhed againſt 


them, is intituled, 12. A ſhort and eaſie Method with 
+ + the Deifts, wherein the Certainty of the Chriſtian 


Religion is demonſtrated by infallible proof from 
* four Rules, which are incompatible to any ure 
bly be, Lond. 


© ealy Method with the Deiſts. In anſwer to a book 


lately publiſhed with this title, vis. 4 Detefion of 


* the true meaning and wicked def 


| 4 a book, in- 
* titled, A plain and eaſy Method wi 


the Deiſts ; 


. * ewhergin it is plainly proved, that the Author's four 


VOL. V. No. 244. 


Chriſtianiry in and 

ly, againſt the Deiſts [F. Jews [G]4 

piſts [T. The few other pieces he wrote 
or 


* Mark: art thi mark of the Beaft, and calculated only 
for the cauſe and ſervice of Popery.'—The four Rules 
mentioned above, are theſe : * Firft, That thee matters 
© of Fa# 1 as that mens outward ſenſes, their 
* Eyes and Cars, may be judges of it. Secondly, That 
* it be done Publichty, in hs face of the world. 
* Thirdly, That not only publick Monuments be kept 
* up in memory of it, but ſome outward A#ions to be 
performed. Fourthly, That fach Monuments and 
* fuch Actions or Ob/ervances be inflituted, and do com- 

* mence from the Time that the matter of Fa# was 
done. — Ia this book, our author was confined to 
* the cloſe way of putting the cauſe one medium 
* or topick of Reaſon by a perſon of the firſt quality, 
* who refuſed to enter into any di of the ar- 
* gument on other terms, And when he had eſta- 
© bli the Facts of our Saviour's Miracles by the 
four Marks inſiſted on in that treatiſe, he perſwaded 
© a Gentlewoman of worth to it, and it 
* wrought with her the effect u it after- 
* wards did with the great man, for whoſe confidera- 
* tion it was originally pat into that light.” 
Vindication of that pi 


14. The Truth of Chriſtianity demonſtrated, in a Dia- 
* logue betwixt a Chriſtian and a Deiſt. Wherein the 
* Caſe of the Jews is likewiſe conſidered. Lond. 1711. 
8v0.—wherein he gives four additional Marks, which 
make ſuch a demonſtration, as no other ſubject 
* Chriſtianity is capable of. (15). 15) W. Harne, 
[G And Fews.] The treatiſe he publiſhed againſt ** above, p. 233+ 
them bears this title, 15. A ſhort and eaſie Method 
* with the Jews. Wherein the Certainty of the Chri- 
* ſtian Religion is demonſtrated by infallible 
* from the Four Rules made uſe of againſt the 
* ſhewing that theſe Four Rules do oblige the Jews as 
much or more than the Deiſta to the Acknowledg- 
* ment of Chriſt. With an Anſwer to the moſt ma- 
terial of their Objections and Prejudices againſt 
* Chriſtianity.” This is dated, at the end, Good friday, 
1689, and the 4th edition of it was publiſhed in 1715. 
Mr Harris informs us, that the application of the 
* Four Marks above-mentioned to the Jews, 
ceeded from his Conferences with an eminent Jew, 
* who confeſſed, that all his objections were an- 
© ſwered, and that he intended to own his conviction; 
but he died ſoon after, during Mr Leſlie's abſence, . 
* and to his great regret (16). | . (16) W. Harris, 
[H] The errors of Socinians.) Againſt them he * above, P. 283. 
publiſhed, 16. The Socinian Controverſy diſcuſſed, | 
in fix Dialogues : Wherein the chief of the Socinian 
© Tracts publiſhed of late years are conſidered, Lond. 
1708. 17. An Anſwer to Remarks on the fir Dia- 
1 110 againſt the Socinians.” 18. A Reply to the 
* Vindication of the Remarks upon the firſt Di 
on the Socinian controverſy. 19. An Anſwer to 
* the Examination of the laſt Dialogue, relating to 
the Satisfaction of Jeſus Chriſt.” 20. A Supple- - 
ment in anſwer to Mr Clendon's Tractatus Philo- 
«* ſaphico Theologicus de Perſona ; or, a Treatiſe of the 
* word Perſon.” The choleric Mr Clendon had 
ſpoken, in his Preface, very contemptuouſly and abu- 
vely of our author, which forced him to this Re- 
ply. — But, amongſt our Author's valuable pieces 
againſt Socinianiſm, we muſt not reckon one which 
he publiſhed againſt the excellent Archbiſhop Tillot- 
ſon, with the following long title: * The charge 
of Socinianiſm againſt Dr Tillotſon confidered, in 
examination of ſome Sermons be has lately publiſhed 
* on to clear himſelf from that imputation. 
* By way of dialogue between F. a friend of Dr T's, 
* and C. a Catholic Chriſtian, To which is added 
* ſome Reflections upon the ſecond of Dr Baurnet's 
* Four Diſcourſes concerning the Divinity and Death of 
* Chrift, printed in 1694. To which is likewiſe an- 
* nex'd a Supplement upon occaſion of a Hifory of 
* Religion lately publiſhed, ſuppoſed to be wrote by 
HD. Wherein likewiſe Charles Blount's 
great Diana is conſidered ; and both compared with 
Dr Tillotſon's Sermons. By a true fon of the . 
* Church +.” 1 Life of a 
[1] And Papifi: ) The pieces he publiſhed againſt op Tillocon, 
them, were, 21. Of private Judgment and Autho- P. 332, 324 
zz K * By 


o 


2920 

\ (4) See Boyer'® ot publiſhed are genti | 

Hit. of writings, and his i 

3735» fol. p. dered him obnoxious to the Government. But he became ore fo 

1 of The Hereditary Right of the Crown of England aſſerted ; of which he v the re- 

(4) T. Salmon's puted author (d). Finding himſelf then under a neceſſity of leaving the kingdom, he re- 

Chronal- Fit Paired to the Pretender at Bar le Duc, where he was allowed to officiate in a pri 
pel after the rites of the Church of England (e); and took much pains to convert the Pre- 

Ju, ad- tender to the Proteſtant religion [L], but in vain (f). To promote his intereſt, when a 


reat ſtir was made about him in England, Mr Leſlie wrote a letter from Bar le Duc to a 
(g Boyer's Hiſt, 9 of Parliament in London [MA], dated April 23, 1714, which was printed and 


S = uns? diſperſed among his adherents (g). All their hopes being diſappointed by the 
N. Tindal's Con- the rebellion in 1715, and the Pretender being obliged to withdraw into Italy, 


221. follo ode attended him thither : where he continued 'till about the year 1721. But finding nothing 


Vol. II. p. 357. but diſappointments, and having undergone many difficulties, he returned to his native 


(8) T. Salmon, country, and died the 13th of April, 1722, at his own houſe at Glaſtough in the county 
as above, p. of Monaghan (5). As to his character; the famous Mr Bayle ſtiles him, A man of 
3 » * great merit and learning; and tells us, that he is the firſt who wrote againſt the errors 
283. © of Bourignon in Great-Britain. His books (adds he) which he publiſhed againſt the 
(7) Mr Bayle's * uakers are much eſteemed, and eſpecially his treatiſe of the Snake in the Graſs (i).“ 


Dictionary, un- 
der the article 

BOURIGNON 
[AxToINET- 
Tx], note [S]. 


Mr T. Salmon obſerves, that his works * muſt tranſmit him to poſterity, as a man 


* throughly learned, and truly pious (). But a better and more diſintereſted judge (/) 
informs us, that Mr Leflie made ſeveral converts from Popery ; and fays, that © notwith- 


(#) Ubi ſupra, p. he deſerves the 1 praiſe for defending the Chriſtian religion 
44% * © and Quakers, and for admirably well ſupporting the doctrines of 


(1) W. Harris, © land againſt thoſe of Rome.” 
7. 293, 234. 


22 Deiſts, Jews, 
Church of Eng- 


promiſed to hear what this Divine ſhould re- 
on the ſubject of Religion to him. But 
was ill-uſed by the Chevalier, who was far 
* from keeping the word which he had given, and 
on the faith of which Mr Leſlie had come over to 
* him. He not only refuſed to hear him himſelf, but 
* ſheltered the ignorance of his Priefts, or the badueſs 
of his cauſe, or both, behind his authority, and ab- 
* ſolutely forbid all diſcourſe concerning religion 
L] 4 Letter from Bar le- Duc to a member of Par- 


liament in London.) This piece began with a de- 
ſcription of the F. s perſon and character. 


* rity in matters of Faith.” 22. The Caſe ſlated 
between the Church of Rome, and the Church of 
England;; wherein is ſhewed that the Doubt and 
* Danger is in the former, and the Certainty and 
* Safety in the latter Communion. In a 2 
* With an Appendix of Papers.“ Lond. 1713, 8vo. 
23. * The true notion of the Catholick Church, in an- 
* ſwer to the Biſhop of Meaux's Letter to Mr Nelſon: 
to which is prefixed the Letter itſelf.” 

[X] The few other pieces he wrote or publiſhed are 
mentioned in the note] They were the four follow- 


he had 
t 


— 


ing; 24. A Sermon preached in Cheſter againſt 
* Marriages in different communions.” Lond. 1702, 8 vo. his graceful mien, magnanimity of ſpirit, devotion 
This ſermon being communicated to Mr Dodwell be- free from bi — - x 


try, application to buſineſs, ready ap- 
« prehenfion, ound jad; and affability ; ſo that 
none converſed with him, but what were charm'd 
* with his good ſenſe and Elben, after men- 
tioning the proceedings in Parliament againſt him, and 
avellng ſome time > 4 his birth, it went on thus: 
* And becauſe the burt any King of Eng- 
land can do to the Church of England, is putting bad 
* Biſhops upon her ; this being a corrupting the foun- 
tain ; therefore, to avoid all jealouſies, he was wit 
ling, during his reign, ſo far to wave bis ative 
in the nomination of Biſhops, Deans, all other 
eccleſiaftical preſerments in the gift of the Crown: 
that Five Biſhops ſhould be appointed (18), of which 


fore it was printed, produced a Diſcourſe from him 
upon the ſame ſubjet, 25. A Diſſertation concern- 
ing the Uſe and Authority of Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 
* In a Letter to Mr Samuel Parker on his Abrigd- 
ment of Joſephus.” 26. The Caſe of the Regale 
* and of the Pontificate ſtated, in a Conference con- 
* cerning the Independency of the Church upon any 
Power on earth, in the exerciſe of her purely ſpiri- 
* tual Power and Authority,“ Lond. 1702, 8vo. With 
an Appendix of Papers relating to it.” 27. * A Sup- 
* plement in anſwer to a book, intituled, The Rega/ 
* Supremacy in Ecclefiaſtical AQ Fairs aſſerted, in a Di/- 
* courſe occafioned by the Caſe of the Regale and Pen- 


* 


* tificate.” Theſe two pieces were occafioned by the the Archbiſhop of Canterbury for the time being al- 
controverſy between Dr Wake, Dr Hody, and Dr Ken- ways to be one ; who, upon vacancy, might 
net, on one fide ; and Dr Atterbury, and his friends, naue Three perſons to him, on he would 


on the other ; concerning the Authority of Chriſtian 
Princes over the Church. And by the Regale Mr 
Leſley means, the right which is in the King, to be the 
Civil head or governor, and to exerciſe the power of 


eftabliſh'd, ſhould be ſecur'd in the ſole þ 


the Civil Sword, in all cauſes and over all perſons, as * your, he remitted, during his time, the Tenths and 
well. eccleſiaſtical as tem „ But he thinks it ut- Firſt fruits, payable by the Biſhops and Clergy to the 
terly inconſſtent for him to be the Ecclefiafical Head before by 
or Governor, and to have any fort of Ecclefiaſtcal Power .]—This 
or Authority. — Therefore, by the Pontificate, he or miſre- 
means the Independence of the Church, not only on hea- Church- 
then but Chriſtian Magi „ as an original, inhe- i ts it. 
rent, and divine Right, with which Chriſt inveſted * Leſley nder, to 
17) Caſe of the her, and which ought always to be maintain d (17). fer a temper wi from 
e P The 27 laſt-mentioned pieces were collected together : which great effefts that if 
be, pe vi by the author and publiſhed in 3722, in two volumes * the people of England hat 
; 44 t much be P > 6 he 4 great 1 
L took much pains to convert the Prot 6 wit um- 
% the' Proteſtant Raligion.] The late Lord Boling- bli "block to Papiſts and High churchmen—which 
broke ſays, That t W hed frag for te 0 be veſted in the Engliſh 
* Lefley over ; that he allowed him to celebrate the * clergy ; whereof the i Canterbury, for 
Church of England ſervice in his family ; and that * the time being, C 


— 


* ſtanding Mr Leſlie's miſtaken opinions about Government, and a few other matters, | 


* chuſe one. And the Church of England, as by law | 


L'/ESTRANGE 


(19) P. 6 


I” x5 


* 
- * 


. PESTRANGE r (a), deſcended from an ancient * 
ſeated at Hunſtanton Norfolk, wa 

Hamond L. Eſtrange, 
Firſt and his Parliament 
born at Hunſtanton on 


by this hid fon, who 


B} 
the 17th of December, 1616 father 


. His 


church of fe 
ferer, and once in imminent danger of loſing his life [D]. For, in the 1644, ſoon — | 
after the Earl of Mancheſter had reduced the town of 12 in Norfolk, Ns aces * 
the power of the Parliament, Mr L Eſtrange, thinking he had ſome intereſt in the place; () The Ab 
as his father had been Governor, laid a ſcheme for ſurpriaing itz and received 2 commiſ- = 

ſion from the King [E], conſtituting him Governor thereof in caſe of ſucceſs : but his . A 
deſign being betrayed by two of his confederates, he was ſeized, tried, and impriſoned; Tb ad Loy- 
as mentioned in the notes. The Judge- Advocate obſerving, that Mr I. Efrange's com. 2 Lat ict, 
miſſion was not the commiſſion of a ſoldier, to raiſe and condutt any ſtrength or men of war, ** 

but a commiſſion of meer bribery and corruption [FI, to make a parity with monty and prefer- 


ment 


ſpy; then 45 4 traytor, with all the cirenmſtances 
rudeneſs and ſeverity imaginable : upon that heat- 
the Court was inclining to acquit me, it was pro- 
- and catried, under e of favour to me: 


— 


[4] Seated at ——— DE 0 

originally only a tower, built „ Ki 0 

the Eaſt-Angles, who aſcended that throne in 0 

year 855, during the time that Ethelred ruled 0 

(1) Matth. fole or chief Monarch over the united Heptarchy (t). 
Weſtm. Florileg. The legendary and monkiſh writers of that period, tell 
Franc. 1601, i Edmund built the tower for a place of retirement * j 
* 

« 

« 

4 

« 

s 


* 


tA b. Whilit he ſtudied to get by heart the whole book of 
ry 


584. Pſalms (which book, the Monks of St Edmund's-Bu 

pretended to be in poſſeſſion of many years after- 
(2) Blomfield's terwards) (2). Canute the Dane, when King, gave this 
Hiſtory of Nor- tower, as being part of the royal demeſne to Aelfric, 
folk. or Alfric, Biſhop of Elmham, who died in the year 


b 487 3 
of June 1629, in the 5th Charles I. was created a Ba- 
ronet 


x 4 
BI 4 alia, Reyaliſ during the diſpute between , 
c the Firft, and 7 4 the 17th Century.) , 
Sir Hamond's houſe being plundered and his eftate ſe- , , 
queſter'd by the Parliament's forces, under the Earl af 
Mancheſter, who drove away all his deer, ſheep, and. == 
cows ; he retired to Lynn, which was about 14 miles 8 2 
from his ſeat, and was Governor of that 8 4 — —_— 
» (4), 6 : . 
ee, Lend. having furprized it for the King a little time before.” * cipally * J — 92 
21751, fol. p. 27+ [CY Before be embarked in troubles of the times.] Lynn. * * N 
This we learn from his own works ; in one part of 12 That 
which be expreſſes himſelf thus, * To begin with „e — + 
(5) Sir Roger's * the beginning of the War and of my Story (5): and . 1 of the faid capa- 
Apology, 1660, in another thus: From the firſt expedition of the © ble of :batio ies by 
= * Scots, in 1639, to this inſtant, I never declined any . © r Abe, in bis May 
f © hazard, , Or expence, within the compaſs of my © navy 08 = ng coco 
* nature or power, in reference to my duty to the , | f 47 exceeding a vall 
' _— is he © ade good unto them. they ſhall 
imminent of lefing bis life.) This he + i » dog 
of in the following manner: * My judge- , q F bly. That 
* when onto Gur obe- 0 In 
* dience, thither ſach 8 conſi- 5 
« derable 10 relieve and 
y preſent (even without 
© hi conkderable power to 
N . in thoſe parts, and to 


tone Denr (8). 2 Truth and 


; alty, &c. 
Letter from H. 

: A commiſfion of meer bribery and 1L £%; 

Lt Racking and all the writers of King Charles 4 


the Firſts Life __ _ touching this tranſaction, 
would tempt one to think they looked upon it 1 — 


® Sir John was 

KK : Prefident of the 
1 Court martial by 

1 which Mr L E- 
Hrange was tried. 


9Chrendon, 
Vol. III. p. 103. 


ment (d), pronounced ſentence af death upon him. After which he was 


wW ” 
- 


* 


L' E S T R ANG k. 


from whence he applied to the Lords, and had ſome friends there and in the H of 
Commons, who obtained an onder of reprieve, wdder which'he lay 'till he found 
means to make his eſcape [G] beyond ſea :; where he continued till about the latter end 
of Auguſt, 1653 (e) when, upon the Long Parliament's being roated by Oliver, he re- 
turned into „and preſently advertiſed the Council at Whitehall, That finding 
* himſelf within the Act of Indemnity (Y, he thought it convenient to give them notice 
* of his return.“ Soon after he had given them fuch notiee, he was ſerved with an order 
to attend that Board (g) [HJ, which be did accordingly ; and after near a month's atten- 


dance, 
Thas a 


making application to Oliver Cromwell in perfon {7}, he was diſmiſſed. 
at the Protector's Court was much urged againft him after the Reſtora- 


tion. by ſome of the Cavaliers; who, having heard he had once played in concert where 


Oliver was preſent, they nick-named our author Oliver's Fiddler [ 


ame light with the Judge-Advecate ; for though they 
have all preſerved many minuter incidents, not one 
of them make any mentions of this, or any of its 


eonſequences. 

12 Means to make his eſcape.) In a treatiſe of his, 
dedicated to the Lord's of bis Majefty's moſt honourable 
Privy Council (8), we are acquainted with fome farther 
particulars relating to this unlucky ſituation of his af- 
fairs as follow: * In 1644, I was condemned to die 
for his Majeſty ; Dr Mills, then Judge- Advocate, and 
* now [in 1661] Chancellor to the Biſhop of Nor- 
* wich, pronouncing my ſentence: when in priſon, I 
* was viſited by Mr Tha and Arrowſmith, 
* two of the ſynod, who very kindly offered me their 
© utmoſt intereſt, if I would but make ſome petitionary 
* acknowledgment, and ſubmit to take the Cavenant ; 
* which I refuſed. In order to my reprieve, I wrote 
© ſeveral letters to the Earl of Northumberland, Earl 
© of Stamford, and athers of the nobility, fram which 
* noble perſons I received all juſtice and favour. 
* In the Houſe of Commons I was particularly obliged 
* (among others) to Sir John Corbet ®, and Sir Henry 
* Cholmondley, who can bear me witneſs, that L uſed 
* no unworthy means to ſave my life. But reprieved 
* I was; in order to a further hearing in ap b 
though effectually, during pleaſure. After thirty 
* months ſpent in vain na yours, either to come 
© to a hearing, or to put myſelf into an exchange- 
© able condition ; I printed a ſtate of my caſe and de- 
* dicated my charge and defence, as an appeal from 
* the Court-martial to the Lords and Commons, en- 
* tituled L' Eftrange's Appeal from the Court martial 
* ts the Parliament.” And in another part of the 
fame treatiſe he ſays thus: After I had received my 
* ſentence, I threw a paper amongſt them (for I was not 
* ſuffered to ſpeal) adding withal, that it was my defence, 
* whiely a Wilt{hire gentleman burnt. I was thence 
* conveyed to Newgate, where, after almoſt four years 
* impriſonment (with my Keeper”s privity) I ſlipt into 
Kent, and after the LNotation of that affair, with 
* much difficulty I got beyond the ſea.” | 

The affair here mentioned, was the Kentiſh Infur- 
rection on the 24th of May 1648 ; Which was chiefl 
fomented by our author, who had retired to the houle 
of Mr Hales, a young gentleman, heir to a great eſtate 
in that county, who, at the inftigatior of Mr 
L' Eſtrange (q), firſt encouraged, and afterwards, though 


totally u ienced, undertook to head that infur- 
reftion ; which, together with the tos great precipi- 
tancy, was the ruin of their deſign, though their num- 


bers were ſhortly after greatly increaſed, and abler 
leaders ap at their head. A conſciouſneſs of 
his having too raſh, may be the reaſon why our au- 
thor mentions this tranſaction only in thoſe ſlight terms, 


After the diſſolution of that affair. For this miſcar- 


riage m Kent, laid the foundation for the routing the 
Scotch army under the Duke of Hamilkon, by Oliver ; 
and for the deſtruction of ſo many of the King's party 
at Colcheſter ; and perhaps, not a little contributed to 
haſten the determination of deſtroying the King, to 
prevent any future attempts of that kind in his 
favour. 

CH] 4. order to attend that Nara] The order 
was as follows : h | 

© Wedneſday the 7th of September, 1653. 
At the Council of State at White-hal}. 
© Ordered, 
© That Roger L'Eſtrange be ſent unto to attend 


the Committee of this Council for examinations. 
Ex. To. Thurlee, Secr.' 


]. He was alſo charged 
with 


[F] Mating application to Oliver Croneevell in per- 
ſon.] The detail of this tranſaction is given by our 
author in the following manner (io). © From that 
time matters beginning to look worſe and worſe, 
1 _ what Mr Strickland faid to me, (who was one 
of the Commiſſioners appointed for my examination) 
my caſe was not comprehended in the Act of 
Indemnity ; I concluded upon it as my beſt courſe, 
to ſpeak to Cromwell himſelf ; as I did at laſt in the 
Cockpit. A while after I prevailed to be called, 
Mr Strickland, with another gentleman, whoſe 
I have fogotten, were my examiners ; but the 
proſſed nothing againſt me: Mr Strickland in- 
inſiſted on my condemmation, and would have 


I 


"= TT %& - + Þ& + = EE S& 


without which, I was not to be truſted. 
final anſwer was to this effect; that it was my 
* intereſt to my Opinion if I could, Sc. Some 
* few days after this, I was diſcharged according to the 
tenor of the enſuing order. 


© Monday the 3 | of October, 1653. 
* At the Council State at White-hall. 


1 


© That Mr Roger L. Eflrange be diſmiſſed from bis 
© further attendance upon the Council, he giving in 
two thouſand pounds ity to ap when he 
* ſhall be ſummoned fo to do, and to act nothing pre- 
judicial to the Commonwealth. | 


© Ex. Jo Thurke, Secr.* 


[XI They nick-named our author Qliver"s Fiddler..] 
The ſtory as told by Sir Roger is, That in his exami- 
nation before the Council, meeting with ſeveral diſſicul- 
ties, occaſioned chiefly by Mr Strickland, from whom, 
as all his friends informed him, he was not to expect the 
leaſt favour ; though he had paid him the civility of a 
formal viſit in order to ingratiate himſelf a little with 
him, and bad of him in vain to be diſpatched, 
or at leaſt to have leave to viſit his father, then lying at 
the point of death, as it nearly concerned him, to ſee 
him, both in 
enjoyed that ſatis faction for many years: and (that gen- 
tleman refuſing his requeſt) he applied on the ſame head 
to Cromwell, whe lied to him of the refileſne/s of 
bi: party, telling him that they would do well to give 
ſome tefitmony of their quiet and peacrable intentions z 
adding, that rigour was not at a 
that he was but one man and could do little by himſelf - 
During the 
might well be ſeen at White hall ; but that I ſpake 
* to well of any other buſineſs than this, that I 
* ever ſought or any privacy with him, or 
that I ever ſpake to him after this time I abſolately 
* diſown. Concerning the ſtory of the Fiddle, this, I 
* (u „might be the riſe af it. Being in St James's 
park. I heard an organ touched in a little low, room 
Mr Hinckſon's ; I went io, and found a pri- 
vate company of ſome five ar fix perſons. They de- 
© fired me to take up a viale and bear a part. Laid 
* ſo, and that a part too, not much to advance the ro- 
«* putation of my cunning. By and by, withaut the 
y ſeal colour of a defign or expectation, in comes 
Cromwell He found us playing, and, as I remem- 


+ ber, ſo be left us (11)," | 
LL] Expoftulate 


int of comfort and. intereſt, not having, 


his inclination, bur 
of this affair, continues he, 1 


(ro) Truth and 
Loyalty, &c. 

Letter from H, 
L. 


22 * 


(rr) Truth and 
Loyalcy, Ec. 


4 
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with having bribed ſome of the Protector people, but that he utterly diſclaims, averrin 
| kGnever ſpoke to Thurloe but once in his life, and that was about his diſcharge ; + ne 
that he never gave bribe, liztle or great, in the family “. He was alſo charged with * dem. 
having received 600 pound from Oliver ; but this he denied, in a pamphlet called His 
Vindication, &c. and further in that called the Memento (5). From this time, *till the Re- „ Vid. note 
ſtoration, he ſeems to have lived free from any diſturbance from the then governing I“ 
r= but appears to have been but little taken notice of by Charles the Second or his 
Miniſtry, on that Prince's recovering his throne ; which made him expoſtulate loudly 
and warmly from the Preſs [L}, in behalf of himſelf and other neglected Cavaliers, who 
had ſuffered on account of their attachment to the royal-family and intereſt during the 
times of uſurpation and confuſion. Theſe writings ſeem not to have produced any great 
effect with regard to himſelf at that juncture, though ſome time afterwards he was made 
Licenſer of the Preſs, which poſt he enjoyed *cill near the Revolution: and which appears 
to be all the recompence he ever received (unleſs being in the commiſſion of the Peace), 
though he hints at greater things promiſed him from the Earl of Clarendon, as appears 
in the dedication to that nobleman cited in the laſt note. But this diſappointment did not 
prevent his exerting his talents on behalf of the Crown ; for, in 1661, he publiſhed a 
pamphlet, entitled, Intereſt miſtaken, or the holy Cheat, &c. in anſwer to one written by 
Mr John Corbet a PrefWterian teacher, called, The Intereſt of England in the matter of 


Religion, 


5 1 


CL] Expoftulate loudly and warnily from the Preſs.) 


your obligations ſleep without ſome teſtimony of my 
In 1660, our author publiſhed his Apology, and in 


thankfulneſs, vouchſafe to know, my Lord, that after 


' Auguſt 1661, (though the preſs date is 1662) he 
printed a pamphlet entitled Truth and Loyalty windi- 
cated from the reproaches and clamours of Mr Edward 
Bagſhaw, together with a further diſcovery of the li- 
beller himſelf, and his ſeditious confederates. By Ro- 
ger L'Eſtrange. In this piece are many ſmart ſtrokes at 
the Court, declaring that he verily believed, The King 
* was betrayed ; that many of his favours were ſurrep- 
* titiouſly obtained, and others abuſed and miſapplied 
dy ſecond hands, who were entruſted to diſpoſe of 
them better.” Adding, He that ſaw Cromwell's, 
Bradſhaw's, and St John's creatures; nay, and the 
meaneſt of them, laden with offices and honours, 
might give himſelf a fecond thought to underſtand 
the meaning of it ; eſpecially, confidering how mariy 
thouſands of loyal ſubjects were ready to periſh for 
want of that which was ſuperfluouſly ſcattered among 
ſcarce ſo many ſingle perſons on the other ſide; de- 
firing the King to take it for a rule, * That 
* the Prince who pinches his ſubjefs bellies will loſe 
* their hearts.” Adding, from Sir Francis Bacon, 


. 


more than twenty years ſpent in ſerving the royal 
intereſt, near fix of them, in goals; and almoſt four 
under a ſentence of death in Newgate ; Fortune has 
been ſo kind as to leave me yet a bottle of ink and 
a heap of paper, out of which pitiful remains I make 
your Lordſhip, a preſent of a book, &c. I muſt now 
proceed to acquaint your Lordſhip, that beſide the 
honour of your protection, I have great need of your 
intereſt and favour ; which yet I dare not bey, for 
fear of offending your readineſs to do me all reaſon- 
able juſtice without it: in truth, it is not for a 
man of my nature or condition to thrive by begging ; 
for he that is both poor and honeft, carrys a double 
clogg : eſpecially in this age, (my Lord) when, hea- 
ven and hell apart, tis a greater ſcandal and miſ- 
fortune to be indigent than to be treacherous. But 
there are, my Lord, that do not ſtick to fay I am 
both; and I forgive with all my foul, the worſt 
that ever was ſaid of me with good intention to the 
King. It is not long ſince I troubled your Lord- 
ſhip with a paper upon this ſubject; to which, 


| * That the multiplying the nobility and other degrees of 
{12) Bacon's ' ovality, doth ſpeedily bring a flate to neceſſity (12) : 
— x ny 1 * which becomes yet more dangerous, when it happens 
Troubles. * that the ancient Nobility is ſhrunk into nothing, 
But our author and the new Nobility are raiſed out of nothing. The 
has left «ut the © Court (he ſays) was dangerouſly thronged with Para- 
_ a 0 fites ; knaves repreſented to the King for honeſt 
« orb. common” men, and honeſt men for villains ; a watch upon the 
peo ple. King's ear, to keep out better information; ſeditious 
miniſters protected and encouraged ; libels againſt 
the King's authority and perſon diſperſed even by 
* his Majeſty's ſworn ſervants ; and to diſcover trea- 


with leave, I ſhall add a word or two. 

Some will needs have it, that I do not ſufficiently 
deny the fix hundred pounds. My Lord, I do ſo far 
deny it, that I wiſh that penny or pre? worth, 
which, to the beſt of my knowledge, I ever received 
from any creature of the rebel's party, or by any 
order from them, or any of them, may riſe againſt 
me at the day of Judgment. There is a farther ru- 
mour, as if Captain Whitlock ſhould have ſent me 
word that he would juſtify it : whereas I never heard 
a ſyllable from him to that purpoſe ; nor the world 
ſhew the leaſt colour for the truth of that report. 


# 0 * 


I 3 Idem. 


Echard, Vol. II. 


ſon, was, in ſome reſpects to commit it (13).* With 
reſpect to theſe vehement clamours about the diftri- 
bution of the royal favours, we may ſay, 


Tempora mutantur, nos non mutamur in illis. 


In April 1662, our author publiſhed a treatiſe called 
the Memento, and dedicated it to the Earl of Claren- 
don; as this piece is not mentioned in any of the 
printed lifts of his 
curiofity. 


works, we inſert it here as a 


Let me be pardoned, my Lord, if I conceive this 
addreſs not altogether impertinent ; for if it did be- 
long to you to condemn me, while you but thought 
me guilty, your Lordſhip is certainly obliged in ho- 
nour to acquit me, when you know me innocent. 
In this particular, my Lord, 1 think you are bound 
to do me right; but in what follows I totally de- 
pend on your favour. There is a pitiful creature, 
one Bagſhaw (a Chaplain to the Earl of Angleſey) 
the author of the Animadverſions upen the Biſhop of 


Worceſter's Letter; this fellow, when his hand * Dr Morley. 
was in againſt the Biſhop, lends me a laſh too, for 
© my practices with Cromwell : your Lordſhip would 
do me a peculiar honour, to procure that he might 
© be called before the Council, to make good his 


charge ; where, if I prove not him that villain that 
e he pretends I am, let me ſuffer for it. 


April 11th, 1662. My Lord, 


N. & My Lord, | | 
* He that owes more than he is worth, and pays 
as far as he is able, is an honeſt man; and that is 
my caſe more ways than one; nor is it poſſible for 
me to think of my debts, and not of your Lord- 
ſhip's bounties at the ſame time: under whoſe roof 
I have received ſo many benefits ; in the eftabliſh- 
ment of that felicity I reckoned my felf as ſure : 
as in the poſſeſſion of it: I did, my Lord, and I I am 
maſt do fo ſtill as fure ; for I am the fame I TN Lordſhio' 
was, and to ſappoſe your Lordſhip's good opinion | J LCEIBS: R 
either n or ended without reaſon, were to ſub» ; | 
ject — rt or ſtability to a queſtion. | * moſt obedient Servant, 
Since ſo it is, my Lord, that I cannot ſuſpeQ your 
* kindneſs without an injury to your honour, nor let 
VOL. V. No. 244. | 
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(1) Ach. o. September in that year: and continued to be 


— 


We 


year came out his Relapſed 


E ST R A N GE. 
in the Solution of three Delia, c. London, 1660, 8vo [M]: and 

e, and the ſupple 
Vol. II. col, Caveat to the Cavaliers, and his Modeſt Plea for the Caveat and it's Auther. In 1 


- = jm 
* 


ment thereto (i) : and hi 


he ſet up a neus · paper, called The Public Intelligencer, and the News the firſt of which | 
came out on Monday the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, and the ſecond on Thurſday the third of 


publiſhed twice a week [Mondays and 


See the article Thurſdays], *till Friday the 19th of January, 1665, when he laid it down on the deſign 


LOUNT 
31 
ſecond 


vo- 
lame of this 
work, p. $36. 
note 


(14) Athen. 


col. 674. 


(16) Heath's 
Carcnicle, under 
the year 1950, 


then concerted, of publiſhing 


the London Gazette [V]; the firſt of which papers made 
it's appearance on Saturday the fourth of February following (t). 


In 1681, 


e publiſhed 


his anſwer to The Appeal from the Country to the City, written by Charles Blount, Eſq; 


([O]: and had before that printed Tyranny and Popery lording it over the Conſciences, 
| Lives 


LM] In anfwer to one written by Mr John Cor- 
. London, 1660, 8 %.] Mr Anthony Wood 
ſays (14), Corbet in his book juſtifies the Preſbyterian 
cauſe of 1641, excludes the R party that ſerved the 
late King [Charles I.] from having any band in the 
refloring of this | Charles II]; revives the pretended 
miſdemeanors of the Biſhopr, as occaſftoners of the laſt 
war ; maintains the aftings of the Preſbyterians accord- 
ing to the Covenant ; makes the two Houſes participate 
the Sovereignty , and denies the lawfulneſs of the Eng- 
liſh ceremony, &c. A ſecond edition of our author's 
Anſwer was printed in 1662. Corbet's book was like- 
wiſe anſwered by a phlet firſt printed in 1676, 
under the title of Fhe Prefyerians unmaſked ; and 
again in 1681, by the name of the Diſſenters diſarmed : 
both times anonymous, but ſuppoſed to be wrote by 
Mr Samuel Thomas, Chantor of Chriſt-Church, Oxon. 
Mr Baxter, in one of his ſermons calls this laſt author 
4 ſhameleſs writer, <cha publiſhed a bloody inuective 
againſt My Corbet's pacificatory book called The Inte- 
reſt of England, as if it had been written to raiſe a 
War (15). 

CVI] He laid it down on the London Gaxette's 
coming out } Mr Wood gives an account of this paper 
in his Atbenæ Oxonienfis, as follows: Mercurius Po- 
* /iticus ; compriſing the ſum of foreign intelligence, 
* with the affairs now on foot in the three nations of 
e England, Scotland, and Ireland...... Theſe Mer- 
* curies came out weekly every Wedneſday, in two 
* ſheets, 4to, commencing with the gth of June, 1649, 
and ending with the 6th of June, 1650. At which 
time, being Thurſday, he began again with number I, 
from Thurſday June 6th, to Thurſday June 13th, 
* 1650. Beginning Why ſhould not the Cam- 
* monwealth haus a Fool as well as the King had, &c. 
* Now appeared in print (ſaith a certain writer (+6) ) 


* as a weekly champion of the new Commonwealth, and” 


* to beſpatter the King (Charles II.) with the baſeft of 
© ſcurrilous raillery, one Marchmont Nedham, under the 
* name of Politicus, a Fack of all ſides, tranſcend- 
* ently gifted in opprobrious and treaſonable droll, and 
* hired therefore by Bradſhaw, to adt the ſecond part of 
* his flarch'd and more ſolemn treaſon bo be- 


. * gan his firſt Diurnal, with an invectiue againſt Mo- 


* narchy and the Preſbyterian Scotch Kirk, and ended it 
* with an Hoſanna to Oliver Cromwell, who in the be- 
* ginning of June returned by the way of Briſſol from 
© Ireland to London. Thele Mercurii Palitici (where- 
* in were many diſcourſes againſt Monarchy, and in 


behalf of a free State; eſpecially in thoſe that were 


>< publiſhed before Oliver Cromwell gaped after the 


* ſupremacy) were conſtantly carried on till about the 
middle of April, 1660, when then (as ſeveral times 
* before) the author was prohibited by order of the 
Council of State. By virtue of which order, Henry 
* Muddiman and Giles Dury were authoriſed to pu- 
* bliſh their Inteligence every Monday and Thurſday, 
* under the titles of Parliamentary Intelligencer and 
* Mercurius Publicus, which continued (Dury ſoon 
* after giving over) till the middle of Auguſt 1663, 
and then Roger L'Eftrange publiſhed the Intelli- 
* gence twice every week in ſheets, under the 
* titles of The public Intelligencer and The News. The 


* firſt of which came out the 3 iſt of Auguſt, and the 


© other on the 3d of September, an. 1663. Theſe 
continued till the 2zgth of January, 1665, at which 
time L'Eftrange defifted, becauſe in November go- 
ing before were other kinds of news- papers publiſhed 
twice every week in half a ſheet in folio. Theſe 
were called the Oxford Gazette, and the firſt com- 
* menced the 7th of November, 1665, the King and 
Queen with their Courts being then at Oxon. 'Thoſe 
for a little time, were written, I think, by Mr Henry 


* Muddiman : but when the faid Courts removed to 
London, they were entitled and called The London 
* Gazette ; the firſt of which that was publiſhed there, 
* came forth on the 5th of February following, the 
King being then at White-hall.” This laſt date, 
muſt be either a miſtake in the diligent Antiquary, or 
an error of the for the 5th of February that 
year was Sunday, Dominical letter being A : and 
as the firſt came out at Oxford on a Tae/day, ſo the firſt 
at London was publiſhed on Saturday, which have 
ever ſince been the days of publication of that paper. 
[0] Written by Charles Blount, E] This piece 
was wrote and publiſhed during the height of the fer- 
ment raiſed by the Popiſh plot, and to prepare the 
way for the Excluſion Bill, the main drift of it being 
to recommend the Duke of Monmouth to the peo- 
ple. It is wrote with great acrimony againſt the 
Court, and the then meaſures of the miniſtry, in ſuch 
terms as theſe: * Now, Gentlemen, (ſpeaking to 
. — Citizens of — leſt any among you ſhould 
de ignorant, either of your enemies, or their deſigns, 
both againſt the King and Kingdom . . . . they are 
« young beggarly officers, courtiers, over-hot church- 
men, and Papiſts: the young ofhcer, or ſoldier's in- 
* tereſt, makes him wiſh for a ſtanding army ; the 
Courtier endeavours to advance taxes, oppreſſive and 
illegal impoſitions ; the over-hot Churchmen with 
well to Popery, in hope of a cardinal's cap, or at 
© leaſt the command of ſome abbey, priory, or other 
* eccleſiaſtical preferment, whereof the Roman Church 
* hath ſo great plenty. Theſe are the men who ex- 
claim againſt our Parliament's proceedings, in rela- 
tion to the Plot, as too violent, calling theſe times 
* by no other name but that of Forty, or Forty-one ; 
* when, to amuſe his ſacred Majeſty, and bis peo- 
ple, they again threaten us with another Forty- 
eight: and all this is done under-hand to vindicate 
the Catholic party, by throwing a ſuſpicion on the 
* Fanatics. Theſe are the Epiſcopal Tantivies, who 
make even the very Scriptures pimp for the Court; 
* who out of Urim and Thummim can extort a ſermon 
to prove the not paying of tithes and taxes to be the 
* ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt ; and had rather ſee the 
« ki run down with blood, than part with the 
* leaſt hem of a conſecrated frock, which they them- 
© ſelves made holy.” And a little after, having endea- 
voured to prove it was the Papiſts who t Ki 
Charles the Grit to the block, he adds, Ther intereſt 
does unavoidably excite them to murther his ſacred 
* Majeſty : for firſt, they know he cannot long ſubſiſt 
without a conſiderable ſum of money, which be muſt 
receive either from the party or from the Parliament: 
, n is a 
charge. that (you may well imagine) they would de- 
* fire to get rid of it if they could, tho” by the King's 
death. On the other fide, for the Parliament to 
pply him with money, that they know cannot be 
by taking off the heads of their faction, 
g their Succeſſion, and conſenting to fuch 
r 
* Maj y permi executi many 
* of their party, as they — —y—F | 
of the execution 


of fo N 
proceed 


as fer that his life and fortune 


bottom with yours : he will fland by et you 
er =, ny ge 29 rule is, 
y bas the work title ever makes the beſt 


* King 


honourable City (that he makes ſo 
know whether or not the one 
ſuch a commiſſion the a 


pleaſed to beſtow upon his Grace for his qua- 
courage, and conduct, is not unknown to any 
man that ever ſo much as heard of his name: but 
the appellant never ſo mach as conſiders, that all 
theſe glorious circumſtances are point blank con- 
* traditions to his deſigns. How can he imagine that 
* fo brave a perſon can ever ſtoop to ſo mean a 
* thought, and ſuffer himſelf by a proſtitute libel to be 
* inchanted out of his honour, reaſon, and allegiance ? 
* or that the moſt eminent city of Chriſtendom for 
« purity of religion, loyalty to their prince, power, 
good government, wealth and reſolution, ſhould be 
* cajoled out of all theſe bleſſings and advantages by 
© the jeſuitical fanaticiſm of a dark-lanthora pam- 
phlet ? 22 8 yet ay clutter ? ** 
appellant a mind (it to change hi 
Maſter, &c. (18).” 
L] He publifbed bis own Appeal ) This came out 
under the following title. Z'Efrange his Appeal. 
Humbly ſubmitted to the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, 
and the three Eflates aſſembled in Parliament, Lon- 
don 1681, 470. In this tract our author obſerves that, 
* If the matter in queſtion had been the fingle caſe of 
L' Efirange, nothing could be more ridiculous than the va- 
nity of his appeal ; but as his caſe lands complicate with 
other circumſiances, that import ne leſs than the honour, 
the juftice, and the wery ſecurity of the Government, it 
is no longer @ private apology but a publick duty.” He 
then proceeds to the diſtribution of his ſubjefts under 
particular heads; * The firſt point (ſays he) ſhall 
* be the ſubject matter of thoſe ſwarms of libels that 
© have taken me in their way to the King and the 
Church. Secondly, To vindicate and di my- 
-* ſelf from thoſe calumnies. Thirdly, To lay open 
the quality of the N 33. reaſon of 
© their rancour againſt me, in ite tenſions 
* to the contrary. Faurtbiy, To ſet forth their 2 
0 and practices upon the dignity and ſafety o 
0 — and upon the dablle peace. And, 
* laftly, A modeſt deliberation how far in honour, juſ- 
* tice, and policy, it may concern any prince or ſtate 
* whatſoever, to ſupport, countenance, and prote the 
* aflertors of their laws, rights, privileges, againſt the 
* bald and ſeditious attempts of the enemies of the 
* Conſtitution (19).” He then gives us the _— 
againſt him, conſiſting of fix articles: 1. That 
had tzrned the [ Popiſh] Plot into ridicule ; and put an 
affront 2 King, Lords, and Commons, in ſo doing. 
2. That be had countenanced a Sbam plot; and endea- 
woured to turn it upon the Preſbyterians. 3. That he 
had mads it his buſineſs to leſſen the crgdit of the King's 
witneſſes. 4. That be had comprehended all the ftates, 
orders, and divifions of men, both Lords, Citizens, and 


Commens of England, under the opprobrious names of 
Cit and Bumkin. 


5. That be had ſcandalouſly miſre- 
preſented all the late Petitions [for holding the Partia- 
ment], and the promoters of them. 6. That bis aurit- 

ings created miſunderflandings, and tended to the em- 
broyling of the Kingdom (20). The firſt he anſwers 
by ſeveral quotations from his own writings on that 
ſubject, which ſhew that he treated it in a ſerious and 
becoming manner; and in one inſtance an im- 
plicit faith. * As to the Popiſh Plot, that is ſworn by 
* the King's witneſſes, I lay my faith at their fret, 
* without any further inquiry or diſpute. He refutes 


6 

« 
(13) Anſwer to « 
the Appeal from 
the Country, &c, 
7 38. 


(19) L'Eftrange 
his Appeal, &c. 
p. 1. 


(20) Id. p. 2. 


the ſecond artiele of the Charge, by ing his con- 
ſiſtency of behaviour from 1661 to 1681 ; and to prove 
that conſiſtency, cites the following from the 
Epiltle to his Holy Cheat, publiſhed in the 
farmer year. * They {the Preſbyterians] caſt the 
* blood and 


guilt of the late war upon his Majeſty ; 
+ make his adberents traytors ; place the Supreme au- 
* thority in the two Houſes ; ſubject the law to an or- 
* dinance; _— — a faction ; and ani- 
(21) L'Eftrange's mate the ſchiſmatiques to ſerve his Majeſty in be- 
Appeal, &c. F. 6, * ing 88 they did his facher (21)." in reply to the third 


tes 
ready ; and ed that you are yer re- 
ferved for more wonderful things to come, w 
ruth ſhall deliver herſelf from the rubbiſh of 
preſſion and ſlander; and in deſpite of envy, 
impoſture, _ — name = _— to poſterity, 
as your virtue made it to the t generation: 
And this I write with little leſs * the genius of a 
Prophet (22).* And a little after, g himſelf (22) 1d. K 
to the ſame perſon. * Who was it but you that fo Further Diſcoves 
* effefually laid open the intrigues of the Priefts and *7 on the Plot 
* Jeſuites, with the Schiſmatiques in the late Re- * ** 
* bellion? That ſhewed his Majefty ſo plainly who 
they were that dethroned and murdered his father: 
and painted the whole conſpiracy ſo to the life, that 
one might wink and ſee through it? Who but you, 
Sir, to trace them down to this very inftant, thro” all 
* their diſguiſes and cabals, fomenting a rebellion in 
Scotland with the Preſbyterians ; incendiaries in Lon · 
* don, with the Millenaries; and up and down tam- 
. periog with the crew of the ſectaries ? Who was it 
but you that firſt found out the conſpiracy itſelf, and 
then the conſpirators? Who but you, the eminent 
* inſtrument in opening of the combination (23) ?” 
And further, I believe the plot, and as much as 
© every good ſubjeF ought to believe, or as man in his 
* right wits can believe: nay, I do fo alſo believe it, 
* that in my conſcience you yourſelf, Doctor, do not 
believe more of it than I do (24).” When it is re- 
———— that 4 the ſecond never believed any 
part of the Popiſh Plot; but was reduced by a power- 
ful faction, headed by Lord Shafteſbury, & 44 away 
the lives of many, whom in his own conſcience he did 
not believe in the leaſt guilty : the art of our author's 
ironical turn in the above ges muſt be con- 
ſpicuous ; but whether that will juſtify his modeſty, in 
offering them as a juſtification to the other party, may 
adinit a queſtion : but in tne ſucceeding reign he ſaw 
his prophecy fulfilled, with reſpe& to Oates, and many 
other of thoſe buſy meddlers. He uſes the ſame me- 
thods of quotations to clear himſelf from the fourth 
and fifth articles of the Charge ; and to the fixth, which 
charges his writings with creating miſunderſtandings, 
&c. he gives the — anſwer: If it be fo, I 
* have been extremely out in my meaſures all this 
while, to be ſtill creating of miſunderſtandings, in the 
© very act of endeavouring either to rectify, or to pre- 
vent them; and to endanger the peace of the King- 
dom ia the defign of —— it. If to aſſert the 
* Law and the Government againſt all z if 
* to lay open the malice and calumny of ſo many 
bold libels againſt his Majeſty's perſon, authority, 
and government ; if to maintain the Apoſtolical order 
and the conſtitutions of the Church againft ſchiſm 3 
and the powers and privileges of the State againſt 
all principles of ſedition ; if to inculcate reverence 
5 obedience towards our ſuperiors ; if to recom- 
mend the bleſſings and duties of unity in a due ſub- 
* miſſion to the proviſions that are made for the up- 
* holding of order both in Church and State ; if the 
* bending of all my thoughts and applications to theſe 
ends, be to create miſunderflandings, and breed ill 


2 


(23) U. f. 8. 


24) Id. ibid. 
urther Diſcove- 
ry, &c, P. . 


of the libellers, the chief of whom were Henry 
Miles Prance, and Titus Oates : The Egyptian 
* cuſts (he ſays} were nothing to this plague of 
* Engliſh ſcarabs, that devoar not only the fruit 
* the honour of the land ; and render the Engliſh na- . e Direct 
tion, as much as in them lies, a laughing · ſtock to all i of the famous 
* our neighbours round about us. It is not that I am Meal-Tub Plot, 
* angry with Harry Care for the delicate back-ſtrokes ſo called, from 
he gave me in Prance's laſ Narrative, by his inven- __ . 
tion for the ſetting up of a | 6 

* Mrs Cellier “ and myſelf; a perſon 
never faw in my whole life-time, that I — of, 2 — — — 
* *tjll (before the Council} about a week or ten days ½ O geb. 1879. 
after the pablifhing of that book: tis true it was as — 


* falſe and as ſhameleſs a contrivance as poſſible ; but . 
* why ſhould I expect better from him, when God Al- year and title. 


* mighty 


(263 Id. p. 27, 
LEY 


(25) Id. p. 22 
428. 


(28) 18. ibid, 


(29) Vid. article Catreri/m > The Growth 
af MARVEL Freeholders Choice ; and in 


[Ax DEV]. 


% the Conſtitution. 


Court, and the character of the Ki 


LP BST R A N GE. 
to publiſh his Obſervetors, the deſign of which were, to vindicate the meaſures of the 
ng, from the charge of being Popiſhly affected: which 


he did with ſuch vehemence, that it raiſed him many enemies, who endeavoured, not- 
withſtanding his known loyalty, to render him obnoxious to the Government, by charging 
him with diſaffection; in ſupportirig and aggravating which charge, none was more buſy 


than the noted Miles Prance [!] 


But our author made ſhift to weather all thoſe ſtorms 


during the reign of Charles the Second, and was conſiderably taken notice of by his ſuc- 
ceſſor; who, in the firſt year of his reign, conferred the honour of knighthood on 


mighty has written the ſignal of what he is in the 
very viſage of the animal (26) * He then examines 
the grounds of their malice againſt him, ſhews it was 
becauſe he had been a violent adverſary to the Preſby- 
terians and the meaſures of 1641 ; and aſſerts he had 
never put pen to paper then, but either in his own de- 
fence, or in the vindication of the Public ; enters into 
a detail of his writings and their deſign, and concludes 
this head thus: I know very well that I am charged 
for writing more than my ſhare, when the true rea- 
* fon of it was, that others wrote leſs ; and in effect, 
© it was more than one man's work to attempt what J 
have done. But upon a ſenſe that the thing was of 


him [R J. From this time we know but little of him, further than that, in 1687, he 


Was 


choice either of a gaol, or of a gibbet, for his laſt 
retreat. The duty of perſevering is nevertheleſs 
binding for the difficulty of the attempt; but yet, 
according to the meaſures of haman frailty, the 
French King himſelf, perhaps, would find it an hard 
matter to levy an army of fifty or threeſcore thou- 
fand men (out of all his dominions) of that com- 
* 'plexion.” He adds, That when the honourable 
Houſe of Commons ſhall come to know him better by 
his actions, open dealings and profeſſions, than the world 
then did by the fiddlers and the raſcals that the paltry 
news-papers had repreſented him to be ; he makes no 
doubt but they would think him worthy ſome reparation 
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* abſolute neceſſity for ſome body to do; and finding from the awthors of thoſe ſcandals; and out of a regard 


other people more cautious than I thought was either 
needful or expedient, in ſo public a caſe, I engaged 
myſelf further than my neighbours ; and not without 
the foreſight of theſe outrages which I knew I was 
to draw upon myſelf: neither is this the firſt time 
that I have ſacrificed all other conſiderations to my 
duty (27). Some will have it (continues he) that I 
have been ſet on by the promiſes and temptations 
of advantages and rewards; which is an imagi- 
nation ſo far from the truth of this matter, that, 
all things conſidered (ſaving my veneration and hum- 
ble acknowledgments to his Majeſty, who hath been 
very gracious to me) I do poſitively aver, that the 
King has not a ſubject in the three kingdoms that 
has ſuffered harder meaſure, and more contrary to law 
and juſtice than I myſelf have done; and all this with- 
out the ballance of any other recompence than a lit- 
tle court holy-water, and fair words. Beſides, that 
in the worlt of times, I did the ſame thing thro' all 
* difficulties and hazards (28).” He next enters into 
the tendency of the writings he oppoſed ; particularly 
The Plea to the Duke's Anſwers ; The Impartial Pro- 
ceedingi > The Appeal from the Country; The Political 
of Popery (29); and The 
{ts their doctrines are trea- 
ſonable. Laſtly, he enters into conſideration, how far 
in Honour, Juſtice, and Policy, it may concern any Prince 
or State what/vever ta ſupport, countenance, and pro- 
tet the aſſertors of tbeir laws, rights, and privileges, 
againſ} the bold and ſeditious attempts of the enemies 
On this head he obſerves, that 
rewards and puniſhments are the two main pillars of 
fl that neglecting them is like letting a 
aſe fall for want of repair; but inverting them, by 
the magiſtrate's rewarding where he ſhould puniſh, and 
* where he ſhould reward, is like a man's pul- 
ing dawn his houſe with his own hands, be the form 


of government what it will : ſince nothing can be more 


dangerous, than to ſbew an honeſt man that he has no- 
thing to hope, or a knave, that he has nothing to fear. 
He = it down as a maxim, that ſupporting and pro- 
tecting thoſe who aſſert the . — is not any be- 
nignity or reſpect to the 7 on aſſerting, but common 
juitice to a principle of government itſelf ; without 
which no government can be of long continuance. 
For (ſays he) all public ſervices are accompanied 
* with hardſhip and pain, as they are follow'd with 
* envy and detraction. Tis nothing for a man to 
go down hill, eſpecially when he ſees profit, plea- 
* ſures, and preferment at the bottom; and that in 
© ſuch a courſe he does but follow the byaſs of his 
* own appetites and corruptions : but it is another caſe 
for fleſh and blood to lie beating of it out a whole 


/ * age againſt wind and tide; and when he bas con- 


* quered that difficulty, to be caſt.upon the rocks, and 
there abandoned at laſt. Or, to follow my firſt 
* allegory, it is but a cold comfort for a man to lie 
* ſtriving thirty or forty years to gain the top of a 
* hill, only upon a barren inſtinct of honour or vir- 
tue ; and when he comes there, to have only the 


to. the honourable blood that runs in their own veins, 
would confider the caſe of another gentleman as their 
own, and not ſuffer men of name and family to be 
blamed at ſuch à rate by the ſons of the people (30). 
He next enters into a detail of his perſecutions, chiefly 
arifing from Dr Oates, who firſt charged hjm before 
the Council with confederating with Dr Torge to im- 
peach the validity of Oates's teftimony ; next with 
high-treaſon, for conſpiring againſt the King's wit- 
neſſes, Oates, Bedloe, Prarce ; and, laſtly, for being 
Popiſhly affected: to prove this, Prance ſwore (31) 
that he had ſeen our author three or four times at 
maſs at Somerſet-houſe, about two years before, and 
doing there as other people did ; but would not fay 
he had ſeen him receive. Wherenpon (ſays our au- 
* thor) | did with the moſt horrid folemnity of im- 
precation imaginable, declare myſelf to be of the 
* Church of England ; and that I had never entered 
into any Popiſh chapel, or been preſent at an 
maſs, fince his Majeſty's return; whic — | 
do here again reſume, intending by theſe words, 47s 
Mazefty's returz, the King's bleſſed Reſtoration in 
the year 1660. I cannot but note a preat abate- 


Prance ſwore in the company of Care, Curtis, and 
ſome othe people, that he had ſeen me at maſs, at 
leaſt, or about, an hundred times.“ He concludes 
he whole thus : * This diſguſt could never have laid 
hold of me in a better time ; for I am really as fick 
of the world as peeviſhneſs itſelf can be of me. 
having ſtood all proofs, both of my fidelity to my 
maſter, and of my integrity in deſpite of my ene- 
mies, I'll e'en betake myſelf to the quieteſt way of 
making my eſcape out of an impious and trepanning 

world into a better (32). 

[2 ] The noted Miles Praxce.) The reverend Mr 
Echard ſays (33), That Dr Sbarp told him, when 
Archbiſhop of York, that whilſt he was Reftor of 
of St Giles in the Fields, in the County of Middle- 
ſex, our author, Mr Baxter, and Miles Prance, on a 
a certain ſacrament-day all approached the communion- 
table together, Mr L'Eftrange at one end, Prance at 
the other, and Baxter in the middle : that theſe two, 
by their ſituation, were adminiſtred to before our au- 
thor, who, when it came to his turn, taking the bread 
in his hand, aſked the Doctor if he knew who that 
man (pointing to Prance) on the other fide of the rails 
was; to which the Doctor anſwering in the negative ; 
Mr L' Eſtrange replied, That is Miles Prance ; and 1 
here challenge him, and ſolemnly declare before God 
and this congregation, that what that man has ſevorn or 
publiſhed coneer ning me is totally and abſolutely falſe ; and 
may this ſacrament be my damnation if all thi 
tion be not true. The reverend author cited, adds, 
* Prance was filent, Mr Baxter took 4 notice of 
it, and Dr Sharp declared, He would bawe refuſed 
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© time.” 


[NI Conferred knighthood on him.] This honour 


- 


ment in Prance's reckoning ; for F am aſſured that 


And 


s declara- 


Prance the ſacrament had the challenge been made in 


was accompanied with the following declaration in 
>, , I. 


(3n) 1d. p. 35. 


(32) Id. p. 37 


(33) Echard's 
Hiſtory of Eng» 
land, Vol, III. 
B. 3. . 2 . 

1081. 


4 ht | 
* by * 


L' E STRANGE. LEWIS. 


- 1 4 " 4 <4 ">. 
* > * ! 1 N : 795 % > * *. 


gave him much uneaſineſs; and, to 


Joiner, 
| | AJ. dee in kde? 
time of publiſhing the ſame, which is fuppoſed to be ſome time in the year 1690 (n). L 


Echard's and o- 
By this declaration we find he was married; but who his lady was, or what iſſue he had r en 
by her, more than the daughter therein mentioned (unleſs John L'/Eftrange, one of the — 
witneſſes thereto, was his fon), we know not; nor can ſay any thing further, than that 

he died the 1 1th of December 1704, wanting but five days of eighty-cight years of age, were wrines in 
and was buried in the church of St Giles in the Fields [T], in the county of Middleſex. e to a 
He was author of many political tracts, and tranſlated ſeveral things from Greek, Latin, ales, 
and Spaniſh ; the chief of which are as follow : Roger L' Eftrange bis Apology. Truth and ply by Jaye 
Loyally vindicated, Sc. The Memento. The Reformed Catholic. The Free- born ſubje@. — 
Anſwer to the Appeal, fc. Seaſonable Memorial. Cit and Bumkin, in two parts. 


See his article in 
Pay - % 
ther Diſcovery. Caſe put. Narrative of the Plot. Holy Cheat. Toleration diſcuſſed. Diſ- (%) Diſcourſes on 


covery on Diſcovery. L'Eftranges Appeal, Fc. Collection in defence of the King. Relap- Tits, Diſc. l. 
ſed Apoſtate. Apology for Proteſtants. Richard againſt Baxter. Tyramy and Popery. 1,1, "wn." 


Growth of Knavery. L'Eſtrange no Papi, Sc. The Shammer ſhammed. Account cleared. N. R. Sir 1 
Reformation reformgd. Diſſenters Sayings, two parts. Notes on College. Zekiel and 2 — 

Epbraim. Papiſt in Maſquerade. Anſwer to the ſecond Character of a Popiſh 79 * lating Tacitus. 
Conſiderations on Lord Ruſſel's Speech. All theſe were printed in 4to. Hiſtory of the Plot. 


jointly with ſome 
Caveat to the Cavaliers. Plea for the Caveat and it's: Author. Theſe were in folio F. His 


other perſons. 


tranſlations were, Foſephus's Works. Ciceros Offices, Sentca's Morals, Eraſmus's Collo- Lb 
quies. Afſop's Fables. Quyevedo's Viſions. Bona's Guide to Eternity. And Five Love- 


Letters from @ Nun to a Cavalier. Beſides all theſe, he wrote ſeveral news-papers and 
occaſional] uw 
Ti 


The Lives 
The late Mr Thomas Gordon, author of the Independent Whig, and mou Engl 
tranſlator acitus, &c. has been very ſevere in his remarks on our author's writings, g pe 

and icularly on his ſtile (=). But one of our author's contemporary writers (o) ob- fus, &c. Lond. 
ſerves, that thoſe who ſhall conſider the number and greatneſs of his books, will admire 97; Cen 
he ſhould ever write ſo many; and thoſe who have read them, conſidering the ſtile and Lives of the Po- 
method they are writ in, will more admire he ſhould write ſo well (p). Dy 


© That it was in conſideration of his emi- * ſeech you, of this paper in my juſtification, which I 
* nent and unſhaken loyalty to the Crown in all ex- 


Houſe of Parnaſ« 


(34) 1d. p. 1050. 


(x5) Letter from 
Hamond L E- 
firange, Eſq; by 
whoſe care the 
faid Declaration 
was firſt made 
public, about 30 


* tremitics ; and, as a mark of ſingular ſatisfaction, his 
* Majefty has in his preſent as well as his paſt ſer- 
* vices, with re declarations of his Royal grace 
and bounty towards him (34). 

[S] 4 ſolemn declaration directed to Sir Nicholas 
L'Eſtrange.] This declaration alſo was made at- dr 
juſt before his receiving of the communion, and is 
entitled, * Sir L ge's Declaration of his 
Faith; occaſioned by his daughter's changing her 
religion, after marrying a Papiſt without his conſent ;* 
and is ſuppoſed to have been made about the year 
1690 (35). It is as follows: | 


« Sir, | 
* The late departure of my daughter from the 
Church Keegan to the Church 8 
* the very heart of me; for I do ſolemnly proteſt, as 
* in the preſence of God Almighty, that I no- 
thing of it: and for your farther ſatis faction, I take 


q eee 
s n 4 


our and conſcience, that as I was born and 

* brought u 

England, ſo I have been true to it ever fince, with a 

firm reſolution, with God's aſſiſtance, to continue in 
* the ſame to my Life's end. | 

* Now, in caſe it ſhall pleaſe God, in his Provi- 

* dence to ſuffer this /canda/ to be revived upon my 

— Me 


in the communion of the Church of 


deliver as a ſacred truth. 
Signed in the 
preſence of us, 
John L' Eſtrange, 
Richard Sure. 


So help me God. ; 
_ © Roger L'Eftrange: 


To Sir Nicholas L'Eftrange, Bart. 


[T] In the church of S Giles in the Fields. ] Upon 
the middle pillar, an the north fide of which church, 
is the following inſcription : 


Sir Roger L'Eſtrange, Knt, 
« Born 17th of December, 1616, 
* Dyed 11th of December, 1704, 
Anno ZXtatis ſuz 87.“ 


gentleman of Cambridge publiſhed a 
on his death; entitled Lactus Britannici. 
in the. Commiſſion of the Peace for Weſt- 
or Middleſex, during the reigns of King 
the > „ and his brother ; but probably 
continue ſo after the Revolution, as Queen 
ed to ſhew great contempt of him, making 
ing anagram on his name : 
Roger L' Eſtrange, 
Lying ſtrange Roger (36). 


EEBPEES 
71 15 
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LEWIS fJonx], a late learned Divine, Hiſtorian, and Antiquary, was born the 
29th of Auguſt, 1675, at Briſtol; his father being a wine-cooper in that city. He had 
his education in Grammar · learning in the free-ſchool at Winbourn in Dorſetſhire. From 


thence he went to Oxford, and was admitted a Scholar in Exeter-college. 
taken one degree, he was ordained, in 1698, by Henry Lord Biſh 


After havin 
of London, — 


was ſome time Curate to the Reverend Mr Ruſſell, Rector of St John's Wapping. In 


the year 1699, Lord-Chancellor Somers 
the year 1705, he was a 
net. He Acris in 1 
ReQory of Saltwood in Kent, with the 
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gave him the rectory of Acris in Kent: and in 
ppointed Miniſter o 


Meregate, or Margate, in the iſle of Tha- 


706, upon his being collated by Archbiſhop Tenniſon to the 
chapel of Hyth annexed. The ſame year, his 
Grace gave him alſo the Rectory of Eaſtbridge in 


the ſaid county, of which the church is 
32 T | ruinous. 


(36) From the 
_. information of a 
lady now living, 


ruinous. In 1708, the ſame muni 
the Ifle of Thanet; wh 


Theſe are all the 


L E VIS. A . 
nificent patron collated him to the vicarage of Minftre 
he reſigned Saltwood and Hyth. And in 191 
ſhop Wake conſtituted him Maſter of Eaſtbrid 


preferments he had, He reſided at Margate from the year 1 


% 


Archbi- 


ge- hoſpital in the city of 


705 till the 


time of his death, which happened on January 16, 1746-7. He was buried in the chan- 
cel of Minſtre-church, with his wife, who was the youngeſt daughter of Robert Knowler, 


Gent. of Herne in the county of Kent. 


She died twenty-ſeven years before him, leaving 


no iſſue. They lie under a black marble ſtone, with an inſcription [A], which he lete 


and ordered to be inſcribed (a). 
good deal o 


In the years 1706, and 1711, 1712, 


a few ſmall yon [B]. Burt, in the year 1720, he 


c. he publiſhed 
And in 1731, he 


publiſhed the Tranſlation of the New Teſtament into Engliſh, by the ſame learned 


author [DJ. The ſame year, he 


publiſhed a new edition of the Life and Death of Sir 
Thomas Moore, Knight, by William Rooper, Eſq; [E!]. 


He was alſo author of the 


following curious books, which are ſufficient demonſtrations of his very great induſtry and 
learning ; namely, the Hiſtory and — of the Iſle of Thanet: the Hiſtory of the 
Abbey and Church of Faverſham : the Hiſtory of the Riſe and Progreſs of Anabaptiſm 
in England: the Life of Mr William Caxton : the Life of Dr Reginald Pecock : a Diſ- 
ſertation on the Antiquity and Uſe of Seals in this Kingdom: a Defence of the Commu- 
nion- office and Catechiſm of the Church of England, againſt two Popiſh Miſſionaries [Fl. 
Beſides which, he left ſeveral pieces in manuſcript [G], mentioned below in the notg. 


With an inſcription.) Conſiſting only of theſe 
2 H. 8 % — r Marie Lewis, et Jo- 
anni; quondam Vicarii hujus 2 gui obrit 16 Jan. 
A. D. 1746. tatis ſue 72. 

[B] In the years 1706, Cc. he publiſhed a few 
ſmall pieces.) Namely, I. Companion for the afflict- 
ed.“ Lond. 1706. 8. II. © Apology for the Clergy 
of the Church of England.” Lond. 1711. 8 III. 
The Church Catechiſm explained, by way of Queſ- 
tion and Anſwer ; and confirmed by Scripture Proofs.” 
&c. Lond. 1712. 12mꝰ. Extracted chiefly from Biſho 
Williams's Expofition of the Church Catechiſm. IV. 
* Two Letters in defence of the Engliſh Liturgy and 


Reformation.“ Lond. 1717. 8v®. 


[C] The Life of Dr Wicliffe.} The whole title of 
that book is, V. The Hiſtory of the Life and Suffer- 
* ings of the Reverend and learned John Wicliffe D. D. 
Warden of Canterbury hall, and publick Profeſſor of 
Divinity in Oxford ; and Rector of Lutterworth, in 
* Leiceſterſhire, in the reigns of King Edward III. and 
King Richard IE. Together with a Collection of Pa- 
pers relating to the ſaid Hiſtory, never before print- 
ed.“ Lond. 1720. 8% To which is added, A ſup- 
plement from copies of ſeveral MSS. in the Bodleian 
library, and the library of Trinity college near Dublin; 
communicated by Dr Martin fellow of Merton college 
in Oxford, and Dr Timothy Goodwin Bifhop of Kil- 
more in Ireland: with corrections and additions to the 
foregoing part. He made further additions to it after- 


wards; of which we ſhall take notice in note [G] when 


we come to mention the ſeveral pieces he left behind 
him in manuſcript. 

(D] The Tranflation of the New Teſtament into Eng- 
liſh, by the ſame learned author.) This is intituled, VI. 
* The New Teſtament of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus 
* Chriſt, tranſlated out of the Latin vulgat. by Jeb 
* Wickliffe. S. T. P. Prebendary of Auft, in the Col- 
* legiate Church of Wefbary, and Rector of Lutter- 
* worth about 1378. To which is prefix'd, A Hiſtory 
of the ſeveral Tranſlations of the Holy Bible, and 
New Teſtament, &c. into Engliſh, both in manu- 
« ſcript and print; and of the moſt remarkable Editions 
of them, ſince the invention of printing. Lond. 1731. 
fol. This book ſeems to be very accurately printed; 
and the initial letters were caſt on purpoſe to reſemble 
thoſe in the manuſcript. Some time after, he reviſed and 
enlarged the curious Preface, and printed it by itſelf in 
one volume 8y?. under the title of, VII. A complete 
* Hiſtory of the ſeveral Tranſlations ofthe Holy Bible, and 
New Teſtament, into Engliſh, c. Lond. 1739. 

[E] 4 new Edition of the Life and Death of Str 
Thomas Moore, &c.) T. Hearne had printed an Edi- 
tion of it in 1716. But our author having got from a 
neighbouring Gentleman, a MS. written in the hand 
commonly uſed in King Henry VIII. and Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign ; more complete and perſect (as he thought) 
than the other, as re tiog intelligibly what in 
Hearne's edition is downright nonſenſe ; of which he 


{x} $es preface, gives ſome inſtances (1); VIII. He therefore gave 


*. 21 


this new edition of that Life, And added ſome notes 


. © Riſe and P 


Wo 


at the bottom of the pages, and ſeveral Letters of Sir 
Thomas More, and others, at the end. 

[F] He was 40% author of the following curious 
Books, &c.) They were publiſhed in the following or- 
der, and fize. IX. The Hiſtory and Antiquities of the 
* Iſle of Thanet or Tenet,” &c. firſt printed in 1723. A 
ſecord edition came out in 1736. 4to. X. The Hiſ- 
* tory of the Abbey and Church of Faverſham," &c. 
Lond. 1727. 4to. XI. The Lyfe of Mayfter Wyllyam 
Caxtoa of the Weald of Kent, the firſt Printer in Eng- 
land.“ &c. Lond. 1737. 8% XII. Hiſtory of the 
rogreſs of Anabaptiſm in England. Lond. 
1738. 8y®. XIII. A Difſertation on the uſe and An- 


tiquity of Seals in England.“ Lond. 1740. 8v?. a 


pamphlet. XIV. A Defence of the Communion- 
* office and Catechifm of the Church of England, from 
the falſe and groundleſs Charge of their favouring the 
Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation ; brought againſt them 
* by two of the preſent Popiſh Engliſh Miſſionaries in 
* their late Books, entitled, Paſtoral Inſtrufions, &c. 
printed A. D. 1713. and A plain Anſwer to Dr Mid- 
«* dleton's Letter from Rome, printed A. D. 1741. Ad- 
nAreſſed to the inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter.” 
Lond. 1742. 8v*. a pamphlet. XV. The Life of 
* Dr Reynold Pecock, Lord Biſhop of St Aſaph and 
* Chicheſter in the Reign of King Henry the VIth. be- 
ing a ſequel to the Life of Wicliff.“ 1744. 8v?. 
XVI. A brief Diſcovery of ſome of the Arts of the 
* Popiſh Proteſtant Miſſioners in England.“ Lond. 
1750. 8. 

[G) He left ſeveral pieces in manuſeript.] The 
following pieces, in Mr Lewis's own hand-writing, were 
lately in the poſſeſſion of Mr Thomas Oſborne, Book- 
ſeller in London. 1. Principles and Practices of certain 
Moderate Divines of the Church of England, formerly 
called by their enemies Latitudinarians, and now Low- 
Church-men (greatly miſunderſtood) truly repreſented 
and defended. Which is almoſt literally the ſame as 


the title of a Book, printed in 1670 by Dr Edward 


Fowler, afterwards Biſhop of Glouceſter. 2 Brief 
Apology for thoſe Divines of the Church of England, 
who have oppoſed the Notion of the Bread and Wine in 
the Euchariſt being a propitiatory Sacrifice. 3. The 
Doctrine of the Invalidity of Lay-Baptiſm no Doctrine 
of the antient Chriſtian Church: To which is added an 
Appendix, wherein is ſhewen the primitive Doctrine of 
the Chriſtian Priefthood. 4. Addreſs to thoſe who 
doubt the lawfulneſs of Infant-Baptiſm. 5. Treatiſe 
on the Church ſervice. 6. Treatiſe concerning Prieſt- 
ly habits and veſlments, and proceedings againſt Puri- 
tans thereupon ; with ſome Reflections upon Peirce's 
Vindiciæ Fratrum Diſſentientiam, 7. Impartial Repre- 
ſentayon of the State of Religion in England, with re- 
to Infidelity, Hereſy, Profaneneſs and Immorality. 
. Treatiſe on the part the Papiſts acted in — 
ing our Diviſions. 9, Vindication of himſelf again 
the Quakers of his pariſh.. 10. Additions ta Dr Wie- 
liffe's life. — All the above were in fo/ie.— 11. Lite of 
Wicliffe, maguſcript, with a Gloſſary explainidg the old 
and obſcure wards in Dr Wiclife's writings. 8v*. 12. A 
| tran{lation 


put out a work that had coſt him a, 
labour and time, namely, The Life of Dr Wicliffe [C]. 


j 


(2) As and 
Mianuments, 
edit. 163 t. 

lil. p- 955. 


(;) Tit. Action 
ſur le Caſe, 


This we col- 
ect from his age, 
at the time of his 
admiſſion in the 
univerſity. 


(5) Wood, Ath. 
edit. 1721, Vol. 
II. col. 1094. 


(e) Annual Liſt, 
at the end of 
Boyer's Hiſtory 
of Queen Anne, 
r. . 


Diritassicæ Deſcriptionts Fagan. Colon. 
1572 


LI HY W VD. 


noble work. For this purpoſe 


what he ſays to ſhew that what Fox has ſaid of it 
was not an falſity, as Mr Wood has cenſared 
3 whole of this matter of fad is as fol- 


Mr Pox tells us, (2) that one Grimwood of Hitch- 


* his labour 2 up a 1 of corne, And any his 
* health, and fearing no peril, ſuddenly his bowels fell 
* out of his body, and immediately moſt miſerably he 


« died.” 

Serjeant Rolle in his emen, dee fer cafes, 
fe. (3) tells us, that, in Fox's book of Martyrs is an 
account of ane Greenwood of Suffolk, who was te- 
6 te have perjured himſelf before the Biſnop of 

ich in ellifying againſt a Martyr in Queen 
Mary's reign, and that after he came to — . 
« puts il vient a ſox maiſon, by the juſt judgment 
God his bowels rotted from his be 31 
* ted A. (ow venter for an exemplary puniſhment of 
6 One Prix being newly made Parſon of the 
* riſh 2 dwelled, and not well 1 * 
his ioners, preaching againſt perjurie cit 
» and it chanced thar — a2 alive 
* and at Church, and afterwards brought an Action on 
* the caſe the Parſon.” 


Sir George Croke Juſtice of the King's Bench mw 


2929 


w, (4) that 27 Hi. Coke cited this caſe : that *Parſon (4) Reports, 


——— — — Marty - part 2+ N. 9. 


rology, r 
© and a 
< on him, 


perjured perſon 
2 inflicted op- 
hand of God ; -+ 454 


pagued, and was himſelf 


1 
6 — 7 was 
6 2 And 


action upon the caſe for calling him a perjured 


| Aachory Wood chrgs Fox apo this with © com- 


that one 
0 «Cries of — Sul in a miſerable 
manner for ſwearin ng and bearing falſe witneſs againſt 
0 23 --. oo_-_ Warm ind the ſame county, for 

The reader can't but obſerve how theſe ſeveral ac- 
counts vary from Mr Fox. Rolle and Crooke call him 
Greenwood. Fox fays his name was Grimwood. Wood 
tells us he lived at Higham ; Fox calls the name of the 
pariſh Hitcham. Rolle that Greenwood was 
perjured before - the Biſhop of Norwich ; Fox himſelf 
tells us that it was before Sir Clement Higham at Bury 
at a Lent-afſize, Rolle ſays it was a a in 
Queen Mary's time that this falſe evidence was given. 
Fox tells us, that Cooper ſuffered for pretended trea- 
fon: Rolle relates that after Greenwood, as he calls 
him, came to his hoaſe this judgment overtook him ; 
Fox fays it _— after when he was 
ſeized in the open the accounts in the Law 
books differ, i this in. of, the parſon by the name 
of Prit ; — ene Prick. 

But notwithſtanding theſe variations, it is, I believe 
true, that ſuch an Action upon the Caſe was brought 
by one Greenwood againft a Parſon. The Queſtion is, 
how far Fox's Hiſtory is affected by it. Now Mr —— 

ares us, (5) that Mr Roger Morris a careful 
after ſuch matters told him, that this relation of = 
wood's judgment was true: tho' the judgment did not 
fall upon Grimwood or Greenwood who ſued the 
miniſter, but on another of the ſame both Chriſtian and 
ſurname as was well known afterwards.” C 


4 . or LLHWITID[EDUWwARD IIA, a late learned and induſtrious Anti- 
uary (but whether related to, or deſcended from, that other eminent Antiquary, Hum- 


phrey L Lhuyd [B]J, we do not learn), was born in Wales [C]. 
Edward Llhw 


father, according to ſome (5), was 


about the year 1670 (a). 
d o Kidwelly i in Caermarthen- 


ſhire ; but, according to others (c), Charles Lhuyd, of Llanvorda in the county of Salop, 


nour of Baronets for many deſcents. Our author having ſpent his younger years in gram- 
mar and claſſical learning, to qualify himſelf for the univerfity (d), was admitted, in the 
latter end of the year 1687, at the age of ſeventeen, into Jeſus-colfege in Oxford (e) 3 
and was created Maſter of Arts July 21, 1701. And having, under the direction of the 
learned Dr Plot, diligently "applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Natural Hiſtory, and parti- 
cularly of Follils, he wag in 1690, upon the reſignation of the ſaid Dr Plot, Ins © 


[4] Lhwyd, or LLhwyd,] His name is othErwiſe 
frequently written ELoyd, or Floyd : but not by him- 


ſelf. See the places in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
referr'd to below: 


Len Humpbry ee This learned Antiquari 
2 fon of Robert Lhuyd, alias LLoyd, or Roſſen- 
of Denbigh, in Denbighſhire, by Joan his wife, 


— of Lewis Pigott. was born in Denbigh, 
and educated at Oxford ; but of what coll 


ege he was a 
member doth not appear, till the year 1547, when he 


was a commoner of Brazen-nofe college, having then 
taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He took that 
of Maſter in 1551, at which time he ftudied Phyfic. 
Afterwards retiring to his own country, he lived moſtly 
within the walls of Denbigh caftle, and wg as a 
Phyſician,. being eſteemed a well-bred gentleman. He 
n n an excellent Rhetori- 
cian, a ſound Philoſopher, a moſt noted Anti 

nay, in Mr ander r (1) one of he 04 « 
Antiquarys in his time. 3 written b 
him, were, 1. An Almanack, &c. nk 


Agri 
4 
learned Mr Moſes Williants. 7 7 


it was tranſlated into Enghth e ao 


intitled it. — Bei. Ln Lond. 157 


FR end of Hiforie Britanzice Def 

ohn Priſe. Lond. 1573. 22 

Rege Cadwalladero, uf; * 
in the Cottonian Library (2). 
Latin into Engliſh, 6. The Judgment of Urines.“ 
Lond. 1551, 8vo. 7. The of Cambria, now 
called Wales, from Caradoc of Lancarvan, the Regi- 
ſters of Conway and Stratflur; with a continuation, 
Chiefly extracted from Mat. Paris, Nic. Trivet, &c. But 
he died before it was quite finiſhed. However, Sir 
Henry Sidney Lord Preſident of Wales having 
2 copy of it, employed Dr David Powel to fit it for 
the preſs, who publiſhed it under this title, The Hiſ- 
© torie o& Cambria, now called Wales: a part of the 
* moſt famous yland of Brytaine z written in the Brytiſh 
Y * language above two hundred years paſt : Tranſlated 

* into Engliſh By d Gent. correfted, augment- 

, and continued out of Records ___ beſt approved 
ithors, by David Powel D. * Land. 1584. 4to. 

Our - Anthor tranſlated 4 The Treaſure of 
many profitable medicines : writ- 
To which 
every Diſeaſe, 


, written by Sir 
— 8 
Dom. 1294 


Of which a new edition was publiſtied 


with the Agog ER es. 
2972 5 e 


3. De Mond Dram i a NE 1134 . elena, 
In a letter to Abraham 9 „es. 4. De * tive (1 War try, in a letter to the learned Editor 
— — Theſe two laſt are related at © of Camden's Btratia inſerted in that book (4). 


11 4 


re 


Eſq; a gentleman of the family of Gogertham in Caerdiganſhire, which have had the ho- 


—— 
Boyer's Hiftory 


I 


Anne, 


() — Ath. 


6. 


edit. 172 


) 


—— nn (3) Caligula, As 


He died about (3) Wood Ath. 


1, Vol. 


I. col. 164, 165. 


b 695+ 


228 2222 


in 1723, 


2930 


( f) Boyer and 


(2) See preface 
to Camden's Bri- 
tannia, by Bi- 
ſhop Gidſon. 


(b) T. Hearne's 
preface o Vol. 
II. of Leland's 
Itinerary; and 
tram private 
memoirs. 


(5) P. 462, &c. 


(6) Belonging to 
Rob. Vaugban, 
Eſq 


(7) P. 503. 


as thoſe of Abury in Wiltſhire. 


18) P. 524, &c, 
See Camcen's 
Britannia, with 
Mr Lhwycd's 
notes, or im- 
provements, in 
Wales, edit. 
2722, f. 759. 


(9) Appencix, 
No, u. and iii. 


in his room 


Viz. In numbers 334, 335, 336, and 337. 


with a 


a Min 


Keeper of the Aſhmolean Muſzum at Oxford (f). The thief bent of his 
Wood, e 3%*+ ſtudies, and his greateſt delight, was to ſearch into the langu 2. 8 


ages, hiſtories, and cuſtoms, 


of the original inhabitants of Great-Britain, . In purſuance of which diſpoſition, he travel- 
led ſeveral times through all Wales, and into Cornwall, Scotland, Ireland, and Baſſe- 


Bretagne. 


Many curious obſervations in Natural Hiſt 
in thoſe travels, and communicated to fome of his friends, are inſerted in the Philoſophi- 


ory, Botany, &c. which he made 


cal Tranſactions [DJ]. But, the chief fruit of his travels was his Archeologia Britannica, 


of which an account is given in the note [Z]. 


They alſo enabled him to communicate ſe- 


veral large and valuable additions concerning Wales, to the learned editor of Camden's 


Britannia; which he moreover reviſed afterwards for the new impreſſion (g). 


None was 


better qualified than him to give a Hiſtory and Deſcription of that Principality [F]; but 


he did -not live to go through that good deſign. 


In March 2 he was elected by 


the univerſity of Oxford Eſquire-Beadle of Divinity, a place of conſiderable profit; which 


however he enjoyed but a few months: for he died June 30, or July 1, 1709 (5). 
intimate acquaintance, Mr Hearne, gives this character of him. 


His 


He was a man of inde- 


fatigable induſtry, and of an enterprizing and daring genius, whom no difficulties or 
hardſhips could deter or frighten from — his worthy and laudable defigns ; and 


[D] Are inſerted in the Philoſophical gy cs. 
other obſervations of his inſerted in N“. 334. (5) = 
takes notice, That Sir William Williams had ſeveral 
Welſh manuſcripts, but which were chiefly modern co- 
pies out of 13 ſtudy in Merionydfhire (6). The 
moſt valuable of them, were the works of Talieſyn, 
Anewryn, Gwawdydh, Myrdhyn ab Morvyryn, and 
Kygodio Elaeth, who lived in the 5th and 6th centu- 
ries. In N. 335. (7) he writes, that he ſaw a ſtately 
mount, at a place near Drogheda, in Ireland; having 
a number of huge ſtones pitched on end round about it, 
and a ſingle one on the top. Under that mount was 
a cave 20 feet high, ſupported by pillars of rude ſtones, 
There were found in 
the cave ſeveral bones, and part of a ſtag's or elk's head. 
From whence they gueſſed, that it was ſome place of 
ſacrifice, or burial, of the ancient Iriſh. Near the top 
of the mount was found a gold coin of the Emperor 
Valentinian. 
he met, in Ireland, with ſeveral of our old Britiſh mo- 
numents, called Kaer, Karn, Cromlech, &c. [i. e. 
Druidical temples, or altars] and that the Iriſh diſtin- 
guiſhed them by the ſame names. 

[E] But the chief fruit of his travels was his Ar- 
cheologia Britannica] He publiſhed it under this title, 
Arcbæologia Britannica, giving ſome Account, addi- 
tional to what has been hitherto publiſhed, of the 
Languages, Hiſtories, and Caſtoms of the original 
Iahabitants of Great Britain: From Collections and 
Obſervations in Travels through Wales, Cornwal, 
Bas. Bretagne, Ireland, and Scotland. By Edward 
* Lhwyd M. A. of Jeſus college, Keeper of the Aſhmo- 
* lean Muſzum in Oxford. Volume firſt. Gloſſogra- 
* phy.' Oxford 1707. fol. This Gloſſography is di- 
vided into ten ſections. 1. The comparative Etymo- 
logy, conviting. wholly af parallel obſervations rela- 
ting to the origin of Dialects, the affinity of the Briciſh 
with other languages, and their correſpondence to one 
another. 2. A comparative Vocabulary of the * 
nal languages of Britain and Ireland; being a ſort of a 
Latin Britiſh-Iriſh Celtic Dic ionary. 3 An Armoric 
Grammar, by julian Manoir, Jeſuite ; Engliſhed out 
of French by Moſes Williams, ſublibrarian at the Aſh- 


molean Mufæum. 4. An Armoric-Engliſh Vocabulary, 


Engliſhed by the fame. 5. A Collection of Welſh 
words omitted in Doctor Davies's Dictionary. 6. A 
Corniſh Grammar. 7. A Catalogue of Britiſh manu- 
ſcripts. 8. A Britiſh Etymologicon, or the Welſh col- 
lated with the Greek and Latin, and ſome other Euro- 
pean languages. By David Parry A. B. of Jeſus col- 
lege, 9. A brief Introduction to the Iriſh or antient 
Scotiſh language. 10. An Triſh-Engliſh. Dictionary; 
Preface in the Iriſ language. This Pre- 

face and likewiſe the Welſh preface to the Britiſh Ety- 
mologicon, are tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed at 
the end of Biſhop Nicolfon's Iriſh Hiſtorical Library. 
(9) Mr Lhwyd left alſo in manuſcript a Scotif or 
Triſh- Engliſh Dictionary: which Mr David Malcolme, 
ier of the Church of Scotland, undertook tp 

int by ſubſcription ; and publifhed ls for it at 
Edinburgh, July 26. 1732. The title he gave that book 
was, Mr Llhwyd's antient Scotiſh or Iriſh-Engliſh 
* Dictionary, with additions, as alſo the Elements of 
© the faid language, with neceſſary and uſeful informa- 


And in No. 336. (8) he obſerves, that 


"biz 


therefore, 


tions: for propagating more effectually the Engliſh 
* language, and for promoting the knowledge of the 
* antient Scotiſh or Iriſh, and very many branches of 
* uſeful and curious learning.” In the propoſals, Mc 
Maicelme affirms, that, the ancient Scotiſh or Iriſh is 
* a moſt valuable Dialect of the Celtic; and, beſides 
© its internal beauties, is of incredible uſe to illuſtrate 
* the antiquities, languages, laws, &c. of many other 
* nations; more eſpecially, thoſe of Italy, Greece, 
© Paleſtine or Canaan, beſides other places of Aſia, Eu- 
* rope, Africa, and America.” [Which is what very 
few will believe.) He further aſſerts © that the anceſ- 
* tors of the Scots were the firſt inhabitants of South- 
* Britain, and that Galgacus, the Caledonian 

* who flouriſhed in the reign of the Emperor Domitian 
about A. C. 84. was a Scotiſh prince, and nota Pict.“ 
This book was to have conſiſted of above thirty ſheets 
in 8vo. but it has not yet ſeen the light. To return 
to the Archæologia; that excellent Antiquary, Mr Wil- 
liam Baxter, gave a account of it in a letter to 
Sir Hans Sloane, which was inſerted in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranfaftions (10). And, in a letter to the author, 
he highly extols his great care, incredible diligence, and 
exact judgment in that work. Telling him, it was the 
work of an age, rather than of a few years: That it 
gave great light to the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Bri- 
tain; and was an honour and ornament to- his ancient 
country.— Dii boni quantd curd, quam incredibili di- 
ligentid, quam denique limato imo trutinato fudicio vel 
reconditiſimos wetuſtiſſimarum Linguarum theſauras ex 
imis tenebris atque ultima oblivione eruiſi Luis non 


credat ſeculi opus — ætatulæ tuæ? — — —Ts 


facem prætendiſti clariſimam Antiquitatibus Britanniæ 


atque Hiſtoric, & guad ſummum eft, ornafti patriam 
antiquam, camgue longe inſigniorem atque commendatio- 
rem poſleris tradidiſi (11). 
LF} None was better qualified" than he to give a Hi- 
ory and Deſcription of that ' Principality.) This is 
rightly obſerved by the author of the Engliſb Topogra- 
pher, ſuppoſed to be the very learned Dr R. Rawlinſon. 
* The moſt able, ſaith he, and learned head, from 
whom the world might have expected an Hiſtory and 
© Deſcription of this his native country, is now, to the 
© loſs of the learned world, laid low in the duſt. Mr 
* Edward Liwyd, the Reader; will eafily perceive is 
« pointed at, who had frequently traverſed theſe 
and whoſe Induſtry and Abilities are too well known 
to be here mentioned. The valuable collections he 
made, came afterwards into the poſſeſſion of the late 
Sir Thomas Sebright of Beach-wood in Hertfardſhire 
* Baronet (12).* Mr Carte gives the following account 
of thoſe Collection. Mr Lhwyd had the uſe of all 
Mr Yaughaz's Collections, and having with inceſſant 
labour ang r employ d a conſiderable 
r of his un in ing into the Antiquities of the 
b, had peruſed or collected almoſt all that was 


ancient or valuable in their Manuſcripts, tranſcribed 


(10) No, 317» 


(11) This letter 
is inſerted in Mr 
Paxter's Gloſſa- 
rium Antiquitat. 
Roman. edit. 
1731, $vo, p. 
410, &c, 


(12) The Eng- 
liſh Topographer, 
edit. 1720, 8e. 
Pe 271. 


all the old Charters of their Monaſteries that he could 


mow wit xamined into the Antiquities of Ireland, 
22 ic. Bretagne, eh other countries — by 
the ſame pe compar em. together, ma 

ryati 4 2 dyed before he 
| them. in the form of a Diſcourſe upon the 
inal Inhaþiants of theſe Iflands”,' 


* 


16172 


Acrount af 
materials for an 
Hiſtory of Eng; 
land, 


0 
Dr an 
Eng- 


* 


= 


(13) No. 176, 
p- 323 · 


(14) No. 200. 


(15) No. 205, 
5. 45 


(16) No. 213+ 
p- 223+ 


(17) No. 229, 
p. 579 


(18) No. 269, 
p. 799+ 


(19) No. 291, 
7. 1566. 


(20) No. 2473, 
p- 230, 


(a) Dr Henry 
More, who was 
alſo his pupil, 
tells us in the 
preface to his 
Philoſophical 
Works, that he 
was 2 learned, 
vigilant, ſkilful, 


prudent, —_ - 


ous tutor. 

was — 11 
Provoſt of Trini- 
ty- college in 
Dublin and Dean 
of Caſſels, and at 
laſt Bitbop of 
Cork and Roſs 
in Ireland. Dr 


Birch's Life of 


Milton, p. 
who was 210 
another of hs 
Pupils, 


ſure be put to the TILE times, whence 


[6] - * if — not already 1 
The tollowing pieces of his are. inſerted in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, beſides thoſe already ſet down in 
note [ r. * Account of the Lapis Amianthus, or Li- 
num foffile aſbeftinum, (i. e. incombuſtible linen,) found 
in Llan Fairyng Hornwy, in the northern parts of the 
iſle of Angleſey. (13). 2. Epiſtola—de Lapidibus ali- 
quot perpetuã figurd donatis, &c. i. e. A letter concern- 
ing ſome regolarly figured ſtones found in Oxfordſhire, 
and the neighbouring parts (14). 3. A letter to Dr M. 
Liſter, giving an account of Loeuſts obſerved 20 Oct. 
1693, in Marthery pariſh in Penbrokeſhire ; and about 
green worms on a hill in the pariſh of Mean A J 
in the year 1601 (15). 4. Part of a letter to Dr 
ſter, containing a farther account of the fiery exhalation 
at Harlech in Merionethſhire, dated Aug. 23. 1694 
{16). 5. Account of an extraordinary ſhower of hail at 
Ponty pool in Monmouthſhire 6 June 1697 (17). 6. 
Roman, French, and Iriſh inſcriptions, and antiquities 
in Scotland and Ireland (18). 7. Some remarks on Foſ- 
fils (19). $, Some obſervations on Languages (20). 
What he ſays upon that point, is to this effect. Mr 
* Pezron's notion 2 the Greek, Roman, pee exactly 

, being of one common origine, agrees 

6 » — But 1 — not advanced 
far, as to diſcover the Celtic to be the mother — 
though perhaps he may not want grounds (at 
* leaft plauſible arguments) for ſuch an aſſertion. The 
Ii comes in with us, and is a dialeCt of the o/d La- 
* tin, as the Britiſh is of the Greet: But the Gothick 
or Tewtonickh, tho" it has alſo much affinity with us, 
„ muſt needs make a band apart. 9. Another 

iece of our Author's, in Latin, upon Britiſh figured 
. was publiſhed by him, under this title, Litho- 

pbylacii Britannici Ichnographia. Sive Lapidum alio- 
rumgue Foſſilium Britannicorum fingulari figurd infigni- 
um, quotquot haFtemus wel ipſe invenit, vel ab amicis at- 
cepit, Diftributio Claſſica; Scrinii ſui Lapidarii Reper- 
tarium cum locis fingulorum natalibus exhibens, additis 
aliquot rariorum 4 nick ere incifis 3 cum Epiſtolis ad cla- 

wy wo wires de quibuſdam circa Marina, Foffilia & 
Stirpes minerales præſertim notandi:. Lond. 1699. 
There were only 120 copies of this book printed, and 
thoſe at the expence of the Earl of Dorſet, Lord So- 
mers, Lord Halifax, Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr Liſter, Dr 
Tancred Robinſon, Sir Fans Sloane, Francis Afton, Eſq; 
and Dr Geoffroy : ſo that it is now very ſcarce. And 
as it is very ſcarce, the following view of it will not be 


_ difa It is diſpoſed then under 


greable to the Reader. 
theſe thirteen claſſes. Lapides 6 5 8. 4. 


des corallini, corallines: 


L HIW'Y D. LI'GH PFO 0 T. 
Gherefote, as nothing uncommon and fit to be noted could eſcape his i 


would never reft- facsfied till he came 0 a view of it himſelf ): 
Ore not e mm 13 ſet down ray OP | 


2 i. e. Chu alline n which hes 
' kons our Briſtol-diamonda, 4 — ps leni fr 
Muſcovy-glaſs, talc, petrify ing incruſtatiom, &c. Lapi- 


ee ; under which title 
impreſſions of ferns and 
— and ſlate - ſtones, as well as the 
reſemblanees of the trunks of trees and 
ſolid wood: F — ſpiral or wreath'd ſhells 
of the ſea and rivers, heres the aftoniſhing varieties 
of the failors (sani, or cormua Ammon] are the moſt 


conſiderable: Bivalvia ; foſſil· oy ters, ſcallops, cockles, 


are — gr 0 the mi 
other plants, u 


&c. ergy E the ſea urchin, and ſtar- 
fiſh, with the _ = Plot's /apides Fudaici) and 
other parts of both : ubuloſ# ; the vermicular kind: 


Ma laceſtraca; foffil-lobſters or crabs, or parts of either; 


very rare: Ichthyodontes cnſpidati ; 1 pointed teeth 
of ſharks and other d 3 Ihe . ſcutellati 


the grinders of the — miſcalled by the Ancients ba- 
fonite, or toad · ſtones, Siliguaftra, &c. Xyloftea; bones 
of fiſhes, which fall not under the ing or follow- 
ing title: Ichehyeſpondili; fingle vertebræ or joynts in 
the back-bones of fiſhes, called by ſome of our ruſticks 
fairy falt-ſellers and hour-glafſes: Efigiata an, 
Ave incertæ claſſis ; into which he throws the belemni- 
tæ or thunderbolts, crines weneris, &c. This draught 
he coly ofered as a tketch © be d or abridg'd 
as future obſervations ſhould direct. The book con- 
cludes with fix letters in elegant Latin, on the nature 
and origin of theſe odd ſubſtances; with 21 cop 
plates, repreſenting the choiceſt rarities deſi deſcribed in 
the ſeveral foregoing claſſes. But to return, 10. 
At the end of Mr William Baxter's Latin Gloſſary of 
the Britiſh Antiquities (21), are inſerted, our Author's 
Obſervations on the Names of the Rivers, Mountains, 
Towns, &c. in Britain. De Flaviorum, Montium, Ur- 
bium, fc. in Britannid, Nominihus, Adverſaria poſt» 
hbuma. Laſtly, ſeveral Letters written by Mr Lhwyd 
to the great Mr Ray, are inſerted among the Philoſo- 
phical Letters between the . —— Mr Ray and ſe- 


vera of biz reſpondents, publiſhed by the 
ingenious ey ones 5 
Ray had publiſhed Extract of ſome of 


' Phyfica-Theological Diſcourſes ; in which work he fre- 
quently mentions Mr Lhwyd with great honour. 


* diligent in — 


Faſſili and figs tones, man he knew, or 
ever heard of. Dr = him, 
Britiſh Varro (24). C 


LIGHTFOOT [Joan], the learned commentator, was born March 10 1602, 


in the rectory- houſe of Stoke 


upon Trent in Staffordſhire, and put to ſchool at Moreton- 


Green near Congleton in Cheſhire ; whence at 15 years of age he was ſent to the Univerſi- 
G and admitted of Chriſt's- college in Cambridge, under that eminent tutor Mr William 
ha 


ppel (a) in June 1617. 
_ claſſical learnin 


laftic dif} 


en 


Shropſhire (5). 


[4] Surpaſſad bis contemporaries in oratory.) How. 
ever juſt this opinion of his tutor may be, with regard 
to his college-exerciſes, yet if we may judge of his ta- 
tents this way by his public works, his excellence here- 
in lay —_— in a richneſs of invention only, and that, 
for want of judgment, runs frequently to a rank ſuper- 
fetation of — The extract of his funeral 
ſermon upon his dear friend and » Sir Rowland 
Cotton, is even childiſhly noiſy 


© cxies aloud, and 
ſpareth nat his —— no 


thing ſo much as the yigprous health and ſtrength of his 
co itution. Howeret, 


VOL. V. No. 655 


utations not ſuiting with his naturally meek diſpoſition. 

longer * to take his firſt degree in arts; and then being only 19 years of age, he firſt 
upon terms with his ſchoolmaſter Mr Whitehead, who was now removed to a (9) An Janna 

ſchool at Repton in Derbyſhire, and continued in the employ of uſher to him about tis” 

two years; after which, he took orders, and ſerved the cure of Norton- 


fory., Yet this i 


may in a great mea - i 
alſo it i, 


Here applying cloſely to his ſtudies, he improved himſelf 
g, and in the opinion of his tutor, ſurpaſſed all his contem 
oratory [4] but did not much affect logick; the ſha 


ries in 
the ſcho- 
He ſtaid at college no 


eſs and fierceneſs o 


This ſituation brought him into the acquaintance of Sir Rowland Cot- 5 


that we oe bm frequent y running in 
fected quaintneſs and jingle with 

porary Dr Fuller. For inſtance, 
to one of his pieces thus, be . 
the flory of the times, muſt fr, 
is not always the caſe, 
denied that he breaks out into a noble eu 
his country on occaſion of the Polyglott Bi 


2931 
» ſo he (0 Account of 
An account of 7 
and Oxford, in 


Leland's Ktinera- 
ry, Vol. V. Po 


** 


8 (22). Lond. 1718. {ole þ - If WIEN 
in his Three de 323307» 


(23) Three Phy- 
fico-theological 
particularly ſays of him (23), that he * hath been moſt Edays, edit. 


179. 


and . in obſerving, a// 1693, p. 140. 
RE 
likewiſe the wr 


_— 
under-Hales in his Works, in 


vols fol. 1684, 


by Dr Bright, 


2932 
5 Tis - y is ton, Knt. of Bellaport (c), 


or ton under - 
Hales, 


it at ſchool: but this loſs was ſoon 
fell in exactly with the bent of his own 


cation 
Hor upon 


John be fays, he ſoon with his Hebrew maſter. 
was carried t® formed a deſign to travel into foreign parts. 
innate ore, and ther, 

that nothing was 

ſweeter to him, 
iftis delictis nibil 
dulcius delicatiuſ- 
gue, His motto 
written in one of 
his note- books 


is, Shachim DV tr 
cbarab, denoting 


riſe early and fit 
vp late in the 
purſuit of theſe 
Kudies, See alſo 
the dedication of 
his Third Har- 
mony to Wil- 
ham Cotton of 
Bellaport, Eſq; 
nephew to Sir 
Rowland, pub- 


toxeter till September, when he was 
Aſhley in Staffordſhire. 


ME he had fatisfied himſelf in clearing up many, 


Bible, he 


1 The flady of Rabbinical learning.] He was 
incited to it firſt of all by the queſtions which his pa- 
tron put to him, frequently upon ſuch points as re- 


0% Our author Aaired ſome knowledge this way, whereat being aſhamed 


0 to be „ he was reſolved to remove the cauſe. 
n, Sir Rowland fading him well diſpoſed, was not want- 


ing to aſſiſt him, and he made a good uſe of that gene- 


Life, which is ros kindneſs, The occaſion was particularly lucky for 
xd to 5's. Mr Lightfoot, for befides the happy diſcovery of his own 
where he calls genius thereby, he could not have found any where a 

| himſelf a child, more ſkilful maſter. Sir Rowland had been taught 


in compariſon of 
that great maſter 


Hebrew in bis infancy by the famous Hugh Brough- 
ton (1), who often occaſionally lodged, and for ſome 


former _ conſiderable time altogether reſided at his father's 
learning. houſe (2). By the care of this inſtructor he not only 

underſtood but ſpoke the language with eaſe ; and 
(z) Mr Wiiſam there were few places in the Hebrew Bible which he” 


Cotton, Citizen 
and Draper of 
London. See 
Brovghton's life 
laſt cite d. 


was not able readily to read and render into Engliſh at 
ſeven or eight years of age. 

[C] His father was now ſettled at Uttoxeter.) He 
was made Vicar of this place in 1622, having been in 
orders fince the year 1602, when he lived at Stoke 
above-mentioned. He was born in a ſmall village called 
Shelton, in that pariſh, and died at Uttoxeter july 21, 
1658, in the S2ſt year of his age (3). His wife, 
whoſe maiden-name was Elizabeth Bagnal, was de- 
ſcended of a very good family (4) m the ſame pariſh. 
Sue died January 24th, 1636, aged 71, having brought 
the __ Mr Lightfoot four ſons befides our author, who was the 
knighted by Tecond. The eldeſt, called Thomas after his father, 

Elizabeth, was bred to trade. The third, Peter, was a phyfician, 
for their valoor and prattifed at Uttoxeter. Of the fourth, who was 
3 , fee Remark [Z] ; the youngeſt, Samuel, 
appendix to e was likewiſe in orders. 
fe, p. 30. [D] A ſpecimen of his advancement in theſe ſtudies.] 
2 This piece 11 — ; — Miſcellanies 

q; late of Roe- Chryftian and Judaical, and others penned for recreation 
4 — _ at wacant bours. It is dedicated (5) to Sir Row- 
family, land Cotton, who, he obſerves, had a right to the 
jũlirſt fraits of thoſe ſtudies which had grown from his 
(5) —— encouragement _ incitation. He was now = ” 
tion is cated from years of age, and appears to be well acquainted wi 
— i Greek Fathers as well as the heathen- 
London, March Writers Plutarch, Plato, and Homer. He ſeems to 
5, 1629, where have had too, fome fall in the modern languages, by 
he exprefily de- ſeveral quotations in this book from the Spaniſh tranſla- 
clares, be bad tien of the Bible and another 8 author. Soon 
after receiving the preſent, . his patron ſent him a letter 
of acknowledgment, wherein he tells him he had read 


(43) See bis mo- 
numental inſcrip- 
tion in the church 
at Uttoxeter, 
compoſed by his 
fon Peter. 


| (4) Three of 


now no charge 
[living] of his 
own. 


LIGHT F O OT: : 
who made him his 

him in the ſtudy of Rabbinical learning [B]. Our author had hitherto 
the ſtudy of the Hebrew language ſo much, as to have loſt what little he had learned of 
repaired : the example and converſation of his patron 
genius; he conceived an inextinguiſhable ardor 
(4) In kis dedi- for theſe ſtudies (4), and when Sir Rowland a few 
before the refide in London Mr Lightfoot could not ſtay behind; he 
However, he had not been 


who was now ſettled at Uttoxeter [C], and after a folemn leave, 
parents, he went to Stone. But here he was prevailed with drop his ſcheme of going 
abroad, and yielding to the importunities of ſome friends, he accepted the place of mini- 
ſer to that pariſh, which happened to be vacant at that time. During his reſidence in the 
family at Bellaport, he had fallen into the acquaintance of a gentlewoman who was daugh- 
under nis name ter to William Crompton of Stone-park, Eſq; and ſoon after his taking poſſeſſion of the 
living at Stone he married her May 21ſt, 1628. But nothing could divert him from the 
his reſolution to eager purſuit of his ſtudies, and not long after this ſettlement, having quitted his living,. 
we find him reſiding with his family at Hornſey near London, for the fake of improving 
himſelf by the advantage of Sion college library, in Oriental learning; and in 1629 
he gave the public a notable ſpecimen of the advancement he had made therein [DJ. In 
the ſpring of the following year he ——_— . into the country, and remained at Ut- 
t 
Fixing hes. he built a ſtudy in his 
the noiſe of the houſe, and ſpent twelve years in ſearching the Scriptures with indefatig- 
liſhed in 1650, able diligence, but yet without neglecting any of the duties of a faithful paſtor. 


procured this rectory for his younger brother, and repaired to London [E]. 
where he had not been long, before he was choſen miniſter of St Bartholomew's behind 
the Exchange [F], and being nominated a member of the Aſſembly of Divines at Weſt- 
minſter, he gave his attendance there, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf remarkably in ſeveral of 


q I 25 
- - 
= = 70 


„ 


rs after removed with his family to 
itted his curacy, and was 

in London, before he 
In this reſolution he made a viſit to his fa - 
departing from his 


by Sir Rowland Cotton to the rectory of 


garden to be removed from 


After 
if not moſt, of the abſtruſeſt paſſages in the 


their 


his book over, That there were may rarities in it; 
* and nothing fo vulgar that he needed to fear it's good 
reception, unleſs it fell into the hands of ſome no- 
vice or ſtupid dunce ; and affures him that he joyed 
much in his proficiency (6). 

[E] And repaired to London.) Mr obſerves, pra, p. 1. 
that it is known upon what occaſion he his liv- 
ing, but ſuppoſes it was his being called to the Aſſem- 
bly of Divines, which is not improbable : for tho? that 
duty did not oblige him to quit the living, yet the 
non-refidence which it occafioned, may wall be fu 
poſed to have ſome weight with a conſcientious par 
_ and therefore he might be inclined to uſe 
of it as an opportunity to ide for his youn | 
brother (7), being himſelf at > A diſtance from al (7) Viz. his 
worldly-mindedneſs (8). This motive for reſignation fourth brother, 
would alſo have the greater force. As his refidiag at 2 wY 
London was in a manner neceſſary for printing his | 
works, no doubt can be made that he had ſuch a de- (3) The autbor 
ſign at this time, ſince he muſt needs have provided of bis Life ob- 
the chief materials, and formed the plan of his Har- ſerves, that his 
mony before this removal. Tis true the juſt-men- — 
tioned author fancies he left his living unwillingly, eee 


X not Jan 
which be colledts from a paſſage in his epiſile before fron began u. . 


(6) Life, ubi fo- 


his handful of gleanings upon Exodus, where he makes creaſe, p. g. 
However, 233 
Divine of the 


his addreſs to the pariſhioners of St Bartholomew's in 
theſe words, That when exiled from his own, they made 
lim theirs ; but, eonſidering the Afiatic turn of our au- 
thor's ſtile, the whole real force of the metaphor in the allo 
word Exile, may be deemed, without any injury to his 
meaning, to be fairly exhauſted in the ſimple expreſ- 
fion — that concern which a uu and 2 Hiſt. for the 
iſn prieſt fas he was) always fee ittin year 1643, 
Rock. be the occafion what it will. * od 7, edit. EY 
CFI Made Re&or of St Bartholomew's.) While he 8%. 
held this rectory there was a meeting of the London 
Divines, in which it was propoſed to lay afide the ce- 
lebration of Chriſtmas-day by one of the greateſt au- 
thority among them, who was very near iling 
with his brethren; when our author took this perſon 
aſide, and arguing the point with him, particularly in- 
ſiſted on the great imprudence of ſuch a ftep, as it 
would give à handle to charge them with idleneſs ; 
and to be likely to raiſe great diſturbances amo 
the who would ill brook to ſee a cuſtom of 
tong <ftabliſhmenr laid afide ; and he ſo far prevailed, 
that when the. \queſtion was put about celebratin 


Chriſtmas day ſlowing, wherher ſhoutd — 
— it was carried in ka * (9) Ibid, . 14+ 


% 


. — * "4 / - 


/ 


LIGHT I 0 
0 ges the article their debates * 
GATTAKER on occaſion of 


TuomAs], 
ol. IV. p. 
2166, in the 


text. 


99 - 


= 0-7 


2 2 N 
muel W 
Margtert-Prefel- 
0 The ſermon 
was printed that 
year in 4to. the 
tert was Luke i. 
17. 


before the expiration of that y 
7. 


In the room 
G William 
Spurſtow, | 


by choſe viſitors 


hops, MON. 
TAGUEY, and 


[G He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in their debates.) Not- 
withſtanding his approbation of the form of church- 
vernment by claſſes and preſbyteries, yet our author 
iffered widely from the generality of thoſe divines in 
many particulars both of doctrine and diſcipline z and 
in ſeveral of leſſer moment he brought them over to 
his opinion. 'The following are inſtances of this : 
In the debates about what parts of learning candidates 
for orders ſhould be examined in, he prevailed to haye 


Scripture - chronology one article of that examination, 


which ſome were for waving. He carried it, that 
— men deſigned for the miniſtry, and not mini- 
ers, ſhould read the ſervice and chapters before ſermon. 
In the adminiſtration of Baptiſm, he oppoſed the 
words which were moved to be inſerted into the Di- 
rectory, wiz. It is lawful and ſufficient to ſprinkle 


the child; obſerving that it was unfit to vote that as 


(10) He even 

, that 
dipping was un- 
lawful as a piece 
of will- i 
Life, p · 16. 


(11) His Life, p. 
3 4, 5. and 
Strype's appen- 
dix, p. 14. and 
Genuine Re- 


cle 3. 


mains, &c, arti» forms of 


lawful only which every one grants to be ſo. When 
they came to the vote, whether the Directory ſhould 
run thus: The miniſter ſhall take water and ſprinkle, or 
pour it with bis hand upon the face or forehead of the 
child; ſo many diſapproved the excluſion of dipping, 
that the votes were 24 to 25. Whereupon, the affair 
being reſumed the next day, our author demanded of 
thoſe who inſiſted on dipping, the reaſons for their opi- 
nion; and challenged the whole Aſſembly (as he had 
the day before) to ſhew him in all the old Teſtament 
any one inſtance where the word Tabbilab (alledged 
by them in proof of dipping) uſed de ſacris & in au 
tranſeunte, implied any more than ſprinkling (10). 
Hereupon it being thus expreſſed, that pouring on of 
water, or ſprinkling, in the · adminiſtration of water, is 
lawful and ſufficient, our author excepted againſt the 
words is /awful, which was the ſame he ſaid, as if 
it ſhould be determined to be lawful to uſe bread and 
wine in the Lord's-ſupper : he moved therefore for it 
to be expreſſed thus: 7? is grot only Jawful but likewiſe 
ſulficient; which was agreed to. To the words, There be 
mo feaſting on the Sabbath, he prevailed to have it in 
this manner : That the diet on the Sabbath be ſo ordered, 
that no ſervants or others be unneceſſarily kept from the 
lic ſervice. Upon the article of Chriſt's deſcent 
to hell, he carried it to have this clauſe in the ex- 
plication, he continued in the flate of the dead. When 
the Directory for praying was read over, and they 
came to that clauſe freeing us from antichriſtian 
darkneſs, he excepted to the expreſſion as too low: 
for that antichriſt imported no activeneſs againſt god- 
lineſs, and darkneſs is but a privation ; whereupon it 
was worded from antichriftian darfneſs and violence. 
Again, whereas it was put for the merits of our High- 
prieſt. This he likewiſe excepted againſt, for that the 
alluſion would not hold; for the Jews prayed to God 
by the mediation of the High-prieſt, but never by the 
merits ; whereypon the mediation was put in. He alſo 
carried a point, with regard to the regulation of that 
aſſembly: for it being moved, that if any member 
ingout while they were fitting ſhould make his obey- 
ce, when this was even ready to paſs, Mr Light- 
foot defired that it might not be left upon their records 
to poſterity ; that this aſſembly had need to take or- 
der for common reverence and civility ; upon which 
the motion was rejected. Thus that aſſembly yielded 
to the force of his arguments in points of leſſer con- 
cern ; but when he courageouſly ſhewed his diſſent in 
others, wherein the main ſupport of their cauſe de- 
pended, thoſe Divines were deaf to all his jearning ; 
and the excellent arguments which he urged with 
great ſpirit in the moſt maſterly manner againſt their 
ling notions of lay elders, and the people's election 
of their miniſters, as alſo in vindication of the uſe of 
rayer, proved unavailing (11). 
[H] The firſt part of his Harmony, with a plan of 


his whole deſign.) The whole ſcheme was divided into 


two parts. The body, containing the Harmony of the 


New Teſtament ; the deſign of which was, 1. To la 


the texts in that order that the nature and 


of the ſtory requires. 2. To give his reaſons for the 
particular diſpoſition he fixes on. 3. To give ſome ac- 
count of the difficulties in the language, as he ſhould 
meet with them. 4. To clear and open the ſenſe all 
along. The Introduction being the other general part, 
was to be prefixed to the body as a large preface, which 
ſhould contain prolegomena of diverſe particulars fit to 
be known, preparatory to the work. He 2 
therein to treat largely and thoroughly of theſe five 
heads: 1. To ws gl I year of any 
viour's birth. 2. To diſpoſe in their proper 

l Old Tefta- 
ment, which are exceeding many, that ſuch diſloca- 
tions in the New Teſtament might be thought lefs 


ſt 3. To make a critical deſcription of the 
Lan of Coven and 


places adjoining, which would 
help > Oe as ol much of the ſtory 
of the Goſpel. 4. To 


ive 2a 3 deſerip- 
tion of Jeruſalem, and the Temple, in order to extri- 
cate diverſe paſſages of the Goſpel from ſmaller obſcu- 
rities. 5. To give ſome hiſtory of the ſtate and cuſ- 
toms of the Jews in thoſe times when the Goſpel be- 
to be preached, out of their own authors. He had 
Er end madrogacd in this 
undertaking, when finding it increaſe under his hands 
to a large he grew diſco at the ts 
of never being able to get it printed entire (12). 
put him upon epitomizi 
and determined him to publiſh his ſtudies by piece-mea], 
as he did afterwards. But by this means his method was 
was broken, many of his uſeful notions ſu by 
ſtudying brevity, and all that after ſaw the light, had 
no more than the face of a kind of confuſed harmony. 
What he publiſhed of it the year that we are now 
upon related both to the | and the body 
of the work. Of the firſt 


Old Teflament, &c. ' Alſo another tract intitled, The 
Ha , and Chronicon, and order of the New Tefta- 
ment. Theſe related to the ſecond article of the 
prole He next printed a third piece, in- 
titled The of the Four Evangelifls among 
themſebves, and with the Old Teftament, from the Be- 
ginning of the Goſpels to the Baptifa of our Saviour ; 
awith an Explanation of the chief Difficulties both in 
language and ſenſe, part I. 4to. This reſpefts the 
bak om J as alſo does the ſecond part, from 
the baptiſm of our Saviour to the firſt Paſſover ; and 
the third part, from tlie firſt Paſſover after our Saviour 

„to the ſecond, publiſhed in 1650 
The chief thing wanting in is 
of the four Evangeliſts, whac | 
the MSS. fell iato the hands of Mr Steype. 
C 


—_— > 0 5 
xi. incluſive, which he publiſhed in 1 S- 1 
le-ſervice, as it ſtood in the days of our Saviour, 
liſhed in 1649 ; and the Temple, eſpecially as it 
in the days of our Saviour, in 1650; and 


8 


E 

5 

ie 
FL 


| 


? 
f 


U 


taries upon the Goſpels, the Ac o 
chapters in the Epiſtle to the 
firſt Epitile to the Coriathuans, 


Thi (15) Se « part 


remark [d.. 


©8934 


ence [IJ. Whilft he was thus labouring on one hand to 


12 


G His Life, . 
$5, 6, He made 
a long harangue 
on this occafion, 
expreſſive of the 
wonderful good- 
neſs of Provi- 


LI ORA TF OST 


wild licentiouſneſs of the ſaints WW 
under great difficulties and di 


mony (5), all 


which, were fo many excellent ſpecimens of the uſefulneſs of learning to true religion. 
In 1652 he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity, having firſt performed the regular ex- 
erciſe for it L]; and being choſen Vice- chancellor of the Univerſity in 1655, he exe- 
cuted that office with an exemplary diligence and fidelity, greatly pleaſed with the happy 
eſcape of the two learned bodies in the kingdom, from the deſtruction with which they 


had been lately threatened, by the independent faction then prevailing (i) [M]. The 


dence thereiv, following year he buried his firſt wife, and ſome time after, entered into a ſecond mar- 
riage [J. At the Reſtoration he offered to reſign his mafterfhip of Katherine-Hall to 
Dr Spurſtow, but upon his declining the acceptance, our author obtained a confirmation 
mg x and from the Crown both of that place and alſo of his living, by the particular recommen- 


and his own par- 
ticular thank ful- 
neſs for it. 


(13) On Revela- 
tions, chap, xx, 


ver, I, . ; 


[1] He preached againſt Liberty of Conſcience ] This 
was in a Sermon (13) before the Houſe of Commons at 
St Margaret's, Weſtminſter, Aug 26, 1645, where, 
having complimented them for what they had done in 
platforming claſſes and preſbyteries, which I verily and 
cordially believe, ſays he, is according to the pattern in 
the Mount : he recommends it to them to order a re- 
view of the tranſlation of the Bible, and to haſten the 
ſettling of the Church : after which he declares his 
opinion with great warmth againſt an unreſtrained Li- 
berty of Conſcience. * I ſhall not go about, ſays he, 
* to determine the queſtion, whether the conſcience 
may be bound or not? tho” for my own ſatisfaction I 
* am reſolved it may, and do hold it a truer point in 
Divinity that errans conſcientia liganda than /igat ; 
* but certainly the devil in the conſcience, may be, 
* nay he muft be bound, or elſe you act not according 
to that vigour that Chriſt requireth at your hands. 
It is true indeed what is ſo mach talk'd of, that 
* Chriſt alone muſt reign in the conſcience ; but it is 
true alſo that he does ſo by the power that he hath 
put into the hands of the magiſtrate, as well as by 
his word and ſpirit.” It is evident, by the hiſtory 
of the times when this was faid, that it way wholly 
pointed at the Anabaptiſts, and independent enthu- 
naſts, who, under the pretence of Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, oppoſed the ſettlement of the Preſbyterian form 
of eccleſiaſtical polity now, with as much furious zeal 
as theſe joining with them had before exerted in pulling 
down the ancient eſtabliſhed Hierarchy. An univerſal 
anarchy being their aim, and how well they ſuc- 
ceeded needs not be mentioned. Tis with an eye to 
ſuch as theſe that we find our author arguing fre- 
quently with much zeal againſt ſchiſm and ſepara- 
tion from an eftabliſhed Church, and ſhewing in 


- theſe times the neceflity of keeping communion even 
with a national Church that had ſome corruptiens in it. 


(14) On Matth. 
xxviil, 19, prin- 
ted at the end of 
the ſecond vo- 
lume of his 
Works. 


Upon the ſame principle we ſee him, in a ſermon at 
Ely (14), cenſuring the Anabaptiſts and Socinians : 
Two hereſies, eſpecially, (ſays he) miſconſtrue this text, 
* Anabaptiſm and Socinianiſm: for I muſt call that here- 
* fie which unchurches all Churches, and ungods God.” 

[X] The ſaints.) i. e. The Enthuſiaſts aſſuming this 
character, under which they pretended to juſtify their 
ſeparation, an1 indeed all their wildeſt extravagancies. 


Our author, after the Reſtoration, ſpeaking of ihis ſpe- 


* 


. 


(rs) His ſermon 


on the Viſitation 


at Ely, ubi ſu- 
pra. 


- 


works, 


(16) Tis the 
ſixth piece in that 
volume. 


2 


cial myſtery of their iniquity obſerves, that the Shib- 
boleth of the Gileadites anciently ſounded not more 
dangerouſly than the title of Saints of late; whereas 
by this title in ſcriptore is meant nothing but Chri- 
11 in oppoſition to the heathens (15). 

After performing the regular exerciſe.] His 
is upon this * Poft canonem 2 


- confignatum non ſunt nove revelationes expetande ? 


and he determined next day upon this queſtion, An 
mori Chriſti fuerit in redemptionem unfoerſalem His 
Concio ad Clermm was upon 1 Cor. xvi. 22. he printed 
the ſubſtance of it afterwards in his Hor& upon that 
epiftle. He has written much in diverſe parts of his 
works the ſubjeR of his theſis; in which we find 
it was bis opinion, that after the clofing of the canon, 
there was neither prophecy, miracles, nor extraordi- 
nary gifts in the Church. In the third volume of his 
pabliſhed in 1699, there is a treatiſe of the 
Spirit of Prophecy (16), wherein he ſhews that ſpirit 
to have entirely ceaſed both among the Jews and 
Chriſtians, when the canon of their ive (crip- 


- tures was completed, as it certainly was at the de- 


* 


ſtruction of Jeruſalem ; accordingly to this piece our 


- 


dation 


author has ſubjoined a treatiſe of that defiruftion, and 
of the time when it happened. 

LM] Greatly pleaſed with the eſeape from the Inde- 
pendant fafion.) The Polylgott Bible was at this 
time in the „a grant having been made by Oliver 
Cromwell, then Protector, for importing the paper 
duty-free. Our author therefore, who was highly de- 
lighted with a work which tended ſo much to the ho- 
nour of his country, in his ſpeech at the commence- 
ment breaks out into a tranſport of joy on that occa- 
fion Sic ſub protrito & proculcato Statu Cleri nu 
* Anglicani germinabit, & adbuc germinat, nobile illud 
* eruditionis germen editio Bibliorum multilinguium, qua 
* quicquid generofins vix widit unquam reſpublica Lite- 
* raria nec quicquam Anglia fibi honorificentius. Opus 
* eterne fame monumentum memorabile in ſempiterna 
* ſecula futurum ſumma eruditionis, zeli, & in Des bono- 
* rum Protefore fiduciæ Cleri Anglicani jam tunc ſumme 
« periclitantis. Mai eflote viri venerandi & doctiſſimi, 
* qui in opere tam magnanimo deſudatis ! Pergite quod 
* facitis tropbæa wobis erigere Patrizque ! & perlegant 
© ope veſtra omnes gentes ſacra Biblia ſuis linguis, at- 
* que ii/dem linguis eadem ope pradicentur fama erudi- 
* tionis & literarum Gentis Anglicane (17). It muſt 
be obſerved, that Dr Lightfoot had a confiderable 
hand himſelf in perfecting this work: for, beſides his 
chorographical table prefixed to it, the Samaritan ver- 
ſion was ſubmitted intirely to his direction, and every 
ſheet thereof ſent to be reviſed by him before it was 
printed off (18). At the Commencement here men- 
tioned, an Act was kept for the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity; and the Profeſſor being indiſpoſed, our Vice- 
chancellor ſupplied his place. The queſtions were, 
Whether the ſlate of Innocency was a flate of Immor- 
talitz? 2. Whether eternal life is promiſed in the old 
Teftament. Both which he maintained in the affir- 
mative (19). | 

[VI He buried his wife and married another.) His 
firſt wife was the widow of George Copwood, Gent. of 
Dilverne in Staffordſhire : her mother was an Aſton of 
the family of Lord Aſton of Tixal in that county. She 
was the youngeſt of nine fiſters, all of whom that lived 
married into families in the ſame county. In 
the church of Stone where our author, as has been 
obſerved, was ſome time miniſter, there is the por- 
traiture of them all, with three ſons, and their father 
and mother in braſs: Mrs Joyce, of whom we now 
y_ by her firft huſband Mr Copwood had two 

ns and one daughter; and by Dr Lightfoot four 
ſons and two daughters. The eldeſt ſon, John, was 
chaplain to Dr Bryan Walton, Biſhop of Cheſter, and 
died ſoon after that prelate. The ſecond, called Ana- 
ſtatius Cottonus Jacſonus (theſe laſt additions being made 
to his name in memory of Sir Rowland Cotton and 
Sir John Jackſon, two of our author's deareſt friends) 
was minifter of Thundridge in Hertfordſhire, and died 
there leaving one ſon. "The third ſon who was called 
alſo Anaſtaſtus, but without the additions, was brought 
up to a trade in London. The fourth ſon, named 
Thomas, died young. His daughters were Joyce, 
married to Mr John Backed, Rector of Aſpeden in 
Hertfordſhire ; aud Sarah, married to Mr Colclough, a 
Staffordſhire gentleman. The Doctor had no iſſue by 
his ſecond wife, Anne, who was likewiſe a widow, and 


get a timely check put to the 
ſo on the other hand he continued publiſhing, tho” 
ragements, ſeveral branches of his 


(17) His Work, 
Vol. III. art. 
12. where the 


whole is printed, 


(18) See prolego- 
mena to that 
work, and ſeve- 
ral letters be- 
tween him and 
Dr Walton on 
this occaſion, in 
his Life, p. 6, 7: 


(49) Art. 12, in 
his Works, 
Vol, III. 


reli of Mr Auſtin Brograve, unkle of Sir Thomas 


Brograve, Bart of Hertfordſhire, a gentleman well 


verſed in inical learning, and a particular acquain- 
tance of our author, This wife alſo died before 
him (20). | ; 


(o] B 


(20) Strype s, 
Appendix, ge, 


30, 3%» © 


44 a#< 4 © ws A. ww 


rk, 
4 
ted, 


621) Io his dedi- 
cition to him 
his Commenta- 
ries on the firſt 
Epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, 18 
1664. 


2) Viz, In 
1657, 


* * 88808 


dation of 


many difficulties he met with therein 


[0] By the recommendation of Archbiſhop Shel- 
don.) Preſently after the Reſtoration a grant of his 
living was obtained by a fellow of ſome college in 
Cambridge. The Doctor being informed of it by his 
neighbour in the country, Sir Henry Cæſar, applied to 
ro Archbiſhop Sheldon, who readily and heartily en- 
gaged to ſerve him, tho” perſonally unknown to him: 
and our author took the firſt oppottunity of expreſſing 
his gratitude in a way which muſt needs be very ac- 
ceptable, as it carried along with it an illuſtrious proof 
of his deſerving that favour. This was done by de- 
dicating his Here on St Mark to the Archbiſhop in 
1661, where he expreſſes himſelf thus: With how 


* great concern you pleaded my cauſe before the 
* King's Majeſty, before the Lord Chancellor, and 
* my Dioceſan, how you conſulted for me, wrote let- 
* ters, laid ſtops that my ruin might not proceed be- 
+ yond the poſſibility of a reſtoration, c. He like- 


wiſe paid his debt of gratitude in the ſame manner to 


— Sir William Morrice (21), Secretary of State, who, un- 


aſked and unſought to, as he acknowleges, was very 
ſerviceable in ou the King's favour and letters- 
patents for him. But he took care in the firſt-place to 
pay his tribute of dutiful acknowledgments to his Ma- 
jeſty. Before the dedication juſt mentioned, to the Arch- 


biſhop, is prefixed another in a Rabbinical form, which, 


upon this occaſion, if ever, is excuſable. The inſcrip- 
tion being in theſe words, Sacred to God and the 
King, an altar is here to be erected before the porch, 
* and 1 to be offered on it for this leiſure 
granted to the ſtudies of learning, for the mercies 
« preſerved to me and mine ſnatched from imminent 
ruin. To Jehovah the deliverer, and to Cæſar the pre- 
* ſerver. To Cæſar the things which are Cæſar's, and 
to God the things which are God's. By this piece we 
learn that the living of Munden was in the gift of the 
Crown, his two immediate predeceſſors bein - 
ſented by King James and King Charles. * To theſe, 
* ſays he, I ſucceeded very unequally, and more un- 
* happy, that I was not admitted by the ſame right, 
0 but by that power, that then, while the wars pre- 
* vailed, poſſeſſed all. The weakneſs of this title was 

preſently diſcovered when the King's Majeſty, in 
which we now tejoyce by the happy turn of Provi- 
dence returned to his own right, the Rectory was 
granted to me who was a ſuitor for it by the royal 
donation. I applied, an obſcure perſon of no note, al- 
together unworthy, of no merit, wholly unknown to 
* the King's Majeſty, ard lying eſpecially under a kind 


of accuſation, for it wanted not an accuſation, that I 


* was put into the place by that authority that I was. 
* Yet twice within two weeks, by the royal fa- 
* vour, I obtained this grant confirmed by his hands, 
* and the Great Seal of England; ſo that now I, as 
well as my predeceſſors, have this to boaſt of, that I 
* have a King to my patron.” Upon his going .to 
Katherine-hall, after this confirmation, he was met at 
ſome miles diſtance from Cambridge with great joy by 
the Fellows of that fociety. He was indeed a bene- 
factor to that college. The building being old and de- 
cayed, he formed a plan of rebolldin it in a more 
handſome and commodious manner. He gave 20 /. 
towards it, and procured a liberal and generous con- 
tribution from the Fellows beſides, 
from others: and the work was begun in his time ; 
but he dying ſoon after, it was finiſhed by Dr Echard, 
his worthy ſucceſſor. Befides theſe contributions, Dr 
Lightfoot had been a benefactor before, by redeeming 
a piece of land to the college, and therefore is always 
mentioned at the commemoration of their benefaQors. 
It was an inſtance of the Doctor's modeſty, to declare 
himſelf an ob/cure perſon of no note and merit, and ut- 
Ie ; unknown ; fince the Polyglott Bible, in which he 

ſo great a ſhare, had then been publiſhed ſome 
years (22). Beſides, he had at this time been a great 
encourager of Dr Cafte!'s Heptaglott Lexicon, as ap- 
pears by ſeveral letters to him from that learned au- 
thor ; in one of which he ſubmits it to Dr Lightfoot, 
either to ſuppreſs that defign or give it life. He alſo 
aſſiſted Dr Caſtel with bis purſe, which that worthy 
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| Acchbiſhop Sheldon [0]. He was likewiſe in 
Bridgman, who collated him to a Prebend in the church of Ely [P]. 


and healthy conſtitution, which was W an exact temperance, 
dies with unabated vigour to the laſt (&); 
(2) 


benefattions 


great favour with the Lord-Keeper 

Being of a ſtrong 

he purſued his ſtu- 

| continued publiſhing, notwithſtanding the 


He ordinarily reſided in the country * 


E acknowleges as almoſt the only inſtance that 
had met with of kindneſs to his ruined and undone 
condition (23). He was indeed utterly unknown to 
the King, who, on that account, eafily granted his liv- 


ing to another : but to the learned world he was far bs gr 
in 


42 at the 


2935 
227 


old age. by lay- 
afide his ftu- 


in Latin, Sen- 
5 
Ax, ibid. 


3) This 


from bing ſtranger, ſince ſeveral forei who came Works in 1699. 
to England for ce in their Rabbinical ſtudies, Our author alſo 
made their addreſſes to him as one of the moſt eminent del Mr Poole 


ſcholars in that way (24). As to his demerits, in re- 
to the Crown, it is manifeſt that he had ra- 

er ſubmitted to the neceſſity of the times, than 
been active in oppoſition to his Majeſty, and tho” 


a little inclined to Puritaniſm (25), yet he had dif- 7 


his ſeveral duties of Governor in the univer- 
fity, and of a good pariſh-prieſt, ſo as to gain the uni- 
verſal love and reſpect of all who had any dealings 
with him; and by this means, upon the King's return, 
he had many friends and no enemies at all (26). 


LPI Collated to a Prebend of Ely by Sir Orlando ef, 


Bridgman.) Before Sir Orlando was promoted to the 
Great Seal, being a Judge and going the circuit in that 
Ration, he procured our author to preach as oft as 
he could at the affizes at Hertford (27), being much 
pleaſed both with the learning of his diſcourſes and his 
unuſual notions. Several of theſe ſermong are printed at 
the end of the ſecond volume of our author's works ; 
but Mr Strype could not learn the exact time when he 
was made Prebendary of Ely. He dedicated his Hore# 
upon St John's Goſpel to this patron, wherein he ac- 
knowledges it was owing to his Lordſhip's counſel, 


in the Synopfis 
Cruicorum, 


(24) Among the 
reſt were Frede- 


author had a cot - 
as 
alſo Buxtorf, Dr 
Marſhall of Lin- 
coln-college, Ox- 
ford ; Sam, 
Clerk, Keeper 
of the Bodleian 
Library; Dr 
Bernard of St- 
John's, be ſides 
ot here, were 
now and xfrer- 
wards hs c:rre* 
ſponden in the 


aſſiſtance, friendſhip, and bounty, that he was able to — 


proceed in his ſtudies. | 

[2 ] The difficulties he met with in publiſhing bis 
works.) It was owing to this that we had not more 
of his commentaries, which he was urged to publiſh by 
many of his friends, particularly Dr Worthington, 
Maſter of Jeſus-coilege in Cambridge, recommended 
the Epiftle to the Hebrews to him as eſpecially ſuiting 
to his deſign ; but he returned this anſwer, * Exaſciavi 


* pautis abhinc annis commentariolum, &c." A few 
« years fince [ a little commentary upon 
the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, in the ſame ſtile and 


* manner as I had done that on Matthew, but it laid 
* by me two years and more ; nor can I now publiſh it 
but at my own charge, and to my great diſadvan- 
* tage, which I felt enough, and too much in the edi- 
tion of my book upon St Mark.“ This diſeou- 
ragement gave him much grief and concern, of which, 
together with his unquenchable ardour for theſe ſtu- 
dies, he gives a remarkable inſtance in his Preface to 
the deſcription of the Temple: But here by the way 
«* (ſays he) I can't but mention, that I think I can ne- 
ver forget a handſome and deſerved check that mine 
* own heart, meeting with a ſpecial occaſion, did give 
me upon the laying down of the other taſk, and the 
* undertaking of this, for my daring to enter either 
© upon the one or the other. That very day when 
« I firſt ſet pen to paper to draw up the deſcription of 
the Temple, having but immediately before laid 


aſide my thoughts of the deſcription of the land, I 


« was neceſſarily called out to go and ſee a piece of 
land but a mile off from my houſe.” He then pro- 
ceeds to obſerve, * that he had been owner of this 
piece of land many years, but had never ſeen it, and 
that however he choſe to take directions of the way 
© to it, and go alone for meditation ſake ; where- 
* upon, having miſſed his way and loſt himſelf, his 
* heart took him to taſk, and called him fool, ſo ſtudi- 
duſly to ſearch into things remote, and that ſo little 
concerned his intereſt, and ſo neglective of what 
© was near him in place, and ſo particularly concerned 
* him ; and a fool again, to go about to deſcribe to 
other, places and buildings that lay fo many hun- 
« dred miles of from hence, and under fo many 
hundred years ruins, and yet not able to find the 
* way to his own that lay ſo near. I could not (con- 
* tinues he) but acknowledge the reproof both ſeaſon- 
* able, and ſeaſoned both with truth and reaſon ; and it 
* fo far prevailed with me, that it put me upon a reſolu- 
* tion not only to lay by that work that I had newly 

32 X * taken 


way. < 
Appen ix, ſe, 
vi and vii. 


(25) This ap- 
pears from ſeve- 
ral parts of his 
Works ; but it 
is in ſuch inftan- 
ces as do not af- 
ſect either the 
government or 
doctrine of the 
Church, being 
only in hiſtorical 
matters. 


(26) Strype's 
Appendix. 


(27) His Life, 
p- 18. 
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his pariſhoners, With Hot he lived in the moſt happy harmony and affeftion [ R] ; o 
that he uſually ſpent no more time at Ely than was neceffary to keep his Prebend. He 


was on his ey thither for that purpoſe, when he was ſeized with a cold, which grow- 


ing troubleſome after'his arrival there, he was perſuaded to eat a red herring and drink 
two or three glaſſes of wine: This ſmall' quantity of a ſtrong liquor to which- his habit 


+ +» R wwe wo” 


% That ms. was entirely eſtranged, gave occaſion as was thought (I), to his fever's taking an ugly 
—— turn, affecting his head with a dozing heavineſs. He bore it with great meekneſs and 
leck. aiv. patience, ſaying little, only often repeating that he was in the hands of a good God. Af- 


F ter he had lain thus comatoſe near a fortnight, the diſtemper put an end to his life, De- 
cember the 6th 1675. His body was interred at Munden near thoſe of both his wives. 
As to his'perſon, it was comely and of full proportion, his complexion ruddy, and his 
conſtitution vigorous, As his countenance was mild, ſo he was eafy of acceſs, grave, 
but yet affable and communicative. He was of a very meek and tender ſpirit, often 
melting into tears (m). Very temperate in his diet, he abſtained wholly from wine, 
drinking only water, or chiefly ſmall beer, which he choſe to have very new. Not long 
before he died ſome bookſellers defired him to collect and methodize his works, in order 
to print them, which he promiſed to do, but was prevented by his death (2). The edi- 
tion in 1684 has been already mentioned, beſides which, there was another edition print- 
ed at Rotterdam in 1686 in two volumes folio, containing all his Latin writings, with a 


ww = 


(m) Mr Strype 
gives this inſtance 
of it, that, in 
reprimanding a 
= ſtudent in 
is college hall 
for ſome offence, 
his eyes were ob- 
ſerved to ſwim in 


| * _ Latin tranſlation of thoſe which were written by him in Engliſh. At the end of both 
act. 2 theſe editions there is a liſt of ſuch pieces as he left unfiniſhed, Tis the chief of theſe in 
Latin, which make up the third volume added to the former two in a third edition of his 
32 i works in Latin, by John Leuſden at Utrecht in 1699, folio. They were communicated 
by Mr Strype, into whoſe hands the Doctor's papers came (o), and that gentleman, in | 
33 1700, publiſhed in 8 vo, another collection of theſe papers under the following title, Some | 
the DoQtor's on- genuine Remains of the late pious and learned John Lightfoot, D. D. conſiſting of three Tracts; | 
— tr 1. Rules for-a Student of the Holy Scriptures. 2. Meditations uon ſome abſtruſer Points of 


Divinity, and Explanations of divers difficult places of Scripture, 3. An Expoſition of two 
ſelett Articles of the Apoſtles Creed. Together with a large preface concerning the author, bis 
learned debates in the Aſſembly of Divines, bis peculiar optnions [S], his Chriſtian piety, and 
the faithful diſcharge of bis miniſtry. 

final rejection agreeable to the promiſes made to them, 


as they appear in that collection, he muſt mean 
thereby, only that their converſion ſhall not happen 


* taken in hand that morning, but alſo to be wiſer in 
* my occaſions for the time to come, than to neglect and 
* fink my own eftate as I had done: And yet within a 


(2$) Theſe let- 
ters are printed 
at the end of the 
third volume of 


| (29) His Life, 


little time after, I know not how, I was fallen to the 
* /ame ſludies and deſign again, had got my laid-by taſk 
again into my hands before I was aware, and was 
* come to a determination to go on in that work ; be- 
* cauſe ¶ had my notes and collections ready by me as ma- 
© terial; far it; and when that was done, then to think 
* of the advice that my heart had given me, and to lack 
* at mine own buſine/s.” After all, tho“ he publiſhed 
the deſcription, yet he could not get the map engraved, 


_ notwithſtanding he had drawn it very fairly upon 


vellum. It was publiſhed after his death with two 
others, one of Jeruſalem, and the other of the Holy 
Land, and a chorographical table (by Dr John Williams, 
afterwards Biſhop of Chicheſter) of the ſeveral places 
contained and deſcribed in the two volumes of his 
works ; together with the author's Life, by Dr Bright, 
in 1684. Dr Lightfoot in a letter to Buxtorf declares, 
he could ſcarce find any bookſellers in England that 
would venture to print his works, and that he was 
obliged to priat ſome of them at his own expence ; 
and Frederic Miege in 4 letter informed him, that 
there was not a bookſeller in Germany who would 
freely undertake the impreſſion of his Commentary 
upon the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians (28). 

[] He uſually reſided at Munden, &c.] He never 
left his living any longer than to perform the neceſſary 
reſidence at Cambridge and Ely, and during that ab- 
ſence would frequently ſay, he /anged to be with his 
ruſſet-coats ; he lived very hoſpitably among them, 
and was not wanting in acts of charity. He was a 
conſtant preacher, and Munden being a large pariſh, 
and the parſonage-houſe a mile from the church, 
and as he reſorted there every Sunday, read prayers 
and preached morning and afternoon ; he frequently 
continued all day in the church, not taking any re- 
freſhment *cill evening-ſervice was over (29). 

[S] His peculiar opinions.) Among theſe Mr Stry 
reckons that of the utter rejection of the Jews. In the 


third volume of his works, tract 19th, is a collection of 
the promiſes made to the Jewiſh Church in the books 
of the prophets, and which are to be fulfilled in the laſt 
times. If we explain his doctrine concerning their 


"till che end of the world; af opinion which, after St 
Chryſoſtom, is held by many divines. In reality our 
author's opinion was no more than what has been 
maintained of late by the celebrated Wolfius (30), 
who argues ſtrongly againſt any ſuch general calling 
of the. | Xu as had been aſſerted by others, Fiam pa- 
tere Judæis, inquit, ad Evangelium non minus guam 
Gentilibus eam vero non notabilem ſed ſucceſſivam apo- 
oli Pauli verbis optime convenire ? 2. His mean opi- 
nion of the Septuagint verſion from the authority of 
Maſſechet Sopherim, and that it was chiefly done by 
the Sanhedrim, purpoſely to impoſe on the Gentiles, 
tho” not taken notice of by Dr Prideaux; yet that 
learned Dean, from the ſame authority, thinks it not 
improbable that the tranſlation was performed by five 


Alexandrian {31) Jews, which Dr Lightfoot alſo main- (31) ConneQtion 


tains, but confines their undertaking to the Pentateuch. of the Old and 
New Teſtament, 


3. He believed the ſmalleſt points in the Hebrew 
text to be of divine inſtitution ; which muſt be owned 
has carried him into many abſurdities : ſome of theſe 


are remarked by Dr Bright in his Life above men- 


tioned. 4. Nor leſs indefenfible is his opinion con- 
cerning the Keys, that they were given to Peter alone. 
5: His opinion is very ſingular ; that the power of 

inding and looſing related not to diſcipline, but to 
doQrine. As is alſo, 6thly, That peculiar interpretation 
of thoſe words of God to Cain, IF thou doeft, not well 
An lieth at thy door. Sin (ſays he) = is not pu- 
niſhment to take hold on thee but a A- offering lieth 
at thy door [to expiate thy evil]. To ſupport which 
ſenſe he obſerves, that this is the common acceptation 
of the word NRW] n i. e. Sin, in the book of Moſes. 
But of theſe and others of the like fort, he ſays, Inno- 
cua, ut ſpero, ſemper proponens ; and tis certain that, 
notwithſtanding his miſtakes, if they be ſuch, he is 
the moſt ingenious as well as learned of our Engliſh 
commentators, and has furniſhed all his ſucceſſors in 
that way with a great "g; of the ſubſtance of what 
we find in their remarks. His conjectures are often 
probable, always ingenious ; ſo that they give almoſt 
as much pleaſure to the reader as they muſt have done, 
and he declared they actually did, to the writer. P 

[ | | 
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> LILBURNE 


(39) Commenta- 
ries upon ſome of 
St Paul's Epiſtles, 
in 2 vols, 410. 
1733, in that to 
the Romans, 


Vo', II. p. 37. 
edit. 1718, *. 
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His father 
w three ſons, 


ober, Jo wy 
- Henry - See 


remark . 
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WR" LIEBURNE (Jous}, the. coryphæus of the Leyellers, was deſcended of an anci- (4) According i 


= 


2937. 


ent family [A J. and born in 1618 (a) at Thickney Puncharden in the county of Durham. te ire 


He gave early proofs. of 
nation; and being a y 


an excellent memory, a ready apprehenſion, and a ſtrong Imagi- 
ounger ſon (5), and alſo of a very forward temper, was carried by fax years, which 


matter faithiull y 


muſt be expired 
his father without any grammar learning (c) to London, and put apprentice at twelve er. 


years of age to Mr Thomas Hewſon an eminent wholeſale clothier near 


don-Stone (d). 1636, or the e- 


0 We find him In this ſervice he had not been a long while, before, young as he was, he complained to Pf of 16374 


beet dec, the City-Chamberlain of his maſter's ill uſage; 


nine h- CE 

read Latins par- 

ticularly at his 

22, printed that 
ear in 4. un- 

der the tictitious 
name © 

ru; Vetzx. 


«od 


0 In a war be- 
tween the War- 
dens of the Eng- 
hh and Scotiſh 
marches, anno 
137 5» Sir John 
Gordon entered 
England, return- 
ed with a large 
booty, and Sir 
ohn Lilburne, 
whom he had « 
defeated and tak · 
en · Smollet's 
Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, Vol. II. p. 
108. Lond. 
1757, Kto 


(1) Ruſhworth's 
Hiſt. Collect. 
Vol. J. part ii. 

p · 469. edit. 
1680, ſol. 
where we ſez our 
author tiled 
John Lilburne, 
Gent. in the de 
trees of the Star- 
chamber. The 
manager's name, 
not mentioned 
by Ruſhworth, 
was + 
appears by the 
account of theſe 
proceedings pub- 
liſhed by our au- 
thor ſoon aſter 
in fol. Who was 
highly pleaſed 
with them, and 
often quotes 
them in his wri- 
tings after wards, 
See particularly 
Hue and Cry al- 
rer Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, p. 17. 


faction (e), he afterwards ſpared not to indulge his genius freely. 
high · mettled daring ſpirit, and having been trained up among the Puritans [I], he 


and having carried this point to his ſatiſ- mental Liberties, 
He was naturally of a py + 4 2 


ſpent ſeveral days a week in reading ſuch of their books as were proper to inflame his zeal Manag — 
againſt the eſtabliſhed Hierarchy [(C J. The event was anſwerable to his endeavours, he ti 5 


drove a large wholeſale trade. p. 20. 
— calamiry with the Biſh 
1b 


BOO 
[4] Deſcended of an ancient family] When our 
author's cauſe was pleaded at the bar of the Houſe of 
Lords in 1640, among other aggravations of the cruel- 
ty of the ſentence paſſed upon him by the judges of the 
Star-chamber in 1637, it was urged by the managers in 
his behalf, that he was deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily in the north“, a town in Northumberland ſtill bear- 
ing the name of Lilburne or rather Leiſle bourne, by 
reaſon of the water called the Bourne, that was about 
it; and that the arms belonging to the family, are three 
water budgets, which is an ancient bearing of arms (1). 
His father Richard Lilburne, beſides the eſtate at 
Thickley Puncharden abovementioned, was poſſeſſed of 
lands to a conſiderable value in the county of Durham. 
In 1638 he was engaged in a ſuit at law, for an eſtate 
of above 200 pounds a year in that county, wherein 
iſſue was joined for a trial by battle ; which, as it ſeems 
to be the laft inſtance of that ancient cuſtom, and hap- 
pened to fall in our author's family, may deſerve a place 
in theſe memoirs. This remarkable cauſe, after ſome 
former hearings, came on the 6th of Auguſt 1638 be- 
fore judge Berkley at Durham, between Ralph Claxton 
demandant, and Richard Lilburne tenant. The de- 
mandant appeared at 10 o'clock in the forenoon by his 
attorney, and brought in his champion George Cheney 
in array, who caſt his gantlet into the court with five 
ſmall pence in it. Then the tenant appeared by his 
attorney, and brought in his champion William Peve- 
rel in array, who did the like. After ſome examina- 
tion of the proceedings in the cauſe, the parties and 
their champions were adjourned 'till three in the after- 
noon of the ſame day ; when appearing as before with 
ſand bags and battons, ſome diſcourſe was held of it by 
the judge, who alſo examined the champions, and hav- 
ing ordered them into the cuſtody of two bailiffs of the 
court, adjourned them till 8 the next morning; at 
which time appearing again, they were adjourned till 
three after dinner, and upon their appearing according- 
ly, were adjourned 'till 8 the following morning, when 
the champions put in their pledges (as at the court held 
on the 7th of July preceding) to appear in the court of 
pleas to be held on the 15th of September next. In 
the interim, on the 15th of Auguſt, his Majeſty in coun- 
cil being made acquainted, that there had been ſeveral 
days appointed for determining by battle the queſtion 
of right which had long depended between Claxton and 
' Lilburne, for certain lands in the county of Durham, 
and that by the late appointment the ſame was to be 
tried by the ſaid parties champions, December the 22d 
next, defired that the judges of that circuit, upon con- 
ference with their brethren, ſhould be prayed and re- 
2 to take the ſame caſe into due and ſerious conſi- 
eration, and, if they could, to find any juſt way by 
law how the ſaid combat might be put off, and the 
cauſe put into another way of trial ; for his Majeſty, out 
of his pious care of his ſubjects, would have it ſo, ra- 
ther than to admit of a battle: but otherwiſe, fince 
Lilburne had obtained a judgment upon a demurzer 
againſt Claxton, and alſo coſts from the board for his 
vexation ; and fince that, C/axton had brought a new 
action, upon which Lilburne had waged battle; his Ma- 
jeſty would not deny the trial of laws, if it could not be 
legally prevented. After this, both parties bringing 
their champions into the court at Durham, having their 
ſand bags and battons, and ſo rendered themſelves in 
that fighting poſture, when the court upon reading 
the record, found an error in it by miſtake of the 
the clerk (which ſome thought wilfully done) where- 


(e) He tells us, that he ever after lived in peace with him, and that, in all the days of 
ops, he had the trueſt and cordialeſt friend of him that ever ſervant had of a maſter, in the day of his trial. 


became 


upon the court would not let them join battle at that 

time (2). Thus did the court order to avoid battle by (2) Mr Ruch- 

deferring the matter, tho* the champions were ever rey ec 

preſent in court at all meetings to join battle. In fur- = OE 7 yore 

ther purſuance of his Majeſty's earneſt deſire, there the nxt year 

was a conſultation of all the judges upon the following produced, by a « 

point. In a trial by battle upon a writ of right, the grrater appear- 

tenant waged battle which was accepted, and at the 3 

day to be performed. Berkley the juſtice there examin- army was at the 

ed the champions of both parties, whether they were cam» of Ber- 

not hired for money? and they conſeſſed they were, wicic, and the 

which confeſſion he cauſed to be recorded, and gave ang ck 55 

farther day to be adviſed ; and by the King's direction Thabo both 

all the judges were required to deliver their opinion, res parted alſo 

whether this was cauſe ſufficient to de-arraign the bat - wi: hout battle. 

tle by theſe champions; and by Bram/ton, chief Juſtice; 

Davenport, chief Baron; Denham, Hutton, Jones, 

Cool and other juſtices, it was ſubſcribed, that this 

exception. coming after the battle waged, and champi- 

ons allowed, and ſureties given to perform it, ought | 

not to be received (3). Notwithſtanding tais opinion, (z) Id. Vol. It. 

means being ſtill found to defer the trial from year to part H. p. 788, 

year, Richard Lilburne preſented a petition to the 789, 790. 

Houſe of Commons, which was read July 24th, 1641, 

ſetting forth how often he had joined iſſue for trial by 

battle for langs in value of above 200 pounds per an- 

num, and had brought down his champion; but that 

they were from time to time put oft from a trial by 

combat by the judges, who ſtill found ſome error in the 

record, ſo that the trial could not proceed. Upon 

which, it was ordered afterwards by the Houſe, that a 

bill be brought in to take away trial by battle (4). (4) id. part Us 
[B] Trained up among the Puritans] Mr Wood p. 356. edit. 

tells us (5) expreſsly, that his brother Robert was puri- * 

tannically educated; and our author ſuggeſts, that his (J) Ath. Oxon 

. 5 . . 

own malter, Hewſon, was a ſectary, and that himſelf „o. 11. cal. 

frequented the ſame meeting of thoſe people with his 174. 

malter (6). He obſerves alſo upon another occaſion, 

that both his father and uncle George Lilburne, were (5) pal and 

not only the firſt that ever he could hear of in the coun- 3 ng 

ty of Durham, that oppoſed the King in the point of 1, 

ſhip money, but likewiſe ſtood up againſt the Biſhop of 

of Durham, and the Dean and Chapter there, in the 

buſineſs of innovations : that afterwards adhering to the 

Parliament, they became Juſtices of the Peace, Com- 

mittee-men, Surveyors of Biſhops lands, and Sequeſtra- 

tors of Delinquents eſtates (7). (7) A juſt Re- 
[C] He read puritannical books] He tells us himſelf, proof to H bers 

that his maſter keeping only a warehouſe, he had ſpare aachen mY 2 

time enough Sms days in the week, which he ſpent in 1 ; 

reading the Bible, the Book of Martyrs, Lather's, Cal- ie to a Hue and 

vin i, Beza's, Cartwright's, Perkins's Molina, Bur- Cry after Sir Ar- 

ton's, and Rogers's works, with a multitude of other ſuch thur Haſlerig. 

like books which he had purchaſed (8). Lord Cla- P. 37. 

rendon informs us, that our author confeſſed, that in the (8) Legal and 

melancholy of his impriſonment, and by reading the Anas Lis 

Book of Martyrs, he raiſed in himſelf a marvellous in- berties, &c. ubi 

clination and appetite to ſuffer in the defence and for ſupra. * 

the vindication of any oppreſſed truth, and found him- 

ſelf very much confirmed in that ſpirit; and in that 

time diligently collected and read all thoſe libels and 

books, which had anciently as well as lately been writ- 

ten againſt the Church, from whence, with the venom 

he had likewiſe contracted, the impudence and bitter- . 

neſs of their ſtile, and by practice, brought himſelf to the (?) — 1 of 

faculty of writing like them (9). But tho? it be allow- Vol. III. part 

ed, that too rigorous a puniſhment is rather apt to har- ii. p. 500, 501, 


den than amend the ſufferer ; yet whatever fallacious in 80. 
ae gloſſes 


2938 


{f) See a parm» 
phlet intitled, 
The Famer: fa- 
med, or, an An- 
ſwer to two ſedi- 


tious pieces, Viz- 


became of ſuch eminence among thoſe people, as to be conſulted upon 
preſently after, was eſteemed by them as a perſon 
Among others, the teacher (g) of that congregation which he attended, fre- 
quently viſiting his maſter, took notice of the apprentice's extraordin 


undertakings while an apprentice, and 
inſpired (f). 
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LILBURN'E 


the boldeſt of their 


ary talents, and high- 


(i) The 
IS 
us, that, 
befides this, be 
pr inted many 


The juſt Man in 


Rand. and a 
Pearl in the 
Dunghil} (writ- 


ten by a friend of 


Lieutenant Col. 
J. Liiburne, ſoon 
after his impri- 
ſonment in the 
Tower, June 
24, 1646) by]. 
Shepheard, par: 
in p. 11. 

( Mr Edmund 
Rozet ; our au- 
thor, calls him 
his familiar 
friend and neigh- 
bour, and fellow 
profeſſor with 
him ia religion. 
See more of him 
in rem. {CC CJ. 
(5) A libel, 
wherein the 
pride. Inft, and 
abominable acts, 
of the prelates in 
private, are pre- 
tended to be laid 
open. 


ly approving thereof, contracted an intimacy with him, and in 1636, brought him into 
the acquaintance of Dr Baſt wick, then a Star- chamber priſoner in the Gate- houſe, whom 
he afterwards conſtantly viſited. At one of theſe viſits, the Doctor reading his err 

tam (b), young Lilburne was ſo much captivated with the anti-epiſcopal ſpirit of the 
piece, that with the author's conſent, he carried the manuſcript to Holland [D], and 
printing it there (i), after a ſtay of ſeveral] months, employed in libelling and defaming 
the Biſhops and the Prerogative, he returned home, and continued the ſame ices in 
diſguiſe ; but being in a little time betrayed by his aſſociate, he was ſeized and carried be. 
fore the Council-Board, and the High-Commiſſion- Court, after ſome examinations (&) 
being referred to the Star-chamber, was, after ſeveral examinations there,. alſo found guil- 
ty February 13, 1637. of printing and publiſhing libels and ſeditious books, particularly 
one entitled, News from Ipſwich [E]. In all theſe examinations, ſtiffly refuſing to com- 
ply with the ordinary rules of trial (/), as contrary to the liberties of a free-born Engliſh- 
man, he got the nick-name of Free-born Fobn (m); and being condemned to a ſevere puniſh- 
ment which was rigorouſly executed [F], he went through it with ſuch a degree of hardi- 
neſs and unfeeling obſtinacy, as obtained him the title of a Saint among the Enthuſi- 
aſts (u). After this he was ordered to be impriſoned in the Fleet, *till he ſhould make his 
ſubmiſſion, where, tho? he was loaded with double irons on his arms and legs, and put 
into one of the baſeſt wards, yet he found means to print and publiſh another libel of his 
own writing, under the title of The Chriſtian Man's Trial [G], in 4to, the ſame year. 


gloſſes Mr Lilburne might occaſionally put upon the 
matter, with a deſign, apparently, to expoſe the bad 
policy of his Star-chamber judges, it is evident that the 
enthuſiaſtic fpirit, which he here ſuggeſts to be raiſed 
in him by the melaricholy of a priſon, had entered in- 
to and taken full poſſeſſion of him long before ; which 
truth alſo he was not ſparing upon other occaſions to 


He 


no manner of pretence for ſuch a remark. It is not 
improbable indeed, that Mr Lilburne did not only turn 
his hand to the printing, but alſo to the binding of the 
libels, which were publiſhed by him at the time we 
are now ſpeaking of, and ſome years afterwards; and 
this practice no doubt gave riſe to Lord Clarendon's 
obſervation, that * he was a book-binder before the 


their titles 
brought — 
at his return, 
p- 11. 
(#) Compare the 
— 
and 
Fundamental Lis 
berties, ubi ſu. 
pra. His aſſo- 
ciate's name w 
ha Chilli 

ant to Whar. 
ton, his fellow 
ſufferer in the 
Star-chamber, 
(1) Viz, to take 
an oath to au- 
ſwer inte 
ries, calling it 
the oath ex offi. 
cio. 


(m) Ruſtworth', 
Hiſt, Collect. 
Vol. I. part th 
p · 403. edit. 
1688. 

(n) Famer fa. 
med, as above, 


(10) Legal and declare. Thus, in one place (10) he obſerves, that in the * wars (15), which opinion was alſo further counte- (75) Hift, of the 
Fundamental Li- year 1636, when he conſtantly viſited Dr Baſtwick in nanced by his never following his proper trade of a clo- 1 ** 
derties, p. 21. the Gate-houſe, his zeal was ſo ſtrongly kindled for thier, as will be ſeen in the ſequel. <A + 


(11) Intitled, 
'T he opvreſſed 
Man's Oppreſ- 
ons, declared in 
an epiftle to Col. 
Francis Weſt, 
Lieutenant of the 
Tower, dated 
January 30 that 
year. p. 26, 


(12) Legal and 


Fundamental Li- 


derties, ubi ſupra, 
and his petition 
to the Commit- 
tee of the Houſe 
of Commons, 
Aug. 1, 1648, 
(praying his re- 
paraticons may be 
fixed upon Lord 
Coventry's e- 
Kate), printed in 
the Hue and 
Cry, p. 20, 21, 
22. 


him and his cauſe, that he could willingly have laid 
down his life for the Doctor's ſervice. And in another 
piece printed in 1646 (11) he cries out with the ſame 
fervent ſpirit, that he had then aſſuredly known God 
to be his God upwards of ten years, who would enable 
him always to carry his life in his hand, and give it up 
in his righteous cauſe at a moment's warning, having 
prepared a manſion of eternal glory for him in heaven. 
[D] He went to Holland) Mr Lilburne frequent- 
ly in his writings calls this a baniſhment, for which he 
alſo claims reparations, and ſays that it was occaſioned 
by his true affection to Dr Baſtwick, for which he was 
forced by the Biſhops and their catchpoles to fly into 
the Low-Countries for refuge, juſt about the time of 
the Doctor's baniſhment : * Where, continues he, I was 
« divers months, and where Sir William Boſwell the 
King's Ambaſſador laid for me, as I was informed, 
ſeveral deſigns to put me a ſhip-board, and ſend me 
over to England to the Biſhops here for my viſible ac- 
tivity there againſt them, which forced me continual- 
ly to wear my ſword about me (12). 
ILE] News from Ipſwich) Mr Prynne, the writer 
of this libel, ſuffered much the ſame puniſhment for 
printing and publiſhing it, by a ſentence in the Star- 
chamber (13), as was inflicted upon our author, who, 
according to Mr Wood's account was then, or had 
been a little before ſervant to the former: for, ſays 
that Antiquarian, about the year 1632, young Lil- 
burne, upon the diſlike of bis trade, expreſſing an in- 
« clination to ſtudy the common law, was at his own 
« requeſt, as well as that of his friends, taken into Mr 
« Prynne's ſervice, who ſhortly after ſuffering for his 
« Hiſtriomaſtix, his ſervant Lilburne took his maſter's 
« part, imprinted or vended a book or books againſt 


(143) See more of * the Biſhops, for which, being committed priſoner to 


it in his article. 


(14) Athen. 
2. Vol. II. 
col. 172, 


the Fleet, he was afterwards whipt, &c.“ (14) But 
this account which is apparently very looſe, Was Cer- 
zainly taken up from no good authority, as is evident 
from what is above related out of our author's own 
books, that be ſerved his maſler Hewſon faithfully fix 
gears almoſt. Neither do we find in theſe or in any 
of Mr Prynne's works, the leaſt hint concerning this 
clerkſhip ; a filence, which, conſidering the various con- 
teſts that happened between theſe two antagoniſts, to- 
— with the temper of each, cannot be accounted 


upon any other principle than this, that there was 


of the Court: alſo, to 


LF] Rigorouſly executed) He was probably appre- 
hended in January, being firſt brought on the 24th of 
that month to the Star-chamber-office to take the oath 
abovementioned, and refuſing it there again on the gth 
of February, ſentence was paſſed then to puniſh him for 
a high contempt of the Court, which was accordingly 


edition in folic, 


pronounced on the 13th, as follows, that he ſhould be 


remanded to the Fleet till April 18th 1638 ; when he 
ſhould be whipt at the cart's tail, from thence to Old- 
Palace-Yard Weſtminſter, and then ſet upon the Pillory 
there for two hours, after which to be carried back to 
the Fleet, there to remain till he conformed to the rules 
y a fine of 500 pounds to the 
King, and give ſecurity for his good behaviour (16). In 
the whipping he received above 500 laſhes with knot- 
ted cords, yet in the execution thereof, he uttered 
many bold ſpeeches againſt the tyranny of the Biſhops, 
and c6ntinued ſo to do after his head was in the hole of 
the Pillory, when, his bands being free, he toſſed ſeve- 
ral copies of pamphlets, faid to be ſeditious, among the 
peop le, taking them out of his pocket; and after the 
Star. chamber, then fitting, had ordered him to be gagg'd, 
he ſlampt with his feet. Upon this refractory behavi- 
our, the Court ordered him to be laid alone, with irons 
upon his hands and legs, in one of the wards of the Fleet, 
where the baſeſt and meaneſt fort of priſoners are uſed 
to be put. And it was ordered for the future, that all 
perſons to receive corporal puniſhments from that Court 
ſhould be ſearched, and neither writings nor any other 
thing ſuffered to be about them, and their hands to be 
bound ; and the Attorney and Sollicitor-general were to 
examine him concerning his ſpeeches, whether any a- 
gainſt the Court of Star-chamber or any member there- 
of, as alſo whether any of the pamphlets were ſediti- 
ous (17). 

[GS] He found means to print another Libel) After 
ſome time there happened a fire in the Fleet, which 
breaking out near the ward where he lay in double 
irons, gave E that being enraged to deſperate 
neſs, he had ſet fire to the priſon, regardleſs of his own 
death thereby. Hereupon both the neighbouring inha- 
bitants without, and the priſoners within, crying re- 
leaſe Lilburne, or we ſhall all periſh, ran and made the 


warden remove him out of his hold ; and after the fire 
was quenched, a place was provided for him where he 


(16) His offence 
was aggravated, 
in that he printed 
theſe books con- 
trary to a decree 
of the Starcham- 
ber, made in jo 
ly preceding, 
whereby priatitg 
wichour liceac? 
was prohibited. 


(197) Ruſk» 
worth's H ſt. 
Collect. Vol. 1. 
part ii. p. 463, 
& ſeq 


had more air (18). Here we have another inftance of (18) la. ibis 
that 


/ 


4 r 


Ruſhworth, 
LA 11, part i 


Legal and 
2 tal Li- 


6Aitious name 
of Theodorus 
Veriz. 


t ſword upon Colonel Lunsford (p), was ap 


f burne entered a volunteer therein, 


Edge hill (7), October 23d 1642; and remarkably diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the engage- 
ment on the 12th of November following, at Brentford (): where being taken pri 


©« ſaid one of them. 


* 


He continued a 
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priſoner till the meeting of the long Parliament, November 3d 1640 


when, upon his petition to the Houſe of Commons, he was ordered on the 7th of that 
month, to have the liberties of the Fleet, and a better apartment there (o). In conſe- 


quence of which, we find him a chief ringleader in the armed mob that a 


ppeared at Weſt- 


minſter May 3d 1641, crying out juſtice, againſt the Earl of Strafford; and drawing his 


prehended and arrai 


gned the next day of high- 


treaſon at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, but diſmiſſed [H]; and the ſame day, May the 


4th, the following votes paſſed the Houſe of Commons. 


That the\ſentence of the Star- cham- 


ber againſt him [Lilburne] is illegal, barbarous, bloody, and tyrannical. That reparations 


ought to be given him for bis impriſonment, ſufferings, and 


loſſes, and that the committee ſhall 


prepare this caſe of Mr Lilburne”s to be tranſmitted to the Lords, with thoſe other of Baſtwick, 


Leighton, Burton, and Prynne (4). 


ſoon as the Parliament voted an army, Mr Lil- 
as a Captain of foot on that fide, 


at the battle of 


pri- 


ſoner by the King's forces, he was carried to Oxford, and brought upon his trial for high- 
treaſon, but the ſentence was prevented by means of a ſpecial declaration (7) of the Par- 


liament in his favour, December 17th 1642 [7]; after which returning to his party, 


he 
Was 


2939 
% Ruſhworth, 
in the volume 
laſt cited, p. 250. 
The ſentence 


(r) England's 
Birthright, &. 
p- 22. edit. 
1646, 4. 


(z) Our author 
declares, that a- 
boot 700 of them 
withſtood the 


— py 292d 
my for 5 hours, 


fighting it out to 
the very ſword's 
point, and the 
buct-end of the 
muſker. His 


3- and Lord 


| p- 
Clarendon obſerves, that the two regiments there were reckoned the Parliament's beft foot, having behaved eminently well at Edge bill, 
and that the King's forces entered the town after a very warm ſervice. Hiſt. of the Rebellion, Vol. II. part i. p. 74. $vo. edition. 


(*) Threatning the Lex Talionis, i, e. to puniſh the priſoners of the King's party in their hands, in the fame manner as Lilburne and 
the reſt ſhould ſoffer at Oxſord. Ruſhworth, Vol. II. part iii. p. 93+ 


that reſolute and wild fierceneſs which is the genuine 
effect of inflamed enthuſiaſm, and which made Lil- 
burne the idol of his party. During his impriſonment 
he had many ſcuffles with the wardens, wherein two of 


his fingers were ſo maimed, that he loſt the uie of them th 


ever afterwards, as he alledges in his petition quated 
in note (12). Beſides the pamphlet — wo 
he wrote ſeveral others during this impritonmęnt, as 
1. Come out of her, my People. 2. The affidtt:id an 
Complaint. 3. A Cry for Juſtice. 4. An Epiſtle to the 
Apprentices of London. 5. Several Epiſtles to the i ar- 
dens of the Fleet. 6. Nine Arguments again/t I pi ſco- 
pacy. Afterwards, when Preſb; tery prevailed, he print- 
ed theſe arguments againſt tnat polity, in a piece intit- 
led, An Anſwer of nine Arguments, written by T B 
Lond. 164; ; and they were alſo ia the ſame view in 
ſerted in his Oppreſſed Man's Oppreſſion declared, p. 
21. the following year, as a full anſwer to Mr Edwards's 
Gangræna, written in defence of the Covenant. 

LH] Arraigned of high-treaſon but diſmiſſed.) Our 
author tells us, that after the battle at Brentford in 1642. 
when he was a priſoner in Oxford caſtle, there came to 
him the Lords Dun/more, Maltravers, Newark, and 
Andover, who told him, among other things, that he 
ſhould be arraigned for a traytor, for being the chief 
or general of the apprentices, that came down to Weſt- 
minſter and Whitehall, and forced the Houſe of Peers, 
and drove away the King from his Parliament, and fo 
begun the wars. Unto which he replied, * Alas, my 
6 — you will be far miſtaken there; and, continues 
he, I cannot but wonder, that your Lordſhips ſhould 


ſo undervalue your own honours and reputations, as 


* ſo much as once now to mention this. Why, firrah ? 
c Why, my Lord? becauſe your 
* Lordſhips may remember, that the 3d of May 1641, 
the King cauſed warrants to iſſue out to apprehend 
* me as a traytor for this very thing, and others de- 
pending on it, and as a tray tor I was apprehended by 
his wn Ke one of which that night kept me pri- 
* ſoner as a traytor, and the next morning being the 
* 4th of May 1641, as a traytor I was brought by him 
* to Whitehall, where (as I remember) old Sir Henry 
* Vane and Mr Nicholas were appointed by the Kin 
himſelf to carry my impeachment to the Houſe 
Peers, at whoſe bar I that day appeared, and was 
there that day arraigned for my life, and one Lietle- 
ton, the Lord Keeper's kinſman, ſwore moſt bitter! 
againſt me ; but upon further examination of — 
ſes, and hearing with patience my own defence for 
myſelf, I was by your whole houſe, who looked up- 
on themſelves as the higheſt judicatory in England, 
honourably and nobly acquitted, as a perſon innocent 
and free of the King's accuſation : of which, my 


* were a company of unrighteous and unjuſt judges for 

* freeing me from that accuſation. But, my = 

being judicially tried therefore, and acquitted by 

* yourſelves, who (if my memory fail me not, I ſaw 

* all at D trial) me by 1 houſe 3 

* nary full as ever I ſaw it) who judge ves the 
VOL. V. No. CCXLVL Oe 


He alſo gave upon a 


Lords, let me plainly tell you, if I were guilty, you 


* higheft judicature in England, I am acquitted there- 
* by, my Lords, from any more queſtion about that 
* bufineſs, although it ſhould be granted T was never ſo 
* guilty of it (19).” We ſee here that our author on 
1s occafion pleaded before the Houſe of Lords; he 
takes notice of it himſelf, and ſays in excuſe, that he 
did not then underſtand the juriſdiction of that houſe, 
when afterwards, in a ſimilar caſe, he withſtood that 
juriſdition even to impriſonment in 1646. This ſub- 
miſſion was frequently thrown in his diſh by his adver- 
ſaries, to whom his conſtant anſwer was this, When 1 
was a child I ade as a child and ated as a child, but 
as ſoon as became a man I put away childiſh things. 
gr occaſion the following 
account how he came by that knowledge. That about 
a month or fix weeks before the Lords committed him 
to priſon in 1646, a member of the Houſe of Commons, 
and one that he believed wiſhed him well, gave him a 
hint to take care of himſelf, for that to his knowledge 
there was a deſign among ſome of the Lords (the grounds 
and reaſons of which he then told him) to clap him up 
by the heels. That upon this warning, he took every 
opportunity of diſcourfing with ſuch wh thought knew 
any thing of the Lords juriſdiction, and found a gene- 
ral concurrence that the 29th chapter of magna charta 
was againſt it: Upon that he enter'd his proteſt. That 
upon further enquiry he found Sir Edward Coke's judg- 
ment expreſsly againſt them; which book he takes no- 
tice was publiſhed after his firſt trial before the Lords. 
And that after he was put into the Tower, being infor- 
med by one of his fellow-priſoners of Sir Simon Bere/- 
ford's caſe in Edward zd's time, he preſently got the 
record of it by Mr Collet's hands, deputy-keeper of the 
office in the Tower +. | 
II] Saved by a declaration of the Parliament. ] 
Upon the firſt day of his trial, the judge ¶ Heath] at his 
requeſt, not only freed him from cloſe impriſonment, 
but allowed him pen, ink, and paper, and alſoa week's 
time to adviſe with counſel. The uſe he made of theſe 
favours was to write two letters (in conjunction with 
Vivers and Cateſby his fellow- priſoners) one to the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, and another to 
young Sir Henry Vane, ſetting forth the proceedings 
againſt him. 'Theſe being ſent to his wife (20) then at 
London, with proper inſtructions, ſhe managed the af- 
fair with ſo much diligence, as to bring down a letter 
from the Speaker containing the ſubftance of the above- 
mentioned declaration, and delivered it to Judge Heath 
two days before they were to __— at the bar, 
and upon this the farther proſecution of them was ſtaid, 
our author's wife having heard the judge at his read- 
ing the S 
ſent, that, as te himſelf, be walued not the threat, 
* but, ſaid he, we muſt be tender of the lives of the 
© Lords and Gentlemen ns ran the King, and are in 
* the cuflody of thoſe at Weſtminfler (21), Thus the 
trial was ſuſpended, and not long after, Lilburne made 
his eſcape out of the jail, by corrupting the marſhai, ſays, 
Lord Clarendon, who tells us, he was liberally f 


upplied 
during his impriſonment with money, by bis een 39» 
22). 


32 Y 


peaker's letter, ſay to the company then pre- 


and 
2 


berties, p. 71. 


+ Oppreſſed 
Man's Oppreſ- 
fions declared, p. 
15. where a co- 
py of the record 
here mentioned 
is inſerted. 


to a Hue and 
Cry after Sir Ar- 
thur Haſlerig, 


for ſeven years. 


(21) See his trial 
in 1649, pub- 
liſhed under the 
fiticigus name of 
Theodorus Verax 
in 420. p. 38, 
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the Covenant. 
Ibid. Bot tis 


to him Lilberne 

conftantly aſcribes 
his obtaining the 
majority from the Earl of Manchefter. See remark [MH]. 


(22) Hiſtory of (22). On the other hand, our author himſelf declares 
the Rebellion, he was exchanged by the Parliament (23), and that he 
Val. * 3 = loſt 5 or 600 pounds during this impriſonment out of his 
rer. Evo. ent own eſtate (24); he alſo complains heavily of Smith the 
(24) See the next Jailor's cruelty to him, eſpecially at the time when he 
remark {X]. lay —_— ill of a fever (wherein he loſt the hair of 
his head) and for which, as his manner was, he after- 
(24) A Prepara- wards repaid him with a ſtroke of his pen, calling him 
— 3 a mercileſs Turk (25). Lord Clarendon likewiſe to 
"7, Me p. '7* the ſame purpoſe obſerves (25), that he was not ſo well 
(a5) Refolves treated in priſon as was like to reconcile him. 
Man's Reſolu- [XJ The Earl of Eſſex, gave him 300 pounds for 
tion, p. 36. his ſervice ] Beſides the particular: related above, there 
In the Collection are ſome others concyrfiing his behaviour at that time, 
— 8 of which we have from himſelf the following account: 
XIII. there is a I' bat in his ſufferings and arraignment at Oxford, he 
piece inticvled, Carried himſelf with a great deal of reſolution and un- 
The Relation of dauntedneſs of ſpirit, for which the Parliament, by ſpe- 
2 Wen yo cial declaration (27), juſtified him, and exchanged Lim 
— 94 =irg wary honourably, high above his quality and condition ; 
ſoners in 1643. and at his coming home, ſome of them that were no 
mean ones, profered his wife a place of honour and 
profit for him, then reputed worth about 1000 pounds 
per annum, which he conſcientiouſly ſcorned and ſlight- 
ed, profeſling to his wife, to her extraordinary grief, 
that he muſt fight (tho' it were) for eight pence a day, 
"till he {aw the liberties and peace of England ſettled, ra- 
ther than ſet himſelf down in a rich place for his own ad- 
vantage, in the midſt of ſo many grand diſtractions of his 
native country, as then poſſeſſed it (28). The fame 
facts are touched by Lord Clarendon, and ſet in a dif- 
ferent light. That, * When he was brought to his 
trial before the juſtice he behaved himſelf with ſo 
« great impudence in extolling the power of the parlia- 
ment, that ir was marie be ambitioned martyrdom 
« for that cauſe. — and upon his returning after his eſ- 
cape out of priſon to the Parliament's quarters, he 
* was received there with public joy, as a champion 
* that had dcfied the King in his own court (29). 

[L] He va, diligent in putting that garriſon into a 
good flate of defence.) An inſtance of this we have in 
his account of monies diſburſed during this ſervice, one 
article of which is, 

A note of all the fwords, belts, and holfters for piſtols, 
and bandeliers, that Major Lilburne cauſed to be brought 
into the magazine at Boſton, February the 5th, 1643. 

Received from London by Major Lilburne's appoint- 
ment, two bundred and ninety ſwords. More received im- 
mediately after, by Major Lilburne's appointment five 
bundred fwords. Feb 1643, received from Thomas For- 
man at Lynn, by Major Lilburne's appointment, one cheſt 
of ſwords, containing two hundred. Received in April 
after from Major Lilburne, that his man brought into 
the magazine, and delivered them to my ſon Shepherdſon, 
twenty fwords, So received in ſwords 1010. 

Received of Major Lilburne 80 pair of holflers for 
piftols, and three hundred belts for fwwords. Received of 

r Waed and Mr Wind, by Major Lilburn's appoint- 
ment, one thouſand collars of bandeliers., All theſe 
ſwords, bolſters for piſtols, cord belts, and bandeliers, 
were received into the magazine from Major Lilburne, 
but what money has been paid in for any of them I know 
not. By me Richard Coney, keeper of the mag azine in Boflom. 

Our author ſpeaking to this article of his accounts 
obſerves, that he furniſhed theſe ſtores at leaſt, 20 
pound in the hundred cheaper than the Colonel [ King] 
then paid for the like at Boſton (30). 

[M] He bad a narrow eſcape at Newark.) After 
the articles for raiſing the fiege were concluded between 
Prince Rupert and Sir John Meldrum, Colonel King 
commanded, and in a manner forced, Major Lilburne, 
contrary to the agreement, to march away his regiment 
in a hollile manner with their arms, &c. ſo that they 


(26) Ubi ſupra. 


(27) Viz. the 
Declaration a- 


dove mentioned. 


(a8) Legal and 
undimental Li- 


ber ties, p. 23. 


(79) History of 
the Rebellion, 
Vol. II. part ii. 
p. 501, $0, 


(40) Reſolved 
Man's Reſolu- 


Mow, p. 33» 
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ary marks of joy, and his gallant behaviour rewarded 


tenant- 


were ſet upon by the enemy's horſe, and forcibly diſ- 
armed, and alſo plundered, as violaters of the covenant 
and contract, to the — 1 — 8 of the whole army. 
yea and the Parliament itſelf, and to the extreme ha- 
zard and danger of abundance of their lives. Yet 
* King, continues our author, was ſo honeſt and va- 
* liant, that as ſoon as he ſaw the ſtorm fall upon us, 


* he fairly left us, and ſhifted for himſelf, without be- - 


ing plundered as we were, at which bout J loſt well 
* nigh 100 pounds (31); _ from the 
* crowne of my head to the ſole of my foote, and forced 
over hedge and ditch in by-ways for the ſafety of my 
* life, to march almoſt ten miles without a hat or pere- 
* wig (having by craell fickneſs lately loſt my heire in 
* Oxford priſon) britches or doublet, bootes or ſhooes 
(32). Our Major ſeems to have behaved with great 
bravery in the attack at Newark, which, Mr Ruſh- 
worth informs us, was begun by three companies of 
Colonel King's regiment, who marching up ta the 
Counteſs of Exeter's houſe, after a very conflict 
took it. There were likewiſe two Captain Lilburnes 
in the diviſion of horſe commanded by Colonel Roceſ- 
ter, who ſignalized themſelves in this action (33). 
Theſe two Captain Lilburnes were probably the Ma- 
jor's two brothers, Robert and Henry (34). ; 
LV] He quarrelled with, and brought ſeveral accu- 
fations againſt his Colonel.) Our author obſerving that 
his promotion in Colonel King's regiment was owing 
to Cromwell, tells us, that this friend gave him then 
ſame private inſtructioot, which were, to be faithful in 
his place, and to complain either of Colonel King, or 
whomſoever he groundedly knew did any actions that 
tended to the ruin of /alus 7 the ſafety of the 
people, or the ſtate "univerſal ; and promiſed upon his 
honour and repetation, that he would do the beſt he 
could to have juſtice done, * and, continues our Major, 
he gave me the reaſon, wherefore he ſo earneſtly ty- 
* ed me to it, which was, becauſe our General with 
* his army was to march out of Lincolnſhire, and that 
country being lately wonne out of the hands of the 
Cavaliers, there being very few of that country at 
* that time, that defired command under the Generaſl, 
therefore, ſaith he, we are neceffitated to make uſe of 
* Cal. King, and to make him Governour of Boſton 
and Holland, looking upon him as an active popu- 
lar man, who promifed to do mighty things for the 
good of that country and the publique. 
* But in regard divers of the chiefe men of Boſton doe 
* miſlike him, I have therefore, /aith he, in his be- 
* halfe, engaged my ſelſe to them for him, that be 
« hall be faithful, juſt, and honeff towards them: and 
* therefore, in regard I have no large experience of the 
* man and of his temper, I principally looke apon thee 
* Lilburne, and thy Lieutenant-Col. John Bury, whoſe 
* faithfulneſs I can reſt upon, and for both of whom I 
have n/ed my intereft to place on purpoſe with him, that 
ſo if he ſhould break out to the diſhonour of my en- 
2wement, and the detriment of the publique, I may 
rom time to time be ſure to know of it from you, 
that ſo it may be prevented, before it be paſt reme- 
dy.“ In purſuance of this ſecret counſel, our Major 
heartily vexed at his mis fortune before Newark, took 
eſpecial eare to acquaint both the Earl of Mancheſter 
and Cromwell, with his Colonel's behaviour (35) there, 
as alſo of ſome other commands given by him, without 
conſulting any of the —_ —— - 3 
upon the firſt o unity, ed away himfelf to 
Bedford, . kendin both the General and Crom- 
well, he gave them a full narrative of all the Colonel's 
abſolute carriage, in marching and countermarching 
his forces without the conſent or approbation of his 
Field-officers ; and that tho' he had received from the 
the committee of Lincolnſhire divers - thouſand pounds 
to 


his regiment. And 3 


— 


Gre. 
an's 
tion, p. 32. 


* 


(31) His boſs 
was four borſeg 
with his port- 
manteau and 
cioaths, befidey 
his papers of ac» 
counts. Ibid, 
P+ 36. 


(32) Juſt Man' 
Jufification, p. 
7. 2d edition, 
1647, 4to, 


(33) Hiftorical 
Collections, vd. 
II. part in. p. 
306, 307, zeb, 


(34) Reſolved 
Man's Reſolu- 
tion, p. 34. 

» here Robert u 
ſtiled Captain, 
and Henry Caps 
tain- Lieutenany, 
June 11, 1644, 
and the action a 
Newark hap- 
pened in March 
preceding, 


(35) He nt 
coſt him 20 er 
ol. in poſty 
the Earl being * 
Bedford, and 

Cromwell in & 
about Cambridp 
Juſt Man's Je. 
ſtification, p & 


p. 5 to p. 25. 
ſecond edit. in 
1647, 410. 


- 


tenant-Colonel to his own regiment of Draj 
he ſuſtained with ſignal brav 


LIL BUR N EZ 


”- 


of July, which being obſerved by Cromwell and Fairfax, he was offered a good poſt allo 


in the army, 


* the new modelling thereof [O], in April 1645: but the boilings c 
his conſcience ſwelling now as high againſt the covenanted Preſbytery as they had former- 


of 


ly done againſt the Prerogative and Epiſcopacy, he reſolved to quit the fervice, and ac- 
cordingly, on the laſt day of that month, he delivered up his troop, with the regiment, to 
Colonel John Okely near Abingdon (45). - He had no ſooner laid down his military 
weapons, than he took that ſtate weapon his pen up; againſt the new-rifing dominion : 
and attacked his old aſſociate Mr Prynne, in a printed epiſtle to him on that ſubject, 
dated June the 7th, 1645 [P]; and being brought before a committee of the Houle of 


to pay his oficers'and ſaldiers at Newark ſiege, yet the 
Major could never hear he had paid one penny to any 
officer there, and, as for his own part, he could not get 
a penny from him. So likewiſe, althoꝰ the country ſent 
in great ſtore of proviſions for his regiment gratis, yet 
he and his under-ſutlers made the Major and other ofi- 
cers and ſoldiers to pay ready money for a great part of 
it, to their extraordinary diſcontent, provoking them 
thereby to mutiny. That Sir 7% Maldrum told him, 
the Colonel had raiſed ſuch a fire of contention among 
the chief officers at Newark ſiege, that he durſt not call a 
council of war to conſult how to manage their buſineſs, 
being there continually in conteſt with my Lord Wil- 
loughby, Colonel Rofliter, Sir Miles Hubbard, Sir 
John Paragraffe, and divers of the Lincoln committee: 
ſo that the commander in chief knew not well what to 
do, by reaſon of theſe diſtractions, when Prince Rupert 
came upon them. 'That he put Boſton into great dan- 
ger of being loſt to the enemy, by ordering all the pow- 
der out of the magazine, and notwithſtanding the loſs 
of his own regiment's arms at Newark, yet he refuſed 
to ſend for a ſupply to the governourof Lynn, till that 
ſupply was ordered by another ; and when it did come, 
he ſent the men immediately to recover Crowland, 
which had been loſt by his means. Tlie Earl of Man- 
cheſter having beard the Major's complaint, ſent him 
poſt to London, to the committee of both king- 
doms, about his marching to recover Lincola, and 
thence to march to York to join the Scots. After his 
return, he renewed his complaints at Lincoln, defiring 
a council of. war might be called thereupon. A trial 
by a court martial was alſo follicited by ſome of the 
committee of Lincoln, who drew a very heinous 
c againſt Colonel K ing, as did alſo the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Boſton ; theſe laſt preſſing Cromwell to 
uſe all bis intereſt in the Earl, that they might be ad- 
mitted to make their articles good in a council of war. 
Here a leſs ſpirited and more artful proſecutor would 
have reſted the matter, eſpecially as he had found the 
ſweets of it, in being raiſed to the poſt of Lieutenant- 


Colonel of Dragoons, and moreover, ſeen the Colonel 


thereupon diſcharged the ſervice, and put out of all his 
commands and offices, Which were very many and pro- 
fitable; being Colonel of horſe, Colonel of dragoons, 
and Colonel of foot, Governor of Boſton and the parts 
of Holland, and Governor of the city and county of 
Lincoln, with a power to levy what money he judged 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the ſame. But the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel not being able to procure the trial by a 
court martial, prevailed with ſome of the Lincoln com- 

ittee to exhibit to the Houſe of Commons, in Auguſt 
1044, a charge of high crimes and miſdemeanors, con- 
fiſting of 22/articles, againſt the Colonel, undertaking 
to ſupport the greater part of them by his own teſti- 
mony (36). The precipitate raſhne(s and wrong head - 
ed zeal of this forward ſtep will appear preſently. 

[O] Proferred @ gaod poſt when the army was new 
anodelled, but reſolved to quit the ſervice.] He aſſures 
us this offer was made him by no mean man, even while 
ary wy _— » but that _y there was 
ſuch bitter e poor people of God, who 
were ſtrongly — to be Canes by them, 
who with all their might they had endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve ; and, * alſo, continues he, the laws and juſtice 
of the kingdom, to my underſtanding, in a very ſad 
* condition, I plainly told Lieutenant Cromwell, 7 
* would dig for turneps and carrots before I wanld fight 
* to ſet up a power to make myſelf a ſlave, which ex- 
« preſſion be reliſbed not well, Whereupon I told bim, 
Sir, I will, if 1 were free to fight again, never ſerve 
* @ jealous maſter while I live. For the Parliament, 
* by their late vote, hath declared a jealoufie in all men 
« that will not tate the Cournant, which I can never ds ; 


Commons 


* and therefore, ſeeing I have ſerved them faithfully, 
* and they are grown jealous of me without cauſe, after 
* ſo much aſſured experience of my faithfulneſſe, I will 
* never, in the mind 1 am now in, ſerve them as a ſol- 
dier while I breath, let them get whom they pleaſe, 
* and doe what they pleaſe (37). Lord Clarendon gives 
the following account of this matter : That * from the 
the time of Lilburne's returing to the army, after his 
* impriſonment at Oxford, he was entertained by Crom- 
* well with great familiarity, and in his conteſts with 
* the Parliament, was of much uſe to him, and privacy 
with him. But he began then to find him ſo reſtleſs and 
unruly a ſpirit, and to make thoſe advances in religion 
againſt the Preſbyterians, before he thought it ſeaſon- 
able, that he diſpenſed with his preſence in the army, 
where he was an officer of note, and made bim re- 
fide in Londan, where he wiſhed that temper ſhould 
be improved; and when the Parliament was fo 
much offended with his ſeditious humour, and the 
pampblets he publiſhed every day in religion, with 
refleftions upon their proceedings, that they reſolved 
to proſecute him with great rigour; towards which 
the Aſſembly of Divines , which he had likewiſe 
provoked, contributed their defire and demand. 
Cromwell wrotg a very paſſionate letter to the Par- 
* liament, that they ſhould ſoa much diſcourage their 
* army that was fighting for them, as to cenſure an 
* officer of it for bis opinion in point of conſcience, 
far the liberty whereof, and to free themſelves from 
* the ſhackles in which the Biſhops had enſlaved 
* them, that army had been principally raiſed ; upon 
* which all farther proſecution of Lilburne was de- 
«* clined at that time; tho? he declined not their fur- 
* ther provocation, and continued to make the 
* ceedings of the Parliament as odious as he could (38). 
The nature of this connexion between Cromwell 
and our author, which, agreeably to his plan, the 
noble hiſtorian here touches only ia generals, will, 
in the ſequel of this memoir, be ſeen fully and di- 
ſtinctly in the ſeveral particular incidents which were 
the effects thereof. To this purpoſe we mult ob- 
ſerve at preſent, that his Lordſhip is not to be un- 
derſtood (tho' the words ſeem to imply as much) to 
fignify our author's continuance in the army lon 
Io the new model of it made by Fairfax — 
Cromwell, ſince the contrary is not only aſſerted by 
Lilburne, as appears in the text and remark thereto ; 
but it is abundantly manifeſt in every ſep of his life 
after the time aſſigned there for his quitting the ſer- 
vice. Moreover Lilburne expreſsly declares, in 1649, 
that after he threw up his commitiion, fin April 1645] 
he never could fight as a ſoldier, although Cromwell 
by himſelf, face to face, and by his agents (he was 
confident of ir) had from time to time, and as earneſtly 
ſollicited him (as was poſſihle for a man to be ſollicited) 
to take a command in Fairfax's army (39). And we 
ſhall find hereafter, that the arch-rebel had much more 


difficulty in managing the reftleſs and unruly ſpirit 


"+ * TT FLY ES e 


of this underling, than his Lordihip's repreſentation 
of it is apt to one into the belief of. 
D] 4 printed p to Mr Prone in 1645.) 


Our author gives the following account of this piece: 
No ſooner was I by the ears with Mancheſter - 
November this year (40)], but Mr Prynne wrote his 
«* deſperate invective books againſt us all that would 
not be conformable to the Covenant { that cheat), 
and the Scots Prefbytery (that every thing and no- 
© thing) ; and would have had us all deſtroyed or ba- 
niſhed the land of our nativity : ſo, in conſcience to 
* God, and ſafety to myſelf and brethren, I ws in- 


« wardly compelled to deal with him that thus ſought to 


* deſtroy the generation of the Righteous ; and accord- 
« ingly I wrote him a ſharp epilile now in print, 
| * dated 


2941 


Dragoons, on the 16th of May 1644 (2). This (=) 1%. 
ery at the battle of Marſton · moor (a a), in the beginning 


(a a) Englane's 
Birthright, p. 6. 
edit. 1646, 4to. 


— 


(565) Reſolved 
Man's Refoly- + 
tion, where laſt 
cited. 


37 Reſolved 
Man's Reſolu- 
tion, p. 35, 35. 


la one place 
he calls them, 

by way of con- 
tempt, an aſ- 
ſembly of dry- 
vines, and char- 
tes them with 
perjury in preſ- 
fag the Cove- 
nant, where 
they cngage to 
maintain the old 
eſtabliſucd laws of 
then notoriouſly 
encouraging the 
violation of thaſe 
laws. Oppreſſed 
Man's Oppreſ- 
fion, p. 22+ 


(38) Hiſtory 
the Rebellion, 


Vol. III. p. 392. 
frft edit. in fol. 


of 


| and 
\ Amt; 4 
berties, P · 23 · 


See below 
> [X]» 


2942 


(ce) It was re> 
i in Eng- 


«Biethright, his caſe, 


at the beginning 
p. 6, 7. 


(41) In the epi- 
le to Len 


mentioned above 


in the text. 


(42) Legal and 


Fundamental Li- 


derties, p. 24. 


pounds of the 
ed to that houſe, by Colonel King a 


L IL BURN E. 
Commons on the 13th, on account of ſome paſſages in that piece, he printed another (49) wr 
epiſtle addreſſed to Mr Lenthal, charging the ſpeater with an — rw of 60 Recon. 


blick money [2]. N an accuſation againſt him being preſent- 
n 


ooo 


that officer, he publiſhed a third epiſtle to a friend, dated July the 25th, upon which he 


was committed to Newgate on the gth of Auguſt, and orders were given for his 


the Old-Bailey on a charge of ſeditious practices; but in the interim, printing a ſtate of 


* dated 7, Jan. 1645 (41), which brought upon my back 
* a whole ſea of troubles; and a vote or. votes in the 
* Houſe of Commons paſſed againſt me: whereupon, 
© without any more a-do, black Corbet and the Com- 
* mittee of Examinations makes me a priſoner, and 
* tofſeth and tumbleth me to the purpoſe. So, before 
* him, upon the 13th of June 1645, was I forced 
* to give in my reaſons (now in print) ; wherefore I 
* wrote that excellent and ſeaſonable epiſtle (which 
Vas the firſt-avowed public cannon, I know of, in 
* England diſcharged againſt the then infulting Preſby- 
ter for liberty of conſcience (42). By Mr Prynne's 
invective books our author means, 1. Twelve confi- 
derable queſtions touching Church-gowvernment. 2. In- 
dependency examined and refuted. 3. A full Reply to 
certain brief Obſervations and Antiqueries on Mr 
Prynne's Twelve Queſtions about Church government. 
4. Brief Animadverſions on Mr John Goodwwin's Theo- 
machia, all printed by that author in 1644, in 4to ; 
beſides another the following year, againſt which Mr 
Lilburne's Epiſtle, here ſpoken of, is particularly le- 
velled, as appears from the title in theſe words: An 
Anſwer ta Will Prynne, E/q; upon the coming out of his 
laſt booke, entitled, Truth triumphing over Falſchood ; 
Antiquity over Novelty; in which are laid down five 
Propoſitions, which the author defires to diſcuſs with 


| the ſaid Mr Prynne. 


[2 ] Charged the Speaker with embezzling 60000 J. 
of the public money.) As this affair is but little known, 
we ſhall give the following repreſentation of it, made 


(43) The author by one of Lilburne's friends (43). One Cob, a Sea- 


of England's 
Birthright, a 


captain (ſays the author) who was a priſoner in the 


pamphlet, if not King's-bench, and ill-uſed by Sir John Lenthal, the 


burae himſelf, 
yet manifeſt iy 
under his direc- 
tions, in 1646, 
410, The ritle 
of it is Eng- 


lang's Birtbright 


Juttified, again(t 
all arbitrary U- 


ſurpations, whe- 


Keeper, found means to convey a letter to the Speaker, 
his brother; wherein he charged Sir John with ſeiz- 
ing and detaining 60,000 /. belonging to Sir Baſil 
Brooke, without giving any account of it to the Parlia- 
ment: whereupon Cab being ſent for out of priſon, was 
brought to the door of the Houſe of Commons, in order, 
as he thought, to make his charge; for which pur- 
poſe he carried three or four witneſſes with him, to prove 
it. But the Speaker not calling him into the houſe, ſent 


ther regal or par- him out word, that he ſhould go back, and that himſelf 


hamentary, or 


under what vizor and 


ſoever ; where 
divers Queries, 
Obſervations, 
and Grievances, 
of the People, 


declaring the Par- 
liament's preſent 
Proceedings to be letter, 


directly contrary 
to thoſe funda- 
mental Princi- 


whereby 
— actions at 


firſt were juftifia- 


ble againft the 
King, in their 
preſent illegal 
dealings with 
thoſe that have 


would come ſhortly to his brother, Sir John's houſe, 
ſpeak with him there. Accordingly he did fo, 
but would admit none to be preſent. However, Cob 
returning to the priſon among his fellows, gave them 
a true account wfor his reputation of what had paſſed ; 
which was to this effect: That, as ſoon as he was 
brought into the room, the Speaker ſhew'd him his 
and aſked him if he would juſtify it? Yes, 
ſays Cob, and a great deal more, if you would do 
your duty in making it known to the honourable 
Houſe of Commons. Upon this the Speaker turning 
to Sir John, ſaid, If this be true, here is enough to 
hang you : to which Sir John replied, That Cob had 
miſrepreſented the matter; for, whereas, ſays he, he 
charges me with letting Violet [then a priſoner in the 
King's-bench] go twice to Oxford, during the time 
that he and Sir Ba! Brooke were contriving their 


been their pureſt plot againſt the City, you know I never let him go 


Friends, Advi- 


ſers, and Preſer- 


vers, and 


other sf 


but once, and then I had your warrant for it. Weill, 
well, (ſaid the Speaker) Captain Cob I ſeas you are an 
honeft man, and much injured by your adverſaries ; but 


high Concern- Hale hands, and be friends with Sir John, and I will 


ment to the 
Freedom of all 


the freeborn Peo- 


et you your liberty. But Cob perceiving that the 
Toner did nothing in it, ſent a copy of the aforeſaid 


ple of England, Letter to Mr William Pendry of London, with Ellen 
By a well-wifher Thomas's information about the 60,000 J. and which 
to the juſt cauſe, was then in Sir John's hands; which Letter the ſaid 


for which L. Col. 
John Lilburne is 


vnjuftly impri- 
foned in New- 
| gate, 


Pendry communicated to two Knights in Parliament, 
who took no more care than the Speaker to have it 
brought to light, nor the 60,000 /. attached. Thus 
the Sie heed, if we may believe this author, when our 


addreſſed to the world and his jury (cc), no bill was found againft him (d d), and 
he was diſcharged from the priſon by an order of the Houſe of Commons [R ], October 


the 


Lieutenant - colonel wrote the above-mentioned epiſtle 
to William Lenthall, Cc. wherein he lays open all 
this dark ſcene of roguery, as he calls it. On the 12th 
of July an information being given in to a Committee 
of the Houſe of Commons by three citizens of Lon- 
don, Mr Pretty, Mr Rawſon, and Mr Worley, that 
the 60,000 /. had been ſent to Oxford. Our author 
alſo appeared as an evidence againſt Sir John ; but 
the Committee having cleared him of the charge in the 
morning, the accuſation mentioned (44) in the text, 
was preſented to the Houſe in the afternoon by Colonel 
King and Dr Baſtwick, the former of whom had re- 
ceived a freſh provocation from him in this epiſtle, 
where, among other aggravations of the Speaker's in- 
juſtice and unrighteous dealings, he did not forget that 
of his taking no notice of the impeachment, as he 
calls it, againſt the Colonel mentioned in remark [P]. 
Neither is this the only inſtance wherein King found 
means to pay him in his own coin, as is there alſo 
ſuggeſted. As to Baſtwick, he appears plainly, as our 


der acquainted 


the Houſe, the 


no info lion o 
Dr Baſtwick, on the 12th of July, he was put ben har 
into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms on the 19th. While he was under 


Charge had 


brought u- 


the care of Pint bim, ang 


that be defired 


s either ro be tried 
trial at * 4iſcharged 


whereupon it 

on the queſtion 

that he be forth. 

with diſcharged, 

See the vote in 

Juſt Man's Ju- 
tion, p. 3. 


(44) Col. Treten 
and Mr Hawling 
were included in 
the accuſaticn, 
See our author's 
Letter to the 
Council of Agite- 
to's, at the end 
of the ſecond edi» 
tion of his Epi- 
ſt le to Judge 
Reeves, pub iſhed 
in 1647, 40. 


author obſerves, to be in this affair a meer tool off *5* 


Mr Prynne's forming, by whom he was ſupported in 
it, as will be ſeen in the following remark. 

[RI] He wrote an epiſtle—was ſent to Newgate, 
and ordered to be tried for ſedition, but diſcharged with- 
out @ trial.) If Lilburne's behaviour in this affair was 
inſupportably impudent, yet it muſt be allowed that 
neither did his fuperiors, in chaſtifing him, preſerve 
that gravity which became ſenators. For after his 
commitment to Newgate, a warrant being made out 
for ſeizing the copies of his books, the officer, in virtue 
of that authority, entered with his attendants into his 
houſe, where, finding no-body but an old gentle- 
woman, whom they put into a great fright, they run 
up into the chamber, and his wife being then big with 
child, and near her time, they ftole out of her drawers 
ſeveral pieces of child-bed linnen, beſides other things, 
refuſing to-ſhew or give an account of them to the 
old gentlewoman who defired it (45). Our author 
having followed his blow upon Mr Prynne in the 
Epiſtle to a Friend, mentioned above, that antagoniſt, 
wrote an an{wer, intitled The Lyar confounded, &c. 
wherein he charged Lilburne with having joyned the 
Separatiſts and Anabaptiſfls, in a conſpiracy to root out 
the members of that parliament by degrees, beginning 
with Mr Speaker, whom, if they could cut off, all the 
refl-would eafily follow ; and if this ſucceeded not, then 
to ſuppreſs and cut off this parliament by force of arms, 
and ſet up a new parliament of their own choice and 
function. To this our author, nothing diſmayed'there- 
at, printed a reply, with the title of Innocency and 
Truth juſtified, &c. In which he ſill inſiſts that Prynne 
had more than a finger in his proſecution, alledging 
as a proof thereof, this laſt piece of that adverſary, 
* which, ſays he, was framed, publiſhed cum privi- 
* legio, and dedicated to Mr Speaker, juſt at the 
time when he ſaw I was likely honourably to be de- 
* livered as a ſpotleſs and innocent man.” 
ing then to the charge of a conſpiracy againſt the 
Parliament, he obſerves, that by this heinous charge, 
Prynne had manifeſted himſelf a perfect knave and 
enemy to the kingdom in that he knew me, ſays he, 
« guilty of ſuch a thing, and never to this day durſt 
* queſtion me, or protecute me for it: and if it be 
but one of his falſe, malicious ſuggeſtions, then he 
* proves and declares himſelf a lyar to fix ſo noto- 
© rious a falſhood upon him, that in this, and all other 
things, bids defiance to him; yea, and in the ſame 
* falſe, ſcandalous, and tranſcendent lying book of 
his, befides ſcores of lyes, he fathers poſitively thir- 
teen or fourteen upon me in leſs than eight lines (46). 
Our author alſo offered publickly to prove this charge; 
but no notice being taken of that challenge, he tri- 
umphs in a piece written the next year over that 


Proceed - 


lying 


(45) See our ro- 
thor's ſecond epi- 
file to Sir H 
Martin, p. * 
When the copies 
of his book, 
The Oppreſſed 
Man's Oppreſ- 
fions, &c. were 
ſeized afterwards, 
he complains, 
that other books 
not in the war- 
rant were alſo 
ſeized, as Eng- 
land's Chains 
diſcovered, but 
could get no re- 
dreſs. It ap- 
pears, that by an 
act, Sept. 28, 
1647, officers 
were empowered 
to enter any 
ſhop or houſe, 
where they ſhall 
be informed, or 
have good cauſe 
to ſuſpect, any 
unlicenſed papers 
or pamphlets, 
and theſe Eng- 
land's Chains 
were not licenſed, 
Scobel's Collec- 
tion of Adds, &c. 
anno 1647, 


chap. xcv. 


(46) Innocence 
and Truth juſli- 


fied, p. 4 to 35 


N 


Reſolved 
(1. Reſolu- 


tion, p. 31 


(48) P. 6, 


(49) P. 25. 


I * * 
S 1 


- 


the 14th, without being brought to a trial. 
his arrears (which he had 


lower 


upon a petition he had preſented there for reparations and damages, on account of his ſuf- Arthur Hader, A << < 

ferings in the Star-chamber, and "on the 13th of February his cauſe was re-heard and a f. F. Cow = 
few days afterwards the former decree of 1640, annulling the proceedings of the Star- were his Counſel >; 
chamber was confirmed, and on the 5th of March he obtained a decree for two thouſand an be 
pounds, and a bill to that effect having paſſed the Houſe on the 27th of April, was ſeiit 
down to the Commons for their conſent (ee): but in the beginning of that month he was Tan ln << 


charged by the Committee of Accounts with a debt of 2000 l. to the State [T'], and was v. Gene LG 


lying and paultry fellow, who durſt never (ſays he) 
embrace my challenge there made to him, nor ne- 
ver ſo much as in any of his late voluminous lines 
return one word of anſwer, that ever I could ſee, to 
* what there I juſtly fixed upon him; and therefore, 
* by his filence in that particular, though he hath 
« printed ſcores of ſheets fince, he hath given me juſt 
* cauſe now to proclaime him ſo notorious and baſe a 
* liar, that he is not aſhamed to tell and publiſh above 
a dozen in eight lines (47).” Dr Baſtwick alſo felt 
the point of our Lieutenant-colonel's pen in this 
Epiſtle to a Friend. Mr Prynne therefore undertook 
his cauſe in a pamphlet, intitled 4 juſt Defence of 
John Baſtwick, Do#or of Phyfich, againſt the Calumnies 
of John Lilburne, &c. in five ſheets, 4to, by way of 
anſwer to a reproach caſt upon the members of the 
Houſe of Commons. In our author's epiſtle he allows 
a great part of the members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons to be in underſtanding no better than minors. 
Dr Baſtwick having expreſſed himſelf to the ſame 
purpoſe in theſe remarkable words (48): As there 
is no family that is never ſo honeft, that has not a 
whore or a knave of their kindred ; ſo it is impoſſible 
in ſuch a great council as the Parliament, but they 
ſhould have ſome ninnies and groles, and men that have 
no more wit than will es from their noſe to their 
mouth, The piece above cited, called England": Birth- 
right, &c. coming out in reply to that of Baſtwick, 
the author thereof, making merry with this paſſage, 
ſays (49), * Surely this Parliament will be contempti- 
* ble not only to their foes, but alſo to their friends, 
and will never ſhake off this blot with the State 
*qunleſs they call him to an account, and make him 
* name whom he means, and puniſh the licenſer that 
© durſt be fo bold to let ſuch a book be publiſhed 
cum privilegio to the diſhonour of the very Parlia- 
* ment itſelf. Surely Sir John, and his brother the 
© Speaker, have fee'd Baſt wick well, and are not very 
* ſound ; that they put him their ſtalking-horſe upon 
* ſach deſperate courſes, to ſalve up their credit; and 
© he has as little wit as honeſty in him to be earneſt 
for Sir John Lenthal in particular, who is notori- 
* ouſly known to be the greateſt whoremaſter, adul- 
* terer, rogue, cheat, thief, and what-not. There has 
© fo many complaints been made to this preſent 
* Parliament (tho' little effect they have taken, by 
* reaſon of the Speaker's power and intereſt) againſt 
him, whoſe common practice it is to walk in con- 
* tempt and violation of the known laws of the king- 
dom, and the making of them null and of none 
effect, as much as in him lies, to the ruin and de- 
* ſtruction of thouſands of the free denizens of Eng- 
* land. Beſides his outlawries, which have been out 
«* againſt him theſe three years ; he has dozens of exe- 
* cutions upon him, and yet walks abroad, and con- 
* tinues Keeper of the King's-bench priſon, and Juſ- 
* tice of Peace; and, as it is reported, is Chairman of 
* a Committee, by means of which he is inveſted with 
* a power to cruſh and deſtroy every man that but 
opens his mouth to ſpeak of his baſeneſs and in- 
« juſtice. The height of his injuſtice (continues -he) 
and of his arbritrary and tyrannical government, is 
* ſcarcely in Strafford to be parallelled, which is ſo 
« inſupportable to the poor oppreſt priſoners in the 
« King's-bench, that they have got a proverb among 
them in theſe words: The ers rule the Commit- 
tees, the Speaker rules the Lawyers, Sir Jobs Lenthal 
rules the Speaker, Thomas Dutſon rules Sir Fohn 
Lenthal, and the Devil rules Dutſon. In his letter to 
the council of Agitators, our author, ever mindful to 
VOL. V. No. 246. 
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preſented ſoon after quitting the army) was read by that houſe, 

but being referred to the Committee of Accounts, where he refuſed to give in the parti - : 

culars 5 oath, no order was made for payment [S]. 
0 


duſe, our author was engaged in another buſineſs before the Houſe of Lords, e Hue 


art * * 
1 * * 11 Pg 
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On the roth of November the petition for 


While theſe things mba _ 
and Cry after Sir 


B adſhaw 


PF £% - 
hich be printed "<= A; 
with Cook's ag- 1 


ſufferings ſoon . 


Age - 2: 2s on » SEG 

make the beſt of every thing he did to his own advan- 2 2.—— 

tage, aſcribes his diſcharge from Newgate without a ; 

trial, to the influence which the fate of his caſe, men- 

tioned in the text, had upon the jury ; but it is more 

probable that his eſcape was owing to the ſharp letter 

which, as Lord Clarendon informs as, was wrote to 

the Parliament by Cromwell ; which is likewiſe e temuk 

confirmed by ſeveral paſſages in England's Birth- [91 

right, pregnant with the higheſt encomiums upon 

Cromwell, who is there proclaimed to be ſeaſoned at 

heart, and not rotten-cored ; free from partiality and 

ſelf-intereſt ; well-ſtilled in ſoldering the digjoynted ppi. 

rits in the army ; and infinitely hating all factiuus par- 

takings and baſe ſelf-gains, p. 32; and "tis remark- 

able, that while Lilburne lay in Newgate, upon a peti- 

tion of ſome of his friends, the — of the Hooſe 

of Commons ſent him 100 J. in part of his arrears (50). (f) Ibid. p. 3” 
[S] No order was made for payment.) Here again and Innocence 

he met his adverſary, Mr Prynne, who, as Chairman of and Truth juſti- 

the Committee, tendred him an oath to the following fied, p. 29, 30» 

effect: That he ſhould ſwear what was due to him, 

and what he had received, and what free quarters he 

had had, as alſo what horſes and arms from the State. 

This oath, as he acquaints his friend, he ſtoutly re- 

fuſed, reſolving rather to loſe all his money, and to be 

hanged, before he would make bimſelf ſuch a flave as 

to deprive himſelf of the benefit of the good and juſt 

laws of England, by taking ſuch a wicked and un- 

lawful oath. He farther alledged to the Committee, 4 

that having loſt ſeveral of his papers and muſter-rolls, | 

when he was plundered as above-mentioned, at the "6 

fiege of Newark, it was impoſſible for him to comply 

with the oath : and moreover, that he never dreamt 

of any ſuch thing, as being called to give an exact ac- 

count to the Parliament,” walking, as he declares, by 

that rule that was eſtabliſhed in the ordinances then ia 

being ; thinking that if the Army-Committee that was | 

ſet other them to look to them, and the Council of 

War, that was to puniſh them for any miſdemeanour, 

had nothing to ſay nor accuſe him of, that he ſhould 

have had his accounts audited, and ſent by thoſe per- 

ſons named in the ordinance, under whom he ſerved, 

and not be brought to a Committee at London ; 

* That was not in being (continues he) when I en-. 

6 d my life, nor had all the while that I was a 

C Fl ier any power over us, nor never was in the field 

* to know what belongs unto a ſoldier, and are merely 

* in my apprebenſion intentively erected to cheat and en- 

* ſnare honeft and faithful commanders of their juſt 

due. This was a home-thruſt, but he acknowledges 

it was aimed only at Prynne. He afterwards told 

them that he had his commiſſions ready to juſtify 

his ſervice, and craved ſo much money as was due to 

him thereon for his pay, deſiring them to let him have 

a charge what moneys, c. they could fix upon him, 

and he would either acknowledge or diſprove it ; but 

the Committee aſſuring him, nothing could be done 

anleſs he would take the oath, he was diſmiſſed, tel- 

ling them he muſt and would repair again to the 

Houſe of Commons that ſent him thither (51). 1 
(T1 Charged with a debt of 20001. due to the Gn 

State.) Before the decree for 2000 J. in the Houſe tian, p. 36, 37 

of Lords was tranſmitted to the lower Houſe, our au- 

thor was ſummoned before the Committee of Ac- 

counts there, with the following warrant. | 
By wirtue of an Ordinance of Parliament of the 

224 of February, 1643, for taking the general ac- 

counts of the Kingdom, theſe are to _— you to 4 

pear before ut of the Committee by the ſaid - : 

nance, at the Houſe of Mr Freeman in Cornbill, | | 

32 & - London, | 
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14th of October, 
at his delivery 
out of Newgate. 


(gz) Two 
houſek eeper 


a ſtranger. 


* 
* 
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moreover arreſted for the like ſum on the 14th at the ſuit of Colonel King, in an action 
(ff) On the ol treſpaſs, from the Court of Commonepleas, for calling him a traytor (ff). Our au- 
| thor being exceedingly provoked with this proſecution, which hindered him from bring- 


ing the 
his a 


air of the Lord's decree to a good iſſue, having put in extraordinary bail for 
(gg), he firſt offered a petition to the Houſe of Commons, to bring the 
ms Colonel to his trial upon the abovementianed impeachment [CV]: and receiving no ſatiſ- 


— Ry faction there (bh, he penned an epiſtle by way of appeal to Judge Reeves, and printed 


Reeves, p. 3+ 


and ſtill does hold to 


farenoon. Hereof fail you nat. 


it with the title of The juſt Man's Juſtification [J. This piece was dated the 


London, on Widneſday next, at ten „ clock in the 
Dated the geb of 
March, 1645. 


Anthony Biddal, Thomas Bramfield, 

Thomas Hodges, Henry Hunter, 

Robert Ellis, Richard Burren, 

John Gregory, Humphry Foord. 
To Lieutenant Colonel John Lilburne. 


Coming before them, Mr Prynne again in the chair 

ke to him thus: © Lieutenant-colonel, you were 

me months ago with us, by virtue of an of the 
Houſe of Commons, about your accounts, and we gave 
you time ever fince to ſtate them ; but hearing no- 
thing from you, according to our expectation, we 
have ſent for you to clear yourſelf of above 2000 J. 
that is fixed upon you to be received of Mr Goulſon 
the Treaſurer, Mr Weaver, and Colonel King.” To 
this the Lieutenant-colonel replied, that the order 
from the Houſe of Commons, which gave them par- 
ticular cognizance of his accounts, was procured by 
his own ſeeking, and that he brought it to them of 
his own accord, being not compelled by any man ; 
that becauſe he conceived it juſt, he had defired that 
the parties concerned in his accounts might be ſum- 
moned before them ; that ſo, face to face, the charge 
againſt him might be made good, and the ballance 
ſettled, which he was very confident was divers hun- 
dred pounds in his favour. That upon their refuſing 
this, without his taking an oath, which he did then 
e unjuſt, notwithſtanding the 
ordinance of Parliament authorizing them to inſiſt 
upon it, he had left them to ſeek his right in a more 
legal way from the Houſe ; and that he was ſure they 
neither commanded nor defired him to come any more 
before them ; neither did he promiſe it. That the 
loſs of time thereby was no loſs to them, nor to the 
State, but to him, in whoſe debt, the State was, and 
not he to them ; that if he had not certainly knowa it 


to be fo, it was not likely he ſhould have taken ſo 


(52) Id. ibid. 
and p. 38. 


(53) Preparative 
to a Hue and 


Cry, p. 17, 


much pains to get his accounts audited. In conclu- 
hon therefore, he deſired he might have a particular 
charge, and have a competent time allowed to him to 
put in his exoneration, that ſo he might not be hin- 
dered from compleating his buſineſs before the Lords. 
In which, (ſays he) Gentlemen, I hope you will not 
* hinder me, by commanding me hither to wait upon 
you: but ſuch a particular charge being again re- 
fuſed, unleſs he would take the aforeſaid oath, and Mr 
Prynne ſtill preſſing that he ſhould ſpeedily come again 
before them, that ſo the State might not ſuffer, by 
reaſon of the moneys he had received, and ſtood 
charged with; he offered either that they ſhould make 
ſtoppage of the money he expected to receive by 
the decree of the Lords, or elſe to put in good ſecu- 
rity to anſwer the charge. With this the Committee 
was ſatisfied, and gave him, at his ewn motion, a 
month, or fix weeks time : for which he thanked 
them, and, taking his leave (52), plyed his buſineſs in 
the Houſe of Lords, where to effectuate their decree of 
March 5th, he obtained another for the preſent levy- 
ing of the ſaid 2000 J. out of the lands of the Lord 
Cottington, Sir Francis Windebanke, and Ingram the 
Deputy-warden of the Fleet, who gagged him upon 
the pillory, at eight years purchaſe, as they were be- 
fore the wars, with the allowance of intereſt at 8 per 
cent. per annum, in caſe of obſtruftions for all or any 
part of it. To this purpoſe an Ordinance was drawn 
up, which fully paſſed that houſe on the 15th, zoth, 
and * of April, 1646, and was afterwards tranſ- 
— to the Houſe of Commons (53) for their 
conient. 


(U] 4 petition for the trial of Colonel King.) In 


this petition, to which a copy of the above- mentioned 


6th of 
June, 


22 articles is annexed, he confeſſes the charge of cal- 


ling Colonel King a traytor, and declares himſelf 


ready to prove it, when the Colonel ſhould be brought 
to his trial before the Houſe : to obtain which trial, 
he urges that the Colonel's offences (as the articles an- 
nexed evince) are not only treaſonable and capital, but 
ſuch as are properly examinable and only triable in 
Parliament (54). Wherefore, ſince he could not at 
law give any plea in bar, or juſtification of the wards 
pretended to be ſpoken by him, until the Colonel be 
either convicted or acquitted upon his trial, he prays 
that Houſe to give orders to ſtay any further proceed- 
ings upon the ſaid action of 2000 J. againſt him (55), 
until ſentence be given on the ſaid trial. 

[II] The juſt ma t juſtification ] When our au- 
thor found there was no likelihood of having his pe- 
tition, mentioned in the laſt remark, read in the Houſe 
of Commons, he went with Cromwell to Oxford, then 
beſieged by the Parliament's forces, to ſee if, with 
Colonel Ireton, and other of his friends there, he 
could do any thing to ſtave off his own trial at com- 
mon law *till Colonel King's trial in Parliament was 
over; but his journey was to no purpoſe, being /eft 
(as he ſays) in the ſud by Cromwell, who firſt en- 
gaged him in it [by his private inſtructiont mentioned in 
remark [NI J. and promiſed to ſtand to him (56). 
Upon this diſappointment he returned to London, 
and conſulted ſeveral Counſel, who all concurred in 
opinion, that he muſt put into the Court of Com- 
mon-pleas no other plea than either guilty or not 
guilty ; and likewiſe, chat the common law took no no- 
tice of Ordinances or Articles of War, nor of any thing 
called treaſon but what was done againſt the King; 
by which argument Colonel King, in the betraying of 
Grantham and Crowland to the King's party, had 
done that which was juſtifiable and not puniſhable ; 
* which was more (continues he) than I knew be- 
fore; ſo that in this extraordinary tranſcendegt 
* ſtrait, to ſave myſelf from being condemned by a 
* Judge (whoſe power flows merely from an ordi- 
* nance of Parliament) in 20co /. for no other crime 
* but for the faithful endeavouring to diſcharge my 
* duty to the — 56 endeavouring the pu- 
* niſhment of one proſeſſedly under the Parliament's 
« juriſdidtion, for violating and tranſgreſſing their ordi- 


* nances, unto which he himſelf ſtooped and ſub- 


* mitted, I was of neceſſity forced and conſtrained, 
rauhen all other juſt and rationall wayes and meanes 
Failed me, to pen my plea myſelf, and in print direct 

it to the Judge; and called it, The uſt Man's Juſ- 
* tification ; or, A Letter by way of plea in Bar; 
« written by Lieutenant colonel J. Lilburne to the 
* honourable Juſtice Reeves, one of the Juſtices of the 
* Commonwealth's court, commonly called Common - 
* pleas (57). In the entrance, he takes notice that 
he had before ſpoken with the Judge about this cauſe, 

and found a very courteous, fair, and rational carriage 
from him (58), which emboldened him to write this 

letter : wherein, after many abuſes thrown upon the 

Common-law proceedings therein, he denies that ju- 

riſdiction over him in the preſent cauſe, as being then 

depending in Parliament, and peremptorily refuſing to 
put in any plea into the court, whoſe forms he did 
not underſtand himſelf, and would not truſt the Serjeants 
to plead for him; be proceeds ſoldier- like in the follow - 

ing words: Having conteſted above this ſeven years 

with all forts and kinds of perſons that would deſtroy 

* me, and having often been in the field among bul- 

lets and ſwords, to maintaine the common liberties 
and freedomes of England, againſt all the declared 
traiterly oppugners thereof ; and having, by the 
goodneſs of God, eſcaped many dangers and deaths, 
and being in my own” apprehenſion ready to be rut- 
nated and deſirazed by a weapon inferior to a tay- 
* lor's bodkin, ( namely) a formalitie or punctiilo in 
* law, it hath rouzed up my ſfirit to charge it with 
* a /oldier's 


(bb) 
above 
divers of his 
friends hands 
the Houſe, but he 
read when the 
er was w 
to the Judge, 
who was Chief. 
Juſtice of the 
Court, June 6, 
Ibid, p. 18, 


It had lain 


i 


($4) For this he 
cites the follow. 
iug records, 

ot. Parl. 1. 
Rich. II. No, 
33, 39, 40. 
Rot. Parl. 7 
Rich. II. No, 
17, 22. 


} uft , 
ee 


20 to 24. 


(56) This wa 
written in 1647, 
after he had be» 
pun to quarrel 
with Crumwell 


(57) Letter to 
the Council of 
Agitators, ubi 
ſupra, p. 26. 


(58) Lord Cla- 
rendon obſerves, 
that Reeves was 
a man of good 
reputation for 
learning 2 in · 
tegrity, a 
who, in good 
times, would 
have been a good 
Judge, Hider 
of the Rebellion, 
Vol. I. p. 549+ 
folio edit. 


p. 19. 

42 epiſtle is 
cated from his 
houſe in Half- 
moon alley in 
Petty-France, 
near Biſhopſgat®, 
London, June 
6, 1646. 


(60) Idem, p. 
9 and 20. 


(61) Ruſh worth, 
Vol. II. part üi. 
p» 732 to 736. 


62) Legal and 

undamental Li- 
berties, p · 26. 
where he tells 
vs, Cromwell 
firſt ſollicited his 
wife at London 
to ſend for him 
for this purpoſe, 
from the leaguer 
at Crowland, 
and afterwards 
by a meſſage de- 
hvered to him by 
his brother-in- 
law Deſborough, 
pear Sir Will. 
Ruſſel's in Cam- 
bridgeſhire. 


(63) Our author 
obſerves, that 
Oliver only im- 
peached the Earl 
tor this end, to 
get him out of 
his command, 
that he might 
get in a friend of 
his own that he 
could rule, and it 
may be in time 
himſelf, Ibid, 
Ruſhworth alſo, 
Where laſt cited, 
takes notice, 
that theſe miſ- 
cat riages in the 
amy, and coff- 
teſts het ween the 
commanders, 
pave occafion for 
the new model. 
ling of the Par- 
liament”s forces, 


7 In remark 
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and ng therein aſperſed the pr: s in aw as unjuſt and ile, and al- 
e s upon the arr gon bu) | n | 


{X}, be was called on the 10th 


before the Houſe af Lords, where that Noblemaa being r, and examining him 
upon interogatories touching the writing of the juſt met book, he not only refuſed 
to anſwer, but againſt their juriſdition over him in the prefent caſe, whereup- 


on he was committed to Ne 


| W hence, upon the 16th, he fent an 
Houſe of Commons, which being received there (i i), he 


to t 


contempt of the upper Houſe [T]; for which, having been firſt committed cloſe priſoner in 


Newgate on the, 2 3d, 
ioth of July, a remonſtrance 


he was ſent thence to the Tower as a more ſecure cuſtody ; on the 
figned by many thouſand perfons having been preſented to 


the Houſe of Commons in his favour LZ J. In the Tower he was denied the uſe "7 


© @ ſoldier's pure refelution in d new and ente 
* manner (59). | | | 
[KJ * caſt ſome refletions upon the Earl of 
Mancheſter.) The offenſive words are introduced in 
that part of this pamphlet, where our author relates 
the ſeveral applications which had been made to bring 
Colonel King to his trial, before the Earl of Man- 
cheſter his ral and a Council of War, and par- 
ticularly thoſe made to Cromwell, to ufe his intereft 
with my Lord for that purpoſe : and, obſerving that 
they could not all prevail, he proceeds thus: The rea- 
* ſon of <vbich I am not able i render, wnleſſe it were 
* that his [(C] two chaplains, Lee and Gar- 
© ter, prevailed with the Earles two chaplains, My 
Al and Good, te ca a Scotch-clergy miſt over their 
* Lord's eyes, that be ſhould net be able to fee 
* formitie in Colonel King : but this I dare confidently 
* ſay, if there ue had had faire play, and juſtice im- 
* partially, King had as furely died as ever male. 
92 og in England did.” In his petition alſo to the 
ouſe of Commons, annexed to this epiſtle, praying 
that the Colonel might be brought to his re 
them, having occaſionally mentioned the Earl of Man- 
cheſter, he put this marginal note thereto, who was 
fince impeached of treaſon by L. G. C. [ Licutenant- 
General Cromwell} for being falſe to his truſt, and had 
undoubtedly loft his head therefore, if L. G. C. had fol- 
lowed it as he ſhould (60). hat was the conſequence 
of the Earl's reſentment, and the furprizin —— 
of our author thereupon, will fall under the next re- 
mark. At preſent, the particular defign of this me- 
moir leads ns to view the paſſages here quoted in an- 
other light ; not as they relate to the quarrel between 
the Earl and Lilburne, but with to the con- 
nexion betwen him and Cromwell. In theſe paſſages 
we ſee a reſentment plainly expreſſed of the latter's 
behaviour, in forbearing to puſh the proſecution of 
Manchefter. His accuſation of that general had 
been preſented to the Houſe of Commons, in Novem- 
ber 1644, ſoon after the action at Dennington-caſtle 
in Berkſhre (61). Upon which a Committee was ap- 
pointed to examine into the Earl's conduct, before 
whom Lilburne had ſwore heartily, in ſupport of the 
charge againſt him, incited thereto as well by his own 
quarrel with the Earl, on the ſcore of Colonel King, as 
by Cromwell's particular inftigation (62). But after new 
modelling of the army, wherein Mancheſter was laid 
aſide, the Lieutenant-genera), his proſecutor, hav- 
ing obtained his ends (63), reſolved to give himſelf no 
farther trouble about the proſecution : however, con- 
ſidering Lilburne's temper, it was neceſſary to hide 
that ſecret purpoſe from him, which was done fo ef- 
feQually, that no ſhadow of any ſuſpicion he had there- 
of ever appeared before this epiſtle ro Judge Reeves. On 
the contrary, the abovementionꝰd encomiums inEngland's 
Birth- right (64), are beſtowed upon Cromwell, purely 
in the view of his will to that proſecution, and in 
a full perſuafion of his earneſt defire to puſh it to a final 
iſſue: inſomuch, that the author makes it one of his 


charges againſt the Parliament, that Cromwell was 
fent by them, contrary to his own inclination, firſt, to 
the fiege of Taunton, and then to Windſor and elſe- 


where, with a particular deſign to keep him out of 
the way, and thereby hinder him from purſuing the up- 
right purpoſes of his heart, either to lay Manchefler flat 
np his back, or fall himſelf in the confli#. So 
warmly was Lilburne at this time attached to his then 
umſufpected friend: but being /eft by this friend in the 
adi, as he expreſſes it upon the affair of his arreſt by 
Colonel King abovethentioned, he began to look more 
narrowly into his condu@ ; and thence were kindled 
thoſe ks of jealouſy which. ſhewed themſelves 
firſt in the epiſile to Judge Reeves. But we ſhall find 


any de- 


him hereafter conſtantly ſpeaking of Cromwell as his 
enemy, and treating him with the genuine virulence 
of his pen ; except in an inſtance or two, when that 
arch diſſembler found it neceſſary for compleating 
his own ends to ſhew this wayward ſpirit ſome favour ; 
which was alſo as often repaid with ſuitable acknow- 
ledgments on his part. 

Y] Perſevered in ſhewing the utmoſt contempt 0 
the upper Houſe.) The author's account of this wh 
affair is worth peruſing. as follows: judge Reeves 

(ſays he) being wounded within at the downright 
truth of my formentioned Epiſtle or Plea, that laſh- 
eth the bafe and abomin corruptions of him 
and the reſt of his brother judges ; and finding ſome- 
thing in it that brands Mancheſter for an unjuſt man 
in his late generalſhip, who then was Speaker of the 
Houſe of Peers, away to him trudgeth the Judge in 
all poſt-haſte with my book, to get him by his power 
to be revenged of me, which he was eafily pro- 
* yoked and perſaaded to; and accordingly the 1oth 
* of June, 1646, he gets an order to paſs the Lords 
* Houſe, to ſummon me up to their bar, to anſwer to 
« fuch things as I flood charged before their Lordſhips 
with, concerning the writing the aforeſaid Letter or 
Plea ; and when I came to their bar, they dealt with 
me like a Spaniſh Inquiſition, in examining me 
againſt myſelf, which forced me then at the bar 
to deliver in my plea in law, 7 prove that by the 
Laws of England they had no juriſdiction over Cam- 
moners to try them either for life, limb, liberty, or 
eftate ®, which plea and proteſtation (continues he) 
made them mad, and for which they ſent me to New- 
gate; from whence upon the 16th of June, I ſent my 
appeal for juſtice to the Houſe of Commons againſt 
them, which made the Lords madder ; whereupon 
they, upon the 22d of June, 1646, iſſued out an or- 
der to bring me to their bar again, where, in con- 
tempt of their juriſdiftion, | refaſed to kneel ; for 
* which they committed me to the keeper of New- 
gate, to be kept cloſe priſoner without pen, ink, or 
, paper, the acceſſe of my wife, or any other friend, 
* which was with rigour ſufficiently exerciſed upon me 
© *till the 10th of July, 1646 ; which day they iſſued 
* out another order to bring me again to the bar, at 
* which, when I came, in Ne height of contempt of 
their juriſdiction, I marched in amongſt them with my 
* hat on, and not only refuſed to kneel at their bar, but 
* alſo with my fingers flopt both my ears when they 
ent about to read my pretended charge ; for all 
* which they fined me 40001. to the King, and further 
* ſentenced me to be 4 ow ſeven years, or during 
* their pleaſure, in the Tower of Landon; to be fur 
* ever di;franchiſed of being capable to bear any office 
* or place in military or civil government, in Church 
* or Commonwealth 7 * 

[Z] 4 remonflrance in his favour) Before this 
Remonſtrance, which threatens to break into the priſon 
and releaſe our priſoner by force, there is prefixed a 
print of our author's head, with his face behind a 
croſs-barred priſon window included in an oval frame, 
with this inſcription thereon, Johannes Lilburne tar. 
fue 23, 1641. Over the frame are theſe words, 
The liberty of a free-born Engliſhman conferred on 
him by the Houſe of Lords, 1646: to which, on 
the right hand, is added an eſcutcheon, bearing the 
arms of his fainily, three water-budgets, with a half- 
moon for diſtindtion of the ſecond ſon. Under the 
frame are the following no contemptible lines : 

Gaze not upon this ſhadow that is vain, | 

Bat rather raiſe thy thoughts a higher ftrain ; 

To God I mean, who ſet this young man free, 

And in like ſtraight, can eke deliver thee ; 


Yea, 


2648 


perſevered in ſhewing the utmoſt (i Letter to 


the Council of 
Agitators, p. 7» 


® This plea and 
proteſtation he 
printed in his 
piece intitled, 
The Freeman's 
Freedom vindi- 
cated, p. 3. edit. 
1646, not long 
after this impri- 
ſonment. 


+ Legal and 
Fundamental Li- 
2 b. 255 


c. p. 1, 2+ 


(65) The Gra- 
ver's name is put 
within the 
trame, G. Cle. 
fit. 


(66) Oppreſſed 
Man's Oppreſ- 
fions, p. 23. 


livered by bis wife, 


LII LAB U RAIN E. 


ink, and paper, and no body ſuffered to viſit him; however, he found means do wle 
another petition [AA, 


| " | 23d, a committee, was appointed to hear and report 
his complaint againſt; the Lord. Sir Henry Martin was chairman of this committee, 
before whom our author made his firſt plea in the inner Court of Wards; on the laſt day 
of October, and was heard again by them in the Exchequer- chamber, November the 6th 
following (K , but no report being made to the Houſe, he ſent a copy of his ſecond plea 
before the Committee to dr Henry Martin, and afterwards printed it under the title of 
The Anatomy of the Lords Tyranny. Not content with the juſtice done to himſelf in this 
performance, he publiſhed, not long afterwards, another book entitled, The oppreſſed 
Man's Oppreſſion declared, c. in which he\complained of the injury done to him by the 
Houſe of Commons, in their deferring to take his caſe into conſideration, and threatening 
to raiſe the people in his defence, he proceeds to charge that Houſe, not only with hav- 
ing of late years done nothing for the general good, but alſo, with having made many 


22 to the Houſe of Commons, which being de- 
rc 


ordinances notoriouſly unjuſt and oppreſſive [BB]. Whereupon the whole impreſſion was 


Vea, tho" the Lords have him in bonds againe, 
The Lord of Lords will his juſt cauſe maintaine. 


This print appears plainly to be done at our au- 
thor's diſcharge from the Fleet in 1641. The 
inſcription over the frame, and the two laſt. 
verſes under it being added, and the head, 


which is well graved (65), probably retouched 
pon this oel. 


[AA] He found means to write a petition.) This 
was a piece of management for which our author tri 
umphed ſoon after over the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
Colonel Francis Weft, in the following terms: On the 
* 10th of July, 1646, I came hither, and you ſent 
me to the lodge where I am, with extraordinary ſtrict 
and ſevere commands u 


my keeper, who, with- 
in certain days after 


- came to him, demanded 
* chamber-rent of me at a great deal higher rate than 
I pay: I told him neceſſity had no law, and I there- 
fore deſired him to aſk me reaſonable, and he ſhould 
* ſee what I would ſay to him. So at laſt he aſked me 
. ts s. per week. I told him I knew well the laws of 
* all the priſons in England, and 15 8. per week was 
* a great deal of money for bare lodging; but in regard 
it was with me as it was, conditionally that he for 
his part would uſe me and my friends that ſhould 
come to ſee me with civillity and humanitie, I would 
give him 15s. per week, and find my own linnen 
beſides ; proteſting unto him, that the firſt time he 
uſed me or any that came to ſee me churliſhly, I 
would not pay him one penny more of money: 
and I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, I had no cauſe to 
complain of the man in point of civility, nor he of 
me in performing my promiſe : for I have paid him, 
tho" it has been with ſome ſtraights to me, betwixt 
20 and 30 / —Now (continues he) I will deal in- 
genuovily with you, and give you the true reaſon 
why I condeſcended to pay chamber-rent at firſt. 
It was becauſe I had potent enemies to deal with in 
the Houſe of Lords, who had ſentenced me to pay 
40 7. illegally and unjuſtly, and entred crimes 
againſt me in their records: I told you at firſt I was 
refreſhed at my hopes of being freed, but I thought you 
would have deſtroyed me before I could clear myſelf, 
and anatomize their cruelty, both of which my ſoul 
thirſted after ; and therefore if I had been able 1 
would have purchaſed an opportunity ef doing it at 
201. a week. And truly, Sir, I have done my do, 
and publiſhed my cauſe to the witw of the whole 
kingdom. Firfl, In my wife's petition, delivered to the 
Houſe of Commons, September 23d, 1646. 2dly, In 
my book called London's Liberty in Chains, diſcovered. 
And, 3dly, Trice before the Committee of the honour- 
able Houſe of Commons ; the laft diſcourſe of which 
f publiſhed under the title of the Anatomy of the 
Lords Tyranny ; and ſome friends have helped me in 
Vox Plebis, and Regal Tyranny diſcovered ; which 
vill live when I am dead, and prove the Lords 
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© winding bret (660. This is another inſtance of Lil- * 


burne's confidence in boafting ; for notwithſtandin 

we ſee him here declaring with ſoch an air of ſelf- 
ſatisfaction, that he had brought the keeper entirely 
to his bow ; yet we find him inſerting a poſtſcript 
to his book called London's Liberty in Chains di/- 
covered, purely to apologize for any incorrectneſ in 
the — or any errors or deficiencies in the 
quotations of that piece, on account of his being de- 


ſeized 


barred pen, and ink, and paper, and obliged to write by 
ſcraps as he could ſteal an opportunity ; and that he had 
no means of peruſing or correcting his papers either be- 
fore or after they were put to the preſs. The truth is, this 
bragging temper was as much a part of his conſtitution as 
quarrelling, he could no more forbear that than this, nor 
either of them, any more than (to uſe an expreſſion of his 
own) he could forbear eating when he was hungry. Both 
were continually breaking out in ſeaſon and out of fea- 
ſon. Indeed it muſt be owned, that the paſſage now under 
conſideration was well-timed enough. He had then 
formed a defign (67), which he afterwards carried 
into execution (68), of exerting all the powers of his 
E to raiſe ſuch a mob as ſhould be able to attempt 
omething effectual towards redeeming him from his 
captivity, in order to which it ſeemed neceſſary to 
fleſs them before hand, with a full perſuaſion of 
is extraordinary worth and abilities. But this pur- 
poſe in his preſent circumſtances was anſwered unde- 
niably well, by ſetting before their eyes a freſh proof 
of thoſe abilities in outwitting his keeper, and in him 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, and thereby evacuating 
an expreſs order of the Houſe of Lords. Surely ſuch 
a hero muſt be deſerving of any enterprize in his be- 
half. In ſhort, this has ſo much the face of a well- 
concerted ſcheme, that was not the faculty of glorying 
in his impudence perfectly congenial to Lilburne's 
nature, and ever forward to diſplay itſelf without the 
view of ſerving any particular end therein, one would 
be apt to look upon the preſent inſtance of it as a 
pure piece of art. 

[BB] Oppreſſive ordinances.) We have given the mat- 
ter of his offence to the Houſe of Commons in the 
text, but no words, except his own, can repreſent the 
peculiar aggravations of it. Thus having declared 
that he has tried all fair means to get his report made 
to the Houſe, that ſo he might have a hearing before 
them; and that he defires nothing more than to be 
called out to a legal trial, he proceeds in theſe words ; 
* which, if they do not, but reſolve to keep me here, 
I will, by God's aſſiſtance, before many months be 
expired, give them cauſe, with a witneſs, to call me 
out ; for here, if I can help it, I will not be de- 
ſtroyed with a lingring death, tbo" they cut me to 
pieces as ſmall as fleſh for the pot. And therefore, 
having now with a long deliberation committed my 
wife and children to the care and protection of an 
All-merciful God, whom, for about theſe ten years, 
I have feelingly and ſenſibly known for my God in 
* Jeſus Chriſt, who with a mighty protection and pre- 
* ſervation hath been with me in fix troubles, and in 
© ſeven, and from the day of my public conteſts with 
© the Biſhops, hath enabled me to carry my life in my 
hands, and to have it always in a readineſs to lay it 
* down in a quarter of an hour's warning, knowin 
* that he has in ſtore for me a manſion of eter 
glory. Alktheſe things confidered, I am now deter- 
* mined, by the firength of God, if herein 1 have not 
* ſpeedily that juflice, which the law of England offers 
me, which is all I crave or fland in awe of, no 
longer to wait upon the deſtruftive ſeaſons of pru- 
* dential men, but forthwith to make a formal Ap- 
* peal to all the kingdom of England and dominion of 
Wales, and ſet my credit upon the tenters to get mo- 
* ney to print 20000 of them, and ſend them gratis 
© to all the counties of England. The ingredients of 


* which ſhall be fil with the Parliament's own de- 
* 


« clarations againſt the Kiog, turned upon 


(67) See the nen 
remark, 


(68) In a piece 
wrote in concert 
with Overton, 
and intituled, 
The Outcries of 
the oppreſſed 
Commons, di- 
rected to all the 
rational and un- 
derſtanding ia the 
Kingdom of 
England and Do- 
minion of Wales 
Publiſhed Feb. 
1647, 4. 
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ned above 
pix of bis 
— 
of which, 
— Lilburne 
complained to the 
Committee» Mr 
Corbꝰt told him, 


alſo 


ond bis 
— — Howe- 


ver, he fay®, * 


where, having obtained an expreſs 


L IL BURN EV 
11) The ger ſeized (II), and our author, dy a warrant directed to the ſerjeant at arms, February the 
8th, was fetched before the Committee for ſy 


2947. 


uppreſſing ſcandalous pamphlets [CC]; 


order from the chairman [Corbet] to ſet open the 


doors, contrary to their uſual practice of keeping cloſe Committees on ſuch occaſions, he 


acknowledged the writing, printing, and publiſhing of the book, in 
queſtion put to hich, and the affair was never proſecuted any farther (mm). But as he had 


purſuance of the N Reſolved 
tion, p. I to It, 


herein departed from his conſtantly avowed principle of not anſwering to interogatories J., dr = 


us, that on his 


againſt himſelf, and his friends . to be uneaſy upon it, therefore, to prevent any withdrawing 


ill conſequences that might enſue from that. quarter, 


he wrote a piece ſhortly after for from the Cam- 


nen. es the their ſatisfaction, and publiſhed it on the goth of April 1647, with the following extra- 2. — = 
ordinary title, The Reſolved Man's Reſolution to maintain with the laſt drop of bis bear“ ef . 


oth rity in the 
en note (e )s 


anſwer to cloſe . 


blood, his, civil Liberties and Freedoms, granted unto him by the good, juſt and bongſt Laws Committees any 


of England bis native Country; and never to fit till, ſo | 


ang as be bas @ Tongue to ſpeak, or — 2 


2 Hand to write, till be bath either neceſſitated bis Adverſaries, the Houſe of Lords, and their *=uÞt to be open, 


Here he 
ee ſeveral 
of his Judges in 
that Court, and, 
among the reſt, 
old Sir Henry 
Vane, whom he 
threatens to ana- 
tomie to the 

e, which 
he did not fail to 
do ſoon after, as 
the remark 


Us will 


(70) Oppreſſed 
Man's Oppreſ- 
bons, p · 27. 


arbitrary Aſſiſtants in the Houſe of Commons [DD], either to do bim 


and their preſent practices; then with, an account of 
my Star-chamber ſufferings (69) ; and conclude with 
* a declaration what is the end, wherefore Parliaments 
by law ought and ſhould be called z which is to redreſs 
* miſchiefs and inconveniencies, but not to increaſe 
them. He afterwards challenges them to ſhew any 
* inſtance of an act or ordinance fince the wars begun, 
* that is for the univerſal good of the Commons of 
England that have borne the burthen of the day ; on 
* the contrary, he es them. with having made ſe- 
« veral ordinances to eſtabliſh monopolies, (as that of 
* merchant-adventurers, who have an excluſive power 
© of ſending cloth to the Netherlands, whereby be 
* was bindered from following his trade) and avows 
that in their practice they had unhinged Magna 
Charta and the Petition of Right (70)." 
[CC] Called before the Committee for ſcandalous 
.] The iſſue of this affair is related above, 
ut there happened one incident in the proceedin 
upon it, which ſets the character of our author's wi 
in ſo ftriking a light that it muſt not be omitted in 
the notes. This notable help-mate to her huſband, 
was fetched by a particular warrant before the ſame 
Committee for Aifp rfing the pamphlets now under ex- 
amination, where Corbet was Chairman. And in 
the courſe of the debates there, Lilburne declaring with 
his uſual audaciouſneſs, that before either that Com- 
mittee, or any other power in England whatever it be, 
ſhould rob him of his juſtly expected recompence of 
reward for all his labours, travels, and hazards, (which 
recompence of reward was the enjoyment of the juſt 
privileges and benefits of the good laws of the king- 
dom) he would ſpend his heart's blood againſt them : 
* Yea, (continues he) if I had a million of lives 1 


' © awould ſacrifice them all againſt you ; and therefore, 


. * done am 


* ſeeing you have all of you ſolemnly lifted up your 
* hands to the moſt high God, and ſworn to main- 
* taine the laws of the kingdom, I defire you for your 
* own credit's ſake to deal with me fo, as not to give 
me too juſt cauſe to avouch it to your faces you are 
* a company of forſfworn men, and ſo to publiſh and 
declare you to the whole kingdom. With this Mr 
Weaver, burgeſs for Stamford ſaid, Mr Corbet, I 
* conceive ſuch reproachful and diſhonoyrable expreſ- 
* fions as Mr Lilburne gives us to our faces, is not to 
de endured or ſuffered, and therefore, I beſeech you, 
let us be ſenſible of the honour due to our authority, 
* and the honſe whereof we are members.” To which 
our priſoner repli 


had ſaid nothing diſhonourable to the legal and juſt in- 
tereſt and power either of the Houle or the Committee, 
— no deſpiſer of the ju and legal authority of the 
Houſe 


, nor defirous to aff) 


fallen upon as he was by half a. dozen of them at a 
time, and interrupted in making his legal defence, and 
not be ſuffered to deal his own words, was very hard : 


and it is poſib/e (continues he}. I may be provoked 


* and fitting, the which if I ſhould doe, I hope you, 

* Mr Corbet, have underſtanding enough to judge and 

to reprove me for it : and truly, Sir, upon your re- 
reſe 


W 13 


'S 


ied, that he was very confident he 


ront or reproach the Committee ; © 
but begged them to conſider that he was but a mas, and a 
priſoner under many provacations ; and to be ſo roughly 


cen of the Ordnance, for every laſt of po 
vered: and Cordiwel? conftantly engaged to bring in 
Wan "RY 


uſtice and Right, by 2 
delivering 


finking below their true natural ſtandard, into the 

point of moderation (71) and prudence, burſt out (71) This mode 
with a loud voice, and ſaid, * Did net I tell thee of- "ation was appr 
© tem enough long fince that thou n ſerve the Par- II. oohers 
© liament, and venture thy life ſo long for them, till behaviour to 

* they would hang thee for thy forum and give thee him, that gen- 
* Ty for thy recompence. I told ther befides, thou *\eman's even- 
* ſpouldft in conclufion find them a company of unjuſt wo pop 
* and unrighteous judges ; that more ſought themſelves twnſe, ſhewing 

* and their own ends than the publique good of the iriclf conſpicuouſ- 
* Kingdome, or any of thoſe that faithfully ventured N in our author's 


* their lives therefore (72).” We have not been able to ont of this 


diſcover the family of this * gentlewoman, Mee 45 


but this preſent inſtance is ſufficient to convince us, that of it in James 
Mr Lilburne had either the good ſenſe or the good Howel's article. 
fortune in her to pick out a very ſuitable match for | 
himſelf. Seven years after their marriage, he de- (78) hay von 
clares ſhe had been the greateſt comfort he had in all ,* 44 
his troubles till that time (73) ; and his meaning 
therein is clearly and fully unfolded in this pathetic ( 73) See more of 
ſpeech, which manifeſtly ſhews that ſhe was endowed this in the ſequel. 
with a ſpirit ſo exactly tallying with his own, that 
nature ſeems to have defigned her for his counter-part ; 
and accordingly it appears from ſeveral paſſages in his 
writings, that they lived in perfect harmony with each 
15 5 Thei 1 484 is ae hes (74) 2 2609s 
r arbitrary ants in ft ouſe 0 

Commons } Our author being perſuaded that old Sir dien three chu 
Henry Vane was one of the chief of theſe arbitrary i died that — 
aſſiſtants to the Lords againſt him. Among other re- of the ſmall-pox. 
ſolutions execated in this piece, exerts himſelf in a Preparative to a 
2 manner againſt that old fox, as he calls him; Hue and Cry, 

ing determined to pay him of, coſt it hanging, 39 
burning, drowning, ſtrangling, poiſoning, ſtarving, 
cutting in pieces, or whatever it will or can, Tra, 
* tho" it loſe me, (ſays he) all the intereft I have in 
* the world in any or all the great ones thereof, put 
* Lieutenant-General Cromwell into the number (75)." This diſre- 

3/- (75) 

Thus animated, he fets out with the buſineſs of the gard of Crom- 
twelve ſubſidies, which occaſioned the ſudden diſſolu- weil's intereſt 
tion of the ſhort Parliament in 1640, and declares he 42 
had been told by one who ſat therein, that Sir Henry highly diſpleaſed 
had no ſuch commiſſion from his Majeſty, but did it with him. 

urely with a deſign to breed a quarrel between the 

ing and the Parliament, and thereby procure that 
diſſolution, on ſet purpoſe to ſave himſelf from being 
queſtioned about his dangerous and deſperate monopoly of 

-poxwder, and other of his illegal knaveries in which 

was deep enough, even over both boots and ſhores. From 


- 


this informatian given him by a member in that Par- 
liamest, be proceeds, as upon his own knowledge, to 


Fre an account of that monopoly; and tells us, that 
Henry having joſiled Sir John Evelyn out of the 
Powder-maſter”s place, put one Samuel Cordwell, his 
valet de chambre, or gentleman, into it, as his agent ; 
who, having the ſole monopoly of making all the pow- 
der in England, furniſhed it for ſeven pence halfpenny 
into the Tower, which was fold out commonly for eigh- 


teen pence per pound at the firſt hand, beſides the charge 
to heat, and in heat ſay that, that is not convenient of 


board to the Maſter of the Ordnance, then Lord New- 


getting three warrants ; firſt one from the Council- 


port which coſt dear enough ; and then a ſecond from 
is Lordſhip to the officers of the Ordnance ; and a 


third from them to the particular clerk that kept the 


powder; all which were attended with trouble, coſt, 
and money, befides a fee of a mark paid to the offi- 


powder deli- 
33A 
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delivering him from bis cruel and i legal 'impriſonment, and boiding out unto bim Ar ant 
ample Reparation for all bis unjaſt ſufferings, or elſe fend bim to Tybern, of which be 4s" 
not afraid; and doubleth not, if they do n, but at and by bis death is do them; Samſon- 
lite, more Miſchief at his Death, than be did thom all his Life. All which is expreſſed and 
declared in the following Epiſtle, written by Lieutenant-Coltonel John Lilburne, prerogative | 
priſoner in the Tower of London, io @ ſrur friend of bis, @ citizen thereof, April 1647. 
(] He alſo de 8 a+” he | * | . , 
clares bis opinion In this piece, having intreated his friend to ply the Partiamient well with petitions and remon- 
be Freter. ſtrances (a u), he mtimates a deſign, if that method did not ſucceed, to apply himſelf to the (% 448. 
liawent, and cat- army. Accordingly, as that faction ſoon after gave a manifeſt proof that they had play'd the ſu- Chronologica®* 
ling a new one, preme power into their own hands (o o), we find our prerogative priſoner conſulting with fuser, unde 
to bring them to E! - ; Wh > . Ke pe > my ng June, July, aa 
a fri 2ccount, the agitators, how to turn this new revolution to his ſervice (pp) z and being informed by Au, thi 
on de theſe friends, that all their endeavodrs in his favour were defrated by the commanding of- 
Jaws and liberties CEfs, and chiefly by Cromwell, he ſent this laſt à tfreatning letter, the 13th, (e Ser bis l. 
of England from wherein he charges the Lieutenant - General with a' defign' of uſurping the ſovereighty #7 © bat Con- 
— [EE]; which was ſeconded by another oh the 29th, addfeſſed to Fairfax the General, W . 
undertaking 


twenty laſts a month, there being twenty - fout batreſs * Comitatus put into his hands: and that befides this 
© If this may be in every laſt, and a hutidred pound in every barrel ®. ſon, there was à thitd fon lately come ot of Holland, 
depended on, Sic That Sir Henty likewiſe, as & principal inſtrument where he Had been a captain; and tho” he had not. 
— 4 — of ſetting this dangerdus monopoly on foot, forced the a four of lafid in the evinty, yet was made 2 Juſtice 
exenty-Give merchants and ſeamen to give large bribes, or uſe of and had other gainfut offices there. Mr 
thouſand pounds ſome other indirect means to obtain bis warrant to fur- Lil chneludes theſe remarks upon old Sir Henry 
a year of this niſh their ſhips, notwithſtanding they were forced to pay Vane and his family, with obſerving that ſeveral other 
monopoly, double the price for it; nay, almoſt treble to the members of Parliament, eſpecially the ruling ones 
rate it was ſold at before his monopoly. That more- zmong them, were equally guilty of the gr kna- 
over, by this means, ke disfurniſhed all parts of the veries aud villainies, and cortuptions, in the ſad and 
kingdom was notoriouſly known to all the _ 
lieutenants, and thereby laid it open to a forei - 
vaſion, which created ſtrong jealoufies in the people thee, when thy choſen preſerutrs turn to be thy 
of a deſign to inflave and invaſſalize them; and was * grand deftroyers, and «19s of rafing thee of thy 
no little occaſion of the preſent wars, by increaſing © grievances, with a big 
the diviſions between the King and people. After this © from juſtice thoſe that commit them ; and thou feef 
having mentioned his own ſufferings in the Star-cham- * and Broweſt ir, and yet art like a filly dove wit 
ber, where Sir Henry was then a judge ; he goes on to * out hedyt, and dares not open thy month wide to re- 
obſerve, that not being able to hinder the Long Far- prove it, and en , by petition or othernoiſe, the 
liament from ſecuring themſelves from a diſſolution, amending of it. Surely and andeniably that body, 
Sir Henry took care to behave himſelf ſo as to merit obo by wuhatever it be, that is not able to evatuate 
preſervation from the ſwaying party. That to this end, it's excrements, is nigh ume giving up the ghoſt, or 
being the King's Secretary, and by virtue of that f- of _— out into ſuch botches and ulcers, that 
fice acquainted with his Majeſty's ſecrets, in regard to r all br an eye-ſore to all that behold it, and 
which, tho*, as a Privy eounſellor, he was under the Hint in the = bf all men that have thiir 
ſtricteſt obligation of ſecrecy to the King, yet out /en/es (77).” Upon the whole, we fee here ſeveral (77) Reſolved 
che ſecrets went, particularly in the Earl of Strafford's remarkable particulars concerning old Sir Henry Vane, Man's Refolu- 
caſe ; of which, ( adds he ) I have heard ſome which are not mentioned by Lord Clarendon, and tion, p. 10 to 1. 
great ones ſay, it was ſcrewed to the higheſt pin, if will therefore be of ſervice in throwing ſome further 
not higher than in honefly and in juffice it 22 ;* light upon the character given by his Lordſhip of that 
but this he did, not only to ſave himſelf, but to notorious Baronet. This extract alſo ſhews us how 
gain himſelf an eſteem in the preſent Parliament greatly our author's attachment to Cromwell was 
and ſo be in a poſſibility by the intereſt of his ſon, fened at this time, and accordingly we fhall fee it 
Sir Henry ( Altho" ( ſays he ) to men that were intirely diyoinred in the next remark. | 
half blind, there was, and I think flill is, a ſtem- (FE) He f Cromwell a threatning lerter, Ex.] 
ing enmity betwixt him and his father, in time This Letter was in the following terms: 
to make himſelf amends for his 8000 /. a year by : 
his places, which, by deſerting the King, he was * SIR, | 
likely to loſe ; and indeed it is commonly reported, * It has been my unhappineſs to be undone, and of late 
that as one of the Committee of the King's revenue, in a manner defiroyed by men of gilded outfides, and, 
* he hath learned to lick his own fingers well.“ He among the reſt, I 9 and truly tell you, I 
then proceeds to lay open Sir Hehry's treachery © judye you the chiefe, ſhall, if you pleaſe to give me 
-6: Our ay. to both fides, in his doubling carriage between them * / mach libertie as to come and ſpeak with you, raſh, 
Cine ther ang at the breaking out of the wars. As his obtaining * vince ir 1 your face, with that moderation as beromes 
uncle gave a joint the Place of Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Dur- 4 man that Hors pore me Vnmefſe whereſorver I 
affidavit of this ham From the Parliament, and then ſending his foh, © frds it, burrhathates and diſſimulation mravhat- 
in 1643- Fag. Sir George Vaine, on the King's fide at the battle of * er perſon he meets it. Soe I have uſed all the mrunes 
r Edge hill ; and alſo conveying his magazine of ars 1 the world I coald Nr my mimi as a 
. from his caſtle at Raby, by Cees his Land ſteward lend t» you face to fart, But cam prevail wth you 
„ Our author's and Dingley his Sollicitor, as a preſent for the Kitty 4 of chan t flight me all 'my teffires. I have 
ſrequent renun- to the Earl of Newcaftle (76), then and there in * fateiy ſent you a fair reffage by Cuptain Fon zin ; 
ciations of a againſt the Parliament; which Earl, he tells w, * a Bim rette n cbaremning tnfwrr,” ohely be 
Scotch _— * might have been eafily ſuppreſt at his . pred me to Int ν,)ÿay I ould do you \and your 
3 * if old Sir Henry Vaine had been true to his to * farthyihig Atv Ding: a tijplenſire. T have now at pre- 
in the declaratica * the Parliament. All this while, if the King loſt the ſent ſent bim by My Billers, a copy of this incl 
and engagement, day and the Parliament prevailed, here was hitnſelf vaper to fend ſPrethily ro you with this meſſage, that 
ſworn 2 and his ſon, young Sir Henry Vaine, to make good * 7 db *v##4y Believe, that that paper Printed with fueh 
0 * . = his intereſt on this fide ;, ſo that, which way ſoever '* a paraphraſe it as T could tafily mate, for all uu 
and he only, 5 * the game went, the old fox was ſure in lis N P Preſent cancel d grearneſſe, ould eaſily pull you as 
being the jrinci= * thoughts to ſtand upon his legs. But perceiving; the * Zou, Sefer yan r 44 N older, as T am. I Have 
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pal champion of King likewiſe to go down the weather By the bBonorel you, and thy thoughts of you are not 
— Scots coming in “, he whiſtles away his fon Sir © wholly gebe, the" I 0 hs they are very mach aveakrned. 
—_ 4 of his © George from the King's army, and ſending him to * Sir, I mult earneſtly beg it at * — bands, that you 
words agair,ft the Durham, makes him Receiver of the King's ſequeſ- * will with a week order it /o, that 1 may either come 
King and Kingly « tred revenue there, a place worth ſeveral ' handreds * and ſpeale u 208 ir ec thit you would come'and 
power rranſcrided. « Near; a5 allo Chief Deputy-Licutenant, Jaftice bf : Neale 44/3 4, Bar fo T ay, Era err 
2 a Quorum, Commitzee-man, thd Chu 7 Trfare than," 7 wy eaflous avd fer- 
edit, 1721, man d Committee, having do the Poſe * Hings uin a ur w fe kety Fr fun. As 87. 


(73) Letters An- 
nexed to our au- 
thor's Epiſt e to 
Sir Henry Mar- 


count was inclo- 
ſed in his Letter 
to the Council of 


Agitators, as is 


State indebted to 
him the ſum of 


already obſerved, 


hi he va! 

of 2200 pound. . chem (79), and acquainted tbom fully what” { defire, 
Additional Plea 
o Mr Maynari, « 


„ 


- 


* 3 
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maake gooch that charge [FF], And the ſlime day be alſo tranſmitted 4 


third letter to the Council of Agitators, with a petition to exert themſelves for his delive- 


rance from the Tower [GG]. The fame day likewiſe, a petition in his behalf being pre- 
ſented to the Houſe of Commons, in the name of many citizens, it was referred to the 


report it with all convenient ſpeed (qq). Accordingly, the Houſe 


Commirree, and to 


voting on the 13th of September to receive the Committees report the day following, Crom- 


* hawe ſent you this letter unſealed by this bearer, Mr 
Hunt (who very much honours you), of to 
* make ſoma additions to it, and to leave you ( as my laſt 
* to you) without all excuſe in caſe you fleight this, as 


« you h done all | 
e. my often farmar adureſſas to you, 


SIR, 


« your true univerſal friend, as 
* 1 have formorly bean, when 
* you will manifeſt your ſeife to 
* be leſſe for your own totteri 

a er and more far diſtri · 
* butive juſtice, and the common 
* nat fattionus good of your poor 
* natrue country, 


FOHN LILBURNE, 
* That neitber loves baſeneſſe nor fears greatneſſe.” 
The forementioned paper hers follows. 
* Licutenant-General Cromwell's family in the army. 


* Imprimis, Himſelf Lieutenant-general and Colo- 
nel of Horſe. 240%, One of his own ſons Captain of 
the General's Lite-guard. 34ly, The other fon 
Captain of a Troop of Horſe in Colonel Harriſon's 
* regiment, both, you raw, and unexerciſed ſol- 
* diers. 4thly, His brother-in-law, Deſborow, Calo- 
nel of the General's regiment of Horſe. 5th, His 
* Son-in-law, 3 —— of the 
* Horſe and Colonel of Horſe. 67%, His brother, 
* Ireton, Major-general of Horſe and Captain of a 
* Troop of Horſe. yt, His Couſin Whaley, Co- 
* lonel of Harſe. 825/y, And his brother, lately made 
* Judge-advocate. And all theſe are the Lieutenant's 
* creatures at his beck and command ; beſides his Ca- 
© binet Junto, which are principally Colonel Robert 
* Hammond, Colonel Nathaniel Rich, Colonel Har- 
© riſon, and Scout-maſter general Watſon ; and Com- 
* miſſary Staines, and Mrs Cromwell, are ſaid to be 
* the Cabinet Junto for placing and diſplacing of 
Officers in the Tower of London, who, tis faid, 
* have nominated Robert Spavin, the Lieutenant - 
« general's Man, their chiefe favouret, to be the 
* Maſter of the Armory in the place of Mr Anthony 
© Nichols, one of the eleven impeached members ; ſo 
that it is evident and plain, that Lieutenant-general 
* Cromwell's chiefe deſign is not the good of the 
© kingdom, and the promoting of univerſal and un- 
biaſſed juſtice, but the advancement of himſelfe and 
© his own kindred and friends; which will undoubt- 
© edly deſtroy him if he ſpeedily look not very well 
about him. For the principal power of the king- 
dome being in his hands (not in the General's nor 
the Agitators) all the opprefions, injuſtice, and 
« delays in juſtice, will and muſt be laid upon his 
* ſhoulders, ſeeing he has now power enough to help 
it, if he had a mind —This Letter (ſays he) I cauſed 
© to be delivered to Cromwell at Kingſton (78). 

[FF] Another to the General, undertaking to make 
good that charge.) Here follows a copy of it : 


To his Excellency . Sir Thomas Fairfax, Captain- 
general of all the forces in England, at his head- 
« quarters at: Putney. This preſent : 


From the place of 
my flanding centu- 
ry, in my watch- 
tower at tho Tower 
London, bis 13th 
of Auguſt, 1647. 


« Give me leave to acquaint your Excellency, That 
the Lord's day laſt I ſent your Honour a large let- 
ter to intreat you to wake no addreſs at all to the 
Lords for me; and this day, at the defire of ſome of 
* the Agitators, I have fully ſtated my acgoants to 


the. ſuhflance of Which was to ue their utmoſt in- 
tereſt to get the Houſe of Commons to call ſor any 
report from Mr Henry Martin, (who, with the 


Committee where he was Chairman, did many months 
ago hear my cauſe) and upon it either to juſtify me 
* or condemn me, for proteſting againſt the 
«* jurifdiftion over peers and 

inſt the 
ion. But, moſt worthy Sir, the chiefe 
* reaſon, why I now make bold to trouble your Ex- 
* cellence is, becauſe I am continually told again and 
* againe of many hard ff inſt me at your 
quarters for oppoſing Lieutenant · general Cromwell; 
* which makes me think ſometimes that my delive- 
* rance is much retarded thereby. Vouchſaſe me 
therefore liberty, Moſt Noble Sir, humbly to your 
* moſt juſt and worthy ſelfe to make this propoſition, 
* that if the Lieutenant-general, or any other in the 
army, conceive that I have done him any wrong, 
* that if he pleaſe to chuſe two honeſt men, I will 
* chuſe two more, and alfo your Excellence to be um- 
* pire betwixt us, before whom I do humbly defire 
our differences may be truly debated ; and what the 
iſſue of all ſhalt be, I, for my , will ſtand to, 
* and fulfil your Excellencie's award, be it what it will 
* be, if it be withia my power. So craving pardon 
for my continued boldneſs with your Excellency, I 
commit vou as my owne foul to the protection of the 
* raok High, and ſhall reſt, 


Sir, 
* YourExcellency's moſt obliged, faithful Servant, 
* to the utmoſt of his power, 
Joux LII VX. 


From my prerogative, lawleſs, and unjuſt 
* Captivity in the Tower of London, 26th 
of Auguſt, 1647 (80). 


[GG] Appealed to the Agitators.) Our Lieutenant- 
colonel, from the time of his firſt taking a diſtaſte to 
Cromwell, had made it his bufineſs to raiſe and fo- 
ment this mutiny againſt him; and when he ſaw it 
work'd up into ſomething of a body by the engage- 
ment a upon, and ſubſcribed at Newmarket- 
heath (8x), on the 5th of July this year, he preſently 
grew big with the moſt ſanguine hopes of his fulfillin 
the fondeſt wiſh of his heart thereby (82). The firſt 
ſtep neceſſary to be taken for him was evidently to 
procure his liberty : and in order to this, he formed a 
ſcheme, in concert with the principal mutineers, to 
draw up a ſtate of his caſe, and ſend it, together with 
his petition thereon, in a letter to their Council, who 
were to preſent it to the grand Council of the army, 
and to exert the utmeſt ſtrength of their power to ef- 
fectuate it's favourable reception there; and even to 
cram it, if poſſible, forcibly down the Lieutenant- 
general's throat: and laſtly (as there was reaſon 
enough to apprehend) that could not be compaſſed, 
they were to apply to Fairfax, as Conſtable of the 
Tower, for his order (which would be ſufficient now 
the Parliament's was annihilated, and conſe- 
quently the ſupremacy veſted actually in the General) to 
releaſe him as his priſoner, atleaſt upon giving bail (83). 
But every part of this plan as well as all their other 
meaſures were broken by Cromwell. That arch rebel 
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(79) II. part iv. 
p. 790. edit. - 
1721. 


(80) Ibid, Let- 
ter 2. 


(81) That is, to 
get himlelf into 
the State ſaddle. 
See the conclu- 
fon of this letter, 
wherein ſo much 


is plainly enough 
intimated. | 


($2) His brother 
Robert, then a 
Colonel, was 
concerned to- 
gether with a 
great part at leaft 
of bis regiment 
in this »ffair at 
Newmarket- 
h-»th. Ruſh- 
warth, Val. II. 
part iv. or Vol. 
VIII. p. 914 
and 922, edit. 
1721. 


(33) Mr Henry 


Martin, who 


g wis alſo a Colas 


nel. as well as 
Chairman of the 
Committee in our 
author's cauſe 
again the Houſe 
of Lords, appa- 
rently conſented 
and approved of 
this ſcheme, 
having, in anſwer 
to a letter of Lil- 
buarne's to him 


red, that he had 
profered to make 
the report 20 
times, but the 
Houſe would not 
hear him. Let» 


ter to the Agita- 
tors, p. 28. 


had kept a watchful eye upon the motions of theſe (34) On Nov. 


turbulent ſpirits from their firft appearance in the ar- 
my, and was naw fully determined to crufh a confe- 
deraey which was notorionſly aimed to ſubvert all his 
views. The method he took to effect it, by piſtolling 
the forwardeſt man among them in the foremoſt rank, 
at the head of his regiment ($4), is recorded by Lord 
Clarendon, as one of the boldeſt actions in the Life of 
that amazing mah (9 5) ; and it is no diminution to 
the bravery of Litburne's ſpirit, that, after a conflict 
ſuſtained for ſeveral years with unabated, tho' ngavail- 
ing, hardineſs, he was flung at laſt by that matchlefs 
tnieckfter, Huic uni forſan ſuccumbere natus. 

[HH] Cromwell 


17 this year, we 
have his name, 
Rich. Arnell, 
from our author, 
who afterwards 
charged it upon 
him as murder. 
Legal and Funda - 
mal Liberties, 
in the introduc- 
Lan. 


(85) Hiftory of 
the Rebellion, 
Vol. II. fol. edit 
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(rr) It was or- 
dered to be re- 
committed, to 
find out ſome 
precedents of this 
nature, and re- 
port to the 
Houle, Ibid. p. 
818. 


Additional 
Plea to Mr May- 
nard, p. 6, 

See alſo the Pri- 
ſaner's mournful 
Cry, m an E- 
piſtle to Judge 
Rolles ; where 
he expreſsly tells 
us, that none of 
the profers here 
mentioned were 
embraced by 
Cromwell, whom 
he there calls an 
uſurper, tyrant, 
thief, and mur- 
derer. 


($6) Two Let- 
ters to Sir Henry 
Martin, printed 
this year in 1647, 
4to. of which 
this is the firſt, 


($7) In the Ad- 
ditional Plea, ubi 


ſupra, 


($$) The fame 
that has been ci- 
ed before in 
nate (86), 
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well made him a friendly viſit in the Tower [HH], but till the-Houſe, inſtead of dif. 


charging him as he expected, referred the caſe back ro the Committee (rr) [17]: where- 


upon, our author being informed of their intention to examine him in the Tower, wrote a 
letter September 18th, to the Lieutenant thereof, declaring his reſolution not to ſee them 
if they came with that deſign, and abſolutely proteſting againſt the authority of the Houſe 


the juriſdiction of the Houſe of Lords with any forty lawyers in the kingdo 


[KK], and on October the 2d he ſent the Speaker a propoſition to argue his wn ©, TT | 
[EL]. 
On 


[HH] Cromwell made him a friendly viſit in the 
the Tower.) The intention of this viſit, wherein he 
complied with Lilburge's requeſt of ſeeing him face to 
face, was to ſound him upon the mutiny raiſed by the 
Agitators. In this view he told him of a report there 
was, that he deſigned, if he was diſcharged, to go 
down to the army, and make a diſturbance there ; in- 
timating withal, that any claſhing which —_— happen 
on his account, might at this juncture be of extraordi- 
nary prejudice to the kingdom ; whereupon Lilburne 
aſſured him that, to cut off all poſſibility of any danger 
that might be apprehended from him, provided the 
Houſe would do him reaſonable juſtice, he ſhould be 
ſo far from going down to the army in order to make 
a diſturbance there, that he would immediately leave 
the kingdom, and voluntarily engage himſelf not to 
come into it again as long as the preſent troubles 
laſted ; and to prevent, as much as poſſible, any claſh- 
ing between the Houſes on his account, he declared, 
that if the Commons would determine his cauſe 
againſt the uſurpation of the Lords, he would leave all 
things concerning his private demands and ſufferings 
"till the next Parliament; and if that never came, he 
would never aſk for ion, of them. He tells 
us, he had many fair promiſes from Cromwell at this 
conference ®, and we find him writing the ſame day 
to Sir Henry Martin as follows: 


Sir, 

* Your late endeavours to make my report 
hath given me full ſatis faction for oe former 
neglect in that very buſineſſe. I hear you are or- 
der'd by the preſent linſey-woolſey Houſe of Com- 
mons to make it to them to morrow; for my part 
I cannot own men (tho' otherwiſe never ſo ho- 
neſt) that ſate in the Houſe of Commons in the 
Speaker's abſence, but as traytors and enemies to 
their country, who are already ſo declared by the 
body of the army, by whoſe means I had thought 
the Houſe would have been purged of them : and 
therefore 1 cannot own any of them my Judges. 
In which regard I intreate you, that if you ſhall at- 
tempt the making of my report, that you acquaint 
the Speaker and the Houſe with the true contents 
hereof. Sir, I defire farther to let you know, that 
I am not ſo in love with a priſon as to refuſe my li- 
berty from the hands of any power in the kingdom, ſo 
I am meer paſſive, and not active in the ſeeking and 
procuring of it: but I, for my part, cannot defire it 
from any power, (tho' I periſff in it) but from that I 
judge to be a juſt power; tho' I can take it from any 
power that will of themſelves put it upon me. Sae 
with my ſervice and true reſpects preſented to you, 
I commit you to God, an oo | 


* Your faithful Friend to ſerve you, 


© Joun LitBurns (86). 


* From my lawleſs captivity in the Tower of 

* London, September the 13th, 1647.” 
[II] The Houſe referred the caſe back to the Com- 
mittee.) If we may believe our author, Cromwell 


had the chief hand in this delay. For {ſays he 
* to Mr Maynard) (87), when my wife procured a 
* ſitting of the Committee in the afternoon of that 
day, when my cauſe was referred again to you, the 
Lieutenant-general being there, moved, that fince the 
* cauſe was ſo knotty, and of ſo great concernment, it 
* might be referred te ſome lawyers of their Houſe to 
* canvaſs it, who ſhould have power to ſearch for pre- 
« cedents ;* however that be, which is indeed well be- 
coming the infinite guile and ſubtilty of the man, *tis 
certain Lilburne conſtrued it to intend nothing elſe 
but a malicious defign to keep him at leaſt Sheen 
months longer in priſon. In which perſuaſion he 
wrote a ſecond letter (88) to his friend, Sir Henry 


Martin, wherein he falls upon Cromwell to the pur- 
poſe, charging him with hindring the General, as Con- 
ſtable of the Tower, from taking bail, which he had 
offered apon his deliv from thence ; ſays, he is 
er in intereſt and counſels with thoſe four ſons of 

achiavel, who never heartily loved the liberty of the 
Commons, Lord Say, Lord Wharton, young Sir Henry 
Vaine, and Sollicitor St Jobs; avers, that he brought 
him into all his troubles, and now unworthily and diſ- 
honourably leaves him in them; declares he ſhould, as 
the cauſe now ſtands, die, if he may do it Samſon- 
like, with as much ſatisfaction as ever he did eat or 
drink in his life ; atteſts that he ſees Cromwell's and 
Vane's deſign is to keep the people everlaſtingly in 
bondage with a rotten and putrified Parliament ; ac- 
cuſes Cromwell of placing none but noun- adjectives in 
the army, with a deſign to ſet a new England in- 
dependent tyranny (89), now we have, ſays he, 
thrown down a bloody Epiſcopacy, and a perſecuting 
tyranny ; concludes with openly avowing his reſolution 
to try what the private ſoldiers in the army, and the 
hob-nails and clouted-ſhges will do for him. He alſo 
upon another occaſion (go) confeſſes, that he was at 
this time free both with his pen and tongue in diſcove- 
ring Cromwell's hocus-pocus dealings with him and the 
kingdom, who appears, ſays he, to me to be one of 
the notableſt jugglers that ever I was familiar with in 
the kingdom. 

TXK)] A Letter to the Lieutenant of the Tower. 
We ſhall inſert this letter (which is ſhort) becauſe it is 
a further evidence of the preſent ſituation of our author's 
mind, with regard to the Houſe of Commons. 


«SIR, 
I am apt to think that if the Committee of the 
* Houſe of Commons come this afternoon, that in re- 
ference to the General's letter it may be ſent for by 
them... Truly, Sir, I defire not to affront them, 
which I muſt of neceffity doe, if they ſend for 
me ; being I cannot own the power of the Houſe 
of Commons in their preſent mixture. Therefore, if 
they ſhould go aboat to ſend for me, I intreat you 
to do your beſt to divert it, and I will be ready to 
give you my petrowle and ſecuritie, if they and you 
agree upon it. Sir, I hope you will excuſe the 

boldneſs of, 


18th of September, 
* 1647. 


*SIR, 
* Your humble Servant, 
J. Litaunne (91). 


[LL] 4 propoſition to argue his cauſe with any farty 
lazvyers in the kingdom.) This challenge was evi- 
dently aimed at Cromwell, being given by way of an- 
ſwer to his reaſon for deferring the determination of 
Lilburne's cauſe in the Committee, that it ſhould: be 
referred to ſome lawyers to canvaſs it. 'The paper 
was drawn up in theſe terms: 


The Propoſition of Lieutenant colonel John Lil- 


* burne, Prerogative-priſoner in the Tower of Lon- 
© don, made unto the Lords and Commons afſem- 

© bled at Weſtminſter, and to the whole Kingdom 
* of England, Oct. 2, 1647. | 


I grant the Houſe of Lords, according to the 
* ſtatute of Edw. III. c. 5. to have in law a juriſdic- 


(39) An inflancy 
ot this he men. 
tions in the a& 
la:ely paſſed for 
treb'e tythes, 

i. e. for treble 
damages in caſe of 
refuſal to pay the 
tythes, which he 
declares to be hu 
own caſe, Mi- 
ton's was ano» 
ther, and be ww 
alſo plainly tine- 
tired with 
keriſm, as well 
as Li\burne, who, 
among other mo- 
nopolies, often 
complains of that 
of confining the 
preaching of the 
Word of Gud to 
the rough Black- 
coats. The like 
cormplaint way 
oftea made by 
Milton. 


(90) Additional 
Plea, p. 2» 


(gr) Letter the 
third, annexed 
to his two letters 
to Sir Henry 
Martin. 


tion for redreſſing of grievances, either upon illegal 


* delays or illegal judgments given in any of the 
Courts of Welimiaſtes- hall provided they have the 
* King's particular commiſſion therefore, and other the 
© legal ers contained in that ſtatute, which juriſ- 
« diction, and no other, ſeems to me to be confirmed 
* by the ſtatute of the 27th of Eliz, c. 8. and 
31 Eliz, c. 1. N 


* 


. * But 


4 r us * * 


L IL B U XR NIE. 
os e On the 20th of that month he was fetched again before the Committee, when gerjeant 
jþ us this , Maynard being in the chair, he bad a fair and full hearing upon that point (2 but che 
wins ws Committee declining to hear him upon ſome other things relating. © dhe Hoaſe of:Cont- 
pure ef , mons (47), he ſent a paper upon thoſe matters incloſed in a letter to Mr Maynard on the! oe 
| 28th (ua), wherein he promiſed, for the ſatisfaction of his ene mies, to leave the kingdom: $', 
» 6 if he had his demands paid by an order of the Houſe, threatening otherwiſe to raiſe his friends *zil 
„ among the people in his defence [MM]. On the gth of November an order paſſed the m % . 


fay in refe- 
Houſe that he ſhould have liberty every day to go without his keeper co attend the Com- rence to A 
4 mittee appointed about his buſineſs, and to return every night to the Tower (ww). And gin on? © 


he enjoyed the benefit of it ſome time, but an information of ſeditious practices being fire bs honed. 
made againſt him in January to the Houſe of Lords, he was taken into cuſtody again, — I 
and brought before the Houſe of Commons on the 19th of that month. When in his de- own appoiat- 


fence, he delivered a charge of high-treaſon againſt Cromwell and Ireton; upon which ben 
| 1 * (2) This be 
- was remitted to the Tower, and ordered to be tried by the law of ihe land, for ſeditious 


|; * a . | © printed after- 
- with the 
and ſcandalous practices againſt the ſtate [NN]. Conceiving himſelf to be eſpecially in. war with the 
| tit led gona! Plex, &c, 
(w w) Ruſhworth, in the laft cited vol. p. 868. 
* in I will cry out aloud, murder! ! and 
* defolation to the whole kingdom ! and with ſtrong 
* heart and voice call upon the Houſe of Commons to 
judge my appeal, which I judge is now hindered by 
* the grandees of the army, who, I may fay, are 
* body and ſoul the Lords creatures, as great lovers 
of tyranny, GR injuſtice, and difimalation as 
they. And fo I reſt | 


to Serjeant Maynard, 1647, 4to. 


« But I poſitively deny that the Houſe of Lords, by 
the known and declared law of England, have any 
original juriſdiction over any Commoner whatſoever; 
either for life, limb, liberty, or eſtate, which is the 
only and alone thing in controverſy betwixt thein 
and me. And this poſition I will in a public aſſem- 
bly, or before both Houſes, in law debate with any 
forty Lawyers in England, that are practitioners of 
the law; and I will be content the- Fords ſhall 
chuſe them every man: and if after I have ſaid for 
myſelf what I can, that any three of theſe forty 
Lawyers ſworne to deliver their judgments accord- 
ing to the known law of England give it under their 
hands againſt me, I will give over my preſent contelt 
with the Lords, and ſurrender my ſelf up to the puniſh- 
ment and ſentence of the preſent Lords and Commons. 

* Provided at this debate I have fix or ten of my 
« friends preſent to take in writing all that paſſeth 
* thereupon. 

Witneſſe my hand and ſeale, in the preſence of di- 
© vers witneſſes in the Tower of London, this 2d of 
* October, 1647 (90). 


[MM] He promiſed to leave the kingdom, &c.] 
The inſults he had offered with his tongue and pen to 
Cromwell, giving great diſtaſte to ſome of his near 
friends, who ſaid, they would not only undo himſelf, but 
all that had any relation to him, and preſfed him to do 
ſomething that was reaſonable and moderate to get his 
liberty ; one of them aſſuring him, that he knew if he 
would do ſo and fo (91), he might have it. Hereu 


Fol. VIII. p · 
** 


4 


© Joun LIISVIXI, 


c 


* That neither loves baſeneſſe, nor fears greaneſſe (ga) 


[NN] Was afterwards remitted to the Tower, — 5 
and ordered to be tried for ſtditions practices.] Some 
account of this affair is printed in Ruſhworth's Collec- 
tions (93), which in ſubſtance is, that after a confe- (93) Vol. VIII 
rence, January 18th, between the two Houſes, their F- yo 90s 
Lordſhips acquainted the Houſe of Commons, that they JJ he. 
had received information by one Mr Maſterman, Mi- Orton. Vol. II. 
niſter of Shoreditch, that being defired by a friend of col. 173. 
his to go to a private houſe to give his judgment on 
a petition to be preſented to the Houſe of Commons, 
he accordingly went, and found there Lieutenant- 
colonel John Lilburne, and many others, debating about 
the ſaid petition ; and that Lilburne did then ſpeak 
many things tending much to the diſhonour of both 
Houſes of Parliament, and their proceedings, and ex- 
preſſed himſelf in ſuch language againſt both, that it 
was not fitting for a man of his coat to mention them ; 
and that this was fliled a petition, and that many 
thouſand copies thereof ſhould be diſperſed through 


90 Additional 


SN CLEARS RET AGE RRAESS. 


.) What this 


as appears from our author 8 that if he was ſet at liberty, he the kingdom to the diſhonour of the Parliament and 
— could not live in England to follow any employment, their proceedings. That their Lordſhips had fo 


excepting oaths and tythes were aboliſhed. * For 
* (ſays he) either I "muſt follow my trade, a clothier, 
* which here | cannot do without taking oaths, which 
I cannot take; orelſe I muſt live in the country, 


jzm for ſome 

me at leaſt, till 
he public affairs 
ere ſettled, i. Co 
"ill Cromwell 


committed Lilburne to the Tower of London, and 
having information of his going abroad, ſent to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower to know the reaſon he was 
not detained in cuſtody, according to the order of 


bad purged of and there I neither can nor would pay tythes; in that Houſe; who anſwered, that there was lately an 

de Agitators, which regard, if I were at liberty, I muſt of neceſſity order of the Houſe of Commons directed to him, arid 

and {o (ecured to © go beyond ſeas. I did therefore propoſe, that u requiring him to ſuffer the ſaid Lilburne to go abroad 
he | > ons Ps. that condition if the Houſe of Commons will paſs their about his occafions ; and that ſince the ſaid order be 
ed y 


herein the tu. Judgment upon my proteſt againſt the Lords, and evacu- 
ate their ſentence, and immediately help me to the zoool. 
* the Lords adjudged me, .and get me but in ready 
* money one half of my arrears for the whole, being 
* 6 of 70001. audited before a Committee of their own 
* Houſe, I would immediately lay out my money in cloths, 
* or ather commodities ; and if I can paſs with them, 1 
* will forthwith leave the kingdome, to which I will 
* promiſe, without licence, I will not return for the ſpace 
* of twelve months for the reſt of the money; and /o 


could give no account of him. In conclufion, their 
Lordſhips defired that no occafion might be given to 
hinder the union and affection between both Hoaſes of 
Parliament, and that the Houſe would ſpeedily conſi- 
der of this buſineſs. The Houſe of Commons accord-. 
ingly took this buſineſs into confideration, and had 
much debate thereupon ; and ordered, that their for- 
mer order ſhould be repealed, and that Lieutenant- 
colonel John Lilburne be committed priſoner to the 
Tower, and that the Lieutenant of the Tower ſhould 


preme power. 

For that doubt - 
els was the arch - 
rebels true mea» 
ning, from 
whom the propo- 
tion evidently 
came, 


* 1 fall leave this Parliament to the management of 
Winn my 


* their own affairs among themſelves. 


band and ſeal this 6th October, 1647. 


„J. Litnunns, 


But inſtead of obtaining his liberty thereby, as he 


was confidently made believe he ſhould, they calum- 
niated him as a man that neither cared for England, nor 
the liberties thereof, but merely and only ſought for his 
money and his own ends ; * whoſe juggling dealings 
Sith me (continues he) I ſhall more largely bring 
to notice, when I print my letter to ſubtle Mr Allen, 
* the Agitator, which, by God's aſſiſtance, ſhall ſpee- 
* dily follow ; and then my A next to that, where- 
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bring him to the bar of the Houſe of Commons to- 
morrow morning: and another order was made, that 
Mr Wildman ſhould be taken into the cuſtody of che 
jeant at Arms. January 19th, the Houſe reſuming. 
— — 2 ann was called in, a made a 
large, if not a tedious, anſwer to the information or 
charge againſt him, ſome whereof be confeſſed, and 
part denied. The proof of the information-was like- 
wiſe heard, and the examination of this buſineſs held 
"till 6 at night, when the Houſe, coming to a reſolution 
upon it, ordered that Lilburne ſhould be committed 
riſoner to the Tower of London; and that he ſhould 
tried by the law of the land for ſeditious and 
ſcandalous practices againſt the State ; and that Wild- 
man ſhould be committed to Newgate, and tried ac- 
: = cording 


2932. 


* 


LA ITL U RAR NET... 


(x x) 1ntWe- titled by this arder to his bus corpus, he made a regular application 


piſtle he accuſes 
Cromwell of wil- 
ful murder, 


defires Lethal to 


bring the — 


re, 
Nov. 15, 1647, 
of 


(94) Legal and 
Fundamental Li- 


berties, in the 
introduction 


LAT. 
to the Protector. 


(95) Theſe votes 


paſſed the Houſe * pow 


of Commons Fe- 
bruary 15, 1647, 

mon's Chro- 
nological Hiſto- 
rian, p. 96. col. 
b. edit. 1723, 
Ivo. 


Bench both that term and the net, and being 
ad epiſtle dated April 8th 1648, to Mr Lenthal, intitled, The Priſaer's Plea for a Habeas 
by another dated the 19th of that month to Mr 
in 1648, intitled, The Priſener' i mournfut Cry againſt the Judges of the King's Bench 


(xx), which was followed 
Rol 


ion for it to the King's- (75) The ws, 
he printed firſt, an — 
habeas corp we 
2 ; 
be fr noe 


put off by the 


Juſtice 


OY, and was ſuffered to plead his cauſe himſelf at that bar, on the 8th of May (z z). n r vm 


However, no rule being made there in his favour, he petitioned the Houſe of Commons, — 
iſt, both his diſcharge from impriſonment, and an order it. DIY 


whereby he obtained, Auguſt 


to make him ſatisfaction for his ſufferings [OO]. 


cording to law for treaſonable and ſeditious praftices 
alſo, againſt the State. That Mr Sollicitor, and all 
the Lawyers of the Houſe ſhould take care for pre- 

ing the cha inſt them, and bringing of them 
20 . and that Mr Becks of Lin- 
coln's-Inn ſhould be employed in this buſineſs for the 
better expediting, and —_— on. January 2oth, 
the Houſe was informed that Lilburne and Wildman 
were not carried to their ſeveral priſons, according to 
the orders yeſterday made; and that many of their 
party gave out high language, that they ſhould not be 
committed, anleſs their defires were granted before 
their commitment. The Houſe hereupon ordered 
Lilburne and Wildman ſhould be committed to the 
ſeveral priſons, according to the order of yeſterday ; 
and that the officers of the guard attending the Houſe, 
ſhould draw out a ſufficient guard to aſſiſt the Serjeant 
at Arms, or his Deputy, in the execution of the ſaid 
orders ; and the guard being drawn forth, they were 
conveyed to their ſeveral priſons. —And the Houſe, 
being informed that a meeting would be at Deptford 
in-Kent, on Sunday next, by ſome diſcontented perſons, 
upon this petition to the Houſe, ordered the Com- 
mittee ſhould take care to ſuppreſs all meetings upon 
the ſaid petition. And in reſpect many of theſe peti- 
tions were printed and given out to ſeveral perſons to 
be diſperſed ; and alſo that there might be other meet- 
ings in London upon the ſame, the Houſe ordered, 
that the Militia of London and Weſtminſter Ham- 
lets, &c. ſhould take eſpecial care for ſuppreſſing of 
all meetings, and preventing any inconveniencies that 
might ariſe by reaſon of the ſaid petition, intitled, 
The Petition of many thouſands of the free-born people of 
England, &c. So much we learn of the ſeveral ſteps 
taken ia this affair by the Parliament And our au- 
thor himſelf, ſpeaking on another occaſion of this an- 
ſwer to the information on the 19th of January, he de- 
clares, that upon that day he openly delivered at the 
bar of the Houſe of Commons a formal charge or im- 
peachment of high · treaſon (according to their own ordi- 
nances] againſt Mr Oliver Cromwell and his ſubtle 
Machiavilian ſon- in law, Mr Henry Ireton, for their no- 
torious doing that in reference to the King, for but the 
petty acting of which, in compariſon to theirs, they im- 
peached Mr Denzil Holles, Sir Philip Stapleton, Lc. 
of high-treaſon (as appeareth in their own book of de- 
clarations, p. 81, 82. art. 2, 3.) and forcibly expunged 
them their Houſe as tray tors (94) therefore. In 
the ſame piece our author falls upon this rival friend, 
with the following imputation of baſeneſs and treachery 
to him at this time, * Mr Oliver (ſays he) by the 
help of the army, at their firſt rebellion againſt the 
Parliament, their Lords and Maſters, was no ſooner 
* up, but, like a moſt perfidioas baſe unworthy man, 
* he turned my enemy and jaylor, and was as great with 
* Mancheſter in particular as ever. Yea the Houſe of 
Peers were his only white boyes ; being more than his 
* drudges, and more conformable to bes will than the 
Han of Commons itt; and who but Oliver (that 
* before to me had called them both tyrants and 
* uſurpers) became their proctor wherever he came? 
ea, ſet his ſon Ireton at work for them alſo, in- 
* ſomuch, as at ſome meetings with ſome of my friends 
94 ings, he clapt his hand 
6 1s purpoſe, profeſſed as in 
* the fight of God, upon his conſcience, that the Lords 
* had as true @ right to their legiſlative and juriſdicti ve 
er over the Commons, as he bad to the coat upon his 
* back; and he wauld procure a friend, Mr Nathanie/ 
Fiennes , ſhould argue and plead their ſaid right 
with any friend I had in England; and not only fo, 


* but did he not oblige the General and Council of War 


* at Windſor, about the time when the other votes 
no more addreſſes were to paſs (95) to make a decla- 


for the Houſe of Lords. 


ition, 
74" of which. he preſented at the door of the 


that Judge 


as well as the 


The next day after he had got his li- (= z) Legal n 
| berty, derte, 5. l. 


ration to the whole kingdom, declaring the legall 

rights of the Lords Houſe, and their reſolu- (95) Legal ang 
tions to maintain and uphold it; which, as I re- Fundamental Li. 
member, was ſent to the — Sc. to the Lords n 
by Sir Hardreſſe Waller.” He afterwards obſerves, ( Legal 
that Cromwell ſet his agents at work to get him to Fundemenral 5 
acknowledge the Lords juriſdiction, and that he and berries, p. 19. 


Ireton, after a little under - hand working begun to ap- Vere he aſſo 
pear above - board, in rendering all the means eee thae 
about in the army for his liberty, not only ineffectual, hs ef 
but even a ſnare to him ; and that their baſe dealing the petition Be 
with him had put him upon writing theſe ſeveral procured in 7 or 
pieces to diſcover their depth of knavery. (1.) The * time, the 
Jugg lers diſcovered. (2.) Jonah Cry out of the Whalt's critically — 
Belly. (3.) The People's Prerogative. (4) His addi- able to 1 
tional Plea before Mr John Maynard. (5.) 4 Whip *<count of the 
(6.) Raſb Oath: unwar- Parliament's ay. 
rantable (96). . —— from 
[OO] He petitioned and obtained his diſcharge, and and it — Þ 
an order for ſatiifaction.] Beſides his own, there was a able, that, the 
petition alſo ſigned by ſeven or eight thouſand of his 47 after this 
friends, and delivered to the Houſe ; which was after- harter Ei 
wards printed, together with the Speech of Sir John with his fleet in 
Maynard, to whom he attributes this final diſcharge (97); the Downs, ft 
the order for which is mentioned in Ruſhworth (98). 2 declaration to 
Thus, 1648, Aug. 1, a petition was read in behalf — that he 
of Lieutenant-colonel John Lilburne, and upon — 
debate thereupon, it was ordered that he ſhould be dif- &c. N 
charged his impriſonment, and a conference to be had 
with the Lords for the ſame. Referred alſo to a Com- (93) Where lat 
mittee how Lieutenant colonel John Lilburne may have , P. 1313, 
ſatisfacton, and allowance for his ſufferings, as was 
formerly voted. Our author has alſo _ us the ate 
names of the perſons who were appointed of this Com- Cry, &c. p. 18, 


mittee, which are Sir John Maynard, Sir Peter Went- 
worth, Lord Carre, who was the chairman, Colonel (too) All that 
Boſwell, Colonel Lzdlow, Mr Holland, and Mr C — Lc. 
ley (99). The Lieutenant-colonel immediately pre- 8 
ſented a petition to this Committee, praying for have had, was 
conſiderable augmentation of the ſum of 2000 J. al- diſpoſed of to 
lotted to him by the Houſe of Lords in 1646, the Lord Say, and 
rather, becauſe his fellow ſufferer, Dr Baſtwick, had — — 
4900 J. reparations allotted him, whoſe ſufferings he Windebank's 
conceived, were nothing ſo great as his in torment, Heir, Ibid. p. 
pain, and ſhame ; and in regard that the eſtates of 18. 
Lord Cottington and Sir Francis Windebank, by ſub- 
ſequent orders of both Houſes upon urgent occaſions 
are much intangled and altered from the condition 
they were in 1646, when the Lords. ordered him 
2000 marks out of them (100); and for that the eſtate 
of James Ingram cannot be found, nor at preſent come 
by, he prays that all, or the greateſt part of his re- 
parations, may be fixed upon the Lord Coventry's 
eſtate (101). The Committee having made a report, 
an ordinance was read the firſt time, and paſſed in 
the Houſe. Agreeable to this petition, Aug. 22d, 
for the raiſing of 3000 l. out of the real eſtate of the 
late Lord Coventry, ſometime Keeper of the Great- 
Seal of England, towards his reparations for the two 
ſentences againſt him in the Star chamber (102). Bat 
the late Lord Coventry's ſon and heir hearing thereof 
in France, came immediately home, and by his intereſt 
put a ſtop to the ſecond reading. And our author 
was informed, that the Houſe had a deſign of aſſign- 
ing him the ſame ſum out of the public money. This 
change in his ſecurity he did not at all reliſh ; and 
therefore in order to prevent it, he drew up a large 
and printed it on the 4th of September ; 


(tot) Ibid. p. 
21. 


(102) Roſh- 
worth, ubi ſu- 
pra, p. 1236. 


(103) Preparatin 


himſelf, his rea- 
ſon was a con- 
cern for the pub» 
lic welfare, 
which muſt ſuf- 
fer ſo far by 
this change ; but 
it is evident, 
that the conſide- 
ration of ſome 
rumours and de- 
ductions, which 
might be infifled 
on by Mr Prynne 
to adjuſt the bal- 
lance of his army 
accounts, was 
ſufficient to put 
his mouth out of 
taſte with the 
method of payi'f 
him out of the 


public money. 


Houſe to every member at his entrance the day fol- 

lowing, when the ſecond reading was appointed (103), 

and reſult, as we learn from Ruſhworth, was, 

That the Houſe having conſidered his petition, * an 

*. ordinance for ſettling 3000 J. upon him, to be - 
p . ; „ van 


> 0 


(104) Ibid. p · 


1253˙ 


(105) Ibid. p. 3+ 
compared wit 
Legal and Fun- 
damental Liber- 
|; 41. 
* Juſt Re- 
proof to Haber- 
daſhers Hall, p- 6. 


(1c6) The laſt 
cited piece, in 
the ſame page, 
edit, 1651, 4to . 


He points 

here at the trea- 
ty between the 
Parliament 
Commiſſioners 
and the King, 
which was o- 
pened September 
18, 1648. 
Salmon, p. gs. 


t This was 
wrote in June 
the following 
year, 1649 


(107) Legal and 
Furdamen: al Li- 
derties, p. 23, 


beny, he wrote a friendly letter to Cromwell, then warmly attacked by the Preſbyter — 
ans [PP]. September the 1 1th, he joined with ſeveral others in a large petition to the 
Commons againſt a perſonal treaty with the Ki e 


Houfe 
he went down into the 


(%, he had ſeveral meetings with Ireton and others upon that affair [RR], bat the 


vanced out of the Lord Coventry's eſtate, was read, 
© and, upon the queſtion, laid afide ; but the Houſe 
© only diſagreeing in the manner, ordered that 3000 
pounds worth of delinquents lands ſhould be 
n fold to him in fee at twelve year's purchaſe, and 
* that an ordinance . of Parliament ſhould be brought 
© in for that purpoſe with all convenient ſpeed (104). 
In conſequence of this order, he obtained a grant for 
ſome part of the ſequeſtred eſtates of Sir Henry Belling- 
ham and 'Mr Bowes, in the county of Durham, or 
Northumberland ; from which he received about 
1400 pounds (105); and Cromwell, ſoon aſter his 
return from Ireland, in the end of May 1650, pro- 
cured him a grant of lands for the remainder * for 


ang which moſt noble favour (ſays he the following year) 


* I muſt and do heartily declare and acknowledge my- 
* ſelf highly obliged to him (106). 
[PP] A Letter to Cromwell, then warmly attacked 


by the Preſbyterians.) The Letter was in theſe terms: 


SIR. 

bat my comra/le hath written by our trufly bearer 
* might be ſufficient for us both ; but to demonſtrate unto 
« you, that I am no flaggerer from” my firſl prin- 
* ciples that I engaged life upon, nor from you, 
* if you are what you ought to be, and what you are 
* ſtrongly reported to be ; although if I proſecuted, or de- 
fired revenge for a hard and almoſt flarving impri- 
* ſonment, I could hade had of late the choice of twenty 
* opportunities to have payd you to the purpoſe ; but I 
* ſcorn it, eſpecially when you are low and this aſſure 
2 that if ever my hand be upon you, it ſhall 
* be when you are in your full glory, if then you de- 
* cline from the righteous wayes of Truth and Juſtice : 
© which if you will fixedly and impartially proſecute, 


Jam Hour i, to the laſt drop of my heart's blood, 
* (for all your late ſevere hand towards me) 
| FO Joux LiLBurxE. 


* From W:ftminſler the 3d of Auguſt, 1648, 
being the ſecond day of my freedom.” 


To underſtand fully the noble ſpirit of this letter, 


we muſt in company with our author take a view of 
Cromwell's circumſtances at that time. . He had his 
hands full with the Royaliſts, Poyer, Young, Holland, 
Hamilton, and Langdale, this year ; and ſtill more fo 
with the Parliament, there being a general odium 
then in both Houſes againſt him, upon the impeach- 
ment of him by his own Major, Huntington. Lil- 
burne, on the other hand, having obtained his liberty, 
wat not a little up and in ſpirits on the occaſion, 
and could at his pleaſure, as he ſays, have been re- 
venged of him if he had /o pleaſed, either by divi- 
ſions in his army, which was eafily then in his 
power, or by joining with Major Huntington in im- 
peaching him ; which, as he obſerves, he had matter 
enough to do, and was earneſtly ſollicited to it again and 
again, and might have had money enough to boot in 
his then low and exhauſted condition [with regard to 
the ſlate of his parſe] ; Yet, continues he, I ſcorned it, 
and rather applied my hand to help him up again, as 
not loving a Scotch intereſt *®, as is very well and fully 
known to his preſent + darling Mr Cornelius Holland, 
and alſo to Colonel Lud/ow, and Mr Thomas Chal- 
loner, with other members that I could name; and 
which was demonſtrated to himſelf by a letter [hat 
inſerted here] I ſent him by Mr Sexy, whom on 
purpoſe I procured to go down to him. Which let- 
ter, c. as I have been told by the beare, was not 
a little welcome (107). 


(22 ] 4 petition againſt a perſonal treaty with 


views of his party [the Levellers], as had been repre- Im 


© my's firfl remonſlrance. 


i- — 1 — ; 


g ſequeſtred 
ally after which, are of Mr 


[22]; pre 


orth to take poſſeſſion of ſame effects that had been aſſigned to him, —— 
in purſuance of the laſt mentioned vote of the Commons (a aa). 


in a ſhort time, with a deſign to procure the ſettling of a new model of government be- 
fore the King's execution, which was then reſolved on by the leading men in the arm! 


200 pounds in 


Returning to London jo Pn 


* (5) Se rem 
199 
general 


the King.] Our author tells us, that he was * 
in conſcience to have a hand in this, which he calls that 
molt excellent of petitions, by reaſoa of the ſeveral jug- 
glings he obſerved in divers great ones, in reference to 
the perſonal treaty ; and that there was nothing worth 
praifing or liking thought of or preſented by the 
Parliament, in reference to the. people's liberties 3 
eſpecially conſidering the late large expences and 
hazards for procuring the ſettlement of them. But 
beſides this, another motive for joining at leaſt more 
gladly in this petition is alſo ſuggeſted by bim, which 
is, that he was perfuaded it would be agreeable to the 
Lieutenant-gegeral. who ſhewed a fair face then to 

him and his party, he alſo expreſsly ſays, he was ſure it 

was no ſmall piece of ſervice to Cromwell and his great 

aſſociates (108). In his ſpeech, on preſenting a new (103) Ibid. p. 
model of government to the Houſe of Commons, 9 

in 1649 ; our author obſerves this was the firſt pe- 

tition he knew of in England againſt that treaty : and 

Mr Salmon takes notice of a Remonſtrance, as he 

calls it, preſented to the Commons, Nov. 10, this 

year, by the officers, againſt any further treaty with 

his Majeſty, and requiring that the King and his adhe- 

rents be brought to juſtice ; and that a period be put 

to this Parliament, and more equal repreſentatives c 

ſen, in whom they would have the ſupreme 

lod wt 2 ＋ _ approved by Crom- (109) — — 
we great i after, will be ſeen in ft. ub fupra. 
the next remark. a — — 


[R R] Several meetings with Ireton, c.] While mag notice of 


Lilburne was in the North, on the buſineſs mentioned france, but fays 
in the text, he ſaw Cromwell [at that time there with it wn on the 
the army to quell the Scots) ; and obſerving him 26th of Hovem- 


nar- 
rowly, hs he was not ſo heartily inclined to the — 4 


of 
ſented. For which reaſon, on his return to London Oliver Cromwell, 
ſhortly after, he joined with ſome other friends in . f 67. 
ſending a meſſage to Cromwell, propoſing to ſettle the 

government by an agreement with the people. The 


meſſenger (Hunt) returning with Cromwell's conſent to 


the propoſal, ſeveral Independents, to which 
Cromwell's anſwer was directed, and Levellers, amon 
whom was Lilburne, met at the Nag's-head tavern by 
Blackwell-Hall ; where, after ſome warm debates, it 
was agreed to chuſe four perſons of each fide, to adjuſt 
the matters in diſpute (110). Theſe delegates, which (110) Theſe 
were Colonel Tichburne, Colonel White, Dr Parker, We dhe 1d 
and Jo. Price, for the Independents ; and for the Le- un ts propoſed 
vellers, Lieutenant-Colonel Wotton, Mr Walwyn, Mr fr# to put the 
Wildman, and Mr Lilburne, in a ſecond meeting at King to death, 
the Nag's-head, Navember 15, 1648, unanimouſly *** _ 
agreed in theſe words: That, in our conceptions, the 
* only way of ſettlement is, (1.) That ſome perſons be 
* choſen 55 the army to repreſent the whole ks. and 
* that the well-affeted in every county (if it may be) 

chuſe ſome perſons to repreſent them : and thoſe to meet 
at the head quarters. (2) That thoſe perſons ought 
not to exerciſe any legiſlative power, but only to draw 
up the foundations of a juſt government, and to pro- ved, and a new 
pound them to the well-affeted people in every county 
to be agreed to: which agreement ovght to be above 
Law ; and therefore the bounds, limits, and extent, 
of the Peoples legiſlative deputies in Parliament, con- 
* tained in the agreement, to be drawn up into a for- 
* mal contra, to be mitually figned by the well-affe&ed 
« people and their ſaid deputies upon the days of their 
* eleftion reſpetively. (3.) To prevent preſent confu- 
«* fion, the Parliament (if it be poſſible ) may not be by 
force immediately diſſolved ; but that the of it's 
* diſſolution be inſerted in that agreement, by virtue 
* whereof it fball be diſſolved (4) That this way of 
« ſettlement (if it may be) ſhall be mentioned in the Ar- 
(5.) That the matter of the 
« petition of September 11 be the matter to be ſettled.” 
Theſe heads for ſettling an agreement were immedia = 

f i t 


2954 


cet) He pre- 
red an epiſtle 


und printed the 


whole at his own 


expener. 


(1271) Salmon, 
ubi ſupra. 


- (112) Legal and 
Fundamental Li- 
berties, p. 29 to 
37 


Az to the 
fleſh, be lays 
emphatically ; 
for as to things 
of the ſpirit, 
theſe conceited 
minions of Hea- 
ven were favou- 
red with this ſu- 
per eminent de- 
gree of foreſight 
aſſuredly, and, as 
they perſwaded 
themſelves, be- 
yand the poſſi bi - 
liry of all con- 
trarention. 


(113) Ibid. p. 
35 


to 
t of his penning, 


L I L B 


general council of officers 


ſent to the head-quarters at St Albans. But the Ar- 
my's declaration againſt the King, coming out ſoon 
after, created ſo much — . and jealouſy of 
their deſigns againſt the Levellers, that theſe preſently 
repaired to Windſor to talk with Ireton about it; 
where, being accompanied with ſome of the Indepen- 
dents, they met him and a whole train of officers at 
the Garter inn, and, after ſeveral ſharp diſputes, they 
parted without — to any agreement. However, 
propoſing to Colonel Harriſon ſoon after, that the ar- 
my, and thoſe whom they called their honeſt friends 
in the Parliament, as alſo the Independents and the 
Levellers, ſhould chuſe each of them four perſons to 
draw vp a final agreement ; the Colonels was fatisfied 
therewith, and engaged alſo for the other officers ; and 
having actually procured Ireton's conſent, the following 
ſixteen perſons were choſen for the purpoſe. For the 
Independents, Colonel Tichburn, Colonel John White, 
Mr Daniel Taylor, and Mr Price a Scrivener. For 
the Levellers, Meſſ. Walwyn, Maximilian Petty, Wild- 
man, and Lilburne. For the honeſt men in the Par- 
liament, Colonel Henry Martin, Colonel Alexander 
Rigby, Mr Thomas Challoner, and Mr Scott. And 
for the Army, Commiſſary-General Ireton, Sir Wil- 
liam Conſtable, Colonel Tomlinſon, and Colonel Bax- 
ter. Theſe commiſſioners, after the army came to 
town [ December 2 (111)], conſtantly met at White- 
hall, except that the Parliament-men failed, only Mr 
Martin was commonly there (112). 

[SS] AU theſe projets were quaſhed by the general 
council of officers.) After many fierce conteſts with Ire- 
ton only, tometimes whole nights together, wherein 
the Commiſſary was often very angry and lordly. The 
chief points of difference being about Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, and the Parliament's puniſhing where no law 
provides. An expedient in the firſt point was ſettled ; 
and whereupon, the major part of the ſixteen commiſ- 
ſioners came to an abſolute and final concluſion, ſuppo- 
ſing then all further debates were at an end, and that 
the agreemeut ſhould, without any more ado, be pro- 
moted for ſubſcriptions, firſt in the council of war, and 
next in the regiments, and laſtly all over the nation. 
But alas! poor fools, continues our author, we were 
merely cheated and cozened. It being the principal 
unhappineſs of ſome of us (as to the fleſh ®), to have 
our eyes wide open, to fee things long before moſt 
honeſt men come to have their eyes open ; and this 
is that which turns to our ſmart and reproach, and 
that which we commiſſioners feared at the firſt, viz. 
that no tyes, promiſes, nor engagements, were ſtrong 
enough to the grand jugglers and leaders of the army, 
was now made clearly manifeſt ; for, when it came 
to the Council, there came the General, Cromwell, 
and the whole gang of creatures, colonels and other 
officers, and ſpent many days in taking it all in pie- 
ces ; and there Ireton ſhewed himſelf an abſolute 
King, if not an Emperor, againſt whoſe will no man 
muſt diſpute ; and then Shittlecock Roe, their ſcout 
© Okey, and Major Barton, where Sir Hardreſſe Wal- 
© ler fat Preſident, begun to quarrel, and call ſome of 
as baſe and unworthy names, which procured them 
from me a ſharp retortment, and a challenge of Sir 
Hardreſſe into the field. And fo I took my leave of 
them, for a pack of diſſembling juggling knaves, and 
returning to thoſe who truſted me, and, giving them 
an account of all theſe proceedings at a publick meet- 
* ing appointed for the purpoſe, I diſcharged myſelf 
* abſolutely for meddling or making any more with fo 
« perfidious a generation of men, as the great ones of 
the army were, but eſpecially the cunningeſt of Ma- 
* chiavilians, Commiſſary Henry Ireton (113). 

[TT] He printed an agreement of the people, and 
preſented it to Cromwell ) The paper now mentioned 
was no more than a bare ſketch of that compleat agree- 
ment drawn up by our author and his two affociates in 
the Tower next year ; and the reaſon of printing and 


quaſhing all the projects of his 
cember 15th 1648, ſuch articles of an Agreement with the hen | 
(tho? without effect) by them, and preſenting at the head of ſeveral of his friends, a com- 
plaint of the army, and a kind of proteſt againſt their proceedings, to Cromwell, on the 
28th, [TT] returned in a few days to Newcaſtle, where he continued attending the buſineſs 
of his reparations *till the death of his Majeſty, ſoon after which he went back to London 
UU, where finding Duke Hamilton, Lord Capel, and ſome other royaliſts, lately 


*** 


U R N E. 


arty [$$], he publiſhed, De- 
Beoph as had then been propoſed 


brought 


publiſhing this, was chiefly to be beforehand with the 
army, where they knew (114) an inſtrument of the 
like ſort, but more conſonant to the views of the lead- 
ing men therein, was preparing in the Council of Offi- 
cers. Accordingly ſuch a thing, intitled alſo 4 Agree- 
ment, was preſented by the General and Council to the 
— of — on the 2oth of January following 
115). 

LU] He returned to London after the King's death.) 
In the road, he was told by the Poſtmaſter of Borough- 
brigg and others in Yorkſhire, that the Cavaliers in 

thoſe parts were moſt deſperate mad at him in particu- 36 
lar, about the beheading of the late King, 3 he 
was as far as Newcaſtle when it was done, and alſo 
refuſed to give his conſent to be one of the King's 
Judges, being ſollicited thereto before he left London. 
Nay more, he had accordingly declared himſelf at 
Windſor (in the debates mentioned in remark [SS 
againſt the manner and time of the army's intended 
dealings with his Majeſty ; _ there very ſtiffly, 
that, upon their own principles, which led them to 
look upon all legal authority in England as now broken, 
they could be no better than murderers, in taking away 
the King's life, ough he were never ſo guilty of the 
crimes they charged upon him: for, as juſtice ought to 

be done, eſpecially for blood, which they then princi- 
pally charged upon him; ſo ſaid I, continues he, and 
ſtill fay, it ought to be done juſtly ; for, in caſe ano- 
ther man murder me, and a day, a week, or a year 
after, my brother or ſriend, that is no legal magiſtrate, 
executes him therefore, yet this is murder in the eye of 
the Law, becauſe it was done by a hand which had no 
authority to do it; and therefore I prefs'd again and a- 
gain, ſeeing themſelves acknowledged all legal authori- 

ty in England was broke, that they would ſtay his trial, 
till a new and equal free repreſentative, u the 
agreement of the well affected people, that not 
fought againſt their liberties, rights, and freedoms, 
ſhould be choſen and fit ; and then either try him 
thereby, or elſe by their Judges, fitting in the court 
called King's-Bench. When they aſked him, How by 
Law he could have him tried ? he told them, that the 
Law of England exprefsly ſays, Whoſorver murders or 
kills another ſhall die; it doth not ſay, excepting the 
King, Queen, or Prince, &c. but indefinitely, aubeſoe- 
ver murders ſhall die; and therefore, where none is 
excepted, there all men are included in Law : but the 
King is a man: Ergo, he is included as well as I. To 
this they objected, that it could hardly be proved, that 
the King with his own hands killed a man. In anſwer 

to which he obſerved, that, by the Law of England, 

he that counſels or commiſſions another to kill a man, (116) Lilburne 
is as guilty of the fact as he that does it. And befides plainly ſuggeſts 
the advantage was conſiderable, of trying the King by * regard 
the rules of the Law, as it would be ſufficient to de- TE)? dl 
clare, that no man is born, or juſtly can be made, law- fon after of the 
leſs ; but that even magiſtrates, as well as people, are Preſbyterians, 
ſubje& to the penal as well as the directive On ther, by Grp: 
the other hand, to try him in an extraordinary way, 2 1 
that has no real footſteps nor paths in our law, would fice and dignity, 
be a thing of extraordinary ill precedent ; for why not as they had long 
twenty, upon pretended extraordinary caſes, as well as ago done, ys 
one ? and why not a thouſand as well as twenty ? and — * „ 
extraordinary caſes are eafily made and pretended by |, private mas. 
thoſe that are uppermoſt, though never ſo unjuſt in see Milton's te- 
themſelves. Add to which, That to try him in an e- nure of Kings, 
traordinary way, when the Law hath provided all the _ HOT 
eſſentials of juſtice in an ordinary way, and merely by Birch, Vol; 
wants nothing (if it do want (116) that) but twelve I. tra 13. bet 
Kings as his peers or equals, will nouriſh and increaſe zun at p. 35+ 
in men that erroneous conceit, that magiftrates, by the it. 3, 175% ® 
law of God, Nature, and Reaſon, are not, nor ought 
to be, ſubject᷑ to the penal part of the law of men, as 
well as the directiue part of it, which is the bane, ruin, $4 onal L- 
and defirufion of all the commonwealths in the world berties aſſerted, 


. , 43 
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(174) *Tis 
this knowledge. 
that our author 


> 


— 
« - 
- 
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LILBURN E. 
brought to their trial before the Hi of Juſtice, He appeared warmly in 


favour againſt the juriſdiftion of that Court ]; at the ſame time he was informed of 
ſome violence threatened againſt his perſon, in a council of war at Whitehall, about the 
new 


7 
| 22d of February, whereupon he engaged in drawing up his piece called England's — 
1444) Legal 3nd Chains diſcovered (ddd), and on the 26th of that month ied by Wakoyn, Prince, the army, char- 
fundamental i- and Owerion, he preſented an Addreſs to the Supreme Authority of England in the Houſe of ns un Ing 
* e Commons, containing a frame of new modelling the ſtate, in oppoſition to that which ahn and tyran- 


® In the judge's 
declaration, that 
he ſhould be tried 
by the ancient 
laws of the king- 
dom. 


(113) Ibid, p. 
68, 69. 


power by the 
ing another pamphlet, intitled, The Agreement of the People, which was publiſhed on the f. Fand ü. 
firſt of May, with a licence by Gilbert Mabbot [Z Z J. This being followed with _—_ Council of State. 
; I 


[WI] He appeared againſt the juriſdifion of the 
Higb- Court of Juſtice ] Conſidering Lilburne's general 
temper, it is natural to expect him attending to hear 
theſe trials ; but, beſides his general diſpoſition, he 
was particularly intereſted therein, as the method of 
proceeding againſt theſe delinquents, was a freſh in- 
ſtance of the Army's reſolution againſt calling a new 
Parliament. Upon that account he declares, he was 
peculiarly pleaſed with ſtout Capel, as he calls him, 
and his gallant defence, in alledging ſeveral ftatutes to 
prove, that all treaſons ſhall be tried hy the common- 
law, and not by extraordinary ways, but by the decla- 
red laws in being. and citing the Petition of Right for 
the proof thereof. Then looking round about him, 
and ſay ing, I am an Engliſhman, and the Law is my 
inheritance, and the benefit of the Petition of Right 
my birthright ; if ſo, then, ſaid he, looking upon the 
Prefident, Where '; my jury? I ſee none of my jury that 
is to paſi upon me ; I demand the fight of my jury legally 


pannelled, as my right by Law, without the werdi# of fro 


whom I cannot in Law be condemned. After the Court 
was broke up for that day, our author had ſeveral diſ- 
courſes with the priſoners, and ſent them divers law- 
books and law-pleas, with that of Sir John Maynard 
and the four impeached aldermen, and much preſſed 
ſome of them to put their lives upon the hazard of a 
plea and proteſtation againſt the juriſdiction of the 
Court; but, he ſays, they ſeemed to him to have 
promiſes of their lives, upon conformity to that juriſ- 
dition, and could ſcarce believe they ſhould die till 
the hour of death came upon them, He further aſ- 
ſures us, that ſome of them ſent to defire him to be 
one of their counſel, to plead for them in matter of 
Law ; to whom he anſwered, that he could not plead 
for a juſtification of their actions (though he confeſſed 
there were much in Law to be ſaid for them, eſpecial- 
ly as the caſe ſtood with them), but only againſt the 
juriſdiction of the Court. And when Holland came 
© to his trial, continues he, a lady, and ſome other of 
his friends, came to me to my houſe about him ; but 
« I was ſtill apon the ſame firing, yet ſent him word 
of ſeveral particulars, in reference to my trial and 
* arraignment at Oxford “, that was very material to 
his preſent cauſe ; and if he would call me as a wit- 
neſſe, he ſhould ſee I would ſpeak my mind freely 
* and effectually, although I ſmarted for fo doing: 

and he appointed to call me : whereupon, I went 
into the court, and conveyed word to him I was 
there; but whether his heart failed him or no, I 
know not, but he never called me (118).” Whoe- 
ver reflects upon the ſpirit of John Lilburne, and his 
particular fituation at this time, will eafily t, that 
the ſlight ſhewa by theſe royaliſts to all his of- 
fers to appear in their cauſe, and lofing thereby an op- 
portunity of abuſing the High-Court of Juſtice face to 
face, in the very inſtant of their exercifing that juriſ- 
dition, was none of the leaſt vexatious diſappoint- 
ments and rebuffs that he met with. 

[XX] He preſented a frame of new modelling the 
State, which was thrown afide.) In his ſpeech on pre- 
ſenting this model, &c. we learn, that the warrants 
for apprehending them were out at this time. See his 
words. 


* Mr Speaker, x 
I muſt confe(s I am to t you with a in 
writing of a new kind ; for we have had no 
time to conſider of it, than from Thurſday laſt: 
that day warrants, as we are informed, being out a- 


inſt us to take us, from thoſe that have no power 
VOL. V. No. 247. | 


* over us, we durſt not well go our ordinary way to 
© work, to get ſubſcriptions to it, leſt we ſhould be 
* ſurprized before we could preſent it to this honoura - 
dle Houſe, and ſo be fruſtrated in that benefit and 
relief that we juſtly expect from you; and to pre- 
* ſent it with a few hands, we judged inconſiderable 

in your attention, and therefore choſe, being in fo 
much haſte as we were, to prevent our imminent 
and preſent ruin, in perſon to bring it to your bar, 
and avowedly to preſent it here. And therefore, 
without any further queſtion, give me leave to tell you 
* 1 own it, and 1 know ſo does all the reftl of my friend: 
* preſent; and, if any hazard ſhould enſue thereby, give 
* me leave to tell you, I am ſorry I have but one life to 
* loſe, in maintaining the truth, juſtice, and rightean/- 
* neſs, of /o gallant a piece.” The ſeveral articles of this 
model (too long to be inſerted here) may be ſeen in 
Whitlock's Memoirs, printed not a great many years 
ago (119). We ſhall only obſerve, that the variations 

m his account in the printed copy now before us, 
are no ways material, unleſs it be in article [30], 
where there are no words that give the leaſt counte- 
nance to thoſe of Mr Whitlock, viz. * No efftate to be 
* levelled, nor all things common." 

[YT] He publiſhed England's new Chains.) This 
piece was loaded with an additional charge annexed to 


the end of it, greatly aggravating their offence, as 
follows : * ; 


© Friends, 

* T'.us we have adventured to publiſh our propoſal, 

for the thorow information and benefit of all that 

adhere unto the common intereſt of the people, ho- 
ping that with ſuch, upon due confideration, it will 

find as large acceptance as our late petition of Sep- 
tember 11, 1648 ; and we thought good, in regard 
we were not called in [to the houſe] to receive an 
anſwer to the ſame, to acquaint you that we intend 
to ſecond it with a petition, ſufficiently ſubſcribed, 
we doubt not with many thouſands, earneſtly to fol- 
licite there Au EFFECTUAL ANSWER.” 

[ZZ] Licenſed by Gilbert Mabbot.) This licence is 
dated April 30, 1649 (120), and, as it very probably 
was a . it 
cipal, if not the laſt, of the kind, which occafioned 
Mabbot to throw up his place, as he did on the 22d 
of May following, for four reaſons, of which theſe 
are the firſt and laſt given by him to the Council of 
State. I. Becauſe many thouſands of ſcandalous 
* and malignant pamphlets had been publiſhed with 
* his name thereunto, as if he had licenſed the ſame 
* (though he never ſaw them), on purpoſe (as he con- 
© ceives) to prejudice him in his reputation 
the honeſt party of this nation. . Becauſe it is 
© lawful, in his jud t. to print any booke, ſheete, 
* &c. without licenfing, ſo as the authors and printers 
do ſubſcribe their true names thereunto, that ſo they 
* may be liable to anſwer the contents thereof ; and if 
they offend therein, then to be puniſhed by ſuck 
* lawes as are or ſhall be for thoſe caſes provided (121). 
In the piece before us, though the imprimatur is dated 
April 30; yet both the agreement itſelf, and the intro- 
duction to it, called a Preparative to all forts of peo- 
ple, are dated May 1, 1649, and both are ſubſcribed 
with the authors names, which are alſo inſerted in the 
title. There is likewiſe the Bookſeller's name who 


printed it put at the end (122). We ought not to 


omit, that there is no ſach article in this agreement, 
as that above taken notice of from Mr Whitlock. _ - 


33 C 


ſeems to have been one of the prin. 


(122) Birch's 
Life of Milton, 
prefixed to his 


(tas) Thus, 
London, 
for Gyles Cal- 


2956 


(123) Our au- 
thor, jointly 
with Overton, 
printed an epiſtle 
on this occaſion 
to the General in 
Loekyer's be- 
half, dated April 
27, 1649. 


(124) Our au- 
thor ſays, this 
was a nick-name 
ſet vpon them by 
the army at Put- 


ney-heath. 


matters even to a revolt in the army (123). 


.- 
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LIL VU NN. 


ral others notoriouſly vilifying the conſervators of the liberties of England, and Cromwell 
in particular as their ſupreme head and maſter [AAA]; a new att of treaſon was 


in 
May 14th, and Mr Lilburne's eſtate ſeized: 


many conſultations were had from time to 


time, by the judges and principal lawyers, in purſuance of orders from the Council of 


State, to conſider of the 
length, a ſpecial commiſſion of 


{ and moſt effectual method to be taken with him. 
Oyer and Terminer was iſſued to 40 perſons, before whom, 


At 


being brought to his trial [BBB] on the 24th of October at Guild- hall in London, upon 


This ſpirit of ſettling the ment an agree- 
ment with the people, evidently roſe out of the aſhes of 
the ſuppoſed original contra between the King and 
hy which, upon the extinction of the King, and 
in him of kingly government, became of courſe ex- 
tint. The plan was not ill digeſted ; and being uni- 
verſally well received by the populace, put Cromwell 
and the officers in the army to the exerciſe of their 
beſt wits, to preſent the ill conſequences of it to their 
views; eſpecially ſeeing the Agitators, or Levellers, 
before this laſt agreement was publiſhed, had carried 
Where- 
upon, not long after the reduction of thoſe troops to 

ir obedience, by the power of the ſword, they ſet 
the power of their pen to work, and drew up a De- 
claration of the proceedings of the General, in reducing 
the late revolted troops, which was appointed by bis 
Excellency and his Council of War to 1 printed and 
publiſhed, May the 22d. Wherein making ſeveral re- 
marks upon the conduct of the Levellers, they expreſ- 
ſed themfelves in theſe terms. 

* The grounds and manner of the proceedings of 
* thefe men, that have ſo much pretended for the li- 
* berty of the people, have been as followeth: 

There was a paper ſtiled the Agrement of the 
* People, framed by certain ſelect perſons, and deba- 
* ted at a General Council of the officers of the army, 
to be tendered to the Parliament, and to be by them 
* commended over to the People of the nation ; it 
* being hoped, that fuch an expedient, if aſſented un- 
* to ar leaſt by the honeſt part of the people, that had 
* appeared for this common cavſe, to which God hath 
* ſo witneſſed, it would have tended much to the ſet · 
* tlement and compoſing of our differences ; at leaſt 
* have fixed honeſt men to ſuch grounds of certainty, 
* as might have kept them firm and entire in oppoſin 
* the common enemy, and ſtand united to pablick 


© intereſt. 


* The General Council of the army, and the other 
* forts of men, going then under the name of Level- 
lers (124), who (by their late actings have made 
good the ſame which we then judged but an imputa- 
tion] had (as now it appears) different ends and aims 
both in the matter and manner of their proceedings. 
* That which was intended by thoſe men was, to have 
* fomewhat tendered as a teſt and coercion upon the 
6 people, and all forts of men and authorities in the 
land: that which theſe, to wit, the Council of the 
army, aimed at, was, to make an humble repreſenta- 
tion of ſuch things, as were then likely to give ſatiſ- 
faction and unity, and might be remitted to mens 
* judgments, to be owned or diſowned, as men were 
* farisfied in their conſciences, and as it ſhall pleaſe 
God to let men ſee reaſon for their ſo doings, that ſo 
it might not be only called an agreement, but thro” 
© the freedom of it be one indeed, and receive it's 
« ſtamp of approbation from the Parliament, to who 
* it was humbly ſubmitted, | 

* Heteupon, thoſe other men took ſo much diſſatiſ- 
faction, that they forthwith printed and ſpread a- 
broad their r, Which was different from that of 
* the army, uſing all poſſible means to make the ſame 


_ © to paſſe, but with how little effect is very well 


2 
from the account there given, the truth of wht he 


* known. And finding, by the armie's application 
* to the Parliament, that they were likely, according 
to their duty, to ſtand by and own them as the ſu- 
1 2 authority of the nation, they have by all 
nnrans affayed to vilipend that authority, preſenting 
them to the people in printed libels, and otherwiſe, 
* as worſe tyrants than any who were before them.” 
To this harangue our coryphzus replied in an 
Epiſtle to Lenthal, dated June 8 following, and prin- 
ted, as the title holds forth, in the grand year of 
6 r* and abominable diſſimulation. (1.) That 
this is a falſe varrative of the original occaſion of that 
agreement mentioned in remark [UU], as 


* 


- 
-. 


ſtakes his life to make good, namely, that the little 
which the officers of the army did in it, they were 
drawn into it as a bear to the ſtake, and which, ſays 
be, as the ſequel ſhews, they undertook merely to 
* quiet and pleaſe us, like children with rattles, till 
* they had done their main work ; viz. either in an- 
* nihilating or purging the Houſe, to make it fit for 
* their purpoſe, and in deſtroying the King, unto both 
* which they never had our conſent in the leaſt ; and 
then totally lay it afide, as they have done, as being 
* then able to do what they pleaſed, whether we 
* would or no.” He then proceeds to ſhew, (2.) That 
the Levellers paper was publiſhed before that of the 
Army was preſented to the Houſe, agreeably to his 
former account of this matter in the remark juſt men- 
tioned. (3.) That the Levellers diſſatisfaction was 


not taken at the army's preſenting their paper to the * 


Parliament, but declared above a month by himſelf in 
their open Council, and preſented alſo in writing to 
the General, on the 28th of December, 1648. (4.) 
That Whereas they ſay, continues he, we uſed all 
* poſſible means to make ours paſſe, but with how little 
* ſucceſſe is very well known, If they mean, we uſed 
all poſſible means to make ours paſs with them, it is 
© true; but the reaſon it had no better effect was, be- 
* cauſe it was too honeſt for them; and I am ſure in 
* the very epiltle to it, it is declared, that the principal 
* reaſon of printing it is, that the people might bave 
* an opportunity to con ſider the equitie of it, and offer 
* their reaſons againſt any thing therein contained. (5.) 
* They ſay, We are troubled at their doing their du- 
* ty, in ſubmitting to authority, and owning the 
Parliament as the ſupreme authority of the nation, 
* whenas, alas! it is as viſible as the ſun when it 
© ſhines in it's glory, that Corah, Dathan, and Abi- 
* ram, nor John of Leyden and Neperdullion Jack 
* Straw, nor Watt Tyler, can never be put in the 
* ballance, for rebellions and treaſons againſt all ſorts 
* of magiſtracy, with the General his Council 
* (125). | 

(4 4 A] Several pamphlets againſt the Government, 
and Cromwell in particular.) Theſe were intitled, 
(1.) Au Impeachment of High Treaſon againſt Oliver 
Cromwell, and his ſon-in-law Henry — (2.) 
The Legal and Fundamental Liberties of the People of 
England, reviſed, afſerted, and vindicated, c. (3.) 
A Preparative to a Hue and Cry after Sir Arthur Ha- 
flerig. (4) An Outcry of the Young Men and Appren- 
tices of London : or, an Inquifition after the loft funda- 
mental Laws and Liberties of England, directed Au- 
guſt 29, 1649, in an Epiſfile ta the private Soldiers of 
the Army, eſpeciallyvall thoſe that ſigned the ſolemn Ex- 
gagement at Newmarket-Heath, tbe f/th of June, 
1647 ; but more eſpecially the private Soldiers of ' the 


General's Regiment of Horſe, that helped to plunder and 


deſtroy the honeſt and true-bearted Engliſhmen, traite- 
rouſiy defeated at Burford the 15th of May, 1649. 
(5.) 4 Salva Libertate, addreſſed to the Lieutenant of 
the Tower in September. Beſides theſe, which were 
all produced at his tryal, he had, upon the erection of 
the Council of State, printed a piece intitled, The Pic- 
ture of the Council of State, of which a ſecond edition 
with additions was publiſhed the following year. 
[BBB] Being brought to his tryal be was 
ted.] Mr Lilburne made ſeveral attempts to ſtave off 
this tryal after the day for it was fixed (126). The 
firſt attempt was in a paper, which he afterwards pub- 
liſhed with the title of, The Innocent Man's fie Pro 
fer, directad to William Hevingham, Eſq; of mg - 
ham in Suffolk, dated October 20 ; wherein he prope- 
ſes to refer the matter to two judges, one to be choſen 
by himſelf, and the other by his perſecutor the Attor- 
ney-General, promiſing to ſtand to their award, pro- 
vided he may have two friends to take notes of ali that 
paſſed. In a poſtſcript he proteſts his innocency, in 
reſpe& of being a conſederate with Prince Charles (as 
be calls bim), in avſwer to a pamphlet lately Pegg 
* 


(125) Legal and 
Fundamental Li- 
berties, &c. p. 

36, 37, 38, 3% 


(126) Theſe are 


annexed to bis 
own edition of 


the trial, printed 


ſoon after, His 
ac. approbation pre- 


fixed to it is 
from Soathwark, 
November 283, 
1649. Beſides 
which attempts, 
he allo addreſſed 
himſelf to Pri- 
deaux the Attor® 
ney General in 
the ſame view, 
and after wards 
printed the ſub- 
fAlance of it, in 
diſcourſe intitled, 
Strength out of 
Weakneſs, 


(127) The urg- 


vour, as 2 prece- 


Sp FE 


another, would, 


life, be a diſt in- 
guilking mark of 


made uſe of that 
favour to diſperſe 
one of the very 


See his trial, p. 


L 1 L B v R N R. 


: * 


an indictment of high- treaſon, after a hearing of three days, in which the fats alledged 


by one Thomas May, charging him with ſuch a con- 
federacy. The next was in a Petition 1 Oaa- 
ber 22 to the Honſe, by bi: wift and his brother Robert, 
ifing he ſhould withdraw himfelf with his family 

into ſome foreign country, provided the due to 
him from. the State was given to him. This was fol- 
lowed the ſame day, by the Innocent Man's Second 
Profer, by himſelf ; where he adds to their propoſal 
another condition, that all ſuch as were willing to 
tranſplant themſelves with him, ſhould be allowed that 
liberty, and alſo have all their demands of moneys in 
arrear from the State paid to them ; and further, that 
ſuch as were poor, and willing to attend him, ſhould 
have ſome reaſonable allowance of money for that end. 
The next in order was a Petition, Oftober 23, of the 
wwell-affeted in and about the cities of London and Ne- 
minſter, and parti adjacent, preſenters and approvers 
of the late Petition of the 11th of September, Sc. 
his is a kind of remonſtrance, declaring the Parlia- 
ment's unjuſt proceedings in perſecuting him, and aver- 
ring his undoubted right to be diſcharged. After this, 
another petition was preſented the fame day, fingly by 
his brother Robert, praying only a ſuſpenſion of his 
tryal, till he ſhould be able to convince him of his 


miſtakes, or, if not, prevail with him to leave the * 


kingdom. Laſt of all, Mrs Lilburne, almoſt diſtracted 
with the fear of loſing her conſort, preſſed him (as did 
alſo one Mr Valentine and ſome other friends) to ſtoo 
as low as poſſibly he could to fave his life, in whic 
her's was lock'd up. Whereupon, maved by her bit- 
ter mourning and crying, and the beholding the an- 
guiſh of ſpirit of her that had been ſo faithful and ha- 
zardous a yea. Fell to him in his above ſeyen years 
forrew, wrung from him, with much ado, the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr Lenthal the Speaker. 


* Honoured Sir, 

As a man, being at preſent ſomewhat confounded 
in myſelf, through a ſtrong confidence of my own 
* innocency, having ſuffered above meaſure, but in- 
* tentionally done injury unto none, and preſs'd un- 
der, with the importunity of friends, eſpecially with 


* the heart-breaking fighs of my dear but even half- 


© diftrafted wife; as, when my late children lay in a 
* moſt diſconſolate condition ( which ended their lives ), 
your Houſe did me the favour to t me my liber- 
* ty (127) to viſit them, which I think was the ſaving 
of her life: ſo now, greater importunities lying up- 
* on me from divers, and her that is dearer unto me 
* than many lives, I as earneſtly intreat you to move 
* your Houſe, in the moſt effectual manner you can, 
* that my tryal (fo ſuddenly intended) may for ſome 
« reaſonable time be ſuſpended, that ſo I may have 
time to hear and conſider, what many of them ſay 
* they have to offer by way of reaſon and argument, 
* to perſwade me to what at preſent my conſcience is 
not convinced of. And I ſhould likewiſe be defi- 
* rous, if your Houſe ſhould judge convenient, that 
* ſome competent number of gentlemen of your Houſe 
might be permitted to debate with me thoſe particu- 
lars, wherein I have appeared moſt to differ with 
other mens judgments ; whereby, poſſibly, rational 
arguments may be ſo ſtrongly urged, as, peradven- 
ture, may give ſuch ſatisfaction, as may tend to the 
reconciling many differences: upon the knowledge 
of the acceptance of which, during all that time of 
ſuſpenſion of tryal, I do hereby faithfully promiſe 
not in the leaſt to diſturb thoſe that ſhall t me 
this favour, being not ſo apt to make diſturbance 
© as is conceived; and herein you will exceedingly 
* oblige, 


From the Tower *$I R, 
of London, this i 
24th of Octob. * Yours, to ſerve you, 
1649. 
. © Joun LII ZUM. 
When this effort to reſpite the tryal was found 


ineffectual, this faithful wife went, at his requeſt, a- 
mongſt their friends, to try their influence upon the 


Jury. SIG | | 
Tis no wondgr, that all applications. proved inef- 
fectual to Dei . fince, as Lord Clarendon 


- 


againſt him, notoriduſiy and flagrantly trraſonable againſt that government, were clearly 


applied with fiogular addreſs to the Jury (130), that in 
them alone was inherent the judicial power of the Law 


informs us, Cromwell coald bear ill language 
and reproaches with leſs diſturbance and concernment 
than oy pon in authority had ever done ; yet the 
perſecutions Lilburne exerciſed him with, him 
y_ diſcern, that it would be impoſſible to preſerve 
is dignity, or to have any ſecurity in the government, 
if his licentiouſneſs continued ; and therefore he had 
ſet ſpies upon him, to obſerve his actions and likewiſe 
his words ; and, upon advice with the Counſel at Law 
of the State, being confidently informed, that, as well 
by the old eſtabliſhed laws, as by new ordinances, 
Lilburne was guilty of high-treaſon, and had forfeited 
his life, if he were proſecuted in any court of juſtice, 
he cauſed him to be ſent to Newgate, and the next 
ſeſſions to be indifted of high-treaſon ; ordered all the 
Judges to be preſent, and the Counſel at Law to in- 
force the evidence, and all care to be taken for the 
return of ſuch a jury, as might be fit for the impor- 
tance of the cauſe. His Lordſhip then proceeds to 
give the following account of our author's behaviour 
at bis tryal. * Lilburne appeared undaunted, and, with 
the confidence of a man that was to play a prize 
© before the people for their own liberty, he pleaded 
* Not guilty, and heard all the charge and evidence 
againſt him with patience enough, ſave that, by in- 
* terrupting the Lawyers ſometimes, who proſecuted 
* him, and by ſharp anſwers to ſome queſtions of the 
* Jadges, he ſhewed, that he had no reverence for 
* their perſons, nor any ſubmiſſion to their authority. 
* The whole day was ſpent in his tryal ; and, when 
* he came to make his defence, he mingled ſo much 
Law in his diſcourſe ®, to invalidate their authority, 
and to make it appear ſo tyrannical, that neither 
their lives, liberties, nor eſtates, wete in any degree 
* ſecure, whilſt that uſurpation was exeraſed ; and 
* anſwered all the matters objected to him with ſuch 
an aſſurance, making them to contain nothing of 
* high-treaſon, and that to be a government againſt 
* which high-treaſon could not be committed ; and 
telling them, that all free-born Engliſhmen were 
* obliged to oppoſe this tyranny, as he had done hear- 
F 
« 
c 


* 'Tis obſerva- 
ble, that, io the 
point of Law, 
Lilburne often 
quotes Lord Cla- 
rendon's ſpeech 
for aboliſhing the 
Court of York ; 
which may be 
ſcen in his arti- 
cle, remark 


171. 


tily for their ſakes, and that he had done it only for 
their [the Jury's) ſakes, and to preſerve them from ſla- 
very, contrary to his own private and worldly intereſt. 
He told them how much he had been in Cromwell's 
friendſhip, and that he might have received any be- 
nefit or preferment from him, if he would have ſat 
ſtill — ſeen his country enſlaved; which, becauſe 
he would not, he was brought thither to have his 
life taken from him by their judgment, which he 
apprehended not. In ſhort, he defended himſelf 
with that vigour, and charmed the Jury ſo power- 
fully, that, againſt all the directions and charge the 
Judges could give them (who aſſured them, that the 
words and actions fully proved againſt the priſoner 
were high-treaſon by the Law, and that they were 
bound by the all obligations of conſcience to fiad him 
« guilty), after no long conſultation between them- 
0 = they returned with their verdict that he was 
not guilty, nor could they be 
Judges to change or recede from their verdict, which 
« mfinitely angred and perplexed Cromwell; and, as 
* this account concludes, though Lilburne was then 
© acquitted in 1653, yet Cromwell would never ſuffer 
© him to be ſet at liberty, as by the law he ought to gifcharge, Trial, 
© have been, but ſent him from priſon to priſon, and p. 155. 
kept him incloſed there till he himſelf died. Thus a 
that noble — whole defign yay -_ mw (129) Ibid. 
the impotency of the protector in ight is 
power: and we need not repeat the miſtakes therein, — 44 
which the reader will eaſily correct, by what he ſecs with a full re- 
afterwards obſerved in this 71 3 liance - — ju- 
After his acquittal (128), being convey to J, 3 
the Tower under the additional guard of three compa- iu, bf nd keep 
nies of foot, be was attended with the loudeſt accla- „hoſe hands the 
mations of the people, who made many bonfies in the Lord would re- 
city (129). And foon after his diſcharge he printed 23 blood, 
the tryal, prefixing thereto, by way of triumph, a —— _ =_ 
print of himſelf at full length, landing at the Bar with ind ment tothe 
Coke's Inſtitutes in his hand, the which he had crue! and — 
— 
made uſe of to prove that flattering doctrine, which he — 
received doctrine 
of thoſe times. 


as well as fact. io. hofme poi, Geyer iis hagd, 2ce Nas, g. age. 


(123) The Lord 
Grey of Groby, 
Colonel Ludlow, 
Mr Robinſon, 
and Colonel Mar- 
tin, were ſer- 
viceable to him 
in procuring this 


rſwaded by the 


be 
tryal printed 
ſhortly aſter un- 
der his own in- 
, where 
extracts from 
his books — 
uced, 
— fully 


+ gas to be of 
is writing and 
publiſhing, 


Law as well as Fai, October 2 


(141) Aft 
Revraof to Ha- 
derdaſhers- Ha:l, 
P- 6, 


(132) George 
Lalburne is ſaid in 
this piece to clear 
15 pounds a day 
from it. p. 18. 


(133) Our au- 
thor's father 
being 2 member 
of this commit- 
ree, 3 
proteſt again 
this ſeizute by 
Sir Arthur, al- 


2988 


proved, he was fully acquitted by the jury ; the people 


E ENA 


F 


clamations of joy, teſtifying their a 


jon thereof ; and he was diſch 


U R N E. 
prefent, with extraordinary ac- 
from the 


Tower by an order of the Council of State on the 8th of November (fff). Shortly af- 
ter this, having recovered his eſtate from Sir Arthur Haſlerig [CCC], he undertook the 


ma 
engaged with that Baronet (g g g). 


ment of a dif in law, in which his uncle Ge 
— hoe While this cauſe was depend 
pamphlet in the beginning of Auguſt, intitled, 4 Ju, Reproof 10 


orge Lilburne happened then to be 
ing, he publiſhed a (gt) Sem 


daſber*s- Hall, ant of this 


Sc. therein charging Sir Arthur, with ſeveral baſe practices [DD D) in the proceedings affair inthe next 


ſeen the two faces of a medal, upon one of which is 
inſcribed the names of the Jury, and, on the other, 
theſe words: John Lilburne, ſaved by the power of the 
Lord, and the integritie of his Jury, who are Judge of 

26. 1649. It is ob- 
ſervable, that this practice of exalting the power and 
dignity of a Jury, was a fundamental of the Le- 
vette ſcheme ; and therefore, a little before this tryal 
of Lilburne, we find Colonel Martin, a principal man 
among them, cauſing the Jury at Reading, after they 
were ſworn, to put an their hats before the Judges as 
their right, declaring they were the then chief Judges 


in the Court, and thoſe on the Bench inferior to them. 


[CCC] Having recovered bis eftate from Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig.) This — ſoon after the new act for 
treaſon abovementioned was paſſed, had ſtopped pay- 
ment of the profits ariſing from the ſequeſtrated eſtates, 
out of which his reparations had been ordered by the 
Parliament ; but he was no ſooner cleared upon his 
tryal, than he reſolved to have ſatisfaction. To which 
purpoſe, meeting Sir Arthur's clerk in Channel-row, 


Weſtminſter, he defired him before witneſs, as he lo- 


ved his maſter's life and welfare, to tell him, that he 
[ Lilburne] wore a good dagger by his right fide, and 
a good rapier by his left; and if within eight days he 
did not ſend him all his money, or give him ſome ra- 
tional ſatisfaction, let him look to himfelf ; for, after 
the time mentioned, wherever he met him, he would 
pay him for all together, though he were cut in 1000 
pieces on the ſpot. * And, continues he, in caſe by 
* my fair dealing with him, and telling him my in- 
tentions beforehand, he gets me committed to pri- 
* ſon, and thereby thinks to diſenable me to deal with 
him, he will be very much miftaken ; for thereby 
© the hand would only be changed.” Hereupon, 
within the time limited, he received a warrant, figned 


by Sir Arthur and Colonel George Fenwick, to the | 


Treaſurer of Newcaſtle, to pay him or his aſſigns about 
doo pounds, which he accordingly received (131). 
[DDD} He charged Sir Arthur with ſeveral baſe 
practices, in his piece intitled, A Fuft Reproof to Ha- 
berdaſhers Hall] The diſpute mentioned in the text, 
between our author's uncle George and Sir Arthur, 
came before the commiſſioners for compounding delin- 
quents eſtates, of whom Sir Arthur was the chief, who 
{at at Haberdaſhers-Hall. Therefore in this piece, a 
ſtate of the caſe is repreſented, together with the pro- 
ceeding therein; by which it appears, that George 
Lilburne with others, having, in 1647, purchaſed of 
one Joſiah Primate, the immediate leſſee, a rich colliery 
(132) at Harraton near Sunderland in the biſhopric of 
Durham, this eſtate was ſeized in 1649 by Sir Ar- 
thur Haſlerig, who acted in the committee of ſeque- 
trations (133) in that county, under pretence that it 
belonged to one Wray, under the title of Sir John 
Hedworth, Knight, then proved to be a delinquent ; 
from whom an appeal was made by Primate to the 
aforeſaid commiſſioners in June 1650, and, after ſeve- 
ral delays, a petition preſented to them, to bring the 
cauſe to a hearing in February following ; upon which 
it was appointed to be heard in June 1651. In the 
interim, our author rode almoſt fourſcore miles a day 
towards Durham, to fetch up witneſſes in ſuch wea- 
ther, that the wind and hail-ſtones had like to have 
beat out both his eyes, one of which, ſays he, I 
could never fince perſectly recover (134). But the 
hearing being flill deferred upon one pretence or other 


- (135) by the commiſſioners, Mr Primate . a 


petition to the Parliament, the 22 of July, praying 
them either to pot him into poſſeſſion of the ſaid col - 
liery, upon- ſecurity given to be anſwerable for the 
profits, in caſe the ſaid mines ſhould hereafter appear 


to be duly ſequeſtrable, or otherwiſe, that the com- 


miſhoners for compounding may be commanded to 
hear and determine the matter, or elſe, in cafe of for- 
ther delay, that Sir Arthur Haſlerig, &. may be 
— ts give diam gued feateity — As 


into this, my zeal hath eaten up thine houſe. 


- Counties, 
this Baronet is amply diſplayed by Lord Clarendon in 


remark, 
thereon, 


well as his damages and expences, in caſe the ſaid col 

liery be adjudged to be his [the petitioner's], or that 

they would permit him to take his remedy at Law a- 

gainlt Sir Arthur, without controul by the committee of 
ndemnity(136). And (as the petition concludes), * That (136) A com. 
* you will take care to maintain the honour and digni- ittes erefted fe 
* ry of Parliament (which doth conſiſt in doing jultice — Moon, 
* and right without reſpe& of perſons), by dealin moo 9 
* with Sir Arthur according to his demerit, in ms failing ſcreen in 
* your petitioner ſhall fully make it appear to your ho- behalf of their 
* nours, or {ome of your committees, that Sir Arthur — 
hath merely acted arbitrarily, and without all ſhadow : 

of Law or Juſtice, in taking your petitioner's right 

and propriety from him ; himſelf and his own pri- 

vate gain and intereſt being principally at the bot- 

tom of theſe his proceedings.” Our author herein 

mentions ſeveral inſtances, beiides the proceedings in 

this cauſe, of Sir Arthur's injuſtice and oppreſſion, 

committed without any order, ordinances, or a& of 

Parliament, againſt his family and others alſo, and 

wiſhes the four northern counties would .petition the 

Parliament to confiſcate his ſuddenly and ill-gotten 

large eſtate (137), to make ſatisfaction to the perſons (137) On the o- 
injured by him; declaring, that, by making one of her band, it 
his tools High-Sheriff, he had got poſſeſſion of their IDOLS = 
bodies and eſtates, and by another tool, Wols the neg — 
Commiſſary, had made himſelf Archbiſhop of their 

ſoals, and made fure of almoſt all the pulpits and 
tythes in the country. To this purpoſe, in 1659, 
there was publiſhed Univerſity Queries ; one of which 


: ith having de- 
was, Whether Sir Arthur Haſlerig might not invert franded the fa 


this ſentence, The zeal of thine houſe hath eaten me up, of 12000. a ar 


of ſequeſtred 
Some time after this juſt-mentioned petition, the Song: 
cauſe was heard and judgment given by the commiſ- 
fioners, which occaſioned Mr Primate's ſecond petition 
to the Parliament, delivered by our author as above- 
mentioned ; and the conſequence of that (according to 
his account) was, the act for his perpetual baniſhment. 
It is obſerved of an eminent Spaniſh Hiſtory-Paintes, 
that his pictures, on account of the ill-choſen cruelty 
of the ſubject, had too ſanguinary and ſhocking a like- 
neſs. In the piece of our author now under conſide- 
ration, the choice of his ſubje& was not ſo free as that 
of the painter, being wrung from him by a ſenſe of 
his own injuries, as well as thoſe of his friends and 
neareſt relations ; but the remark is equally juſt, that 
in it he has exhibited 2 /ively a repreſentation of the 
extreme miſeries brought upon the northern counties, 
through the diſtraction of theſe lawleſs times. We ſee 
here, in the perſon of Sir Arthur Haſlerig, iniquiry 
bearing down all oppoſition, till it became thoroughly 
eſtabliſhed by a continued ſeries of many formally le- 
gal proceſſes and judgments, glory ing uncontrouled, 
and triumphing fearleſsly and ſhameleſsly in thoſe 
'Tis true, the tranſcendent wickedneſs of 


many inftances ; but we thought it not impertinent to 
add another, not commonly known, wherein our au- 
thor and his family were particularly concerned. There 
is a poſtſcript to this piece, wherein Mr Lilburne ob- 
ſerves truly enough, that he has not meddled therein 
with the Parliament, and hopes he ſtands now as right 
in their eye as any man in England. having, he ſays, 
of late done all ſuch ations in reſpe& and obedience 
to them, as is fitting for a wiſe man, or a man of 
* conſcience or honour, to do, to take off all their jea- 
* Toufies from him And 'tis evident he ſtood very 


lutely cruſhed the Levellers faction in the army in 2 
1649 (138), had the year following, 1650, procured burns remarks, 


5 - 


an opportunity 


: EN 6. And it alſo will appear 


„ _—__ 1 _ 


L * ka" 


444) Se thereon. And in the further proſecution of this affair, he delivered to ſeveral mem- 


L 1 L B 


Commons the ſame year, a. petition, ſetting forth, that — 


U R N E. 1959 


Gn His lat 


to give 2 


pound to the ſtate, 


During his exile he fell into con- 


He wrote alſo 
a 


petition 9 the bers at the door of the Houſe 
59% the Com- the ſaid Baronet had overawed a Committee appointed for trying this cau 
Lorry falſe judgment contrary to the plain evidence before them (Þbþ). On the 15th of January, 
17, 1653, „ the Parliament gave a judgment for fining him in the ſum of 7000 

and baniſhing him the kingdom (iii), upon which he retired from London and croſſed 
(i) Our cen che water to Amſterdam, where he preſently ſaw in the news-papers the a& which paſſed 
io ul , on the zoth for the execution of that judgment (K-). 
— verſation with ſeveral of the royal party, before whom he _ very freely, both againſt 
bee, . the then reigning powers in England, and in favour of the King [ EEE]. 
petition 
i ks: he had given Come bonds ion for erexting a jea'ouſy, that be had favoured the King's att 


(139) See» 4, 
mong others, 
gal and Funda- 
mental Liberties, 
$7- where be 
maintains, that 
no power on 
earth can (et 
change of 
yerament a- 
gainſt Prince 
Charles, as be- 
ing heir apparent 
to his father, but 
what is done 7 
0 


un 

the people, and 
conſequently, 
that hiy-right to 


= 


the throne 
ſuperior to he 
power of the 


Parliament, and 
could not nor was 
not deſtroyed by 
the late act of 
theirs, conftitu- 
ting England a 
Commonwealth, 


(140) Impeach- 
ment of Crom- 
well and Ireton, 


p. 7» 


[E EE} He ſpoke freely of the reigning powers, and 
in favour of the King.) The following obſervations, 
tis ſuppoſed, will put this aſſertion beyond all reaſo- 
nable doubr, and, at the ſame time, ſerve to explain 
the full meaning of it. In the firft place, we find him 
frequently, in the books written by him after the 
King's death, declaring, it would be better for the 
nation to have Prince Charles ſeated in his father's 
throne, upon certain conditions to be ſtipulated by 
him, than to continue under the tyrannical proceedings 
of the Parliament and Army (139). Particularly in 
his impeachment of Cromwell and Ireton, &c. where, 
after the warmeſt exhortations to his friends to ſet up 
the Agreement of the People as their banner, and brave- 
ly to fight under it, but neither for the Prince nor Par- 
liament, unleſs he or they gave good ſecurity for ad- 
hering firmly to thoſe principles, he proceeds in the 
following terms. And upon ſuch terms I doe not 
* ſee, but you may juſtifiably, before God and man, 
« joyne with the Prince himſelf, who, if we mult 
* have a King, I, for my part, had rather have the 
Prince than any man in the world, becauſe of his 
© large pretence of right; which, if he came not in 
* by conqueſt by the hands of foreigners, the bare at- 
© tempting of which may apparently hazard him the 
* loſs of all at once, by glewing together the now di- 
© vided people to joyne as one man againſt him; but 
* by the hands of Engliſhmen, by contra, upon the 
* premiſes aforeſaid (which is eaſily to be done), the 
people will eaſily ſee, that preſently thereupon they 

will enjoy this tranſcendent benefit, (he being at peace 
with all foreign nations, and having no regall pre- 
tended competitors) viz. the immediately diſbanding 
of all armies and garriſons, ſaving the old cinque- 
ports; and foe thoſe three grand plagues of the peo- 
ple will ceaſe, viz free-quarter, taxations, and ex- 
ciſe, by means of which the people may once againe 
really ſay, they can enjoy ſomething they can in 
good earneſt call their own ; whereas, for the pre- 

army to ſet up the pretended falſe Saint Oliver, 

(or any other) as their elected King, there will be 
nothing thereby bat wars, and the cutting of throats 
year after year (140).* Agreeably to this doctrine, 
in the informations given againſt him after his return 
home mm matrer now before me, it ap- 
rs, that he frequent conferences with Lord 
opton, Colonel Titus, Duke of Buckingham, Sir 
Charles Lloyd, ard others ; wherein he a <> as 
the examinants all agree, if they would procure him 
10000 pounds, he would deftroy the Commonwealth 
of England, and ſettle the King upon his throne in a 
few months, or he would have a piece of him nailed 
upon every poſt in Bruges [they moſtly refided in that 
town during his exile], calling Cromwell and the Par- 
liament a falſe company of rogues, and ſaid, that if 
the King would but obſerve what be had ſet down in 
ſome papers, Sewing the reaſon why be [ Lilburne] 
would not be a Cavalier, and reform but them, he 
_ do his yo wy and fit in his chair. Here 
we ſee the reſtoring of the King is, by intimation, put 
upon the ſame condition as 1 that of bis 


ſubſcribing to ſome inſtrument like the agreement of 


the people ; and, by comparing theſe two evidences, 
we may know how to ſupply Mr Wood, and how to 
underſtand Mr Winſtanley, upon this ſubject. The firſt 
of whom ſays, he became at this time acquainted with 


empt for « reſtoration at this time; and we find the At- 


torney © General obſerving, t Chiiſtopher Love's trial, that Lilburne had ben with him in the Tower as bis Counſkl. Sce remark (EZ E]. 


the Duke of Buckingham, Colonel Titus, Lord Hop- 
ton, &c. (141) Mr Wiaſtanley goes farther, and re- (141) Athen. 
lates the negotiation, as he calls it, to, reftore the © Oxon. Vol. II. 
King, but, without taking notice of the condition an- col. 173. 
nexed, declares his diſbelief of the report: for, ſays 

he, befides his own denial, I cannot conceive he ſhould 

have any thought that party would truft bim, eſpecially 

with ſuch a j of money, having before declared him- 

elf fo great an enemy to the late King (142). But, as (14*) Seles 
to his denial, let us ſee his own words, as they ſtand — 
in his petition already mentioned to the Houſe of Com- 5. 520. 

mons, July 12, 1653, after he was taken up and ſent 

to _ in order to his tryal for returning to Eng- 
land. In the conclufion of which he ſays, « Te hopes 
they will not be hindered, through any ſuſpicions of 
* his compliance with Charles Stuart or his party ; a 
* poiſonous ingredient, that his adverſaries have al- 
ways in readineſs to caſt in his diſh, though they 
© know it to be as falſe as hell, and believe not them- 
* ſelves in this their Machiavilian report. Your peti- 
* tioner, continues he, profeſſes, as in the preſence of 
© the Lord, before whom he knows he muſt render a 
* ftrit account of the ſecreteſt and cloſeſt of his ac- 


tions, that he returned into his native country with 
no worſe a reſolution, to the true and uni wel- 


* fare thereof, than he engaged at firſt in the late Par- 

* liament's quarrel againſt the King, and with a ſe- 

* rious reſolution to live privately and ftill upon his 

* own, without intermeddling in any other affairs.” 

He alſo declares, in another part of the ſame petition, 

© That, whatever liberties ſoever he has taken in diſ- 

* courſe or company with any oppoſite party, yet be 
never in the leaſt ſtaggered in his fidelity to the cauſe 

of liberty and freedom that he firſt engaged in.“ 
Whoever has dipped the leaſt into our author's writ- 
ings, and conſiders the nature of the condition there 
annexed to his promiſes in favour of Charles Stuart, 

will need no comment to ſhew the mental reſervation 
couched under this ſeeming denial ; and he muſt be 
little acquainted with the ſupreme vanity of Lilburne's 
ſpirit (a), who cannot conceive he ſhould be capable of 
entertaining any thoughts, that the royal party would 

truſt him with ſuch a ſum as 10000 pounds, Laſtly, 

as to his declaration of enmity againſt the late King, 

his writings after the King's death, and before too, 

are continually ſtuffed with declarations of much grea- 

ter enmity againſt the reigning powers that ſucceeded 

him, particularly calling them far greater tyrants than 

ever he was. Upon the whole, it muſt be obſerved, 

the accuſation charged upon him by his enemies as to 

this matter was, that of being c.nfederate with Prince 
Charles, to reſtore him to the throne upon the old 
eſtabliſhment. This he calls ſetting up his abſolute 

will and prerogative in the nation ; in anſwer to which 

he declares, * That if, to oppole all intereſts whatſoe- 
ver, that would ſet up a fingle man or more to rule 
and govern by will and pleaſure, without bounds, (143) Pottfeript 
* limits, checks, or controul, be ſufficient cauſe to be to his letter to 
« judged a Cavalier and for Prince Charles, then muſt Mr Herening- 
* I ingenuouſly confeſs I am ſuch a Cavalier, and ho y 


| , five 

* ſo to die (143).* But to ſet the Prince upon — his — 4 
throne, with a r limited by his ſcheme of an 1649, — 
agreement with the people, as it was not intirely in- ** late charge 
conſiſtent with the ground and foundation of his for- *.Thomn May, 
mer proſeſſions againſt kingly government in general; end of the faid 


ſo, ſurely, it cannot be inconceivable, that the height trial often quoted. 


(a) Among thoulands of other inftances, the following is a moſt remarkab'e one of this vain confidence. In his Legal and Funda- 
mental Liberties, printed in June 1649, p. 19. complaining of ſome of his old friends, who were lately become Cromwell's creatures, 


and had pulyiſheq » book called V. ly. 


's Wiles, repreſenting our author therein, as a frothy, light, giddy headed, fellow, eaſily deluded 


and drawn afide, being of no depth in bimſelf, he proceeds thus: I am confident there is no two men in England that know me, "whoſe 
eoniciences are more perſwaded of the falfity of that their own afſertion in every particular, than Mr Roser and Mafter Kiffin are, if 


they would ſpe⸗k the truth from their very hearty; the whole fiream of my ations, extraordinary well known t® beth of them fer . 
tie or thirteen years togetber, beirg as @ large demon rat ion, 227 * — 


VOL. V. No. 247. 


* 


fland the things I go ant. 
33D 


of 
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(11, A poſt 
. 
tition laft cited. 


(mmm) Io the 
act, he was cal- 
led Lieutenant» 
Colonel, and in 
the indictment, 
ohn Lilburne, 
te of London, 
Gent, He ex- 
cepts alſo, that 


ſal, by virtue of his influence over the people. 


(144) Winftan= 
ley, ubi ſupra. 


1 


1 „ in ene 


a paper which he called an Apology for himſelf, and printing it ſent it in a letter to 
Crowell, wherein he charged the Lord General with being the principal inſtrument in 


in procuring the juſt mentioned act [FFF]. 


Upon the diſſolution of the long Parlia- 


ment, he ſet all his engines at work, to obtain a paſs for England [GGG], which prev- 


ing ineffectual, he returned home without one in the beginning of 
pprehended at London by the Lord-Mayor's warrant qo the 15th 
printed a plea on the 28th, aſſerting the nullity of the aft for his 


pee 


{[), upon which he 


a 1653, and was 
[ 
niſhment, for want 


of a legal power in the Parliament that paſſed it, and being committed to Newgate in 
July, he ſent thence a petition on the 12th to the newly erected Parliament, praying a diſ- 
charge from them; but that being neglected, he was brought on the 2oth of Auguſt to 
his trial before the ſeſſions at the Old- Bailey; where, however, upon making the ſame 
plea as before, and moreover that he was not legally ſhewn, by reaſon of a kind of miſ- 
nomer in the indictment (mmm), to be the perſon mentioned in the act, he was a ſecond 


time acquitted by the jury [HHH]. Notwithſtanding this he was ſhortly after conducted 


of his animoſity, at the time of his baniſhment, to his 
grand rival Cromwell, ſhould carry him to propoſe 
ſuch a reſtoration of the King to the royal party; or 
that the impulſes of his natural vanity ſhould raiſe in 
him a confidence of being able to effectuate the Pe 
be 
firength of which alſo evidently appeared upon his 
tryal afterwards. But we do not find by the depo- 
fitions, that the propoſal was embraced by the Royal- 
iſts 3 on the contrary, they are repreſented therein, 
os againſt the project as in no wiſe ſpafible. 
r F] A letter to Cromwell.) The letter was as 
follows : : 


My Lord, 


* At my diſcourſe with you in your gallery about 
* five or x months ago, I had thought I had given 
your Lordſhip a full ſatisfaction in every thing that 
might remove all jealouſies from you, of my diſſexv- 
ing you in any kind; that, of all men in the Parlia- 
ment, I little imagined to have found your honor to 
* be the principall man to baniſh me into a ſtrange 
country, where, for the ſafety of my life, I am 
forced to print an apology ; and, becauſe you are 

named in it, I judge ic but man-like to ſend you a 

copy of it; and, if I had not been travelling laſt 

poſt-day, I had ſent it you taen ; and I have al- 
* fo, by this poſt, ſent to a friend three ſheets of pa- 
per in 2 to communicate to your Lordſhip ; 
* the which, if you pleaſe to read them, you will 
find, that you are deeply concerned in them. I 
* have no more to fay to your Honour, but to de- 
* fire God for you, if it be his pleaſure, to make you 
* ſpeedily as righteous in actions, as you were ſome 
* years agoe in declarations ; and to take leave to ſay, 
I am yet as much honeſt John Lilburne as ever I 
* was in my life, that neither loves flattery nor fears 
* greatneſs or threatnings (144). 

[G GG] He fet all his engines at work to procure a 
pa/s.] The following letter, printed with the above- 
mentioned depofitions, gives fome light into this affair. 


* To my dear and loving wife Mrs Elizabeth Lil- 
* burne, theſe, with haſte to London. 


My dear Love, 


* I have been, and yet am, in a lingring condition 
* to hear from thee ; but I confeſs by this poſt I have 
nothing to expect from thee, more than to hear that 
thou art ſafely got amongſt our friends at London: 
* where I hope your joint activity will be ſuch (ac- 
* cording to my full inſtructions to you, and my true 
friend that went with you) as that you will procure 
my expected paſs ſo ſpeedily, as to ſend it me, or a 
* copy of it, with my friend's encouragement, to 
* Dunkirk the next poſt ; where, by God's affiſtance, 


© I will be on Sunday next at night; and if it come, 


tis more than probable I may come to Dover that 
packet (or certainly ſend you word when, by God's 
—_— permiſſion, I ſhall), for I long to ſee Lon- 

on; and if I come fo ſuddenly, I ſhall leave all my 
things behind me, in the care and poſſeſſion of Mr 
Lambert, for which I can either come over myſelf 
* again or ſend for them. One reaſon that moves 
© me to make the more haſte is, becauſe if I come 
* over, and find things in a handſome way to my li- 
* king, I have ſomething to ſay very ſpeedily to ſuch 
a great faithful man as { ſhall truſt, and if I come 1 

” 


ro 


* ſhall ſtay at Dover a day, or two, or three, and by 
the poſt let you know I am there, and expect you to 
* ſend me a horſe to Canterbury, where at the poſt- 
* houſe I intend to lye the firſt night, and ſhall not ſtir 
from thence till I receive a hors from you. But if 
* our new Council of State or Governors ® will not 


delay me a paſſe, ſo that the next poſt I hear not of 
it, I ſhall take it for granted, that Major-General 
Harriſon being, as I hear, one of your new Coun 
of State, is my principalleſt and grandeſt adverſarie ; 
and accordingly I ſhall onely take ariſe (from what I 
have been informed he ſaid at my baniſhment, and 
what he faid publickly at Allhallowes, when from 
Dover I ſent my letter to the people that meet there) 
to write him ſuch a letter (which already in my brain 
I have conceived) as will no way pleaſe him, let the 
iſſue be what it will. I have writ again to Major- 
General Lambert (who I hear is Preſident of 'your 
new Councel), and incloſed him one of my printed 
epifiles in Dutch and Engliſh. I have alſo writ to 
Colonel Bennet, which you may read the copy of on 
the other fide. 

* Soe with my hearty and true love and affeftion 
preſented to thee, and all my friends in the bulk, 
longing above meaſure to hear from thee, I commit 
thee and my poor babes (145), as my own foul, to 
the protection of the Moſt High, and reſt thy faith- 
ful and loving huſband, 
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J. I. 


I have herewith incloſed one of my printed letters, 
* which I hope are before now printed at Lon- 
don. I have alreacie ſent two copies of this 
two ſeveral waies for fear of miſcarriage. 


* T am in haſt and can't read this over, there- 
fore pray mend the faults, if there be 
any.“ 


[HHH] 4 ſecond time acquitted by the jury] 
This ſecond acquittal was a more remarkable evidence 
of Lilburne's extraordinary intereſt in the people than 
the former, and muſt needs provoke Cromwell much 
more, ſince it was done evidently in contempt of his 
power, at a time when he was actually in full poſſeſ- 
fion of the ſupremacy, and was formally inveſted there- 
with ſoon after (146). It is obſervable, that, at the 
end of our author's petition to- the Houſe of Commons 
12 July, he printed an account of the proceedings be- 
fore the Lord-Mayor at his commitment to Newgate. 
Having taken notice, that the marſhal who apprehen- 
ded him had declared, that he was over-awed to ſwear 
againſt his will, to the identity of his [ Lilburne s] 
perſon, and that another evidence to it was a Scotch 


\, parſon, who had been formerly committed to the 


Gate-Houſe as a felon, for returning to England with- 
out a ſpecial licence, contrary to an ordinance making 


ſuch return felony, he concludes, © Therefore, Rea- 


der, judge ſeriouſly of the moſt blood-thirſty malice 
of the aboveſaid conſpirators [the Mayor and Recor- 
der of London, and the Attorney-General, and their 
chief ſetters on], againſt poor Mr Lilburne's life, 
who, if he were the man meant in the act of baniſh- 
ment, it is but a poor Engliſh felon, who may ex- 
pect in reaſon more favour than a Scotch traytor.” 
Here we ſee that irreconcilable animoſity to the cove- 
nanters ſtill ſubũſting in Lilburne, after Cromwell had 


perſecily 


Meaning 


caſt a favourable eye upon me, and either deny or Cromwell and 


his Council of 
Officers, who 
were the gover. 
nars, in the in- 
terval between 
the diſſolution of 
= Long- Par- 
iament in Apri 
and the — 
of the little one, 


as it is often 


led, in July 1853. 


(145) This ex- 
— ſhe wi, 
that he had o- 
ther children af- 
ter the death of 
the three firſt in 
1649, as men- 
tioned in remark 
[CC]. 


(146) Salmon's 
Chron, Hiſt. un- 
der the year 
1653. 


VR &. 6. _= a-cm-e- 
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k 


(147) Hiſt. of 
the Rebellion, 
&c. Vol. III. 


p. 393+ fol, edit. 


LI L B DU IRIN EK. 


to Portſmouth, in order ſor tranſportati 


and joining the Quakers, preached am 


rtation, but givi ity to hi . 
for the future, was ſuffered to return [III]: — 7 12 imſelf quietly 


tham in Kent, 


ong that ſect there, and ſometimes at Woolwich 
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and the places adjacent, till his death (unn). which happened at Eltham, Auguſt (.) Leti Cls- 


29th 1657, in the thirty-ninth year of his age. Two days after, his 


Was con- 


veyed to a houſe called the Mouth near Alderſgate in London, at that time the uſual t - -14 
meeting place of the Quakers, Here it was warmly debated whether his coffin ſhould be 


covered with a hearſe cloth, which being carried in the 


negative, it was conveyed without 


one to the then new burial-place in Moor-Fields, near the place now called Old Bedlam, 
and interred there, four thouſand perſons attending the burial (900). The character given by 
Mr Wood of our author, appears from his hiſtory to be very juſt, That * he was from his 
youth much addicted to cantention, novelties, oppoſition of government, and to violent 
and bitter expreſſions; that growing up, he became for a time the idol of the factious 
6 2 being naturally a great troublo- world in all the variety of governments. That 
he grew to be a hodge-podge of religion, the chief ring · leader of the Levellers, a great 


« propoſal maker and modeller of ſtate, and publiſher of ſeveral ſeditious 


lets.“ But 


the remark upon him, attributed by this writer to Judge Jenkins, as ſpoken in a re- 
E way, we are informed by Mr Ruſhworth, was ſaid in Mr Lilburne's favour 


y his friend Sir Henry Martin: That if there were none livi 


ng but bim, Jobs would be 


againſt Lilburne, and Lilburne againſt Jobn (ppp). Lord Clarendon, «who judged our au- 
thor not unworthy of a place in a hiſtory of the civil wars, having obſerved that he was a 
perſon of much more conſiderable importance than Wildman, and that Cromwell found it Moe Mn he 

abſolutely neceſſary to his own dignity effectually to cruſh him, concludes his account of fault, as being fo 


him in the following terms. This inſtance of a perſon not otherwiſe conſiderable is {ommantine 


thought pertinent to be inſerted, as an evidence of the temper of the nation, and ho 


far the ſpirits at that time [1653] were from paying a ſubmiſſion to that power, 
no body. had the courage to lift up their hands againſt it.“ 


when 
We have taken notice in the 


was not ſet. at 
liberty, bur ſhiſ- 
ted from priſon 
till Cromwell 
death. Hiſt. of 
the Rebellion, 
Vol. III. p. 392. 
fol, fir ſt edit. 


(%,tjJ Wood's, 
Athen Oxon. 
Vol. II. — 4 
174. and Ro 
worth's Colfec- 
tions, Vol. II. 
p. 471. 


(Dp Iatima- 
ting a ſome 
diſpoſition to be 

more his misfor- 


it could not be 
reſiſted. 
Naturam ex- 


pellas furca ta- 


courſe of this memoir, that our author likewiſe complains heavily of this cowardlineſs in m. — 
gencral, and particularly of his party on that very account. Indeed one main deſign in 
enlarging upon this article, was to 2 a large variety of inſtances, which may 
{ 


erve as a commentary to the Hi 
not admit of being ſo particular. 


ory of the Rebellion, the 
Another princi 


plan of which would 
pal end herein, has been to give 


a ſeries of proofs not commonly known, of the infinite guile and ſubtlety of Cromwell, 
which, joined to an enthuſiaſtic confidence that he ſhould always accompliſh his deſigns in 
every inſtance, carried that arch-difſembler at length through a ſea of difficulties, into the 


full poſſeſſion of a deſpotic ſupremacy. 
perfeMy ſubdued the force of both 


parties by his ſub- 
tilty, N them to daſh theraſelves againſt 
each other, till both were broken in pieces, and 
thereby made way for himſelf to enter at the breach, 
and take full poſſeſſion of the fort. 

[III] Upon ſecurity for his good behaviour he was 
ſuffered to return.) Mr Wood, from whom we have 
the account of this particular, does not inform us who 
or what was his ſecurity, his author, undoubtedly, 
not being able to furniſh any thing certain upon that 
head. But, as this author appears to be Lilburne's 
nephew Richard, ſecond ſon to his brother Robert, we 
have not ſcrupled, againſt the authority of Lord Cla- 
rendon (147), to inſert in the text the matter of his te- 
ſtimony as far as it reaches. And here, in the notes, 
we ſhall venture a ſtep further, there being ſufficient 
grounds for raiſing ſuch a conjecture concerning the 
particular perſon who gave the ſecurity mentioned, as 
will not, it is conceiyed, be obnaxious to the imputa- 
tion of futility, Nay, we cannot but think that the 
reader, by peruſing what has been already obſerved 
in the courſe of this memoir, is beforchand with us in 
pointing out the man; fince be muſt have ſeen our au- 
thor's brother Robert, not only cogcurring jt 
with him in his opinion of men and things. parti 
cularly puſhing his ſcheme of ſettling the ment 
as far as he durſt, and till he ſaw Crom abſolutely 
reſolved againſt it, but even (which is direQly to the 
ome purpoſe) carrying his affection and concern for 

is brother ſo far, as to offer to be his bail, in the 
view of obtaining thereby a ſuſpenſion of his tryal in 
1649, and afterwards conſtantly ſtanding at his fide to 
aſſiſt him therein, in an open di of the difplea- 
ſure of the court frequently declared thereat. Add to 
this, on the dther hand, that he appears to have been 


x 


i- his wife 


always well eſteemed in the army, held at this time a 
conſiderable rank in it (148), and had particularly obli- 
ged Cromwell, by yielding, not only to have his name 
put into the liſt of the late King's Judges, but alſo actu- 
ally fitting upon the Bench at his tryal and condemnation. 
Laying then all theſe circumſtances together, can there 
be any reaſonable doubt who was the perſen that aver- 
ted Cromwell's wrath againſt our author, and ſaved 
him from tranſportation, and, after going through an 
uncommon variety of ſtorms, tempeſts, and ſhipwrecks, 
ſettling the weather-beaten veſſel in a peaceful and ſtill 
harbour; where, partly through a full conviction, 
that all poſſibility of ſucceſs in any further ſtrugglings 
againſt his grand adverſary was cut off, and chiefly out 
of a religiouſly affectionate regard for his entirely be 
loved brother who ſtood reſponſible for him, he paſſed 
the remainder of bis days in perfect tranquillity, equal- 
ly undiſturbed by and undiſturbing his triamphant com- 
petitor (149). Mr Wöbod informs us, that our au- 
thor's family was continued in the deſcendants of his 
brother Robert; but Robert himſelf being tried and 
attainted after the Reſtoration, for having been one of 
the King's judges, whilſt his father was living, the 
eſtate at Thickley devolved upon Robert's children by 
davghter of Henry Beke of Hader- 
ham in Bucks, Gent. which were, 1. Robert, born 
anno 1650 ; Richard, born in i652 ; Ephraim, born 
about 1662, &c. all which were liying in 1688 ; and 
their father, the Major-General, being baniſhed to 
the iſland of St Nicolas (150) near Plymouth, ſpendin 
the remainder of his days in that confinement ; and, 
dying there in Auguſt 1665, aged 52 years or thereat 


„ was buried, as his fon Richard believed, at 
Plymouth (151). | | 
LI L 


(99 See tem. 
51. 


(148) He was 
Colonel of Horſe 
in 1645, Gover- 
nur of Newcaftle 
the two follow- 
ing years, and, 
after the King's 
death, was Ma- 
jor-General of 
the North of 


England. 


(149) "Tis not 
improbable, that 
Cromwell might 
be the rather 
diſpoſed to accept 
of the ſecurity 
for Lilburne 
good behaviour, 
and ſet him free 
23 an act of cle» 
mency, at his 
entrance on the 
ProteQorate 
about this time. 


(r50) At his 
tryal he ac- 
knowledged the 
fact, and urged 
his ignorance of 
laws as his ex- 
cuſe ; ſaid he 
was for with- 
drawing the 
Court when the 
King moved it, 
and that en the 
day of the King's 
death be retired: 


(151) Ache. 
Oxon. Vol. 11. 
col. 174. 


LI TL . 


LILLY {Jon}, a writer of ſome fame in the XVIth century, and by 
counted one of the firſt reformers of the Engliſh tongue (a), was born in the Wild of 
Kent, about the year 1553; and at fixteen was entered of Magdalen- College Oxford, 


\ 


ac- 


where he became either a demy or a clerk ; but his genius being entirely turned to poetry, 
he neglected the academical ſtudies of logic and philoſophy. Yet he looked fo far into 
them, as to qualify himſelf for his degrees, of which he took that of Bachelor of Arts, 
April 25th, 1573 (5), and that of Maſter, June iſt, 1575 (c); at which time, he was 
eſteemed a noted wit in the univerſity. How long he continued there afterwards is un- 
known, but he ſeems to complain of having received ſome ill treatment from that uni- 
verſity (d), and alſo informs us, that he removed to Cambridge {A}. Four years after, 
i.e. in 1579, we find him a follower of the Courr, and a favourite of the Great; by 
whoſe intereſt he was recommended to Queen Elizabeth, who honoured the performance 
of ſeveral of his comedies with her preſence [BJ. The firft thing he offered to the pub- 
lick, was a work divided into two parts, one called Euphues, the other Euphues and bis 
England ; in each of which, he deſcribes the duties, and points out the errors, of the pa- 
rent, the child, the ſtudent, the traveller, the philoſopher, the divine, the courtier, and 
the contemplative or retired man; not forgetting the ladies, againſt whoſe follies and 
vices he is very ſevere, as he alſo is on the manners practiſed in the univerſities during his 
time, taking the more liberty in his fatire, as he lays the fcene of his difcourfe againſt 
the former in Italy, - and againſt the latter in Athens [C]. He afterwards publiſhed nine 


) Ath. Oxon. 
ol. I. col. 29 

No. 338. 2d 

echt. 1721. 


(c) Id. ibid. Fa- 
Ki, col. 108 and 
111. 


(4) Epiftle to 
the Gentlemen 
Scholars of Ox - 
ford, placed be- 
fore eur author's 
Euphues. Lond. 
1681, Luo. 


[4] Removed te Cambridge ) This is in a diſcourſe 
called Euphues Glaſs for Europe (1) ; where, giving a 
deſcription of England, he expreſſes himſelf in theſe 
terme: There are alſo in this iſland two famous uni- 
« verſities, the one Oxforde, the other Cambridge, 
both, for the profeſſion of all fciences, for Divinity, 
Phyfic, Law, and all kind of learning, excelling all 
the univerſities in Chriſlendome. I was myſelf, ſays 
he, in eyther of them, and lyke them both fo well, 
that I meane not in the way of controverſie to pre- 
ferre any for the better in Engſand, but both for the 
belt in the world ; ſaving this, that colledges in 
Oxenforde are much more ſtately for the building, 
and Cambridge much more ſumptuous for the houſes 
in the towne ; but the learning neither lyeth in the 
free flones of the one, nor the fine ſtreates of the 
other ; for out of them both do dayly proceede men 
of greate wiſdome, to rule in the Commonwealth, 
of learning to inſtruft the common people, of all 
finguler kind of profeſſions to do to all. And 
let this ſuffice, not to enquire which of them is ſa- 
perior, but that neither of them have their equall ; 
neither to aſke which of them is the moſt auncient, 
but whether any other be ſo famous.” This enco- 
mium ſeems to be wrote, in order to obviate the charge 
made againſt him, that in his firſt part he had abuſed 
the univerſity of Oxford ; which accuſation he has ta- 
ken ſome pains ta clear himſelf from, in a prefatory 
epiille, prefixed to the ſecond edition of that part, 
pub!iſhed in 1580 (2). 


fr) Euphues 
»ad his England, 
P 110, 111. 


2) The title at 
length is, Eu- 


phues. The The abuſe thrown upon Oxford, to which Cam- 
Anatowyof bridge is joined alſo, is, in the following paſſage of 
Ant for l Gen. his diſcourſe on education, called Euphues and his 
tlemen to read, Ephæbus. I ü have read, ſays he, of many univerſi- 
and moſt neceſſa- * ties, as of Padua in Italy, Paris ia France, Witten- 
— — derge in Germany, in England Oxford and Cam- 
tained, the de- 8 bridge; which, if they were half ſo ill as Athens, 
lights that wit they were too too badde, and as I have heard, as 
followeth in bis © they be, they be ſtarke naught. But I can ſpeak 
| 44 * the leſs againſt them, for that I was never in them ; 
— * yet can I not chuſe but be aggrieved, that by report 
bappineſ he - *© I am enforced rather to accule them of vanitie, than 
reapeth in age * excuſe them any way. Ah! Gentlemen, what is to 
by the de looked for; nay, what is not to be feared, when 
naſſe of wiſdom. « the temple of Veſta, where virgins ſhould live, is 
like the ſtewes fraught with ſtrumpetes; when the 

(3) Both parts altar. where nothiog but ſanctitie and holyneſſe 
were firſt pub- * ſhould be uſed, is luted with uncleanneſs ; when 
liſhed in 1580, the univerſities of Chriſtendom, which ſhould be the 
CID eyes, the lights, the leaven, the ſalt, the ſeaſoning, 
1630, and Has. of the worlde, are dimmed with blind concupiſcence 


put out with pride, and have loſt their favour with 
(4) Blount's e- impietie. This, and ſome other ſtrokes preceding, 
tion of Six ained him that ill will, of which he complaing hearti- 
Court Comedies, ſy in the ſecond edition of this part (3). Our author 
Nr. Menz, 1632. compliments Queen Elizabeth highly through all his 
Langbaine's Ac- a 8 2 
count of Drama- Works, but gives as little quarter to the court as he 
tie Poets, 1681, does to the univerſities, 


Joo. p. 328, [3] Honoured the performance of ſeveral 4 his co- 
S Conti. Medies with ber preſence.) Six of the nine he wrote 
nvation of Lang- were Played before her Majelty at ſeveral feſtivals, but 
We, p. 87, the years of performance are not mentioned (4). 


fond lovers, thus: * A 


plays: 


[C] A. he lays the ſcene of bis diſcourſe againſt the 
former in Italy, and againſt the latter in Athens ] 
Euphues is feigned to be a young Athenian of great 
beauty, rank, wit, and fortune, with a rambling head 
and an amorous heart. I hus ſet forth, he ſends him 
to Naples ; where he makes him rival his friend Phi- 
lautus, by falling in love with a coquettiſh jilt, who, 
atter ſhe has drained his purſe and waſted his time, 
forſakes him: on which he takes occafion to inveigh 
very ſeverely againſt the ladies, and reſolves to re- 
nounce all ſociety with them, in order to purſue his 
ſtudies. But apprehending he may have given too 
great a ſcope to his anger, he cloſes the invective, 
which he calls @ cooling card for Philautus, and all 
yet, Philautus, I would not 
* that all women ſhould take pepper in the noſe, in 
* that I have diſcloſed the legerdemains of a few ; for 
* well I know, none will wynch except ſhe be gawl- 
* ded, neither any bee offended unleſs ſhee bee guiltie. 
© Therefore I earneſtly deſire thee, that thou ſhew 
* this cooling card unto zone, thou ſhew alſo 
this my defence unto them all. For although I 
© weigh nothing the i will of light houfwives, yet 
would I be loth to loſe the good will of honeſt ma- 
* trons (5). 
ſes a deprecatory diſcourſe to the 
honeſt maidens of Italy, by which he means England, 
as under Naples he gives a picture of London; which 
diſcourſe is here offere& to the reader, who may from 
thence form a judgment how well our anthor was en- 
titled to the honour of being a reformer of our lan- 
guage, and what was eſteemed wit by our anceftors a 
hundred and eighty years ago. 


* GENTLE WOMEN, 
* Becauſe I would neither be miſtaken of 

© neither conſtrued of malice ; leaſt either the fimple 
* ſhould fuſpet me of folly, or the fubtile condemn 
* me of blaſphemie againſt the noble ſexe of women, 
* I thought good that this my faith ſhould be ſet 
+ downe, to find favour with the one and confute the 
© cavils of the other. Believe me, Gentlewomen, al- 
* though I have bene bolde te invay againſt many, 
yet am I not ſo brutiſh to envy them all; though L 
* ſeem not ſo game/ome as Ariſtippus to play with [ais, 
yet am I not ſo dogged as Diogenes to abhor all la- 
dies; neither would I you ſhould think me fo bi 
© (although of late I have bene very fantaftical), that 
for the light behaviour of a rw, I ſhould call in 
* queſtion the demeanor of al. I know, that as 
there hath bene an anche Helen in Greece, ſo there 
* hath bene alſo a chaff Penelope; as there hath bene 
* a prodigious Paſiphae, ſo there hath bene a 

« Theocrita ; thaugh many have deſired to be loved 
© as Jupiter loved Alemæna, yet ſome have wiſhed to 
* be imbraced as Phrygius imbraced Pieria : as there 
© hath rei a wicked Jezabel, fo hath there ruled a 
© devout ; though many have bene as fickle 


as Lucilla, yet hath there bene many as faithful as 

Lucretia. Whatſoever therefore I have ſpoken of 

the ſplene againſt the flights and ſubtileties of wo- 

men, I hope there i none will miſlike it if the be 
* honeſt 


And, not ſatisfied with this, he addreſ- (5) Evpboes, p 
grave matrons and 166. 


* 


* 


LI Li . 
ys: t. Endimion, 2. Dr before the n on twelfth · night, by ker 
ajeſt ies children, and the children of Paul's: It was alfo performed in Black- Fryers. 
3. Sapho and Phao, played before the Queen on fhrove-tueſday, by the ſame children. 
4. Gallathea, played before the Queen on new-year's-day, at Greenwich, by the children 
of Paul's. g. Mydas, played before the Queen on twelfth - night, by the children of Paul's, 
in the ſinging ſchool there. 6. Motha bie. Theſe were all printed together in 
twelves 1632, by Mr Edward Blount (e), under the following title: Six Court Come- (-) 
dies, often preſented and acted before Queen Elizabeth, &c. written by the only rare l. 
t of that time, the wittie, comical, facetiouſly · quick, and - unparalleled John Lilly, k. 
Maſter of Arts. Decies repetita placebit. Lond. printed by William Stanſby, for Edward /t 
Blount [DJ]. 7. Maid's Metamorphoſis, a comedy, the farſt act entirely wrote in verſe, Y 
and great part of the other four (/), Lond. 4to, 1600. 8. Love's Metamor «war, 
Paſtoral, 4to, 1601. 9. Woman in the Moon. It has been ſaid alſo, that he writ ſome 
of the anſwers to John Penry, alias Martin Marprelate's libels (g), but they are not (e) — 
known particularly, nor is there any account of any other works than the above mentioned 
left by our author, nor of any tranſactions of his life, further than that he ſeems to hint 4d 
(b), that he was ten years a public reader in one of the univerſities ; which muſt have ( Ephun, f. 
been Cambridge, from the ſilence of Mr Wood, who ſays he knows not where our au- | 


thor ſpent his life, nor when he died, only he is pretty ſure he was in being in 1597, (i) Ath. Oxon. 
when the laſt comedy was publiſhed (i). * ſupra. 
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Wood, in 
Ath. Oxon, 


* honeſt, neither care I if any doe if ſhe be an har/ot. 


* The /ower crab hath the ſhew of an apple, as well 
nas the ſaveer prippin ; the black raven the ſhape of a 
© bird, as well as the white ſwan ; the wight 
the name of a woman, as well as the boneff matrone. 
* There is difference betweene the fanding pud- 
dle and the running fiream, yet both water; great 
odds between the adamant and the pommice, yet 
* both ſtones ; a great diſtinction to be put betweene 
* witrum and the chryffall, yet both glaſs ; great con- 
* trarietie betweene Lais and Lucretia, yet both wo- 
* men. Seeing. therefore, one may love the clear 
conduit water, though he loth the muddy ditch ; 
and wear the precious diamond, though he deſpiſe 
the ragged brick ; I think one may alſo with ſafe 
* conſcience reverence the modeſt ſexe of honeſt may- 


dens, h he forſweare the lewd fort of unchaſt 
* minions. yſles, though he deteſted Calypſo with 
b — ſi voice, yet he embraced Penelope with 
”% r 


diſtaff. Though Euphues abhor the beau- 
tie of Lucilla, yet will he not abſtain from the com- 
E a grave maiden. Though the tears of the 

be ſalte, yet the tears of the bore be ſweet ; 
though the tears of ſome women be counterfeit to 
Sr 

10 


= 
* 
« 
* 
6 ve. 


* arraigned, or the honeſt man the thief condem- 


And ſo farewell (6)." (6) i i 
. edir. 1680, 878. 
[D] Printed by William Stanſby for Edward Blount.} p. 47, 48. 


The editor dedicates this edition to the Right Honou- 
rable Richard, Viſcount Lumley of Waterford, in the 
following peculiar ſtile. | 
* My noble Lord, 

* It can be no diſhonor to liſten to this poet's ma- 
* fike, whoſe tunes alighted in the eares of a great and 
ever famous Queen; his invention was fo curiouſly 
* ſtrung, that Elizaes court held his notes in admira- 
* tion. Light ayres are now in faſhion; and theſe 
* being not ſad, fit the ſeaſon, though, perchance, 
not ſute ſo well with your more ſerious contempla- 


tions The ſpring is at hand, and therefore I pre- 


* ſent you a lilly, growing in a grove of lawrells. For 
this poet ſat at the ſunnes table: Apollo gave him a 
* wreath of his own bayes, without ſnatching. I am, 
* my Lord, no executor, yet I preſume to diſtribute 
* the goods of the dead, their value being no way an- 
* ſwerable to the debts of dutie and affection, in which 
* I ftand obliged to your Lordſhip. The greateſt 
* treaſure our poet left behind him are theſe ingots of 


* refined invention, richer than gold: were they dia- 


Accept them, noble 
To this 


28 and rear - 


4 


ened with water, yet it is againe made 
oyle ; ſo the heart of Euph 
love, althou 
cilla, yet will it 
ſome 


(7) AAV. 
ſcene x. 244 ** 


Jane” 
pat: 


; 
lf 
= 
— 


bud, never 

oak will ſoon be eaten with the worm, the walnut- * the higheſt vogue at this time ; the Court-ladies bad . Jgd. Lal. 
tree that ſome women will eaſily be enticed / all the phraſes by heart. The language is extremely 276. 
other never allured to vanity: you * , and, like the ſpecimen here conlifts TT” 
no more to be aggrieved with that * chiefly of antitheſes in the thought and expreſſion.” 

which I have ſaid, than the mint-maſter to ſee the However, there are many excellent moral precepts and 

* coyner hanged, or the true ſubject the falſe traytour pertinent obſervations ſcattered thro' the work. Z 


: 
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L/11LiE: 


LILLY [WIILI AMI]. the famous Aſtrologer, was the ſon of William Lilly, and 
Alice, daughter of Edward Barham of Fiſkerton Mills, near Newark upon Trent, in 
the county of Nottingham; and grandſon of Robert Lilly, and Jane, daughter of 
Poole of Dalby in Leiceſterſhire; whoſe ſon Henry, as one of the Knights of Rhodes; 
was in that iſland when it was and conquered by the Turks, K 


from 
160 to 16817, 
&c. ſecond edit. 


715, 


tune, and per ted ſermons and lectures, and joined the 
Puritan party, at leaſt in inclination (e); which afterwards broke out with t animo- 
ſity in all his writings. Five years after, i. e. in 1632, he n to apply to the ſtudy of 
judicial] Aſtrology, under one Evans a clergyman; who had been forced to quit a cu- 
racy he had in Leiceſterſhire, on account of his practiſing ſome frauds in that ſcience, 
under pretence of diſcovering loſt and ſtolen goods, and retire to London ; where he lived 
in Gunpowder- Alley (), when Mr Lilly firſt became his pupil; which he does not ſeem 
to have continued long, fince he tells us in his own life (g), that in ſeven or eight weeks, 
he perfectly underſtood how to ſet a figure (C]. In 1633 he buried his firſt wife, and 
in November 1634, married a ſecond, who was (as he expreſſes it) of ihe temper of Mars 
(b): Before he made this ſecond match, by which he acquired an addition of 500 

to his fortune [D], he bad purchaſed a moiety of an eſtate in the Strand, conſiſting of 
thirteen houſes, and had for upwards of a year, applied himſelf very diligently to the ſtudy of 
Aſtrology (i) [E]. In the winter of this year (1634), Mr Lilly was applied to by David 
Ramſey, the King's clock-maker, to aſſiſt, together with one John Scott (who under- 
ſtood the uſe of the Moſaical or Miners rods) in the diſco of treaſure ſuppoſed to 
be buried in the cloyſter of Weſtminſter- Abbey: to which conſenting, he, Ramſey and 
Scott, with ſeveral gentlemen, and others, to the number of thirty or more, one night 
entered the cloyſters [F], and applied the hazel rods; which beginning to tumble over 
one another on the weſt ſide of the cloyſters, convinced the fearchers, the treaſure lay 
concealed under that ſpot. On this, they fell to digging, and at about fix foot depth from 


(g) Id. p. 27. 


(6) Lilly's Life, 
p. 12. 


2— ®” the ſurface, found a coffin, which, on poiſing, they thought was not heavy enough to an- 

ſwer their and therefore did not open it: which (ſays our author) we afterwards 
(4) Lilly's Life, much repented (x). From the cloyſters they ed to the abbey on the ſame purſuit z 
P* 32, 33s 


but here they were alarmed by a ſtorm, which aroſe ſuddenly, and increaſed to ſuch a 
of violence, that they were afraid the weſt end of the abbey would have been 
blown down upon them; and being all heartily frighted, they quitted their deſign, and 
returned to their ſeveral lodgings, where they arrived about twelve o'clock at night, but 
Mr Lilly had firſt by his art (as he ſays) laid the ſtorm [G). From May 1636 till Sep- 


A] A Diſervorth in Lei re.) A village in horoſcope for his coronation in Scotland that A 
al iſh of DRE —— ington which was there, as: Mr Lilly expreſſes k. 


Brought him about 1000 poand:.] Captain i 
Wie Eng a Scrivener ; ad- 


ding, He dying, your miſtreſs firſt taught you to 

hy wy fat Sir 
er to ſet a . 

Nr 75 = 


cale, or Ireland's War, wrote in 1646, in anſwer to a 
pamphlet of Mr John Booker's, entitled, 4 Bloody 
Iris Almanack, Cc. ſpeaking to Booker, has theſe 
words. * And are not you and Mr Lilly alike aſha- 
med, to account yourſelves maſters in Aſtrology, 
* when I have made it appear, that neither of you 
© have yet attained ſo much (kill as to ſet a figure of 


wie. of Whar. beaven exaltly (z)?!“ And, whatever cal 
tod W knowledge our author [ Lilly] might poſſeſs, he cer- 
erke, p, oled of , 8 
239. tainly greatly impeaches his own judgment, when he 
talks of having learned and certain prayers, to 
the ſeveral angels Who inſtruct men in the liberal ſcien- 
ces, whoſe names and pictures he met with in a book 
; called Ars notoria, which a ſcholar pawned to him for 
(3) Lilly's Life, forty ſhillings (3). 
* [DI addition of 500 pounds to his fortune.) But he 
ſays ( — of her death} ſhe and her poor relations 
(4) l. 5. 73. ſpent him a thouſand pounds (4) 


LEJ To the fludy of Aſtrology.) In 1633 he gave 
the lick mls cle ; a Hr ne Kill in 
an jntimation, chat the King had choſen an unlucky 


on the 18th of June, O in 7 . ws, ) in7 . 
i. e. The ſun in the ſeventh degree of Cancer ; the 
moon in the ſeventh d of Aries ; and pretends to 
confirm this j the loſs of ſome houſhold- 
ſtuff or plate (w it 1s to be obſerved our 

could not tell which) belonging to the Kin his 
rr. paſſage 
from. Bruat-iſland. 


[F] One night entered the cloyflerr.) Ramſey, hav- 
ing received information that was a trea- 
ſure buried ſomewhere in the doyſters, applied to Dr 
Williams Biſhop of Lincoln, and then Dean of Weſt- 
minſter, for leave to ſearch for the ſame ; which the 
Dean readily granted, on condition his church might 
came in for a ſhare of what was found (5). 

[G] A be ſays, laid the form.] His own words are 
theſe : * Qur rods (when in the ) would not move 
© at all z the candles and torches, all but one, were 
* extinguiſhed, or burned very dimly ; John Scot, my 
partner, was amazed, looked pale, knew not what 
to think or do, until gave directions and command (6) Id. p 3 
* to diſmiſi the demons; which, when done, all was 
« quiet again (6).” This paſſage proves our author ei- (7) Merlins, 
ther very i or extremely artful : and Captain 16 
Wharton frequently ſtiles him and Booker, /purii, non WI zen Mas- 
wveri, filii artir (7) ; and ſometimes even charges them ni Anglic l 
both with impoſture, as did ſome other contemporary u, p- 39% | 

writers 


(5) 14. ibis 


ames Du 


p · 28, 45+ 


44 


(3) 1%, ibid. 


he commenced 
under the title o 


near Ald- 
gate, and had a 
marble ſtone, 


with an inſcrip- the cauſe of: but upon ſearching into the affair, it was found both theſe accidents had Lilly and Matter 


Oxon, Vol. I. 
col. 147. ſecond 
edit. and Aſh» 
mole's Diary, p. 


| called Chriffien 4frology, but did not finiſh it till 
3647 1 in which year he finiſhed his third beak of Na- 


LI LI WK 


put 
1642 and 1643, in which latter; he con- 
hicelocke, Eſqz who from thence forward took 


f, 
much 
behaviour on 


he preſented 


them with the 
himſelf would have it (=) [H J. Althoug 
to the accident of 


Auguſt, 1645; in which he anſwered ak 
reproof to him, for having meddled with the Kin 


reading will not the eclipfe 


the exciſe pay ihe ſoldiers ? turned the la 
citor for the exciſe, then, endeavoured to that, the exciſe office had been burnt, and 
the commiſſioners perſonally inſulted, by pulling them by their cloaks upon f 
fince the publication of The Starry Meſſenger, both which, he would have made that book 1 


tion, place® Fi. happened twelve days before the book was printed, whereupon Mr Lilly was diſcharged — 3 
nth, Eh out of cuſtody, without paying any fees (q). During the conteſts between the Indepen- — Fn 
. ibid. in 


which ended only in a kind of mutual compliments, the General hoping, and they aſſu- 


ring him, their art was lawful [I J. About July or Auguſt the fame year, the King, () 4 5. 57. 


(who 


writers, as will be ſeen hereafter. And that he [Lil- vie, and alſo publiſhed the World's Cata ; 
ly] affected to be thought ſomething more than a mere the Prophecies of * Merlin, with a key to them; 
Judicial — is pretty plain from the following and Frithemius of the Government of the World by the 
words in his Mer/inus Anglicns for the year 1647. prefiding Angeli. Theſe were all printed in 
* If we run a ſtrain above Aſtrology, the hermetical one volume, the two firſt pieces being into 
6 ing will tell us, that the angels, Samael and Engliſh by Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; a great friend to our 
7 * — k treatiſe on the three Suxs which were ſeen r 
]} 4 he Hef would #.] In June follow- „ HON UN Rn jadgment on 

ing, — — his — Jody and the conjunction of Saturn and Mars year, on June 28, 
ſame yeur White King's Prophecy ; and England's in eleven degrees eight minutes of Gemini ; and, that 
prophetical Merlin ; of the ſecond of theſe he ſays, year and the following, read public lectures on his I- 
there were 1800 ſold in three days (8) (though then 
there was no commentary on it) ; and is very angry 
with the dull Stationer (us he calls him) for not having 
been at the expence of cutting the icon or 


u 1652, Anxus Tenebrofus, or the Black Thar. 


prodigious apparition, which birth to I ing him their art ma lawful.) The Ge- 
pernatural endl * mentioning the many victories the army 
| bat that their work was not yet ac- 


overthrow he had received, and whi 
w his affairs, that could never afterwards be re- of them both. which Mr Lilly (after ſome 
covered, 'The fame year was I his Starry compliments paid be General, replied, * Sir, as 
Menger ; and the next (1646), his Co/le#ion of Pre. * for ourſelves, we truſt in God, and as Chriſtians be- 
Paci: n comment on the White King's Prophecy ; * lieve in him. 

Laud and Themas Ear! 
of Strafferd. And the fame year he a work 


A 


where, ſpeaking of printing his firſt Tg — 


Capt. Whar- 
tom ſays, this 


gen g's nativity (p), with — 
a good deal of aſperity, though he had but twelve hours to do it in. This 


edit. p. 209. in 
which that au- 
thor obſerves, 
that it is both 


Judges) 
1. unlawful and ve- 


particular for- 


8 . . 2 dome, who, 
upon, and entirely ſilenced him. The folli- — (fr 
thily rewarded 


the Exchange, for their folly. 


party who governed the army, and the Preſbyterians who ruled in the Parliament, in facto thereader. 
Wood's Athen. 164.7, Which ran high enough to draw the army fo near London as Windſor; our au- Ef 
thor ſays, he and Booker were carried thither, and had an audience of General Fairfax (r), 22 — 


nel, are the intelligences or preſiding angels au and to Mr Booker (9). Ia 1649, he printed a (9) Id. p. 55, 
__ * of the iſh Commonwealth and kin Y 


* fro). this add another i our author, (10) Id. p. 37. 


(7%) Id. ibld, 


(s) Lily's Liſe, 
p · 61. 


() Id. p. 62, 
63. 


read 10 fign 


{x) Id ibid, 


(11) Id. p. 44+ 
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(who was at Harhpton-Court) in hopes the diviſion between the Parliament and Army, 

might ſome turn in his favour, eſpecially as the city of London had declare: 

_ againſt the army, and had even gone ſo far, as to obtain a vote that his Majeſty might 
return to London [X J. had. framed ſome thoughts of eſcaping from the foldiery, and ob- 
ſcuring himſelf ſome where nar that city: whereupon, one Madam Whorewood came 

to Mr Lilly (with the King's conſent, as he ſays) (), to know in what quarter of the 

nation his Majeſty might be ſafely concealed, till he thought proper to diſcover himſclf. 

Our author, after erection of his figure, told her, he was certain he might continue undiſco- 

vered, if he retired into ſome part of Eſſex, about twenty miles from London, in which 

county, and at about that diſtance, the lady recolle&ed a houſe fit for his Majeſty's: re- 
ception ; but this project was rendered abortive, by the King's unexpectedly quitting 
Hampton-Court { Z]. Our author adds, that while the King was at that place, Alder- 

man Adams ſent him 1000 pounds in gold, 300 pounds whereof, was given to Mrs 

Whorewoad, and thinks he had twenty pieces of that very gold, to reward him for his 
trouble (2). He was again applied to by the ſame lady, in 1648, to aſſiſt the King in 

his eſcape from Cariſbrook-caſtle ; which he complied with, and procured one G. Par. 
mer, a lock-ſmith, in Bow-lane, to make a ſaw to cut the iron bars of the King's win- 
dow, and alſo fyrniſhed her with ſome agua fertis, both which were conveyed to the 
King; who made ſuch uſe of them, that he ſoqn gained a paſſage through the bars for 
his body (u), but was by ſome accident prevented from making his eſcape [MA]. Mrs 
Whorewood came again to our author ſtil}, as he ſays, by the King's conſent (w), to know 
the iſſue of the propoſitions which were to be offered to bis Mjeſty from the Parliament, 
and how he ſhould behave in that conjunRure: that on conſulting his | figure, he named 
the day the commiſſioners would arrive in the iſland, and elected another day and hour, 
when to receive the commiſſioners and propefiiients ; and adviſed, as ſoon as the propoſitions were 
them, and make haſte with i atk pred, to come up with the commiſſioners io London, 
the army being then far diſtant from London, and the city enraged ftoutly againſt them ; inſi- 
nuating, if theſe directions were obſe: the event would prove favourable: and this, 
continues he (the King) promiſed to do. he adds, the commiſſioners arrived as he had 
foretold (x), but the King enterlag into a conference with the Lord Say, neglected to 
purſue his inſtructions [NJ]. Wbilſt our author was thus ſerviceable to the King's de- 
ſigns, he was no leſs ſo o thoſe of the oppalite party; from whom he received this year 
a preſent of 50 pounds in caſh, and an order for a penſion of 100 pounds per annum; be 
obtained this from the council of ſtate, for furniſhing them with perfect knowledge of the 
chiefeſt concernments of France; which our author acquired, by means of a ſecular prieſt, 
with whom he had formerly been acquainted, and who now, was confeſlor to one of the 
French ſecretaries in France: but the penſion was thrown up two years after, in diſguſt, 
becauſe Walter Froſt, ſecretary, and à principal miniſter in the Council of State, gave —— 
| author 


he ſays, © He delivered it (the copy) to the Printer, 
* who being an Arch-Preſbyterian, had five of their 


* miniſtry to inſpect it, who could make nothing of it, 


* but faid it might be printed, for in that I (the au- 
* thor) meddled not with their Dages (11).” From 
theſe paſſages I think it is pretty plain, Mr Lilly joined 
with the Independents. 

[X] That his Majefly might return to London.) On 
the 26th of July, a great number of young men and 
apprentices, ſpirited 2 encouraged by the leading 
Preſbyterians in the Houſe, the Common- Council of 
the city of London, and Sir William Waller, Poyntz, 
and Maſſey, formerly commanders for the Parliament, 
but now laid aſide, came to the Houſe, and tumultuouſ- 
ly obli them to come to ſeveral reſolutions, and 
amongſt them the abovementioned for the return of 
441 4. K edly Hampt | 

y ft ing unexpectedly quittin on- 
Court.) This — thus deſcribed by A author. 
Away ſhe 7 1 S went, early next mor- 
ning, unto rt, to acquaint bis Majeſty. 
0 Ber fon the a. he, either guided by his 
* own approaching hard fate, or miſguided by Aſh- 
© burnham, went away in the night-time wefweard, 
and ſurrendered himſelf to Hammond in the Iſle of 


Wight.“ e 5 
e hug, qatng 2s ebage } 37 Ly 
ſays, that, When the Kin got out to his breaſt 
(heels foremoſt) his heart failed him: but the tradition 
at Cariſbrook is, that bis Majeſty did actually get out, 
and walked backwards and forwards on a bank under 
the window ſome time, in expectation of thoſe con- 
cerned in conveying him off; but they not coming, 
and the moon beginning to riſe, he attempted to get 
in again, but was diſcovered by a centinel. | 

IVI But the King entering into a conference with 
the Lord Say, neglefed ro purſue his infirudions.] Mr 
Lilly's words are theſe. * That night the commiſſio- 
„ ners came, and old Say and his 


jeſty had private 


conference till one in the morning. The King ac- 
« quaints Say with his intention, who clearly diſſuaded 
* him from ſigning the propoſitions.— I his occaſioned 
his Majeſty to wave the advice I and ſome others 
that wiſhed his proſperity had given, in expectation 
* of that which afterwards could never be gained.” 
This treaty was held at Newport in the Iſle of Wight, 


on the 18th of September 1648 (13). The King's 


attempt to eſcape, though mentioned by our author as 
immediately preceding this treaty, was in December 
1647, when the Scotch had agreed to declare for him 
againſt the Engliſh army, and bring a ſufficient force 
to take him out of the hands of the Independents ; 
while the Royaliſts in Kent, Eſſex, Wales, and Ire- 
land, made diverſions in order to divide the Engliſh 
army. This project was very near being carried into 
execution, part of the fleet declaring for the King; 
and was fruſtrated merely by the too great precipita- 
tion of the royal party. Thoſe who declared in Eflex 
were ſoon blocked up in Colcheſter, to which place 
our author and Mr were ſent, to encourage 
the Parliament's troops employed in that ſervice, by 
their predictions of ſucceſs (14) ; which, he 
2 and thereby quieted the ſoldiers, w 


were at that time ſamething prone to mutiny, 
As to our author's. fcill in „ there 
a pleaſant ſtory related by a kinſman of Dr Caſe 


is ſucceſſor; viz. That a perſon who wanted to con- 


1 __ — coming to his houſe 
one mornin illy hi going to 
very di - ject ſomebody 


in that manner, that he mighe 


* which his cuſtomer 


1 am ſure if you can't find w 
your own „it is i le you ſbould diſcover any 
thing relating to me ; Þ left him. 


lays, they (14) 1dp.' | 
ho 


- w * : 


* 


author ſome affront here; and becauſe Scott, who bad 800 pounds per annum for intelli: 
gence, would not contribute any occaſion 10 gratify bis friend abroad (y). In July 1651 our (5) 14%. 
author publiſhed a-treatiſe, intitled, Several Obſervations upon the Life and Death of 

Charles, late King of England ; in which he ſpeaks of that King's father, and mini- 

ſters, with great acrimony, and ſhews himſelf a zealous partizan for the then republican 
government. This tract was reprinted in 1715, with the pompous title of Mr William 

Lilly's true hiſtory of King James I. and King Charles I. with ſundry obſervations, remark- 

able paſſages, and many ſecret tranſactions not *till now divulged, &c. The ſame year he 

laid out 1030 pounds in the purchaſe of fee-farm rents, amounting to 110 pounds per 

annum; and the year following, 950 pounds more, for a houſe and lands at Herſham : 

theſe laſt he died poſſeſſed of, but the fee-farm rents, were claimed at the Reſtoration, and : 
obtained by the right owners; ſo that Mr Lilly, was a loſer by that bargain (a). In () 14 p. 5. 
the year 1693, he was called before the Committee of Plundered Minifters, for 
having in his almanack for that year, aſſerted, that the parliamentary government, . ſtood 

but on a tickliſh footing, and was in danger of an inſurrection both by the people and the 

army. But receiving notice of this attack before the arrival of the meſſenger from the 
Committee, he made application to Mr Speaker Lenthal (always his friend) and by him, 

had the paſſages complained of by the Preſbyterians pointed out to him : theſe he ſoon 

altered, and; by the help of Mr Warren, 4 ftaunch cavalier printer (who kindly pro- 

miſed our author o ſwear bimſelf to the Devil for him) was able to attend them next morn- 

ning with ſix books, printed differently from the firſt impreſſion, which fix alone he ac- 
knowledged to be his; and by that means came off, with only being detained thirteen 

days in the cuſtody of the ſerjcant at arms [O], from whence he was then bailed, and 

and heard no more of the affair. This year and the next, he was engaged in a diſpute | | 
with the reverend and learned Mr Thomas Gataker ; who in his annotations on Jer. x. 2. f S« Gutakers 
had called our author blind buzzard, and he in his Annus Tenebroſus, by way of anſwer re- text, and rem. 
flected again on the Divine [P]. Mr Lilly, on the 16th of February, loft his ſecond wife, LI 

(for whoſe death be ſhed no tears) and in October 1654, married a third (5). In 1655, 4 % 14. , 73. 
bill of indictment being preferred againſt him, at Hickes's- Hall, for giving judgment 
upon ſtoln goods, he was tried thereon and acquitted, Four years after, in 1659, he received 
a preſent of a gold chain and medal (brought him by Captain Owen Cox) from the 
King of Sweden, for ſomething mentioned to the honour of that prince, by our author, 
in his almanack for 1657. And in June 1660, he was apprehended by order of the Par- 
liament, and examined by a Committee, touching the perſon who actually cut off the 
head of the late King; to whom he diſcovered, that he had been informed by Mr Ro- 
bert Spavin, (then ſecretary to Lieutenant General Cromwell) who dined with our au- 
thor the ſunday ſevennight after the fact, that it was performed by Lieutenant- Colonel 
Joyce [2]. Soon after this examination, Mr Lilly ſued out his pardon under the great 
ſeal (c); and the 27th of June 1665 removed from London (where the plague then ra- 
ged) to Herſham, where he began to ſtudy phy ſic, for the practiſing which, he obtained 
a licence from Archbiſhop Sheldon [RJ]. In the Committee appinted by Parliament, 


to 


(c) Id. p. 90, 
91. 


[O0] In the cuſiody of the Serjeant at Arn] Our 


(3þ 


(15) 14. p. 6g 
to 72, 


author ſays, * I appeared before the committee, being 
* thirty-fix in number, that day ; whereas it was ob- 
* ſerved at other times, it was very difficult to get five 
of them together. At firſt they ſhewed me the true 
* Anglicus, and aſked me if I wrote and printed it? I 
6 = the book, and inſpected it very heedfully ; and 
* when I had done fo faid thus: This is none of my 
* book; ſome malicious Preſbyterian hath wrote it, who 
* are my mortal enemies : 1 diſown it. The commit- 
tee looked — one another like diſtracted men, not 
imagining what I preſently did ; for I preſently pul- 


© yered ; his ſhameleſs flanders fully refuted ; and his 


* malicious and murtherous mind, inciting to a gene- 
* ral maſſacre of God's miniſters, from his own pen 
* evidentlie evinced. Together with an advertiſe- 
* ment, concerning two allegations produced in the 
* cloſe of his Pof/cript and a Poſtſcript concerning 
* an-Epifle Dedicatorie of one J. Gadbury, by The. 
* Gataker, B. D. autor of the Annotations on Jer. x. 
* 2. and of the Yindication of them. London, 1654, 
in 4to.” 
[2] 1t was performed by Lieutenant-Colonel 1 

After Mr Lilly had acquainted the — TOR 


led out of my pocket fix books, and ſaid, Theſe J Spavin had invited himſelf to dinner as on that da 


© own; the others are counterfeits, publiſbed purpoſely 
* to ruin me. The committee were now-more vexed 
* than before ; at laſt many of them were of opinion 
to impriſon me (15). | 
[P] Reflefted again on the Divine.) Mr Gataker's 
rep was *. Thomas Gataker, B. D. his 
* Vindication of the Annotations by him publiſhed up- 
* on theſe words, Thus ſaith the Lord, &c. Jer. x. 2. 
* againſt the ſcurrilous aſperſions of that grand im- 
« poſtor Mr William Lillie; as alſo againit the va- 


rious expoſitions of two of his advocates, Mr John 


* Swan, and another by him cited but not named. 
* Together with the Annotations themſelves. Wherein 
* the pretended grounds of Judiciary Afrologie, and 
the Scripture proofs produced for it, are diſcuſſed 
and refuted. London, 1653, in 4to. p. 192.“ Our 
author making animadverfions on this piece in his 
Engliſh Merlin for 1654, produced a third piece 
from Mr Gataker, called, A Diſcours 2 
cal; wherein Lillie's lewd and loud lies in his - 


.* lin or Paſquil for 1654, are clearly lain open ; his 


* ſhameful deſertion of his own cauſe is further diſco- 
VOL. V. No. 248. 


with our author, and that the whole diſcourſe at table 
was about who did cut off the King's head ; he adds, 
© Robert Spavin, ſo ſoon as dinner was done, took 
me by the hand, and carried me to the ſouth win- 
* dow: ſaith he, Theſe [meaning Anthony Peirſon 
and ſome others he had brought to dine there] are 
* all miftaken (one ſaying the common- n, ano- 


* ther Hugh Peters did the jobb) ; they have not named 


* the man that did the fad: it was Lieutenant Colonel © 


* Foyce. I was in the room when he fitted himſelf” for 
* the xwork, flood behind him when he did it, when done 
* went in again with him. There is no man knows this 
* but my maſter [Cromwell], Commiſſary Ireton, and 
* myſelf. Doth not Mr Ruſo6worth know it 7 ſaid I. 
* No, he doth not know it, faith Spavin. Spavin had 
a _ related unto me the ſame thing when we were 
alone ö 

[R] He obtained a licence from Archbiſhop Sheldon. ] 
This licence was ted at the — Sh of his 
friend Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; and bears date on the i 1th 


of October 1670 (16). The late Dr Edmund Halley (16) Id. p. 106 
related 1d that, on the Reftor ation » Our au- to 103, 
33 


thor 


2968 LILLY. LILYE. 


{d) Id. p. 95 to 
98. 


(% Wood's Ath. 
Qron. Vol. I. 
col. 18. ſccond 


edit. 


d. ibid. 


(17) 


to examine into the cauſe of that dreadful fire which broke out on the ad of September 
1666, and almoſt confumed the city of London, fome of the Committee remembering, 
that in our author's tract, called, Monarchy or no Monaxchby, publiſhed 15 years before, 
there were two hieroglyphical detorations, the firſt conſiſting of coffins, pick-axes, &c. 
and the other, on the adverſe fide, tepreſenting a great city on fire, moved that he 
might be fent for, and examined thereon : which being agreed to, in October he attend- 
ed the Committee, when Sir Robert Brooke (chairman) informed him why he was called 
before them, and defired to know whether he could ſay any thing as ts the cauſe of the late 
Are, or whether there was any deſign in it. Mr Lilly anſwered, that obſerving the unſet- 
tled ſtate the nation had been in, for the three years, fince the King's death, and the un- 
quiet temper of che people of all ranks and conditions thereupon, he had endeavoured to 
find out by means of the art he profeſſed, what ſhould from that time happen to the Par- 
lament, nation, and people in general; and had marked ſuch diſcoveries as he then made 
in hieroglyphics, &c. to the end they might be known only to the wiſe: and baving 
Found (amongſt other things) that the city of London ſbonid be ſadly afflifed with a great 
plague, and not long after with an exorbitant fire [S], he framed the two hieroglyphics then 
enquired after; but honeſtly owned he had not foreſeen, nor indeed endeavoured to find 
out, the year: And as to the fire's being done by deſign, or whether any were employed to 
that purpoſe, though be bad taken much pains in the Res, fince it happened, he ingenu- 
ouſly acknowledged, he could not give himſelf the leaſt ſati faction therein : adding I conclude 
it was only the finger of God; but what inſtruments he uſed thereunto, I am igno- 
© rant.” The Committee being fatisfied with this anſwer, very civilly diſmiſſed him () 

. After this occurrence, we know little of him, except that ſome ſmall time before 
his death, he adopted one Henry Coley, a taylor (e), for his ſon, by the name of Mer- 
lin Junior; to whom he made a preſent of the impreſſion of his almanack, which had 
then been printed fix and thirty years ſucceſſively. He died of a dead palſey, at Herſham, 
the gth of June, 1681 ; and was interred at Walton upon Thames, in the chancel of the 


church, the next day. His friend Mr Aſhmole, in July after, placed a black marble ſtone 


with an inſcription over his grave [U]. He bequeathed his eſtate at Herſham, to one of 


the ſons of his friend and patron Bulſtrode Whitelocke, Eſq; (/), and his magical utenſils 
came all into the hands of the famous Dr Caſe lis ſucceſſor, who uſed frequently to expoſe 


them to his friends in great deriſion; particularly, the dark chamber and pictures, where- 


K-nnet's 


Comple ut Hiſto- 
ry of England. 


Val. 
263. 


II. p. 262, 


See the article 
BLOOD [Tnxo- 


MAS 


p- 81 


þ ol. II. 


by Lilly uſed to impoſe on people under pretence of ſhewing them perſons who were 
abſent. | TY 


thor often applied to the miniftry to employ him as a [U] With an inſcription over his grave.) The in- 
prophet for them, as thoſe who had been in autho- ſcription ran thus: 
rity juſt before had done, but had the mortification 


to be refuſed. . Ne oblivione conteretur urna 
[S] And not long after with an exorbitant fire] GvuLigLM Lirtt, 
| Notwithſtanding our author's affertion here (to ſupport Aſtrolagi peritiſſimi, 


the reputation of his predictive ſkill), that he foreſaw 


* f Fatis ceffit 
thoſe two calamities ſo long before they happened, it ; Wy 1 
may well be doubted, br. * his two ten ible deco- Quinto Idus Junii, anno Chrifti Juliano 
rations did not rather take their riſe from what was M. DC. LXXXI. 
„ than from what was te come : the firſt from the Hoc ills peſuit Amoris Monumentum 
deaths and funerals of the Princeſs Elizabeth (on the Elias ASHMQL8B, 
Sth and 24th of September), and the Prince of Orange 1 
(on the 8th of October and 15th of March), together 5 er. 
with the many executions in the publick ſtreets of 68 
London in 1650 ; and the ſecond, from a great fire oy 
which happened at Holbourne-conduit, the 22d of Ju- The Memory of WiLiian LTx, 
ly the ſame year. A moſt ſkilful Aſtrologer, 
[T] Very civilly diſmiſſed bim] A late writer, ſpea- Who ſubmitted to Fate 


king of a daring attempt made by Tho. Blood and On the 5th of the ides of June, in the Julian year of 


others joined in a conſpiracy to ſeize the Tower of Gris (18), 
London, and to kill General Monk, ſays, one part of M.DC.LXX XL. 
their defgn was to fire the city of London; and that tg 


they had pitched on the third of September, 1666, From periſhing in Oblivion, 
for that purpoſe, as marked by our author in his Al- | ELtas-ASHMOLE, 
manack for a lucky day ; and obſerves, that, though Eſquire, 


the conſpirators were diſcovered, and ſome of them FHath placed this Monument of his Love te him. 
executed 1n the April ing; yet the fire began on 

the, day by them pitched upon, which occafioned our Dr idge, Biſhop of Briſtol, who was then only 
author to be examined as above (17). It is well known a ſcholar at Weſtminſter, wrote two elegies on the 
that the third of September was reckoned a fortu- death of our author, one Latin the other Engliſh, both 
nate day by all the republican party, from Cromwell's which are added to the Hiſtory of our author's Life 
many ſugceſſes thereon, and the fire begun in the and Times above cited. | Z 


night of the ſecond of that month. 


uſually mar 


by O. . 


LILVYE, or LELY IWIIIIAUuI. one of the firſt, and moſt learned Engliſh 


Grammarians, in the XVIth century [A], was born at Odiham in the county of South- 
MT ampton 


,manrians, Ce. ] Rera ingenii fbelicitate, rudi ac bar- 
bare pene adbue feculo : inter primes cultiori: diſcipline 


[4] One of the frft end moſt learned Engliſh Gram- e clarum nemen in Brytannia meruit ; as J. 


reſſes it (i). 


1 Wat 


(1) Ubi fog 


4 _<< ca Fm « ld — at Seee>1 KS oo 6 0 cm. 


20. ccelptor 
— Cent. 
Vill. No. 63. 
daa mog b. 
Angliz Scripto® 
nb. No. 92 4+ 

p. 697- 


(b) mb. 
then. it. 7 
Vol. 1. col. 16. 


(c) Bale, and 
Pits, ubi ſapra» 


ubi ſupra- 


02) Worthies in 
Hantſhire, p. 11. 


q) Life of Dr 
ohn Colet, p. 
370» 


(4) Anglice Hi- 
for. Liber 26. 
& ult. 


(5) Knight, as 
' above, p. 371, 
299. 


(6) Edit. Lond. 
1642, col, 436, 


(7) Reflections 
upon Learning, 
edit, 1714, p. 
21, 


Oper, Tom, 
P. 141. 


th 


(9) Mr Profeſſor 
22 preface to 
improved edi- 
tlon of Lily's 
„Lond. 
1732, 


io) Ubi ſupra. 


— 


Þ # ij Tz 57 ; 
() Ges ti = ampton (e), on or about the year 1466 [B]. Being bred up from his youth to learning, 
login, ** ?* he was admitted, at the age of eighteen, a demy in Magdalen Col 


after having taken one degree ip arts, he quitted the univerſity (50, and travelled for re- 


ligion- 


e to Jeruſalem. At his return from thence, he ſtudied ſome. time at Rhodes; 
where, after the taking of Conſtantinople, ſeveral learned men had taken refuge 


Ch. un- 


der the protection of the Knights, which were then poſſeſſots of that iſland. Afrerwards 
he came to Rome, where be further improved himſelf in the Latin and Greek languages, 
under John Sulpitius and Pomponius Sabinus (c). Upon his return to England, he ſer (0 Bate, and , 
up a ſchool in London, where be taught Grammar, Rhetorick, and Poetry, with good * * 52 
ſucceſs (d), and great reputation ; being the firſt Engliſhman that did ſo[D]: And he 7+) ves. 


became ſo conſiderable in that profeſſion, that when the good and pious Dr John Colet 
founded St Paul's ſchool, in 1510, he appointed him the firſt Maſter (e); 
the rather for his being a married man, and the father of many children'(f). 


red twelye years (g) 
nation [E] : 


Was born on or about the year 1466.) 
This is eaſily inferred from his age, at the time of his 
death as mentioned below. He was therefore admit- 
_ in the univerſity in 1484, and not 1486, as Wood 
ays. 

[C] He fludied ſome time at Rhodes, wwhere - 
veral learned men had taken refuge.) If Dr T. Fuller 
had conſidered this, he wguld not have expreſſed ſo 
great a wonder at our author's ſtudying there, as he 
doth in the following words (2). * In his returh he 
© ſtayed at Rhodes and ſtudied Greek, which will 
* ſeem ſtrange to ſome, Rhodes not being Rhodes in 
that age (except caſually ſome t Critick was 
there) ſeeing otherwiſe to find \ aaa in modern 
* Greek (ſowred with long continuance) is as impoſſi- 


* ble, as to draw good wine out of a veſſel of vine 


gar. 

18 Being the firſt Engliſbman that did fo.] But 
he was not : the 2 East traveller 42 
* Greek out of Italy to Oxford about the year 1490, 
as Dr Knight ſays by miſtake (3), quotiog for it Poly- 
dore Vergil (4). For, in the place referred to, Vergil 
ſays the contrary ; viz. That before Lily, Cornelius 
Vitellius, a native of Corneto in Hetruria, had taught 
the learned languages [Greek and Latin] at Oxford. 
His own words are, —Lilius, vir, quemadmodum dicit 
Horatius, integer vitæ, ſceleriſque purus, poſtquam in 
Italia aliquot per annos perfectis Literis operam dederat, 
domum rever/ſus Anglorum Primus apud ſuos eas docuit : 


- Antea enim Cornelius Vitellius, homo natus Corneti, 


quod eft maritimum_ Hetruriz oppidum, natus nobili pro- 
/apia, wir optinus gratioſuſzue, omnium Primus Oxo- 


nil S Literas docuerat. 


[LE] To the great ſervice and benefit of the Engliſh 
nation ] Some of his ſcholars proved in their time the 
eateſt men in the nation; fach as Thomas Lupſet, 
ir Antony Denny, Sir William Paget, Sir Edward 
North, John Leland, &c. (5j And it appears from 
Eraſmus's epiſtles (6), in how great reputation Lily's 
ſchool was. | 
[F] He compoſed the Grammar that goes under his 
name.] That Grammar, as the learned Mr 
ker obſerves (7), was not compoſed by Mr Lily alone, 
hut was done by ſome of the moſt conſiderable men 
* of the age: The Engliſh Rudiments by Dr Colet 
Dean of Paul's, with a preface to the firſt editions, 


directing its uſe, by no leſs man than Cardinal Wol- 


* ſey ; the moſt rational part, the Syntax, was writ or 
* correted by Eraſmus (8), and the other parts by 
other hands: fo that tho' Mr Lily now bears the 
* name, which while living he always modeſtly refu- 
* ſed, yet it was carried on by the joint endeavours of 
* ſeveral learned men, and he perhaps had not the 
- ſhare in that work.” e real ſhare he had 
in it, will appear. from the following very exact ac- 
count (9). * The Engliſh Introduction was written by 
Dr Colet, and dedicated by bim to Mr Lily in an 
Epiftle dated in 1510, and pred ved to ſeveral ancient 


editions. The Englifs Syntax was written by Mr Lily, 


as appears by the title of ſeveral antient editions, 
which runs thus: Gulielmi Lili Anght Rudimenta. 


Bale aſcribes it to him (10), and cites part of the firſt 


ſentence as it ſtands in thoſe editions. The Carmen de 
Moribus, and Rules for the Genders of Nunn, were 
written by Mr Lily, and bear his name in all editions 


Why 
to this day.—The Ries concerning the Preterperfe? An Apol 


' clites (or irregulars) were written, according 


fe#ivis, at the end of the Rules for the Pret 


Tho. Ba- 0 


Tenſes and Supines of Verbs are Lily's, and have his 
name prefixed in all 'editions. — The Rules for _ 
to 

(11), by Thomas Robertfon, who was afterwards Dean 
of Durham : but, in ſome editions, the author is named 
Robert Robinſon ; and in later editions Thomas Ro- 
binſon ; as he is called by William Haine in his epiftle 
to Lily's Rules conflrued, uſually bound up with the 
Grammar. Thomas Robertſon, or Robinſon, added 
alſo the Supplement of Defefive Verbs, De Yerbis De- 
erperfect 
Tenfes and Supines of Verbs. And likewiſe wrote 
Annotations on Lily's rules for the Genders of Nouns, 
and Preterperfet Tenſes and Supines of Verbs. Bat it 
was John Ritwyſe, who gave a Latin interpretation of 
the Nouns and Verb. contained in thoſe Rules. —The 
Latin Syntax was firſt drawn up by Lily, and then 
ſent by Dean Colet to Erafmas for his review, who fo 


far altered it, that neither of them afterwards thought 


he had a right to own it ; for which reaſon it was at 
firſt publiſhed without any author's name, and only an 
epiſtle of Colet prefixed to it. This Epiſtle bears date 
in 1513, and is written to Lily, recommending to 
him the uſe of the book ; from whence ſome at that 


time imagined the Book was written by the Dean him- 


ſelf. But this miſtake was ſoon removed by an Epiſtle 
of Eraſmus, printed within the year 1515, in which 
he ſays — that it was compoſed by Lily at che 
requeſt of Colet. The verbal figures were taken from 
Petrus Moſellanus, and thoſe of conſtruction from Ger. 
Liſtrius (12), a learned Phyſician, and great friend of 
Eraſmus, whoſe names are prefixed to them in ſome 
antient editions. The Preſoay was at firſt very ſhort, 
and bore the title of Regu/le werſificales. Bale (13) 
aſcribes this alſo to Thomas Robertſon. So that in 
the ent Grammar, which commonly under 
Lily's name; no parts are properly his, but the Rules 
for the Genders of Nouns, beginning with Propria 
que maribus ; and the Rules for the Preter - perfect 
tenſes and Supines, which begin with A in preſents. 
— This Grammar was at firſt in ſo. high repate, that it 
was enjoined by the King's authority to be the only one 
taught in” ſchools (14). And Cardinal Wolſey, by a 
letter dated in 1528, recommended the uſe of Lily's 
Rules to the maſters of his Grammar-ſchool, which he 
had newly founded at ich (15). 

[GS] And ſeveral other 
mention, 'are, his Latin tranſlations of ſome Greek 


verſe, not only againſt 
ſter of Eaton ſchool), but alſo againſt Robert Whityn- 
ton, a laureat Grammarian and Rhetorician : who had, 


under the feigned name of Be, much prov Li- 
lye with his biting verſes (16). III. Poemata varia. 
Printed with thoſe: Antiboſhcons. IV. ia ad R. 


res « V: "Apologia ad Jobe enum. 
to: Robert Whpayagan. end. Joim Skel- 
| don. 


lege in Oxford. And, 


Kaight' Liſe of 
ferring him 9 3 . 
He labou- 105, 113, 170. 
in that uſeful ſtation, to the great ſervice and benefit of the Engiſh %) A0 «+ ff. 
During which time, he compoſed the Grammar that goes under his | 


name teen, as Hale 
[F}, and ſeveral other pieces [G]. At. length, being ſeized with the plague, which then 


hath ir; and 
from him Pits, 


(12) Ibid. 


(12) 'Swertii A- 
then. Belgic, 


(13) Ubi ſupra, 


(14) Quam fo, 
lam regia Maje- 
ftas in omnibus 
ſeholis docendam 


pieces.] I. The firſt I hall — 


16) Wood, Ath. 
ol, I. col. x6, 
24, 35» 
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death ; a name 
then frequently 


— 


ton. VI. De laudiba Deipare wirginis. In praiſe 
of the Virgin Mary. VII. Saper Phileppi archiducis 
pu. Tur. De Caroli quinti Ceſaris adyents 
The panegyricum. Dr Knight acquaints us with the occa- 
(17) Life of Co- fion of theſe two pieces (17). The firſt was an excel- 
let, as above, p. lent Latin poem, to celebrate the arrival and recep- 
ve tim G. tion of Philip King of Caftile and his Queen, caſt upon 
Lili Encomia, the coaſts of Cornwall, in their paſſage from Flanders 
to Spain, wherein ſome particular circumſtances are 
handſomely deſcanted on. The ſecond was, when in 
June 1522, Charles V. Emperor of Germany, was 
here in England, nobly entertained by King Henry 
VIII. At their ſolemn proceſſion through the city of 
Loadon, Mr Lilye cauſed a very elegant panegyric 
upon the Emperor, in verſe, and an oration in proſe, 
compoſed by himſelf, to be publickly recited before 
him, by one of his ſcholars. IX. Bale and Pits men- 
tion alſo, Some Orations, Epigrams, and varieus forts 
of Verſes, and Letters of his, in Latin. X. He, 
moreover, tranſlated ſeveral things out of Greek and 
Latin; and, out of Italian, a book upon Dice play 
(18}- | 


(18) Bale, Pits, 


and Wood, as a- . , Ae . . | 
| and Lif CLA] With az inſcription to his memory.) Which was 
rote — in theſe words. Gulielmo Lilio Pauline Scholes olim 


Preceptori primario, & Agnetæ conjugi, in ſacr atiſſi- 
mo hujus Templi coemiterio Line a tergo, nunc deſtructo, 
conſepultis : Georgius Lilius, hujus Ecclefis Canonicus, 
parentum memoriæ pie conſulens, Tabellam hanc ab ami- 
cis con/ervatam, bie reponendam curavit. Obiit ille 
G L. An. Dom. 1522. Calend. Mart. Vixit An. 54. 


(19) Stoawe's (19). 
* + gag [7] He had two ſons, George and Peter.] Grorce 
Stryp*'s Addit. Lily was born in London, and educated for ſome time 
Vol. I. book iii» at Magdalen-college in Oxford. But leaving the uni- 
r. 267. verſity without 3 he travelled to Rome, where 
he was taken into the ſervice or patronage of Cardinal 
Pole, and became eminent in ſeveral parts of learning. 
(9) See the arti- 
cles COLET 
Joux Ind 
ILY y IL- 
LIAM 


[A] Grocyn.] Otherwiſe written Grocyne, Grocin, 
Grocen. There being no particular article in this work 
concerning that learned man, we ſhall give a ſhort ac- 
count of him here (1). William Grocyn was born in 
Briſtol about the year 1442 ; educated in Grammar 
at Wykeham's ſchool near Wincheſter ; made perpe- 
tual Fellow of New-college in 1467 ; and preſeated 
by that college in 1470, to the Rectory of Newton- 
Longville in Buckinghamſhire. But, notwithſtanding 
that; refiding flill at Oxford, he was choſen about the 
year 1483, Divinity-reader in ay gs In 
the beginning of the year 1488, leaving that place, 
he went, for his further improvement, into Italy ; 
where he perſected himſelf in the Greek and Latin 
languages under Demetrius Chalcondilas, and Politian. 
| Returning to his own country, and at length to Ox- 
ford, e be- 
came a ſojourner in Exeter - college in 1491, and read 
a Greek lecture in that univerficy, where it ſeems he 
had the famous Eraſmus for his pupil or hearer, whom 
he moſt generouſly entertained a confiderable time in 
his own ſe. He read afterwards Divinity lectures 
in St Paul's cathedral, at the requeſt of Dr Colet Dean 


{r) Wood Ath. 
edit, 1721, Vol. 
I. col. 15. & 
Pits de Illuſtrib. 
Anglz Scripto- 
bus. ætas XVI. 
. No. 917. p. 693- 


* 


2) See Dr 8. of that church (2). Having reſigned bis rectory of 
Knight's Like of Newton- ine, be — on the 17th of 
.ag. . 6. April 1506, of the collegiate church of All- 
| and his Life of Saints at Maideſton in Kent ; and never had any fur- 
Eraſmus, edit. ſo to his friends, 
2726, p. 22. ta Dr Young, 


53 0 


raged in London (5), he died of it the 25th of February, 1522-3, and was buried in the 
north yard belonging to the cathedral church of St Paul (i). 
He callsit a great ſcription to his memory [H J. was affixed to the wall, near the north door of that church 
(#). By his wife Agnes he had two ſons, George and Peter, both learned men [7]; and a (4) beg 
daughter named Dionyſia, who was married to John Ritwyſe or Rightwyſe, u a 
afterwards ſucceſſor to him in the maſterſhip of the ſchool ; a moſt eminent 
his time (1), Mr Lily had the greateſt character from his contemporaries [X]. 


glorum Re 
racenſis ¶ Famil.) de Regno contentiones. Regum Anglie 


feries Pontificum & Cæſarum Romanorum. 


LINACRE, or LYNACER, [Dr Trxom as] one of the moſt learned Phy ficians 
in England, nay in all Europe, in the XVIth Century; and one of the firſt reſtorers of 
polite literature, and the learning of the Ancients, in this iſland, (jointly with our coun- 
try men Colet, Lily (a), Grocyn [A], and William Latimer [B]), was born in the city of 


- . , Py 


INACR E. 


A braſs- plate, with an in- () Wood, Ade 


I and K. of St Par. 
grammarian In (1) Wood, = 
—_ col, 16, 


After his return to England, he was made Canon of 
St Paul's cathedral, and afterwards Prebendary of 
Canterbury. He died in the beginning of the year 
1559. And was author of the ing pieces. A- 
Chronices Epitome. Lancaftria & Ebo- 
genealogia. All three printed together at Venice, 
1548. Francf. 1565, 4to. Baſil. 1577, Kc. Ei- 
gia FVirorum illuſtrium. 1559, $vo. Catalogu frue 
And the (20) Wood, A 
Life of Biſhop Fiſher (20); which is in manuſcript, Vol. I. cal, 14, 
in _ library - the Royal Society, under the title of 
„ Roffen capi Vita & Mors (21). He alſo (2?) Bibliohes 
tits 2. 2 exact map that 8 2. drawn of Morſolcian, 
this iſland {22). PzTzz LiLy, the other ſon, was a = _ 
Dignitary in the church of Canterbury; and father of fun" 17 
another Peter Lily, D. D. fome time fellow of Jeſus- men, p. bs,” 
college in Cambridge, afterwards a brother of the Sa- 
voy-hoſpital in the Strand, London, Prebendary of St (22) Pits de U. 
Paul's and of Sarum's cathedrals, and Archdeacon of — _— 
Cn. He was author of a few ſermons, and dyed "I * 
in 1614 (23). 

IX] My Lily had the greateft character from his 
contemporaries.) The great Eraſmus ſtyles him (24), 
Utriu/que literature hand wulgariter peritus, & rea? 
inflituends pubis artifex : i. e. A man uncommonly 
kilful in both kinds of literature [Latin and Greek], 
and an artiſt in the well bringing up of youth.” Ri- 
chard Pace calls him (25)— Honefti/imus fimul & peri- \ > — 
tiffimus Vir.—And ſpeaking of his ſcholars, he adds— frag- gu; 4 
Habent Præceptorem, cujus vita moreſque ſunt probatiſ- trina percipits, 
fimi. Tanta preterea eruditio, ut extruſa pen? omni 
barbarie (in qua noſtri olim adoleſcentes ſolebant fer# 
atatem conſumers, & longiſſimo tempore, ut nibil boni 
diſterent, laborare) politiorem Latinitatem atque ipſam 
Romanam linguam, in Britanniam noftram introduxiſſe 
videatur. | 


(23) Wood, Al. 
Vol. I. col. 16, 


(24) Præſat. a 
Syntaxin. 


(25) Epift, dd 


Canterbury 


However, he A 2 nothing but an epiſtle beſore 
Proclus's treatiſe of the Sphere. He had undertaken, 
jointly with the learned men abovementioned, a tran- 
flation of Ariſtotle's Works, but left it unfiniſhed (3). 
Eraſmus frequently mentions him with due commenda- 
tion (4) : and ſo doth Leland in theſe two verſes (5), 


Lumina Doctrinæ Grocinus, deinde fecutus 
Sellingus, Linacer, Latimuruſque pius, &c. 


He died in the beginning of the year 1522, aged 80, 
and was buried in the choir of his church at Maig- 
* (6). 1 Tin: Linacre was the executor of his 
will, uary legatee: and his godſon William 
Lily had in it a legacy of five ſhillings (7). 

(B) William Latimer.) He was once ſchool-fellow 
with the excellent Sir Thomas More; and became 
Fellow of All-Souls-college at Oxford in the year 1489. (7) Knight" 
Afterwards travelling into Italy, as the faſhion then Life of En 
was, he ſettled for. a time at Padua, and improved 2 
himſelf very much, eſpecially ia the Greek tongue. 
Returning to En , he was incorporated Maſter of % Wos. 
Arts at Oxford, November 18, 15 13 (8). And, ſoon S. L edit 
after, had for his pupil Reginald Pole, afterwards Car- 171, cl. .. 
dinal, and Archbiſhop of Canterbury : by whoſe inte- 
reſt, as it is ſaid, he obtained the reQories of Saintbu- 
ry and Weſton-vader-edge in Glouceſterſhire, and a 
Prebend 27 (9). He had alſo the honour of (9) 


3) Pits, uli 


(4) Eraſmi Ep 
edit. Frobes. 5 
218, 281, . 


304, 352, 30% 


(5) Encom'a U 
uftrium Vir 
edit. Lond. 
1549, P 74 


(6) Wood, uli 
ſupra. 


„ a ic he &@ ow AM... 


Idem At 
Vol. I.. 


being one of who — 5 the learned Eraſmus g. 66, .14 
Greek at Oxford (as did alſo Dr Linacre), and affifted ut fopra, Ne 


him in the ſecond edition of his New Teſtament. He 9, p- 69 
died very ld about September 1545, and was buri | 


* 


(ro) Knight's 
Life of Eraſmus, 
p. 29, 30. 


(11) Epiſt. L. 
X. ep. 22, 23, 
&c. 


(12) Eraſmi Ep. 
edit. Froben, p. 
360. 


(13) Idid. 


(14) Encomis, 
&c. p. 18. Vide 


Wood Hiſt. & 

; Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon, Lib. II. 
177. 

— 15) Worthies in 

1175 Derby hire, Po 

16a 235. 

2 b (16) Funeral 
Monum. p. 370. 


(17) Athen. ot 
fopra, col, Ig, 


(13) J. Leland 
Comm, de Scrip- 
tor ib. Britann, 

ut ſupra, p. 482. 
A. Wood, Hiſt. 
& Antiq. Univ. 


* 
| - 
NA © KM E 
— about the year 1460 (5); arid educated in the ſchool there adjoyning to 
the cathedral, under the learned William Selling [D]. From him he was ſent to Oxford, 
and choſen Fellow of All-Souls-College in the year 1484 in which ſtation he made a 
great proficiency in learning (c). Afterwards being very defirous to make further im- 
provements by travelling, he thought he could no where ſucceed in his deſigns ſo well as 


by going into Italy, which began then to be famous for reviving the knowledge of the 


Greck tongue, and of all polite literature (4) [E]. He was carried thither by his maſter 
William Tilly, alias Selling, Embaſſador from K. Henry VII. to the court of Rome 


(e) [F]. At Florence, he was treated with extraordinary kindneſs by Duke Lorenzo de 
Medicis, one of the politeſt men of his age, and a great patron of letters : who favour'd 


him fo far in his ſtudies, as to give him the privilege of having the ſame preceptors with . 


his own fons. Linacre knew how to make all proper advantages of ſo lucky an opportunity: 
and accordingly, by the inſtructions of Demetrius Chalcondyles, a native of Greece, (and 
one of thoſe learned men who had fled upon the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks) 
he acquired a perfect knowledge of the Greek tongue; and fo far improved himſelf under 
his Latin Maſter Angelo Polician, as to arrive to a greater correctneſs of ſtyle than even 
Politian himſelf. Indeed, it we conſider him with reſpect to his {kill in the two learned 
languages, he was much the moſt accompliſhed ſcholar of his age (F) [GJ]. Having thus 
laid in an uncommon ſtock of claſſical Icarning, he went to Rome, and, under Hermo- 
laus Barbarus, applyed himſelf to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy and phy ſick; particularly 


he made it his buſineſs, and was the firſt Engliſhman who ever did ſo, to be well ac- 


quainted with the works of Ariſtotle and Galen in the original. He tranſlated and pub- 
liſhed ſeveral tracts of the latter, of which an account is given towards the end of this 
article: and alſo, jointly with Grocyn and | atimer, undertook a tranſlation of the former, 
but they left it imperfect (g) HJ. In his own faculty of Phyſick he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
ſo much, that, ſoon after his return, he was pitched upon by K. Henry VII. as the 


| fitteſt perſon to be placed about his fon Prince Arthur, and to take care both of his health 


and his education : accordingly he was commanded to Court from Oxford, where he had 
been created or incorporated Doctor of Phyſick, and made public Profeſſor in that faculty; 
or rather read medicinal lectures gratis (b). He was afterwards made ſucceſſively Phy- 

ſician 


in the chancel of his church of Saintbury. He was again in Italy, and attracted thither ingenious perſons 
one of the greateſt men of that age ; a maſter of all from every nation, particularly from England. 


At length, upon the taking 


ſacred and profane learning ; but never publiſhed any 
thing (to): ſo that there are only a few letters of his 
to Eraſmus extant (11). That glory of his age ſtyles 
Mr Latimer, an excellent Divine, conſpicuous for his 
integrity ver Theologus, integritate vitæ conſpicuus 
(12) and praiſes his candour, and more than virgin 
modeſty ; ſuaviſimum iflum ingenii tui candorem,. ac 
pudorem pluſquam virgineum, cum Chrifliana prudentia 
conjundtum (13). J. Leland celebrates alſo his elo- 
quence, judgment, piety, and generoſity (14). 

[C] Was born in the city of Conus) Dr Tho. 
Fuller (15), upon the. authority of J. Weaver (16), 
ſays, that Dr Linacer * was born in the town of Der- 
bey But A. Wood ſeems to be more right, when 
he ſays (17), that he was born at Canterbury, but 
* deſcended from the Lynacres of Lynacre-hall in the 
* pariſh of Cheſterfield in Derbyſhire: which (ſays he) 
may be the reaſon why Holinſhed, and others that 
* follow him, ſay, that he was born in the town of 
Derby 8 

[D] William Selling.) William Tilly, alias de Sel- 
ling, was born at Selling near Feverſham in Kent, and 
educated in All-Souls-college Oxon. According to the 
faſhion of that age, he travelled into Italy, and ftu- 
died the Civil Law at Bologna ; and the Greek and 
Latin languages under Politian, and other great ma- 
ſters. Whiltt he was there, he took the opportunity 
of purchaſing many curious manuſcripts, which he 
brought over with him ; but they were afterwards de- 
firoyed by fire, and among them Cicero's book De 
Republica. In 1472, he was elected Prior of the Mo- 
naſtery of Chriſt-Church in Canterbury, and died in 
1495, after having been employed by King Henry 
the Seventh, in embaſſies to the Court of Rome (18). 

[E] Tah, which began then to be famous for revi- 
ving the knowledge of the Greek tongue.)] It is well 
known, how much that language was neglected, and 
in a manner forgotten in the part of Europe. 
Conſtantinople by the 
Turks, in the year 1453, ſeveral of the learned Greeks 
being forced to quit their native country, withdrew 
into Italy, where they were obliged to teach Greek 
for their own ſuſtenance. Of this number were Theo- 


dorus Gaza, Conſtantinus Laſcharis, Chalcondyles, 


Chryſoloras, Trapezuntius, & by whoſe diligence, 

and the gracious encouragement of the Popes, Nicolas 

V and Pius II. all forts of learning began to flouriſh 
VOL. V. No. 248. 


IF] He was carried thither by bis maſter William 
Selling, Sc.] This we learn from Mr Leland. He- 
ricus jam VII. cognita Tillzi tum eruditione, tum 


fide, illum in rebus arduis vel Romam uſque ſpectatum 


ſatis oratorem mifit. Quo tempore Thomam Linacrum, 
opt imæ ſpei adoleſcentulum, tanquam minifirum, una ſe- 
cum deduxit 3 ac Bononiam in itinere forte reviſens, Po- 
litiano veteri amico ſuo, illum commendati/imum reliquit 
erudiendum (19). 

[G] He was much the moft accompliſhed ſcholar of 
bis age.) Dr Freind obſerves, That his Latin ſtyle 
was very elegant and accurate; ſo far, that his 
* friend Eraſmus thought it too elaborate: yet Sir 
John Cheke (chiefly pe: haps out of contradiftion to 
* his antagoniſt Biſhop Gardiner) ſeems to cenſure it as 
not Ciceronian enough, and repreſents him, as, out 
of ſome moroſe humour, an enemy to that great 
* orator. However it is certain, that Linacre had a 
© better taſte of a truly claſſical way of writing, than 
either of theſe modern authors: the former, though 
a copious and clear writer, yet did not ſtudy any ac- 
curacy of ſtyle; and the latter, as the faſhion was 
then, went a little too far in his imitation of Tullie's 
numbers and periods, uſed moſtly by him in his ora- 
tions, and his other rhetorical pieces. Whereas Li- 
nacre, though well acquainted with all Tullic's wri- 
tings, choſe rather to follow the ſtyle of his Epiſtles, 
and Philoſophical works: and befides, endeavour'd 
to expreſs the elegancy of Terence, and what was 
often more appoſite to the phyſical ſubjects he treated 
of, the neatneſs of Celſus. Any one, in perufing 
the Preface of the fourteen books concerning the 
© Method of Cure, without knowing at the ſame time 
that it was a tranſlation from Galen, would, perhaps, 
from the exactneſs and propriety of the ſtyle, gheſs 
* it to be written in a claffical age (20). 

[HI Undertook a tranſlation of the former, viz. A- 
riſtotle.] None of his tranſlations of any of Ariſtotle's 

ieces were ever publiſhed. But that he tranſlated 


me of them, is evident from theſe paſſages in Eraſ- 
mus Epiſtles, — Ejz/dem operd { ſcil. Linacri] fic Lati- 
1 legitur Ariſtoteles, ut licet Atticus, wix in ſus ſer- 
mone parem habeat gratiam — Expetamus proxima foe- 
tura libros. Ariſflotelis Meteorologicas, non <ſtimandis 
ſudoribus primum emendatos, deinde feliciſſtme wer ſos 
(21). 


33 G | [1] He 
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u 
end of Dr 2781 
Freind's 


of Phyfic, Part 
11. No. 8. 


(e) Dr Ch. 
Goodall's Hifor. 
Account of the 
College's Procee= 
dings againſt 
'Empiricks, 
Lond. 1680, 
4to. in the pro- 


(4) Dr Freind's 
Hiſt. of Phyfick, 
edit. 1726, 4ro. 
Part II. p. 400. 


(e) J. Lelandi 
Comment de 
Scriptoribus Bri- 
tannic. edit. 


1709, p. 43. 


( f) Freind's 
Hift. of Phyfick, 
as above, p. 401. 


22 
403. 

taire, ubi ſupra. 
(5) Goodall amd 


„ ubi fopra. 
Vide etiam B. 


(19) Comment. 
de Icriptorib. 
Britann. p. 483 


| (27) Epiflal, edit. 


Froben. p. 363, 
491 


LY 2 pa 


| . 
LL I'N A Ci: R. E. 


can to that King, as well as to his ſucceſſor Henry the VILIth, and to the Princeſs 


(i) Freind, as 
above, p. 410, 
&c. 


Mary. To give a ftrong proof, haw much he had the. of his own profeſſion and 
that of the Rb at heart, he founded two lectures of Phyſick in Oxford, and one at 
Cambridge [7]. But he had till further views for the advantage of his profeſſion. He 
ſaw in how low a condition the practice of Phyſick then was; that it was moſtly engroſſed 
by illiterate monks and empiricks, who in an infamous manner impoſed upon the pub- 
lick ; the biſhop of London, or the Dean of St Paul's for the time being, having the 
chief power in approving and —_— the practitioners in London, and the reſt of 
the Biſhops in their ſeveral dioceſes. And he found that there was no way left of 
redreſſing this grievance, but by giving encouragement to men of reputation and learning, 
and placing this power of licenſing in more proper hands. Upon theſe motives he pro- 
jected the foundation of the College of Phyficians in London; and uſing his intereſt at 
Court, particularly with that great patriot and munificent promoter of all learning, 
Cardinal Wolſey, he procured, anno 1518, letters patent from K. Henry VIIIth which 
were confirmed by Parliament, to eſtabliſh a corporate ſociety of Phyſicians in London 
[X]: by virtue of which authority, the College, as a Corporation, now enjoys the ſole 
privilege of admitting all perſons whatever to the practice of Phyſick, as well as that of 
ſuperviſing all preſcriptions. And it is expreſsly declared, that no one ſhall be admitted 
to exerciſe Phyſick in any of the dioceſes in England, out of London, *till ſuch time 
that he be examined by the Prefident and three of the Elects, and have letters teſtimonial 


from them: unleſs he be a graduate in either univerſity, who, as ſuch, by his very degree, 


has a right to practiſe all over England, except within ſeven miles of London, without 
being obliged to take any licence from the Biſhop. Beſides this, he very prudently took 
care, that a power ſhould be reſerved for his ſucceſſors to make ſuch ſtatutes and ordinances 
as they, from time to time, ſhould think moſt expedient for the public fervice (i). Of 


(4) Ibid. p-413- this new-erected college Dr Linacre was the firſt Preſident, and held that office as long as 


14 


+ Regist. War- 
bim & Wellen. 


(1) Survey of 
the Church of 
York, &c. 
Brown Willis, 
Eſq; Vol. I. p. 
75, 163. and 
Wood, as abc ve, 
col. 20. 


(m) Koight's 
Lite of Eraſmus, 
p. 27. and Mat- 
taire Epiſt, ut 
ſupra. 


() See Dugdale's 
Mid. of St Paul's, 


he lived. The aſſemblies were kept in his own houſe in Knight-riders-ſtreet, which he 
left upon his death as a legacy to the ſociety, for a college and a library : And that learn- 
ed body have done both credit and fervice to their country, by their practice and writings 
(C). In the latter part of his days he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity, (having, by 
a ſtory that is ſaid of him, been unacquainted before with the ſacred writings) [L] ; and 
entering into holy orders, was collated Oct. 23, 1509. to the Rectory of Merſham, 
which he reſigned within a month. December the 14th following, he was inſtalled into 
the Prebend of Eſton in the Church of Wells T. Moreover, he was inſtalled Oct. 17, 
1518. Prebendary of South Newbald in the church of York. The gth of April 1519, 
he was admitted Precentor in the fame church ; but refigned it the November following : 
and had other dignities in the church, but where we cannot learn (%) [MJ]. He died of 
the ſtone, with great pain and torment, Octob. 20, 1524. aged 64 (un), and was buried 
in St Paul's cathedral before the rood of the north door (#). Three and thirty years after, 
a comely monument was erected to his memory by the learned Dr John Kaye, or Caius; 
with an Epitaph ſet down below [N. An account of his tranſlations, and other works, 

| is 


flory, as told by Sir John Cheke (24), is to this effect. 


[7] He founded two Lefurer of Phyfick in Oxford, 
That Linacre, a little before his death, when he was 


and one at Cambridge ] The endowment of them is 


the manor of Tracy's in Kent. The two lectures in 
Oxford (one of twelve pounds a year, the other of fix) 
were not ſettled *till December 10, 1549, by the ſur- 
vivor of his truſtees Cuthbert Tonſtall, the deprived 
Biſhop of Durham, at the inſtance of Dr Rainolds 
Warden of Merton-college. And he fix'd them to 
that college, becauſe more of that ſociety than any 
other, turned their thoughts and ſtudies to Phyſick. 
The Lecturers are obliged to explain Hippocrates and 
Galen to the young ſtudents in the univerſity ; and if 
there be none in that college capable of performing 
this duty, proper perſons in any other ſociety may be 


(22) Wood, Hiſt. choſen to read either of theſe lectures (22). 


& Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon. L. 11. P» 
41. and Freind, 


as above, 5. 409» honour, as one of thoſe 


(23) Dr Goodall, 
wt ſupra, p. 7+ 


% Patri: ac Domini 


[XI To sflablifh « corporate ſociety of Phyſwians in 
London.) In the letters patent he is named with great 
fix whom the King made 
choice of for conſtituting this royal foundation. 
Haque partim bene inſtitutarum Cuitatum in Halia & 
aliis multis Nationibus exemplum imitati, ag" gra- 
vim wvirorum Doforum Fohannis „ Thome 
Linacre, Fernandi de FViftoria Medicorum noftrorum ; 
Nicholai Halſewell, Fahannis Franciſci, & Roberti 
Taxley medicorum ; ac pracvipue Reverendiſfiet in Chri- 
int Thomee tituli Sande Ceci- 
lie trans Tiberim ſacreſancte Romane Ecclefie Preſbyteri 
Cardinalis, Eborum Avchiepiſcopi, & Regni y An- 
glie Cancellarii chariſſimi, precibus inclinatti, Collegium 
perpetuum dotorum & gravium wirorum qui Medicinam 
in urbe noftra Londino & ſaburbiis, intraque ſeptem mil- 
lia paſſuum ab ea urbe quaquaverſus, publice exerceant, 
inſtitui volumus atque imperamus (23). 

[LI Hawing, by a flory that is ſaid of him, been 


unacquainted before with the ſacred writings ) The 


broken by age, labour, and infirmities, began to ſtudy 
the holy Scriptures. And having taken the New-Te- 
ſtament, and read the beginning of it, particularly the 
5th, 6th, and 7th, chapters of St Matthew, he threw 
the book away with great violence, and ſwore, That 
either this was not the Goſpel, or We were not Chri- 


flians.—* Cum provectà admodum inclinataque ætate 


eſſet, homo ſtudiis morbiſque fractus, & morti vici- 
nus, cum ſacerdos eſſet, jam tum Novum Teftamen- 


(24) De 
ciatione rec# 


Lingua. 


* tum, primo in manus cepiſſe, & ex eo aliquot Mat- 


* thei capita perlegiſſe fertur. Et quum quintum, 
* ſextum, ſeptimumque percurriſſet, abjecto iterum 
* quantum potuit totis viribus libro, jurafle, Aut hoc 
non fuiſſe Evangelium, aut nos non eſſe Chriſtianos. 
To which ſpeech Dr T. Fuller gives a favourable 
turn, by obſerving, That it is capable of a charitable 
ſenſe, as taxing mens practice ſo much different from 
God's precepts (25). 
LMI But where we cannot learn.) Some of his 
E he received from Archbiſhop Warham, as 
e gratefully acknowledges in a letter to that Prelate ; 
which begins thus, Sratueram, amplifime Prajul, pro 
ocio, in quo me, honorifico collato Sacerdotio, ex nego- 
cio primus windicafti, merito primos jus tibi de- 
dicare (26). Dr Knight informs us, that he was 
Prebendary of St Stephen's Weſtminſter ®. And Bi- 
ſhop Tanner , that he was alſo Rector of Wigan in 


ire. 

[V] With an epitaph.) Which was in theſe words. 
© Thomas Lynacrus, Regis Henrici VIII Medicus, vir 
& Grece & Latinè, atque in re medica longe erudi- 
« ditifimus. Multos ztate ſua languentes, & qui jam 
« animam deſponderang, vitz reſtituit. Multa Gal/eni 

; s 


(25) Worthies, 
in Derbyſhire, > 
236, 


b. 38. 


® Life of Calet, 
p. 215. 


+ Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Hibera- 


KC a , nnn 


gues, in other ſciences, and in his 
eſteemed the ornament of his age. It is a queſtion, whether 
Grecian, a better Grammarian or Phyſician, a better 
fications (o). We have the concurrent teſtimony of the 


L IN AON 


7 
: 
as . * 


that 


49735 


iſt 
is moral qua- 


dwing men, his contem- (. Fuller's Way 


poraries, that he was one of a great natural ſagacity, and of a diſceraing judgment, in 8 


his own profeſſion ; of which we have an inſtance in the 


prognoſtick he made concerning 


the caſe of his friend Lily, whete he foretold his certain death, if he ſubmitted to the 
opinion of ſome raſh perſons, who adviſed him; and did prevail with him, to have a 
malignant ſtrumous tumour in his hip cut off. And Dr Kaye, his great adtnirer, and for 


opera in Latinam linguam, mira & fingulari facun- 
dia, vertit. Egregium opus de emendata firufura 
« Latini ſermonis, amicorum rogatu, paulo ante mor- 
© tem edidit. Medicine ſtudioſis Oxoniz publicas 
* leftiones duas, Cantabrigiz unam, in perpetuum 
„ ſtabilivit. In bac urbe collogium Medicorum fieri ſua 
« induſtria curavit, cujus & Prefidens proximus eletus 
* eft. Fraudes doloſque mire peroſus ; fidus amicis ; 
omnibus | juxta charus: Aliquot annos antequam 
« obierit Preſbyter factus. Plenus annis, ex hac vita 
« migravit multum deſideratus, Anno Domini, 1524, 
die 20 Oltob. . 


* Vivit poſt funera virtus. 


* Thomez Lynacro clariſſimo Medico, Joannes Caias 
« polyit, anno 1557. Ra 
[O] An account of his tranſlations and other works, 
c.] The moſt conſiderable of his tranſlations were, 
I. The following pieces of Galen, which he rendred 
into proper and elegant Latin 1. De temperamentis, 
iy de inaquali temperie. Lib. 4. Venet. 1498. 
Cantab 1521, 4to. per Johannem Siberch. & Pariſ. 
per Sim. Colinzum, 1523, dedicated to Pope Leo X. 
2. De tuenda Sanitate, vel Valetudine. Libr. 6. 
Cantab. 1517 Parif. 1530. dedicated to King Hen- 
ry VIII. 3. De methods medendi, five De morbis cu- 
randis. Lib. 14 Paril. 1526, 8vo. reviſed by Bu- 
dæus, and printed in 1530 by Colinæus. — A difficult 
undertaking, and never well performed by any before. 
—— opus plant arduum, & quod, five id ob ſabtilitatem 
ſuam, ſive prolixitatem, mille jam annis nemo ſatis L- 
tine, ne dicam ex tanti operis dighitate wertere ( 2 
feiam) eft aggreſſus, as the Doctor owns in his preface. 
4. De nateralibus, ſeu nature facultatibus.s Lib. 3. 
De pulſuum uſu. Liber 1 reprinted in 1528, by 
. Colinzus, cum quibu/dem Pauli AEginete de diabus 
criticis. And the latter, viz. De uſu, cum 
eliis de Pulſibus Galeni libris, reviſed by Herman Cru- 
ſer, was reprinted by Colinzus in 1532. 6. De 
Symptomatibus. Lib. 4. printed at Paris by Colinzus 
in 1528. II. He tranſlated from Greek into Latin 
Proclus af the Sphere, Precli Diadochi Sphara. Ve- 
net. 1499 and 1500. dedicated to Pr. Arthur. Aldus 
Manutius, the editor, gives a great character of it, in 
an epiſtle prefixed thereto.—Eraſmus informs us, that 
Dr Linacre dedicated it to Kiog Henry VII. But 
that Bernard Andreas, tutor to Prince Arthur, having 
 infinuated to his Majeſty, in an invidious manner, that 
the book had been tranſlated before by another hand 
(though in a moſt wretched manner), it made the King 
conceive an extreme averfion to Dr Linaere, and de- 
ſpiſe his preſent (27). III. Dr Linaere com » Or 
compiled, The Rudiments of Grammar, for the uſe of 
the Princeſs Mary. London, printed by Pynſon. But 
it appears to be little more than the Accidence 
taught in ſchools. The famous Buchanan 
trauſlated it into Latin, for the uſe of his noble pupil 
Gilbert Kennedy Eau of Caffiles, and cauſed it hs 
printed under this title, Rudimenta Grammatices 
* Thomaz Linacri, ex Anglico ſermone in Latinum 
* verſa, Georgio Buchanano Scoto interprete.” Parif. 
apud Rob. Stephanum, 1536. & Gryphium Lagsd. 
1541, 8vo (23). IV. But our learned Doctor's larger 
work in this kind was, De emendata Strufttra Latizi 
Sermonis Libri ſex. Lond. printed by Ric. Pynſon, 
1524, 8vo. and afterwards by R. Stephens, 1527, 
SF ith a dedication by Ph. MelanQben to W. 
Ri in ; wherein he calls this work the moſt 
feQ in it's kind. Jtaque mibi quidem nullum widetur in 
hee geners [cniptum extare perfetins. And every lear- 
ned. reader cannot but admire therein, the author's 
perfe&t kill in the art of Grammar, and his various 


(27) Eraſmi E- 
piſt. edit. Leid. 
p. 1263, 


(28) Mattaire, 
Epift, ur ſupra, 
P. 47, 44. and 
Dr Knight's Life 
8 p. 135, 


ſince met wich 
abroad, ſome wi 


that 

and extenfive acquaintance with the beſt authors z as 
Mr Mattaire rightly obſerves. In guihns confurnmatam 
artis illius perittam, & multifariam optimorum quorum - 
que authorum lectionem eruditus harum rerum judex non | 
poterit now admirari (29). We are told by, Dr Knight (39) Ef. ot 
(30), that this moſt accurate commentary was probably * 

rinted with a reſpect to St Paul's ſchool in London, ) Like of Co- 
— i thereto by Dean Colet ; tho f „. 1%, 458, 
he refaſed alter all to admit it into his ſchool, which 13, V. 
the Doctor highly reſented. For it coſt him a great «iam Eraimi 
deal of time and trouble ; he being forming and revi- Zeit. evic- . 
fing it twenty years together, in the midſt of his 33 
practice of phyfick, and his pbilofphical and mathe- 
matical ſtudies, Dr Knight adds, that the book has 

t applauſe, had ſeveral editions 
annotations ; and has been had in 
the higheſt ion as a claſſic. V. A Wood 
aſcribes to our author a book intitled, * Compendious 
Regiment, or a Dietarie of health, uſed at Mount- 
* pillour * Lond. by Rob. Wyer, 8vo (31). 

[P] They were highly applauded by Eraſmus, and 
other the beft jadges.} Eraſmus's high opinion of them, 
appears from che following paſs in his letters. 

andem apud nos profiare cacpit Galenus 2 Linacro 
verſus, qui mihi ſupra modum placet. Poſfthac & medi- 
cum fieri juvat.—Mitto dono Galeni, opera Lina- 
cri melius Romane loquenter, quam antea Grace logut- 
bantur (32).—Eft apud Britennos vir undequaque doc- 
ti/imus Thomas Linacrus,—multis anni climatas lucu- 
brationes ſuas wiciſſim edit in lucem. Prodiit Galenus 
. Cy tear tanta fide, tanta luce, tanto Romani 
ſermonis nitore redditns, ut nibil uſqiam defideret Lector 
Latinus: imo nibil non melius reperiat, quam 
Grecos habeatur. Succeſſerunt libri Therapentices, ques 
ſcit quales antebac habuerimus (33).—Apud Britannos (11) Iden, f. 
Hudio Thomæ Linacri fic nuper diſertus toepit eſſe Gale- 365+ 
nas, ut in ſaa lingua parum diſertus videri poſſit. Ejuſ- 
dem opera fic Latine legitur Ariftoteles, ut, licet Arti- 
cus, Vix in ſuo ſermone parem habeat gratiam (34), (34) I, . 
Sunt illi permulta in ſeriniis, magno uſui futura fludio- 493 
fi. His monumentis wir ille conſuluit immortalitati ſui 
2 bis ornat ſuam Angliam, his aulam regiam 75 

rat, argue ipſum in primis principem, cui medicus « 

frimarixs (35).——in all theſe paſſages he affirms, (5 pq 5. 
that the Doctor's verſions exceed the original: as, in 365. 

the following, he commends the propriety, concife- 

neſs, and elegance of them. Linacrum novi wirem 

andrquagque dei ſpmum —Urbanitatem nu/quam affect at, 

ab affeSibus abftinet religious quam ullus Atticus, bre- 

wviloquentiam & elegantiam amat, ad docendum intentus. 
Aviftotelom A Duintilianum /lnduit exprimere (36).— 
But he gently reproves him, for being over-nice, and 
ſpending too much time in them. Ar tn, f mibi per- 
mithis ut libere tecum agam, fins fine Sremis tuas omninm 8 
erudiei dn Iucabrationss, ut peri 


Val H 


) Eraſani 
2 


(36) Eraſmus, in 
Ciceroniano. 


can- 


„v 
te modefloque cruitetis habeavis, gui fiudia bujus ſeeculi 
tam lenta expe2ations u , ac tam 


Ae fraudes defider atifſime fra ru vo (37). (37) Epiſtola 
The learned Biſliop Huer the ſame judgment Linacro, edit. 
upon him (38) Adiamar Thomam Linacrum, Proben. p. 45% 
quo nemo majorem orationis nitorem, caffitatem, & com- (% De 
deſcentiam ad imerpretationen contulif : 2 | 
tus inteyrizatems dum diligentins teri findet, fidelem 
verborum affrFatioem, rave quidens, at a/rquando ta- 
men, au We ſhall conclude this learned man's ar- 
ticle with the juſt encomium given of him, by the 
anonymous editor of his tranſlation of Galen de 
tomatibus.—Linacras—wir ut utrinſgee lingua duct 
mus, ite reconditarum artium cum : gr 
fudio/es emnes ( dam wizerat) ad meliorem illam men- 
tm non mais adbortabatur, verum ctiam maximis munt- 
ribur &f foveve are foltbat, ut non inmmerito am- 
guam alter Meconas decfir lo ninibus habernter. 
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(c) Regiſter of 


St Jobn's college. 


(4) Wis, 


(e) 


In his Jour- 


ney to Paris in 
1698, he men- 
tions his being 


there thirty years 


before, 


(F) la the In- 


troductſon to his 


Ex- rcitationes 
Medicinales, 


ke 


n'ed in 1697, 


fay*, he had 


followed his bu- 
fineſs 26 years 
and upwards. 


(gz) Wood, obi 
ſupra. 


LINACRE. LISTER. 


that reaſon among others worthy himſelf to be admired, in the monument he fet up to 
the memory of this excellent man, informs us particularly, what extraordinary cures he 
performed in many cafes, which had been thought deſperate. He adds this farther cha- 
rater (and that a very amiable one) of him, that he had an utter deteſtation of every 
thing that was trickiſh or diſhonoutable ; that he was a moſt faithful friend ; and by the 
greateſt part of the world, and by all ranks of men, valued and beloved. And indeed as 
he was perfectly fkilled himſelf in his own art, fo he always ſhewed a remarkable kindnefs 
for all thoſe who bent their ſtudies that way; and wherever he found, in young ſtadents, 
any ingenuity, learning, modeſty, good manners, and a defire to excel, he aſſiſted them 
with his advice, his intereſt, and his purſe (p). In a word, he was in his own time 
reckoned, by the beſt judges, a man of a bright genius, and a clear underſtanding, as 
well as unuſual knowledge in different parts of learning ; and his works, which are now 
extant, will fully ſatisfy us, that he deſerved this character. He was one, who both 
living and dead, by his writings and his benefactions, has done great honout, not only to 
his profeſſion, but to his country (4). ho 


. LISTER [MARTIN], an eminent Phyſician and Natural Philoſopher, was born of 


Yorkſhire parents, ſettled in the county of Buckingham about the year 1638 (a). He 
received the firſt 
who having fitted him for the univerſity, he was ſent to St John's-college in Cambridge, 
where, proſecuting his ſtudies with commendable diligence, he obtained his firſt degree in 
Arts, anno 1658 (c), not long after the death of his uncle, who being a hearty Loyaliſt 
[AJ, had taken care to imbue his nephe 
he reaped at the Reſtoration, being appointed Fellow of his college by a royal mandate 
from King Charles II. in 1660. Two years afterwards he proceeded Maſter of Arts (4); 
and reſolving to make Phyſick his profeſſion, he applied himſelf more particularly to the 
ſtudy of that art; and, for further improvement therein, travelled into France about the 
year 1668 (e). On his return home he ſettled at York in 1670 (/), and continued in the 
practice of his Faculty many years in that city with high applauſe. At the ſame time em- 
ploying his leiſure hours upon ſubjects of the Natural Hiſtory and Antiquities of his 
country, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much that way, as to be chofen Fellow of the 
Royal Soctety ; in which learned body he became very remarkable, by the great number 
of papers communicated to them [BJ. About the year 1683, leaving the country in 
compliance to the ſollicitations of ſome friends, he removed to London; and, being crea- 
ted Doctor of Phy ſick at Oxford 
ſhortly after elected Fellow of the college of Phyſicians (g). He had already publiſhed 
ſeveral treatiſes upon the Natural Hiſtory, &c. of Animals, an account whereof was con- 
ſtantly printed in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions [D]. In the younger part of his life he 
ſpared no pains in the ſearch after natural and antique curioſities, travelling into ſeveral 
parts of England, eſpecially in the North, for that purpoſe ; but growing into a leſs con- 
firmed ſtate of health, after twenty-ſix years ſpent in theſe 2 together with the bu- 
ſineſs of his profeſſion, he found himſelf under a neceſſity of taking to a more eaſy and ſe- 
dentary life; during which, he employed his pen in drawing up fuch medicinal obſer- 
vations, as were the fruits of an extenſive practice (5). Theſe he publiſhed in Latin, 


w with the ſame principles; the fruits whereof 


part of his education under his great- uncle, Sir Matthew Liſter, Kant (b) ; 


by diploma [C] on the 11th of March that year, he was 


(b) See the lo- 
troduction, calle 
Prefatio, oi thi 
book. 


Ibs being a hearty Leyaliſt] We have the fol 
Jowing account of this gentleman from Mr Wood: 
'That he was born at Thornton in Craven in Yorkſhire, 
was bred at Oxford, and became Fellow of Oriel-col- 
lege there; but travelling abroad, he took his Doctor 


of Phyfick's degree at the univerfity of Baſil in Germa- 


ny, and was incorporated in the ſame degree at Ox- 


ford, May 15, 1605. Afterwards he became a Re- 
tainer to the celebrated Counteſs of Pembroke, whoſe 
eſtate he to the beſt advantage. He was next 
made Phyfician to Queen Anne, confort to King James 


the Firſt ; and then Phyſician in Ordinary to King 
Charles the Firſt, from whom he received the honour 
At 


of knighthood at Oatlands, October 11, 1636. 
length he became Prefident of _— of Phyſs- 
cians, and one of the moſt eminent of the Faculty in 
2 _ He died IR near Lowth in Lincola- 

Ire about the year 1657, aged ninety-two, and was 
probably buried there (1). * 

LI] He communicated a great number of F = oo 76 
the Royal Saciety.} There are near forty of prin- 
ted in the Philoſophical Traaſactions, from No 25 to 
No. 585 inclufive; containing obſervations and expe- 
riments upon various ſubjects in Meteorology, Hydro- 
logy, Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, Anatomy, Phas- 
macy, and Antiquities. 

[C] He was created Dactar of Phyfich by diploma.} 
This being an honour conferred only in conſideration 
of ſome extraordinary merit, the particulars of that me- 
rit are uſually mentioned in the preamble, the ſub- 
tance whereof, in the preſent inſtance, was contained 


in the Chancellor's letter of recommendation, as fol- 
lows: That he was lately a practitioner of Phyſick 
at York, now here in London; a perfon of exemplary 
loyalty, and of high eſteem among the moſt eminent 


of his profeſſion, for his excellent fkill and ſucceſs 


therein ; and hath given farther proof of his worth and 
knowledge, by feveral learned books by him publiſhed 
(2); he hath entertained ſo great an affection for the 
univerſity of Oxford, that he bath lately preſented the 
library with diverſe valuable books, both manuſeri 
and printed, and enriched the new Muſzum with ſeve- 
ral altars, coins, and other antiquities, together with 
great number of curioſities of nature, whereof ſeveral 
cannot be matched for any price, which yet he declares 
to be but an earneſt of what he further intends, &c. (3) (3) Wd 

[D} An account whereof was publifbed in the Phila. . Vol ont 
fopbical Tranſa#ions } The titles of theſe are, 1. Hi- oP es in 
ſtorie Animaliam Angliz, tres traftatas. 


4) See an se- 
count of theſe in 
the next remark 


Unus de Pal. T ranſ, vn 
Araniis. Alter de Cochleis, tum terreſtriis tum fluvia- particularly 
rilibus. Tertius de Cochleis marinis. Quibus adjeftos Juvinted with | 
eſt quartus de Lapidibus ejuſdem inſulæ ad cochlearom Keeper of the 
quandam imaginem fguratis. 1678. 2. Joh. Gae- 4 Me- 
— Inſects, done into Engliſh, and methodized ſæum, who bi 
with the addition of notes. 1682, 4to. 3 The 28 
fame book in Latin. 4. De Fontibus Medicatis Au- Mme . 
gliz Exercitatio nova & prior. Ebor. 1682. There chief ioftrment 
1s an account of ſeveral of theſe tracts in the Philoſophi- in grocuring hi 
cal Tranſactions, No. 139, 143, 144, 166 ; and the diploma 

laſt was repri at London in 1684, with the addi- 

tion of a ſecond part, intituled, De Fontibus Medica- 

tis Angliæ diſſertatio altera. 


[E] Exercitationss 


Eg Yr 


hs EYE 2 


cim · 


(2) Ibid, 


voi 


mily 


* 
- th * 


_— 


* 


LISTER LITTL ETON. 
under the title of Exercitationes AMadicinales, in 1697, 8v0fE]. The following year, he 


attended the Earl of Portland in his embaly from King William the Third to the Court 
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of France. He ſtaid at Paris about ſix months, and, on his return, publiſned an account 


of this journey, containi 


ng obſervations on the ſtate and curioſities of that is. 
Theſe. being thought ſomewhat minute and trifling for a man of letters; were ſ. 


y ri- 


diculed in a. pleaſant traveſty, under the title of a. Journey to London, publiſhed by the 


ingenious Dr William King the fame year [F)}. In 1709, be 
| — upon the indiſpoſition of Dr Edward 
author was promoted to be ſecond Phyſician in Ordinary to her Maj 


Humoribus ; and in November that 


0 

But this. honour he enjoyed only a few years ; he labouted then under the weight of age 5. 
put a period to his life in Fe 

ſucceeded as Queen's Phyſician by Dr Thomas Shadwell (i). Befides the books already 
mentioned in the courſe of this memoir, the Doctor publiſhed ſome others, the titles 


and infirmities, which increaſing, 


which are inſerted below [G]. 


Exercitationes Medicinales, Ec.) Theſe he had 
ingly before ; but in this edition they were 
corrected enlarged. The collection confiſts of 
eight exercitations upon ſo many diftempers. In the 
ſeventh, De Calculo Humano, of the Stone, ſpeaking 
of the ſaline ſpirits of animals, as proper medicines in 
this calamity, among others, he takes notice of the 
volatile ſpirit of raw filk, which, ſays be, is very well 
known under the name of Goddard": drops. Vis autem 
ſalina & ſerico evayorats apud noftrates notiſſima eff 
ſub nomine Goddard's Drops (4). That ſecret, he 
declares elſewhere, he had from King Charles the 
Second; and that this ſpirit, "rarified with the oil of 
cinnamon, or ſome other eſſential oil, was the true 
__— of thoſe drops. i 
2 The Tourney to London, publifbed by Dr King.] 
Dr King fiftitiouſly aſcribes this -traveſty to Mr Sor- 
biere, had given an account of England full of 
miſtakes and miſrepreſentations, and altogether trifling 
and almoſt unintelligible ; which he makes our author 
rival, eſpecially for the clearnefs of his expreſſion, ele- 
yon his deſcriptions, and ingenioas choice of his 
ubj 


ect. The witty irony runs through the ſeveral 


parts of our author's Journey, in the order as they lie in 
the firſt edition 3 but had the doctor waited a little, he 


would have been ſupplied with farther matter of ridi-- 


cule. Our author publiſhed a ſecond edition of his 
Journey in 1699, wherein, upon occaſion of his Synop- 
fs Conchyliorum, printed at London in 1685, folio, he 


publiſhed his Diſſertatio de | 
Hannes, our as 
jeſty Queen Anne (6). (2) Beyer's Life 


p. 403. 
1711-12, being ! 

(i) Ibid, . 543+ 
of 


tells the following ftory, 13 
25 Monſ. Clement, ſays he, Deputy - Librarian to the 
ing's li „ having ſhewed me the Syzopfis, I told 
him, I was to ſee it there, and wondered how he 
came by it ; for it was, I aſſured him, but a very imper- 
fect tryal of the plates, which I had diſpoſed of to ſome 
few friends only, till I ſhould be able to cloſe and finiſh 
the defign, which I now had done to my power, and 
would redeem that book with a better copy at my return 
to England. —The reader, continues he, will pardon me 
the vanity, if 1 tell him, that this book was no incon- 
ſiderable t, even ſor ſo a prince as the 
King of France: for that, the time that it 
took me up (ten years at leaft) at leiſure hours, to diſ- 
„ methodize, and figure, this part of Natural Hi- 
ſtory, it could not have been performed by any perſon 
elſe for leſs than 2000 poands ſterling, of which ſum 
yet a great ſhare it ſtood me in out of my private 


e. 

[G] The titles of which are inſerted below.) Theſe 
are: (1.) Exercitatio Anatomica. In qua de Cochleis 
nempe terrefiribus & limacibus agitur. Cui accedunt ; 
digreſſiones de reſpiratione, generatione, an na, /e- 
bia, & polyps, aliiſque rebus naturalibus, 1694, 8vo. 
(2.). Coch/earum & Limacum Exercitatio Anatomica. 
Accedit de Yariolis Exercitatia, 1695, 2 vols, 8ro. 
(3.) Conchyliorum Bivalvium utriuſque aque Exercita- 
tio Anatomica tertia. Huic accedit Diſſertatio Medici- 
nalis de Calculo Humano, Lond. 1696, 4to. P 


LITTLETON (Tromas], remarkably famous for his profound ſkill, both 
theoretical and practical, in the municipal or common law of England, flouriſhed in the 


XVth cen 


tury. He was the eldeſt fon of Thomas Weſtcote, of the county of Devon, Eſq; 
[4] by Elizabeth, daughter and ſole heir of Thomas Luttletan or Lyttleton, of Frankley 


in Worceſterſhire (a) ; in compliance to whom ſhe conſented, that the iſſue (or at leaſt the (s) — 2 


eldeſt ſon) [B] proceeding from that marriage, ſhould take the ſurname of Lyttleton, 


. 


E 
i 
8 


in the reign of Henry IV. or in 


of Henry V. fince in 1454, the 23d 
find our author e of being 
rable degree of a ſerjeant at law, 


Ft 


2 
— 


con- 
ferred upon very young men in thoſe days (1). 

The Lyttletons, or Li ſamily of very 
ancient extraction, their anceſtors being in the 
vale of Eveſham in the county of ſo early 
as the 7th of Henry IL. 1161. ance 
of lands in that « „of that 


by John of Littleton, clerk 
took -their 
Littletune io 


by 

(3) z the eldeſt of which, 

ond, by whom he had 

the eldeſt 

Frankley, 

. | 
of 

Robert »” - Dudley, 
and left by her a ſon named John, who is mentioned 
in a commiſſion of array, 1 H. IV. and who was ſuc- 
ceeded by Thomas Luttleton, or Lyttleton, one of the 
eſquires of the body to Henry IV. and Henry V. and 


and — 
bear 7 


. 


B rented that the at 
66] Them apt er ear 


— 


? 


- 


: 
| 
| 


9 g * : 
* — 
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bear the arms of that family ; argent, a chevron berweew three i | 
our learned | ingly, ever after bore, as cideft ſon and heir of ts laid Fenn 
Weſtcote, and Eli 


to Sir 


In 1462, the ad of Edward IV th, our author received a 


continued in pod yan of King's Serjeant (g and alfo in that of Juſtice of Alka for the (] The ri 
ſame circuit z and on the 26th of April, 1466, 6th Edward IVch, wis appointett one of tim ty de 
the Judges of the Court of Common-plcas (h, and rode the ire chene ; Phe Las. 

r this article, and as a mark of favour, obtained a writ directed to the Commiſsoners of the enſfority tn, de ae 
T Wil. 11. for the ports of London, Briſtol, and Kingſton upon Hull, for the annual payment of nn 


which miſtake 


3 5 ns | riff (or rather 
* 110 marks to ſupport his dignity, with 106 ſhillings and eleven pence half. penny, to fur- Under-Sterig) | 

ay any <a niſh him with a fueted robe, and fix ſhillings and fix-pence more, for another robe caftad d e 

inz printed only Linmre: and in the 15th of that reign, was created, amongft others, a Knight of the 

nis conditionali- hemourable Order of the Bath (i) g. Our author married Johan, relict of Sir Philip (6) Rot. Pat 


bus, in 5% £4 Chetwin [DI, by whom he had three ſons, Sir William, his ſucreſſor, Rickard, an emi- l. m 1. 
preſacc. nent lawyer under Henry V ich, and Henry VIIIth, and Thomas: eactt of which (the two b c. 
1) Preface, ge. YOungett receiving ſſeſnons of inheritance from their father) married advantage 
be.  Oufly during his life (k) EJ. Thus (ſays Lord Chief Juſtice Coke, ſpeaking of () Prever, 4. 
© the Judge) advanced he his poſterity, and his poſterity, by imitation of bis virtues have, — on. 
— en. v. honoured him (J, Sir Thomas, during the troubles and con fuſtons of his times, fo. e- 56s. 
888 ordered his behaviour, as to enjoy the favour of both the contending Sovereigos: and at as Pe 
nica ſeries, 5. 67, khe fame time, acquired the eſteem of all, for his great (kill in the laws of England, an 
eſteem which has ever been increaſing, and his memory muſt always chatten 


ge venera- (/) Preface, . 
tion from all the ſtudents and profeffors of it, for that meftimable y he has left them. 


in his treatiſe of the Engliſh Tenures or Titles [FI, by which all eſtates were anciently 
| | held. 


the judge, whofe names were Nicholas, Edmund, and Thomas Weich (vr), or Walch. of Waleys and of Wan- (11) Ibis, 
Guy (5), wrote their paternal name, We/tcare ; which lop in Leiceſterſhire, Eſq; by Mary, daughter and co- 
their mother once taking exception at, and aſking them heir of Richard Byron, of Clayton in Lancaſhire, and (1a) 1bid, 
whether they thought themſelves better than thefr widow of 'Fhomas Fielding, Bſqz one of the preſent 
eldeſt brother ? they replied, he altered his name, to Earl of Denbigh's anceſtors. Sir William had by this + je bad ab! 
inherit a fair eſtate, which, if they might ſhare with only one daughter, Joan, whom he married to natural fon, cb 
wick ſhire; at bim, they could do the ſame. And it appears, that Sir John Afton, of Tizal, Knight (12) ; bet by his fe- le4 William Li 
which place he Nicholas the ſecond fon, who married A daugh- cond lady, Mary, daughter of William Whitington, —_— re 
died in 1506, tex, and one of the beirs of William ſacre, of of Pantley in the county of Glouceſter, Eſq; he left er dom 
Barden agel. Handfacre in Staffordſhire, did not alter his, the Weſt- ifſue one ſon, John, his heir, and a daughter, Anne, fage in Shrop- 
Pedigree. Mr cotes of Staffordſhire claiming him for their anceſtor ; who was married to Thomas Rouſe, of Ragley, in the hire. 
Arthur Collins neither did Guy, the fourth, for he marrying a Green - county of Warwick, by whom ſhe became mother to 
fays, ihe Judge ville of Glouceſterſhire, gave riſe to the family of the the abbeſs of Ramſey ®. Sir William, aftes living (13) Idem. 
had ge den. Weſkevtes, now ferred in Devonſbire = tho“ it is many years in great fplendor (for his mother who fur- 
highly probable, Edmund (who was father of two fons vived the jodge, left him large polſeſſions) (73) at t By the dated 
(6) He had been Thomas and Richard) or ſome of his deſcendants did ; Frankley, died on the 8th. of November, 1508, ang ud nen 
u be Hen. VI. 2 family bearing the name and arms of Lyttleton, be- was buried in the church of the abbey of Hales fin in Be 
lais by Hen. VI. * f Oy Jeat living in Decen- 
and was after- iltg feneed in Cornwall, A. D. rege, the gth of Owen. + ber, and died be 
warts, by Faw in VII. whoſe poſſeſſions in that county, and in = Richard Linleton, our author's fecond fon, to wham fore the Febru 
OC Deyonſhize, for want of heirs-male, have by marriage his father addrefled bis book of Forares, married Alice, *7 following. 
* — ed to the Trenances of Laſtillian, in the county of daughter and ſole - heireſs of William Winbury (14), or 
King's reigo, all, who were in poſſeſſion thereof in 1622. Wianeſbary, of Pilleton-hall, in the county of Stafford, (14) Preface, & 
created Viſcount [C] Knight of the honourable Order of the Bath.) Eſq; who brought him a large eftate, and from 
This creation was made on the 18th of April 1475, whom the preſent Littletons of that county are de- (r5) This bath 
confifling of ob Kolghen vis. Edward Prince of Wales; ſcended. | | | was fought on 
the of York ; the eldeſt fore off the art of Lin- The judge's third fon, Thom, fertied ax Speckley. te 16th of Jun, 
cola z the. Duke. of Suffgit ; and fiding with Henry VIE. when Lord Lincoln entered , 8 
' thers ; Thomas, and. with an army in favour of Lambert Simgel, © 77" 
Eaxlof { the pretendod Rar of Warwiek ; he was knizhteck by (16) william, 
the King, o days after the Battſe of (15% the eldeft, was 
which pert an end to that im re. This Sir Thomas Towne clok of 
married Anne, daughter and heir of john Botregux, of * — 
| Abbor- Salford, in the county of Warwick, and of cc 
Botreaws Caſtle and barotty of Cornwall, Efg; 


To 


and Richard, ons whom, by his will, he ſetdied ſome lop, called bo- 
- eftates of his own purchaſing (16). On an inquifiriog ther to Thomay 
taken aſter his death in the 28th of Henry John we = 

Lirtieton of Mounflow, in the coanty of Salop, clek — 


j 


A 


; whicd mult be 


nt, (17), was- found a de his heir, od from him deſcended erroneous, il 
le; armed ſcreral families of this name in Shropſhire. © S. 
Joha Gren- {| The Tn, ow the Ne, or Titles, by wich —— 7 


all fates were eee e in Eagland'f Tui Aube M. 
book of odge Litdeton's was wrote by bim purely yo ham, Richard, 
explain to his Ton Richard, and others of the profcſion, and Thomat. 


: bir .. 


2 


1 


* 


E ITT L EFT ON. 
held is England. This book our author is. ſuppoſed ao” have ware during the tine he F 
was Jndge of the Common ples an aer rhe you of bard tho INehy ta hve i 


8 


That author treated of them — e them ad 3 
19). | | o m ments. are given to one or more, to to 
ee ee cendres, viz. r. Nui the heirs their body an Þ 


divided into 


. * 
. 


1 


. 


of 


- 
„ 
- 
: . 


z 


72 


1 


# 
; 
a 


life, 4 

= 
vaded t | -marriage de- 
CO. wife be of the 

n marriage; and reef. Fealey * 
where incident ta this tenure, bat no other ſerwices till after 
, af the Lord and his the fourth generation. 20. Frank-Almoin, was where 
anceflars, by that 1evure of and rent certain, he- lands were given. to the uſe. of the Churgh as a free 
. — . memory of man; whereby the Lord was alm, i. e. quit of all manner of ſervices. is tenure 
8 to warrant or defend hir tenant in the only in preſtription in Littleton's tima, the ſtatute 


of the hoch ſo beiden agzintt alt other ne 6. of 18 Edwant L baving prohibited nch grane.: but by 
Tenant, by the caurtely of England z that N where a 1 and 2 Philip and Mary it was revived. and continued 
man marries a wife with an eſtate of inheritance, and in force 4 time, but is-now again aboliſhed. 21. 
has Mae By her, whether that iſſue be male or female, Tenant by n, is where one perſon having recover- 
lives or dies, if the huſband ſurvives the wife, he en- ed a debt or damages by a judgment in few againſt ano- 
joys the eſtate, diſpuniſhable of waſte during his life, but ther, chuſes to take half his lands and chattels ( 
cannot alien it beyond that term ; for if he does, the oxen and beaſts of the plough) and hold them till the 
heir of the wife may center and diſpaſſels him. 7. Fee: debt is ſatiaſed. And if he: commits waſte, it ſhall ba 
rn enquired int, and valued towards the di of the 
to the paſſeſſor of lands or tengments, to. hold to him, debt ; for when that is cleared, the eſtate 


return 
| r ah A 0; ER A> to the debior or his heirs again, fo- that the creditor 
alien, or diſpoſe of by ſale, giſt, or deviſe, $8. Frank not alien the moiety in his poſſeſſion. 


ich is bot a fee for life of the tenant, on ſome 


. By the cuſtom. A, 
5 Nr 2 
ir or part, 19. For years, hy 
leaſe or t 3 this is only a. chattel real, and, can 


never de 


'T 
ab 
Lit- 
. 
170 9 
* 
* 


i 


F'S 


LEES 
” 


4 


xe  halding lands or teaemepts,. by 
payment. of a rent cert; 5 090 28 af 
ment of — — : 


ſure t till, his grounds. There aps 


1 5 


2 


F 
＋ 
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1 
1 


& 
4 
f 
4 
: 
. 
— 


land pleadable Theſe 
16, Baſe Fes, in 
But chere we” 


L 


4; 
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8 
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EDM UE TO N. 
no reaſon aſſigned for that conjecture: is uc ir wad Thor! ** 
death, 2s the the titles of tatiant by 9 2 not — 


(=) Littleton, 9d of in the work, tho? in two places our author expreſaly promiſes to handle them (m). 
fol. $6. , Sir Edward Coke ſays in the preface to his firſt book of faſtirores (which is only a com- 
fol 75. 1, ent am this work of our ) that thoſe titles were 'contained in che” Able of the 
tleron, Tb. 3, Aſt printed book ; but the editor of the 12th edition of that work, which was publiſhed 
e folio, A, P: | 17 38, abſerves, that thoſe titles are neither in the table of the Rabas edi. 
& 206. tion, nor in thoſe of 


London, printed by Ricbard Pinſen, and by Robert Radmapne, in the 
of Henry VIIIch, A. D. £548 :- towhich may de added 


* 
- -. . 


ton pu 


bliſhed the 4th of May; yam M are 1G). © The thee of 
ſhed the 4th of May, 1544; by W i [G): Te time f 
their original publication is equally Ado es Ne tt: 1 Chicf-Juftice - 
Coke ob they were not publiſbed either by our author bimſelf, or by bis ſon Richard, 
er any other, until after the deceaſes both of our Author, and of Richard his ſon. * For (ſays 
© he) 1 find it not cited in any book or report before Sir Anthony Pitzherbert cited bim in bij 
r. x. . Natura Brevium (u),“ publiſhed in, the 26th of Henry VIII. A. D. 1535; whereas he 
era, thinks, if it had been in print, it would in.reſpeR of it's excellency have been cited in the 
teports of Edward V. Richard III. Henry VII. or Henry VIE. or by the author of the 
) S. Jermya, Door and Siudent (o), which was printed in the 23d of Henry VIIIch, A. D. 1532. He 
adds, that the firſt edition he ever ſaw, was that printed at Rohan, (as it was wrote in French) 
by William de Tailier ad inſtantiam Richardi Pinſon, printer to Henry VIII. which was before 
Natura Brevium was publiſhed ; and thereupon concludes, it was firſt printed about the 
24th of Henry VIIlib. A. D. 1533 [H], which was upwards of 5o years after the author's 
death. For he made his will the 22d'of Auguſt, 14$1, in the 21ſt year of Edward IVth, 
appointing his three ſons, a parſon, a vicar, and one of his ſervants, executors, and Dr 
(p) Preface, Joha Alcock of Cambridge, the then Biſhop of Wotgeſter, ſuperviſor of the ſame; and 
aſs Pad in the And dying the day following in his great and good age, was honourably interred in the 
church of = cathedral church of Worceſter, where a marble. tomb, with his ſtatue thereon, was erec- 


daa. ted to his memory (p). 


210 1 ne; n vw $3.42 3 

ſcents, Continual Claim, Releaſes, Confirmation, At- From n of the Rabas edition, 

(21) Attornment tornment (21), Diſcontinuance, Remitter, and War- it may be concluded, that he would not have enga- 
D | of - ped his friend lia le Tallezr, to have printed 
— gd; Ay mineng [6] Editier, May 4, 1544 Neither have thoſe * Litrletow it Roban, had he ever before printed any 
cap. 16. ect. 9. titles been ever printed in the tables of any ſubſequent * books in French; and that he printed an abridgmenc 
edition ; nor does it appear they could be inſerted with * of the ſtatutes, part of which is in French, in 1499, 

any propriety, if the author's addreſs to his fon, which *© appears by one of thoſe books now extant. Srathams 

immediately precedes the table in every edition, be du - abtidgment has his name to it, but there is no date 

ly confidered ; for he begins Ore Jes ay fait & toy mon tio it ; yet, it being printed with the fame types and 

Filr trois Livres. Le primer Livre des Eftates gu Ham in the manner Liec/eron was printed at Rab; 

mes ount en Terres ou Tenements : ceflaſavoir, &c. i. e. and as it is a larger book, it is highly probable ic 

Now my fon I have made for thee three books. The firft * was printed fome time after Lirtl/e/on's Tenures ; and 

book is of efltates which men have in lands or tenement: : that Pynſon's ſucceſs in the leſſer undertaking, in- 

that is te ſay, c. and then begins the table which * duced him to venture on the greater, which in thoſe 

contains all the before-mentionet titles, as they follow days was a work of two or three years. William . 

each other in every book, This ſeems to make it Tallaur printed a Chronicle of the Duchy of Nor- 

plain, that he looked on the work as compleat at that mandy, as appears by his name and cypher at the 

time, without the addirion of the titles in diſpute. end thereof, and the date in the beginning, in the 

[] Firſt printed about the 24th Henry VIII A. D. yer 1489. The book itſelf [rbe Rohan edition of 

1533.] It is very clear from the two editions print- Littleton} is printed without — title - page, initial 

= nſon and Redmayne now extant, that Sir Ed- letter of the chapters, number of the leaves or year 

ward Coke is totally wrong in his corjeftuie : and * and in = charaQer much reſembli ring, and with 


* . 
* * 


the editor of the 1 zth edition has in note ou this part ſuch abbreviations as are uſed in 


or the 17th 
of the im 
*- bovementioned, 'Pyn 


Edward IV. the pon 
. * The old editions (ſays he) a- * it may be concluded, that the book was printed ſome 
„ and '/e ui tame, * years before 1487; becauſe the abovementioned ( 


232 2 ſeem Chronicle which hath not ſuch ts en HOP 
to 6 5 er 

| Hons we the manner it is printed in, 
© Rohan edition if older than the thought by thoſe who are verſed in ancient 


by Skat occurs in the beginning and end of to have been publiſhed ten years before that 
vo, . 


Os. --/ 


LITTLETON [Jons] an immediar deſcendant from the Judge [4], made a 
conſiderable the cloſe oi the XVIth century. though byt a private geatleman ; 
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when the late Duke of Shrewſbury was deſcended, 
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(2) Camden, p. 
630, 
Treaſons of Eſ- 
ſex, 
Rapin, Vol. II. 
p 152, col. 1, 


(3) Treaſons of 
Filer, 


© brother George 


E 


tleton was ſeized amongſt 


Chriſto 


LETT UE T O N 
being 4 man of ſenſe and judgment, and equally 
In = 27th A Klada, he was returned Knight of the ſhire for the 
ceſter, though a Roman Catholic. - He was a tcalous follower of the 
by that means unhappily involved in that hobleman's cataſt 
cil vhich aſſembled at Drury houſe; to concert meaſures for the car 
to ſcize the. perſon of Queen Elizabeth [ I], ſo that, after failure ttempt 
raiſe an inſurrect ion in London by the Earl, and his impriſonment in the Tower, Mr Lit- 
8 the reſt of the confederates; and on the 20th of ay | 
(the day after Lord Eflex's condemnation) he, together witty Sir Robert Vernon, Sir Wil- 
liam Conſtable, Sir Edward Bainham, Henry Cuffe, Captain Whitelocke, John and 
pher Wright, with an old foldier named Orell, none of which, except 
ton and Cuffe, had been members of what they called the Earl's old Junto, were 


qutlified- for the cabinet und cup (a). ( Cunden's 
ug one of the con- 4to, 1601. 
rying on the Earl's plot e Vl 
in the a made to 


Bei 


p. 152. cal ts 


Mr Litle-' 


to the bar and arraigned ; after which, Littleton, (then in a very ill ſtate of health) Bain- 
ham, and Orell, were put upon their immediate tryal, purſuant to a command from the 
Queen, fignified to the Court in a letter, wherein ſhe obſerved, that all but theſe (as 


Sir Fulke Greville had informed her) had been drawn in unwitti 
others were remanded to priſon (5). The chief charge againſt Mr 


firſt of Philip and Mary he was Knight of the Shire for 
Worceſter ; and in the 5th of Philip and Mary, > 
chaſed a great eftate at Hales-Owen, as he did after- 
wards Hagley and Preftwood for WE He 
had by his above lady fix ſons. 1. Gilbert. 2. 
William. 3. George. 4. John. 5. Robert. And, 
6. Francis. And four daughters. 1. Elizabeth. 2. 
Margaret. 3. Amphillis. 4. Frances. The three 
youngeſt ſons, and the youngeſt daughter, died anmar- 
ried. Amphillis was married toWilliam Barneby, of Bo- 
kelton in Worceſterſhire, Efq: zret to. Samuel Mar- 
row of Berkſwell in the county of Warwick, Eſq; and 
Flizabeth, to Francis Willoughby of Wollaton, in the 
county of Nottingham, Eſq; from which marriage 
the preſent Lord Middleton is deſcended. William the 
Richard Smyth, of Shireford in the county of War- 
wick, Eſq; and dying without iffue, his younger 
married his widow, and by that means 
large eftate in the family. Gilbert, the heir, 


ſecured a 
marrying 
of Hampton-Court in Herefordſhire, and 
in Shropſhire, Eſq; by her had John, his heir, the ſub- 
ject of the preſent article, and two other ſons, who both 
died without iſſue inheritable ; and one daughter 
Anne, whoſe huſband was Sir Thomas Cornwall, call- 
ed the great Baron of Burford in Shropſhire. Gilbert, 
the father of the gentleman we now treat on, repre- 
ſented his county (Worceſter) in Parliament, during 
the 13th and 1 4th years of Elizabeth, and died at his 
houſe in the White-Fryars, Fleet-Street, London, 1599. 
in the 59th year of his age. 

[ o ſeize the perſon of Queen Elizabeth.) This 
council /was held about Candlemas in the year 1600 
(2), ayd conſiſted of the Earl of Southampton, Sir 
Charles Davers, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Governor of 
Plymbuth, Sir John Davies, a great Mathematician 
and Surveyor of the Ordnance, and Mr John Littleton, 
who re by the reſt for his wir and unleur 
(3). When they were met, a liſt was produced of 
120 Noblemen, Knights, and Gentlemen, all wrote 
by the Earl of Eſſex's own hand, in order to induce 
them to believe thoſe perſons favoured bis 
which were next to be conſidered, and 
theſe on two things were propoſed ; the ſeizin 
Tower, and ſecuring the Queen's 7 
Court: they alſo debated on the 
ſerved with regard to the City, before and after their 
attempt. Mauch was alledged in behalf of the Tower 


T 


carried into execution in the method following. © 

certain ſelect perſons of their number, ſuch as 

« well known in Court, and might have acceſs, with- 

aut check or ſuſpicion, into the ſeveral rooms of 

* Court, according to the ſeveral qualities of the per- 
VOL.'V. No. 249. 


Elizabeth, daughter of r * 
ei olers 


agly ; wherefore the b) Camden, 
Littleton was for having 631, * 
 alliſted | 


gate ; and 
ſeve- 


* chamber, where he was appointed, when time ſhould 


* be, to ſeaze upon the halberds of the 
G John Davies to the hall; and Sir Chriſtopher Blunt 

to the utter gate ; theſe ſeeming to them the three 
* Principal wards of conſideration. And that thi 


guard ; Sir 


* being withia the Court in a readineſſe, a ſignal ſhould 
© be given and ſent to the Earl of Eſſex, — 
from Eſſex houſe, being no great diſtance off. 
* Whereupon Eſſex, accompanied with the noblemen 


prepared and 
„ ſhould march 


* of his party, and ſuch as ſhould be 
© afſembled at his houſe for chat pu 
towards the Court; and that the 
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che 
tradiction. 
which were Cuffe and Blunt) of 

confidence with him than theſe (Southampton 
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ledge of all the 
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E ITT LET ON. 


bo, tis ſaid, 
horſes, and 


- 


lultation, as Sir Charles, in hes im, and in his confeſſion 
taken two days before, had admitted ; and as t the horſes and arms, be ſuaid, that his 
© eftate was able to maintain good ſtore. af harks, and be always delighted in arms and 
«* horſes. Hereupon he was (with the two others) convicted, and, on r ing ſentence, 
only ſaid, We praiſe thee, O God, we acknowledge thee to be the Lord.” was im- 
mediately conveyed back, with his two fcjlow-convidts [C], to Newgate, from which the 
day following he wrote an admirable lettor to Sir Walter Raleigh [D], to whom, *tis faid, 
he paid ten thouſand pounds for procucing a for his life ; but his eſtate, which 
amounted to near ſeven thouſand a year, was confiſcated, and he detained in cuſtody till 
his death, which happened on the 25th of July following, in the King's-Bench priſon, to 
which he had been removed on the 25th of April before. During his confinement, he 
wrote ſeveral moving epiſtles to his lady [E], who was Merriel, daughter of Sir Thomas 


Bromley, 
C] Conveyed back with his two fellow-conuids.) * wards him. And howſcever it ſhall pleaſe him in 
———_—_— through Sir Waker Ra- 
leigh, to whom it is ſaid he paid a ſum of money for and goodneſs 4 
the favour, and Orell was detained a priſoner, ſo that with conſtancye ſo to dye, as you ſhall not be after 
neither of them for the crime. * aſhamed to term me your huſband, 
* He wrote an admirable to Sir Walter 
Ralciph.) NT ny the reader 
may lows, 


to peruſe it ; it was as 
© Ir, . 
* It is not worthy the vertue and honour you 
feſſe, to perſecute perſons fallen into misfortune, 
heretofore you have borne me caaſeleſſe diſpleaſi 


— 
- N 


4 *h 
: © be cauſe to gi nta, I 
; — particular of all the 4 

your receave a parti writin 
: + 29d notes coneaymed in that bez, and doe i with a 
F 6 with this 
= * my with the 
5 « preſent with the 
; * conſideration you all not- 
F ; wy Wide, 
k 0 that the greateſt 
: 2 to rayſe up 
— | 3 
cee erwbat is now meets eee. oy pen by grief and laren og breg fem. 
Joun LiTTLEToOw.* « cye) to be wholly undermined. Almightye 

you all. His mercye and be with us, and re- 
[ZI He wrote ſeveral moving epifiles to his ad « mayne upon us for ever. Amen, Amen, Amen. ' 


Phe following was fent to her ſoon after he was » 
d. * Be not diſcomforted with the appear- | J. L. 


© ance of my preſent misfortunes. I have done no ace The two followi ially the 2 

* that can burthen my conſcience ; I have committed by the dane, * he was LI to bs 
rue wrote after he had received ſentence, - 

* eation. I have conceaved no yal bt towards I have in ſeveral letters and notes, as matters of 
my contreye. My falte is my follye (if it may be have preſented themſelves to my memory, recom- 
mended unto you the performance of thoſe things, 
that are left by me in my tyme of liberty ded, 
and are of that ſmall itye that may without mach 
tions. 22 unpeachaeme to your eſtate be ered. I will 
offence of the public quiet, not impaſe apon you any matter of farther burthen, 
muft I, as well as others, be ſy ect to that yet in c and truſte equal, yf not of greater force, 
| carrye notu ithſtanding, and. than any of thoſe I have already cnjoyned ; that is 
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{$) The Works 
of Mr Abraham 


what was writ- 


by himſelf in his 


th edit. 1684, 


(2) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. p. 83. 
col. 1. No. 61, 


9 anche ba by.1 Me T 


1 

of = 5 
i fo e himſc PE of, 
6 . waſhed away with the blood of 


latter end of James I's reign ; and in the beginning of 
his ſon's (7) ; with whom he ſided on the breaking gud 
of the troubles in that reign ; for which the Parliamen- 
tarians ſequeſtered his eltate ; impriſoned him in the 
— ; and burat his houſe at Frankley, with the 
of his furniture. However, he was after- 
ras from his confinement z and dying (of the 
you 22 February, 1650, at Newcaſtle-houſe in Clerk- 
enwell, was interred in the cathedral church at Wor- 
ceſter, wherein a fine monument was erected to his 
ohn, his eldeſt, and Thomas, his fourth 
ſon,, were both unfortunately drowned at Oxford, and 
lie buried in the chapel of Magdalen College, where 
(chey being ſtudents there) their father 2 a beau- 
tiful monument over them, on which he the 


following inſcription written by himſelf, 


E. & Tromas Lirri iron. 12 
Eximiz ſpei Ro” Tuc LiTTLETQ®, Mili. 
tis & Ire gone ex lectiſimã juxta & mceftiflims, Domina 
natu majores hic — 
On hn innoxiè 9 —— minorem lubricus 
1 e pots fs fic auſum re» 
petere fratrem,. & ict hoc quafr compendio, to- 
tam explicantem indolem inv icem flagranter camplexos 
una martis doruls obſorphit. dura & r * 


Diem (Gum objerunt, aljer XVII; ale ili. 
e eee eee FN. N 


"Yah qua | hora, rigila. 


Here lep Jony . TANA larrkaron, £3 4 


Youths of er hope, elder, ſons of Sir Lyguas 

a rk Knight aud Baronet, L.A rige. his 

| excellent, and maſt afffi — 
Sling 


e field, 4 —— fog. call 
. der (hoping to retrieve his a the younger into 
the river; where y embracing, and each by 
turns exe his utmoſt ability in the unhapp union: 


geath, by a hard and t N 1 l _ 
ſwallowed both. 


"They died the nipth of FE PTE 
the one XVII. and the other XIII years of _ 


Watch, thou knoweſt not in what hour. 


_, Conley, then a Weſtminſter ſchalar, and, 17 Years 
— — of che two, entitled, 
211 the dea 


his piety 


heir ta Sir Thomes Littleton, who was drowned les 
ins Into the water fo ſave his younger brather (8). 
enry and Horatio, the ſecond and third ſons, died 
oun 
3 buried by his father ; Conſtantine; the 8th, 
married a 222 Judge Jones, and goip to Ja- 
ied there iſſoe 3 William; ' 
b of Bohemia _ 


Wadi *. 1 2: c: 1.489% 


1177 LETON [EDwanp flowtiſhed in the XVlith century, and diſtinguiſhed 
wth m 1 2 "of the Common-Law, and was 


himſelf early by his abilities, 
deen By r 2 1 
h1 in This profe a 
pO pot in by a dural Mind 


* 
- 


7 552 da marri 


22. foo 


£Y an: 
2 Ach, 5 by whom, be. „ide at his, 
E en in 1621) five ſans and four | 


3 a 1 oy ? 


I Io0TTTAaLI3ETT TO! NI 


homas, Habington of Hendlip in-Woreeſterſhire { 
; John we = yn man of that undaunted ſpirit, as” 


Nr heyre of the worthyJodge hath 


hriſt, he poſſeſſeth 


- was conkned in the Gate-houſe (10). Eng 


th of Jobs Littleton, Ei: ſan and 
«#p- York (11); by whom he had fve'ſons and eight daugh- 


Edward, the fixth, was killed at Worcefter (in 


och, and was fucceeded in honour and mak e. Frankley in 


— 
flow in * e eee no 


Lives 2 is the county of The ſons | 
after the Reformation daughter 


Toke er GT 0 — wok at Y 


” * 


Ris large revenues ; and with that refigha- 
himſelf not a man; bat a worm! 


eternal Judge, as his faults and — . 
never-ending felicity (a: 


Iſt's daughter) and a captain of horſe, and died unmar- 
robs ry prot md Arthar y Berinands 


1108. was, groom of 


ande, the ' 
the Bed-chamber' to the Duke of 


Vork, and colonel of a regiment of horſe, at che 
head of which he,was killed in Germany — 2 
youngeſt, was a major in Prince Denmark's 


regiment ; he married Elizabeth, — th of Sir Tho- 
mas Brown, of Norwich, and died at Windfor, 1712 
(9). Heary, the fifth ſoa, ſucceeding to his father's (9) The daga. 
ticle and eſtate, eſpouſed the ſame principles, and ſuf- rs all died un- 


fered for his loyalty. Before the Reftoration, he mar. rried; the 
ried Philadelphia, daughter and co-heir of — — fir 
Cazey, of Parons: Green, ſecond fon to Robert, Eart of thers — 


Monmouth, and lofing her on the 2d of Auguſt, 1663, more than 6, 
he — i 


again to Elizabeth, eldeſt dau hter of In ald, and 
2 Earl of — by Diana, ene of the _ — at 


|; county 
of. ; and Sir H 
Trang, Say ir- — ds, 


266 693, without iſſue, was 
7 Sir Thomas's ſeventh fon. . 
Sir Charles, taking to the profeſſion of arms at fix- 
teen, embraced the royal party, 1s well as fuer 
and brother, and was at Colcheſter w ir 
1648: be went afterwards with Chntes 1 into 
France, where he had a company of ; bat return - 
ing to Eogland/in 1659. he joined Sir Booth 
in the inſurrection in the North and held out Chirk- 


Caſtle for a ſmaſl time, but was at: laſt forced to ſur- 
render, and was carried priſoner to London, where he 


(10) Heath, d. 
Whitelecke, 


tiqg ; in 4662 he went to Jamaica with Lord Windſor, — 


detained in cuſtody, and on his enlargement 
to the King, with whom be continued till the Reftora- 
Clarendon, Vd. 


III. p. 527. 
Rapin, Vol. Il. 


and was leſt governor of that iſland : on his return 
from.whence, he was made colonel of the Duke of York's 


He was, in 1673, appointed governor of * calle bn 
. . Fort ; and was Alſo made a 3 honn ls 
commiſſioner of prizes, and enjoyed ſeveral other poſts 
during the reign of King Char Chas II. and bad the com- 
mand of the Princeſs of Denmark's regiment under 
James II. bywhom he was made a brigad ier- 

He married firſt Catherine, daughter of 87 87 Fals 

Fairfax, of Steeton in Yorkſhire, and widow of Mr 

Liſter, ſecond ſon of Sir Martin Liſter, by whom he ., She 
had one fon, born at ſea in their voyage to Jamaica, 1 — 
where he buried both wife and child ; and y. FN 
Ann, daughter of Thomas Temp le of 4 * 8 

the county of Warwiek, "Eſq; by Rebecca, aughtet 98 


ol Sir Nicholas Carew, of geddingtotr in A1 and writing of this 


and was { 
one of the maids of honor io the firſt Ducheſs of gg. 


ters. On the Revolution, he threw up all his pots, — 


and retired to Sheen'near Richmond, where he conti- of Great-Britai, 
nued until the death of Sir Hen his elder brother, November 20, 
after which he removed to Hayley, where dying on 7756, - br 


the r6th of Auguſt, 1703 ; he was buried at Are ys, OT 


_ n man. Littleton (12) 


being raiſed by Charles the Firſt to the 
m-the famous Judge Lictleton 
8 grandſon of John ILlialeton, of Moun- 


e ee. 
Littleton 


SY TS 


SOA.» 


af ] 


"SS ITH” I 


- his 17th year, he became a Gentleman- 


* their thanks by him to the King, for paſſing the Triennial Bill. 


) Ath. Oxon. 
E 


E 


where, 28 April, 1609, he commenced Bachelor of Arts (d), and from whence he te- 
moved to the Inner- Temple, London, to purſue the ſtudy of the Law, in which he ſoon 
rendered himſelf eminent. In 1628 we find him in Parliament; for, on the 6th of May 
that year, he; together with Sir Edward Coke and Sir Dudley Digges, were ſent to carry 
up the Petition of Right from the Commons to the Lords (e): he was alſo a manager in {4) Coke, edit- 
the accuſation againſt the Duke of Buckingham two years before, in which his conduct a, V. il. 
was ſo nice, that he gained the good opinion of both prince and people (F). His firſt „ %. No. 3. 
promotion in the Law was; ſucteeding his father as a Welſh Judge; he was alſo choſen / land Cluen- 
Recorder of London, and was Counſellor for the univerſity of Oxford: and, in 1632, 68's Hiſtory of 
was made Summer-Reader of the Inner-Temple (g). On the 17th of October, in the Va. Il. fol. ezit 
tenth of King Charles the firſt, 1634, he was made Sollicitor-General, and knighted at 

Whitehall the ſixth of June following: and, on the 27th of January, 1639, being the . 
15th of that reign, he was ſworn Lord Chief - Juſtice of the Common-Pleas ; which poſt 


he held not quite twelve months, being appointed Lord-Keeper of the Great Scal of Eng- 


land, on the 23d of January, 1640, on the flight of Lord- Keeper Finch from the juſt re- 
ſentmegt of the Parliament, which met the third of November before (5). On the 18th (4) 1% 2nd _ | 
of February, 1640, the King was pleaſed to call Sir Edward up to the Houſe of Peers, 


IV. p. 130. 


by creating him Lord Littleton, Baron of Mounſlow in Shropſhire (i). In this high ſtation wy” 8 
he for ſome time enjoyed the good opinion of both parties, the two Houſes returning 1 

But two years after, () Date 
many votes paſſing in the Houſe of Lords, thought to be highly prejudicial to the King's 11. p. 465. 
intereſt, without any endeavours uſed by the Lord- Keeper to prevent ſuch votes from paſ- 
ſing, particularly thoſe paſſed there on the 16th of March, 1641 [BJ. to which, it is ſaid, 5 
his opinion greatly contributed, being much relied on by the republican party (K) 3 he (. Whitdecte, 
began to be much out of favour with the King, who ſent an order from York to the | 
Lord Falkland, to demand the Seal from him. This order was communicated to 
Mr Edward Hyde (afterwards Earl of Clarendon), by Lord Falkland, who was 
directed to conſult him and Sir John Colepepper, whether Chief- Juſtice Banks or Mr 
Selden was the properer perſon to deliver the Scal to, on taking it from Lord Littleton : 
but Mr Hyde prevented that order from being carried into execution, by giving them 
an account of a private converſation he had had with the Lord-Keeper [C} ; wherein 


(d) Wood's Fa- 
ſti, Vol. I. col. 
133. 


Jobn, the fourth, married Mary Bullock, of Middle- liam, who ſettling at Stretton, in his native country, 
ton in Shropſhire ; and George, the fifth, was Vicar of married ret, daughter of John Hopton, of Cher- 


the fourth daughter died unmarried. 


Long-Stanton, in the ſame county. Of the daughters, 
the three eldeſt were married, viz, Alice, the eldeſt, 
to John James, of Tugford in Shropſhire, clerk ; Eli- 


krabeth, the ſecond, to John Stedman, of Aſton in the 


ſame county, Gentleman ; and Cecily, the third, to 
Richard Hotchkis, of Priers-Ditton in Shropſhire, Eſq; 
IT. Edward, who 
married Mary the daughter of Edw. Waller, of Ludlow, 
=P chief-juſtice of South-Wales, by whom he had iſſue 
eight ſons and five daughters; the eldeſt ſon was Ed- 
ward, the gentleman of whom we now treat; the ſe- 
cond was named William, and was made a ſerjeant at 
law, and died a bachelor ; as did the third, James, 


bury in Shropſhire, by whom he had five ſons, 1. Ed- 
ward, who died unmarried ; 2. William, who mar- 
ried, Frances, daughter of John Poynton ; 3. Chriſto- 
pher, 4. Adam, and, 5. Thomas, each of which died 
unmarried : and three, 
was married to Robert Marſhal, of Shrewſbury : 2. 
Frances, and, 3. Jane ; neither of which were 
married. 


LZ] Particularly on the 16th of March, 1641.} 
he votes which gave offence were as follow, viz. 
That the kingdom hath been of late, and ſtill is in 
* ſo evident and imminent danger, both from enemies 
abroad, and a Popiſh party at home, that there is 


who was a fellow of All-Souls-College in Oxford, an urgent and inevitable neceſſity of putting his Ma- 
where he batchelor of law, and in 1628 ſuc- * jeſty's ſubjects into a poſture of defence, for the ſafe- 
ceeded Dr Helme as chancellor of the dioceſe of guard both of his Majeſty and his people. That the 
i) Wood's Fa- Worceſter (1) ; he was created doctor of law on the | par and Commons fully apprehending this danger, 
fi, Vol. I. col. 8th of Degember, 1635, and died during the civil war * and being ſenfible of their own duty to provide a 
_ (2). The fourth fon, William, married Mary the + ſuitable prevention, have in ſeveral petitions addreſſed 
(2) 14. col. 263. daughter of John Webſter, of Amſterdam, merchant. © themſelves to his Majeſty for the orderi and 


— Oxford, where, after commencin 
; — „ de 


John, the fifth, was a fellow of All-Souls, Oxford, 
and choſen Maſter of the Temple in 1638. Nathaniel, 
the fixth, ſerved under the Earl of Southampton in the 
Low-Countries. Timothy, the ſeventh, was one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer, and lies buried in the 
Temple church. The name of the eighth was Samuel, 
who, as well as his two next elder brothers, died un- 
married. Of the daughters, Martha, the ſecond, and 
Joan, the fifth, died unmarried ; Anne, the eldeſt, 
was wife of Thomas Ketelby, of Steple, in the county 
of Salop, Mary, the third, of Gilbert Jones, coun- 
ſellor at law, and Priſcilla, the fourth, of Periott Price, 
of Scoteſborough in Pembrokeſhire. Their father died 
in 1621, and was buried at Llanvoir in Deobighſhire. 
III. Chriſtopher, who was a ſtudent of Chriſt-Church- 
maſter of 
died the 6th of Aeguſt, 1578, was inter- 
his family at Mounſlow. IV. Adam, who 
married t, daughter of Edward Jacon, of 
Thongland, by whom he had ſeven children, fix boys 


and a girl, all of which died without iſſue. V. Wil- 


VOL. V. No. 249. 


« diſpoſing of the Militia of the kingdom, in fuch a 
© way, as was upon, by the wiſdom of both 
© Houſes, to be moſt effetual and for the pre- 
* ex) of the kingdom ; yet not obtain it, 
0 but ki Majefly did ſeveral times refuſe to give his 
© royal aſſent thereto. That in this caſe of extreme 
* danger, and of his Majeſty's refuſal, the ordinance 
6 on by both Houſes for the militia, doth oblige 
© the people, and ought to be obeyed by the funda- 
mental laws of this kingdom. That ſoch perſons as 
s 


ſhall be nominated Deputy-Lieutenants, and ap- 
proved of by both Houſes, ſhall receive the com- 
mands of both Houſes to take upon them to execute 
3 ape bn 
A private c ation ad wit . 
„ was a member of the Houſe of Com- 


mons, and devoted to the King, but had always a 


t regard for the Lord-Keeper ; and being a good 
Gent ſurprized at his ſeeming extraordinary behaviour 
one day paid him a vifit at Exeter. Houſe, where (they 
ue, erat bat. ſtudy) be told him with a 

33 | | great 


daughters, 1. Dorothy, who - 


(3) la. Rutb- 
worth, Vol. IV. 


p $54- 
Clarendon, Vol. 


IV. p 154 


* 


{4 - - 

> TT: LI EC TCO! N 
is late ebndu&, and ſheun ſuch an attachment to the King's 

his iatereſt, that he propoſed they ſhould write to the King, and per- 
wade him rather to write a kind invitation to the Lord- Keeper, to come to York, and 
bring the Seal with him, than think of giving it to any other perſon. This advice was 
followed and embraced by the King, who, though he ftill continued doubtful of the man, 
was moved by the reaſons aſſigned; and Mr Hyde continuing his intunacy with him, and 
being convinced, that, as things then ſtood, the leading men in both Houſes having lately 
held a conſultation, whether it was not adviſable to have the Great Seal depoſited in ſome 
ſecure place, from whence, when wanted, it might be delivered to the Keeper (with 


King, or the Seal's being t from him, there was no time to loſe; a day was fixed for 
Lord Littleton's delivering it to a meſſenger ſent from the King, and at the fame time 
it was agreed, that Mr Hyde ſhould ſet out for York firſt, and the Keeper follow him 
thither : which was accordingly done, the Seal being ſent on the 22d, and the Keeper 
!) Ruthworth, ſet out for the North the 23d of May, 1642 (J): but notwithſtanding this piece of ſervice, 
Sten vd. and eminent proof of his loyalty at the riſque of his life, he could never totally regaia the 
1. p-4422> King's confidence, or the eſteem of the Court party [DJ. However, he continued 
omen lere to enjoy his poſt; was created Doctor of Laws the 25th of January following, and 
= — Jone; made one of the King's Privy-Council, and Colonel of a Regiment of Foot, ſome time 
Wh cone. before his death, which happened the 27th of Auguſt, 1645, at Oxford: where he 
— was buried on the north ſide of the choir, in the cathedral of Chriſt. Church, and had a 
makes it tobe funeral oration pronounced over him by Dr Henry Hammond, then univerſity orator (m). 
the 15th of that In May 1683, his only daughter Anne, Lady Littleton, widow of Sir Thomas Littleton, 
nother writer Baronet, erected a ſumptuous monument of black and white marble over his grave, with 
fixes it wo Joly; an inſcription thereon, in which he is ſaid to be deſcended from Sir Thomas Liittleton, 
= ab we, and Knight of the Bath, qui ſub Edwardo IV. Fuſticiarius, Leges Anglia municipales (prius in- 
g Arete ) in Enchiridion feliciter reduxit : opus in ame vun juriſconſullis uenerumdum, Sc. 

Vol. II. p. 312, (#): i, e. who being a Judge under Edward the Fourth, happily reduced the municipal 
in May, Laws of England (before undigeſted) into a manual: a work to be venerated by the pro- 
feſſors thereof in every age. Lord Clarendon, who had a peculiar eſteem for him, gives 

e ine Ozone him (in the place laſt cited) this character. He was a man of great reputation in the 
« profeſſion of the Law, for learning, and all other advantages which attend the moſt 

"yl eminent men. He was of a very good extraction in Shropſhire, and inherited a fait 
fortune and inheritance from his father. He was a handſome and a proper man, of a 
very graceful preſence, and notorious courage, which in his youth he had manifeſted 
* with his ſword. He had taken great pains in the hardeſt and moſt knotty part of the 
Law, as well as that which was more cuſtomary, and was not only ready and expert in 
< the books, but exceedingly verſed in records, in ſtudying and examining whereof, he 
© had kept Mr Selden company, with whom he had great friendſhip, and who had much 
aſſiſted him; ſo that he was looked upon as the beſt Antiquary of his profeſſion, who 
gave himſelf up to practice; and, upon the meer ſtrength of his abilities, he had raiſed 
« himſelf into the firſt rank of the practicers of the Common-Law courts, and was choſen 
© Recorder of London before he was called to the Bench, and grew preſently into the 
* higheſt practice in all the other courts, as well as thoſe of the Law.“ He had two 
wives; the firſt was Anne, daughter of John Littleton mentioned in the foregoing ar- 
ticle, by whom he had three children, a boy and two girls, who died in their infancy. 
The ſecond was Lady Sidney Calverley, relict of Sir George Calverley of Cheſhire, and 
daughter of Sir William Jones, Knight, one of the Juſtices of the Court of King's-Bench ; 
by whom he had one daughter, named Anne, who was married to Sir Thomas Littleton, 
Baronet, being fo created 24 October, 1642, by whom ſhe had one ſon, Edward, 2 


1 


ready, unleſs they had been determined to do more: 
he added, that be foreſaw it would not be long before 
e — imparta nec it Was, 
that in that ſeaſon the great 
jefly, the proſpeR of which neceſſity, and the knowledge 
of the abovementioned conſultation hq mad him com- 
| and wote as be did in the 


7 
- 
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be ſhould 
= "till bis Majefly 
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whom they had no mind to quarrel), and by that means prevent his being ſent tor by the 


Gatisfied they would never have done what They had als 


. That he knew this compliance mult ne- 


11 T ITT IE F 61 N. 

in 4664, and lies buried in the Temple-chirch EJ. He publitied « book of Re- 
F Cuſcy = Curty of Common Peas and 

wh 

th⸗ 


Firſt and fone ſpetches in Paffiament ()), and feveral argument 


* * 
” * ſe 


— Tang Clare] Thk Lonk- of i the Tines Temp Hall, hh Frobed biays 1 
Ent eee OV ang, 


_ LITTLETON fAp au], an eminent ſcholar of the XVIIch century, was defcended 
of the Weſtrat family of Mounſlow in Woreefterſhire [CA], and botn at Hales-Owen i 
the county of Salop, the 8th of November, 1625, of which 
He was educated at Weſtminſter under the —_ 

ſtudent « 8 in the univerſity of Oxford (5), from w 
ejecbed by the viſitors appointed by Parliament, 2d November, 1646 (c). 
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, from the ſecond to the vir . vf. 


(P) Ruſhworth's 
Appendix, p. 28. 


place his father was Vicar (a). G beste- 

and, in 1644, was elected a ment to Collier's 
he was Dictionary. 

c after, he (5) Communica- 


became one of the uſhers of Weſtmiofter-hovl (4), but how long he contibucd (> is not 5767.00 1207” 


known 1 he afterwards taught in other places, and, in the beginning of 1658, was thade hoo). 
ſecond Maſter of — On the 12h of Faly ; 

in Ordinary to the King, he accumulated rhe in Divinity (e), having letrers teſti- Vol. 
monial from Dr Humphrey Henchman, Biſhop of London containing & very great cha- 4. 
racer of his abilities f 8}. And, on the 16th of September, 1674, he was inſtituted and 


of Weſtminſter- 
y, 165, being then Chaplain M7 Wo in 


Athen. Oxon. 


tlection in 1647. 


inducted into the redory of Chelſty, where he had taught ſchov] (7) fince the Keſtoration. G . v = 


The lame day he was made a 


On che 27th of May, 1685, be was licenſed 10 the chürch ef St Bowlph / 
London, which he held about fbur years, and then refigned it. He way evthor of many 
learned works: as, I. Tra 


behaviour of the Parliament viſieors, 1648, printed in obe ſheet, 4to [C}. II. Poſer me- © 


3 Suf- 
of Weſtminſter (g), and afterwardsSub- Dean (5). g of the  - 


Alderſgate, z 


Oranien, 4 Latin poem, written oh the ſtrange (0 a>. on 


tricus, froe voces omnes Novi Teſtamenti primogeniæ bexametris verfibus eomprebenſe. Lond. (*) 14. Fatti, 


1658, 4to. Greek and Latin. III. Diatriba in oo trattatus diſtribula, in gud agitur de 
flectendo, derivandi & componendi ratione. Printed with the former. IV. 


ta Reli- Y ldem. 


gionis, five quatuor capita. catechetica totidem linguis deſcripta, in uſum ſcholarum. London, Nera; Re- 


1658, 8vo, V. Complitatio Radicum in primevd Hebreorum This is 
Elementa Religionis, VI. Solomon's Gate, or an entrance into the Church being 4 familiar 


printed with 1, p. 916. 


explanation of the grounds of Religion, contained in four beads of the * viz. the Lord's (t . f. 98. 


Prayer, Apoſtles Creed, the Ten 


nd 
Dedicated to Anne Ducheſs of York. VII. Lingue Latine Liber Dictionarius, quadri- 
partitus, A Latin Dictionary, in four paxts. 1. An Engliſh-Latin. 2. A Latin-Claſ- 
fical. 3. A Latin-Proper. 4. A Latin-Barbarous, &c. Firft publiſhed in a thick 
quarto, Lond. 1678, and afterwards in 1685, with additions [DJ. VIII. Sixty-one Ser- 
mons, preached moth on public occaſions, whereof v, were formerly printed. Lond. 8vo. 
1680. IX. A Sermon, at a ſalemm meeting of the natives of the tity and county of Worceſter, 
in the church of St Mary le Bow, 24 June, 1680. Lond. 1680, 4to. X. Preface to Ci- 
cero's Works. Lond. 1681, 2 vols, folio. XI. A Tranſlation of My Selden's Jani Anglo- 
rum facies altera, with notes, from the Latin: this tranſlation was publiſhed by our au- 
thor, under the name of Redman Weſtcot, Gent. Lond, 1683, folio. With this was 

ubliſhed three other tracts, wrote by the great Selden [E]. XII. The Life of Themiſtocles, 
Gem Bs Crack This was printed in the firſt volume of Plutarch Lives, Gy 


ts, and the Sacraments. 


% 


A] Deſcended of the Moun/low 1 His fa- improvement of our author's Dictionary, by ſome gen- 
NT „e ohn Ela t res 
Moanſlow, clerk, and vicar of in 


- the pablic, and who, after acknowledging in general 

ſhire. __ ed he ? oy lay aadtr is aus accheny 

LSI. Containing a very great charafer of bim.) take a great deal of pains to inform the world of the 
That character was given in theſe wards. Vir egregi advantages their works boaſts over his: which a 
dectus, maltiplici Rteratura excultus, dodtis — 2 i a careful examination (2), (2) Preface to 
plurimi fad off & adumarus, are #ru- d chiefly in lai uſeful im- reer Die. 
ditionem, bumanitarem, N, O, nd P 1736, 7.4. 
vita reculpatam &f pie inflitztam, in cencronante fu- been done 
cultatem promptam, & exqui neither ſo 
A man egregioufly learned, He (3) 14. ibid. 
litecature, and for chat efteemed and lov together 
the good and learned, as well for his fin to that 
humanity, and ſweetneſs of manners, as incorporated and 
and religious life ; as alſo for his our author's, 
ready faculty in preaching. which there has 

(CI Tragiconaedia Omen, printed in giarto.) alterations made 

the ral was at that time that this 


Poem was hy work our author, yet Mr Anthony Cambridge DiQiionary, is, having cited authorities for 


. 1662, 8vo. () Ach. Ozea, 
. Newcourt, 


He likewiſe obſerves, that the chief merit of the (4) 14. lu. 


Wood (1) informs us, that Dr Thomas Barlow freguent- words, and marked all the poetical ones (5). (5) Id, . 19. 
4 2 2 


ly, ſaid it was writzen by Mr john Carrick, 

of Chriſi-Charch, whom the Doctor noted as the anthor 
in a copy of the Poem in bis own ſtady. 

4 Er Latin Dictianary, 1 — 1685, with 4d. 
tions] The Cambrid iQuionary, called L. 

Rimane Difionarium [uculentum seu, which wan © ri 

printed 693 in quarto, is a copy with ſome ſmall 
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1, Sec his Mo- 
nument. 

Mr Wood ſays, 
Sunday 1 July. 


(4) General Dic- 
tionary, under 
this article. 


(a) From his 
Epitaph 


(6) Wood, Ath. 
edit. 1721. Vol. 
II. col. 1088, 
and Epitaph. 


(e) Idem Fafti, 
Val. II. col. 5. 


(4) Ibid, col. 53. 


 Bradfield in the ſame county, by Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; patron of that living in right of 


LITTEHETON. LLOYD 


ſeveral hands. Lond. 1683, 9. He alſo publiſhed, XIII. Diſfſtrtetio Epiflolaris d 
' Furamento Medicarum, qui. 'OPKOE. 


| EZ INMOKPATOTE diciiur,. In gud ven. uir D. Bok 
duinus Hamey, M. D. veterem vulgarem verfionem i ns aliam ſubſtitnit novam. 1. e. A 

Epiſtolary Diſſertation on the Oath of Phyſicians, called the Oath of Hi tn 
which the worſhipful Dr Baldwin Hamey, diſapproving the old vulgar tranſlation, hath 
ſubſtiruted another new one. XIV. An elaborate Latin inſcription, in proſe and verſe, 
intended for the monument erected in memory of the dreadful fire, which happened in, 
and almoſt conſumed, the city of London, on the ſecond, third, and fourth days of ; 
tember, 1666. This is printed at the end of his Dictionary, a little before which is alſo, 
XV. An elegant Epiſtle in Latin verſe to the abovenamed Dr. Hamey. He had likewiſe 
made large collections towards a new Lexicon of the Greek tongue, in which he was per- 
fectly ſkilled ; as he alſo was in Rabbinical Jearning and the Oriental. languages: having 
for ſome ſmall time before his death attempted to reduce the ſtudy of them into a narrower 
compaſs, by freeing them from the number of radixes, with which that branch of litera- 
ture is incumbered in the common Lexicons. And, as he had exhauſted great part of his 
fortune in purchaſing books and manuſcripts, in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, 
tongues, with each of which he was well acquainted, he would, if he had enjoyed a lon- 
ger life, undoubtedly have executed ſo uſeful a deſign, He was —_—_— well verſed 
in the abſtruſeſt parts of the Mathematics, and wrote many tracts on Myſtical Numeration, 
which manuſcripts fell into the hands of his brother-in-law the Reverend Dr Hockin. 
This gentleman of univerſal learning departed this life, on Saturday the thirtieth day of 


June, 1694 (i), and was buried in his own church at Chelſey, where a monument is 


erected to his memory [F]. He was extremely charitable, eaſy of acceſs, communica- 
tive, affable, facetious in converſation, free from paſſion, of a ſtrong conſtitution, and a 
venerable countenance : a moſt excellent Philologiſt and Grammarian, and an univerſal 
ſcholar. We are told (&), that he received a grant from King Charles the Second to ſuc- 


ceed Dr Buſby, as head maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool ; but dying before him, the King's 


intention was prevented. 


EI A monument is erefed to his memory.) On which i. e. 
is the following inſcription. | | 
| | Near this plage is laid the Body 
Hic prope ſitum eſt Corpus | Of the moſt learned, and of Letters the beſt deſerving 
Doctiſſimi Viri, & de Literis optime meriti Man, 
Avant LirTLETON, S. T. P. Abbau LiTTLETON, Profeſſor of ſacred Theology, 
Capellani Regii, Canonici Chaplain to the King, 
Wed terienk Canon of Weſtminſter, 
Hojus Ecclek Rector W years) of this 
(Per ſpatium XXIV Annorum) Reftoris, And extranily Stk wall the a 
Omnibus hujas Parochiz Incolis | 9 — | 
Unice Chari. He was deſcended from an ancient and venerable 
E Stirpe antiqua & venerabili oriundi. Family. 
 Objit ultimo die Junii, 1694. | | Hediedon the laſt day of June, 1694, 
Anno Ztatis ſuz 67. In the 67th year of his age. 


LLOYD{[WiLLtiam}, ſucceſſively Biſhop of St Aſaph, of Coventry and Lichfield, 
and of Worceſter, in the laſt, and part of this, century ; was grandſon of David Lloyd, 
of Henblas in the iſle of Angleſey, Eſq; and ſon of Richard Lloyd, B. D. Rector of 
Tilehurſt, and Vicar of Sunning, in Berkſhire. He was born at Tilehurſt, Auguft 18, 
1627 (a), and educated by his father in fchool-learning ; wherein he made ſo great a pro- 
um. that at eleven years of age, underſtanding Latin, Greek, and ſomething of Hebrew, 

was entered [A] a ſtudent of Oriel-college, Oxford, in Lent-term, 1638-9; and the 
year following, or thereabouts, became Scholar of Jeſus-college (5). October 25, 1642, 


he was admitted Bachelor of Arts (c); which degree being compleated by determination, 


he left the univerſity, then garriſoned for his Majeſty's uſe : and after the ſurrender of it, 
namely, December 9, 1646, he took the 
of ' Jeſus-college, In 1648, he was ordained Deacon by Dr Skinner Biſhop of Oxford 
and afterwards employed in the country, as tutor to the children of William Backhouſe, 
of Swallowfield in the county of Berks, — Upon the ejection of Dr Pordage by the 
Preſbyterian committee, Mr Lloyd was preſented, in December 1654, to the rectory of 


his wife. Accordingly he was examined by the Tryers of thoſe times, and paſſed wich 


approbation z 
[4] That at eleven years of age, underſtanding La- lu Linguarum orientalium ſtudio animum adhiboit, 
tin, Greek, and ſamething of Hebrew, he vas entered, Ut fingulare Academiz Oxonienfis 
&c.] So his epitaph in us. Evaſerit Und ENS 


Puer admodum ea uberrimz indolis edidit Specimina, So that he was not admitted * at 1 7 | * as 
Ita Græcis Romaniſque Scriptoribus inſudavit, A. Wood affetts (+). 5 NT 


degree of Maſter of Arts (4), being then Fellow 


(x 


(3) See P. 1. 


the cathedral church of Saliſbury (x). About which time, as alſo in 1673, he publiſhed 


great encourage 
' © reprinted, and anſwered in behalf of the Royaliſts.” ment This muſt give to the Romaniſts, to ſee how 


apptobation; but defigns being laid againſt him by two Miniſters of Reading, who wanted 
to bring in one Dr CEPT, and pretended that Sir Humphrey Forſter had right of pre- 

to reſign his preſentation to Mr Aſhmole, than to undergo 0 Wood Ath. 
a conteſt with thoſe buſy men (e). In 1656, he was ordained Prieft by Dr Brownrig; — 
Biſhop of Exeter; and, in the ſame year, went to Wadham-college, as governor to John ee, Bu; | 
Backhouſe, Eſq; who was Gentleman-Commoner there: with whom he continued *cill + La un. 
1659 (f). On the fifth of September, 1660, he was incorporated Maſter of Arts at 
Cambridge (g) 3 and, about the ſame time, made one of the Prebendaries of the collegiate 18 
church of Rippon. In July 1666, he was appointed Chaplain in Ordinary to King 
Charles the Second (b); July the ſecond, 1667, he took the of Doctor in Divinity D 
(i) ; and, in December the ſame year, became Prebendary of Willsford and Woodford in þ. 1j. 


ſome excellent tracts againſt Popery BJ. In 1668, he was preſented by the Crown to the ©, © 
vicarage of St Mary's in Reading, and, on the thirteenth of June following, inſtalled 
Archdeacon of Merioneth. May 3» 1672, he was alſo inſtalled Dean of Bangor; and, . 16%. 
in 1674, appointed Reſidentiary of Sarum (/). The fixth of December, 1676, he was 
inſtituted to the vicarage of St Martin's in the Fields, Weſtminſter, at the preſentation of (# 14=, 4- 
the Crown, upon the advancement'of Dr Lamplugh to the ſee of Exeter. On this occa- 
ſion Dr Lloyd reſigned the Prebend of Cadington minor in the church of St Paul's, to (/) Ibid. 
which 
[B] About which time, as 40% in 1673, he publifoed * in ſo critical and dangerous a juncture, deſerves, and 


ſome excellent Trafs againſt Popery.) In 1667, he pu- * I doubt not in time will have, a 


bliſhed, I. The late Apology in behalf of the Papiſis ration. "Tis eaſie to believe how 


Lond. 4to. It was an Anſwer to a Pamphlet, of one * very willing men were to meet them, and how freely 
ſheet, intituled, * To all the Royalifts that ſuffered for * the pen was drawn in their. favour.” — Whereupon 
his Majefly : and to all the re of the good P of our learned Prelate, tho“ always — 
England, the humble Apology of the Eg Catholics.” Zeal againſt „thought it neceſſary to vindicate 
Lond. 1666. Which Apology was written by Roger himſelf, in the cation of his Sermon on November 
Palmer Earl of Caftlemaine, and Robert Pugh a ſecu- 5, 1680, to the Lords ſpiritual and temporal. — . I 
lar Prieft. The Authors and Printer being fought af- have been tax'd (faith he) as being not Proteſtant 
ter, and flying, the preſſes were broken by order of the enough, on account of a Book, called, Confidera- 
Houſe of Commons. — However, they ſoon publiſhed rien: — true way to ſuppreſs Popery in this 
a Reply to the Doctor's Anſwer, intituled, 4 Reply to * AN ow far I was concerned in that Trea- 


the Anſwer of the Catholic Apology, or, 4 clear Vin- „the Preface to it ſufficiently declares. The 
dication of the Catholics of England from all matter 4 Book itſelf was publiſh'd in Michael mas term (4), (4) That is in 
fa charged againſt them by their enemies. Lond. 1676, juſt two years before the Popiſh Plot was diſ- the Bookſellers 
1668. This alſo was ſeized. II. Dr. Lloyd publiſh- * covered. The deſign of it was propoſed to me as *7* **77- 
ed in 1673, * A ſeaſonable Diſcourſe ſhewing the Ne- the likelieſt Remedy at that time againſt the ſame 

* ceſlity of maintaining the eſtabliſhed Religion, in op- * diſeaſe under which we are now labouring for life, 

* poſition to Popery.” Lond. 4to. This Diſcourſe or death: but it was before thing were come to ſuch 

was occaſioned by His Majeſty's Decharation of Indul- a dangerous cri I ſaw it was much the fame 

| wherein he granted Liberty to all forts of Diſ- * defign that many of the beſt and moſt eminent Pro- 

enters from the Church of England, to exerciſe their * teſtants, particularly Q. Elizabeth and K. James, 

Religions, and ſuſpended the Execution of the Penal * had at ſeveral times countenanced, and put in prac- 

Laws in force againſt them (2). This alſo was anſwer- * tice with very good ſucceſs : they were, next to the 

ed by the Earl of Caſtlemaine, in a pamphlet intituled, * uniting of Proteſtants, for the dividing of Papiſts, 

A full aner and confutation of « ſcandalous pamphlet * whole chief advantage hitherto has been their Union, 

called A ſeaſonable Diſcourſe, &c. Antw. alias Lond. ſych as it is, and our needleſs Divifions. But at that 
une I thought it more proper and ſeaſonable than 
„upon the beſt judgment that I could make of 


31 


« 
« 
* Shewing the Neceſſity of maintaining the Eſtabliſhed their and our circumſtances. And I have ſome rea- 
* Religion in tion to Popery. Or, a Reply to * ſon to think I was not miſtaken in this. For now 1 
2 Treatiſe, A full Anfwer and confutation of * ſee that at the very time 
* & ſcandalous Pamphlet, c. Lond. 1674, 4to. me, and while I was formin 
And the Earl of Caſtlemaine wrote Obſervations on this * the Papiſts themſelves were 
reaſonable Defence. IV. Dr Lloyd publiſhed, * The * of this very thing, as bein 
Difference between the Church and the Court of Rome * moſt likely to blaſt their 
* conſidered, in ſome Reflections on a Dialogue enti- from that ruine which they 
* tuled, 4 Conference between two Protefiants and a * us. Thus Coleman (5) at i (5) Ang 30, 
* Papift.” Lond. 1673, 4to. V. To theſe let us add *s Internuncio (6), is but one thing (ſaith 1675. 
| he) ts be feared, (whereof I have a apprebenſien) 
I that can bi 2 ang. & > (0.5. Fs 
Divifen among the Catbolick: themſebves. * How di- on of Let- 


It follows by * Propoſitions to the Par- , ef be 


1680 (3), reflects upon it, in theſe words. —— © There 


; 
; 
5 
1 
| 


grown 1676 

* ftrangely moderate towards theſe old enemies of our Pro- Id. p. bn. 
Church and State. New projects of Reconciling us 

* were ſet on foot, and were written to diſtin- 

S from the Court of Rome 

« fore the Diſcovery of the Plot, pretends, Thar ther 

* tore there 

* ought to be a difference made between Papiſts of 

* loyal and diſloyal principles. This book, as it was 

«+ written more artificially chan the reft, and publiſhed 
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Repertorium, 
Val. I. p. 132, 
692. 


) . Le Neve's 

aſti, &c.. p. 22. 
Wood Ath, as 
above. 


aforeſaid, October 31, 1678, a Sermon at the funeral of Sir Edaund-bury Gadize 


which ſome account is given in the note [C 


I L © V D. 


O Newrourt's which he had been collated May 4, 1672 (n). He preached in the church of St Martin's 


Jy of 


In 1680, being premated to the bi 


of St Aſaph, he was conſecrated the third of October at Lambeth. (z). He pabliſhed, in 
1684, The Hiſtory of the Government of the Church, as it was in Great-Brizain- and 
Ireland, when they firſt received the Chriſtian Religion [PD]. On the eighth of Jane; 
| . td 1688, 


[C] 4 Sermon at the Funeral of Sir Edmund bury 
Godfrey.), In that Sermon he gives the following ac- 
count of Sir Edmund-bury. — * Our friend could have 
no great eſtate, being the tenth ſon of his father, 
* who had four ſons than he was: and his 
father was a younger ſon of his er: So that 
* though his father had a plentiful eſtate, and his 
« grandfather one of the faireſt in his country, yet but 
* a ſmall portion of theſe could fall to his ſhare. —— 
* His Education was futable to his birth; being 
0 — up at Weſtmiaſter · School, from whence he 
* was ſent to the Univerſity, thence to traveb in foreign 
* parts; then he came to live in the Inns of Court, 
* where wanting health, he retired for a time into the 
* countrey. He was brought back to London 
* with an intimate friend and Relation z who having 
* fuffered much for the late King, whoſe Servant he 


was, turned what he had left into money, and to 


(3) Sermon, p. 
In, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 24. 


hes South of. Graham's Dike was 


make the moſt of that, employed it in a wood-yard 
in the pariſh of St Martin's: — What money Sir Ed- 
* mund-bury had, he laid it out as with his 
friend. and ſo i ed it, till he had wherewith to 
* live like himſelf.” Then he withdrew from all bufi- 
nefs, and was made a Juſtice — OO in which 
ſtation he did the moſt perhaps of any man in 
is time So that K. . II. often ſaid, He 
took Sir Edmund Godfrey to be the beſt juſtice of 
Peace in this kingdom.'— * He was (as it were) born 
to be a Jaſtice of Peace ; his grand-father, bis father, 
his elder brother were ſo before him. The two laſt 
were alſo members of parliament. His great-grand- 
father was a Captain, which was confiderable in thoſe 
days. In the plague- time, he fed many poor 
with his own hands, diſtributed as well phyfic as 
food, expaſing himſelf ro be pulled and haled by 
them ſometimes. And that which exceeds all the 
reſt, where the officers durſt not, he went himfelf 
into the peſthouſe to ſeize on a malefaftor. — I 
knew him (ſays he) to be a juſt and charitable man, 
a devaut, a zealous and conſcientious Chriſtian. 
His Religion was more for uſe than ſhew. And yet 
he was canſtant in all the acts of God's worſhip. 
He loved the Commanion of the Church, as well out 
of judgment as affection And though the Compaſ- 
fion that he had for all men that did amiſs, extended 
itſelf to all manner of Difſencers ; and among them 
he had a kindneſs for the perſons of many Reman 
Catholicks : yet he always declared a i ha- 
* tree and deteſtation of Popery.* 8 of the 
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Then the Saxons conquered an the belt of Brieain, 
and called ie Afterwards, 
ſeated themſelves the Pits : Firſt, about the 
year 5300, they erefted the kingdom of Argile. About 
the year 850, they conquered all that was North of 
Grahdam's-dike. After the year goo, they got the'reft 
of that countrey ; and then it came to be called Scor- 
land. Chap. H. The Britans were Chriſtians under 
the Roman Empire. In the year 412, the South Picts 
were converted by a Britan. In the year 432, the 


Scots in Ireland were ' converted by Bricans x Not 

Palladius, but by Patrick. In the year 560, the North 
Picts were converted by Scots out of Ireland. Before 
this laſt converſion the Romans had loft Britain. Chap. 
IIT. That in Britain there were ſuch Biſhops as were 
in all other parts of the Roman Empire. There were 
of the Brituh 


„ forme of cach order, at the 


year 314. The Nicen coun- 

el was received. by the Brit : and fo was 
that of Sardica. 'There were divers Britiſh Biſhops at 
council of Ariminem. The continuance of the 

in Britain, out of 

Bede. Chap. IV. The Churck-govern- 
ment among the South-Pifts was the ſame that was in 
Britain. The like was in Ireland among the Seots ; 
whether brought in by Palladizs, or rather by St Fa- 
trick, Chap. V. Of Church-government among the 
Scots and North Pits in Scotland; and a thofe 
whom they 3 in d. That Colomba, 
though no Bihop himſelf, was for proper Epiſcopaey. 
He acknowledged that Biſhops were Len ws 
by ters; and had a Biſhop to ordain in his Monaftery. 
There Aidan was epiſcopally ordained ; and was pro- 
perly Biſhop of the North-Humbrians : ſo was Finan 
after him, and then Coleman, and Fuda, c. Chap. 
VE. That all the other Biſhops ordain'd by the Scots 
were proper Biſhops. Seck was Diamz, whom Finan 
ordain'd Biſhop ef Mercia; and ſuch was his Succeſſour 
Ceollah, and Tromhbere, and Cedd. Chap. VIE. A 
Confutation of that late Fable of a Church-govern- 
ment in Scotland by a fort of Monks called Culders. 
No mention of Caldees till after the year 800. No 
author for this fable eilt long after. —— In this 
work our leamed Author reflects with great ſeverity npon 
of Monmouch, and his copier Hector Boethius. 

— k was anfwered with great vebemence by Sir 
George Mackenzie of Roſehaugh, Advocate to K. 
James II. who intituled his A „A Defence of the 
Antiquity of the Royal Line of Scotland: With a true 


falſe repont ſpread, of Sir Edm. having ki imſelf, Acrommt when the Sevty were govern'd by Kings in the 
he fays;— * I confeis I knew noe what to think my- qe of Britain.” 22 1685, 8 d. which 
« ſelf, till. I faw the contrary with my eyes. When I Anſwer the Difpute is of with © —e I nag 
* faw he was firangled as well as thruſt hk, I and the , for cutting 44 fiftitious Kings in 
* ſoon confidered, that no man could kill hi both the Hiſtory of Scotland, (viz. from I. to Con- 
« 4 gal} is repreſented as guilty of the higheſt erimes and 

[D The Hiftory of the Government of the Church, a: miſdemeanors. For thus ſpeaks Sir (19), with 
it Was in Great Britain and treland, when they fr that petulance natural to Pleaders ; with the fpirit of 
recevued the Chriflian Relipidn.) This Book was or» a true Raule and with that ſauey liberty which too 
caſianed by the Diſputes par many of that | take at the barr — It 


Bpiſeopacy, 

Veulach David Mondel's Treatiſe upon char fubjeR 
(N: In which Diſputes, Among other Arguments aſed 
againſt Epiſcopal Government, there was none that 
made more noiſe in the world, or gave more colour to 
the. cauſe of the adverſaries of Epiſcopacy, than that 
which they drew from the example of the ancient 
Scatilh Church. And the ſubſtance of it was, Thar in 
the ſecond eemary, or beginning of the third,” there 
was a Church formed in Scotland without Biſheps, 
and that it: continued ſo for ſome hundreds of years. — 
Ia oppolition to which, the Biſhop ſhews in this learn · 
.ed. Book, chap. I. Fhat all the oder whic h 

eld by the Roman 
Britans ; and all North of it by the Pits, who were 
divided into North and South Ireland wis peo- 
pled by the Scots, and was the onely Scotland in thoſe 
timem There were no Scots in Britain before the year 
300. Afterward they made incurſions bat ſettled 


1 


* ſtem's, faith he, neither juſt ou that any Epi/- 
' copal Anther ſhould have d fo highly the 
* een 
* byterian ; a for it to cut off 44 Kings (all preced- 
* ing Corauus, who began his reign ammo 5o0r) and to 
© expoſe on à pillory as Forgers, our many and grave 
s Hiſtorians. e feems 2 great injury to out my 
to have their Line formed, ſo as thereby to poſt- 
* pone them to many others,” — and prove that they 
canat make owt © their Antiquity till Malcolm the 
HN, time: and fo our Kings will be amongft the 
© laſt of all Crows'd Heads. —— Whoever ſhortens the 
© Royal Line, leffers (though without deſign) the influ- 
«* ence of our Kiogy, and end the Succeffon. — I 
« admire, that any of the ſubjefts of Grear-Bricain did 
© not think it a degree of ye Mae (12), to i 

and ſhorten the Royal Line of ings.'—Dy Stil- 
lingfleer having ſeen this Defence in M. S. (rz) wrote a 


part of the Scots - 


(to) In his Let 
ter to the Eul i 
Perth, pre i 
to the Defence, 
Pp. 2, 4, 10, Il; 


(11) J. e. Trev 
ſon. 


(12) See Wook 
Faſti, Vol. II. 


not here till after the decay of the Roman Empire. very handſome und fall Anſwer to it, by way of - 24 cal, 337! 
«+ | - 4 


(13 


(14 


4 L © Y V. 


688, he was one of the fix Biſhops, who, together with Archbiſhep Sancraſt, were 
committed to the Tower, for ſubſcribing. and eleating a. petigi 


* 


oy. 


« Contemporaries: with an Epiſtle. to the Reverend Dr Bentley. about Porphyry's and (x) Weed Akan 
« Tamblichug's Lives of Pythagoras [EI The 22d of January, 169 g- 17, be was SETTER 


face to his Origizes Britannice, c. Lond. fol. 1685. He begins that Epillſe with obſerving, That upon 
wherein he that there is more reaſon to ad- putting his collections in order, to draw ont a Chro- 
* mire at the frangeneſi of this Accuſation, unleſs it no ccount of the life of Pythagotaa, if it were 
* were intended to ſhew that he [Sir George] could as e ;* he found * they look'd like maon - ſhina in 
well proſecute as write againſt the Biſhop by virtue of * rough, water, all over diſcord and confuſion : Out, of 
© his office, for diſputing their Antiquities. As though which, ſays be, Pam fo far from making out that 
* the fundamental Co itation of — © which I defign'd, a perfect Account of his life, that 
« were at all concerned in the credit of He&or- Boethius ; I maſt eſs, I can't do any thing towards it. 
for upon it, the main ſtreſs of this matter doth. reſt.” * There is not in all my . any one certain : 
(13) Pref, 5. 4. (13) — He had faid a little Safer. (19), that, © It * year in which apy thing bappan'd ta him, or was 
is not e S done by bim. Vet I cannot lament that great map's 
(14) Itid, f. 3- or quote Authors at ſecond hand, or diſpute warmly * mijsforwne in this, not aur neither: for as he way a 
out of commom places, that is preſently, fit to judge „berge jugler, his Life, being all fa and looſe, I 
about ſach things.. Sis George publiſhed a Re- * muſt s ſay, is written worthy of himſelf : and it 
ply, intitaled, Antiquity of the Royal Line of Scot- is not only come intire into our þ notwithſtand- 
land farther cleared and defended again the exceptions ing thoſe defects I have mention d; 
lately offered by Dy Stillingfleet in bis Vindication of the * im 
Bien of Se Afaph. Lond. 1686, 8vo. Both the 
Defence and Reply were tranſſated into Latin by P. 8. ningn (2+) Jonfius de 
and printed at Utrecht in 1689, 8vo. with a dedicatars * ploy's their pers on this ſubject, there are three that _ Hiſt, 
Epiſtſe to J. G. Grevius. —— Ti to be obſerv'd, ary, at large ; Diagenes Larr tins; 
rhat the has been guilty in his Book of ſome few ichas, Theſe three, I believe, 
Fnaccuracies, for which he is ſharply cenſured by 
% Page 26. It M*kenzie. The frft is in the Preface , where he calls 
i not paged John de Fordun, the Monk of Forden. Now John de For- 
don, author of the Scoti. Chronicom,was certainly na Monk, glory. They <= m 2 
(15) Vide Pref. but a prieſt and chaplain of the Church of Aberdeen; and 1 for his Parts and Inventions for the good of 
Fenton . 1d, chere was no ſuch monaſtery as Fordon in Scotland (15). © mankind : they tell us What Diſcoveries he: made in 
78. 79. 5 Sir George M kenaie therefore triumphs in this miflake, natural Philoſaphy : how much he 
X and fays, Fordon * iscalled a Mont by the Biſhop (who ſtu- thematical Sciences, as well b 
n dies ſtill his own conveniency) to male the world believe © vels. But above all, they 
&. b. 14 be was inclin'd to lie, as the Monks are ſaid to have © the Gods, and of the thingy 
© been in that age ; and to ſhew him interefled for the 
(17) Preface to * 1 of Monk: and Cul daes from Biſhops (16. 
ore Brit, Dr Stillingfleet, in his Reply to Sir (17), 
Þ 57 grants it was a miſtake but net de „and a very 


. + pardonable one, ſince » Who bad read him, that Py thagosas was æ 
(4) Werz. „. Eich (18), fome thought him d Mook ;* and the * Daift, as well as both 4polle and 
1. 643. very learned G. J. Voſſius makes the author of the i | ify'd men, which he 

Scotichronicony to have been Abbot of Forda or Fordon © ſhew'd by the in thoſe places 
(19) Voſſ. de (19) : confounding bim with the Abbat of Ford in. when he was to. ſee their ſepulchres.. Indeed by 
7" Lat. 1.2: Devonſhire (200. A ſecond miſtake committed by * thoſe. verſes, ane cannot bat think that be defpiſed 


the Biſhop, is in page 38, of the ſame Preface : where © thoſe made Gods in his heart: 
(20) Stillingfieee Be ſays, © after this ſucceſſion from Fergus was publiſh. * thoſe Philaſdphers that tell us the 
Orig, Brit, . ed by Hader Boethius, it ſeems it was not then be- according, to the latitude. of their princi 


91 
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il 


8 


| they 
249, re Fox * were nevertheleſs as zealous as he was for the propa- 

0 re Virgil tells us (21), that when HeSor's book * gain of Heathen idolatry. What notions men have 
(21) Ange- * was newly come forth: Gawen Duglas, biſhop of © of a Deity, one: cannat better judge than by their 
ot 3 © Dunkeld, warned him of it, and earneſtly prayed © morals. For every one that hath any ſenſe of Reli- 
Thy, Logs, him not to follow that Fliftory in writing of the Sco» * gion, will endeavour to qanform- himſelf to the God 


Batav, 2649, tiſh matters.” — But Gawen Duglas dyed in the year 
$10, 1521 (23), and HeQor's Hiſtory was not publiſfied till 
1526. Therefore his Hiſtory was not the Hiſtory 
(22) Pol. Verg, meant by G. Dugles ; but it was that of J. Major, 
vid. p. 7. which was publiſhed in 1520. And indeed P. Vergil 
(23) See M'ken- 
"4 Deſence, 
ally 4 1 rebus Scaticis explicandis 
BOETHIVS committed by the Biſhop, is · in the body of the Book, 
irc ron]. P. 153- where he calls Tho: Demſter a Fefuit. For 
was no Jeſuit, but firſt a $chook-maſter at Paris, and 


(24) — afterwards Profeſſor Banarariu at Bologna, and a mar- 


kc, p. 30. avs died man. He called himſelf Haran of Muireſk, and 


the article ſaid that he had quitted Scotland ſor the. ſake of bis 
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(39) Porphbyr. 


(31) D. Laert. 
viii. 4+ | 


(32) Idem ibid. 
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(3 Porph. p. 
1291. 
Iambl. c. 25. 


(34) Herod. ii. 
| Diog. Laert. 


{ 36) Diog. Laert. 


vin. 41. 
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„when Euphorbus was rarity Menelaus (which 
in the year before Chriſt, 1185) then his ſoul, 
ſaid, came into Athalides the ſon of Mercury. 
his death, it came into-Hermotimus : then into 
Pyrrhus a Fiſherman ; and at — — _ 
This is Porphyry's way i 
But from others we have it, That Py- 
— 4 — aſed to ſay, That his foul was in 

ides before it came into Euphorbus. In 


* n 
II frk 
2 
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* way thither, the privilege not to drink the waters of 
* Lethe, the drinking whereof makes fouls forget all 
* that paſs'd in this world : and fo it is plain, how, as 
Pythagoras uſed to ſay (31), Euphorbus remembred 
his foul had dwelt formerly in the body of Zthali- 
des, and Hermotimus, that his ſoul was in both theſe, 
the Fiſherman, that his ſoul was in thoſe three, 
Pythagoras, that his foul was in them all. 
alſo tell us, how it came to paſs, that in 600 
ears that ſoul of his was only in two bodies, namely, 
Hermotimus and the Fiſherman : for Mercury, as 
Pythagoras himſelf uſed alſo to ſay (32), gave the 
ſoul of his fon Zthalides leave to reſt ſometimes in 
bade, and at other times to travel above ground; 
and fo Py himſelf ſaid, that after the Fiſher- 
man's death, his foul had refted 207 
© before it came into that body of his. 
alt this? The doctrine of Tranſmigration of Souls is 
* ſufficiently proved, if the foul of Pythagoras was at 
any time formerly in the body of Euphorbus. And 
© that, as Porphyry tells us (33), was pofitively affirm'd 
* by Pytha himſelf, and prov'd beyond diſpute ; 
* as likewiſe his ſcholar Iamblichus tells us in the very ſame 
* words. But theſe Philoſophers were wiſe ; they took 
* care to hide that their ware which would 
* have difgrac'd all the reſt. It was the Egyptian 
* doctrine (34), that fouls paſs'd out of men into beaſts, 
and fiſhes, and birds. This alfo, according to Hera- 


in badges, 
But what of 


* © clides, Pythagoras uſed to ſay of himſelf ; that he 


* remembred, not only what men, but what plants, 
* and what animals his ſoul had paſs'd through. And, 
* tho” this was more than Mercury gave to /Ethalides, 
6 wary) nt po him to tell many others how 

their had lived before they came into their bo- 
dies (35). One particularly that was beating a dog, he 
deſir d to forbear, becauſe. in to meivicn of Gorda, 
he heard a friend's ſoul ſpeak to him. —— How 
could ſuch fiftions as theſe come into mens heads ? 


ſoul of a man, and the ſoul of a brute, or a plant ; 
and there would be many more bodies than there 
would be fouls to animate them at the Refurrefion. 


would not the devil give to have theſe things 


unleſs he is bely'd by Eu 
'bey were, as one may 
tißces of an i . 
read 


* 


ki 


L L © Y Þ. 

tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Worceſter, upon the deceaſe of Dr Edward Stillingfleet (). 
having too 12 intereſted themſelves in the election * 
the county of Worceſter, and endeavoured to hinder Sir John 
ington from being choſen; a complaint was made about it to the Houſe of - 
they addreſſed the Queen, on the 21ſt of November, 


twto Crete to 


would 


ſo greedy, of vai Glory, that 
haſe it at this rate: alſo to do things 
the Power of any mortal, that is to work Mira- 
cles. * Such lies they were, I do not doubt, that Por- 
* pbyry and Iamblichus tell us (37), of his laying 
* winds, tempeſts, and earthquakes ; for of theſe th 
* do not give any particular inftance, nor are theſe 
* things mentioned by any other writers that I remem- 
ber. So likewiſe they tell us of his curing diſeaſes, 
* whether of body or mind, which they ſay, he did 
with charms : that is, as Cyril ſaith, he did them by 
the help of the devil. —— Many other lying won- 
ders they tell of him, which ſeem to have been made 
only for talk, being ſuch as could fignifie nothing to 
the good of mankind. As namely, how to ſhew his 
company what he could do, he took up ſ- ts that 
had killed other men, and handled them, ſo as that 
neither hurt him, nor he them. How for the 
ſame purpoſe, by whiſtling to an Eagle that hap- 
pen'd to fly over his head, he brought down to 
© his hand, and then let her go again. —— How by 
* ftroaking a Bear, and whiſpering a Bull in the ear, 
* he brought them both to the Pythagorean Diet : the 
* bear to eat nothing that had life ; aud the bull to 
* crop no more bean-tops, &c. — But why ſhould theſe 
* Philoſophers either be ſo wicked to abuſe the faith 
© of mankind in deviſing ſuch ftories ? Or why ſhould 
they take the pains to collect them, and pawn their 
* faith to give New 'crodic in the world ? Such great 
* Men as they were, had no doubt great Reaſon for 
this (48).* —— A few 


; 


that the 


after he obſerves, That (48) Epiftle u 


(37) Feb., 
193. 
lamblick, « 1 


all the Miraculous Stories related of Pythagoras by Por- Dr Bentley, p 


phyry, and Iamblichus ; and of Apollonius Tyaneus, 
y Philoſtratus ; were * made uſe of to this purpoſe, 
To ſhew, that all the great things that are told of 
* our Saviour in the Goſpel, were equall'd, if not out- 
done by theſe Heathen Philoſophers (39). 
In this Chronological Acrount, he gives the follow- 
ing moſt remarkable periods of the life of Pythagoras.— 
He was born either the 3d or 4th year of the 43d 


Olympiad ; and before 

Cl iſt, — 
Mor the zd year of the 43th Olympiad, before 
os Chriſt, 586,5. 
Pythagoras ſets out on his travels, the iſt year of the 
53d Olympiad—and before — 


68,7. 
He to Sidon, Byblus, Tyre; thence into 2 
ods hs mind 22 years; and into Arabia, Chal- 
dza, Perſia, &c. In his return from Babylon, he comes 
Minos's Laws ; and then home to Samos. 
goes into Italy, in the 3d year 


ee _ . Chriſt, 5465 
— He lives there all the reft of his life. And after 
having arrived to near 100 years of age, dyes, either 
in the 3d year of the 68th Olympiad, and 8 years 
before Chriſt ; or in the 4th year of the 7oth Olympiad, 
and before Chriſt 497,6 years, 
[F] 4 complaint of it was made to the Houſe of Com- 
mons.] Upon'that the Houſe came to the following 
Reſolutions. * Refolved, That it a to this Houſe, 


mr, Ao 


40 years old he 


of the 58th Olympiad, and before 


214. 


(39) Thid. . 


| AD od H. 


would be pleaſed to remove William Lord Biſhop'of Worceſter from being Al 


4, 


2 


vor 


Len 


her Majeſty, which ſbe accordihgfy did (5). Beſides the pieces above mentiqned, he writ 4 „ 10 
ſeveral other things mentioned bel im the note PI After having "arrived to the 97 8.81 ae 
| 1 01 , 5 1297 95:1) 181 190 1 241 14 'T 0 7 err L 15. 
han zu e - 10 (17.13 IRC} If 9X3 (I65 6h 301 1:33 ,M ; 4 L ˖ 


| 8g. 10 521 7 2 | n bes * 
That Mr Attorney-General do M. Ltoye, ' © fomehad begun to alter it in ſome other nations, yet 

the Lord Biſhop of Worcefler's Son, for his ſaid of. . was the. only-farm of year that was vulgarly uſed 

fence, after his privilege, as a member of the lower * in the Eaſtern countries, even then when this prophe- 

houſe of Convocation is out ®,” - -) was given. * laſtly, that their manner of 

(FI He writ feveral other thing:.} Namely, VI. * fing it was with a leap month at the end of every 

the following Sermons. 1. A Sermon preached before * year, according to the Greek way of reckoning ; bat 

the King at Whitehall, on Decemb. 1, 1667, being the way of the Eafterlings was, for fo many years tb 

the firſt Sunday in Advent z on John vi. 1 Lond. * reckon. ſo many times 360 days, without 


| . any . 
1668. o. - 2. At the Funeral of the Right Re- month or leap day | between. —— In 3 


verend Father in God John [Wilkins] late Biſhop * better underſtanding of the 7 weeks and 62 weeks, 
of Cheſter, 12 Dec. 1672; on Hebr. xiil. 7. Lond. * they are firſt to be turned into days. A week of 
1673, 4to. printed in 1678, at the end of the Biſhop's * years of 360 days to the year confiſting of 25 20 day:, 
Treatiſe of Natural Religion. — 3, —— Before the a this number taken 7 times will be 17640 days, which 


King at Whitehall, the 6th of March, 1673, on Rom. 
viii. 13. Lond. 1674, 4to. —— 4. At the funeral of 
Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, as already mentioned ; on 
2 Sam. iii. 33, 34. Lond, 1678, 4to. —— $5. At St 
Martin's in the fields, the 5th of November, 1678 ; 
on John xvi. 2. Lond. 1679, 4to. —— 6. Before 
the King at Whitehall, November 24, 1678 ; on Ach 
ii. 42. Lond, 1679, 40 wherein is a good deal of 
reading ſhewed by. the many quotations. —— 7. Before 
the Houſe of Lords, on November 5, 1680 ; on Pſalm 
cxxiv. 1, 2, 3. Lond. 1680, 4to, —— 8. Before their 
Majeſties [K. William aud Qu: Mary] at Whitehall, 
November 5, 1689, being the anniverſary day, or 
thankſgiving, for the great deliverance from the Gun- 
Powder-Treaſon, as alſo the day of his 1 8 land- 
ing in England ; on Pſalm lvii. 6, 7. Lond. 1689, 
4t0. —— 9. Before the King and 
March 1 2, 168g, 
Lond. 1690, 4to. 


* Faſt day; on 2 Pet. iii. 9. 
VII. He alſo writ, * A Letter to 


Queen at Whicehall, 


to 48 Julian years and 108 days. Theſe are 
therefore ſeven weeks, according 4x x intent of 
* this prophecy. Sixty-two ſuch weeks contain a 
number 156240 days, which turned into Julian years 
make 427 years and 278 days. Therefore theſe arc 
* fixty two weeks of years, which being added to the 
* ſeven weeks make in all 173880 days, i. e. in all 
* 476 Julian years and 21 days ; and theſe being ſo 


* added together are equal to the whole number of 


* faxty-nine weeks, that was the determinate time from 
* the going forth of the command to build Jeruſalem 
again till the Meffiah the Prince, i. e till the time 
* when the Meſhah was to be cut off.” —— Sir Iſaac 
Newton having inſerted the ſubſtance of this Diſſerta- 
tion into his Chronology, makes this obſervation upon 
it. * I have peruſed the Paper, & and find it 
* filled with excellent obſervations concerning the an- 
* tient year ; but do not find it proves, that any an- 
* tient nation uſed a year of twelve months, and 360 


Dr William Sherlack, in Vindication of that of days, without correcting it from time to time by the 
«* Toſepbus's Hiſtory, which gives an Account of Iaddus * Luminaries, to make the month keep to the courſe 


the High- prĩeſt's ſubmitti gt Alexander the Great, 
* while Darius was living. Againſt the Anſwer to the 
piece intit. Obedience and Submiſſion te the preſent 
* Ghuernment.” Lond. 1691, 4to. VIII. A Diſcourſe 
* of God's Ways of jy ng of Kingdoms. Publiihed 
by Authority.” Lond. 1691, 4to. IX. The Pre- 
© tences of the French Invaſion examined, for the in - 
* formation of the People of . Licenſed May 
25, 1692. Lond. 1692, 4to. X. He took a good 
deal of pains to explain Daniel Seventy Weeks ; and 
drew up a very learned Diſſertation upon that ſubjeQ, 
which is inſerted in the General Dictionary. In that 
Diſſertation he treats at large of the ancient year, be- 
ginning thus. What ſorts of Years it was, that the 
* Angel intended in this prophecy, hath been formerly 
© a great queſtion among learned men; Africanus, 
who, of all that we know among Chriftians, was the 
firſt that brought (kill in Chronology to the interpret- 
ing of Scripture, judged rightly, that the 69 weeks 
of this prophecy were to begin from the zoth year of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. But to meaſure from thence, 
he made uſe of Lunar years of 354 days and odd 
hours. But it is plain that would not do. - Then af- 
ter him, to mend the matter, Euſebius made uſe of 
Solar years of 365 days and 6 hours; but with no 
better ſucceſs. And no wonder that both theſe great 
men were miſtaken, for they did not confider, that 
neither of theſe two ſorts of years was known to the 
world in Daniel's time ; and therefore for Daniel to 
have reckoned by either of theſe, he muſt have bad 
another revelation. But no doubt the Angel meant 
ſach ſort of years as Daniel knew, namely ſuch as 
was uſed in that age, and in the country where Da- 
niel lived. But at that time it is certain, that the 
Eaſtern nations reckoned juſt 30 days to a month; 


of the Moon, and the years to the courſe of the Sun, 
* and returns of the ſeaſons and fruits of the earth, 
c.) XI. Our learned Biſhop printed An Expofi- 
* fition of Daniel's Prophecy of Seventy weeks ; to 
the ſame purpoſe as the Diſſertation juſt now mention'd. 
But leavin ( 
XII. He 

which twenty-ſix ſheets, reaching 
3663 of the Julian period 
publiſhed, being alſo left imperfect. However, out 
of this, his Chaplain, Benjamin Marſhall, M. A. com- 
poſed his Chronological Tables, printed at Oxford in 
1712, and 1713, in which was inſerted his Lordſhip's 
Expoſition of Daniel's Weeks. —— The Rev. Peter 
Lancaſter, Vicar of Bowdon in Cheſhire, not approv- 
ing of Biſhop Lloyd's Explanation of this prophecy pu- 


bliſhed (40), * 4 Chronological Eſſay on the ninth chap- (40) At 


it imperfect, it was never publiſhed . A letter of his 
compiled * A Syſtem of Chronology - of XK sl, 
down to the year in Or Prideaur's 


„were printed, but never Life, p. 238. &c. 


ter of the Book of Daniel : Or, an Interpretation of 7, 49 


the prophecy of the ſeventy weeks, whereby the Jews, in 
and above Four bundred and fixty years before our Sa- 
uiour t time, might certainly know the very year in 
which the Meſſias was to come. —— Whereupon Mr 
Marſhall put out, 4 Chronological Treatiſe upon the Se- 
wenty Wicks of Daniel ; wherein is evidently ſhewn the 
accompliſhment of the predicted Events, &c. In a par- 
ticular Diſquifition upon the three lateft Hyporhe/es of 
theſe weeks publifbed among ns, viz. that 4 the late 
learned Biſhop Lloyd; that of the late learned Dr 
Prideaux ; and that of the Reverend Mr Lancaſter. 


All <obich hypotheſes are here fully confidered ; And the 
late Biſbep Lloyd's is generally ſupported and effabliſhed 
(41). — Mr Lancafter replied, in a 

ome Remarks on the late Biſhop Lloyd's Hypotheſis of 
Daniel's projibecy of the Seventy Weeks. Ina letter to 
the Reverend Myr Marſhall, Re&or of Naunton in Glou- 


phlet, intituled, (41) Lond. 


1725, 8vo. 


London, 


and of 12 ſuch months confiſted their year, which 
was juſt 360 days. It does not appear, that in Da- 
niel's time there was any other ſort of years in com- 
mon uſe in any part of the world ; and perhaps this 
was the only fort of year, that had then been any 
where in common uſe ſince the creation. Vide * 
Scalig. de Enend. Tempor. Genevæ 1629, iii. 188. B. 
iii. 194. A. ib 195. B —— Then after ſhewing that, 
among the antient Patriarchs i i after the 
Flood ; amang the Egyptians, the Romans, the Baby- 
lonians, the Lbackes, &c. the year conſiſted only of 
360 days, he goes on thus. — It ſufficiently ap- 
* pears then, that the moſt antient form of years, was 
* thatof 360 days ; and that this anticut form, however 
VOL V. Neo. 250. 


ceflerfhire (42). —— And Mr Marſhall replied alſo, by (4 Lond. 
publiſhing, Three Letters in farther windication of ib, d. p. 19». 
Biſbop Lloyd's Hypotheſis, in aner to My Lancaſter, 
Mr Whiſton, and the author of The Scheme of literal 
Prophecy conſidered (43). XIII. Biſhop Lloyd com- 
piled * An Harmony of the Goſpels :* part of which 
was printed in guarto, but left imperfect. XIV. He 
added the Chronology, and many of the References, and 
parallel places, printed in moſt of our Engliſh Bibles ; 
art] y the Zuarre ones XV. He tranſlated into 
in and Engliſh, a Greek Epiſtle of Jeremy, Prieſt 
7 2 — Church, to Mr Aſhmole, concerning the 
ife rr to the Fraditions of the 
Eaſlern Chriſtians, M. S. in Muſzo Aſhmol. No 133, 


CLLR P . 


(43) Lond. 
1728, Svo. 
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L LO VDOLOGKE. 
year of on E Pubene eſe the pſe of his. underſtanding, he departed this life 1 


IS Aug, 30, 1717, and was buried 10. following, in the; church 
of Flalibury in Worgeſſcrſhire, of which bis ſor was ReQor,. -Acmonamett for kids was, 


(1). Be: Willis, a» ſoon after,” affixed to the wall, on the north fide the chancel, with a long inſcription (i): 


above, p. 655, 
656. 


(=) Athen. = Office. A. Wood ſays (u), he was an eminent, Divine, Critic,. 


from which we learn, that he was an excellent pattern of virtue and learning; of a _ 
invention; firm memory z exquiſite judgment : great candour;-picty; and gravity ; 4 faith- 
ful Hiſtorian 3 accurate Chronologer ; and fkilled in the — of the Holy Scriptures 
to a miracle z very charitable ; and diligent and careful in the diſcharge of his epiſcopal 
and Hiſtorian, a zealous 


above. col. 1029+ enemy to Popery and Papiſts. And Dr Burnet gives the following character of him (. 


0] Preface to 
rt I. of his 
Hiftory of the 
Reformation. 


(x) Purnet's Hi- 
ftary of his own 
Time, edit. 

1753, $vo. Vol. 
I. p · 16 5, 266, 


(44) See Preface 
to Burnet's Hi- 
ſtory of the Re- 
formation, Part 
I and II. and 
Wood Athen. as 
above, cab. 1091. 


(] Ser his mo- 
nument prefixed 
to his Life, 

pr inted in the 
firſt volume of 
his Works in 
ſolio, 17513 
where we are 
told, that Wring- 
ton is a village 
ab ut eight miles 
from ©riftol. 


And M. Le Clerc 


(1) Bibliotheque 
Chorke, Tom. 
VI. p. 345+ 


That he was the moſt indefatigable in his induſtry, and the moſt judicious in his obſerva- 
tions, of any he knew, and one of the greateſt maſters of ſtyſe chen living. He was 
(adds he) a great critic in the Greek and Latin authors, but chiefly in the Scriptures z 
of the words and phraſes of which he carried the moſt perfect concordance in his memo- 
ry, and had it the readieſt about him of all men that ever I knew. He was an exact 
* Hiſtorian, and the moſt punctual in Chronology of all our Divines. He had read the 
* moſt books, and with the beſt judgment, and had made the moſt copious abſtracts 
aut of them, of any of this age. He was ſo exact in every thing he fet about, that he 
never gave over any part of fludy, *til} he had quite maſtered it. But when that was 
done, he went to another ſubject, and did not lay out his learning with the diligence 
with which he laid it in. He had many volumes of materials upon all ſubjects, laid 
together in ſo diſtiact a method, that he could with very little labour write on any of 
them. He had more life in his imagination, and a truer judgment, than may ſeem con- 
* ſiſtent with ſuch a laborious courſe of ſtudy. Yet, as much as he was ſet on learning, 
he had never neglected his paſtoral care. For ſeveral years he had the greateſt cure in 
England, Sc Martin's, which he took care of with an application and diligence 


any about him; to whom he was an example or rather a reproach, ſo few following his 


© example. He was a holy, humble, and patient man, ever ready to do good when he 
* ſaw a proper opportunity: even his love of ſtudy did not divert him from that bleſſed 
employment (x). | | 


XVI. He left in manaſcript, part of A Diſcourſe of © I doubt not, will be found to be the moſt perfect 
the three Orders ia the Miniſtry of the Chriftian that was ever yet made for the Engliſh tongue, &c." 
Church, now called Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons; XIX. He is thought to have had the chief hand in the 
* ſhewing out of the Holy Scriptures, that they are of Series Chronologica Olymyiadum, Ithmiadum, Nemeadum, 
divine Inſtitution.” XVII. took pains in &c. publiſed by his fon at Oxford 1700, fol. XX. 
compiling a * Hiſtory of the Church of England; but He is faid to have written ſomething upon the Reve- 
being engaged in the ſervice of the Church, in a ſta- lation of St John ; to which the A of Faction di/- 
tion that afforded him very little leiſure, he fet Dr p/ay'd alludes in the following lines. 

Burnet upon it, and furniſhed him with a curious col- 
lection of his own obſervations. And in ſome ſort the Then old Myferie ſhook his filyer hairs, 
Hiſtory of the Reformation may be accounted his, for Loaded with Learning, Prophecy, and Years, 


he corrected it with a moſt critical exaftneſs ; fo that . za: a 
— andithe laſt finiſhing of it, were from Whom faftious Zeal to fierce uachriſtian Strife 


him (44). XVIII. He gave to Dr John Had hurry'd in the lat Extream of Life. 


Wilkins, in compoſing his E/ay toward: a real Cha- Strange dotage ! thus to facrifice his Eafe, 

radter and a Philoſophical Language. Lond. 1668, fot. When Nature whiſpers men to crown their days Þ 

as the Dr acknowledges in the Epiſtle to the reader, in wich ſweet Retirement, and religious Peace! 
theſe words. —— * As for the principal difficulties 2» his hen 

1 pat . Fore-knowledge ſiruggled in ving breaft, 
which I met with in any part of this work, I muſt E' in theſe dark his F | 
acknowledge myſelf obliged to the continual aſſiſtance o hem | . — 

© I have had of my moſt learned and worthy friend Dr The Stars row! adverſe, and malignant ſhine, 
« Will. Lloyd, than whom (fo far as I am able to © Some dire Portent! ſome Comet I divine ! 


judge) this nation could not have afforded a fitter 


* I plainly in the Revelations find, 

That 4 to the Beat will be inclin'd. — 
* muſt wholly aſcribe to him, that tedious and difficult Tu wage eternal War with Packington, g 
8 —ͤ— ables to the Dictionary, and the And venture Life and Fame to pull him down. 
drawing up the Dictionary itſelf, which upon tryal, - 


LOCKE Cons], the celebrated Philoſo 


Popham. (4); and, upon breaking out of the civil wars, became a Captain in the Parlia- 


informs us, that Mr Locke was baptized there the ſame day he was born, Bibl. Choie, Toms VI. p. 345- 


[4] His education was managed in li infancy with ſtance while he was a ehild: but that as ſoon a he 
us (1), that our author i ili lived 


pher, was born at Wrington in Somerſet- (5) wert 
ſhire, on the 29th of Auguſt, 1632 (a). During his infancy, his education was conducted O7. > 
with a paternal care and affection, but with much ſtrictneſa [4] and ſeverity, by his fa- Our author kt 
ther, who being bred to the Law, was Steward or Court-keeper to Colonel Alexander i, br twins 
long as, he 
ment's army. He was a gentleman of probity and œconomy, and poſſeſſed of a COMPE-- Limo, ia 
e tent Jac 18, 10 


- 


(g) 1+ Clre tent eftate, which yet to 
t at a propet age he put to 
eo fortunes mained *cill he was nineteen years of age, when he was removed t 


_ mitted of Chrift-Church in 1651, became a'ſtudene 
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place juſt 


Phy 
a little at 


47: 
Ut 


ted with the Phi 
hens tk l 


: # 


: 
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i 
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ce with the Dutch 


: 


A copy of werſts upon the pea 
in 1875 8 the terms of this treaty, the Ducch, at 
the ſame time that they ſtipulated not to admit 
Charles IT. or any other enemy to the common-weal 
of England into their territories, kad likewiſe yielded the 


0 „ .- 1 80 much of the 
England, hiſtor 


y of this peace was to let us ſee the fall 


ner. meaning of Mr Locke's compliment in theſe verſes. 


worthy of a place in a collection pre- 
iverfity to the Protector upon this oc- 


The truth of the caſe ſeems to be as follows. Mr Locke 
by having before his eyes frequent inftances of the et- 
travagant abuſe that was then made of the ſcholaftic ex- 
erciſe 223 had thence haſtily taken up an irre · 
concileable averſion to that method of diſciplining youth, 
which he far, that it begat in him ſome- 
thing like an antipathy to that branch of Ariſtotle's 
philaſophy, as conſiſting he thought only of obſcure 
terms, and productive of nothing ſo much as uſeleſs 
and trifling queſtions. I venture to call it ſomething 
like an antipathy, fince it appears to have its root in 


f 


the natural frame of his temper, which was peeviſh and 

choleric, too delicate (8) conteſts : we are (8) With this 
told by one (9) who knew him well, and is far from being 21 concurred 2 
— 


Pax regit Auguſti, quem vicit Julius, orbem, 


Ile ſago faftus clarior, ille toga. in that place of deſigning any injury to his cha- nder h. tt of 


— mags 15 credit that he bad fuch an abborrewce to profeſſeddiſpatants, u genung 
2 — e gonifts with the ambiguity of words; that whenever he had pulmones being 
Tu bellum & pacem populis das, unus utriſque e dia avith this fort of people, if be did not before hand — AM 
Major es, ipſe orbem vincis, et ipſe regis. tate a frog reſolution of keeping his temper, be guichly 22 a 
Non Hominem e elo miſſum te credimus ? unus Fell into a paſton. This conſtitutional abhorrence grew, they were to a 
| Sic poteras binos i ſuperare Deos as is uſual, by degrees, into a fettled arid determined good orator in an- 
| ads : point ya vg A remarkable f ang way cient Greece and 
Thus engliſhed : in the anſwer he gave to Mr Will. Molyneux, who, wi — 
nn a view of introducing his Eſſay of Human Underſtand - (9) Mr P. De 
A peaceful ſway the great Auguſtus bore, og i the Uaiveritic . to him to caſt t Code. Sex his 
O'er what great Julius gain'd by arms before : into the form of the iſes of Logic and Metaphyſics character of Mr 
. f : i , read there. * That which you „ ſays he (10), Lc. privted 
Julius was all with martial trophies crown'd, + of Grains thy Elly into = bod and Meta. 7 Mr Der Ma- 
Auguſtus for his peaceful arts renown'd. OE EY * zeaux, with the 


Rome calls them great, and makes them Deities, 
This for his valour, that his policies. 


© the care you have of 


j j | © which is a thing of no ſmall moment, yet, I fear, 1 Seu Ke. 
You, mighty Prince ! than both are greater far ; © that £ * mentioned in re- 


You rule in peace that world, you gain d by war. 
. You, Sir, from Heav'n a finiſh'd hero fell, 
Who thus alone two Pagan God's excel. 


; time to do it. You have cut out mark [T F]. 
* other work for me (11) more to my liking, and I 

* think of more uſe. Beſides that, if they have in this (10) In a letter 
* book of mine what you think the matter of theſe two to that gentle» » 


| . : © ſciences, or what you will call them; I like the wan, Jen. 8. 
The reader, I believe, will readily grant that nei- « method it is in, better than that of the ſchools — 24 
ther che poetry nor the verſification in theſe lines are « where I think it is no ſmall prejudice to tween Mr Locke 
by any means contemptible, when he ſees them here « that prædicaments, prædicables, &c. being univer- and his friends, 
from thoſe of his fellow-ſtudents, South and « (ally, in all their ſyſtems, come to be looked on as Led. 1708, 3vo. 
Bufby, in which company it muſt be owned they are « n inciples or u i parts R 
(3) 2 State ſhewm to a great diſadvantage by the editor (3) of the « ledge, Gaſt = they are ſet down there. If Logick (71) — 
1 © be the firſt thi 


collection now before me. But whatever ical ta- to be taught yo i 
lents he was endued with, 'tiscertain they Jay Y mar, as is the aal method, 7 think yet it ſhould be Mr Molyneur, 
— 2 — — bim ſe- iſme. Bat that — wob. 
ve years wards an prefixed to Sydenham's Py 2 2 , * 2 1 10 . Uni edi tion 
Obſervationes Medic, are a convinci I wr Safer Lag ering org gy I 
[C] He pratiſed phyfick at Oxford. - 
preſſes it thus, be ru thre" a courſe of chymiſry, and 
got (ſome little prafice in Oxford (5) ; apparently inti- 
mating that he took fees as well as other young practi- 
_ tioners in that faculty. However, as the ſame author 


informs us, that he did not proceed to take a degree in 


(4) It gives us 

no advaniageous 
idea of his judg- 
ment in poetry, 
when we find 

bim admiring Sir 
Richard Black - 


Ln a N t he was in no haſte to the pedantry, a . 
a imſelf forward in the practice, ſince, without a with liar rankneſs of wi 
a degree therein, he muſt needs follow it at a . 27 —— 


diſ- 

advantage in the parts about Oxford, and 2 re- 

gularly practiſe at all for profit within the precincts of 

the — Mr Le Clerc tells os, that 5s never 

practiſed to any profit by 4 (6), meaning no doubt 

that he did not make it 2 oy | — in the 

manner of other phyſicians 3 for it cannot be ſuppoſed 

that he had not a view to his own advantage in accept - 

ing, as we ſhall ſee preſently he did, the offer made to 

him by Lord Aſhley, of being phyſician to himſelf and tivated many others, as well as Mr Locke, with the 

his family ; and as bis Lordſhip not only permitted, charming varie 2 of the ſtile in which 

but recommended him to hiv part the fou © had dr ed it up. and, which was univer- 

friends, he obtained thereby the moſt” genteel way of fally admired, even by thoſe who did not approve all 

exercifip the faculty (7 + «ih dis notions (14). Neither did our author: ſuffer himfelf 4 
[D] Delighted au, Des Carb, We es be miſled by theſe f but, on the contrary; by purſe- . 

5 i 
very poſſibly might have it from our author's own mouth. 


the greateſt u had ever befallen him. gage 2 . 
Free 
ſeveral hypotheſes from Carteſius, then called the New friend og 
Philoſophy. It had indeed been for ſome time univer- — in 
ſally taught in Holland, and at Geneva, and had cap- 


ave advanced this on the — Kel ing his own became himſelf in one ſebjeR, as md by. my 
well known, a maſter builder intirely upon his _ 
ſtock ; 


hl 


— 


2994 rf 


% Le Clere, 
udi ſupra, p. 


(b) See the Phi-  h a 
lofophical Tran- 1M 
Qtions, towards 


rhe bexinning 


Plott. 
(i) His name was 
Thomas, he was 
then at Chrift- 
Church. Le 
Clerc, as above. 


) It was octa- 
by the ne- 
of the 
n that had 
my for 
them. Id. ibid. 


% 1bid. p. 353, followed his advice in opening the abſceſs in his breaſt, would not ſuffer him to praftiſe tome ent 


curate wich 
converſation, upon his rifing to take leave, detained him to ſupper, and engaged him to — 2 


defign Jace Pey, 
of doing it ſhortly), that he might have the more of his company (/). From this begin- Mar 160 W 


became exting: 
354. . out of his own family and among ſome particular friends, introduced him to ſeveral that family, wn 
(m) See mark ords of his acquaintance, who ſhewed him an extraordinary reſpect [ FJ, and urged him ze, wi,” 


( 1 5 He ſre- 
quently mentions 
this ſpirit even 
with the greateſt 


on that account, 
he writes thus to 
Mr Molyneux: 
Of all the 
motto's 1 ever 
met with, this, 
writ over 2 wa- 
ter-work at 
Cleve, beft plea- 
ſed me: Natura 
omnes fecit Fudi- 
ces, paucos Arti- 
ces. Familiar 
Letters, ubi ſu- 
pra, p. 177+ 


075) Ubi fopra, 
p- 357, 358. 


ſtock ; and if the ſpirit of building (15) was firſt of all 
infuſed into him (as ſeems not improbable) from the 
ſpleen ; yet he afterwards raiſed ſuch original works, as 
will immortalize his name. | ety 

[EI 4 regifter of the air.) He printed this at the 
end of a humous piece of Mr Rob. Boyle, intitled, 
A general hiflory of the Air, in 1692, 8vo. Our au- 
thor called his paper A Regiſſer of the changes of the 
Air obſerved at Oxford, by the Barometer, Thermometer, 
and Hygrometer, from June 24, 1660, to March 28, 
1667. As ſoon as the book was finiſhed at the preſs, 
he ſent a copy as a preſent to his friend Mr Molyneux 
at Dublin, with the following account of that under- 
taking. Though this piece of Mr Boyle, ſays he, 
was left very imperfe& by him, yet I think the very 
* defign of it will pleaſe you; and it is caſt into a me- 
* thod, that any one that pleaſes may add to it, under 
any of the ſeveral titles, as his reading or obſervation 
* ſhall furniſh him with matter of fact; but it is a ſub- 
« je& too large for any one man, and requires the af- 
* (iſtance of many heads to make it a hiftory very ſhort 
of compleat. He alſo invites Mr Molyneux to throw 
in his mite towards compleating ſuch a hiſtory, as con · 
taining greater variety and uſe than almoſt any other 
branch of Natural Philoſophy. Here we ſee how 
much at heart our author had the proſecution of this 
ſubject, in to all cther parts of Natural Phi- 
loſophy (16). He had indeed an inſtinctive cauſe for 
making this choice in the particular infirmity of his 
own conflitution, which was aſthmatic; and it is ob- 
ſervable, that theſe hiſtories have been fince made ex- 
cellent uſe of, towards diſcovering the qualities of the 
air by another gentleman (17) who laboured alſo un- 
der the like conſtitutional diſorder. 

[FI Who bewed him an extraordinary l 
Le Clerc tells us (18), they were mach pleaſed with 
Mr Locke's converſation, and the following ſtory which 
the ſame author relates as an inftance of the liberty 
that he took with them, whether it was as that author 
declares, ſuitable to his character or not, certainly fur- 
niſhes an illuftrious proof of their politeneſs to bim. 
Three or four of theſe Lords, ſays Mr Le Clere, hav- 
ing met at Lord Aſhley's, rather for converſation than 
baſineſs, after ſoine, compliments, little converſa- 
tion had paſſed when the butler t in the cards: 
Mr Locke looked on for ſome time while they were at 


play, and then taking his pocket-book, n to write 


with great attention. One of the company obſerving 


- converſation more 


Mr 


this, aſked him what he was writing? my Lord, fays 
he, I am endeavouring to profit, as far as I am capa- 
ble, in your company ; for having waited with impa- 
tience for the honour of being in an aſſembly of the 
greateſt geniuſes of the age, and having at length ob- 
tained this good fortune, I thought I could not do bet- 
ter than write down your converſation ; and indeed I 
have ſet down the ſubſtance of what has been ſaid 
for this hour or two. He had no occaſion to read 
much of this dialogue, thoſe noble perſons ſaw the 
ridicule, and diverted themſelves with improving the 
jeſt ; and preſently quitting their play, entered into a 
. itable to their characters, and 

ſpent the reſt of the day in that manner. 
[G] The fundamental conflitutions of Carolina.) 
The Latitudinarian ſpirit of the two following articles 
in theſe conſtitutions gave great offence to the Clergy 
at that time. Art. xcv. © No man will be promated to 
de a freeman of Carolina, or to have aty vote or 
* habitation. within it, that doth not acknowledge a 
God, and that God to be publickly and ſolemnly 
* worſhipped: | xcvii. Since the natives of that place, 
* who will be concerned in our plantation, are utterly 
* ſtrangers to Chriſtianity, whoſe idolatry, ignorance, 
© or miſtakes, give us no right to expel, or uſe them 
ill; and thoſe who remove from other parts to plant 


there, will unavoidably be of different opinions con- x 


* cerning matters of religion, the liberty whereof they 
* will expect to have allowed them; and it will not 
* be reaſonable for us on this account to keep them ont: 
that ſtill peace may be maintained amidſt the diverſity 
of opinions, and our a ent and compact with all 
* men may be duly and faithfully obſerved, the breach 
* whereof, upon what pretence foever, cannot be 
without great offence to Almighty God, and great 
* ſcandal to the true religion, which we profeſs; and alia 
* that jews, Heathens, and other Difſenters from the 
« purity of the Chriſtian religion, may not be ſcared 
and kept at a diftance from it ; but by having an op- 
portunity to acquaint themſelves with the truth and 
* reaſonableneſs of its doctrines, and the peaceableneſs 
and inoffenfiveneſs of its profeſſors, may, by 
* uſage and perſuaſion, and all thoſe convin me- 
* thods „ meeknefs, furtable to the 
rules and deſign of the goſpel, be won over to em- 
© brace and uvteiguedly receive the truth 

* any ſeven gr more perſons agreeing in any reli 
* ſhall conftitate a church or profeſſion, to which 


following 


vs. wt c«<c Tt cc we 


( 10 Ton friend, 
whom he pre- 
ſented with u o- 
py of theſe Con- 
#twions, Des 
Maizeaux's note, 
5. 43. 


(10) Importance 
of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, p. 
430. 2d edit. 
1734+ 


(21) In a letter 
to Dr Molyneux, 
who had aſked 
his opinion of Dr 
oreton, he 
writes as follows. 
* The DoQor 
concerning 
whom you en- 
ure of me, had, 
| remember, 
When I lived in 
town, and con- 
verſed among the 
Yhiciang t . 
£00d reputation 
mongſt thoſe of 
is own Faculty,” 
Familiar 
p 8 23 Js 


was hindered from maki 


power, by appointing him Secre 
his maſter ke 


following year, he began to ſorm the plan of his Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding, 
ng then any great progreſs in that work by other 

which were found for him by his patron, who in 162 (o), being raiſed to the 

Lord Chancellor (p), did not forget to let his faithful client ſhare in the fruits of his 

tary of the Preſentations. This place he held as long as 


pt the Great Seal; but that being taken from him in November, the year 


=_S 


time. 


(#) Nov. 2 
following (g), our author, to whom the Earl had communicated his moſt ſecret affairs, — 
fell into diſgrace together with him, and afterwards contributed his mite to ſome pieces, 7 


which the 
Roman-Catholicks, and to o 


ppoſe the deſigns of that party. 
being ſtill Preſident at the Board of Trade (r), Mr Locke had been made, in June the — 


ſame year, Secretary to a commiſſion of that kind, an office which was worth to him 


pounds per annum as Jon 


g as it laſted; but the commiſſion was diſſolved in December 


1674 (5). Our author had all this while kept poſſeſſion of his ſtudent's place at Chriſt- 
Church, whither he uſed not unfrequently to refort, as well for the conveniency of books, 
as alſo upon account of his health, the air of London not agreeing well with his conſtitu- 


tion : and, having taken his de 


* ſhall give ſome name to diſtinguiſh it from others." 


Thus this famous inſtrument ſtood in the original draught 
by our author. But ſome of the chief proprietors pro- 
bably ſeeing the great ſcandal that would be given by 
putting, as is here done, not only all denominations of 
chriſtians, but the wildeſt ſectaries and fouleſt hereticks, 
nay even Jews and Pagans, upon the ſame foot with 
true Chriſtianity, and entitling all equally to the ſame 
privileges, without any reſpect had to the Church of 
England, of which they profeſſed themſelves members, 
thought proper, between theſe two articles, to inſert 
the following Art. XCVE. As the country comes to be 
* ſufficiently planted and diſtributed into fit divifions, 
it ſhall belong to the Parliament to take care for the 
building of churches, and the publick maintenance 
of divines, to be employed in the exerciſe of religion, 
according to the Church of England, which being 
the only true and orthodox, the national reli- 
gion of all the King's dominions, is ſo alſo of Caro- 
lina, and therefore it alone ſhall be allowed publick 
maintenance by grant of Parliament.” This article 
being introduced againſt Mr Locke's judgment, as 
he expreſsly declared (19), tis no wonder if from thence 
bis affection to the Church of England began much to 
be ſuſpected; and as this opinion was confirmed by ſe- 
veral of his ſubſequent writings, he has been generally 
placed among the chiefs of the Latitudinarians. Accord- 
ingly not very many years ago, we find Dr Waterland 
ſeating him next to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, at the 
head of Barbeyrac, Le Clerc, &c. and ſtretching ſuch 
priaciples even wider than thoſe his followers. * But 
be, ſays that learned and orthodox divine, ſpeaking of 
* Mr Barbeyrac, refers us for explication of fundamen- 
* tals to a noted Treatiſe of Le Clerc's, at the end of 
* Grotius de weritate religionis chriftiane, A. D. 1709. 
* A Treatiſe ſo indefinite and looſe, that one ſcarce 
* knows what it aims at; except it be, that nothing 
* ſhould paſs for a fundamental, which has been ever 
* diſputed by men calling themſelves chriflians, and 
* profeſſing ſcripture, however interpreted to be their 
* rule. Which is judging of important truths, not by 
the word of God ſoberly underſtood, nor by catholick 
* tradition, nor by the reaſon of things, but by the 
* floating humours and fancies of men, as if all chriſtian 
doctrines were to be expunged out of the liſt of xe- 
* ceſſaries, which have had the misfortune to be diſ- 
* puted amongſt us, and a ſhort creed were to be made 
* out of the remainder. But what if others, wwith 
* Baron Herbert of Cherbury, or with the author 
* the fundamental conſtitutions of Carolina, building 
* upon the ſame principles of latitude, and willing to 
* compound all di ces, 1 adviſe us to admit no- 
* thing for a fundamental, but what all mankind have 
* hitherto agreed in, and for the future Hall agree in, 
* Atheiſts only excepted ; where will then at length theſe 
a 7 71 ſchemes end 2 (20) | | 
LH] He took the degree of M. B.] We have obſerved 
already, that he always practiſed phyfick among a few 
ſelect friends. At the ſame time, he likewiſe kept up an 
acquaintance with ſeveral of the faculty (25), and what 
was his reputation therein, may be known from the 
teſtimony that is given of it by the celebrated Dr Sy- 


Letters, denham, who in lus book, intitled, Ob/ervationes Medic e, 


circa morborum acutorum hiftoriam & curationem, print- 


| VOL. V. No. 250. 


gree of Bachelor of Phyſick on the fixth of February this 
year (f) [H], he went the following ſummer to Montpelier, being apprehenſive 


of a con- 
ſumption. 


ed in 1676, writes thus (22), -* You know likewiſe how 


who has examined it to the bottom, and who is our 
common friend: I mean Mr John Locke, who, if we 
conſider his genius, and trating and exact judg- 
ment, or the ſtrictneſs of his morals, has ſcarce any 
* ſuperior, and few equals now living. Nofti preterea, 
e.“ To this book there is prefixed a copy of com- 
mendatory verſes by our author (as has been alread 

mentioned) (23) to which he ſubſcribes himſelf J 
Locke, Artium Magifter ex «de Chriſti. This ſub - 
ſerĩption ſhews the verſes were written ſome years be- 
fore their appearance here in 1676, when he had been 
two years Medicine Baccalaxreus, We have many in- 
ſtances which ſhew, that in his method of practice our 
author formed himſelf intirely upon Dr Sydenham. In 
a letter to Mr Molyneux, having commended Sir 
R. Blackmore's Preface to K. Arthur, for the expreſſions 
againſt hypotheſes, and taken notice how much the il- 
literate Americans in curing diſeaſes ſurpaſſed our learn 
ed phyſicians that went thither ; he proceeds thus 
* You cannot imagine how far a little obſervation, care 
* fully made by a man not devoted to the four humours, 
* or ſal ſulphur and mercury, or to acid and alkali, 
* which has of late prevailed, will carry a man in the 
* curing of diſeaſes, though very ſtubborn and dangerous, 
and that with very little and common things, and al- 
* moſt no medicines at all ; of this I could, from my 
* own experience, convince you, were we together but 
* a little while.” We have alſo a Letter of his to Dr 
Molyneux, where he gives his ſentiments about the 
uſe which may be made of hypotheſes in phyfick ia 
the following terms. — * Upon ſuch grounds as are the 
© eſtabliſhed hiſtory of diſeaſes, hypotheſes might with 
© leſs danger be erected, which I think are fo far uſe- 
* ful, as they ſerve, as an art of memory, to direct the 
* phyfician in particular caſes, but not to be relied on 
* as foundations of reaſoning, or verities to be contend- 
ed for ; they being, I think I may ſay, all of them 
* ſuppolitions taken up gratis, and will ſo remain till 
* we can diſcover how the natural functions of the body 


- 
- 
* 
- 


are performed, and by what alteration in the humours, 
© or deſects in the parts they are hindered or diſordered. 
To which purpoſe I fear the Galeniſts four humours, 
or the chymiſts ſal ſulphur and mercury, or the late 
* prevailing invention of acid and aitali, or whatever 
© hereafter ſhall be ſubſtituted to them with new 


well, and ſo by analogy to 
make to himſelf rules of practice: and he 
that is this way moſt ious, will, I imagine, make 
hyſician, though he ſhould entertain diſtinct 

concerning diſtin& ſpecies of diſeaſes ſub- 
ſervient to this end, that were inconfiftent one with 


of diſeaſes but as diſtiaRt arts of in thoſe 


I the rather ſay this, that they might be i 
| o 


33 N 


( 


much my method has been approved of by a perſon Mapletof 


r] procured to be publiſhed, with a view of exciting the nation to watch the % vis. on the 
However, his Lordſhip math of that 


Idem, 
673- 
Wood's Ar. 


9 
Oxon, Vol. II. 
col. 723. 


) Le Clerc, ps 
364. 


(e) Wood's Faſti, 


another, they being made uſe of in thoſe ſeveral forts 


(©). See the dedi- 


t time the 
reſort of 
men of letters. 
32 
corge 
Hickes to a 
friend, &c. 
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. 


ſamption. This ſtep 
whom he had, juſt before his de 
extraordinary pa 
Country, Cc [ 1]. 


parture, been particularly ſerviceable in 
mphlet, iatitled, I Later from @ Perſon of Quality to bis Fri 


— 


and adubce of 


2 5 


to 
an 
in ihe 


At Montpelier, our author fell into the acquaintance of Mr 

Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke, to whom he — his — 
his Eſſay on Human Underſtanding (a), which now chiefly employed his thoughts. 
Montpelier he went to Paris, where he contracted a friendſhip with Mr Juſtel (w), at 
whoſe houſe he ſaw Mr Guenelon, a celebrated Phyſician of Amſterdam, who held anato- 
mical conferences there with great reputation. It was now alſo, that the familiarity com- age? 


of writing 


From ., The coun 
was erefted A. 
pril 21, and his 


Way 
the 1 


menced betwixt him and Mr Toignard, by whom he was favoured with a copy of his *f O eber fi. 


A Harmony of the Goſpels, when there were no more than five or ſix of them complete (a). 


lowing, Sal. 


of the Royal Li- mon's 
___ Rr From Paris, alſo, he wrote a letter to a friend at London in 1677, intimating, that the . — 
Bentley's Phyſick Lecture at Greſham-college would be acceptable to him [X]. Upon the diſcove- 5 
nne Popiſh plot, the Earl of Shafteſbury was again taken into favour at Court, and (% The wa. 
, made Preſident of a new Council (y), erected by his Majeſty in 1679. This new turn rant was ive 
2 P» occaſioned him to ſend for Mr Locke ; but his Lordſhip happening to be laid aſide again _—_ ach 
in leſs than half a year (z), had no opportunity of ſerving him in that poſt. Notwith- vember. Wag 
Gies ert ſtanding this, our author continued unalterably attached to his patron in all the traverſes of yi"; l 
council in the ar his fortune; and, in 1682, when that nobleman eſcaped a proſecution for high. treaſon, n4 Salmon's © 
lam Temple, by fly ing into Holland (a a), Mr Locke followed him thither [L]: neither upon the _ 1 
0 
1 on only as artificial helps to a phyſician, and not as cond ſlill more moved with the actual feeling of that 
(24) Familiar « vhiloſophical truths to a naturaliſt (24) miſery from which the nation was then ſcarcely 'well 


Letters, p. 224, 
225, 283, 286. 


(25) By Mr Des 
Maizeaux, in a 


note to this piece. 


(26) Under the 
article of Mr 

Locke, in Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 


(27) We need 
only mention 
Lord Boling- 
broke, and refer 
to his Philoſo- 
= Works, 

y 4. paſhes, 
Vol. III. $vo. 

ion, 1754. 


- 


[1] 4 letter from a perſon of quality, Ec.) The 
whole title runs thus, A letter from a perſon of quality 
to his friend in the country, giving an account of the 
debates and reſolutions in the Houſe of Lords, in April 
and May 1675, concerning a Bill, intitled, Am AF to 
prevent the dangers which may ariſe from perſons diſ* 
affected to the Government. Our author, we are in- 
formed (25), drew up this letter at the defire of the 
Earl of Shafteſbury, and under his Lordihip's inſpection, 
only committing to writing what the Earl did in a 
manner diate to him; and this indeed is evident, 
with regard to that part which contains remarks upon 
the characters and conduct of feveral of the nobility, 
fince theſe could be known only to his Lordſhip. 
But as this reaſon extends not to other parts of the ſame 
letter, fo neither is any doubt ſuggeſted by our author's 
apologiſt, that he did not heartily concur in the giber, 
as Mr Wood calls them (26), which are unſparingly 
thrown therein upon the ſpiritual Lords ; we ſhall men- 
tion one of theſe in the bill which goes by the name 
of the Teſt Act. The Miniſtry propoſed to make an 
addition to the corporation-oath in theſe words, I ui 
not at any time endeavour to make any alteration of the 
government either in church or flate. The author of 
the Letter, ſpeaking of this addition, the deviſing 
whereof he charges principally upon the Biſhops, de- 
clares in general of the clergy of all religions, that 
they have trucked away the rights and liberties of the 

eople, in this and all other countries wherever they 
ve had opportunity, that they might be owned by 
the Prince to be jure divino, and maintained in their 
pretenſions by the abſolute power and force they have 
contributed ſo much to put into his hands : and that 
Prieft and Prince may, like Caftor and Pollux, be 
worſhipped together as divine in the ſame temple by 
us poor lay · ſubjects, they actually aſſert that monarchy 
is j ure di vino. For a proof of the truth of this remark, 
the editor, in a note upon it, cites a paſſage from Biſhop 
Uſher's Power of the Prince, and ſeveral others alſo from 
Biſhop Sanderſon's Preface to that Treatiſe, which ſeem 
indeed to be very agreeable to the mind of the Letter- 
writer, and therefore in that view not improperly intro- 
daced ; and that is declared by the annotdtor to be his 
ſole intention, leaving the juſtice of his author's cen- 
fure to ſhift for itſelf, that fo he might not be drawn in- 
to the controverſy. Mr Wood we fee calls it a gibing 
apo the ſpiritual Lords ; and fo far is certain, that al- 
moſt all the tribe of writers who have affected to give 
us a caſt of their wit upon Orthodoxy, have acknow- 
ledged this Letter-writer for their maſter, in copying 
not only his matter but his manner (27) and expreſſion, 
not even difdaining to borrow his very words. As to 
the two divines quoted by Mr Des Maizeaux, not to in- 
fiſt in their behalf on the ſeaſonableneſs ard prudence 
of preſſing the doctrine of non-refiftance abſolutely, at 
the times when the forementioned treatife was wrote 
by one, and publiſhed by the other ; the firft being 
apparently moved by the fad * of mi with 
which the nation was threatned, the e ex- 
treme at the breaking out of the rebellion ; and the ſe- 


recovered. To paſs by, I fay, theſe and ſuch like to- 
pics, which candour prompts in their defence, it is ob- 
ſervable, that if we hearken to the author of the letter 
in queſtion, we ſhall be obliged to confeſs, that nothing 
but theſe could be the true motive both of writing and 
publiſhing that book ®, fince it follows from his own 
argument, compared with other parts of their writings, 
that they knew as well as he, that their monarch was no 
ſuch divinity as he charges them with aſſerting. Thus 
far our Letter-writer we ſee declares, that Epiſcopacy was 
founded by the clergy upon the jure di vino equally with 
monarchy : but it is well known, that both theſe 
Biſhops expreſsly maintained, that Epiſcopacy, as efta- 
bliſhed in the Church of England, was not jure divino 
(28) ; whence it neceſſarily follows, from this way of (28) See Uſter 
reaſoning, that manarchy alſo, as eſtabliſhed in the Original of Bi- 

State of England, was equally maintained by them not Hops and Metro. 
to be jure divine. Tis not the defign of this remark 9g." lt 
to take any fide in a diſpute which has now been long Sanderfon's Epic 
worn out, much leſs to defend the doctrine of abſolute — as efta- 

non-reſiſtance from thoſe abſurdities which inſeparably Þ!iſhed by Las ia 
attend it in all ages. But our buſineſs is to repreſent £2824 nt | 
every fact that comes in the courſe of theſe memoirs — 1661. 
impartially as we find it, after the beſt inquiry which 

we are able to make, and in the preſent inſtance, if 

the fact is found to turn out in favour of the two men- 

tioned Biſhops, that diſdain which appears in relating 


® Viz. The 
Power of the 
Prince, 


it, may be thought not improper in the view of teſtify- 


ing a real hearty concern for the cauſe of truth in ge- 
neral, on what fide ſoever it ſtands. 

[K] A defire to obtain the phyfick lecture at Greſbam.] 
This intimation was ſent by him in a letter dated from 
Paris, June 22, 1677, to Dr Mapletoft abovemen- 
tioned, then phyfick profeſſor at Greſham, where he 
expreſſed himſelf as follows. If either abſence 
© (which ſometimes increaſes our defires) or love (which 
* we ſee every day produces ſtrange effects in the world) 
have ſoftned you, or diſpoſed you towards a liking of 
any of our fine new things, tis but ſaying fo, and I 
am ready to furniſh you, and ſhould be ſorry not to 
* be employed. I mention love, for you know I have 
© a parti intereſt of my own in it. When you 
* took that way, n * = may 
© gneſs, to throw an old ſhoe you, m your Gre- 
0 — fake, and a little for a friend's of yours. But — 
© were I to adviſe, perhaps I ſhould fay to you, that p. 275. 
© the lodgings at Greſham were a quiet and comfortable 
* habitation (20). ($0) Athen- 

[LI My Locke followed him thithexs.} Mr Wood Grun. val. Il. 


(29) Ward's 


' having intimated that our author (as well as his patron) col. 1046. be. 


ford it convenient to make his efcape, tells us, that be fps, Mr 
when he left Oxford, he conveyed away with him ſe- — 5 
veral letters and writings without being fearched (30): ch Earl whe 
Mr Le Clerc alſo informs us, that Mr Locke germ the Popiſh plot 
aſſiſtanct in ſome pieces publiſhed by the Earl of Shafteſ- brake out. 
bury after his di , and after the Earl's flight, did 

not think himſelf ſafe in England (31) ; and we ſhall (35) Bibliothop 
ſee in the next remark his conduct had for ſome time _— 
before been ftriftly watched by Dean Fell. 3 


> 


[M] The 


15 
% Sema Earl of Sunderland, then Secretary of State; who ML the King therewith, his //) woos, ubi 
l Majeſty ordered the proper methods to be taken for expelling him from the college, and 3 
4% Cer application to be made for that purpoſe to Biſhop Fell the Dean; In obedience to this he 
p33 te: command the neceſſary information was given by his Lordſhip, who at the ſame time (x2) —_ 
1 wrote to our author, to appear and anſwer for himſelf, on the firſt of January enſuing ; wil te furprized 
ft Abe. but, immediately receiving an expreſs command to turn him out, was obliged to com- Mr Pens | 
atm, the wn" ply therewith, and accordingly Mr Locke was removed from his ſtudent's 


r f place on the author, who 
Wood tells us in ſixteenth of November 1684 (ff) [M]. Upon the acceſſion of King James the Second drr the ar 
th place 0, to the throne, Sis William Pen, the famous Quaker, procured the promiſe of a pardon ligiou efablic- 


ment in the Con- 


G*erwards diſco- for our author, whom he had known at Chriſt-Church ; 


Ro f but his fellow - collegian declined flitutions of Care- 
— the acceptance of that offer, alledging, that he had no occaſion for a pardon, not being l with tho 
guilty of any crime (gg). In May 1685, the Engliſh Envoy at the Hague demanded he with” 
him to be delivered up by the States- General, upon ſuſpicion of having been concerned in — 
the Duke of Monmouth's invaſion [V. This obliged him to lie concealed near twelve thun lad proviace, 
months, 
C] My Locke was removed, Ge] As this affair * ftudents of that our college, we have thought fit 
has been differently repreſented, even by authors of * hereby to fignify our will and pleaſure to you, that 
repute, we ſhall lay before the reader the fact, as it ap- you forthwith remove him from his ſtudent's place, 
„ They have pears from the ſeveral letters “ wrote on the occaſion. * and deprive him of all rights and advantages there- 
been lacely print- The firſt, from Sunderland to the Biſhop, runs thus: * unto belonging: for which this ſhall be your wur- 
— Wy rant. And fo we bid you heartily farewell. 
Student, &c. : c tehall, November 6, 1684. 
vlletediniotwo The King having been given to underftand, that Given at our Court of Whitehall, the 11th of 
volumes, go. one Locke, who belonged to the late Earl of Shafteſ- 


* November, 1684. 
Vol. I. p. 202, + bury, and has, upon ſeveral occafions, behaved him- 


& leq, edit» + ſelf very factiouſly againſt the Government, is a ſtu- 
Hack dent of Chriſt-Church ; His Majeſty commands me 
* to ſignify to your Lordſhip, that he would have him 

removed from being a ſtudent; and that, in order 


n * thereunto, your Lordſhip would let him know the 
method of doing it, &c." 


Zy His Mafefty's command; 
© SUNDERLAND.” 


The Biſhop anſwered thus November 16. 


ſerves, that this & 
command of his , 


To this the Biſhop antwered in theſe terms Novem- 
ber 8. Mr Locke being a great friend of the late 
Earl of Shafteſbury, and being ſuſpected not to be 
well affected to the government, I have had my 
* eye over him for ſeveral years; but he has always 
deen ſo much upon his guard, that after ſeveral ſtrict 
* enquiries I can confidently affure you, there is no per- 

ſon in our college, how familiar ſoever he has been 
with him, that has heard him ſay any thing againſt 
the government, or that any ways concerns it. And 
though we have often deſignedly given him occaſion 
in publick and private diſcourſe to talk of the Earl 
of Shafteſbury, by ſpeaking ill of him, his party, and 
deſigns ; yet we could never ſee, either by his words 
or looks, that he thought himſelf at all concerned in 
the matter: ſo that we believe there is not a man 
in the world ſo much maſter of his tongue and 
as be is T. He has a Phyfick place here, which frees 
him from the exerciſe of the college, and the obliga- 
tion which others have to reſidence in it; and he is 


Right Honourable, 

* I hold myſelf bound to fignify to your Lordſhip, 
that his Majeſty's command for the expulſion of 
Locke from this college is fully executed.” 

Upon theſe letters, Le Clerc obſerves, that the 
Biſhop, in what he wrote, without doubt defigned 
to ſerve Mr Locke, for whom he had always a refpet 
and kindneſs, as a from his immediately, on 
the receipt of the firſt letter, ſending for Mr Tyrrell, 
who was Mr Locke's friend, to ſpeak with him about 
it. On the other hand, a late writer cites the let- 
ters, as an evident proof, that the Biſhop was capable 
of ſome exceſſes in ſome caſes, where intereſt of 
party could biaſs him. The letters, as here ſeen, 
need no comment to clear his condu from both theſe 
miſrepreſentations, and ſufficiently ſhew the miſtake of 
Le Clerc on one hand, who, willing to have the vir- 
tuous and learned Dean, as he ftiles him, for his friend's 
patron, tells ns, he was convinced of Mr Locke's in- 
nocence ; and the no leſs miftake, on the other hand, 


more exiraordi- 


now abroad for want of health. But, notwithſtand- of Dr Birch, who calls this, his [the Dean's], expulſion 


nary, as Mr ing this, I have ſummoned him to return home, of Mr Locke (32). 22 
de wa by  (* Which is done with this proſpect, chat, if he comes LV) Spec ed of being concerned in the Duke of Mon- | 5. 55. 
bafly ; but that © not back, he will be li to expulſion for contuma- Mouth invaſion.) The Duke was in Holland in the 24 air. 

he perceived their © CY 3 and, if he does, he will be anſwerable w the fpring of this year 1685, wich ſeveral Engliſh gentle- 

8 law for that which he ſhall be found to have done men of his party, and was preparing for the invaſion 

im, p · 


67. amiſs. It being probable, that, though he may which 


have been thus cautious here, where he knew himſelf 
ſuſpected, he has laid himſelf more open at London, 
where a liberty of ſpea and 
where the execrable defigns againſt his N and 
his government were managed and porſued. If he 
don't return by the firſt of January, which is the 
time limited to him, I ſhall be enabled of courſe to 


— 
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proceed againſt him to expulfion. But, if this me- fact 


* thod ſeems not effeQual or ſpeedy enough, and his 
* Majeſty,” our founder and viſitor, ſhall pleaſe to 
* command his immediate remove, upon the receipt 
thereof, directed to the Dean and Chapter, it ſhall 
* accordingly be executed by your Lordſhip's &c. 

To this the following was received, dated Novem- 
ber 12, encloſed in a letter from the Secretary, and 
addreſſed to the Dean and Chapter. 

. * Whereas, we have received information of the 
* fatious and diſloyal behaviour of Locke, one of the 


time, may help us to another motive, 


fatal to him. This coming to the ears 
of K. James IT. he ordered his Envoy at the Hague to 
demand that $4 perſons by name be delivered 
up z among theſe was Mr Locke, under the title of Se- 
o che Earl of Shafrefbory. He was named laſt 

of all, and it was faid then that his name was not in 
the liſt ſent from England, but that the Engliſh Conſul 
there procured it to be inſerted. This y ftory of a 
not probable in itſelf, muſt be left to the reader's 
judgment : what Le Clerc tells us afterwards, carries 
more a face of truth, we may be aſſured, continues he, 
that Mr Locke had no correſpondence with the Date of 
Monmouth, of whom he had no great opinion; befides, he 
was far from being fond of commotions, and was rather 
timorous than remarkable for his reſolution (33).* This 
character of our author's cowardly nature age. Lowe 
. Bas To LANE LE GOY On n, who was 
acquainted with him for ſeveral p_ from this 

des what is 

mentioned 


— 


L 


8 


that 
ſome 
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months, till it became ſufficiently k he had no hand in that enterpriae. During 
this privacy, which, by the aſſiſtance of friends, was rendered very ſecure from any 


danger of a diſcovery 


mentioned in the laſt remark, of the exact caution ob- 
ſerved by him at Chriſt-Church in regard to the Earl 
01 cured by his friend: from danger } A 
Being /e is friends from t 
MR. 25 2 year 2 Locke 22 at 
Utrecht, and returned in the ſpring of 168 5 to Amſter 
dam, with a deſign to go again to Utrecht, as he ac- 
tually did, to avoid being with having any hand 
in the Duke of Monmouth's enterprize. Before he left 
Amſterdam, he had ſome inclination to lodge wich Mr 
Guenel/on abovementioned, who excuſed himſelf becauſe 
it wag not the cuſtom of that city to admit ſtrangers to 
lodge, tho' he received Mr Locke's viſits with great ci- 
_ : but as 7 as Mr Guene/on ſaw that he _ in 
nger, he ſerved him with t generoſity, en- 
— Mr ten, his fuker-i law, to receive Mr Locke 
into his houſe : this done, he wrote to Mr Locke at 
Utrecht, and Mr EZimborch did the ſame on the part of 
Mr Veen. Upon this Mr Locke went to Amſterdam, 
where he lay concealed at Mr Veen's houſe two or three 
months. In the mean time Mr Limborch took care to 
deliver him the letters which were written to him, and 
had the cuſtody of his will, Mr Locke defiring him in 
caſe of death to deliver it to ſome relations whom he 
named. For his further ſatis faction, one of the prin- 
cipal magiſtrates of the city was conſulted whether he 
might continue there in ſafety; to which the magiſtrate 
wes that tho' indeed, in caſe he ſhould de- 
manded by the King of England, they could not protect 
him ; yet that he ſhould not be betrayed, and that his 


_ landlord ſhould have timely notice if there was occa- 


(34) Our au- 
thor's friend Mr 
Collins alſo lodged 
there when he 
was in that city 
in 1711-12, 

Mr Fatley was a 
moderate Engliſh 


fion. This gave him ſome kind of confidence, and he 
continued with Mr Veen till September, without going 
abroad, except at night, for fear of — known. 
About this time, by the perſuaſion of ſome friend, he 
went to Cleves, but returned about the beginning of 
November, and lodged again at Mr Veen's. At the 
end of the year he went to live with Mr Guenelon, 
where he continued likewiſe the year following, viz. 


2686, in which he began to appear again in publick. 


In autumn he went to Utrecht, and at the end of the 


year returned to Amſterdam, lodging at Mr Guenelon's 


as before. In 1687, he went to Rotterdam, where he 
lodged at Mr Farley's (34), and paſſed his time in one 
or other of theſe two cities 'till he returned home. 

LP] His firft letter upon Toleration ] Mr Le Clerc in- 
forms us, that letter was wrote while our author lodg- 
ed with Mr Veen in 1685, tho' not publiſhed *cill 
1689, when being wrote in Latin, it was printed at 
Tergou in 12mo, with the following title, Epiſtola ad 
clariſſimum virum, T. A RP. T. O. L. A. i e. Theologie 
apud Remonſtrantes Profeſſorem Tyrannidis oforem Lin- 
burgium Amſleladonenſen ſcripta à P.A.P.O I. L. A. c. 
Pacis amico Perſecutionis ofore Jobanne Lockia, Arglo 
It was traaſlated into Dutch and Engliſh, the latter 
of which being printed twice in London in 1690, 
was attacked the ſame year by Mr Jonas Proaſt, 
Chaplain of All-Souls-College, Oxford, in a piece, 
intitled, The argument of the letter concerning Tole- 
ration briefly conſidered and anſwered. Oxford, 1690, 
4to. Upon this Mr Locke publiſhed a ſecond letter 
concerning Toleration the ſame year. Lond. in 4to. 
dated May 27. And Mr Proaſt replyiag in A third 
letter concerning Toleration ; in a defence of the ar- 
gument of the letter concerning Toleration briefly conſi- 
dered and anſwered Oxford 1691, 4to. He rejoined 


in a third letter for Toleration in 1692, containing 350 


pages in 4to. This letter is dated June the 29th. Init 
declares his opinion concerning the miracles of the 
primitive Church as follows : * And fo I leave you, 
* ſays he to his antagoniſt, to diſpute the credit of ec- 
t clefiaſtical writers as you ſhall think fit, and by yourjaa- 
© thority to eftabliſh and invalidate theirs as you pleaſe. 
© But this I think is evident, that he who will build 
© his faith or reaſonings upon miracles delivered by 
* church hiſtorians, will find cauſe to go no farther 
* than the Apoſtles times, or elſe not to ſtop at Con- 
© ftantine's ; ſince the writers after that period, whoſe 
© word we take as unqueſtionable in other things, ſpeak 
of miracles in their time with no leſs aſſurance than 
* the fathers before the fourth century ; and a great 
© part of the miracles of the ſecond and third centuries 


WW he compoſed his firſt letter upon Toleration [P]; but he ſpene 
his time chiefly in finiſhing his Eſſay upon Human Underſtand 


ing, and ſometimes amuſed 
| himſelf 


* ſtand upon the credit of the writers of the fourth: 
So that that ſort of argument, which takes and re- 
« jeQs the teſtimony of the Ancients at pleaſure as it 
* may beſt ſuit with it, will not have much force with 
* thoſe who are not diſpoſed to embrace the hypothe- 
* {is without any arguments at all.” We find this paſ- 
ſage inſerted in the Preface to An inquiry into the mi- 
raculous powers, &c. printed in 1648, 4to. by Dr 
Conyers Middleton, who there gives the following eu- 
logium of our author. It was an unexpected fatis- 
faction to me, ſays the Doctor, to be informed lately 
© by a friend, that Mr Locke had many years ago de- 
* Clared the ſame opinion with mine concerning the 
* miracles of the primitive Church, which I ſhall offer 
* the reader in his own words, being perſuaded that 
* the authority of ſo eminent a writer, and fo ſingu- 
* larly qualified by his talents and ſtudies to diſcern the 
exact relations and conſequences of things, will add great 
* weight and confirmation to the cauſe which I am here 
* defending,” But perhaps this ingenious divine was not 
aware upon what ſort of inquiry Mr Locke had grounded 
his opinion; his authority therein will hardly be thought 
to have much weight in a point wherein he declared his 
ignorance a few months before to his friend Mr Lim- 
borch ; In the poſtſcript of a letter, dated Feb. 29,1692 
(35) to that — he writes thus, De miraculis 


poſt Apoſtolorum tempora certiorem fieri cupio, non. 


ego ſatis ſum verſatus in eccleſiaſtica hiſtoria, ut quid 
de iis ſtatuam norim. Rogo igitur obnixe, nam mea 
* intereſt ſcire, an poſt Apoſtolorum tempora edita 
* fuerint in Ecclefia Chriſtiana miracula, quibus auto- 
* ribus & qua fide memoriz tradita, quam frequentia, 
& an ad Conſtantini imperium, vel diutius durave- 


actum eſt, cujus tam ſpecioſa appellatio ad nos per- 
venit. Non quæro miraculorum que in ſcriptoribus 
eccleſiaſticis memorantur catalogum, ſed an conſtat 
ex fide dignis hiſtoricis fuiſſe vera miracula, an raro 
vel _ edita, & quamdiu donum Hlud Ecclefiz 
conceſſum. It appears by this poſtſcript, that our 
author was then meditating. about his third letter 
abovementioned to Mr Proaſt, and it is highly pro- 
bable that he took his opinion there declared con- 
cerning the miracles of the primitive Church, not fo 
much from his own diſcernment of the exact relations 
of things, as from the authority of Mr Limboreh. 
Mr Proaſt, after twelve years filence, returned an an- 
ſwer to this third letter of Mr Locke, who, tho' then 
in a very declining tate of health, determined to reply 
in a fourth letter concerning Toleration, but he died the 
ſame year before it was finiſhed (36). Le Clerc had 
once deſigned to tranſlate the ſecond and third let- 
ters into French, but forbore it, being, as he ſays, 
opinion, that the firſt which he had before tranſlated into 
that language, was ſufficient to inform us of Mr Locke's 
ſentiments. This is ſo very true, that 'tis in the firſt 
alone that his real ſentiments are to be found, and not 
at all in the two ſubſequent ones, as is ſuggeſted by 
Mr Warburton, who ſpeaking in defence of aſſuming 
a perſonal character on proper occaſions, obſerves, that 
* when the diſpute is about the practical obligation of 
* ſome truth to the good of a particular ſociety, there 
it is fair to take up a ſuitable character, and argue 
. ad hominem, for there the end is a benefit to be 
* gained for that ſociety ; and it is not of ſo great mo- 
* ment what principles the multitude is prevailed with 
* to make the ſociety happy, as it is that it ſhould ſpee- 
* dily become ſo. — A famous example, continues he, 
will illuſtrate this obſervation. Our great Britiſh 
* philoſopher, writing for religious liberty, combats 
* his intolerant — Ah quite through the controverſy 
with his own principles, well foreſeeing, that at ſuch 
* a tiine of prejudice arguments built on received opr- 
© nions would have greateſt weight, and make quick- 


© eſt impreſſion on the body of the people, whom it. 


was his buſineſs to gain.” Whether Mr Locke was 

indeed bleſt with ſuch a foreſight in this caſe as is here 

aſcribed to him we need not determine: but his apo- 

logiſt however does him the juſtice to acknowledge, 

that he obſeryed a contrary, plain, and direct conduct in 

managing his diſpute with Dr Stillingfleet. 
at | 


rint, & quis fuit ille Thaumaturgus, & quid ab eo 
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(18) The ſab- 
ſtance of it is, 
that Mr Locke 
had herein recti- 
fied ſeveral re- 
ceived miſtakes, 
and delivered ſe- 
Wien! profound 
truths, and had 
overthrown all 
thoſe metaphyſi- 
whimſies, 
bad men 
— know- 
where th 
had none, by. 
making a noiſe 
with words with- 
out clear and di- 
ſtinet hznifica- 
tions. Familiar 
ers, &c. 
Letter I, and the 
nate to it. 


. way of philoſophizing 


himſelf with making 
Towards the latter end of the 


Le Clerc (i i) [2,], who were joined 
upon ſ learni 


{ 2] Hr ſettled 1g ſociety with Limborch 
and Le Clere ) Theſe two divines were among our 
author's firſt friends in Holland, and he held a corre- 
ſpondence with both of them till the day of his death; 
not long after which there came out ſeveral letters that 
had paſſed between him and the former, whereby it 

pears, that Mr Limborch was very ſerviceable to our 
author, as well with reſpect to ſome improvements in 
his Eſay on human Underflanding, ® as to his Reaſona- 
bleneſs of Chriflianity ; and, on the other hand, theſe 
favours were repaid by Mr Locke in procuring him 
Archbiſhop TiHlotfon's aſſiſtance in his Hiſtory of the 
Inquifition, which was afterwards dedicated by that au- 
thor to his Grace. As to Mr Le Clerc, the dedica- 
tion of his Ontologia to our author, ſhews the profound 
elteem he had for him; and ſoon after came out the 


cauſes of incredulity. This piece, the principles of 


„which were intirely to our author's mind, falling into 


the hands of Mr Molyneux, that gentleman, always ſtu- 
dious to oblige Mr Locke, propoſed to procure ſomething 
for Le Clerc in Ireland. The propoſal being exceed - 
ingly approved and encouraged by our author, who 


of particularly mentioned a prebend as furniſhing eaſe, 


and a ſure retreat to write on, which he thought 
might be of great uſe to the chriſtian world, ſuch a 
preferment was in a fair way of being obtained for 
him by Mr Molyneux; but this whole affair was blaſt- 
ed, as it ſeems, by Le Clerc's declining to ſabmit to a 
new ordination, as alfo to comply with the ſubſcrip- 
tions required in our Church (37). 

[R] His Eſſay on buman Underſtanding, &c.) It is a 
little remarkable, that Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia 
was finiſhed about the ſame time with Mr Locke's Eſ- 
ſay ; both the works introduced a new and the only true 
unded upon experience and 
obſervation, and both effectually overthrowing the phi- 
loſophy of Des Cartes, one with regard to. the great 
ſyſtem of the world, and the other in the ſyſtem of 
man. As to the former, ſee his article ; with regard to 
Mr Locke, the docttine of no innate ideas, upon which 
he declares his Eſſay is founded, together with this, that 
the ſoul does not always think, are both directly againſt 
Des Cartes's principles. This celebrated work made its 
way by degrees into the publick. Firſt of all, Mr Le 
Clerc tranſlated the abridgment into French, and in- 
ſerted it in the 8th vol. of the Bib/iotheque Univerſelle 
for January 1688. He alſo ordered ſome copies to be 
printed off ſeparately, to which Mr Locke prefixed a 
ſhort dedication to the Earl of Pembroke. This abridg- 
ment pleaſed a t number of perſons, and raiſed a 
genera} defire of ſeeing the itſelf. Accordingly 
our author put that to the preſs ſoon after his arrival in 
England, and it came out at the time mentioned in the 
text. As the natural hiſtory of the human underſtand- 
ing was handled in a manner intirely new, wherein no- 
thing was advanced but upon obſervation and experi- 
ente, and the whole thrown into a method quite dif- 
ferent from that of the Schools, and recommended by 
an eaſy and handſome ſtile, it preſently gained many 
admirers. Among the reſt, Mr William Molyneux of 
Ireland was particularly delighted with it to ſuch a 
degree, that publiſhing his Dioptrics in 1692, he took 
occaſion, in the dedication of that piece, to pals an 


extraordinary compliment upon Mr Locke, and at 


the ſame time made him a pi of his book (38) ; 
this gave riſe to a correſpondence between them, where 
we have an account of the ſeveral im ts that 
were made by our author in thoſe ſubſequent editions of 
his Eſſay, which were publiſhed before the death of 
Mr Molyneux, the ſecond in 1694, and the third in 
1695. Aſter this, Mr Locke gave a 4th edition in 1700, 
which was tranſlated into French with Accuracy, 
under his inſpection, by Mr Peter "Cotte, who then 
lived in the fame houſe with him. Diverſe paſſages 
in the original were alſo corrected, in order to 

them clear and eaſy to be tranſlated. The verfion 
was likewiſe reviſed by Mr Locke, and publiſhed un- 
der this title, Eu phitw/ophigue concernant Peuteud- 
VOI. V. No. CCLL 


— » 
- year 1686, he ap 
ere? gau low ing year, he formed a weekly afſembly at 

by ſome others, in the view of 
ng; and, about the end of 
Eſſay [RJ, after having ſpent more than nine yeatꝭ upon it. At tin 
for = common-place-book, r 


could not di 


that year, he fin 


printed in 1701. An abridgmept from the / 

edition of this work was publibed in 1695, 
Wynn, fellow of Jeſus Co in Oxford, and 
wards Biſhop of St Aſaph. This abridgment was 


gion, and the immor- try 
tality of the ſoul, are conſidered and juſtified : in an- t. 
ſwer to ſome remarks on that Eflay, dedicated to Mr —— 
Locke; in the preface, the author declares, that he 
knew no philoſopher, before Mr Locke, that had fixed 
morality upon ſo ſolid a foundation, as he gives many 
hints in that Eſſay, whenever the ſubject will permit. 
However, among the crowd of. admirers which the 
Eſſay met with, there were found fome ons who 
ſeveral new notions ſtarted in it. On 
this account it was firſt attacked by Mr John Norris at 
the end of his Chriftian bleſſedneſs, or diſcourſes upon 
the beatitudes, 1690. 2dly, By Mr Leibnits, in a 
letter communicated to our author. Theſe antagoniſts 
only combated ſome particular parts of the Eſſay, but 
afterwards there came out a piece with the following 
title, Anti-Scepticiſm, or Notes upon each chapter of Mr 
Locke's Eſſay concerning human underflanding, with an 
explication of all the particulars of which he treats, and 
in the ſame order, in 4 books, by Henry Lee, B. D. 
formenly fellow of Emanuel-College, Cambridge, now 
rector of Ticmarch in Northamptonſhire, Lond. 1702, 
in fol. It was alſo animadverted on by Mr Lowde, 
in 4 Diſcourſe concerning the nature of man, and in his 
moral Eſſay: ; by Mr Norris again in his Theory of 
the intelligible world, part 2d ; by Mr Serjeant, author 
of Sure-footing ; by Mr Broughton, in his Treatiſe on 
the nature of the foul ; and laſt of all, by Dr William 
Sherlock, Maſter of the Temple, in a Digrefſion con- 
cerning connate ideas, in the third ſeftion of the ſecond 
chapter of his Diſcourſe concerning the happineſs of good 
men, and puniſhment of the wicked in the next world, 
1704, 8 vo. Of all theſe which aroſe in our author's 
life-time, be took no publick notice, and in the mean 
time did not ſpare to make himſelf merry at their 
expence among his intimates. As the turn of his wit 
and rallery on theſe occaſions makes a part of the charac- 
ter of his genius, we ſhall inſert the following 2 
Mr Collins having ſent him ſome extracts from Dr 
Sherlock's book, he returned this anſwer, * The ſam- 
« ples you have given me, I muſt acknowledge, from the 
abilities of the author, to be very excellent. But what 
© ſhall I be the better for the moſt exact and beſt 

« ioned picture that ever was drawn, if I have not 
© eyes to ſee the ö of the parts. I con- 
« feſs the lines are too ſubtle for me, and my faculties. 


© cannot perceive their connection. I am not envious, 
* and therefore ſhall not be troubled, if others ſhall 
© find themſelves inſtructed in ſo extraordinary and 
1 am content with my 


* ſublime a way of r 
ity ; and, thoug 


© flin& conceptions, is called God, alſo on the 
© mind. I endeavour to the beſt uſe I can 
© every thing, and therefore, though I am in deſpair 
be the wiſer for this learned inſtructor, yet I hope I 
© be the merrier for them, when I take the ais in 
© calaſh together (40).” We may, perhaps, too, 


urns of the particular turn of Mr Locke's 


from what had hap ſome time 
fore. Dr Sherlock, it Gems „ in the _ 
33 


+ 


made an abr 
ert congerniag 


— his ſentiments of the dangerous of 
our author's doctrine againſt the innate idea of God, in 


ſeach” a way as had provoked his talent; for giving 


which, he indulged them to his friend Mr 
in the following terms. * However, you are pleaſed, 
* out of kindneſs to me, to rejoice in your's of Septem- 
ber the 26th, that my notions haye had the 
lack to be vented from the pulpit, and parti 7 
(41) In his Ser- by Mr Bentley (41) ; yet that matter not 
mons at Boyles « clear ay you imagine. For a man of no ſmall name, 
—_— % * as you know Dr 8 is, has been pleaſed to de- 
Whiſton had alſo clare againſt my doctrine of no innate ideas from the 
— 4 and, as I have been told, 
ittle lefs than atheiſm. Though 
great man, yet that would not much 
two queſtions * frighten me, becauſe I am told, that he is not al- 
were held at the * ways obſtinate againſt opinions, which he has con- 
commencement <© demned more pablickly than in an harangue to a 
dy > « Sunday's auditory. But that it is poſſible he may be 
1 nate ide, firm here, becauſe it is alſo faid, he never quits his 
Probabile off © averſion to any tenet he has once declared againſt, 
animam non ſem- © "till change of times brings change of intereſt, and 
3 faſhionable opinions open his eyes and his heart, and 
— 3 wan * then he kindly embraces what befare deſerved his 
the college of * averfion and cenſure.” In return to this, Mr Moly- 
Dublin in 1694. neux, the whole ſeries of whoſe letters furniſhes an un- 
Famihar Letters, deniable proof of his excellent talent at well judged 
e flattery, where he faw it was always kindly taken, 
thus echoes back his friend's bitter ſarcaſm with re- 
doubled virulency. © Both Whiſton and Bentley are 
8 wes againft the idea of God being innate, and I 
* had rather rely on them (if I would rely on any man) 
than on Dr 8 - *Tis true, the latter has a 
great name; but that I am ſure weighs not with you 
© or me. Befides, you rightly obſerve, the doctor is 
* no obſtinate heretick, but may veer about when ano- 
© ther opinion comes in faſhion; for ſome men alter 
© their notions, as they do their cloaths, in compliance 
to the mode. I have heard of a Maſter of the Tem- 
ple, who, during the fiege of Limerick, writ over 
* hither to a certain prelate, to be ſure to let him 
* know, by the firſt opportunity, whenever it came to 
* be ſurrendered : which was done accordingly ; and 
immediately the good doctor's eyes were © l 
and he plainly ſaw the oaths to King William and 
* Queen Mary were not only expedient but lawful, 
and our duty. A good roaring train of artillery is 
© not only the ratio ultima regum, but of other men 
(42) Theſe two © beſides (42). * Tis certainly of great advantage to 
letters ; the fist à Polemical writer, to be endued with a competent 
* mw - ſhare of Socratiſm. We ſee our author was not defec- 
96-7, andt . zu this 3 . f h ine. and doub 
ſecond March 16 tive in this in ent of happinefs, no doubt he 
following, But died in pe ood humour with himſelf, as to the 
Mr Molyneux's defign and uſefalneſs of his Eflay. But it may be 
. eenſure is 9 doubted, whether this ſerenity might not have been 
ble if Dr Sher. ruffled, had he lived to ſee that monument of his fame 
lock had taken attacked with much keener weapons, and by a perſon 
the oaths, and of much nearer concern to him than was tke Dean of 


atuall a | ij and wi 
— —. . St Paul's. I believe the reader is before-hand with 


* me in pointing out the man, and fixin n the Earl 
— ongs gg of Shafteſbary. That noble author, in dome directions 
merick, as is re- which he gave to a young ſtudent at Oxford, deſigned 
corded in Sal- for the Church, having obſerved that Dr Tindal's (43) 
bangs "orga principles, whatever they may be as to Church go- 
wy vernment, are, in reſpect of Philoſophy and Theology, 

(43) Author of far wide from thoſe of the author of the rhapſody, 
the Rights of the proceeds thus. * In general, truly, it has happened, 
Chriflian © that all thoſe they call free-writers now a-days have 
Church, &c. <« efpouſed thoſe principles, which Mr Hobbes ſet on 
* foot in the laſt age. Mr Locke, as much as I ho- 

* nour him on account of his other writings, viz. on 

* Government, Policy, Trade, Coin, Education, To- 

® Our author * leration, &c. and, as well as I knew him , and can. 
2 1 © anſwer for his fincerity as a moſt zealous Chriſtian. 
— —.— who * believer, did, however, go in the ſelf- ſame track, 
was grandſon to © and is followed by the Tindals, and all the other in- 
his patrons © genious free authors of -our time. It was Mr Locke 
that ſtruck the home blow; for Mr Hobbesy's charac- 

* ter, and baſe flaviſh principles in government, took 

- &© off the point of his Philofophy. was Mr Lacke 

© that ftrack at all fundamentals, threw all order out 

* of the world, and made 2 ideas of theſe, 

* which are the very ſame as thoſe of God, | 

und without foundation in our minds. zante is a 


publiſhed in Latin his firſt 
ſame year, he returned to England in 
_ the 
» tho 


c he poorly plays 2 The word, tho“ 

© leſs uſed, is connataral. 2 or 

* progreſs of the ſcœtus out of the womb, to do in this 

* caſe? The queſtion is not about the time the ideas 

entered, or the moment that one body came out of 

the other, but whether the conftitution of men be 

* ſuch, that, being adult and grown up, at ſuch and 

* ſuch a time, ſooner or later, no matter when, the 

idea and ſenſe of order, adminiftration, and a God, 

« will not infallibly, unavoidably, neceſſarily, ſpring 

up in them. Then comes the credulous Mr Locke, 

with his Indian Barbarian ſtories, of wild nations 

that have no ſuch idea, as travellers, learned a 

* and men of truth, and great Philoſophers, have in- 

formed him: not — that this is but a ne- 

* gative upon a hear-ſay, and ſo circumſtantiated, that 

* the faith of the Indian denyer may be as well que- 

* tioned, as the veracity or judgment of the relater, 

* who cannot be ſuppoſed to know ſufficiently the my- 

* ſteries and ſecrets of theſe Barbarians, whoſe language 

they but imperſectly know, and to whom we good 

« Chriſtians have, by our little mercy, given ſufficient 

* reaſon to conceal from us, as we. know particularly 

in reſpeQ of ſimples and vegetables; of which, tho* 

ve got the Peruvian bark, and ſome other noble re- 

* medies, yet it is certain, that, through the cruelty 

of the Spaniards, as they have owned themſelves, 

many ſecrets in medicinal affairs have been ſuppreſſed. 

But Mr Locke, who had more faith, and was more 

learned in modern wonder - writers than ancient Philo- 

ſophy, gave up an ament for the deity, which 

Cicero, though a profeſſed ſceptic, would not ex- 

* plode, and which even the chief of the atheiſtic Phi- 

* loſophers anciently acknowledged, and ſolved onl 

© by their primus in orbe Deos fecit timer. Thus vir- 

tue, according to Mr Locke, has no other meaſure, 

© law, or rule, than fais and _—_ morality, ju- 

* tice, equity, depend only on and i; and 

© God, indeed, is a perfect free agent in his ſenſe, 

that is, free to any thing that is however ill ; for, if 

© he wills it, it will be made good, virtue may be vice 

and vice virtue in it's turn, if he pleaſes ; and thus 

neither virtue nor vice, right nor wrong, are any 

© thing in themſelves ; nor is there any trace or i 

© of them zaturally imprinted on human minds. Ex- 

q perience and our catechiſm teach us all. I ſuppoſe, 

* *tis ſomething of like kind which teaches birds their 

* neſts, and how to fly the minute they have full fea- 

* thers. Your Tusoclzs, whom you commend ſo 

© much, laughs at this; and, as modeſtly as he can, 

© aſks a Lockeiſt, whether the idea of woman (and 

* what is ſought after in woman) be not taught alſo by 

* ſome catechiſm, and diftated to the man. Perhaps, 

if we had no /chools of Yenus, nor ſuch horrid lewd 

books or lewd companions, we might have no un- 

* derſtanding of this, till we were taught by our pa- 

© rents; if the tradition ſhould happen to be loſt, 

the race of mankind might periſh in a ſober nation. 

This is very poor Philoſophy ; but the gibberiſh 

© of the ſchools for theſe ſeveral centuries has, in theſe 

© latter days of liberty, made any contrary Philoſophy 

© of good reliſh, and highly ſavoury with all men of 

* wit, ſuch as have been emancipated from that egre- 

* gious form of intellectual bondage (44). Thus did (4) Letten of 

this ſpirited author let fly ſome of his moſt pointed ral- the Earl of 

lery againſt our oppoſer of innate ideas z nor was this Shaftebuy vt 

the = time that he entertained himſelf with making —— ow 

Mr Locke's Eſſay the ſubje& of his ridicule. *Tis 4 firſt in 1915, 

true, our author had then been many years in his and reprintedi 
ve ; but his fame was till alive and flouriſhing, and 1751, 3e. 2 

is memory found a champion, who, many years alla ter B. f. 46 

after his Lordſhip was in that of profound filence, 

having obſerved that Mr L had ſhare in his 

education, was not afraid ta rebuke bim under the 

character of Mr Locke's pupil, in the following very 

groſs term. The ſpite he bore his maſter is incon · 

* ceivable, He did not diſdain to take up with thoſe 

* vulgar calumnies that Mr Locke had again and agai 

* confuted. Some even (fee his Charat. Vol. I. 

© p. 80. edit. 3d) of our moſt admired Phileſophers bad 

« fairly tald us, that wirtus and vice hed, after all, 

ns other law or meaſure than meer Faſhion end vogue. 

The caſe is this: when Mr Locke reaſons againit 

© innate ideas, he brings it as ay AY 4 


(47) In bis notey 
on the collection 
pub iſhed by him 
vi Mr Locke's 
plcey, 


LOCK k. 


' the fleet which convoyed the Princeſs of Orange to her conſort. Not loag after his arti- 


he put in a clai his ſtudent Chriſt-Church, but that ſociety rejected his 
— = ths — is dis — conformable to their ſtatutes [S]. 


« them, that virtue and vice in many places were not 
regulated by the nature of things, which they maſt 
+ have been, were there fach innate ideas, but 
+ meer faſhion and Is this, then, fairly told 
of our admired ern Philoſopher ? But it was 
crime enough, that he laboured td overthrow innate 
ideas, things that the noble author underſtood to be 
the foundation of his moral ſenſe (ſee Chara. Vol. 
III. p. 214.). In vain did Mr Locke inceſſantly re- 


« peat, that the Divine Law is the only true touch- ' 


« ſtone of moral rectitude ; this did but increaſe his 
« pupil's reſentment, who had all his faculties ſo poſ- 
« ſeſſed with the moral ſenſe, as the only true touch- 
* ftone of moral reQitude, that, like the knights er- 
rant of old, he ſtood up challenger againſt all oppo- 
« ſers for the ſuperior charms of his idol. But the 
* whole E ay itſelf, one of the nobleſt, the uſefulleſt, 
* the moſt original, books the world ever ſaw, cannot 
« eſcape his ridicule. I reality, ſays he (Char. Vol. 
I. p. 299.), how ſpecious a fludy, how ſolemn an 
* amuſement, is raiſed from what we call philoſophical 
* ſpeculation ! The formation of ideas, their compoſi- 
* tions, compariſons, agreement, and diſagreement ! 

Why do I concern ſelf in ſpeculations about my ideas ? 
What is it to me, for inſtance, to know what hind of 
idea I can form of ſpace, divide a ſolid body, &c. ? 
And ſo he goes on in Mr Locke's own words ; and, 
leſt the reader ſhould not take the flory, a note at 
the bottom of the page informs us, that theſe are the 
* words of the particular author cited. But the 
* invidious remark in this quotation ſurpaſſes all cre- 
* dit. Thus the Atomiſt or Epicurean. The Free- 
* thinkers after this can never ſure upbraid us with our 
* flippancy, in giving the titles of Deiſt and Atheiſt 
* to thoſe we don't like, when the very hero of their 
* cauſe is taken in the fact (45). 

[SJ His expulfion was conformable to their ſtatutes. ] 
We have already obſerved, that he was removed by 
virtue of a ſpecial order from the Crown, whoſe power, 
as being viſitors of that college, is indiſputable ; Bz: 
ſtill it is infinuated, that this was done in a reign, 
when the Prerogative was avowedly carried too high ; 
and that this act in particular was ſuch a ſtretch of the 
Prerogative, as, indeed, it muſt needs have been, if 
las is alledged) Mr Locke had done nothing juſtly to in- 
cur the forfeiture (46). But the caſe was apparently 
otherwiſe; for, firſt, he had given ſufficient grounds 
for ſuſpicion of being obnoxious to the government, by 
aſſiſting his patron in ſome of his ſeditious libels ; and, 
though no legal proof was made in form thereof, yet 
his flight (for ſuch we have ſeen it was) did, by the 
rules of the law, imply guilt, and, according to the 
eſtabliſhed praQtice, could not be refuſed for a proof 
ſufficient of itſelf to authorize an expulſion. But to let 
that paſs. The bare fact alone of going out of the 
kicgdom without leave from the college, as it is al- 
lowed he did, was, in ſtrictneſs, a forfeiture of his 
ſtudentſhip, by the ſtatutes of that as well as other 
colleges. However, Le Clerc tells us, that our author 
had no deſign to return to the college, but only to 
make it appear by his reſtoration, that he had been 
unjuſtly deprived. If, indeed, that injuſtice could 
have been made appear, the Crown, and the Queen 
eſpecially, with whom he was ſo great a favourite, 
would, tis probable, have been inclined to reſtore 
him, as might juſtly have been done by the viſitatorial 

wer already mentioned. Neither does it ſeem at all 
ikely, that Mr Locke would have deſiſted from his 
pretenſions ſo eaſily as he did, upon the bare refuſal of 
the college, if any redreſs could have been had from 
the Court. Tis ſaid, indeed, that he was ſatisfied 
with the offer of being made a ſupernumerary ſtudent, 
intimating, as if he deemed that offer to be an ac- 
knowledgment of his innocence and the injuſtice of his 
expulſion. The pretence is plauſible, and might have 
paſſed very well, if his ſubſequent conduct had not 
rendered the truth of it juſtly ſuſpected. Mr Des Mai- 
zeaux (48) has given us an anecdote concerning our 
author, which implies a reſentment ſo ſtrong, that he 
did not ſpare upon occaſion once to tell his Majeſty 
King William plainly, that, if thoſe bodies [the two 
univerſities] were not reformed, and other principles 
taught there than had been of late inculcated, E would 

0 


However, 


either de 3 bis fuc ). We (48) m. 
have Fx taken 2 4 Mr ae Oat: Accordiagly, 8 


by and unalterably fixed averſion, to the method obſerved _— 


in the aniverſities of training youth up in the road to and ſeveral fieps 
knowledge by diſputations, which be maintained to be taken in order 


productire of nothing ſo much as a habit of vain and te. but the. 


impertinent trifling. On the other hand, theſe learned —_ — 
bodies were not convinced, by any thing he had newly for > reaſon 
advanced againſt it, that their old method was not which may be 
eſtabliſhed upon a juſt and thorough knowledge of hu- 328 — 
man nature. It is needleſs to enumerate the many ad- — 
vantages of this diſcipline ; they are obvious enough. 

In the mean time, the inconveniencies incident thereto 

were alike obvious, and equally ſeen and acknowledged. 

But this is the caſe in every human inſtitution whatſo- 

ever. Theſe inconveniencies, then, were no ſufficient 

reaſon for aboliſhing the old method, till another 

ſhould be deviſed more, or at leaft equally, uſeful, 

and leſs liable to be abuſed ; but no ſuch method had 

been given by Mr Locke. On the contrary, his Eſſay, 

which contains a part, and the moſt difficult part, of 

the natural hiſtory of Man, was deemed very unfit ts 

be put into. the hands of a boy juſt come from the 

grammar ſchool : the abſtruſe enquiries into the nature 

of our ſouls, ſenſations, paſſions, and prejudices, and 

the ſprings of wrong judgment, could not, it was 

thought, be entered upon to any good purpoſe, wich- 

out ſome previous diſciplining of the mind, to prepare 

and give it ſufficient ſtrength to purſue ſuch enquiries. 

Another and a ſtill more important objection lay againſt 

this treatiſe : ſeveral new opinions were ſtarted therein 

of the laſt conſequence to religion, which required a 

thorough examination, and that by a maſterly under - 

ſtanding, before it could be prudent to deliver them | 
as cettain truths or certain falſehoods, in the principles * 
of ſcience ; and the leaſt miſtake in the author's mean- 

ing, was preſently ſeen to be produttize cr ine mo 

miſchievous conſequences (490). No doubt, it was (49) In the ies 
ſome ſuch co:aderations as theſe, which occafioned flance of Mr 
that meeting of the Heads of Houſes at Oxford, where d. parties” 
we are told, it was propoſed to renſure and diſcourage abb. E 
the reading of this Eſſay ; and that after vanons de- that Mr Collins 
bates it was concluded, that, without making any pub- deſende the na- 
lick cenſure, each Head of a Houſe ſhould endeavour to _— a — 
prevent it's being read in his college (500. This paſſed — — 
a little before Mr Locke's death; and fince that, in doctrine, in the 
the ſame judgment, not very many years ago, a ſmall chapter of Power. 
tract was drawn up by an eminent tutor in the ſame 

univerſity (51), in vindication of the old diſcipline, (50) Des Mai- 
and recommended to the youth by the Heads of Hou- —_ _ Py 
ſes. The following extract from this piece, which is in 52 b 8 
now rarely to be met with, will ſerve to explain and letter of Mr 
illuſtrate what we have advanced. This author having Locke to Mr 
obſerved, that, from the firſt improvements in know- Collins. 

ledge, ſome ſyſtem or other of Logic had been framed, 

proceeds to remark, that they were all generally ſuited oy Roms M. 
to the taſte of the times, and appeared in a faſhionable Fellow of Ociel- 
dreſs. And therefore, as in many former ages, ſcho- — 2 
laſtic learning was moſt in * 2 the treatiſes on — 2 1 * 
this ſubject were wrote in abſtruſe ſcholaſtic lan > 

ana 2 taſte of the preſent age is very diferent, AR if Log, 
© our molt celebrated performances in this way are of a ' ic bas been 

« quite different kind. The contempt of harſh lan- commonly caught 
* guage, and the dry ſyſtematical method of delivering 3 tbe 1 

* rules, and the ridicule which has been fo liberally 95. 2. 1. 
© beſtowed upon the pedantry of the ſchools, have led 

men into the contrary extreme, of affecting to philo- 

* ſophize in a new language, more copious, police, 

s and elegant. But, as ſome of the ſcholaſtic i 

* cians endeavoured to make their logical ſyſtems the 

* whole magazine of ſcience, and thus diſparaged the 

© real uſefulnes of this art, by raiſing an ex 
* which they could never anſwer ; ſo moſt of the Mo- 
© derns ſeem to have been intent, rather to give a ſpe- 
4 
« 
4 
* 
4 
« 
« 
c 
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cimen of their awn i t in knowledge, than 
to aſſiſt a young learner. They launch out into va- 
rious diſquiſitions upon abſ{traſe ſubjetta, and often 
draw the illuſtration of their rules from the depth of 
other ſciences ; and, by this means, while they feem 
to enrich the mind with new diſcoveries, and there- 
fore entertain the fancy, they perplex the judgment ; 
while they promiſe to give the underſtanding more 
activity and freedom, they really rob it of t 


hat bale _ 
last, 
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376, 377» 378. 
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However, he had an offer of being admitted a ſupernumerary ſtudent, which he did 


not think to As he was looked upon to be a ſufferer for the principles of 
the Revolution, he might eaſily have obtained a very conſiderable poſt ; but he contented 
himſelf with that of Commiſſioner of Appeals, worth about 200 pounds a year, which 
was procured for him by the Lord Mordaunt, afterwards Earl of Monmouth, and then of 
Peterborough. About the fame time he was offered to go abroad in a publick character; 
and it was left to his choice, whether he would be Envoy at the Court of the Emperor, 
that of the Elector of Brandenburg, or any other, where he 2 the air moſt ſuitable 
to him; but he waved all theſe, on account of the infirm ſtate of his health (K &), which 
diſpoſed him gladly to embrace another offer, that was made him by Sir Francis Maſham 
and his lady, of an apartment in their country-ſeat at Oates in Eſſex. This ſituation 
proved in all reſpects ſo agreeable to him [T], that he ſpent a great part of the remainder 
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7 laff, by which in prudence it ſhould be kept ſteady, 
* and be prevented from being haſty and precipitate in 
it's determinations. He concludes, therefore, that 
the peruſal of theſe treatiſes will be bettet poſtponed, 
till a competent degree of knowledge from other 
ſciences be acquired; then, indeed, they may direct 
a perſon how to digeſt and how to refle& with ad- 
vantage upon what he knows already, and point out 
the particulars wherein he is deficient. In the mean 
time, they who can effectually reſolve to beſtow 
their attention upon what is fallen under the cenſure 
and ridicule of ſome parts of the preſent polite world, 
may find their account in making the firſt regulation 
of their underſtandings upon the old plan. Novelty 
would be far from being a recommendation to any 
performance of this kind : for, as good ſenſe and 
truth will be always the ſame, the received princi- 
ples of reaſoning muſt be invariable. At the ſame 
time, therefore, that we admire the ingenuity and 
great learning of later Philoſophers, let the exact 
method and accuracy of the ſcholaſtic ſyſtematical 
* Logicians be intitled to our praiſe and imitation.” 
What is hitherto ſaid by our tutor, is not aimed direct - 
4 mp Mr Locke, whoſe good ſenſe would not ſuf- 
him to incur the ridicule here marked ; he knew 
very well, dt Logic lay in a ſmall compaſs, and was 
to be confidered as a part 65 education, like Grammar; 
both having, in reſpect to wiſdom and cioguevce, the 
uſe and office of a foundation, which is not deſigned to 
a above-ground, though neceſſary to give flrength 
and ſupport to the fineſt ſuperſtructures. Mr Locke is 
not then concerned directly in this remark, but indi- 
realy, no doubt, it is meant to glance at his Eſſay, 
which the young academician was frequently ſeen to 
take up from his firſt entrance, as the only fundamental 
book, treating the ordinary manuals of Logic with fin- 
lar diſdain and contempt. The modern treatiſes of 
Logic too, the expreſs objects of this cenſure, were 
obſerved to owe their birth entirely to the Eſſay, 
being, indeed, little elſe than the ſubſtance of that, 
extracted and modelled ſomething nearer the ſcholaſtic 
In the further proſecution of this argument, 
theſe remarks are immediately and fully pointed upon 
Mr Locke, eſpecially upon the ſubje& of diſputations, 
the uſefulneſs of which our tutor defends in the follow- 
ing terme. The ſcholaſtic doctrine of ſyllogiſms is 
* confeſſedly very ingenions. It is comprized within 
© three or four technical lines, and therefore one would 
think, ſhould be without much difficulty accommoda- 
ted to the apprehenfion, and familiarized to the un- 
derſtanding. But, perhaps, nothing can do this ſo 
effectually, as a little exerciſe in ſcholaſtic diſputations. 
Thoſe that are ſtrictly logical, are intended to habi- 
tuate a young beginner, both to the uſe of logical 
terms, and an acquaintance with it's rules ; the prin- 
ciples of the debate, and the preciſe explication of 
the words to be made uſe of, being ready drawn out 
to his hand by logical writers, he will have no intri- 
cacy in his ſubject to fatigue his invention, and may 
therefore more eaſily attend to the form of men- 
tation, obſerve it's accuracy, or correct it when de- 
fici:nt. Although, therefore, it be confeſſed, that, 
as in Grammar, ſo in Logic, a man ought to be a 
maſter in the art, before he preſumes to decide con- 
ceraing the nature or juſtice of it's rules ; yet in this 
view, the exerciſe in a young beginner will not be 
2 nor will a little of his time and pains 
miſ-ſpent in logical diſputation, though it bring 
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+ with it no immediate increaſe of knowledge. —In 


general, diſputation is very uſeful, as it habituates us 


do bring a queſtion to the point, as it exerciſes and 


was ſo nicely adjuſted to his conſtitution, that it 


of 


puts the ſpirits upon their activity, as it diſciplines 
* our notions, and makes them ready to appear upon 
* ſummons : add to this, that the keeping our under- 
* ſtanding upon the flretch, whether upon the offenſive 
or defenſive, has a natural tendency to ſlrengthen it's 
powers. Our thoughts will mechanically fall into 
that train to which they have been accuſtomed, 
without any exerted act of memory, and, perhap-, 
without our being able to quote the rule of our argu- 
mentation. Moreover, ſince diſputation is not, ſa 
much intended for the diſcovery of truth, as for tryal 
and exerciſe, there can be no harm or ſhame, if as 
the opponent argues againſt a plain truth, to ſee 
whether the reſpondent can defend it; ſo the reſpon- 
dent be allowed to deny a plain truth if not uncapa- 
dle of proof, to ſee whether the opponent can de- 
* fend it.” He then proceeds to explain the uſe of 
ſcholaſtic terms and diſtinctions; which done, he vin- 
dicates this method from an objection that had been 
made, as we have already ſeen by Mr Locke. Since 
* the decline of ſcholaſtic learning, continues he, though 
* ſcience of every kind has received prodigious improve - 
* ments by the labour and ſagacity of exalted geniu/er, 
* yet wwe find the common run of reaſoners as bad as 
* ever—not more knowing, but much more conceited ; not 
* ſo ambitious to improve their knowledge, as to conceal 
* their ignorance—determining _ 5 upon points, 
without knowing or conſidering the firſt principles 7 
woat they are diſcourfing—taking themſelves to 
maſters of every ſubject upon which they can raiſe an 
objeion, and adventuring to make their firſt ſays in 
the face of the world, which a more modeit ſet of 
men formerly thought hazardous enough within the 
circle of a publick ſchool. So that to be trifling and 
* poſitive are infirmities, not ſo much owing to the 
* ſchools, as to the warmth and inexperience of youth. 
* The human mind is a ſoil naturally producti ue of them 
* in all ages, and is naturally weeded by experience 
* and meditation.” Our author having ſupported and - 
recommended his refleQions all along, from ſpecimens 
of the ſentiments of Cicero and Quantilian, concludes 
with giving his reaſon for that choice, as follows : 
Their obſervations upon the nature and uſefulneſs of (52) The nabe 
Logic, are particularly adapted to the purpoſes of bete ſremsto 
Oratory, and therefore entertain us more agreeably PRE 2 
than what others have delivered upon the ſame ſub- bury, „ho n. 
ject, with a main view to abllruſer points of Philoſo- comments the 
phy; but ſtill the ſubſtance of it appears, beyond Efie in thei 
contradiction, to be the ſame, however varied it may _— OM 
be in it's application. Let, then, the authority of more ont th 
thoſe celebrated authors be allowed to over-rule a recalling of Pt 
popular objection, that is too favourably admitted, loſophy from 
againſt this art, as if the ſtudy of it was at beſt a tri- 8 
fling amuſement, and not only uſeleſs, but deftruc- ft 6 . 
tive to all taſte of polite learning (5 2).— And, with ard into the 
regard to the figure which any profound Logician is compaoy of the 
likely to make upon the ſcene of active life, it hap- — — 
« pens to him, as, in the ordinary courſe of things it u b. adam 
* muſt, to every man that will give himſelf true pains, of it in it's othe 
to lay a foundation of ſound icholarſhip in any other dreſs.” Letter 
branch of uſeful learning. The hermitage of his fludy _—_—— 
* has made him ſomewhat uncouth in the world, an R — 
* men make him worſe by flaring on him. He is filly letter, whichi 
* and ridiculous, and it continues on him for ſome quar- dated Feb. 20, 
ter of a year out of the univerfity. But practiſe him 179%7» — 
* a little in men, and bruſh him over with good compa- — — 
* ny, and he Hall out-ballance the gliſterer, as far as _ 
aA ſolid ſubſtance does a feather, or gold gold lace (53). 
[TJ Oates, 4 fituation in all reſpedbs agreeable.) 
Beſides the air of this place, the temperament of which (+c;) Biſhop 
re- Earle's chars 
lored “ 
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of his life at it. In 1696, he publiſhed Two Treatiſes of Civi?'Coperniitht TU), in defence 


of the Revolution: and the ſame year came out alſo his Eſay on Human Underftanding in 


folio z nor was the 


flored him almoſt to a miracle in a few hours after his 
return at any time from the town, quite ſpent and unable 
to ſupport himſelf. I ſay, befides this fifſt felicity of 
health, the neceſſary foundation to all other enjoy- 
ments, he found in Lady Maſham (54) a friend and 
companion exaltly to his heart's wiſh ; a lady of a 
contemplative and ſtudious complexion, and icu- 
larly enured, from her infancy, to deep and refined 
ſpeculations in Theology, Metaphyſics, and Morality, 
and ſo much devoted to Mr Locke, that, to enga 
his reſidence there, ſhe provided an apartment f 
him, of which he was wholly maſter, and took care 
that he ſhould live in the family with as much eaſe as 
if the whole houſe had been his own (55) ; and he had 
the additional ſatisfaction of ſeeing this lady breed up 
her only ſon exactly upon the plan which he had laid 
down for the beſt method of education ; and, what 
muſt needs pleaſe him ſtill more, the ſucceſs of it was 
ſuch, as ſeemed to give a ſanction to his judgment in 
the choice of that method. Accordingly, we find him 
making uſe of this example to encourage his friend Mr 
Molyneux to obſerve the ſame in one rule there re- 
commended, to which that gentleman had particularly 
objected in regard to his ſon. The inſtance of young 
Mr Maſham very luckily happened to be a caſe exact- 
ly in point, both the children being only ſons, and 
both of a like tender and delicate conſtitution. * One 
thing (ſays our author writing to Mr Molyneux upon 
this ſubjeR) give me leave to be importunate with 
you about: you ſay your ſon is not very ſtrong : to 
* make him ſtrong you muſt uſe him hardly, as I have 
directed ; bat you muſt be ſure to do it by very in- 
« ſenſible degrees, and begin any hardſhip you would 
* bring him to only in the ſpring. This is all the 
* caution needs be uſed. I have an example of it in 
the houſe I live in, where the only ſon of a very ten- 
der mother was almoſt deſtroyed by a too tender 
keeping. He is now, by a contrary uſage, come to 
bear wind and weather, and wet in his feet; and 
* the cough, which threatened him under that warm 
* and cautious management, has left him, and is now 
* 00 1 his parents conſtant apprehenſion, as it 
was (56). 

[U] Two Treatiſes .of Civil Government.) The 
whole title runs thus: Two Treatiſe: of Government. 
In the former, the falſe principles and foundation of Sir 
Robert Filmer and his followers are detected and ver- 
throun. The latter is an Eſſay concerning the true ori- 
final extent and end of Civil Government. In the pre- 
face our author tells us, * This was only the beginning 
* and end of a diſcourſe concerning t; what 
fate has otherwiſe diſpoſed the papers that ſhould 
have filled up the middle, and were, ſays he, more 
than all the reſt, it is not worth while to tell thee. 
If theſe papers have that evidence I flatter myſelf is 
to be found in them, there will be no miſs of 
thoſe which are loſt, and my reader may be ſatisfied 


« 
o 
* time nor inclination to repeat my pains, and fill up 
þ , 

* rities which are to be met with in the ſeveral bran- 
* ches of his wonderful ſyſtem.” This knight had for- 
merly publiſhed animadverſions upon Milton's Defence 
of the People of England in 1652, of which neither 
Milton nor any of his friends took any notice, pro- 
bably out of contempt. Oa the other hand, Salmaſius 
was an author of the firſt repatation in the learned 
world; Milton, therefore, took him to taſk. Mr 
Locke had no better opinion than Milton had of Fil- 
mer's abilities, or the ftrength of his reaſoning ; but 
the numbers and characters of thoſe who had imbibed 
his principles in prejudice to the Revolution were far 
from being contemptible. This laſt conſideration in- 
duced. him to take up his pen in this argument, and 
the firſt diſpoſed him to fink the greater part of what 


he had wrote thereon. In the ſecond treatiſe, our au- 
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expired, when he ſent his letter to 
the ſubject of Education [. As the ill ſtate of the filver coin empl 
thoughts at this time, and indeed was become a-national concern of the laſt 
our author appeared in this publick cauſe, and, in 1691, printed Some Confidera 
Conſequences of the lowtring of Intereſt, and raifimg the Value of the Money, in a Letter 
a Member of Parliament [XI. This being taken notice of by the Miniftry, whe 


' lowing rule laid down 


without them : for, I imagine, I ſhall have neither 


the wanting part of my anſwer, by tracing Sir Ro- 
bert Filmer again through all the windings and obſcu- 


ward Chipley, Eſq; upon 
oyed every body's 
importance, 
tions of the 
ſent to 
n that 
affair 


thor advances this for an undoubted maxim, that no 
one can be obliged to ſubmit to the laws of. that 
vernment under which he happens to be born, but by 
his own conſent ; inſomuch that, when arrived at the 
years of diſcretion, he has a right either to chaſe that, 
or elſe to remove to any other. I have met with x 
ſmall piece wrote by a nonjuror, not long after the ac- 
ceſſion of King George the Firſt to the throne, where- 
in this principle is obſerved to be contrary to the fol- 

by all the beft writers upon this 
ſabjeR, and taken from the Civil Law ; nemo 


| | pore ip 
fius oluntate de origine fua ſe eimer. And it may 


ſeen in the article of Mr William Molyneux, what 
kind. of reception his piece met with here, wherein 
he attempted, from the ſame fundamental principle 
of our author, to aſſert the independency of Ireland 


upon England, with regard to the power of makin 
As of Parliament. e 


[W] A Letter pn Education.) This 5 
prin 


; piece was not 
'till 1693, when it came out under the title of 
Some Thoughts concerning Education, in a Letter, &c. 
in 8y0. Our author wrote the ſubſtance of it many 
years before in Holland. Mr Molyneux, in a letter 
dated March 2, 1692, having mentioned his promiſe 
of publiſhing it, together with the particular joy that 
pony had given him, on account of the education of 
is own ſon, proceeds thus: My brother {Dr Moly- 
* neux] has ſometimes told me, that, whilſt he had 
* the happineſs of your acquaintance at Leyden [which 
* was ſeven or eight years before], you were upon 
* ſuch a work as this I deſire, and that, too, at the 
«* requeſt of a tender father for the uſe of his only ſon.” 
To this Mr Locke anſwers: * That which your bro- 
ther tells you is not wholly beſides the matter: the 
main of what I now publiſh is but what is contained 
in ſeveral letters to a friend of mine, the greateſt part 
* whereof were writ out of Holland (57).* He printed 
a third edition with additions in 1695, and another in 
1698. It came out likewiſe after our author's death, 
with a great many more additions. Mr Peter Cofte, 
who had tranſlated the piece into French, and pub- 
liſhed it with this title, De ' Education des Enfans, 
Amſterdam, 1695, r12mo. afterwards reviſed his tran- 
ſation, and inſerting the poſthamous additions, , 
ther with a conſiderable number of paſſages added by 
himſelf from Montaigne, by way of explanation of Mr 
Locke's ſentiments, publiſhed the whole at Amſterdam 
in 1721, 8vo. Another edition from that of Amfter- 
dam had been printed at Paris in 1708, and a tranſla- 
tion of this book into Low Dutch was alfo printed at 
Rotterdam in 1698, 8vo. Our author appears to have 
the ſucceſs of his method much at heart, and had a 
t opinion of it; which he expreſſes to his friend 
r Molyneux in the following terms (58); am ex- 
tremely glad to hear, that you have found any 
effects of my method on your ſon. I ſhould be glad 
© to know the particulars ; for, though I have feen 
the ſucceſs of it in the child of the lady in whoſe 
houſe I am (whoſe mother has taught him Latin 
without knowing it herſelf when ſhe began), yet [ 
would be glad to have other inſtances ; becauſe ſome 
men, who cannot endure any thing ſhould be mended 
in the world by a new method, object, I hear, that 
my way of education is un icable. But this I 
can aſſure you, that the child abovementioned, but 
nine years old in June laſt, is now reading Quintus 
Curtius with his mother, underſtands — 2 mw 
Chronology very well, and the C ican ſyſtem o 
our vortex ; is able to multiply well, and divide a 
little; and all this without ever having had one blow 
© for bis book. We ſee here, his 2 deen 
from it's appearance objected to as unpracticable, nor 
has any , experience cleared it from the ſame 
cenſure. 


[X] Some Confiderations, &fc.) Our author informs 
us, that this piece was drawn up by him 20 years be- 
fore. He does not ſay what occafioned him ah 
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(57) Ibid. p. 474 


(8) In a letter 
dated July 2, 
1695+ 
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(1) Mr Moly- affair began to grow ripe for execution,. ig 1695, he way, cenſuked upon the: octaſidnig 


neut congratu- 
lates his friends 
on this occaſion 
ia the following 
rerms. © In 
concerning mo- 
, you have 
282 


monſtrative 
of your 


reach even in the in 


bufineſs of the 
world, that I 


ſhould bave won- 


dered had the 


Kiag overlooked 


ec. 


'60) Familiar 
Letrecs, p · 142. 


(61) The fame 
cen ure is ba. ed 
dy Mr Locke 
himlelf ap n the 
ſecond edition of 
his Eſſay ; but 
he informs us, 
that be left theſe 
repetitions in for 
the lake of illi · 
tet ate men and 
che ſoftet ſex, 
nt vſed to ab- 
K:act notions and 
reafonings Fa- 
miliar Lettere, 
P- 111. 


{63} Dated S-pt, 


3» 1696. 40. d. 


when he ſtarted an expedient 
ies of the 


recoinage, 


en 
gard to that of the Church, in order to promote the ſcheme which bis Majeſty had much 


y this means 


at heart, of a Co 


his thoughts then 
ble, that his reaſoning is the ſame, and frequently e 
preſſed too in the ſame words, as are found in 
treatiſe publiſhed in 1675, Svo. with this title: 

Treatiſe 7 Money, or a Diſcourſe on Coin and —_ 
alſo Tables of the Value of all farts of Pearls, Di 

monds, Gald, Siluer, and other Metals. By Rice 
Vaughan, Eſq; In yu —— 0 
ſeveral arguments are t to prove, wering 
the — of money — he a detriment to 
trade. Theſe experience has fiance ſhewn to be ill 
grounded. However, as the book was thought in ge- 
neral to have merit, being reprinted in 1695, our Phi- 
loſopher thereby obtained the additional reputation of 
underſtanding ſomewhat of buſineſs ; and, in that opi- 
nion, a little before King William's return from Hol- 
land that year, when the Lords Juſtices took into con- 
fideration the arduous affair of recoining the ſilver, 
they ſent for our author, among others, to have his 
ſentiments upon it. I his produced his two following 
tracts: (1.) Some Obſervations upon @ printed paper, 
intitled, A Propoſal for encouraging the coining of Sil- 
ver Money in England, and ater for keeping it there. 


a.) Farther Ob/ervations concerning raifing the Va- ſus 


laue of Money ; wherein Mr Lownaes's Arguments for 
it, in his late Report corcerning an Eſſay for the A- 
mendment of the Silver Coin are particularly examined. 
In all his tracts, Mr Locke aſſerts the neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving the old ſtandard in the propoſed new coinage, 
a policy which was afterwards obſerved in the execu- 
tion of that affair. He likewiſe maintains, that no- 
thing elſe, without the increaſe of our foreign trade, 
and thereby bringing the ballance thereof in our fa- 
your, would be ſufficient to prevent the melting down 
of our coin, and carrying it out of the nation, an ar- 

t which was made uſe of by Mr Montague (59) in 
the debates of the Houſe of Commons, upon the ar- 
ticle of ſettling the tandard in the recoinage. Beſides 
Mr Lowndes, our author had ſeveral other antagoniſts 
of an inferior claſs upon this ſubject, whom be thought 
proper to take no notice of, particularly one who fub- 
ſcribes himſelf J. H. in a pamphlet intitled, The State 
of England in relation to Coin and Coinage. This 
piece is mentioned with great contempt by Mr Moly- 
e lains much of the 
trouble that this buſineſs had ght upon him. 
* The buſineſs of our money,” ſays be, in a letter 
dated March 30, 1696, to that gentleman, * has fo 
near brought us to ruin, that, till the plot broke 
out, it was every body's talk, every body's uneaſt- 
neſs ; and, becauſe I had played the fool to print 
about it, there was ſcarce a poſt wherein ſome body 
or other dil not give me freſh trouble about it (60). 
[T] The Reaſonablene/i of Chriſtianity, Ic. ] This 
Piece was likewiſe tranſlated into French by Mr Coſte, 
and the two Vindications alſo, which were printed at 
Amſterdam, 1703, 8vo, The whole was reprinted 
there in 1715, in two tomes, zm. In this edition 


a great many repetitions, which are frequent in our 


author's ſtile (61), are retrenched by the tranſlator, 
who has alſo added two diſſertations by another hand; 
one concerning the true and only means of reuniting all 


Chriſtians, notwithſtanding their differences in opinion ; 
and the other concerning abe religion of a lady. What 


reception this piece met with at it's firſt appearance, 


our author himſelf will inform us, in a letter to Mr 
Limborch (62) ; where he acquaints that divine, that 
the clergy of all parties were offended with it. Theo- 


logis noſtris tam conformiflis quam nonconfermiſtis di/- 
plicere audio. His proſeſſed deſign extends no farther, 
than to convert the Deiſts to Chriſtianity, by ſhewing 
them, that, in order to become Chrittians, nothing 
more was neceſſary, than to believe Jeſus to be the 
Metſias. But as he acknow that this deſiga 


unavoidably led him to confider ſeveral other points, 


ſupplying che neceſſities of commence, and the en- 


henſion with the Diſſenters, he 
titled, The Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, as delivered in the Scriptures [Y J. This being 


the ſubje& ; but it is obſerva-- 
and 


Which was a and recommended by 


liam obſerving him to be very capable of frrving the 
one of the Comm iſſionars of Trade and P Ions; 
in the immediate buſineſs of the State; and, with re 


publiſhed the ſame year his treatiſe, 
attacked 


25 particularly the doctrine of Original Sin, and the 
Mediatorial Office of Chrift ; fo, in explaining theſe, 
he ex himſelf in ſuck a manner, as brought him 
into the ſuſpicion of Socinianiſm. This occaſioned the 
title of Mr Edwards's book againſt him mentioned in 
the text ; and this cenſure did not only paſs generally 
among the Engliſh clergy, but even Mr Limborch and 
other friends of our author in Holland, confeſſed, in 
effect, he had given too much reaſon for it (63). We 


have ſaid, that Mr Locke's profeſſed defign was to re- 
concile the Deiſts to Chriſtianity ; however, this deſign ** 


2 executed in * a 2 — GI ſhewed, 
at promoti ſcheme of an univ erſal comprehen- 
every ſpecies of ſchiſm in the Church muſt needs ef- 
fectually be extirpated, . admitting all into 
it, who profeſſed their belief that Jeu is the Meta, 
To this Mr Limborch, a Remonſtrant, one of 
the tenets of which ſect was this of a Comprehenſion, 
writing to our author concerning his book, gives the 
following opinion of it (64). Ego ſumma cum voluptate 
leftioni illins incumbo, & in pracipuo ( quod tote libro 
de fedei Chriflians objeto tractat) arguments illi pror- 
afſentior. Hoe refo percepio graviſimas ac acer- 
biffimas in Eccleſia Chriſtiana diſputationes filiciter com- 
pon poſſe puto ; ſaltem Eccleſiz non obſlante opinionum 


* diwerfetate, pacem facili negotio poſſe reſlitui: ea enim 


guer nunc a pleriſque, ut unicum ferme Chrifltaniſmi 
urgentar, object fidei non comprehend: 
et. Quad unicum anathemati/mis ſehiſmatibus 
& odiis tollendis remedium eff. How much this was to 
Mr Locke's mind, appears by his anſwer to it, as follows. 
De libro Anglicano in linguam Gallicam verſo, cnjus 
l:Hioni cum ad me ſcripſeras incubuifti, idem teeum ſentio 
contentionam & ſchifmatum radices evellit, quantum id 
peteft religionis Chriftiana weritas & fundamentum, ſi 
id autor red explicuerit, ut mibi widetur. Our au- 
thor's doctrine had likewiſe it's abettors in England. 
others, Mr Samuel Bold, Rector of Steeple in 
Dorſetſhire, in 1697, publiſhed a piece in 8 vo. intitled 
The Knowledge of Chrift Teſus. To which are added, 
Sexe paſſages in the Reaſonableneſi of Chriflianity, and 
i % windication ; with ſome Animadverfiqn: on Mr EA. 
wards's Reflections on the Reafonableneſs of Chriſtiani- 
ty ; and on bis book intitled, Socinianiſm unmaſked. 
This writer having intimated our author's deſign to 
unite all Chriſtians into one compact body, recom- 
menda it in the warmeſt terms, not without paſſing a 
ſevere cenſure upon all it's oppoſers. In ſhort, ſays 
* he, if tbe Reaſonableneſs of Chriftianity, as delivered 
* in the Scriptures, doth merit no worſe a character on 
any Other account than it doth juſtly deſerve, be- 
* cauſe it advanccth and ſo fully proveth this point, 
© that Chriſt and his Apoſtles did not propound any 
* article as neceffary to be believed, to make a man a 
* Chriſtian, but this, that Jefus is the Chriſt or Meſ- 
* ſiaa I think it may with great juſtice be reputed one 
* of the beſt books that bath been publiſhed for at 7 
* 1600 years (65). The truth is, the author of the 
Conflitutions of Carolina, it was thought, might be ea- 
fily diſcerned in the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity ; 
and it happened in Mr Locke's caſe, as it had done in 
all others who were concerned in the controverſy about 
a ſion, and, indeed, as it ordinarily does in 
religious difputes of all kinds, that few ſpeak with 
eration ; and it would be in vain to think of ex- 
empting our author from the general cenſure, Not- 
withitanding the unuſual degree of art and caution, for 
which he was fo remarkable, yet he was not without 
his unguarded moments ; and particularly, whenever 
that odious thing called orrbodoxy came acroſs him, he 
could not help tumbling againft it. Thus, he could 
not mention his diſappointment to his friend Limborch 
in the a of Toleration, without ſome bitterneſs in 
reſlecting upon the clergy. Te/erantian (fic _— in 
Epiſtola 


and principal view ; and, indeed, 


printed in the 
Lei phe acts for 
OAober that 
year, where the 
juftice of Mr 
Ecwards's 

of S cinianiſm 


upon it was u 
aſſetted. 


(65) Some pſi 


tes, Kc. b. 5 


Lac 


K 


| Mr Locke wrote two Vindd- LITE, 
per — (611085 of our Bthor's ber» 
that our a ter ts m 0cca- 
7b, 20d bad —_ 
tr Me Mr Toland (mm), in his Chriſtianity not myſterious, and treatiſes being publiſhed — 4. 
deen he at the ſame time by the Unitarians, maintaining, that there was nothing in the Chriſtian Fan comps- 
ter he, religion but what was clearly intelligible, Dr Seiflingfleer, in 1697 (nn), publiſhed 4 592 = 2: 
that bis o 2 


he v defence of the doctrine of the Trinity z wherein he cenſured ſome paſſages in the 
«wt ther? mentioned Eſſay, as tending to ſubvert the fundamental articles of Chriſtianity. 


be entirely dil. 


e. See anſwer to this charge was immediately wrote by our author z to which the Biſho lied, We 
bebe which and the controverſy was carried on the following year 1698, when it ended by the death age as fer 
ae of the latter (Z]. This was alſo the laſt time that our author employed the preſs (00). rf what hin 
— | © [R], that the 
this years and 4 J. 

= = 


M: Tolaad's ar- 


Human Under- 
ticles 


 flanding was printed, as well as Mr Cofte's tranſlation into French, in the year 1700. 


Epiſtola 6 Jan, 1689, data) apud nos jam tandem lege 
fabilitam, te ante bac audiiſſe nullus dubito. Non ea 
forſan latitudine qua tu tui fimiles, veri & fine am- 
bitione vel invidia, Chriſtiani otarent. Indeed, he 
continues with temper enough to expreſs his hopes, 
that this might prove the earneſt and fore-runner of 
a Comprehenſion, as follows. Sed aliguid eff prodire 
tenus. His initiis jacta ſpero ſunt libertatis & pacis 
fundamenta, quibas tabilienda olim erit Chriſti Ecclefia. 


the fury of thoſe who call themſelves Orthodox, and 
every man who diſſents in opinion from them here- 
tical. In countries where this rigid ſpirit is not that 
of the government, though diſſention cannot be en- 
tirely prevented, the bad influence and effects of it 
may. To make t eſfectual to all the good 

of it, there muſt be a religion ; this religion 
mult be national ; and this national religion muſt be 


But when theſe hopes were extinguiſhed in the over- 
throw of the laſt efforts in this reign for ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhment in 1692, he entirely loſt his temper ; and, 
in another letter to the ſame friend, dated February 2d 
that year, he pours forth the rancour of his heart in 
the following terms. Re&e facis quod perſecutionem re- 
ligionis ergo in pontificiis ſolum damnas. Si quam inter 
Chriſtianos ſeam ſeligas, cujus crudelitatem inſecteris a 
reliquis, laudaberis, quanquam perſecutio ubique eadem 
eſt & plane pontificia., Quzlibet enim Eccleſia fibi 
verbis arrogat Orthodoxiam, re infallibilitatem. That 
a writer of Sir Richard Steele's gaiety ſhould confound 
Proteſtant certainty with Popiſh infallibility, to ſerve a 
turn to his wit, is no more than one ex and quite 
in character; but who would be waded, without 
ſeeing this inſtance, that a perſon, ſo juſtly celebrated 
for his extraordinary talents in diſcerning the exact re- 


lation of 2 as Mr Locke, ſhould ſuffer his pen to 
am 


fall into the ſame indiſtinction; and this is the more 
enormous, as the point had been then ſo lately and ſo 
clearly adjuſted in the popiſh controverſy. In reality, 
the fault G in his will, not in his underſtanding... He 
knew the ſobriety of the doctrine taught and main- 
tained by the orthodox Proteſtants againſt the furious 
zeal of Popery. This he plaialy intimates, and he 
muſt have ſeen it truly and impartially ſtated in his de- 
ſerved!y admired author, Chillingworth ; but, becauſe 
theſe Orthodox were perſwaded, that the certainty 
they maintained was ſufficient to convince the gain- 
fayers of an unreaſonable diſſention, and after they 
had opened the gates of the Church by the Toleration, 
could not fee the policy of blowing up it's walls and 
fortifications (as they called it} by the ſcheme of a 
Comprehenſion, our Philoſopher run into the vulgar 
cry againſt it, and ſpares not to regale his ſpleen with 
the word Orthodox, as wantonly and luxuriouſly as we 
ſee is done by his lately profeſſed pupil (66) ; who, 
however, differs from his maſter in this point, catizely 


approving the orthodox practice even upon his maſter's 


very unorthodox principles. For, in order to prevent 
the miſchiefs of perſecution, and to obtain that ſort of 
peace which he contends to be the end and deſign of 
the Goſpel, he propoſes the following method. 

* There are arguments, no doubt, fays he, even of 
the political kind, and of irreſiſtible force, agaiaſt 
Atheiſts who reject all religion, Latitudinarians who 
admit all alike, and Rigidiſts who ſuffer one alone. 
If the firſt prevail, there will be no religious con- 
* ſcience at all ; if the ſecond, there will be as many 

as there are religio'ts ſeds in every ſociety ; if the 
third, perſecation for reli, ion will be made a maxim 
* of povernment,* He then takes notice how ſhame- 
fully this laſt is done in the countries where the Romiſh 
religion preva:!-, and proceeds thus. In other coun- 
tries, though a rigid ſpirit prevails, yet, if inquiſi- 
* tions are not eſtabliſhed, and if ecclefiaſtics do not 
govern, it is very poſlible, by ſkill and management. 


c 
- 
+ 


Theology is apt to raiſe in the State, and to blunt 


to allay, for the moſt part, the ferments which 


« 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

* maintained in reputation and reverence ; all other 
religions and ſects muſt be kept too low to become 
* the rivals of it. Theſe are, in my apprehenſion, the 
« 
4 
s 


firſt principles of good policy. The eſtabliſhment of 


a religious order, ſubject to the civil magiſtrate, and 
ſubſervient to the civil power, not that of a religious 
ſociety, pretending to be the allies, and aiming to 
be the maſters, of the civil, may be reconciled very 
well to theſe principles: and fure I am, that they 
may be purſued, not only without perſecution, but 
without the invaſion of any one right, which men 
can juſtly claim under the freeſt and moſt equitable 
* government. The parliament of 1641 declared, 
* that human laws cannot bind conſcience ; which is a 
declaration every ſe& makes out of power, and none 
* obſerve willingly in it. But be it ſo. Human laws, 
* however, may and ought to exclude thoſe men from 
power in the State, Kings eſpecially, who profeſs a 
private conſcience t to the public conſcience 
* of that ſtate. Such men will make uſe of power, 


* and the better men they are, n 


* their own ſchemes of religion, to ſtrengthen 
* own party, and to recommend their particular no- 
* tions about ecclefiaſtical 


peace. The wiſdm of our conftitution has therefore 
joined admirably well together the tas moſt compatible 
things in the world, how incompatible ſoc ver they may 
have been repreſented, a Teſt and a Toleration ; and, 


© by rejeding alike the principles of Latitudinarians and 


* Rigidifti, has ar to the prevention of thoſe evils 
, — = — the objectios of Atheifts (67). 
[Z] The diſpute ended with the death of the Biſbop.] 
This diſpute (68) conſiſts of five letters, two by the Bi- 
ſhop, and three by our author. In the laſt of which, 
beſides other incident matters, he explains at large his 
ſentiments cencerning certainty by reaſon, certainty by 
ideas, and certainty of faith ; the reſurrection of the 
ſame body, and the immortality of the foul ; ſhews 
the conſiſteucy of his opinion in theſe points with the 


articles of faith ; and clears himſelf from the charge of 


ſcepticiſm. Mr Des Maizeaux, from whom we bor- 
row this, obſerves, that Mr Locke was generally al- 
lowed to have had the better of the Biſhop in the diſ 
te, who had not conſidered theſe points fo thorough- 

y as his antagoniſt (69). However that be, tis cer- 
tain, that an abſtract of this diſpute being publiſhed in 
the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, it came 
thereby to Mr Bayle, who ſoon after expreſſed himſelf 
of the ſame opinion (70), that is, as to the arguments 
produced by each in proof of the points in diſpute z 
but this muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the real 
truth of thoſe points, with regard to ſome of theſe, at 
leaſt, for inſtance, the immortality of the ſoul. In 
the explanation of which, Mr Locke had aſſerted the 
poſſibility of matter's thinking, and at the ſame time 
allowed the incomprebenſibilicy of it. Mr Bayle hav- 
jag made his own uſe of that conceſſion, proceeds to 
rve, that the queſtion, Whether the ſoul of man 

is diſtin from matter! makes a part of the famous 


diſpute 


_ ſerve, f 
ernment : which cannot 2 


be done without manifeſt danger to the publick 


(63) We have 
the motive 
which particular- 
ly induced our 
author to under - 
take this contro- 
verſy, in a letter 
to Mr Molyneux, 
where be writes 
thus: * What 
ſentiments I have 
of the uſage I 
have received 
from the perſon 
you mention 
[the Biſhop of 
Worceſter], I 
ſhall ſhortly more 
at large acquaint 
you, W hat he 
fays is, you ob- 


moment much 
to need an an- 
ſwer, but the ſſy 
defign of it 1 
think 

to oppoſe ; for I 
cannot allow any 
one's great name 
a right to uſe me 
iI.“ Familiar 
Letters, p. 180. 


(69) Mr Lim- 
barch, in a letter 
dared OR. 2, 
1699, acquaints 
our author, that 
he had lately re- 
ceived orie from 
a learned perſon 
in England with 
the following 
paſſage : Non du» 
b'to guin j and 
dum auh⁰viſti de 
indubitata vicłs- 
a quam amicus 
tuus D. Locke re- 
tulit de Epiſc. 
Vigorn. in cus 
reſpon i one ultima, 
Epiſe. eam vidit 
nec multo poſt 
mortuus ef, Mer 
Whiſton tells os, 
that De Bentley 
ſaid it hat killed 
the Biihop. Me- 
moirs, p. 251, 


(70) In this Dic- 


tionary, un ler 
the article Dios · 
archus, notg 


(4: 


ven him a more 


ti 


19 
r 


rr 
I 
: 


15 


ad 
enough 
ve begun 
works, it is 


8 
; 


very 
would have er. Other aſſiſtance. 


der to have in- his ſtrength diminiſhed very viſibly, 


others 


L OCX E. 
The afthma, to which he had been long ſubject, increafing with his years, began now to 
ſubdue his conſtitution, and rendered him very infirm z and, in 1700, he reſigned his 
ad ſcat at the Board of Trade, becauſe he could no longer bear the air of London on account 
of that diſorder [4 A]. From this time he continued alt 
| ble retirement, he employed the remaining laſt years of his life entirely in the ſtudy 
of the Holy Scriptures (pp). His ſtrength began to fail more remarkably than it had 
done at the entrance of the ſummer before his death, a ſeaſon, which, in former years, 
had always reſtored him ſome degrees of ſtrength. This made him ſo very ſenſible of his 
approaching diſſolution, that, though he neglected none of thoſe means which his fkill in 
probable be Phyſick had taught him to prolong his lite, yet this was done without calling in 


ogether at Oates, in which 


Tad Ns vr and always with great compoſure ; and now plainly diſcerning how ſhort a time he had to 
and ſublime ide» live, he prepared to quit the world. As he was incapable for a conſiderable time of going 


in all it's extent. 


Writings Þ 


to church, he thought proper to receive the Sacrament at home; and two of his friends 
communicating with him, as ſoon as the office was finiſhed he told the miniſter, that he 


to his Works in was in the ſentiments of perfect charity towards all men, and of a ſincere union with the 


ſolio. 


diſpute between Dr Stillingfleet and Mr Locke. The 
firſt maintained, that matter is incapable of thought, 
and thereby became the defender of a fundamental 
article of Philoſophical Orthodoxy. He made uſe of 
this argument among others, that we cannot conceive 
how matter can think, Mr Locke admits this princi- 
ple to be true, and contents himſelf with denying the 
conſequence ; for he aſſerts, that God can do things 
which are incomprehenſible to human underſtanding. 
He then proceeds to give our author's A 
this principle, and thus. Here isa al 
confeſſion of the incomprehenſibility of the thing, and 
a recourſe to the extent of God's power with regard to 
effects which are beyond the limits of our underſtand- 
ing. It is much after the ſame manner, contindes 
he, ridiculing the argument, that the ſchoolmen ſup- 
poſe there is in creatures an obediential power, by 
which God might raiſe them, if he pleaſed, to any 
ſtate whatever: a ſtone might become capable of the 
beatific viſion, and a drop of water might become ca- 
pable of waſhing away all the pollution of original fin. 
Take notice, that, to refute this obediential power in 
matter with reſpect to knowledge, we may urge a 
proof, which it does not appear Dr Stillingfleet has 
made uſe of. It has always ſeemed to me very proper 
to ſhew the impoſſibility of joining together the three 
dimenſions and thought in the fame ſubject. You will 
find the ſubſtance of this proof in the books which [ 
cite (71). To purſue that argument, would carry us 
much beyend the limits which we have ſet to this re- 
mark, eſpecially as it would lead us unavoidably to 
examine another notion imputed to Mr Locke (72) a- 
mong others, concerning the manner of God's omni- 
preſence, by a diffuſion of his ſubſtance. We ſhall 
content ourſelves at preſent with obſerving, that the 
unphiloſophicalneſs, as well as abſurdity, of ſeeking 
recourſe in God's omnipotence for the poſibility of 
thought's being ſuperadded to ſome ſyſtems of matter 
properly diſpoſed, has been ſufficiently evinced by Dr 
Clarke (73). But there is another point in this ſub- 
jet, which we ought not to omit. In the third letter 
to the Biſhop now under conſideration, our author par- 
ticularly inſults his Lordſhip, who afferting that it rates 
off very much from the evidence of immortality, if it de- 
pends wholly upon God's giving that, which, of it's 
own nature, it is not capable of. This, fays he, I 
could not have imagined to find in a book written in 
* defence of the myſtery of the Holy Trinity; and 
then makes the following reply. * Any one's not be- 
ing able to demonſtrate the ſoul to be immaterial, 
takes of not very much, nor at all, from the evi- 
« dence of it's immortality, if God has revealed that it 
* (hall be immortal, becauſe the veracity of God is a 
* demonſtration of the truth of what he has revealed; 
© and, in a clear demonſtration, there is as much evi- 
« dence as any truth can have that is not ſelf evident. 
Here the ſophiſm is notorious, in calling ſeripture- 
proof a demonſtration, which is not pretended to riſe 
above a moral certainty, or a ſufficient probability; 
and therefore it undoubtedly admits of degrees, and 
muſt needs be leſs, where there is no internal evidence 
from the nature of the thing. Upon this account, we 
ſee, St Paul did not think it enough barely to declare 
the reſurrettion and immortality of the body, but took 
pains to inforce the credibility of it, by an argument 


(71) Nouveiles 

de la Republique 
des Lettres, Nov. 
1699, p. 510. 

and the book in- 
titled, Parrhafi- 
anæ, p. 383, &c. 


(72) See the 
Philoſophical 
Elements of Na- 
tural and Reveal- 
ed Religion, VI. 
I. by the Che- 
valier Ramſay, 
in two vols, 4to. 


(73) In h's De- 
fence cf Wis Leto 
ter to Dada dll. 
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drawn from the analogy of nature; whereas, that of 
the ſoul is rather ſuppoſed than proved, wherever it's 
1 of happineſs or miſery in that ſtate is ex- 
plained. | 
[4 4] He refigned on account of his afthma.] Mr 
Locke had another reaſon, beſides his aſthma, for re- 
ſigning this poſt, which he gave to his friend Mr Mo- 
lyneux (74). * The corruption, ſays he to that gen- 
* tleman, of the age gives me ſo ill a proſpe& of any 
* ſucceſs in defigns of this kind [for the publick good] 
never ſo well laid, that I am not ſorry my ill health 
gives me ſo juſt a reaſon to deſire to be eaſed of the 
employment I am in.” The King would have had 
him continue in it, and told him expreſsly, that, tho' 
be could ftay at London but a few weeks, his ſervices 
in that office would be yet very neceſſary to him. But at 
length his Majeſty yielded to the repreſentations of Mr 
Locke, who could not prevail upon himſelf to hold an 
employment of that importance, without doing the du- 
ties of it more regularly. He formed and executed 
this deſign, without communicating it to any perſon 
whatſoever, though he might eafily have entered into 
a compoſition with any perſon, who, being befriended 
with his intereſt, would probably have carried this poſt 
from any other ſuitor. He was told of this, and that 
too by way of reproach. * I knew it very well, re- 
* plied he, but that was the very reaſon why I com- 
* municated my deſign to nobody. I received this 
place from the King himſelf, and to him I reſolved 
* to reſtore it, to diſpoſe of it as he thought proper 
* (75).” The truth is, if we may believe his own ac- 
count of the matter, he was never very fond of this 
preferment, and ſeems to have accepted ir purely in 
compliance to his Majeſty. * Though [ can never think 
any pains or time of mine too much, ſays he to Mr 
Molyneux (76), in the ſervice of my country, as far as 
I may be of any uſe, yet I muſt own to you, this 
* [upon intereſt and money] and the like ſubjects are 
* not thoſe which I now reliſh, or that do with moſt 
« pleaſure employ my thoughts; and therefore [I ſhall 
not be ſorry, if I eſcape a very honourable employ- 
ment with a thouſand pounds a year falary annexed 
to it, to which the King was pleaſed to nominate me 
* ſome time ſince.” When his friend had congratulated 


him upon the occaſion, he returned this anſwer (77). (77) Ie mother 
* Your congratulation to me I take, as you meant, 8 


© kindly and ſeriouſly, and, it may be, it is what ano- 
ther would rejoice in; but, if you will give me leave 
to whiſper truth without vanity in the ear of a friend, 
* *tis a preferment which I ſhall get nothing by, and I 
* know not whether my country will, though that I 
* ſhall aim at with all my endeavours. Riches may be 
* inſtrumental to ſo many good purpoſes, that it is, I 
* think, vanity, rather than religion or philoſophy, to 
« pretend to contemn them. But yet they may be 
* purchaſed too dear. My age and health demand a 
retreat from buſtle and buſineſs, and, the purſuit of 
* ſome enquiries I have ia my thoughts, makes it 
more deſirable than any of thoſe rewards which pub- 
lick employments tempt people wich. I think the 
little I have enough and don't defire to live higher, 
or die richer, than I am. And therefore you have 
* reaſon rather to pity the folly than congratulate the 


* fortune that engages me in the whirlpool.” 
[231 4 


An j 
At length his legs began to ſwell, and that ſymptom daily 3 


e had often before this ſpoken of his departure, 
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[B B) A finceve widen, &e.] This declaration is en- 


ticely agreeable to the whole tenor of Mr Locke's for- 
mer condae, which, indeed, gives room enoug 
think he had no particular eſteem for the Church of 
England, above other Proteſtant Churches; and that at 
this time he retained that _ may be. colleaed 
from two letters (78) wrote by him to his coufin Ri- 
chard King. In one of which, dated Auguſt 25, 
1703, in anſwer to the queſtion of that -ki * 
Which was the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way for a young gen- 
tleman to attain a true knowledge of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion 2 To ſtudy, ſays he, the Holy Scriptures, eſpe- 
cally the New Teſtament ; therein are contained the 
words of eternal life : it has God for it's author ; Sal- 
vation for. it's end ;. and Truth, without any mixture 
error, for it's matter. And, when that 
defired ſome farther explanation, he replied a few 
weeks before his death in theſe terms. _ The method 
I propoſed would, I preſumed, bring you the ſureſt 
« way to that Church, which I imagine you already 
think moſt couformable to the word of God.“ This 
Mr Richard King was a relation of the Lord Chancel- 
lor King, to whom, while be. was young, Mr Locke 
was very ſerviceable in his ſtudies, and at his death 
left him by his will one moiety of the books in his li- 
brary (79). A | 9 2I3&9 
[CC] An inſeription written by himſelf.) We ſhall 
inſert-this in juſtice to our author, as it exhibits a ſpeci 
men of his excellent j t. Sie viator. Hic fitut 
e Joannes Locke, þ gualis fuerit regai, mediocritate fua 
contentem ſe uixiſſe reſpondet. Literis en uſque tantum prot 
fecit, ut veritati unice /itaret 3 bec ex ſeriptis illim dice 
guæ, guod de eo reliquum eft, majori fide tibi exhibebunt, 
quam epitapbii ſuſpedt a 2 
minores ſane row qua: fibs lawdi, tibi in exemplum und 
proponeret. Vitia una 5 Morum exemplar fi 
queras, in Evangelio habes; witiorum utinam nuſquam ; 
mortalitatis certe ( quod profit ) bie & ine. This is all 
that he thought proper to leave concerning his charac- 
ter, a more particular one was firſt publiſhed by Mr P. 
Coſte (80), whom we have frequently mentianed, . an 
republiſhed by Mr Des Maizeaux (81). Some parti 
culars hereof have been already taken notice of in the 
courſe of this memoir ; but, a many others were af- 
terwards contradicted by Mr Coſte himſelf, to infert 
the whole would be to abuſe the reader. We ſhall 
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his 
life, 


by that means. give ihlem views entirely new, which 
they put in practice to their profit. He was fo far 
affecting any airs of ſtudied gravity, that he 
would ſometimes divert bimſelf with imitating it, in 
order to ridicule it with better ſucceſs ; upon thele oc- 
cafions he always remembered this mazim of the Duke 
de Rochefaucault, which he admired above all others, 
* That gravity is a myſtery of the body, in order to 
ere mind. One thing, conti- 
nues Mr Coſte, which thoſe who lived any time 
ith Mr Locke could not help obſerving in him, 
he took a delight in making uſe of his rea- 
thing he did; and nothing that was at- 
any uſefulneſs ſeemed unworthy of his 
that we may ſay of him what was faid of 
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did, and always with ſome good reaſon 
ſeems to be, and, indeed, plainly ſhews 


itſelf through 
all chis ſtudied colouring, that our author was too for · 
mal and preciſe in trifles, a foible which did not eſcape 
the cenſure of ſome of his adverſaries (82). Such a 
ſhaft, however, 
Lord 


was harmleſs enough ; but that of 
beforementioned is of another kind, 
and wounds deeply, if it be true that Mr Locke was 
indeed credulous. His Lordſhip, as we have ſeen, in- 
tends it chiefly with reſpeR to believing too haſtily the 
ſtories of travellers. which he. there mentions ; and be- 
fdes thoſe; there is another remarkable inſtance of his 
credulogs diſpoſition in the ſame way, which was kind- 
ly hinted to him by his friend Limborch. The occa · 
non of it was this. Mr Locke having, in 1694, re- 
ceived the preſcat of this friend's Hifory of the Ingui/i- 
tien, thought fit, by way of improving it, to inſert in 
the margia ſuch further accounts as he met with of the 

ings in that terrible tribunal, In this view he 
tranſcribed the following from a voyage to the 
Eaft; publiſhed that year. * Le St Office, ce redouta- 
* ble tribunal fameux par ces injuſtices & ces cruautes, 
* regne ici [a Malthe] plus tyranniquement qu a Rome 
meme, & on ma fait cent funeſtes recits, dont je 
vous epargneroi le triſteſſe, ſculement vous dirai je, 
y les conſeſſeurs, qui par tout ailleurs ſont te- 
garder le ſecret fur peine de feu, font ici dana 
Fr: jon de les reveler toutes les fois qu'il s'agic 
d'un cas de I inquiſition, quoi qu ils ne I'avoyent pas, 
car ce ſeroit le moyen d"empecher les gens de ſe con- 
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it. This Mr Limborch ſaw, and therefore in b& an- 
ſwer declares, that he very mach doubts; the truth of 
the ſtory, not only on account of the general objections 
to which ſuch travelling tales are juſtly obnoxious, but 
alſo becauſe it is contrary to all the inſtructions, rules, 
and laws, of the Roman Church, requiring confeſſion 


to de kept ſecret. Wherefore I durft not affirm, con- 


tinues he, this for truth upon the credit of any, but 
an approved author of anqueſtionable knowledge and 
fidelity z and then concludes with this gentle rebuke. 
* Quare loco quem mihi ſuggeſſiſti ex itinerario Du 
* Mont addi , fi vera fit illius narratio, exinde 
« evidenter liquere Inquifitorum praxin, ſæpe adverſary 
Inquiſitionis inſtructionibus & legibus : Inquifitoreſ- 
* que unice tantum ſpectare, qua ratione miſe ros capti- 
vos per fas & nefas decipiant, atque ita fraudibus ir- 
© retitos miſera morte perdant (84)/.“ In a ſubſequent 
letter, dated March 11, 1698-9, he writes thus. 
* Digna mihi hec narratio videtur, hiftoriz meæ 
* inſeratuy, f ſcriptoris alicujus pontißciis non ſuſpotir 
« autoritatis confirmari poſſet. Ia ſhort, the character 
of Mr Locke's mind (as that of others) ſhews itſelf un- 
der the lenft diſguiſe in Kis familiar letters; and theſe 
ent us with gther inſtances befides this, where bis 
wer for the marvellous, 2s well as an affectation 
of novelty, is ſeen to betray the ſoundneſs of his judg- 
DD} A Letter 1 Mr Collins} It was dated Au- 
25. 1704, and directed far Anthony Collins, Eſqs 

be delivered-after my deceaſe. HT 

p IS 1 POL ? 22 . 


Dear Sir, . 4 i 
* By my Will you will ſee, that I had ſome kind - 
* nefs for ; and I know 10 better way to 
* take care of him, than to kim, and what 1 de» 
| ds and management. 
e knowledge I have of your virtue ef all} kinds, 
ſecures the truſt which by your permniſſion I tawe 
placed in you ; and the | 
* have obſerved in the young mam for yen, will di- 
* poſe him to be ruled and influenced by yo ; fo that 
* of that I need 
* which it is ary for me to recommend to your 
* eſpecial care and memory May you live long 
and happy in the enjoyment of health, freedom, co. 
all thoſe blefFiags which Providence has 
© beftowed on you, and your virtue intitley you” t 
* You loved me living, and will preferve my memory 
* now I am dead. All the uſe to be made of it is, 
* that this life is a ſcene of vanity, that ſoon paſſes 
away, and affords no ſolid ſatisfaction but mm the con- 
* ſcioufneſs of doing well, and in the hopes of another 
© life. This is what I can ſay upon experieh6e, what 
you will find to he true when you come to make-up 
* the media. * Alia EE 100 235 22's 


* I leave my beſt wiſhes with-you, 
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a letter. Mr Locke,“ frys be in u addrefs” 
to tha Free-thinkers, * the glory of this age, and the: 
* bleſſing of futarity, ſhews us, in the treatment he 6 
*, ceived from his friend and his pupil, what a beliey 
© is to expect from you. It was enough to provoke 
* their ſpleen, that he had ſhewn the reaſonableneſs of 
* Chriſtianity, and had placed all his hopes of happi- 
© nels in mother iff The intimacy betweek him 
* and Mr Coltan is welt known. Mr Collins appears“ 
to bave idoliaed My Locke while living, and Mr: 
© Locke was convinced Mr Collins would. preſerve his 
memory when dead. Bat no ſooner was he gone, 

* than Mr Collins publickly inſulted a notion of his: 
concerning the poſibr/ity of conceiving bow matter - 

* might r be made and begin to be 3 and goes affett-» | 
* .edly out of his way to do it (85).: The noble au- (35) In ime: 
* thor, of the Charateridicks had received part of hiy er Dr + 
* education from this great Philoſopher; and it muſh 5 fes. * id 

6 be owned, that this Lord had many excellent quali- letter to Mc 

© ties both as a man and as a writer: He was tempe- Dodwell. 

* rate, chaſte, honeſt, and a lover of his country; In 

© his writings he has ſhewn,. how largely he had imbi - 

bed the deep ſenſe, and how naturally he could 

© the graceful manner; of Plato. How far Mr 

had contributed to the cultivating-of theſe: good qua- 

© ities I will not enquire ; but that inveterate rancour 

* with which he indulged Chriſtianity, it is certain he 

dad not from him. It:was Mr Locke's love of him; 

* that ſeems chiefly w expole him to his pupil's bit- 

* tereſt inſulta. One of the moſt. precious remains of 

*| the true piety of this incom le man are his laſt 

tranſcribes the latter 
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nothing. © But there is one thing | 


| 3 for why fo ſbert, indeed, if 
* found ferret * Why do Þ complain beth ? 
* vanity; meer oanity, a baypineſ;'? or can 
* away tos ſoon. [Charatteriſticks, Vol. I. | 

edit. ] Ii leave the ſtrong refie&ions 
© ly arife from hence to the reader, who, 
* wall be. beforehand with me in judging, 
Locke had reaſon to conderan a world that 
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„ n trafts ¶ E & 1 to which ia addedy/ bis New Method of a Common - Place- Hook (« 4): and, | 

bb) in that and the following year 1709, bis Poraphraje and Notet en Meral I fr of & Pants 

vs) ln be Epiſilen ( u were printed ho 1-7 we in! % Sema Fumiliar Letters denn Mr Licht lk 

, JO * ig 1708 (sha and in 19 r. All hinwibrks then, in f- Hees 

due the print ce out in three! values. in fehio. After this Mir Des Maideaus,; in x peg: pab- 1 bi, .be 
rene fiſhed in 870. A ColieBias of ſruerel- pieces of Mr Nan Locte, #ever befure printed,” ar net Dr Molyocer, 

- extant in bis Warks FFI Theſe pieces. ara illuſtrated with notes by the editor, Vr Des in Mr ==" 

tee vitle, Maizeaux, who has alſo prefixed the character of our author, written by Mr P. 'Ceſte 

ef abovementioned. This collection was afterwards. inſerted into the folio edition. of his 

erb Works, of-which the fifth was printed in 1751. 2 W 

gon in the te ora in piers? Orion ie ole ate la Awad a6 HIM oa br! 
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| 3 mY 1 TY oy „ 
[E E] His poſthumous works containing five trad.] conduct of the underſtanding, it is generally efteemed, 
TI are as follow: (1.) The Conduct of the oe, and not undeſervedly, one 97 his moſt uſeful attempts 
funding. (2.) A Examination of Malbranche's ei- and had be lived to finiſh it, would have pointed out 
nian of ſeting all things in'God. (3.) 4 Diſcourſe of to others that method, by the help of which he way 
(88) This piece Miracles (88). (40 Part F 4 Fourth Litter Tele- able to compoſe his Efſay, and thereby gained the: 
wn occaione! by ration (89), (5) Memoirs, relating to the Life of An- high encomium of being the glory of the laft age, and. © * 
roo others on e thony firſt Earl of Shafteſbury (go). Mr Le Clerc the inflrudor of the 2 (92). Sa (92) — — 12 
that luden, © fla fe pieces 3 pre- [FF] A colle&ion of „ura piece, Wc.) Ts cot. on, Ae. dy De 
7 4, andthe fixed his hiſtorical elogium of Mr Locke, which he lection contains (1.) The Fundamental Laws of Careli- John Conybeare 
na, To what we have already ſaid of this piece, we | now Dean of 
Geke. Covifies and which has, been of fo much uſe to us in maſt add in behalf of Mr Des Maizeaur, that he took Cg Church 
hp ol this memoir. He publiſhed this collection at Rotter- extraordinary pains to give it as correct 1 It ned. yr a 
e. dam, in 1210, 12 md. with this title, Oewvres Diver- had been printed very incotrectly in the State Trafts, 1733, 810. 
wry unſufficient er 4% M. Fean Locte. The firſt and ſecond of theſe Vol. I. 1689. (.) 4 Letter from a Per of Puall- 
definition of mi- tradlts were originally intended by our author to make 7#y to his Friend, &c. (93).  (3-) Remarks apon 07 See remark 
_— a part of his Eflay ; but, upon further conſideration, of Mr Norris's books, wherein he aſſerts Father Mal- LT. 
— with- he thought the firſt of too much, and the ſecond of branche's opinion, of ſeeing all things in God. (4.) 
cutgiviog any too Hele, importance for that defign (91). On this The Elements of Natural Philoſophy. * (5.) Sone b 
&fnition of the gecafion it ought to be remembered to his praiſe, that, concerning Reading and Study, for @ Gentleman: 3 
ut all, in his Philoſophy, he equally avaided the two extremes may be looked on as an appendix to his treatiſe on 
3 of the Tdealifis and the Materialiſts, carefully preſerving education. (6.) Several of Mr Leckt's Fomiliar Las 
(hy Tee ih this ſenſe that mediocrity, which he intimates to tert. Laſtly, Rules of a Society, svhich met once 4 
ler his rule in philoſophizing, and in which he frequently wel for their improvement. oP 
expteſſed the higheſt ſatisſaction. With regard to the | | 


(99) This cootains enly me particular fa a3 they occurred to his memory; his intentian was, from ſuch materials, wo 
ve compiled a hiftery of that noble peer. (91) See his Letters to Mr Molyneux of April 10, 1697; March 8, 
1694-5 ; March 38, 263. | Q g # 1 2 


— 


LOWER I[RTeAA Tl, an eminent Phyſician and Anatomiſt in the'X VIkh century, 
was deſcended of a genteel family in Cornwall, and born at Tremere [A] near Bodmin in 
that county, about the year 1631. His parents reſolving to give him a liberal education, 
ſent hip, at a proper age, to Weſtminſter- ſchool; where, being admitted King's ſcholar, 
fy he. was. clected ihence, according to the connection between the two royal ſeminaries, a ſtu- 
dent of Chriſt-Church in Oxford in 1649. He had not been long at the college, before 
he made choice of Phyfick for his profeſſion 3 but being obliged by the ſtatutes of the 
univerſity, to lay a ſuitable foundation for that ſtudy in a competent knowledge of 2 "ol 

and Philoſophy, he proceeded regularly through both his degrees in Arts; the firſt of 
which he took February 17, 1652 (); and commencing Maſter June 28, 1655 (Oh he (©) 2 

entered upon the Phyfick line, and in a little time began to practiſe under the directions oi. . 

of Dr Thomas Willis, te whoſe favour he recommended himſelf, by aſſiſting him in his 
anatomical diſſections [B]. Theſe were performed by our author with admirable ſkill and 
dexterity, and that celebrated Phyſician was ſo much pleaſed with him, that, in order to 


(5) Ibid. cob 


108. 


. 


Vol. II. col. 
357. 


40. 


followed | 


5 [4] Deſcondeid of « e family at Tremere ] Mr 
1) Ath, Oran. Wood 'obſerved (1), that Sir William Lower the Poet 
was of the fame family, and born alſo at Tremeve ; 
and that our author's father and brothers were in ex- 
peRation of ſucceeding w bis eſlate after his death, in 


: | Long. 
which, howeyer " happenct' to come in for 0 of D Will's Difcenr/t upen Fe- 1664, ace, 
other: ſhare, 'than tt of pre? for the dif ppoiutment. . title of — Theme Willf, * 

Ki 4. Dr in bit anatomical AH ec- Dec. K Onon. de Febribus Vindicatis, 
4 This was particularly in difletiag the brain, e. Edmund ds Mara. Loud. +665, %%. K was 


reprinted 


vr LOW'ER LO WITOH) 
5 followed his friend and patron to the 

5 him. One of the fictt of his laſt a | 

(f) No.4 > Society, who had printed an account of it in the Phil 


777, dev immediately admitted to their meeri 
⁊ ſiſe method for putting in practice the tran tet de heed 
| ſeveral experiments' to confirm it before them: [a candidate 


ds the ſociety by Dr Seth Ward, afterwards Biſhop of Salifbury, October 10, 1667, and 
(e) Birch's Hi- elected Fellow on the = the ſame month (g. He ſhewed ſeveral other anatomical 
Royal Society, riments upon live - 
0 > op ion, that, November 5, he was propoſed for another Curator of ments to be 

my added to Mr Hooke ; but he declined that office on account of his other buſineſs (5), He 
was elected Fellow of the College of Phyſicians the fame year, and two years 'afterwards 
108. he publiſhed his celebrated treatiſe upon the heart; wherein he firſt of any one ſhewed the 


different lengths had been wound up into a bottom of ſuch a ſhape, hollow and divided 
within (4). This curious piece contained ſo many excellent obſervations for the advance- 
ment of Phyſick [E], that his reputation became perfectly eſtabliſhed, and his practice 
grew more extenſive; and, as he began to be called frequently to the Court end of the 
town, he removed from his firſt reſidence in Hatton-garden, to Saliſbury-court Fleetſtreet; 
and afterwards changing that for one in Bow-ſtreet, he ſettled at laſt in King- ſtreet Co- 
vent-garden, where he was greatly reſorted to, eſpecially after the death of Dr Willis in 
1675, being then reputed one of the ableſt Phyſicians in London. But, on the breaking 
out of the Popiſh plot in 1678, ſiding, as is (aid, with the Whigs, who he thought 


would carry all before them, he became ſenſible of his error by the loſs of a great part of 


his practice at and near the Court, and ſo conſequently of his credit. This ill: judged ſtep 
made way for Dr Thomas Short, a Roman Catholick, who preſently came into great bu- 
fineſs, which upon his death, in the latter end of September 1685, devolved on Dr John 
Radcliffe: ſo that our author continued under the cloud *cill his death, which h 


January 17, 1690-9r, at his houſe in King-ftreet Covent- garden. He had ſome years 


before purchaſed an eftate in his own country, at St Tudy near Bodmin in Cornwall; 
where his corpſe was carried, and interred in a vaulc under the ſouth fide of the church, 
according to his own requeſt. He left two daughters, Loveday and Philippa, both un- 
married at the time of his deceaſe. Mr Wood ſays there was then a report, that by his 
laſt Will he bequeathed ro00 pounds to St Bartholomew's hoſpital in London, 50Q 
(1) Ath. Oxon, Pounds to the French Proteſtant refugees, 50 pounds to the poor of the pariſh of St Paul 
where laſt cited: Coyent-garden, and 40 pounds to the poor of the two pariſhes where he had land, &c. (). 


at Amftclod, 1666, 12mo. Dr Mears was hive in practice, his right to which has never, that I 


4 method of transfu 
ie Eds | his mock Ho kg printed in the Phi- Charles Goodall (7), as follow: The fwift motion of 


(b) about this time to the Society, which gave ſo great ſatiſ. 


order of the muſcular fibres to be ſpiral, like a fnail-ſhell, as if ſcveral ſkeins of thread of 


— 


Fellow of the College of Phyſicians at London, and kaow of, been diſputed (6). - (6) See the an 
pracliſed at Briſtol of, [E] Excellent obſervations for the advancement of — * as 
blaod.] There are Phyfick.) Theſe are particularly enumerated by Dr 


(7) In bis en Ale 
tory, &c, 


loſophical Tranſactions. The firſt in No. 20. p. 353. the blood through the heart ; the commixture of vt dir dedicatory, 
iotitled, An account of the ſucceſs of the experiment of with the blood ; the difference between arterial and wats ui ſupra. | 


transfufing the blood of ane animal into another. The nal blood ; the ſeparation of the chyle ; wich it ſale 

ſecond in No. 30. p. 557. containing An account, of paſſage through the ductus thoracicus 3 and it's different 
„ the experiment of tramfuffon, practiſed upon a man in degrees and way of converfion into blond ; the vulgar 
(4) — Hi- Landen. He alſo propoſed to the Society to try the opinion, about defluxions diftilling from the brain, con- 
u fel experiment upon madmen of all kinds (4). Mr Wood, futed by unanfwerable experiments. This laſt abſerva- 
Vol. Il. 5. 207, and after him the author of Dr Lower's article in the tion relates to a piece ſubjoined by our author to his 

General Dictionary, tells us (5), that the Doctor, in treatiſe upon the heart, with the title of, Diſertatio 
(5) Ark. Quen. his treatife upon the heart, aſſumed to bimſelf the firſt di origine catarrbi & wene ſectione, which was rex 
Vol. Il. col. diſcovery of the transfuſion, which, in reality, was printed by itſelf at London in 1672, 8ro. His trea- 
8 another's due ; but the truth is, Dr Lower's words do tiſe upon the heart bears this tule: Trafatns de Cor» 
nary, Vol. VII. not import any ſuch preſumption, he only claiming to de z item de motu & colors ſanguinis & chyli in eum 
p- 183. be the firſt wha diſcovered a ſafe method of putting the trans. P 


and Citizen of London, and Mary his wife, daughter of William Short of Weſtminſter, 

| Eſq; was born in the pariſh of St Martin's Ludgate in the city of London, September 11, 

2 Regitter of 1661 (a). He was deſcended from a family originally of Lincolnſhire, and afterwards 
pi. ſettled at Sawtrey in the county of Huntingdon; whoſe eſtate, about two hundred 

ago, the entail being cut off, paſſed away to an heireſs, married to a y fon of Sir 

John Cornwallis f 4]. His father was a great ſufferer in the dreadful fire of . 

| 3 f 1666 


Simon y to whi fad 
Lowth (who is hereafter mentioned in the text}, to Elias in Collins' ichard Corwallis, 
Aſhmole, Eſq; Windſor Herald at Arms, at Reading, [Sceward of the 
bolding there bis vificatian of Berkfhire (which letter is da- when Prince of Wales, 
ted at Tylehurſt, March 25, 1665) ; That the ſaid Si- 


] 
| 


mon Lowth's ſecond fon of —— Lowth 
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af 


LOWTHCWII LIAN], a very learned writer, fon of William Lowth, Apothecary 
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patron, of St John's college: he made him his C 
bend in the cathedral church of Wincheſter in the year 1696, and the Rectory of Buriton, - 
He publiſhed © A Vindi- 


: * 


* 


L O W T H. 


rery 


early 


he made ſo great a progreſs in learning, that he was elected from thence into St John 
Baptiſt's college in Oxford in June 1675, being then not fourteen years of age. He tools 
che degree of Maſter of Arts March 31, 1683, and of Bachelor in Divinity October x7, 
1688, His eminent worth and learning recommended him to the favour of Dr Peter 
Mew Biſhop of Wincheſter, who had been Preſident, and ever continued to be the Kind 


haplain, and conferred upon him a Pre- 


with the chapel of Petersfield, Hants, in the year. 1699. 
cation of the Divine Authority and Inſpiration of the Old and New Teſtament, in an- 
« (wer to a treatiſe lately tranſlated out of French, intitled, Five Letters concerning the. In- 
© ſpiration of the Holy Scriptures.” Oxford, 1692, 12mo. And a ſecond edition with 
amendments, and a new preface, wherein the antiquity of the Pentateuch is aſſerted and 
vindicated from ſome late objections. Lond. 1699 [BJ. Directions for the profitable 
reading of the Holy Scriptures : Together with ſome Obſervations for the confirming 
« their Divine Authority, and illuſtrating the Difficulties thereof, Lond. 1708, 12mo. 
and ſeveral editions ſince. Religion the diſtinguiſhing Character of Human Nature: 
on Job xxvili. 28. and, The Wiſdom of acknowledging Divine Revelation: on Matth. 
xi. 19. Two ſermons preached in the cathedral church of Wincheſter, at the aſſizes in 
the year 1714." * A Commentary on the Prophet Iſaiah. 4to. Lond. 1714. On 
« Jeremiah, 1718. On Ezekiel, 1723. On Daniel and the Minor Prophets, 1726.* 
Atterwards republiſhed together, with additions, in one volumsg folio, as a continuation 
of Biſhop Patrick's Commentary on the other parts of the Old Teſtament; in which form 
it has had ſeveral editions. The Characters of an Apoſtolical Church fulfilled in the 
Church of England, and our Obligations to continue in the Communion of it. A Ser- 


mon preached in the church of Petersfield in the county of Southampton, June 17, 


ylors- ſchoot in Londen, whete - 


3014. 
Berk ſhire, unde le 
1 7 5 . 

N | _ a . F 1 
city of H. | J 


** 


1722 London, two editions. This Sermon was occaſioned by the erecting of a new - 


mecting- houſe for the Proteſtant Diſſenters in the gown of Petersfield. The author 
thought it his duty to preach it, in order to confirm His pariſhioners in their communion 
with the Church of England; and, by the deſire of · ſeveral friends, was prevailed with 
* to publiſh it, not thinking it proper to deny the requeſt. of thoſe to whom he was a 
+ debtor, to promote their edification by the beſt means he could (5). This produced 
* Remarks on a Sermon preached at Petersfield June 17, 1722, by the Rev. Mr Wil- 
* liam Lowth, Rector of that pariſh, and Prebendary of Wincheſter, in a Letter to him- 
* ſelf : in which his Characters of an Apoſtolical Church are conſidered ; the Diſſenters 
right to them is aſſerted and maintained; their Miniſters call and ordination defended z 


© their 


King James, who died November 18, 1618, leav- the gth and 10th of the Deſenſe, the ſame Mr. N. ex- 
ing iſſue by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of John plains more diſtinctly, and maintains his opinion 
* Molineux of Thorp in Com. Nott. Fla; three ſons againſt ſeveral objections that had been made to it. 
and one daughter.” There is a miſtake in this ac- The 11th is a further defence of Mr N. in the per- 
count: it ſhould be, Sawtrey or Saltrey in Com. Hun- ſon of the author of the Letters. Mr Le Clerc he 
tingdon, Lincoln Dioceſe. it not proper to ſet his name to either of theſe works. 


[B.] 4 FVindication of the Divine Authority and In- I compo/a jon Ouvrage en forme de Lettres, & comme 


ſpiration of the Old and New Teflament.) Monl. Le 
Clerc, famous for his extenſive learning and numerous 
writings, as well as for his freedom in delivering his 
ſentiments on the moſt important points, was the au- 
thor of the Five Letters. They are a part ſelected by 
the tranſlator from two works of his, both written in an 
epiſtolary form, the one intitled, Sentimens de quel- 
ques Theologiens de Hollande ſur L Hiftoire Critique du 
Vieux Teflament compoſes par le P. Richard Simon de 
FOratoice. Amſterd. 1685.“ The other. De- 
Jenſe des ſentiment, fc. contre la Reſponſe du Pricur de 
Balleville. Amſterd. 1686.” They make in the 
French, the 11th and 12th Letters of the Sentiment; 
and the gth, 10, and 11th, of the Defenſe. In the 
Letters of which the Sextimens conſiſt, the author pre- 
tends to give his correſpondent an account of ſeveral 
conferences, which himſelf and three of his friends had 


held together on the ſubject of Father Simon's book. 


As he indulged himſelf in the liberty of hazardin 
many conjeQures and opinions, which he was ſenſible 
would not eafily meet with afſent in the learned 
world, and which, perhaps, he himſelf might not al- 
ways think proper to maintain, he choſe to 2 
them rather as the ſentiments of his imaginary friends, 
than his own. In the 11th and 12th Letters of the 
Sentimens, he takes the further jon of maki 
the whole of what he delivers upon the Inſpiration of 


the Holy Scriptures, to be an abri t of a Memo- 
rial of one Monſ. N. 4 „ friend. In 
VOL. V. No CCLIL a 


A cent ett le reſultat de quelques conferences gu il awvoit 
ties avec trois de ſes amis. Mais la werite oft, que 
tout ttoit de lui. Et vil prit ce tour, ce fut à cauſe 


ment il en detruifit lui-mime depuis quelques um, & 
j'en indiquerai plus bas un exemple (2). i 
in which Le Clerc afterwards retracted and 
his own opinion, which the author of the Eloge 
here refers to, was concerning the author of the Pen- 
tateuch. In one of the 1 i i 
Commentary on Genefis, he prov 
the author ; contrary to the hypotheſis which he had 


advanced in the 6th Letter of the Sextimens. * Dans 


une des trois Diſſertations Critiques, qui traite de L' Au- 


g teur du Pintatenque, il prowee fortement, que 


c 
Moiſe ; & il refute tacitement ce qu'il avoit lui-mime 
avanci dans les ſentimens de L' Hiftoire Critique (3)." 
This is what Mr Lowth had confuted in the new pre- 
face to the ſecond edition of his book ; which he con- 
cludes with ſome animadverſions, alſo on a poſition 
which the great Mr Locke had advanced in his Rea- 


ng ſonebleneſs of Chriftianity ; That the Epiſiles are not 


of equal authority with the Goſ nor. to be ap- 
0 to, for the explaining the Fundamentals of 
the Chriſtian Faith.” 


33 R | FC] Hence 


Me Norman, 


(3) Rloge, . 3. 


"© 


. 
L G. W T H: 
« their publick worthip vindicated 3 and Mir Lowth's reflections on them and their aſſem⸗ 
dlirs are proved tos unjuſt and groundiefs,- By John Norman of Portſmouth.* Lond. 
173. Mn Norman had apeacd th new meeting · houſe with a ſermon, which he had 
pabliſhed under the title of,' Phe Nature and Extent of Chriſt's Church conſidered: a 
germon preached at Petersfield February 13, 1721-2, at the opening of a new meeting- 
* houſe lately erected by the Proteſtant Diſſenters of that town.” Mr Lowth took no 
notice of this ſermon of Mr Norman, becauſe he would not furniſh him with a pretence 
td ſay, that he had given him any provocation to anſwer his ſermon (c)? but however 
unwilling he was to be engaged in this controverſy, he could not avoid being drawn into 
it. He ſoon publiſhed, « An Anſwer to the Remarks of Mr John Norman of Portſ. 
mouth, on a ſermon preached at Petersfield June 17, 1722 : wherein the Apoſtolical | 
laſtitution of Epiſcopacy is vindicated from his exceptions; and the nature of Church 
« -Communion, and our obligations to maintain it, are at large explained.” Lond. 1723, 
Mr Norman rejoined with A Defence of the Remarks, &c. in which Mr Lowth's An. 
* ſwer to the Remarks is fully conſidered 3 his Arguments for the Apoltolical Inſtitution 
* of Epiſcopacy, and his Explication of the Nature of Church Communion, are impar- 
< tially examined; and the Rights, Principles, Miniſtry, and Worſhip, of Proteſtant 
Diſſenters farther vindicated.* Lond. 1724. Mr Lowth had in the concluſion of his 
Anſwer declared, that he ſhould © here be very willing to take leave of this controverſy, 
© that he might have leiſure for the proſecution of an undertaking of another nature, and 
more ſuitable to his own inclination.” [viz. His Commentary on the Prophets.] Some 
of our greateſt divines (adds he) have more than once managed this controverſy, with all 
the advantages that ſtrength of reaſon and calmneſs of temper can give to any cauſe; and 
. Kama, v. yet after all with very little ſucceſs (4).” When Mr Norman's Defence appeared, he 
76. did not at all repent of the reſolution, in which he was already fixed, of having no more 
to do with one whom he thought a very unfair adverſary; at leaſt of troubling the world 
no further with this diſpute. However, he drew up a full anſwer to Mr Norman's De- 
fence, addreſſed to him in form of æ letter, and ſent it to him in manuſcript. Mr Nor- 
man returned a ſhort anſwer by letter, waving all further diſcuſſion of particulars, as his 
antagoniſt did not think proper to lay them before the publick. And fo the affair drop- 
ped. Thus Mr Lowth's labours appear to have been ſtrictly confined within the limits of 
his own province, and applied folely to the peculiar duties of his function; yet, in order 
to acquit himſelf the better in Theology, he had purſued his ſtudies with a more general 
and extenſive view. Few had dealt more largely in criticiſm, There is ſcarce any antient 
author, whether Latin or Greek, profane or eccleſiaſtical, eſpecially the latter, but what 
he had read with a critical accuracy; conſtantly accompanying his reading with critical 
and philological remarks, noted in the margin and initial and final leaves of his book, or 
entered into his Adverſaria. Of his collections in this way, he was upon all occaſions 
extremely communicative. Hence the notes on Clemens Alexandrinus, ſent to Dr Potter 
(afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury), and publiſhed with the author's name to each in 
his edition of that Father [C]. Hence the like remarks on Joſephus, communicated to 
Dr Hudſon for his edition, and acknowledged in the preface [DI. As alſo thoſe larger 
and more numerous annotations on the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, inſerted in Mr Reading's 
edition of them at Cambridge [Z}. The author of Bibliotheca Biblica was indebted to 
him for the ſame kind of aſſiſtance, as we find by the preface to the laſt poſthumous. vo- 
lume [F]. The learned Dr Chandler, late Biſhop of Durham, while he was engaged in 
his 


35A 


e) Anſwer to 
t Norman, p. 


[C] Hence the notes on Clemens Alexandrinus, ſent etiam, conjecturæ dicam ? an potius certiſſimæ tam 
io Dr Potter, fc.) A due mention is made of them, * textfis Græci quam interpretationis emendationes, & 
in the Preface, in theſe words. * Poſt nullum vero Hiſtoriz per totum opus elucidationes, quas mecum 
mihi memorandus eſt W. Lowthius, Ecrlefiz Cathe- pro fingulari ſua humanitate communicavit Wilhel- 
* dralis Winton. Præbendarius dignifimus, qui non mus Lowthius, Eccl. Wint. Canonicus. Vir impen- 
ſolum perpetuas fere in Clementem notas ultro mihi * ſe doctus & Kpr7izwrar®, quod, inter alia, nupe- 
* obtulit, ſed etiam cohortationem ad Græcos, & ofto * re ejus Clementi Alexandrino paſſim afperſz caſtiga- 
* Strom tum libros pro diverſa materiæ, qua con- tiones, nuperi in Haiam & Jeremiam Prophetas Com- 
«* ſtant, ratione, quatenus fieri potuit in capita redegit. mentarii, ampliſſimè teſtantur (6).* i. e. There are (6) Readag 
* Hizc autem infra, propriis auctorum nominibus di- alſo added conjectures, ſhall I call them? or rather ng <8 
(4) * pre- fſtincta, & ſuis quzque locis diſpoſita, reperientur (4). moſt certain emendations both of the Greek text, and um, Er. 


Alexand, Oxon. 


i.e. I muſt mention in the firſt place, Mr William 
Lowth, the moſt worthy Prebendary of Wincheſter ; 
who, not only offered me, without aſking, the remarks 
he had made upon almoſt all Clement's works, bat al- 
fo divided his exhortation to the Greeks, and the 
eight books of Stromata, into chapters, &c. 

ID] Hence the like remarks on Foſephus, &c.) Mr 
Anthony Hall mentions them with due reſpect, in his 
Preface to Joſephus. * Neque prætereundus eſt Guili- 
* elmus Lowthius, Prabendarius Wintonienfis dignifi- 
mus, cui tantum debuit quantum familiarium nemini 


(5) Aat. Halli * (5)* i. e. Nor muſt I paſs over in filence Mr Wil. 
prxfat. ad Jo- 
ſeph. edit. Hud- 


Lowth, the moſt worthy Prebendary of Wincheſter, to 


whom he was as much obliged as to any other of his 


uaintance. | 

El Annotations on the Eccleſtaſtical Hiftorians, in- 
Arte in My Reading's edition of them.) He thus prate- 
fully mentions them in his Preface, * Adjectæ ſunt 


verſion, and explanations of the hiftory throughout; 
which were very kindly communicated to me by Mr 
William Lowth, Prebendary of Wincheſter. A man 
of very great learning, and a moſt excellent critic, as 
plainly appears, among other things, by his emenda- 
tions of Clemens Alexandrinus, and his commentaries 
on 2 and Jeremiah. 

[F] As we find by the preface to the la humous 
volume.) In rick bs N 8 
* his very particular favourers and friends, ought eſpe 
« cially to be mentioned, the late reverend, learned, 
and 


ious Mr Lowth ; a gentleman of a character 
in al 


reſpects unexceptionable. The learned Dr 


© Hudfon out of a juſt ſenſe of the valuable aſſiſtance 
received from this gentleman, when he defired his 
advice gpon ſeveral paſſages of Joſephus, was pleaſed 
* to declare, that he took him to be the greateſt ſcho- 
the me- 


. | 


* lar in the kingdom. This ſmall tribute to 


9 2 
— 


24 4 * 


LO WITH. LG DL OW: 

his Defence of Chyiftianity from the; Prapbacies of i Ol, Ant, againiti The: Diſcourſe of 
the Grounds and Reaſons Me Chrinn, Den 4/1890, in his Fndication off d Defenca, in) 
anſwer 10 the Scheme of Literal Prophecy confidexed ; held 3 conſtant, corfel with.) 
Mr Lowth, and conſulted bim upos many difficulties that occurred in the of that 
work. We ſhould not do juſtice: to Mr Lowyh's character, if we did not add, that the. | 
moſt valuable pare of it was what leaſt appeated to the eyes of the world; the private ane 
retired part, that of the good Chriſtian and the uſeful Pariſh: Prieſt. His unſeigned piety, 
and moſt exemplary life ; his diligence, aſſiduity, and zeal, in the duties gf his function y 
his hoſpitality, and conſtant readineſs in performing all the offices. of kindneſs, whether, 
of admonition, advice, or aſſiſtance, to his pariſhioners, gave all the recommendation ang 
weight that could be added to his moſt earneſt exhortations from the pulpit. He married: 
Margaret, daughter of Robert Pitt of Blandford in the county of Dorſct, Eſq; by whom 

he had two ſons [G] and three daughters, who all ſurvived bim. By his own orders, he: 
was buried in the church-yard of his pariſh-church at Buriton, where he died, near the 


ſouth ſide of the chancel; and on the inſide wall was erected a plain monument, with the 
following wmſcription : | > } i 


4 . 
4 


Near the outſide of this wall 
lyeth the Body of Mr William Lowth, 
. late Rector of this Church: 
who died May 17th, 1732. 
And being dead till deſires to ſpeak 
to his beloved Pariſhioners. 
And earneſtly to exhort them 
Conſtantly to attend upon the Worſhip of God, 
Frequently to receive the Holy Sacrament, 
And diligently to obſerve the good inſtructions given 
in this place: 
To breed up their Children in the fear of God, 
And to follow peace with all men 
and holineſs, 
Without which no man ſhall ſee the Lord. 


God give us all a happy meeting 
at the reſurrection of the Juſt. 


(1) Bidliatheca, 
Biblica, Vol. V. 
Account of the 


edit. 1698, $v0, 
pair, 


0 Wood's Fafti, 
Vil. II. col, 


1* 


1 died in 
1093, aged 73s 
Le his epitaph 
In Addiſon's Tra- 
ven, Pp. 264. 
edit, 1645, 


I Wood, ubi 
CO u 


* ker, had he been living, 


* mory of ſo great a man, I am well ſatisfied, Mr Par- 
would have looked upon as 
a poor return for the collection of notes which Mr 
* Lowth has favoured him with in this laſt volume of 
the Pentateuch, and a much meaner n of the 
* value he ſet on a friendſhip he had ſo happily culti- 
© vated (7). | 
[G] By whom he had two ſons.) One of the ſons is 
the very learned ROBERT LOW TH, D. D. late 
Poetry-Profeſſor in the univerſity of Oxford, and now 


Archdeacon of Wincheſter, &c. Whoſe excellent Lee- 
tures, read whilſt he was Profeſſor, were beautifully 
printed at Oxford in 1753, 4to. with this title, De 
Sacra Pet, Hebraorum Praletiones Academics Oxo- 
nii babite a Roberto Lowth, A. M. Collegit Novi nuper 
Socio, et Pottice publics Prælectore. Subjicitur Metri 
Harianæ brevis Confutatio : et Oratio Crewiana —— 
We are obliged to him for the materials of this Life of 
his good father. C 


LUDLOW [ED MUVN D], a ring: leader of the republican party in the civil wars of the 
laſt century, was deſcended from a family of conſiderable rank originally ſeated in Shrop- 
ſhire ; but removing thence, had been ſettled ſome time in Wiltſhire (a), when our author 
was born at Mayden-Bradley (5) in that county, about the year 1620 % His parents re- 


ſolvi 
colle 


ng to give him an education ſuitable to his birth, ſent him from ſchool + to Trinity- 
ge in Oxford ; where, having gone through the uſual academical ſtudies, he took the 


degree of Bachelor of Arts November 14, 1636 l. After which he was removed to the 


Temple, in order to acquire a competent knowledge. in the laws and conſtitution of bis 
country, ſo as to recommend him ſome time to a feat in Parliament, where his anceſtors 


had frequently repreſented the county ,“. 


His behaviour was anſwerable to the hopes 


and expectations of his father, Sir Henry Ludlow, Knight; who being choſen for the 
county in the Long Parliament, which met the third of November,. 1640, and catering 


with great zeal into the party 


againſt the Court, his conduct and en 


t had fuch 


an influence on his ſon, that he not only very early decfared himſelf on that fide, but alſo 


% Preface to 
the firſt edition 
of his Memoir. 


| Prefice to the took up arms the firſt opportunity that offered: for while he was a ſtudent in the Temple () memoirs, p- 


— (c), he engaged with ſeveral others in a kind of military aſſociation, and they afterwards *7: fol. ct. 
751, inliſted as volunteers in the Earl of Eſſex's life-guard (4) [A]. In this tation our young % u ibid 
| | OP ſolcher | 
4] He and ſeveral others entered into & bind of - ion of and vi conltica- 
cs es KKK i ORG I 9: 


this tranſaction in his Memoirs, where, having men- * purpoſe from my father, to enter into the fervice of 


tioned the riſe of the diſpute between King 


and the Parliament, he ſays, * I thought it my duty, 


rles * 


1s. bade 


* 4 * 
* 


army commanded by 
authority of the Par 


of 


the Earl 
liamenc. 
* Soon 


304 IL D L O W. 
ſoldier vis ner long before be Se to dien, in the Srl. pitched dete berween Ring 
hake, de Fipſt and his Parlament, called” the battle ef Edge-Hilf; which was Loge 


AID on Sunday the'2 3d of October, 1642 (e): of which action he has given us « 


* -Þ 
5 * 
4 9.4 


rticu- 
— — bor ial account, fo far as he was concerned therein. The Rellowing 
GeorgeWharton, winter, Sir Ed ward obtaining the command of the Parliament forces in the 
2 ” county of Wilts, he invited our author to raiſe a troop of horſe in his regiment (5); 


which having compleated in the ſurnmer campaign, he joined Sir Edward, then' in 
(f) Ludlow,  Wardour-caftle z of which, when taken, Captain Ludlow was made governor, and left 
with a company of foot, and his own troop, for it's defence: in this ice, young as 
(x) Sir Edward be was, he ſhewed both in courage and conduct his great capacity in affairs of war, main- 
Geged it on the taining that poſt ten months, without any aſſiſtance, for the Parliament, which had held 
ſecond, and bad out only fix days for the King (g), though all means had been tried, not omitting even 


diem wn the Sek treachery [ BY, according to Mr Ludlow's account (b), for regaining it; nor was the 


of May, 1643, 


- 


. 


reduction compleated, till, by battering and mining, it was rendered wholy untenable, 


— — Nog id and the ' governor, by wounds and wants, forced to liſten to the clamours of his men, 
Sys who inſiſted on his — to yield upon articles, which were, he fays, very badly 
they cloſely in- kept (7), He was carried priſoner to Oxford, where they offered him the liberty of the 
3 city on his parole; but as they would not in that caſe give him the freedom of viſtting his 
= — friends in the caſtle, he choſe to remain with them in confinement; from whence, in 


Pritannorum, p. 


about three weeks time (t), he was releaſed 


by exchange and went to London (). Here 


442 and 444 he found the Earl of Eſſex very ready to exchange his ſubalterns and ſoldiers, and parti- 


(5) Memoirs, p. 
23. 

(:) Id. p. 37, 18. 
His own account 


futes this cenſure, 


(4) 14. p. 42. Purſuant to his orders, but marching into the Weſt in the room of Sir William Waller, *** _ the 
who ſpent the greateſt part of the ſummer of 1644 in attending on the King's motions, for bim; wg 


inſtances oſ 


(1) Id. p. 43. 
He obſerves, 
that Smith, 


_ — 2 weſtward, obtained leave from Sir William to go into their reſpective countries to raiſe re- ben in thee, 


at Oxford when 
Lilbarne was 
there, and is ſo 


of by bim, had 
been ſuſpended 
from the execu- 
tion of his office, 
and one Thorp 


cularly Mr Balſum, whom the Earl made 


his chaplain, and was very deſirous to give 


Captain Ludlow a command in his army: but the Parliament having appointed the Cap- 
tain Sheriff of Wilts, and Sir Arthur Haſſerig inviting him to accept of the poſt of Major 


in his regiment of horſe (m) in Sir William Waller*s army, which was ordered on the (9 Orr the 
 fofficiently re- weſtern ſervice, he accepted that invitation, and in that poſt marched to form the blockade an 
rl of Eſſex not following the King (who broke out of Oxford) 8 


of Oxford (»). The 


without being able to come to any engagement, ſeveral officers, whoſe chief intereſt lay 


cruits for his army. Among theſe was our Captain, to whom that General gave alſo a com- 


miſſion to raiſe and command a regiment of horfe, and a 
much complained OWN troop conſiſting of about a hundred men. 


miſſion to take with him his 
With theſe, and another body of the like 


force commanded by Colonel Alexander and Colonel Edward Popham, they marched to 
relieve Major Wanſey, beſieged in Woodhouſe near Warmifter ; but on Warmiſter heath 


were attacked by a ſuperior body of the royal 


horſe, and the two Pophams leaving Colonel 


put into his place. Ludlow and his party to ſhift for themſelves, he with much difficulty got to Southampton 


'4) Memoirs, Major Whitby, and myſelf (1).“ It is obſervable, * acknowledged that Captain White had hired 
92 — young hot ſpirits, who were thus forward * 12 and arms in the caſtle, to 
1693, Vol. I. to begin, were as tenacious to ſi what they © poiſon the arms, the well, and the beer, to blow up , Nemein, 
500. eſteemed the cauſe of liberty; four of them, Har- the ammunition, and to ſteal away one of my folio edit. f. 
riſon, Boſewell, our Author, and Fleetwood, fitting * horſes to carry him back to them ; for which ſer- The an 
in the High Court of Juftice, as Judges of the King. vice he was to receive half a crown, conſeſing that arr 
and Thomlinſon commanding the guard that attended * he had accordingly poiſoned two cannon and the har- Lord Clarent® 
(2) Reliquiz ſa- his Majefty during the tryal (2). | 6 my that was broken, bot pretended that his con- Hiſt. of the ke 
c Carolinz, [ZI Not omitting even treachery.} To this end (he * ſcience would not give him leave to poiſon the. water bellion, fl 
appendix, p. 25+ teils us) one Captain White, à Papift, of Dorferſhire, * and the beer (3). Vol. 


with about fourſeore of his men (o), ſoon after which Woodhouſe was obliged to ſurren- (+) 14. f. 4, 
der at mercy. The Colonel now began to find the ill effects of faction amongſt the com- # #* 


manders and others of his own party, which 


roſe ſo high, that the Wilſhire people not 


only obſtructed his raiſing his regiment, but kept the arms which had been bought for 


* Soon after my engagement in this cauſe, I met with 
Mr Richard Feines, ſon to the Lord Say, and Mr 
Charles Fleetwood, ſon to Sir Miles Fleetwood, 
* then a member of the Houſe of Commons ; with 
* whom conſulting, it was reſolved by us, to aſſemble 
* as many young gentlemen of the Fnns of Court, of 
* which we then were, and others, as ſhould be found 
«* diſpoſed to this ſervice, in order to be inflrufted to- 
« gether in the uſe of arms, to render ourſelves fit and 
capable of acting, in caſe there ſhould be 

to make naſe of us. To this end we procured a per- 
* ſon- experienced in military affairs, to inſtruct us in 
* the uſe of arms ; and for ſome time we frequently 
© met to exerciſe at the Artillery-ground in London. 
And being informed that the Parliament had reſolved 
to raiſe a life- for the Earl of Eſſex, to conſiſt 
of a hundred gentlemen, under the command of Sir 
Philip Stapylton, a member of Parliament, moſt of 
* our company entered themſelves therein, and made 
* up the part of the faid ;3 amongſt 
* whom were Mr Richard Fienes, Charles Fleet- 
wood, afterwards Lieutenant-General ; Major - Gene- 
* ral Harriſon, Colonel Nathaniel Rich, Colonel 
* Thomlinfon, Colonel Twiſleton, Colonel Boſewell, 


that 


© having found a boy at Shafteſbury fit for the purpoſe, 
gave him ſuch inſtructions as he thought fit: he was 
not above twelve years of age, and yet, ſays he, as 
* I was afterwards informed, had already attempted to 
* poiſon his grandfather. This boy he ſent to the 
* caſtle, to defire of me to he admitted to turn the ſpit, 
or perform any other ſervile employment; to which 
* I conſented, his youth freeing him, as I thought, 
from any ſuſpicion. About three or four days after, 
29 of the enemy's horſe appeared before the 
* caſtle; a great wall-gun called z harquebuz de croq, 
being fired from the top of the caſtle, burſt in the 
middle. At night, as this boy was fitting with the 
guard by the fire, ſome of them conceived a jealou- 
e 7 of him; and firifily examining him about the 
© cauſe of his coming, he affirmed it to be becauſe the 
* maſter whom he ſerved had uſed him cruelly for 
* ſpeaking ſome words in favour of the Parliament. 
With which anſwer they not being ſatisfied, threat- 
© ned, that unleſs he would confeſs the truth, they 
* would hang him immediately ; and to affright him, 
tied a piece of match about his neck, and began to 
pull him upon a halbert. Upon this he promiſed to 
* confeſs all, if they would ſpare bis life; and there- 


(C] Of 


to Haſls. 
ever after 


which will be 


(n) Id. ibid, 
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L/U)D!' LOW. 
that purpoſe, and detained the pay of his troop, becauſe he would not deliver up the com- 

47: miſſion given him by Sir William Waller, and take a new one from the Earl of Eſſex (p). 
1%. However, he continued to act with vigour for- che ſervice of the Parliament, and reduced 


foo bi two garriſons of the King's at Sturton and Witham, where he found cattle enough to pay 
, his — He afterwards joined Sir William Waller with about five hundred horſe, — 


gent, kept . Gabriel Ludlow, who is much lamented by him (2). From thence he matched (by order 
| of the committee of both kingdoms) (r) at the head of two hundred of his regiment, to 
denn dn, aſſiſt in relieving Taunton 3 which ſervice being performed, he returned to Saliſbury, 
Ahr from whence he was ſoon drove out by a large party of the King's horſe, under the com- 
3 mand of Sir Marmaduke Langdale (5), and obliged again to retire to Southampton, being 
=. (lightly wounded in the breaſt by a ſword in the purſuit. Having rallied his men here, 
„ he kept about Lymington and Hurſt-caſtle, to check the incurſions of the King's troops, 
we but ſent the molt ſerviceable of his horſe to the aſſiſtance of Portſmouth. Soon after this, 
Gurs the diſputes between the Parliamentarians began to run very high, and at laſt produced 
the famous ſelf-denying ordinance, by means of which the Earls of Eſſex and Mancheſter 

7d (rigid Preſbyterians), and Sir William Waller, were diſmiſſed from their ſeveral com- 
Gur ede mands, and with them Colonel Ludlow (), who came not into play again in any poſt 
Wente or civil or military *till 1645, when he was choſen, with James Herbert, Eſq; ſecond ſon 
F444 ©* to the Earl of Pembroke, Knight of the Shire to repreſent the county of Wilts (u), in 
33 the room of his father, who died in 1643 (w), and Sir James Thynne, who had deſerted 
1 the Parliament and retired to the King at Oxford. He ſays, he entered the Houſe as a 
Member, in company with Mr Robert (afterwards Admiral) Blake, then a land officer, 
gu p-65+ and juſt returned to ſerve for the borough of Taunton, which he had long defended againſt 
„ the King; And this, ſays Colonel Ludlow, I choſe to do, aſſuring myſelf, that he 
ue (Mr Blake) having been faithful and active in the publick ſervice abroad, we ſhould be as 
mündet © ynanimous in the carrying it on within thoſe doers (x) :* and he proceeds to characterize 
">in 1660, the ſeveral parties which he found there, and their ruling intereſts (y) [CJ. On the ſur- 
wh va be. render of the King to the Scots, the Colonel, as one of the members for Wilts, was com- 


«ib be miſſioned to pay off Major Maſſey's brigade, which he and Alderman Allen, the other 
gad, repreſentative for that county, did at the Devizes (x). Soon after the death of the Earl 
4 hat be #3 Of Eſſex, which happened the thirteenth of September, 1646 (a), Cromwell entered into 
wie kel, à converſation with Colonel Ludlow, wherein he expreſſed ſo much diſlike againſt the 
n fuprt- Parliament, and ſo extolled the Army, that the Colonel was perſwaded he had already con- 
= —— ceived the deſign of deſtroying the civil authority, and ſetting up for himſelf, and was ſounding 
„en oothwed yy hether he was a fit inſtrument to be employed to thoſe ends (5): but he returned ſuch an 
I . anſwer, as made Cromwell never ſpeak to him again on that ſubject, though upon another 
1 x; eat. occaſion he uſed very indecent expreſſions to him in the Houſe, tending to the ſame pur- 
wa poſe [D]. When the King was brought from Holmby to the army, our author went 


down 


[C] The ſeveral parties he found there, and their it deſtroys the people by thouſands, muſt be account- 
ruling intereſts] Having mentioned the ſurrender of * able to none but God for ſo doing; whom ſome 
Exeter, Barnſtable, Dunſtar, and St Michael's Mount * perſons, as it is apparent by their uſage of mankind, 
in Cornwall, and the defeat of Sir Jacob Aſtley at * either think not to be, or not at all ſuperior to them. 
Stow in the Wold, where that Baronet was taken priſo- Another ſort of men there was amongſt us, who hav- 
ner. The Colonel obſerves, that during his impriſon- ing acquired eſtates in the ſervice of the Parliament, 
ment he was heard to ſay, That now they (the King's no adhered to the King's party for the preſerving of 
party) had no hopes to prevail but by our (the Parlia- what they had got; who, together with ſuch as had 
ment's) diviffens. * Which, (continues the Colonel) been diſcharged by the reform of the army, or en- 
* deſerves the more reflection, becauſe he being well * vied' their — combined together againſt the 
* acquainted with the King's ſecrets, was not ignorant, © commonwealth. This party was encouraged and 
* that many amongſt us, who at the beginning appear- * ſupported upon all occaſions by the Scots and the 
ed moſt forward to engage themſelves, and to invite city of London: the firft of them, though they be- 
* others to the war againſt the King, finding them- gan the war, and though their aſſembly of Miniſters 
* ſelves diſappointed of thoſe preferments which they * Fad declared the King guilty of the blood of thou- 
expected, or out of ſome particular diſguſts taken, * ſands of his beſt ſubjects, their covenant engagi 
had made conditions with the King, not only for * them in the preſervation of his perſon, ſo far only as 
their indemnity, but for places and advancements un- * might conſiſt with the laws of the land, and liberty of 
der him; endeavouring by a treaty, or rather by the ſubject; yet having had many good opportuni- 
* treachery, to betray what had coſt ſo much blood to * ties in England, and hoping for more, ſuppoſing it 
* obtain. Theſe men, to ſtrengthen their intereſt, * to be in their power to awe the King to whatſoever 
* applied themſelves to the Preſbyterian party, who * they ſhould think fit, they were contented to ſwallow 
* jealous of the increaſe of ſectaries, of which the army * that ocean of blood that had been ſhed, preſſing the 
* was reported chiefly to conſiſt, readily joined with * Parliament by their Commiſſioners, to conclude on 
them. By which conjunction, moſt of the new elect - * ſuch terms with the King, as ſhewed them rather ad- 
* ed members were either men of a neutral ſpirit, and * vocates, than ſuch as had been enemies to him, The 
* willing to have peace upon any terms, or ſuch, who, * latter having had their treaſure much exhauſted by 
though they had engaged againſt the the King, yet * the war, and their trade long interrupted, befides 
* finding things tending to a compoſition with him, re- the influence the Scots had upon them by the means 
«* ſal to have the benefit of it, and his fayour, of their Miniſters, the common-council being alſo 
though with the guilt of the blood that had been ſhed * debauched by Serjeant Glyn, and others of that par- 
in the war upon their heads, in not requiring ſatiſ- ty in the Houſe of Commons; it was not to be won- 
faction for the ſame, nor endeavouring to prevent the * dered at, if they earneſtly ſollicited for a ſpeedy de- 
like for the future; defigning at the moſt, only to * termination of the differences by a treaty (4)," 

.* puniſh ſome inferior inſtruments, whilſt the capital [D] Cromwell never ſpoke to him again on that ſub- 
* offender ſhould not only go free, but his authority be je, though upon arother occafion be uſed very indecent 
* ſtill acknowledged and adored, and ſo the nation expreſſions to him in the Houſe, tending to the ſame pur- 


more enſlaved than ever to a power, which, though poſe.] Oliver, ſoon after Lord Eſſex s death, meeting 
YOL. v. No. 252. 33S "_ 


NY - 


;- was engaged in the ſecond battle fought at Newbury, in which action he loſt his kinſman 


(=) Id. p. 66, 


(y) 18. p. 61. 


(=) . p. 7. 
(a) Wharton's 


Gefta Britanno- 
rum, p. 451 


(5) Ludlow, p. 
71. 


(4) Memoirs, 
P+ 67. 


(4) 14. p. 75. 


(4) 1d. 5. 36. 


(«) 1d. p. 97. 


(f) 18. p. 53. 


(x) N. p. 94+ 


(s) Id. p. 72. 


to) 1d. p. 73. 


(7) 14. ibid. 
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embers, at that time friends to the army, might be YT lous of. heir — 
great pains to ſatisfy him; deſiring him to be aſſured of their ſtediaſt adherence 5 
the publick intereſt, and that they intended only to di with ſuch things av were not 
material, in order to quiet the reſtleſs ſpirit of the cavaliers, till they could pur themſelves 
into a condition to ſerve the people effectually: but he adds, he could not approve of their 
practices (c). It appears clearly from our author's Memoirs, that he looked on the Agiea- 
tors and their party in the army as ſtanch Commonwealth's men, and therefore when 
Cromwell, on their growing troubleſome, ſeized twelve of them, one of which he caſed 
to be ſhot dead upon the ſpor, CY ID aver to the cuſtody of the marſhal ; 
and on reporting this tranſaction to the Parliament, had the thanks of the Houſe vored 
him far what he had done z our author diſtinguiſhed himfelf by giving as loud s Ne as he 
could (d). After the Parliament had pafſed the vote for non- addreis to the King, and 

iſhed their declaration for bringing him to a tryal, which declaratioa was drawn up 
Colonel Nathanael Fiennes (e) z Colonel Ludlow, Mr Holland, and another member, 
were ſent down to Windſor to releaſe Captain Reynolds and the others (called Levellers) 
ſeized as abovementioned by Cromwell; who ſoon after a meeting of divers 
* men amongſt the Preſbyterians and Independents, both members of Parliament 
and Miniſters, at a dinner in Weſtminſter, under pretence of endeavouring a reconcilia- 
tion between the two parties; but he found it a work too difficult for him to compoſe the 
differences between thoſe two eccleſiaſtical intereſts ; one of which, ſays our author, could 
endure no ſuperior, the other no equal. Wherefore finding this produced no effect, he 
contrived another conference to be held in King-ſtreet, between thoſe called the 
of the Houſe and Army; and the Commonwealth's men ; the reſult of which we ſhall 
give in the Calonel's own words [E]. he attending amongſt thoſe of the latter denomina- 
tion (). When Sir Thomas Glenham, by order of the Scots, who were now preparing 
to raiſe forces to releaſe the King from his confinement at Carifbrook in the Iſle of Wight, 
had ſeized upon Carlifle ; the Parliament reſolving to reinforce the militia of each county, 


ſent ſeveral of their members into their reſpective countries to give life to their preparations, 


and amongſt them the Calonel was ſent into Wiltſhire, where he ſoon brought them 


ro 


our author in Sir Robert Cotton's garden, ſaid to him, 
* It was a miſerable thing to ſerve a Parliament, to 
bon let a man be never ſo faithful, if one pragma- 
* tical fellow among ft them riſe up and aſperſe him, he 
Hall never wipe it off ; whereas, when one ſerves 
* under a General, he may do as much ſervice, and yet 
* be free from all blame and envy. This text, with 
the comment that his after- actions put upon it (5), 
convinced Colonel Ludlow, that Cromwell intended 
to introduce a military government, of which he 
would, and could with eaſe, ſoon make himſelf the 
* head ; and this was much confirmed, when in a de- 
© bate which came on in the Houſe ſoon after this 
meeting, relating to the army, Cromwell whiſpered 
the Colonel in the ear, faying, Theſe men will never 
leave, "till the army pull them out by the ears (6). 
Which expreſſion (ſays Colonel Ludlow) I ſhould 
have reſented, if the ſtate of our affairs would have 
permitted (7). Theſe laſt words ſhew plainly, that 
the real commonwealth party, were but few in the 
Houſe at this juncture, ſince not conſiderable enough 
to be courted by either of the two, Preſbyterian or 
Independent, then ſtruggling for the ſupreme autho- 


rity. 

[E] The reſult of which, wwe ſhall give in the Colo- 
nels own words.] The » of whom Lieute- 
© nant-Genezal Cromwell was the head, kept themſelves 
* in the clouds, and would not declare their judgments 

either for a Monarchical, Ariſtocratical, or Democra- 

tical government; maintaining, that any of them 
might be good in themſelves, or for us, according as 
providence ſhould direct us. The commonwealth's 


men, declared that monarehy was neither good in it- 
* ſelf, nor for us. That it was not deſirable in it- 
« ſelf, they urged from the 8th chapter and the 8th 
« verſe of the firſt book of Samuel, with divers more 
texts of Scripture to the ſame effect. And that it 
* was no way conducing to the intereſts of this nation, 
was endeavoured to be proved by the infinite miſ- 
« chiefs and oppreſſions we had ſuffered under it, and 
by it: that indeed our anceſtors had conſented to be 
governed by a fingle perſon, but with this proviſo, 
that he ſhould govern according to the direction of 
the law, % hich he always bound himſelf by oath to 
perform: that the King had broken this oath, and 


agree to the raiſing two regiments of foot and one of horſe (g). 
Cromwell, finding difficulties increaſing in his way, took an © 
complaints, and aſking the advice of our author, which he very frankly gave him, 


Soon after Oliver 
ity of making his 
as the 
r 


thereby diſſolved our allegiance ; protection and obe- 
* dience being reciprocal : that having appealed to the 
« ſword for the deciſion of things in diſpute, and there - 
© by cauſed the effuſion of a deluge of the people's 
blood, it ſeemed to be a duty incumbent upon the 
* repreſentatives of the people to call him to an ac- 
* count for the ſame; more eſpecially fince the con- 
« troverſy was determined by the fame means which 
* he had choſen ; and then to proceed to the eſtabliſh- 
* ment of an equal commonwealth, founded the 
* conſent of the people, and providing for the rights 
Rand liberties of all men, that we might have the 
hearts and hands of the nation to ſupport it, as being 
* moſt juſt, and in all reſpects moſt conducing to the 
* happineſs and proſperity thereof. Notwithftanding 
* what was ſaid, Lieutenant: General Cromwell, not 
for want of conviction, but in hopes of making a 
better bargain with another party, profeſſed himſelf 
* unreſolved, and having learned what he could of the 
principles and ipclinations of thoſe preſent at the 
* conference, took up a cuſhion and flung it at my 
head, and then ran down the ſtairs; but I overtook 
him with another, which made him haſten down faſt- 
© er than he defired. The next day, paſſing by me in 
the Houſe, be told me he was convinced of the de- 
* firableneſs of what was propoſed, but not of the fea- 
* ſibleneſs of it; thereby, as I ſuppoſe, defigning to 
* encourage me to hope that he was willing to join 
* with us, though unwilling to publiſh his opinion, 
© leſt the grandees ſhould be informed of it, to whom 
I preſume he profeſſed himſelf to be of another judg- 
ment (8).“ 
that he was the head of the commonwealth party at 
this meeting ; and plainly evidences the King's de- 
ſtruction was a point concluded by both theſe parties, 
the republicans, and the : and that the quar- 
rel was no longer who ſhould obey, but who ſhould 
ive the law: and here Cromwell's genius exerted it- 
elf, for by uniting the ſword with the church, he was 


an over-match for all the three, Preſby tes ian, Inde- 
pendent, and Commonwealth men, who each endea- 
voured to ſet up for themſelves ſingly ; and as they all 
dreaded, ſo they all firove to demoliſh the power of 
the ſwo 
military 


by which weak meaſure, they drove the 
to cloſe ſo much firiger with Oliver. 
(F] 4 


8 
olonel Ludlow bere ſeems to inſinuate, ( 14. p $9.99 


Engliſh army under the 
Colonel 
ſwade him to make the moſt of the 
ſaid, to 


in ſuch ſtrong terms (i), that the army in a very ſhort time adopted 
drawing nearer London 3 —— 

ton ſent a meſſage to our author, That 1 be 
Which (ſays he) I muſt acknowledge they did (t).“ In the 


LOD Lao 


Marquis of Hamilton and Sir Marmaduke 
Ludlow went down to Sir Thomas Fair, them lying 


A. 


Langdate by Cromwell, 
befots-Colcheſter, to pier 


- 


e ſpirir, hen the'Houſe, 


on his Majeſty's anſwer from Newport, voted that the King's conceſſtons were ground for 


a future ſettlement, he and his party 


derlared theit᷑ diſſatis faction, and retired to conſult 
how to fruſtrate that vote (/). And feveral officers coming 
held a conſultation together; in which, after conchudi 


to town the next day, they- 
that the meaſures taken by the 


Parliament were contrary to the truſt repoſed in them, it was refolred the army ſhould en- 


deavour to put a ſtop to fuch 


ings : and thereupes our author, with two other 
members and three officers, withdrew into 2 


room, where they agreed, as the 


beſt means to attain the end of the above reſolurion, That the army ſhoald be drawn up 


* the next morning, and 
© the lobby, that none might be 


guards placed in Weſtminfter-hall, the Court of Requeſts, and 


permitted to paſs into the Honſe but ſuch as had conti- 
« nued faithful to the publick intereft.*” How they 


moſt arbitrary ſtretch of power may be feen in the note FG}. The King 


proceeded in the proſccution of this 


being, in eonſe- 


f 


— will fre at the bottom of the page ( Ff Rſter the defeat of the Sv, and 14 >. 53. 


- 
. 
- 
- 
. 
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power which the army bad aforned, in order, as he (% . p: .. 
their own and the nation ruin; to convince him of the nete 
which, he laid before him the bad conſequences of entering into & treaty with the King 
his ſyſtety, and () . e. 106. 
in the Houſe, Tre-” (, ou waber 
boped they (the army] ſhould pleaſe Him. 7+ one of bis 


1 f 
of % na 


which 
mentions un 
his Memoins in 
ſuch teme, as 


plainly ſhew he 


wat far from be- 


ing aſhamed of 


the part be ated 
in it. Memoirs, 
p- ta 234. 
Vol. I. and Vol 
III. p. 12, & 


ſeqq. edit. 1698, 
in 3 vols, $vo. 


% Memoi 
folis edit. p. 111. 


(o) The other 


tour were Liſle, 


quence of the above ſteps, taken off (n), and the Houſe of Peers voted both uſeleſs and Halland, R ob- 
dangerous, their next conſideration was, how to carry on the executive part of govern- Ani 

ment; to do which the better, they reſolved to conſtitute a Council of State (x), and im- 
powered five members of the Houſe of Commons, among which was our author (a), to 
agree upon the number and perſons fit to be propoſed to the Houſe for their approbation. 
The number they pitched upon was thirty-five, four of whom were Lords; to which the 
Houſe added the above five: fo that the Council of State conſiſted of forty members. 
The fame five, or any three of them, were conſtituted a committee, to receive ſatisfac- 


tion touching the affections of the publick intereſt of 


member who had not ſat fince 


the tryal of the King, and to report the ſame, with the reaſons of his abſence, to the 


Houſe (p). 


The Scots having received and proclaimed Charles the Second for their King, 


and preparing to march with him into England, to compel the people of that kingdom to 


acknowledge him in the ſame capacity, 


[F] 4 the reader will ſie at the bottom of the 
page.) Whilſt each party was labouring to lay the 
foundation of their own power in the new intended go- 
vernment in church ad ſtate, the people, who R 
much time ela 
drefſes ſhould be made to the King, or any meſſages 
received from him, and yet nothing done towards 
vringing him to a tryal; found themſelves as far 
from a fettlement as ever, and concluded they ſhould 
never have one, or any eaſe from their burthens and 
taxes without an accommodation with the King ; . and 
therefore entered into combinations in En » Scot- 
land, and Ireland, for reſtoring him to his authority. 
To this end (ſays the Colonel) petitions were pro- 


* moted throughout all countries, the King, by his. 


* agents, fomenting and encouraging this ſpirit by all 
means poſſible, as appeared by his intercepted let- 
ters: fo that Lieutenant-General Cromwell, who had 
made it his uſual practice to gratify enemies, even 
by the oppreſſion of thoſe who were by principle his 
friends, began again to court the commonwealth 
party, inviting ſome of them to confer with him at. 
* his chamber: with which acquainting me, the next 
© time he came to the Houſe of Commons, I took the 
freedom to tell him, that he knew how to cajole ard 
* grve them good words when be had occaſion to make 
* uſe of them; where?t, breaking out into a rage, he 
* ſaid, they were a proud ſort of people, and oaly con- 
* fiderable in their own conceits (9). But when on 
* tumults attending the petitions from Surrey, Eſſex, 
* and Kent, the preparations in Scotland, and the 
* riſing at Pembroke, he perceived the clouds to gather 
* on every fide; he complained to me, as we were 
* walking in the Palace-Yard, of the unhappineſs of 
his condition, having made the greateſt part of the 
* nation his enemies, by adbering to a juſt cauſe: but. 
that which he pretended to be his greateſt trouble was, 
* that many wha were engaged in the ſame cauſe with. 
* him, had entertained a 7 and ſuſpicion of him ;. 
* which he aſſured me was 4 great diſcouragement to 
* bim, aſking my advice, what method was beſt for 


* him to take. I could not but acknowledge that he 


had many enemies for the ſake of the cauſe in which 


pſed fince they had voted no more ad- 


on 


* 


he ſtood en 
* friends to that cauſe, had conceived ſuſpicions of 
* him: but I abſerved to him, that he could never 
* oblige the former, without betraying that cauſe 
* wherein he was engaged; which if he ſhould do, 
* upon the account of an empty title, riches, or any 
other advantages, how thoſe contrads wauld be kept 
with him was uncertain ; but moſt certain it was, 
that his name would be abaminated by all good men, 
and his memory abhorred by poſterity. On the 
other fide, if he perſiſted in the utian of our 
* juſt intentions, it was the moſt probable way to ſab- 
due his. enemies, to rectiſy the mistakes of thoſe. 
* who had conceived à jealouſy of him, and to con- 
* vince his friends of his integrity: that if be ſhould 
fall in the attempt, yet his las would be lamenied 
© by all good men, and his name be tranſmitted to fu- 
* ture ages with honour (10). | 

[G] How 92 4 proceded in the proſecation of this meſt 
arbitrary firetch of power is contained in the nate.) 


„ and alſo that many who were 


reg iciaes. 


(p) 18. ibid. 
where be ob- 
ſerves, this wan 
done to exclude 
thoſe who were 
likely to undo 
what the Houſe 
had done, and 
yet not to loſe 
the aſſiſtance of 
many 

men, Who had 
been in the coun* 
try during the 


Cromwell, who was recalled from Ireland, and, d ane. 


(To) Id. p. 94, 
95s 


The Colonel tells us, with no ſmall exultation, that, 


To this end we (himſelf and the other five mention- 
ed in the text) went aver the names of all the mem - 
bers one by ane, giving. the trueſt charaQers we 
could of their inclinations, wherein, I preſume, wo 
* were not miſtaken in many; for the Parliament was 
fallen into ſuch fadtions and divifions, that any one 
* w ually attended and obſerved the buſineſs of the 
© Houſe, could after a debate apon any ion, eaſily 
6 the votes that would be on fide before 
a ion was put. Commiſſary-General Ireton, 
6 Sir Thomas Fairfax, and acquainted him 
* with the neceflity of this extraordinary way of pro- 
* ceeding, having taken care to have the army drawn 
0 next morning by ſeven of the clock (11). 
r Colonel Pride commanded the guard that attended 
the Parliament doors, having a liſt of thoſe members 
a were to be excluded, preventing them from en- 
* tering into the Houſe, and ſecuring of the moik 
© ſuſpected under a guard provided for that end; in 
hi he was all by the Lord Grey of Grooby, 
: others who knew the members.” 


[E] Cromwell 


(12) Ibid. 9. 
104. B. 
This forcible ex · 
cluſion of mem- 
bers was made an 
the 6th of De- 
cember, 1648. 
Ruſh worth, Val. 


II. P. 1353. 


\% 
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Our author 
n, that in 


this affair he was 


duped by Crom- 
„ho, 


life, 


his part was CON 


o 4 4 
„ 
, * 


LU D LCGO CW. 


on Sir Thomas Fairfax's refuſal, to march into Scotland, was made Captain- General of a8 
the Engliſh forces, one day in the Houſe told Colonel Ludlow, that he obſerved an ae. 
ration in his looks and carriage towards him, and deſired a conference with him; which 


quitting England ' till they 


were put into ſome tolerable order, he would not therefore ſeem to underſtand Cromwell's 


ſollicited Cromwell not to inſiſt on his nomination (4), but in vain, 
ference Oliver Cromwell marched to Scotland, from whence (after the victory at Dunbar) i” 


he ſent Ludlow his commiſſion ; the Parliament alſo ordered a thoufand pounds to be — — 
vanced to him and his brother commiſſioners, and directed the ſame ſum to be paid them 
yearly: they alſo raiſed for him a troop of horſe, conſiſting of a hundred men armed with 
back, breaſt, and head- pieces for defence, and piſtols and muſquetoons for offence, and fine 100 
advanced them two months pay (r). The Lieutenant-General being quite ready, 


Soon after this con. 


only 


waited the determination of Lord Howard's caſe by the Houſe (s), to ſet our upon his 


Iriſh expedition; and ſetting fail one Thurſday morning 


in the beginning of January 


| 1650, arrived at the fort of Duncannon on Friday (). Immediately after landing, he 
went to pay his reſpects to the Lord-Deputy, who ordered his troop. into good quarters, 


12) Memoirs, 
ol, I. p. 312, 
173. edit. 1698. 


both to refreſh them and ſeaſon them to the climate; it having been obſerved, that the * 19. 


(:) His 


| x | rſt ee 
hints, and even oppoſed the motion both in the Council of State and in the Houſe, and 1 en 


ted with by; 


excufing de. 
ſequeſtratins . 

was found ps 
expelled the = 


Houſe, ſent 
the Tower ya 


2 preczeding 
great] 7 pplanded 
by our author, u 
an inſtance of 
quitable ſpirit 
which then ko- 
ve rned. Ibid. 


Engliſh horſe were not ſo fit for ſervice, *till they had been ſeaſoned for ſome time with ) 1 ** 
N the 


[H] Cromwell defired a conference with him, which 
was conſented to by our author.) While Cromwell was 
upon the road from Briſtol, in his return from Ireland, 
2 motion was made in the Houſe of Commons, to 
ſettle 2500 l. a year upon him. This being earneſtly 
preſſed to be paſſed at leaſt once or twice before his ar- 
rival at Weſtminſter, our author, who brands the 
promoters of this vote with the name of ſycophants, ap- 
parently, by his own account, teſtified his diſlike of it ; 
and loaded his aſſent to it with another motion, to 
ſettle 1000 J. a year upon Major-Gen. Skippon, which 
was accordingly ordered to be paid him out of the re- 
ceipt at Goldſmith's-Hall (12). As this could not be 
unknown to Cromwell, he propoſed the conference 
mentioned above, wherein, having taxed Colonel Lud- 
low with a coldneſs of behaviour, he added, that he 
apprehended the Colonel entertained ſome ſuſpicions of 
him ; and being perſuaded the tendency of both their 
defigns was to the advancement of the pablic ſervice, 
he defired a meeting might be appointed, when they 
2 freely diſcover the grounds of their miſtakes and 
miſapprehenſions, and create a underſtanding be- 
tween them for the future; to which, the Colonel 
having firſt told him, that he was not conſcious of any 
change, and that he had troubled him lefs of late, 
from a conſciouſneſs of the great weight of bufineſs he 
was C with, aſſented, and it was a they 
ſhould meet that afternoon, in the council of late : 
which they did, and withdrew into a private room. 
Here Cromwell (ſays the Colonel) endeavoured to 
6 —_ me of the neceſſity incumbent upon him, to 
* do ſeveral things that appeared Cy in the 
8 ent of ſome men, who in oppoſition to him 
> ſuch courſes as would bring ruin upon them- 
© ſelves, as well as him and the public cauſe, affirming 
© his intentions to be directed entirely to the good of 
* the people, and profeſſing his readineſs to ſacrifice 
© his life in their ſervice. f freely acknowledged my 
former diſſatisfaction with him and the reſt of the ar- 
© my, when they were in treaty with the King, whom 
* (continues our author) I looked upon as the only ob- 
* ſtruction to the ſettlement of the nation; and with 
their actions at the rendezvous at Ware, where they 
* ſhot a ſoldier to death, and impriſoned divers others 
« gpon the account of that treaty, which I conceived 
to have been done without authority, and for finifter 
ends: yet ſince they had manifeſted themſelves con- 
* vinced of thoſe errors, and declared their adherence 
to the commonwealth ; though too a hand 
« was carried both by the Parliament and themſelves 
* in diftribution of preferments and gratuities, and too 
much ſeverity exerciſed againſt fome who had for- 
* merly been their friends, and as I hoped would be 
* ſo ſtill, with other things that I could not entirely 
* approve} I was contented patiently to wait for the 
* accompliſhment of thoſe good things which I ex- 
« peed, till they had overcome the difficulties they 
* now laboured under, and ſuppreſſed their enemies 


© that appeared both at home and abroad againſt them; 
: _ — that then their principles and intereſt would 
lead them to do what was moſt agreeable to the con- 
* ſtitution of a commonwealth, and the good of man- 
* kind. He owned my diſſatisſaction with the army, 
* while they were in treaty with the King, to be found- 
ed upon good reaſons, and excuſed the execution 
done upon the ſoldier at the rendezvous, as abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to keep things from falling into confu- 
fion, which muſt have enſued upon that diviſion, if it 


fire nothing more than that the governmeat of the 
nation might be ſettled in a free and equal common- 
wealth, acknowledging that there was no other pro- 
bable means to keep out the old family and govern- 
ment from returning upon us ; declaring that he look- 
ed upon the deſign of the Lord in this day, to be 
the freeing of his people from every burden ; and 
that he was now accompliſhing what was propheſied 
in the 1roth Pſalm. From the conſideration of 
which, he was often encouraged to the effecting thoſe 
ends, ſpending at leaſt an hour in the expoſition of that 
Pſalm ; adding to this, that it was his intention to 
contribute the utmoſt of his endeavours to make a 
thorough reformation of the Clergy and the law : but, 
ſaid he, the ſons of Zeruiah are yet too ſtrong for 
us, and we cannot mention the reformation of the 
law, but they preſently cry out, we deſign to deſtroy 
roperty ; whereas, the law, as it is now conſtituted, 
only to maintain the lawyers, and to encourage 

the rich to oppreſs the poor. Affirming that Mr 
Coke, then Chief Juſtice in Ireland, determined 
more cauſes in a week, than Weſtminſter-Hall in a 


upon the military government there, and in the moſt 
2 upon him- 


The lands were the manors of Eaſt-Knoel and Upton 
in Wiltſhire, which he purchaſed of the commiſſioners 
appointed for the ſale of dean and chapters lands; the 
money was raiſed partly by his wife's portion, and a 
greater ſum arifing from the ſale of part of his patri- 
monial eftate. motives for making this purchaſe, 
he intimates, were to promote the ſale of thoſe lands 


had not been timely prevented. He profeſſed to de- 


131. pg 
4 2 
Having lately married and purchaſed = lands.) — K 


as an advantage to the nation in general, by eaſing 


them of ſome of their contributions which the 
publick neceflities called for, and was no detriment to 
any of the purchaſers who were heartily engaged in the 
publick ſervice; fince, continues he, if the tide ſhould 
turn, and our enemies become prevalent, ſuch perſons 
were likely to have no better ſecurity for the enjoy- 
ment of their own paternal eftates. To this may be 
added another motive, which is, that theſe lands, as 
he tells us himſelf 14), were ſold at ten or twelve years 
purchaſe... 


* 


[XK] 4 


(14) Thid. . 
122. 


(16) That Co- 
lone! was charged 
with putting 

om: priſoners to 
death contrary 10 
bs promiſe, 
which promi ſ, 
however, he de- 
acd. 


(16) Ludlow, p. 
131, 


(17) 18. p. 143- 


(8) 14, p. 139. 
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the air and proviſions of that country, and then entered, with the Lieutenant-Genetal and 
the other commiſſioners from England, upon conſideration of the adminiſtration of juſtice, 


- 
PIT 
* * 


% 


purſuant to the inſtructions ſent them from the Parliament. After this, our author went 
to the army, and ſignalized himſelf by his bravery in ſeveral actions, the particulars of + He de of the 
which he has given in his Memoirs. Upon the death of Ireton, which happened Novem- Plague at Timer, 
ber 26, 1651 *, and is much lamented by our author as a real loſs to the publick at that had taken ir. 


juncture 1 [K], the commiſſioners of the Parliament immediately ſent letters to all the 


officers of the army, which conſiſted of upwards of two and twenty thouſand foot, and be- 
tween ſeven and eight thouſand horſe and dragoons, to yield obedience to our Lieutenant- 


General; who, on the commiſſioners 


promiſing to aſſiſt him, took u 
command (u), 'till it ſhould be otherwiſe determined by the Houſe. 


pon himſclf the chief 
He continued till 


to act with the utmoſt vigour in the reduction of this kingdom as long as he held this 
command. In the mean time, he conſtantly expreſſed a jealouſy of Cromwell's ambitious ** ** 
views [L]; and the following year, Licutenant-General Fleetwood was appointed in his () Memoirs, ps 
room [M], as well to prepare the way for Cromwell's intended change, as to leſſen our. 


(K] A publick oi) The plague raging at Limerick 
when he lay before it, ſeveral of the inhabitants fled 
from the infection into the camp. Two or three of 
theſe Fe ordered to be hanged, and the reſt whipped 
back into the town. Among the laſt was an old man, 
whoſe daughter was deſtined to die. The father beg- 
ged to change lots with his child, but was refuſed. 
This cruel act Ludlow calls a piece of military juſtice ; 
and, as a further proof of Hieton's impartiality, pro- 
duces his ſuſpenhon of Axtel (15). * Though, ſays 
© he, it was not clear that Axtel had promiſed the 
« priſoners their lives; yet, becauſe it appeared that 
* ſome of the ſoldiers had thrown out expreſſions 
* tending that way to the enemy, the Deputy was 
* ſo great a friend to juſtice, even where an enemy 
* was concerned, that though Colonel Axtel was a 
« perſon extraordinarily qualified for the ſervice of 
that cor juncture, he ſuſpended him from his em- 
«* ployment (16).“ He tells us alſo, that the Deputy 
was wholly difintereſted in his views, and only actua- 
ted by a true publick ſpirit ; for when the Parliament 
ſent him word that they had ordered an act to ſettle 
two thouſand pounds a year upon him, it was ſo unac- 
ceptable to him, that he ſaid, They had many juft debts 
which he defired they would pay, before they made any 
ſuch preſents ; that he had no need of their land, and 
therefore would not have it; and that he ſhould be more 
contented to ſee them doing the ſervice of the nation, 
than ſo liberal in diſpoſing of the publick treaſure. 
And truly, ſays the Lieutenant-General, I believe he 
* was in earneſt ; for as he was always careful to huſ- 
* band thoſe things that belonged to the ſtate to the 
* beſt advantage, fo was he moſt liberal in employing 
* his own purſe and perſon in the public ſervice (17). 
Our author alſo aſſures us, the Deputy was moſt indefa- 
tigably aſſiduous in his poſt, for mentioning his viſit to 
the garriſon of Shillalo, he tells us, * That having paſſed 
* all places of danger, he left his guard to refreih them- 
* ſelves, but he himſelf rode ſo hard, as to ſpoil many 
* horſes;* but, adds he, He was ſo diligent in che 
* Publick ſervice, and ſo careleſs of every thing that 
© belonged to himſelf, that he never regarded what 
* cloaths or food he uſed, or what horſe he mount- 
Ded (18).” Nay, Ludlow attributes the Deputy's 
death to this ſpirit of afſiduity ; for having been to re- 


connoitre proper places to eſtabliſh garriſons in, for 


preventing proviſions being ſent into Galway, then be- 
ſieged by Sir Charles Coote, and the weather being 
very ſevere, * he took, ſays my author, a very great 
* cold, that diſcovered itſelf immediately upon his 
* return; but, we could not perſuade him to go 
to bed, till he had determined a cauſe that was 
before him and the court · martial, touching an offi- 
* cer of the* army, who was accuſed of ſome violence 
* done to the Iriſh; and as in all caſes be carried him- 
* /elf with the utmoſt impartiality, ſa he did in this, 
* diſmiffing the officer, though otherwiſe a uſeful man, 
* from his command for the ſame.” Two days after, 
the Deputy inſiſted on Lieutenant-General Ludlow's 
going to good quarters to take care of his health for a 
day or two, with which he complied, and on his re- 
turn to Limerick, found the Deputy in a high fever, 
though he had been blooded ; * Yet for all this, (ſays 
* he) he continued to apply himſelf to the pulick buſi 
* neſs, ſertling garriſons, and diſtributing winter-quar- 
* ters, which was all that remained to be done of the 


military ſervice for that year. I endeavoured (con- 
VOL. V. No. 252. 


author's 


tinues our author) to perſuade him, as I had often 
done before, that his immoderate labours for his 
country, would much impair, if not atterly deſtroy 
him 3 but he had ſo totally negleQed himſelf duria 
the ſiege of Limerick, not pulling off his cloaths al 
that time, except to change his linnen, that his bo- 
dy was rendered more liable to receive the contagi- 
on. I was unwilling to leave him till I faw the 
event of his diſtemper ; but he ſuppoſing my family 
was by this time come to Dublin, would not permit 
me to ſtay, and I finding I covld in no way be ſervice- 
able to him, ſubmitted to his deſires. Soon after 
my arrival, the ſad news of his death was brought 
to us, which was univerſally lamented by all good 
good men, more eſpecially becauſe the publick was 
thereby deprived of a moſt faithful, able, and uſe- 
ful ſervant (19). Archdeacon Echard, though he 
partly admits our author's character of the Deputy, 
yet juſtly ſtigmatizes him for his ſanguinary temper, 
and his remorſeleſs and cynical behaviour (20). 

[LI He expreſſed a jealouſy of Cromwell; ambitious 
views.) The Parliament in England having incor- 
porated Scotland, Cromwell got an act of indemnity or 
general amneſty (except to thirty-eight perſons therein 
named) to be paſſed, for which Lieutenant-General 
Ludlow inveighs much againſt him, ſaying, it was 
calculated to fortify him/elf by the addition of new 


friends, for the carrying on of bis deſigns, and that 


thereby many perſons eſcaped the puniſhment due to their 
miſdemeanors ; and the commonwealth was defrauded of 
great ſums of money 

LM] Lieutenant General Fleetwood was appointed in 
bis room] Our author tells us (21), that Mr Weaver, 
one of the commiſſioners for Ireland, being over here, 
and in the Houſe during this debate, was very inflru- 
mental in the oppoſing any perſon's being ſent to Ire- 
land with the title of Lord- Deputy, which Cromwell 
had inſiſted was abſolutely neceſſary, to keep the peo- 
ple in due ſubordination, particularly the army, which 
he inſiſted would not be ſatisfied unleſs their chief 
went over ſo qualified ; but Mr Weaver aſſured them, 
that, upon his knowled;e, all the ſober people of Ireland, 
and the whole army there, except a few fuctiaus perſons, 
were not only well ſatisfied with the preſent government 
both civil and military of that nation, but alſa with 
the governors who managed the ſame ; he therefore 
moved that they would make no alteration in either, 
but renew the commiſſions of thoſe already there for 
a longer time. This diſcourſe of Mr Weaver (ſays 
* our author) tending to perſuade the Parliament to 
continue me in the military command, increaſed the 
« jealouſy which General Cromwell had conceived of 
me, that I might prove an obſtruction to the de- 
* fign he was carry ing on to advance himſelf by the 
* ruin of the commonwealth. And therefore, ſince 
* Major-General Lambert refuſed to go over with any 
character leſs than that of Deputy, he refolved by 
any means to place Lieutenant- General Fleetwood, 
at the head of affairs in Ireland. By which conduct 
he procured two great advantages to himſelf, there- 
by putting the army in Ireland into the hands of a 
perſon ſecured to his intereſt by the marriage of bis 
* daughter ; and drawing Major-General Lambert in- 
* to an enmity towards the Parliament, prepared him 
* to join with him in oppoſitioa to them, when he 
* ſhould find it convenient to put his defign in execu- 


tion 422). 
33 T [N] The 


3019 


at Lime- 


Gefta Britanno- 
rum, p. 466. 


+ As he was the 
main pillar of the 


republ.can party, 
Ludlow pays no 
unſparing tribute 


to bis memory. 


(19) 14. p. 146, 
147. 


(20) Echard's 
Hiſtory, Vol. 
II. B. iu. C. Is 


p. 693. edit. 
1720. 


* Memoirs, p- 
154» 


(21) Id. p. 159. 


(22) Id. p. 159, 
160. 
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(w) Ibid. p. 159+ author's power, of whoſe oppoſition to his deſigus the uſurper was very jealous (w). But: 
while theſe things were tranſacting in England, Ludlow was very active in ſuppreſſing 

thoſe Iriſh, who ſtill continued in arms; and was thus employed in the county of Fer- 

managh, when he received advice, that -Fleetwood having landed at Waterford, was 

gone to Kilkenny; thither he haſtened to attend him with the reſt of the commiſſioners, 

(=) 18. p. 164. who for that purpoſe ſet out from Dublin (x); to which city Ludlow returned with 
ba: them, after he had ſaluted the commander in chief, and aſſured him he was reſolved to 

(3) 18. p. 167. obey his orders, and he was ſoon followed by Fleetwood and his family (y). The war 
in Ireland being now ended, a commiſſion was iſſued out by the commander in chief, 

for the tryals of thoſe who had, in the firſt year of the rebellion, or at any time ſince, 

murthered any of the Engliſh 3 which being done, the commiſſioners next entered into 

methods for fatisfying the arrears of the army, and ſettling the adventurers in the forfeited 

lands, in order to repeopleand improve the country, which the war hadalmoſt made deſolate ; 

the method they took did not entirely ſatisfy Ludlow, who cenſures their conduct as 

not ſufficiently impartial. They alſo diſbanded 5000 horſe and foot, and reduced the 

pay of the general and other officers; which reduction, he ſays, fell heavier upon him 

than on others, as his expences were obliged to be higher, in reſpeC of his poſt of Lieu- 
tenant-General of the horſe, than the reſt of the commiſſioners ; ſo that he ſpent upwards 

of 4500 pounds in the four years of his ſervice there, out of his own proper eſtate, over 

( 1. p. 777+ and above all his pay (z). His arrears, together with thoſe of his regiment, were allotted 
to be ſatisfied out of lands in the county of Wexford, where he ordered ſome of his offi 
cers to act for him; and he received 100 pounds the firſt year, and 200 pounds for the 
ſecond, and he ſays it was reported to be capable of further improvements ; but as he ne- 
ver ſaw ir, none was made whilſt in his poſſeſſion, Theſe affairs were ſettling in Ireland, 
whilſt Oliver was paving his way, by diflolving the Long Parliament and cajoling the 
Council of Officers, in order to play the ſupreme power into his own hands; which, con- 
ſidering the variety and multiplicity of obſtacles, he effeCtuated in an exceeding ſhort period. 
The news of the change reaching Ireland ſoon after his diſſolving the Long Parliament, 
thoſe who were of the republican party flattered themſelves, that, whatever might be the 
practices, principles, or pretences, of him and his party, yet that there were too many on 
the other ſide; and that the Commonwealth's men would by their ſteadineſs convince 
them, how very fooliſh it would be for any one to ſet up for himſelf : they therefore con- 
tinued ſtill to act in their places and reſpective ſtations as before (a). But when Cromwell 
(5) Ibid. p. 183. had again diſſolved that ſhadow of a repreſentative of the nation, which, though by many 
(c) He n tiled a Parliament, our author would never call more than a convention, and had taken 
means to kinder upon himſelf the title and office of Protector, Ludlow reſolved, to the utmoſt of his 
i for + orrnieht» power, to oppoſe what he eſteemed fo flagrant an uſurpation on the liberties of the people, 


and then it was 


n leaſt not to do any thing that might contribute to the ſtrengthening of it (6); and 
mri y of on vote 


only, that of therefore uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent Cromwell's being proclaimed in Ire- 
Quarter-Maiter- land; but without ſucceſs (c). Hereupon, he refuſed to act any longer in a civil capacity, 


General Robe . : ans 4 : | 
Viet as a commiſſioner of the Parliament yet having received his military commiſſion of Lieu- 


while the vote tenant-General of the Horſe from the Parliament, he reſolved to keep it as long as he 
went only ance could, and to act under it, in order to obtain thoſe ends, the principal of which, ſays he, 


— were to bring theſe to juſtice, who had been guilly of the blood of many thouſands .of Engliſh 


where the com- Proteſtants (d), and to reſtore to the remaining Engliſh the lands which the Iriſh had diſ- 
muloners met at poſſed them of. Henry Cromwell being ſoon after ſent by his father to Ireland (e), Lud- 


the ſt of . - : : p 
Fleetwood, to low received and entertained him at his houſe (which was near the ſea- ſide where he 


give his advice in landed), and alſo invited him to make uſe of it on his going back to England. This 


ſome things that : | : : . 0 . 
abſolutely con- being accepted, our author entered into a friendly converſation with him on the great re- 


REY PH; volution, which, though it fo highly concerned the nation, had been clandeſtinely carried 


p- 134, 1383. on, and huddled up by two or three perſons (). Not long aſter the return of Henry 
Cromwell to England, there appeared much difaffection in the army, ſome of whom 
ſigned a petition to the Protector; three hundred copies of which, together with another 
fe) 2 writing called tbe Memento, were ſent in a box directed to Ludlow in Ireland, accompa- 
2” 4-1 the nied with a ſhort unſubſcribed letter. Theſe, on peruſal, appeared to him to contain 
pulſe of the on proper motives to excite people to endeavour at reſcuing themſelves from the oppreſſions 
the defign of his they laboured under; and accordingly he diſperſed as many as he could, in which Captain 
coming over >  Walcot, one of his officers, was very aſſiſting to him; Lieutenant-Colonel Bray field and 
vation, and that Major Davis were alſo acquainted with this deſign, to the latter of whom, who was then 
he arrived now at Dublin, but whoſe uſual reſidence was in Connaught, he ſent ſome of the papers, that 
only. Ibid. p. they might be diſperſed in that province by his means: but he acquainting Roberts with 
325 it, this laſt informed Fleetwood of the affair, who, after examining Bray field and Davis 
(f) 14. na. thereupon, diſpatched a meſſenger to Moncktown to enquire into the truth. The Depu- 
ty o“ ſent for our author, and, after ſome conference about the papers, told him he had 
4 mer og received an order from Cromwell fome months ago, fignifying that, as he had declared 
frm Cromwella himſelf diſſatisfied with the preſent government, he, the Deputy, ſhould take care that 
new comm”? his charge in the army might be managed ſome other way; adding that he had hi- 
therto concealed it, but could not any longer, leſt he ſhould be accounted his confederate 
(0. . 193, in the diſtribution of choſe papers (g). Our author's anſwer, and the effects of this 
| meeting, 


(a) Id. p. 175. 


(d) Id. P · 185. 


> 


(23} Id. p · 199. 
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meeting. may be ſeen in the note NJ. After having refuſed all enpedients for 
an amicable conciliation of matters, the Deputy ſent our author word, that he might make 
his option, whether he would be confined in Ireland or go to London; which, if- he 
would give his word to appear before Cromwell, and not act any thing againſt him in the 
mean time, he ſhould be at liberty tro do ; upon which he choſe the latter, but was de- 


fired to defer his journey for a couple of months, under. pretence, that matters not being 
quite eaſy in England, Cromwell might be reduced on his arrival to treat him with more 
ſeverity than he would chuſe;z ordering him, at the fame time, a ſum of money for his 
ſupport during his ſtay, and alſo to defray the expences of his voyage. But, before the 
expiration of the two months, Henry Cromwell arrived in Ireland to take the government 
upon him, and our author's departure was deferred from time to time, 'till having, by the 
interceſſion of his wife, obtained a promiſe from that governour, that, though he would 
not grant a warrant for her huſband to go, yet neither would he order him to ſtay, though 
he thought this laſt would be beſt for him, he determined at all events to ſet off, which 
he accordingly did, accompanied to the ſhore by near two hundred people, and embarked 
(having left a letter for Colonel Cromwell to be delivered the next day about noon) be- 
tween two and three o'clock, and the next day at noon arrived in Beaumaris harbour (5). 
The Governor met him at his landing the next day, and furniſhed horſes to carry himſelf 
and family to the town; and after dinner informed him, in the civileſt manner he could, 
that one Captain Shaw was arrived from Ireland, with an order from Colonel Cromwell, 
and the reſt of the council there, for the detention of him *till the Protector's pleature was 
known; at the ſame time introducing Shaw, and producing the order ſigned by Colonel 
Cromwell, Corbet, and two others. In the evening he was conveyed to a widow's houſe 
in the town, where a guard was ſet over him, a centinel being placed at the ſtair-head. 
Here he remained fix weeks, and had once a very narrow eſcape from being ſent to the 
caſtle, in conſequence of a freſh order from Whitehall [O]; but at laſt Captain Shaw 


[N] The effeds of this meeting may be ſeen in the 
note.} The Deputy having made the above declara- 
tion, Lieutenant-General Ludlow replied, That if 
his life as well as his employment lay at take, he durft 
not have omitted what he thought to be his duty : that 
having no power to diſpute their pleaſure, he ſhould at that 
preſent look upon it to be a law, to which he muſt ſub- 
mit.“ He was however permitted to return to his houſe. 
Some time after, ſays he, Mr Benjamin Worſeley was 


* ſent to acquaint me, that Lieutenant General Fleet- 
s 


woo had been in expectation of hearing from me, 
toucaing my ſubmiſſion to the order he — me, 
either by letter, or the ſurrender of my commiſſion. 
I anſwered, that I thought neither of them neceſ- 
fary ; and hoped, that my retirement into my own 
country, which I ſuddenly defigned, might be ſuffi- 
* cient. But it was determined I ſhould not ſo eafily 
quit the public ſtage. For next morning I was de- 

fired to attend the Lieutenant-General, which ac- 
* cordingly I did, and found eight or ten of his adviſers 
with him. The defign of their meeting was to per- 
* ſuade me either to deliver up my commiſſion, or to 

engage under my hand, not to act by virtue of it, 
"tall I fhould firſt receive commiſſion ſo to do from 
Cromwell, or from Fleetwood. To the firſt 1 an- 
ſwered, that I durſt not deliver up my commiſſion to 

any other power ſave that of the Parliament, who 
had intruſted me with it; and that it was all I 
had to juſtify me for doing many things wherein the 
lives of men had been. concerned. To the ſecond, 
I could by no means conſent, becauſe I could not 
tie my own hands from acting by virtue of it, when 
I ſhould be juſtly called upon ſo to do. Being re- 
turned to my houſe, doubtful what the event of this 
conteſt might be, and deſirous to have good advice 
before I procceded any farther, I ſent to four or five 
officers of whoſe integrity I had a good opinion, to 
aſk their judgment in the caſe. The reſult of our 
conference was, that I ſhould, in a letter to Fleet- 
wood, ſtate the juſtice of my call to the employ- 
ment whereof I was poſſeſſed, and the conditions on 
which I received my commiſſion, being particularly 
follicited to it by Cromwell himſelf, when he ap- 
peared in the ſhape of a commonwealth's man; ” 
authority that gave me my commiſſion ; the preſent 
defection from that authority and common cauſe, 
which Cromwell, as well as I, had engaged to main- 
tain : the duty incumbent upon me to diſperſe the 
ſaid books, becauſe the ſubſtance of my diflatisfac- 
tions were contained in them; withal to declare 
what I would be ſatisfied with, if it might be attain- 
ed and if that could not be, how far I thought my- 
* ſelf obliged to ſubmit (23).” This was done 24 


ant to the advice, but all the return was, that Crom- 


brought 


well had ſent a new order for him either to deliver up 
his commiſſion or to be ſecured. Fleetwood ſent this 
order to our author by Miles Corbet, who laboured to 
induce him to comply, but received an anſwer in writ- 
ing to carry back to the Deputy, intimating that the 
commiſſion. was of no more danger in his own hands, 
than if cancelled at the head of the army ; but having 
received it from the Parliament, to act as their officer 
in the execution of juſtice on the murderers and oppreſ- 
ſors of the Eagliſh Proteſtants, he was not willing by a 
voluntary ſubmiſſion to own the juſtice of the preſent 
order for depriving him of it. Adding, that if he had 
even received it immediately from the General himſelf, 
he ſhould not be willing to part with it for his pleaſure 
in that conjunture ; ſince that could be nothing leſs 
than betraying that cauſe, which he, in conjunc- 
tion with the army, had contended for : eſpecially, if 
he, who had been honoured with an employment in a 
war, raiſed for the defence of liberty againſt the arbi- 
trary power of a ſingle perſon, ſhould voluntarily ſub · 
mit to what was propoſed. For fince the whole autho- 
rity in the three nations was aſſumed by the army, if 
J. ſays he, ſhould acknowledge the entire diſpoſal of all 
things relating to that army to refide in the General, 
what would this be, but to declare my conſent to give 
up the power of the Parliament, army, and nation, 
into his hands (24) ? However, in order to avoid ex- 
tremities, he offered, that if they would call a council 
of the officers who were about Dublin ; and they, up- 
on a full debate of the matter, ſhould be of opinion 
it was his duty, he would ſubmit as to the higher 
powers, he having none to appeal to from them then, 
but God: but this was not approved. 

[0] From being /ent to the caſtle, in conſequence of a 
freſh order from Whitehall ]) The order was to this 
effect. That whereas Lieutenant-General Ludlow was 


Halen out of Ireland, the Governar of Beaumaris ſhoald 


take care to keep him in ſtrid and ſafe cuflody, and not 
permit any to ſpeak with bim (25). On the receipt of 
this, © The Governor (ſays our author) reſolving to 
* make his fortune by any means, propoſed to impri- 
ſon me in the caftle, the air of which place is ſo un- 
healthy, that the ſoldiers dare not lodge there ; and 
© it is obſerved, 'that few priſoners who have been con- 


* fined there, have ever recovered from the diſtem-_ 


pers they contracted. I told him, that being in his 


power, I could not refit; but the warrant requi- 


© ring no ſuch thing, a time might come to call him 


to account. for what he now did. Whereupan he 


thought fit to let me remain at my lodgings, but 

permitted no man to come to me except my own fer- 

* vants, and of thoſe, not above two (26). On Cap- 

tain Shaw's arrival with the engagement, ſome per- 

ſons adviſed the figning it, either with a 2 
* 
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(24) Id. p. 200. 


(25) 1d. p. 207+ 


(36) Id. p. 208, 
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() Id. p. 210, 
bad 


left Ireland up- 
on Henry Crom- 
well's appoint- 
ment to govern 
there. 


27) Id. p. 209. 
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brought an order for his diſcharge, provided he ſigned an engagement ſent ready draws 
from London, never to act againſt the government then eſtabliſhed. This he abſolate!y 

explanations, which at laſt the Governor 2 
cept; and he was thereupon diſcharged, and ſet forwards for London, where he arrived 


On Wedneſday the twelfth (having waited on Fleet- 
ght of his arrival) (i) he received a meſſage from Cromwell to attend him at 


refuſed to ſign, unleſs under certain 


the tenth of December 1655. 
wood the ni 


= 
n , " — 
on * T l a 
_ . - Go 


greed to ac. 


Whitehall, whither he went about eight in the evening, and found the Protector in his 
chamber with Lambert, Colonel Sydenham, Mr Walter Strickland, and Colonel Monta- 
gue ; and ſoon after, Fleetwood coming in, there enſued a long diſcourſe, which, as it 
clearly ſhews the difference between Cromwell and our author, is inſerted below [P]. 


of the explanations, or a proteſt as done in dureſs ; 
to both which our author replied, he thought it be- 
low a man to be compelled to any a againſt his conſci- 
ence, with an intention to violate the ſame ; and as to 
reſerving any explanations te himſelf, as it was againſt 
bis principles, ſo it was contrary to bis practice: aud 
when Colonel John Jones, and Colonel Sadler came to 
let him know the Governor was willing to diſcharge 
him on ſigning it after his own way; he defired the 
Governor not to do any thing out of reſpect to him, 
that might not conſiſt with the duty of his place, or 

rove to be to his prejudice, his explanation being in 

is opinion, an abſolute repeal of the engagement, as 
ſoon as he had rendered himſelf above. The Go- 
vernor replying he had conſidered it, and was willing 
to accept it ſigned on his own terms, the Lieutenant- 
General drew up his explanation in the following words. 
* I look upon this engagement now tendered to me for 
* my ſubſcription by the Governor of Beaumaris, by 
order from &c. to be no longer of any force than till 
I have rendered myſelf a priſoner at Whitehall, and 
in that ſenſe only I ſubſcribe it (27}.” And having 
made two copies of it, each atteſted by Jones and Sad- 
ler, he delivered one figned to the Governor, with 
the engagement, and kept the other himſelf. If the 
arguments uſed on both fides during this ſtruggle be- 
tween Cromwell and our author, are examined with 
ever ſo little attention, it will be found that each par- 
ty, rather impeached, than juſtified their paſt conduct, 
with reſpe&t to King Charles and his adherents ; 
fince both the Oliverians and Ludlow agree, it was 
right for any one to act under what he thought a law- 
ful authority ; and it would be too great a breach of 
charity to imagine all who drew their ſwords in be- 
half of the King and the Church, when the avowed 
defign of their adverſaries was the deſtruction of both, 
fought only for mercenary views, againſt the dictates 
of their conſcience. That many were aQtuated by a 
thirſt after power, and a defire of revenge, may readily 
be granted ; but then it will take in nearly the ſame 
number on both ſides, with Oliver Cromwell at the 
head of one; but this does not ſeem to be our au- 
thor's caſe, either in the beginning, during the pro- 
greſe, or after the concluſion of the war: he ap 
always inflexibly the ſame, animated by the love, and 
ſteady in the purſuit of what he thought conducive to 
the liberty of mankind ; fixed in his principles, and 
unreſerved in his ſentiments; and however he might 
be miſtaken, acting with great integrity, as will be 
ſhewn very ſtrongly in the next note. 

[P] Which, as it clearly ſhews tha difference between 
them, is inſerted below.) * Ihe firſt ſalute I received 
* from him (Cromwell? ſays our author, was to tell 
* me, that I had not dealt fairly with him, in makin 
him to believe I had ſigned an engagement not to at 
againſt him, and yet reſerving an explanation, 
whereby I made void that engagement ; which if it 
had not been made known to him, he might have 
relied upon my promiſe, and ſo have been engaged 
in blood before he was aware. I told him, I knew 
not why he ſhould look on me to be fo conſidera- 
ble ; neither could I apprehend how it could bave 
been poſſible for me to deal more fairly and openly 
with him than I had done: for I had told his Go- 
vernor at Beaumaris, that if m life as well as my li - 
berty had been at ſtake, I could not fign the engage- 
ment fimply, and therefore had reſolved to continue 
there, had not the Governor himſelf expreſſed a de- 
fire to accept of my ſubſcription with that explana- 


repeal of that engagement, I had told him fo, and 
deſired him to do nothing out of reſpe to me, that 
conſiſled not with his duty ; notwithſtanding which, 
* the Governor told me he was free to accept my ſub- 


tion. And becauſe I accounted it to be neffet a 


This 


* ſcription, ſo that I knew not but that he might have 
received inſtructions ſo to do, No, ſaid Cromwell, 
* he had none from me. That was more, ſaid 1, 
* than I knew; and if you had not notice as well of 
© the one as the other, it was not my fault, for I had 
* acquainted you with neither ; and thoſe who inform- 
ed you of the once, I preſumed had made you ac- 
* quainted with the other alſo, He then objefed to 
* to me, that I was ſtolen from Ireland without leave : 
* to which I made anſwer, that though I knew no 
* cauſe why I ſhould be detained in Ireland, or ob- 
* liged to aſk leave to depart ; yet to avoid all pretence 
* of exception againſt me, I had taken care even to 
* procure that too, as far as it was poſſible, having a 
« paſſport for England from Lientenant-General Fleet- 
* wood, the chief officer of Ireland, with the advice 
* of Mr Corbet, one cf his council, for my coming, 
* and his fon Harry's promiſe not to obſtrut me in 
* my journey. He next aſked me, wherefore I would 
not engage not to act againſt the preſent govern- 
* ment, telling me, that if Nero were in power, it 
* would be my duty to ſubmit. To which I replied, 
* that I was ready to ſubmit; and could truly fay, 
that I knew not of any deſign againſt him. But, 

* ſaid I, if providence ſhould open a way, and give 

* an opportunity of appearing in behalf of the people, 
* I cannot conſent to tie my own hands beforehand, 
* and oblige myſelf not to lay hold of it. However, 
* ſaid he, it is not reaſonable to ſuffer one that I diſ- 
* truſt to come within my houſe, till he aſſure me he 
will do me no miſchief. I told him I was not ac- 
* cultomed to go to any houſe unleſs I expected to be 
* welcome ; neither had I come hither but upon a 
* meſſage from him, and that I defired nothing but a 
little liberty to breathe in the air, to which I conceiv- 

* ed I had an equal right with other men. He then 

* fell bitterly io inveigh againſt Major Wildman, as 

* the author of the petition from the army 

* reviling him with unhandſome language, and ſay- 

* ing he deſerved to be hanged ; and that he muſt 

* ſecure me alſo, if I would not oblige myſelf never 

to act againſt him. I told him I had gone as far as 

I could in that engagement which I had given to 
Lieutenant General Fleetwood; and if that were not 

thought ſufficient, | reſolved with God's aſſiſtance 
* to ſuffer any extremities that might be impoſed upon 

me. Yes, ſaid he, we know your reſolution well 
* enough, and we have cauſe to be as ſtout as you ; 

but, I pray, who ſpoke of your ſuffering? Sir, ſaid 

* I, if I am not deceived, you mentioned the ſecuring 
* my perſon. Yea, ſaid he, and great reaſon there is 
* why we ſhould do ſo; for I am aſhamed to fee that 

engagement you have given to the Lieutenant Gene- 

* ral, which would be more fit for a General that 

* ſhould be taken prifoner, and that hath yet an arm 

of thirty thouſand men in the held, than for one in 
your condition. I anſwered, that it was as much as 

I could conſent to give, and what Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Fleetwood thought fit to accept. Then begin- 
ning to carry himſeſf more calmly, he ſaid, that he 
* had been always reaCy to do me what good offices he 
* could, and that he wiſhed meas well as he did any one 
© of his council, deſiring me to make choice of ſome 
place to be in where | might have good air. I affu- 
red him, that my diflatisfations were not nd 

* upon any animoſity againſt his perſon ; and that if 
my own father were alive, and in his place, I doubted 
6 


not but that they would be altogether as great. He 


acknowledged, that I had always carried myſelf fair- 
ly and openly to him, and proteſted that he had 
never given me juſt cauſe to act otherwiſe. When 
© Cromwell had finiſhed his diſcourſe, ſome of thoſe 
* who ere preſent began to make their obſervations, 
and in particular Colonel Mountague thought An 
* warthy 


- - you 
. * 
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This converſation being over, he was deſired to withdraw into the next room, where 
Fleetwood ſoon came to him, and laboured hard to bring him to enter into an en 
though but for a week ; to which he replied, he would not willingly do it for an hour: 
Fleetwood would then have had him engage himſelf afreſh to him, but this he alſo refuſed, 
ſaying, he had already gone as far as he poſſibly could, looking upon himſelf to be ſuffi- 
ciently obliged, by the conditions of his preſent engagement, and having ſo ſaid, returned 

to his lodging. Soon after this, he endeavoured to draw Major-General Harriſon, and 
the famous Hugh Peters over to his opinion. So that the Protector finding it neceſſa 
to call another Parliament, and being very apprehenſive a majority, in ſpite of all his 
care, might be returned of theſe who were againſt him and his ſchemes, reſolved at all 
events to hinder Ludlow from either ſtanding himſelf, or in any way intermeddling in 
the election: and to that end ſummoned him (together with Bradſhaw, Sir Henry Vane, 
and Colonel Rich) to appear before the Council at Whitehall. Here he was again charged 
with diſperſing treaſonable papers in Ireland, and endeavouring to corrupt the officers of 
the army by diſcourſing about a new government, and with encouraging a clandeſtine cor- 
reſpondence carrying on by his party with Spain; and requeſted to give ſecurity in the 
ſum of five thouſand pounds, that he would not act againſt Cromwell: which unleſs he 
did he was threatened to be ſecured. He owned and juſtified the diſperſing of the papers, 
faid he did not know it was criminal to debate about the ſeveral forms of government, re- 
fuſed to give ſecurity, and ſaid he was very ready to ſubmit to a legal tryal, if he had 
done any thing amiſs, only defiring to enjoy what he and all had fought for, a free 
government by conſent ; that it was from the duty he owed the publick he refuſed to give 
the ſecurity required, conceiving it to be againſt the liberty of the people, and contrary to 
the known law of England; in proof of which he produced the act of the 16th and 19th 
of Charles the Firft, for preventing the Council-table from impriſoning any of the free- 
born people of England, aſſerting, that for his part he durſt not do any act tending to the 
violation of it. Cromwell aſked, if the Council of State and Army had not commitred 
many z to which he replied, the Council of State had the authority of Parliament, and 
the Army did it only in time of war, and in both caſes to ſecure perſons that they might 
be brought to a legal tryal. To this Cromwell returned with ſome warmth, * A Juſtice 
of Peace may commit, and ſhall not I? He is a legal officer, anſwered our author, and 
authorized by the law to do ſo, which you could not be though you were King; becauſe if you do 
wrong, there is no remedy can be bad againſt you (k). He deſired, therefore, to be referred 45 
to a Juſtice of the Peace, if he had offended againſt the law, that he might be proceeded 
with according to law. Upon this he was ordered to withdraw into an adjoining room, 
and preſently after received permiſſion to return to his lodging, whither, in leſs than a 
quarter of an hour, he was followed by Mr Strickland, one of the Council, who preſſed 
him earneſtly to comply; but he told him, That having contended for the liberty of 
others, he was not willing to give away his own, and be made a precedent to the pre- 
* judice of his countrymen,” A meſſenger from the Board ſerving him with an order to 
give in the ſecurity within three days, on pain of being taken into cuſtody, put an end to 
their converſation, and he not obeying the order, Serjeant Dendy, a day or two after, 
brought a warrant ſigned by Henry Lawrence, the Preſident, to apprehend him. Some 
of his relations difcourſed with the Serjeant “, who thereupon left him in his own 
lodgings; and Cromwell, the next day, meeting his brother Thomas Ludlow, propoſed 
his engaging for the Lieutenant-General, which was agreed to very readily by the brother, 
but without our author's conſent, However, after this he went into Eſſex, where he 
ſpent the remaining part of the ſummer, which, he fays, fully anſwered the Protector's 
intention to prevent him from going down. into Wiltſhire during the elections in 1657 3 
and, indeed, he had no inclination thereto, though he was nominated for Knight of the 
Shire by many of his friends. Our author ſtaid in Effex *till Oliver was ſeized with his 
laſt ſickneſs, when, coming to town, Fleetwood was directed to enquire the reaſon of his 
coming at that critical ſeaſon ; to whom he gave fatisfaftion on that head, the chief mo- 
tive of his journey being to fetch his mother and his father-in-law into the country, that 
the family might be altogether. Upon Oliver's death, which happened two days after, 
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* worthy his notice, that I had intimated, / Providence 
* ſhould offer an occaſion, I was ready to ad againſt the 
* preſent Government ; but the reſt of the company 
* ſeemed aſhamed of what he faid. Major-General 
* Lambert then defired to know from me, why I could 
* not own this as a lawful ment ? Becauſe, ſaid 
* I, it ſeems to me to be in ſubſtance a re-eſtabliſh- 
* ment of that which we all engaged againſt, and had 
with great expence of blood and treaſure aboliſhed. 
* What then, ſaid he, would you account a ſufficient 
. * warrant to act againſt the preſent authority? I an- 

* ſwered, when I might rationally hope to be ſapport- 
* ed by an authority equal or ſuperior to this, and 
could be perſuaded that the ſaid authority would em- 
ploy it's power for the of mankind. But who 
* ſhall be judge of that, ſaid he? for all are ready to 
* ſay they do fo, and we ourſelves think we uſe the 
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* beſt of our endeavours to that end. TI replied, that 
© if they did fo their crime was the leſs, becauſe every 
man ſtands obliged to govern himſelf by the light of 
© his own reaſon, which rule, with the aſſiſtance of 
© God, I was determined to obſerve. Colonel Syden- 
ham ſaid, we might be miftaken in judging that to 
be a power giving us a juſt and rational call to 
© aft, which may not be ſo. I toid him, that we 
* ought to be very careful and circumſpeR in that par- 
* ticular, and at leaſt be aſſured of very probable 
grounds to believe the power under which we enga- 
« ged, ſufficiently able able to protect us in our under - 
* taking; otherwiſe, I ſhould account myſelf not on- 
* ly guilty of my own blood, but alſo, in ſome mea- 
* fare, of the ruin and deſtruction of all thoſe that I 
© ſhould induce to engage with me, though the cauſe 
* were never ſo juſt (28). | 

33U [2] hich 


(28) 14. p. 116, 
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+ Ibid. p. 243. 
Our author ob- 
ſerves, that the 
Houle was divi- 
ced into three 
parties, the Re- 
publicans, the 
Wallingford- 
houſe or Army, 
and the Court 


party » 


(m) Viz, May 
7, 16. 
Geſta Beitanno- 
rum, p. 48. 


(n) Ludlow, p. 
248. 


(e) Id. p. 249. 


D 14. p. 2:0. 
The Council was 
to confiſt of 
thirty-one ;z one 
and twenty 
members of Par- 
hament, and ten 
officers and others 
who were not ſo. 
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his ſon Richard being declared Protector, a new Parliament was called, wherein ſeveral 
of the republican party being returned, to prevent their doing any miſchief an oath was 
required from every member, that he would not act or coatrive any thing againſt the 
Protector, which Ludlow ſcrupling to take, refrained for ſome time from going to the 
Houſe, 'till Sir Walter St John (one of thoſe appointed to adminiſter that oath) introdu- 
cing him, he was admitted without taking it. He had fat but little above a week, when 
he was complained of, and a motion made and feconded, that the oath might be peremp- 
torily required ; on which a debate aroſe, which, after laſting two or three hours, was 
put a ſtop to by an accidental diſcovery of a perſon's fitting there who was no member, 
and who, upon examination, proved to be diſordered in his ſenſes (/); this put an end 
to all further enquiry about the oath. And now thoſe of the republican intereſt exerted 
their utmaſt endeavours to obſtruct the meaſures of the Court, but without ſucceſs, till 
they joined with the party of Wallingford- houſe, that is the Army Þ ; by which means the 
Long Parliament, called the Rump Parliament, was reſtored, and our author, who had 
been very active in obtaining this revolution, took, with the reſt, poſſeſſion of his ſeat 
again (m). The ſame day they appointed him one of the Committee of Safety, which con- 
fifted of ſeven members of Parliament, and one other who was not ſo ; which committee 
were empowered to fit eight days, the Houſe intending in that time to conſtitute a Council 
of State (2). Soon after they offered our author a regiment, which he accepted at the per- 
fwaſion of Sir Arthur Haſlerig (o); and, in a little time, they named him to be one of the 
Council of State, every member of which was to ſwear, he would be true and faithful to 
the Commonwealth, in oppoſition to Charles Stuart, or any ſingle perſon (p). Notwithſtanding 
the Houſe had appointed Fleetwood, Lambert, Deſborough, and other officers of the ar- 
my, to be of the Council of State, the Wallingford-houſe party were far from being ſatiſ- 
fied ; wherefore, to prevent any ill conſequences, and hinder the ſword as far as they could 
from re- aſſuming the power, a bill was brought in for conſtituting Fleetwood, Sir Arthur 
Haſlerig, Lambert, Deſborough, Berry, and Ludlow, commiſſioners for naming and 
approving officers : and another, for making Fleetwood commander in chief during that 
fefſion, or 'till the Houſe ſhould make further order therein. In which bill it was ordered, 
that, for the future, the Speaker, and not the Lieutenant-General, ſhould ſign the com- 
miſſions of ſuch officers as ſhould be appointed by Parliament, and deliver them with his 
own hands from the chair; and, at the ſame time that theſe two bills were paſſed, the 
Houſe paſſed a vote, that the Parliament ſhould be diſſolved the May following. But this 
vote was not ſufficient to pleaſe the officers, who were fo highly diſguſted at the two bills, 
that our author and others of his party were obliged to give them a meeting at Colonel 
Deſborough's to ſoften the affair: and though every thing was urged on behalf of the Par- 
hiament, that the Lieutenant-General and his friend Sir Arthur could think of, yet the 
officers would not conſent to receive new commiſſions according as the bill directed, until 
Colonel Hacker and our author, by leading the way with their regiments, rendered the 
reſt more tractable. The Wallingford- houſe party finding by this, that Ludlow was an 
obſtacle to their deſign of governing arbitrarily by the ſword, recommended him to the 
Houſe for the poſt of commander in chief of the forces in Ireland; which, with ſame re- 
luctance, and after obtaining an order, that, when he had ſettled affairs in that kingdom, 
he ſhould be at liberty to return to England, he accepted. Soon after which, Henry 
Cromwell, purſuant to an order of the Houſe, returned from Ireland, and defired the 
Licutenant-General to be at the Council of State when he attended them; but our author 
could not, being employed in preventing the ſale of Hampton- court, for which he was 
much blamed by ſome of his party. The time for his deparcure for Ircland drawing near, 
he received from the Speaker four commiſſions ; the firſt appointing him Commander in 
Chief; the ſecond, Colonel of a Regiment of Horſe; the third gave him the command of 
a regiment of Foot; and, by the fourth, he was again conſtituted Lieutenant-General of 
the Horſe : in which laſt a clauſe was inſerted, not in any of the others, that he ſhould 
not only obey ſuch orders as he might receive from the Parliament and the Council of 
State, but alſo thoſe of the Commiſſioners for Ireland. This (ſays he) I was ſ% far from 
difliking, that I procured another order ta be made, that the pay of the army ſhould be iſſued out 
by the Commiſſioners, and that no money, except only for contingencies, ſhould be iſſued out 
by the Commander in Chief (q). On the road to Cheſter - he received information of 
Sir George Booth's inſurrection, which he immediately diſpatched advice of to the Houle ; 
and embarking at Holy-head, arrived ſafe in Dublin in Auguft 1639. Immediately on 
his arrival at Dublin, he diſpatched 100 men to reinforce the garriſons about Cheſter, 


and ſoon after ſent, purſuant to an order from Fleetwood, a thauſand foot and five hun- 


(7 Id. p · 264. 
This corps of 


1500 horſe were 


called the Iriſh 
brigade, 


dred horſe, under the command of Colonel Zanchey, to aſſiſt in quelling Sir George 
Booth and his party (r). In September 1659, he received a petition from England, 
drawn up and ſigned by the forces under Lambert at Derby, greatly complaining of the 
conduct of the Parliament, requeſting the government to be ſettled by a repreſentative and 


ſelect ſenate, demanding that Fleetwood's commiſſion might be unlimited as to time, and 
that Lambert might be a 


ppointed Major-General, Deſborough Lieutenant-General of the 


Horſe, and Monk Major-General of the Foot, infiſting that no officer ſhould be diſmiſſed 
from his command but by a court-martial z copies of which petition were ſent to Ireland 
by Zanchey, who commanded the Iriſh brigade, with letters to communicate them to the 
officers there, and obtain their concurrence, This>alarmed Lieutenant-General Ludlow 


greatly ; 


(29) Id. p. 395, 
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greatly; wherefore, to prevent the ill effects it might produce, he ſummoned all the offi- 


cers who lay near Dublin, at which afſembly he managed matters ſo well, that he brought 


them unanimouſly to declare their diſlike of the petition, and to agree to have a declaration 
drawn up to that effect, and to declare their relulution of adhering cloſely to the Parlia- 
ment, of which our author gave immediate notice to Sir Arthur Haſlerig. At the fame 
time he began to think of returning home; in order to which, having nominated Colonel 
John Jones and Sir Hardreſs Waller to command during his abſence, as ſoon as he re- 
ceived Fleetwood's approbation thereof, he ſet out for England. On his arrival at Beau- 
maris he received an account from the Governor, that the Army had turned the Parlia- 
ment out of the Houſe, and again reſumed the power into their own hands. This afte- 
niſbing news made him hefitate, whether he ſhould return to Ireland, or purſue his journey 
to London; but after weighing circumſtances carefully, and conſidering on one hand, 
that he had taken all the care he poſſibly could to ſettle things on a good footing there; and 
that, on the other hand, he might, perhaps, contribute towards a reconciliation, between 
the Parliament and Army, he determined for the latter, and accordingly ſet forwards, 
At Conway he was met by Colonel Barrow, who had been diſpatched [rom the Council 
of Officers at London, to acquaint thoſe in Ireland with the alteration of affairs; and 
having read the letters he brought, our author delivered thoſe for the officers in Ireland to 
him again, and continued his journey to Cheſter, where he halted a day. There he 
received another pacquet from London, wherein he found the Army's ſcheme of go- 


vernment, purſuant to what they had ſet forth in their petition, with the addition, that 


all who had any military command were to receive new commiſſions from Fleetwood ; 
and the meſſenger further acquainted him, that there was a Committee of Safety appointed, 
conliſting of twenty-one members, of which he was one, and that he was alſo continued one 
of the Committee tor nomination of officers. The day after he received this advice, he ſet 
out for London, where he arrived on Friday the 29th of October, 1659 (s), and imme- 
diatcly went to wait on Fleetwood, but refuſed to go with him to the Council of Officers, 
then fitting at Wallingford-houſe, on ſome letters from Monk, whom Fleetwood charged 
with inſincerity, our author told him, that whatever Monk's defigns were, his publick de- 
clarations had a better appearance than thoſe of Wallingford-houſe, who were for governing 
by the ſword. When this party prevailed both in the Council of Officers and that of 
State, to have a new Parliament called, our author oppoſed it with all his might, in 
defence of the Rump, and when a new Parliament was determined on, he propoſed to 
qualify the power of the Army by a council of twenty-one, to be choſen by the Council 
of Officers, who ſhould ſettle the differènces, when any aroſe between the Army and the 
Parliament, under the denomination of the Conſervators of Liberty, which being agreed 
to, he gave in a liſt of perſons to be choſen, and they proceeded to ballot upon it: but 
here, breaking in upon the rule they had eſtabliſhed, and putting many perſons names to 
the ballot which were not contained in his lift, our author grew impatient, and told them 
openly, that ſeeing they intended only to carry on a faction, and govern the nation b 

the ſword, he would have no more to do with them. The city of London was in ſome 


Tonfuſion at this time, occaſioned by the apprentices petitioning the Aldermen and Com- 


mon- Council for a free Parliament, which had brought the military power to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of that capital; but the magiſtrates applying to the Council of Officers to be re- 
lieved, and to have the guards withdrawn, fix of that council, of which number they 
conſtrained our author to be one, were appointeed to meet them at Whitehall; at this 
meeting, Lieutenant- General Ludlow earneſtly diſſwaded the Londoners from joining 


with the Royaliſts ; at which, he ſays, divers of them ſeemed much ſurprized, becauſe they 
bad taken other reſolutions. 


with his intention, and alſo went to take his leave of the principal officers, but found 
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Our author, therefore, ſceing every thing going into confu- 
ſion, reſolved to go to his poſt in Ireland, and acquainted Lieutenant- General Fleetwood 


they had altered the ir minds about calling a new Parliament, on receiving advice, that the 


fleet had unanimouſly declared for the old one. This made him delay his journey a little 
while, but the officers varied again from that determination the ſame afternoon; where- 
upon, he fully reſolved to ſet out the next day, which he accordingly did, but had the 
ſatisfation to know before he left London, that it was at laſt carried carried to reſtore the 
old Parliament (u), which was done two or three days after [2], While Ludlow was on 
the road to Cheſter in his way to Ireland, he received from his brother-in-law, Kempſon, 
an account of the poſture of affairs in Ireland, which made him haſten his journey; but, 
on his arrival in Bullock's- bay, not thinking it proper to land *cill he had received a full 


information 


[2] Which was done in @ day or two after.) This 
circumſtance we learn from a letter, ſaid by our au- 
thor (29) to be ſent to him, while befieged in Duncan- 
non Fort, from the council of officers in Dublin, 
wherein it is made a part of their againſt him, 
that when he found he could do no more in oppoſition 
to the Parliament, he bad refuſed to wait their fitting, 
and had departed for Ireland a day or two before their 
reſtitution ; which fixes the time of his ſetting out for 
Ireland, to the 24th-or 2;th of December 18 9, the 
Rump Parliament as then called, being reſtored to the 


freedom. of their houſe the 26th of that month (30) 


Lieutenant General Fleetwood, on finding himſelf de- 
ſerted, having ſent the keys to the Speaker, with no- 
tice that the guards were withdrawn, and that the 
members might attend the diſcharge of their duty (31). 
At the ſame time Licutenant-Colonel Miller, who was 
in poſſeſſion of the Tower, ſent the Speaker word, that 
he and his garriſon, were ready to receive his orders ; 
and the forces in and about the town after being muſ- 
tered in Lincoln's-Inn Fields, likewiſe declared for the 


Parliament, marched through Chancery-Lane, and 


falated the Speaker as their General (32). 


LX] General 
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information of things, he ſent a letter of notice of his arrival to Sir Hardreſs Waller and 
the other officers, acquainting them with the reſtitution of the Parliament (which they 
had declared for), and that he was come to join with them in ſupport of their authority, 
Mr Kempſon and other officers came on board to the Licutenant-General, and the for- 
mer informed him, that things were in a much worſe ſtate than they were when he wrote 
laſt to him, and that the Council of Officers would not receive him. And the next day 
our author was told by one of his ſervants, that thoſe at Dublin, as ſoon as they heard of 
his arrival, had ſent a party of horſe to ſeize him at his houſe, who not finding him there, 
had concealed themſelves in ambuſh to take him on his landing. He alſo received a 


_ meſſage from Dublin by Captain Lucas, who acquainted him with the reſolution of their 


, Id, p. 307» 


Council of Officers concerning him. Finding the paſſage to Dublin barred againſt him, 
he ſet ſail for Duncannon, where he had placed one Captain Skynner as commander, in 
whom he had great confidence, and who did not deceive him, but, with the whole garri- 
ſon, received him with the utmoſt demonſtrations of joy. The Licutenant- General having 
been informed at Paſſage about a league from Duncannon, that the Governor of Water- 
ford had promiſed to adhere to him on his arrival, immediately ſent him notice, that he 
was come to Duncannon, and took all care to viftual and recruit his little garriſon ; he 
alſo wrote to the garriſons of Roſs, Wexford, Cork, and Kinſale, encouraging them to 
perſevere in their duty to the Parliament, and revictualled his man of wat with beef and 
other neceſſaries, which he procured from his own eſtate of Ballymagger. He had ſcarce 
finiſhed theſe cautionary ſteps, when he was blocked up by a party of horſe under the 
command of Colonel Edmund Temple. Whilſt this ſiege, or rather blockade, was car- 
rying on, our author received a long letter from the Council at Dublin, wherein they laid 
many things to his charge, in order to injure his reputation; the principal of which were, 
that, on the interruption of the Parliament by the Wallingford-houſe party, inſtead of 
returning to his duty in Ireland, he had continued his journey to London; that he had 
encouraged Colonel John Jones in his correſpondence with the Army party in England ; 
refuſed to wait the ſitting of the Parliament on their late reſtitution ; and poſted away to 
Ireland, in order to ſerve the Army by his intereſt there; and that finding Dublin ſecured 
for the Parliament, by thoſe who obeyed their orders and would obey him as Commander 
in Chief, if the Parliament thought fit to continue him in that poſt, he had not only re- 
fuſed to return to England 'till their pleaſure was known in that reſpect, but had endea- 
voured, by all hoſtile means, to get the power into his hands, at the ſame time neglecting 
his duty in Parliament, which honour they pretended his miſcarriages had rendered him 
incapable of, To this long and heavy charge he wrote a very full anſwer ; but, before he 
he had ſent it away, he received an account, that the Parliament had acknowledged all 
that thoſe at Dublin had done was for their ſervice; and, in about a week after, received 
a letter ſent from thence, ſigned William Lenthall, requiring him (as they had alſo requi- 
red Jones and Corbet the two other commiſſioners) to attend the Parliament with an ac- 
count of the Iriſh affairs ; which requeſt he refolved to comply with the very firſt oppor- 
tunity, and accordingly embarked on board a Dutch veſſel, having firſt given poſitive or- 
ders to Captain Skynner not to deliver up the fort of Duncannon, unleſs they were directed 
ſo to do by the Parliament or himſelf. Soon after his arrival at Milford-Comb, he found 
by the publick news, that Sir Charles Coote had exhibited a charge of high-treaſon againſt 
him (w), which made him quicken his diligence to reach London, Arriving there, 
he firſt went to conſult and expoſtulate with Sir Arthur Haſlerig, and then took his place 
in the Houſe, and got a copy of his charge : he then moved to be heard upon that head, 
but could only prevail to have a day appointed for that purpoſe ; but on that day was 
again put 'off, ſo that he never could be heard thereupon. This motion was made by 
Ludlow on the firſt of February, 1660, according to our preſent reformation of ſtyle; 


two days after which, Colonel (afterwards General) Monk marched into London, and 


appealing that tumult, goes on thus: The following 


was waited on by our author the ſame evening [R]. The commiſſion for lodging the 
command 


oppreſſed, as they had lately been, by the power 
of the ſword, I hoped he would improve it to the 
public advantage, by giving his aſſiſtance to the Par- 
liament in ſettling the government upon fo juſt a 
foundation, that it might be ſupported for the future 
by the love and affectlons of the people. He an- 


IRI General Monk was waited on by our author the 
ſame evening.) Lieutenant-General Ludlow, after giv- 
ing an account of the mutiny at Somerſet-Houſe, on 
the forces being ordered to remove from London to 


4 
s 
make way for General Monk and his army, and the * 


* day Monk marched to London at the head of his 
party, which for the moſt part were quartered about 
* Whitehall, where lodgings had been provided for 
* him: and immediately ſome members of Parliament 
* were ſent to congratulate his arrival. The ſame even- 
ing I met Vice-Admiral Lawſon at Sir Henry Mild- 
* may's lodgings at Whitehall, and knowing him to 
© be familiarly acquainted with Monk, I defired that 
* we might make him a viſit together, which he rea- 
* dily conſented to. We found him alone in the Prin- 
* ce's lodgings ; where having congratulated the ſuc- 
* ceſs of his attempt to reſtore the Parliament to the 
* exerciſe of their authority, I took the freedom to 
* tell him, that having an opportunity put into his 
* hands to free theſe nations from the danger of being 


© ſwered, that 4 God had owned him in his work, ſe be 
© defired thar he alone might have the glory: that it 
© was true faftions had been carried on ; but that he 
a fully reſolved to promote the intereſt of a Common- 
* wealth. Which reſolution, when I had commend- 
ed and encouraged him as well as I could to continue, 
he ſaid, We muſt live and die for and with a Com- 
* monwealth. I hen I told him, that I had met lately 
* with one Mr Courtney, who ſaid he was his relation, 
and having drunk too much at the inn where I lay 
in my way to London, boaſted that his couſin Monk 
would do great things for the King; but that upon 
my objecting his publick declarations and protefla- 
tions 0 the contrary, he began to doubt, and ſaid, 
that his couſin being a man of bonour he __ 
W 
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command of the forces in England and Scotland in ſeven perſons being near expiration; a 
new act was made to veſt it in five, any three of them to be a quorum, of which Colonel 
Monk was the firſt z but our author was left out, notwithſtanding he obtained the 
command of the forces in Ireland to be inſerted in the faid commiſſion. This ſtep gave 
ſome umbrage to General Monk ; whereupon our author made him a viſit, in order to 
ſettle matters between them, and to efface any ill impreſſions the General might have re- 
ceived againſt our author or his party, and thought he had ſucceeded ; but finding ſoon 
after, that matters were tending apace to overturn his darling ſcheme, a Commonwealth 
Government, he applied to Sir Arthur Haſlerig to draw their ſcattered forces together, in 
order to oppoſe Monk and his confederates z but Sir Arthur would not liſten to the pro- 
poſal. News arriving ſhortly after from Ireland, that Sir Charles Coote had ſeized the 
caſtle of Dublin, and not only expelled Sir Hardreſs Waller from thence, but likewiſe re- 
moved him and ſeveral others from their command in the army, he adviſed Sir Arthur to 
adjourn the Parliament to the Tower, and to draw their troops together; but was again 
anſwered by him, that all would be well, and that Monk would be honeſt, even after he 
had ſeen the London populace, by his encouragement, burn the Rump, as they then called 
the remains of the Long Parliament, whoſe power was openly contemned, and whoſe 
very name was grown odious to the majority of the nation. The election of a new Par- 
liament had been ſome time determined, as we have mentioned above; notwithſtanding 
which, the Republicans endeavoured to evade their own diſſolution, by ordering writs to 
be iſſued to fill up the vacant ſeats in the Houſe ; but the Speaker refuſed to ſign the war- 
rant for their being ſealed. This occaſioned much confuſion; in the midſt of which, 
Ludlow foreſeeing the conſequences of theſe diſputes amongſt themſelves, preſſed very 
earneſtly to be heard concerning the charge of high-treaſon lodged againſt him from Ire- 
land, Alledging (ſays he), for the reaſon of my importunity, that though my enemies in that 
country had, by their late actions, manifeſted do all the world, that their enmity to the Parlia- 
ment was much greater than to me; yet being uncertain what ſort of men might ſoon have the 
principal influence in that Houſe, I could not believe they would think it convenient, that a 
charge of high-treaſon, how frivolous ſoever, ſhould be tranſmitted to them againſt one of their 
old and faithful ſervants. But he was as unſucceſsful in the Houſe in his own cauſe, as 
had been without doors, in what he eſteemed that of the publick. The members who had 
been ſecluded by the Lieutenant- General, Ireton, and others, in 1648, having obtained 
Monk's conſent for returning to the Houſe, our author was ſo highly irritated thereat, 
that he withdrew himſelf from the ſervice of the Houſe, but frequently appeared in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, to ſhew he did not decline ſerving the publick, nor was, as had been thrown 
out, at the head of any forces; and was followed in this procedure by Mr George Moun- 
tague and others. Every thing now tending to forward the reſtoration of King Charles 
the Second, the Commonwealth's-men grew very uneaſy at the dangerous fituation of 
their affairs, and beld frequent meetings to conſult meaſures tor preſerving their power ; 
at one of which the Lieutenant- General tells us, he took the liberty to make the following 
propoſitions : * That ſeven of the Council of State, and three of the Generals that had 
been appointed by the Parliament, ſhould ſign ſuch orders as were neceſſary for carrying 
© their deſign into execution. That Moſs's regiment, which lay in Kent, and not far 
* from London, and another, which lay in the borough of Southwark, commanded by 
* Lieutenant-Colonel Farnley, conſiſting in all of more than 2000 old ſoldiers, of whoſe 
integrity and aftetion we had good aſſurance, ſhould be ordered to the Tower to join 
Colonel Morley's regiment already there, and would be ready to receive them, having 
ſent to me to let me know, that the Tower ſhould be at my command whenſoever I 
pleaſed to deſire it“; that the commanders of theſe forces ſhould take ſix months 
proviſions, giving tickets for the quantity, payable by the Parliament; that the militia 
of London, which had been liſted during the government of the Parliament, ſhould 
be authorized to meet as there ſhould be occaſion, to aſſiſt the forces in the Tower; 
that four or five places of rendezvous ſhould be appointed for the forces of the ar- 
my, which lay ſcattered up and down in ſeveral parts of the nation; and that officers 
ſhould be agreed upon to appear at the head of them ; that the ſoldiers, both horſe and 
foot, ſhould have the liberty either to follow their old officers, or to appoint new; that 
thoſe officers who ſhould prevail on the major part of their men to follow them, ſhould 
be continued in their reſpective poſts; and that thoſe who appeared heartily to pro- 
mote this deſign, though they could not perſwade the greater part of their ſoldiers 
to follow them, ſhould have proviſion made for them equal to their merits; that the 
country militia both horſe and foot ſhould be authorized to draw together, and be 
impowered to ſeize and diſarm ſuch perſons in the reſpective counties, as were known 
to be enemies to the Commonwealth ; that the fleet ſhould be ordered to declare at 
the ſame time, and to ſend one or two thouſand ſeamen, to the aſſiſtance of thoſe in 
the Tower, That all who ated by the Parliament's authority in this ſervice, ſhould 
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* would be as good as his word. Yea, ſaid Monk, if fures to bring about the Reſloration; which being ob- 


. * there were nothing in it but that, I muſt make good ſerved, the reader will need no other key to unlock 
J p. 2113, o 


my word, and will too (33).“ That General, tis the true meaning of this laſt anſwer to Ludlow. 
well known, was at this time buſy in concerting mea- | 
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be juſtified in fo doing: that the governors of garriſons ſhould be required to refuſe 
© obedience to any power, which was not derived from the lawful authority of the Par- 
liament; and that a Declaration ſhould be forthwith prepared, to ſhew the grounds and 
« reaſons, together with the neceſſity of thefe proceedings.” Whether theſe propoſals, 
or any part of them, were received, or attempted to be carried into execution, he does 
not tell us; only obſerves, that Me being ripe for the correction of Heaven, nothing could 
prevent it, our enemies, i. e. thoſe who were ſo to a Commonwealth, ſucceeding in all their 

(x) mid. p. 326. attempts, and all our endeavours proving abortive (x). Soon after this, Hull was taken 
from Major-General Overton, and the militia alſo was new modelled, and put under 
perſons more in the intereſt of Monarchy than it was before, after which, the famous 
long Parliament was diſſolved ; whereupon our Lieutenant-General began to act with 
more caution, and to appear leſs frequently in Weſtminſter-Hall than he had uſed to do, 
and receiving advice that Sir Arthur Haflerig was now convinced that General Monk's 
deſign was to reſtore the King, and that the new Council of State had reſolved to ſeize 
Mr Scot, our author began to provide in the beſt manner he could for his own ſecurity, 
ſeldom lying at his houſe in town, and ſoon after ſetting out for the country. He had 
not travelled far, before a Meſſenger overtook him with the news, that, about an hour 
and a half after he had left the town, the Council had ſent him a ſummons (as they had 
alſo done to Colonel John Jones, Colonel Thomlinſon, and Mr Miles Corbet, the other 
Commiſſioners for Ireland) to attend them: on receiving this intelligence, he quitted 
his wife and chariot, and (having provided a led horſe) croſſed the heath between Eg- 
ham and Bigſhot, and avoiding the publick road, came in the evening to his couſin Mr 
Robert Wallop's houſe at Farley, where he ſtaid but two nights; from thence he conti- 
nued his rout to Sutton, and at laſt took up his quarters at Saliſbury, where he received 
advice that his fellow- Commiſſioners had, on attending the Council of State, been obli- 
ged to enter into an engagment not to diſturb the reigning power; and this piece of in- 
formation made him look on his eſcape in a much higher light than he had yet done, 
as it convinced him he had avoided being impriſoned, (ſince he ſays, he could not have 

' conſented to have ſigned ſuch an engagement now, any more than he could under Oli- 
ver Cromwell) and conſcquently, being detained in cuſtody 'till the return of Charles 
the Second, and what would have been his fate then, who reckoned it an honour to 
have been one of Charles the Firſt's Judges, is pretty eaſy to be determined, From 
Saliſbury, he proceeded to his ſeveral eſtates in Wiltſhire, in order to raife what money 
he could amongſt his tenants againſt the evil day, which, with reſpect to him, he found 
approaching very faſt, the Royaliſts. having every where the ſuperiority over the 
Commonwealth- men; and that to ſuch a degree, that though ninteen votes out of twenty 
fix, choſe the Lieutenant- General for the borough of Hindon (part of his own eſtate), 
yet the cavaliers prevailed to have a double return made, in favour of Sir Thomas 
Thynne; but this was ſer aſide above, and the Lieutenant-General reported duly elected 

(3) 18. . 341. (y). Having ſettled his affairs as well as he could in the time, he reſolved to keep him- 

dune tach. Con- lelf out of the reach of thoſe in power, *cill it was ſeen what turn things would take; and 
v-ation-Parl'a- having lain thus concealed about eight days, he ventured to pay a viſit to his wife at 

m-t the 2:16 of Saliſbury, with whom he ſtaid a night, and the next day received an account that Lam- 

Abri, 1566. bert had made his eſcape from the Tower: this made the Lieutenant-General return to 

his place of ſecrecy in haſte, and here he received ſeveral mefſages from Lambert; but 
as that officer had fixed no plan, nor cared to make any declarations of his intentions, 
the Lieutenant- General was cautious how he embarked either himſelf or his friends, in 
an undertaking which never promiſed more than it produced, viz. deſtruction to thoſe who 
were engaged therein, However, while they were in treaty together, our author took 
the prudent ſteps he thought neceſſary for the ſupport of the declining cauſe, and might 
have created ſome trouble to the government, had Lambert been equally cautious, 

{z} He eſcapes Equally active and ſteady: but the ſuddenneſs of his defeat (z) put an end to all expecta- 

April = 66 tions from any projects of that kind. The time for the meeting of the Houſe being now 

and was recom- near at hand, the Lieutenant- General repaired to London, and lodged with a friend in 

— Holborn, where he had not reſided many days, before he had the mortification to hear 

fame month, that, the nominal Houſe of Commons, as he is pleaſed to call them r, though cal- 

4 led by a Commonwealth writ in the name of the Keepers of the Liberties of England, 

5 * paſſed a vote, that the government of the nation ſhould be by a King, Lords, and 
Commons, and that Charles Stuart ſhould be proclaimed King of England, &c.” 
But the Lieutenant-General was ſomething comforted even under this heavy misfortune, 
by receiving advice that he had again eſcaped the malice of his purſuers, who had ſent 
orders it ſeems, to ſeize his perſon in the Weſt, the very day that he arrived in London 
from thence ; this obliged him, on receiving an order to attend his duty in the Houle, 
to apply to Mr Arthur Anneſley for inſtrutions how to behave in this critical conjucture, 
who adviſed him to take his ſeat as ſoon as he could, which he accordingly did. He 
now alſo ſent orders to collect his rents and diſpoſe of his effects in Ireland, but was pre- 
vented from doing either by Sir Charles Coote, who ſeized both, the ſtock alone amount- 

|| Ibid. p. 344 ing to fifteen hundred pounds || ; Sir Charles, having alſo ſcized Cooke the ſolicitor againſt 
Charles the Firſt, but then Chief Juſtice in Ireland ; and others thereupon, without war- 
rant or authority, according to our author, ſeizing Colonel Harriſon in England ; the 
cavaliers in the Houſe of Commons, eaſily obtained an order to ſeize all who had _ 
the 
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the warrant for the King's execution, and conſequently the Lieutenant - General: but he 
received timely notice enough to keep out of their reach, and to conſult with his friends 
the propereſt methods for his ſecurity, the principai one now adviſed and practiſed being 
to ſhiſt his abode very frequently. During his receſs, the Houſe was buſy in preparing 
the bill of indemnity, in which he was more than once very near being inſerted as one of 
the ſeven perſons to be excepted from all benefit thereby, either as to life, or eſtate ; 
wherein General Monk and his Lady, and Colonel Skipwith were very aſſiduous, and 
though they failed in that particular, yet they carried their point in another, which was 
the iſſuing out a proclamation ſoon after the King's return, for all the late King's judges 
to ſurrender themſelves in fourteen day's time, on pain of being excepted out of the ſaid 
Act of Indemnity. This alarmed the Lieutenant-General greatly, and occaſioned a con- 
ſultation to be held with his friends, where it was debated whether, as he was not one of 
the ſeven excepted in the Bill of Indemnity, he ſhould not ſurrender himſelf according to 
the proclamation, as Mr William Heveningham, Mr Simon Mayne, and ſome other 
of the late King's judges had already done; but being divided in their opinions, and 
ſome, who ſcemed to be beſt verſed in the then ſtate of affairs, not encouraging him 
to venture his life on ſuch a riſque, there being ſtrong expectations that the Lords would 
increaſe the number to be excepted, he choſe to wait the event a little longer, before he 
put himſelf into their power: and though he was inclined to ſurrender, that he might 
have the more time to icttle his private affairs, yet he firſt drew up a petition, ſetting 
forth, that though he had been engaged in the eſtabliſhing a Commonwealth, during 
which he had brhaved with as much tenderneſs as affairs would permit, yet now the for- 
mer government being re-eſtabliſhed, he thought it his duty to ſubmit thereto, that 
he might be entitled to the protect ion thereof. This he ſent by his wife to Mr Anneſle 

for his opinion; but that gentleman (being now, ſays our author, ſworn a Privy- Counſcl- 
lor) on peruſal ſaid, he thought it would be better to ſay nothing, than endeavour to 
Juſtily any thing that had been done. Upon this, he ſent his wife to the Earl of Or- 
mond, to aſk his advice how to demean himſelf; who made large promiſes, but would 
enter into no particulars, unleſs ſhe would diſcover whether her huſband was till in 
England, as to which ſhe begged his excuſe, The Licutenant- General then ſent her to 
Sir Harbottle Grimſton, Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, to acquaint him with her 
huſband's difficulties and doubts ; Sir Harbottle entered very freely into the affair with her, 
telling her, He believed the Houſe of Lords would be content with what was already done, 
but if they ſhould not, it would be the moſt horrid thing in the world, if the Houſe of 
Commons ſbouli join in excepting any man who had rendered himſelf : letting her know, at the 
ſame time, that there was no undertaking for what they would not do; but that he would 
conſult Mr Hollis, and other leading men with whom he ſhould dine that day, and in- 
form himſelf fully in every particular, and would then give her the beſt advice he 
could. The conſequence was, that they were unanimouſly of opinion, that the Houſe 
would never be guilty of ſo unworthy an action; and therefore, the Lieutenant-General's 
beit way would be to come in; and to make it both the ſafer and eaſier Sir Harbottle 
granted him his warrant to prote& him from arreſts by the way, and promiſed to ſpeak 
to the Serjeant ro be moderate in his demands, which he accordingly did, and the Lieu- 
tenant-General ſurrendered, As this ſurrender was chiefly made to get time and oppor- 
tunity to ſettle his affairs, the bail he procured were not very ſubſtantial, and thoſe 
he honeſtly told, that if he found his life was at all in danger, he would go off, if poſ- 
ſible; he therefore kept the ſtricteſt guard during the fitting of the Houſe every day, 
to prevent being ſcized by any order of theirs during the conteſts about the bill, 
which was hotly debated in the Houſe of Lords, where the Royal Party feemed inclin- 
ed to except all the Judges of Charles the Firſt, and did add ſeveral to the bill, even 
of thoſe who had come in upon the proclamation. Yet the Lieutenant-General was 
fortunate enough to eſcape being named, and well it was for him that he did ſo; for 
the, Houſe of Commons confirmed the additions made by the Lords, with very few 
reſtrictions, no leſs than nineteen who had ſurrendered themſelves being inſerted, and de- 
livered over by the Serjzant at Arms to the Lieutenant of the Tower, as would the 
Lieutenant-General have been (though not yet inſerted) had he not withdrawn himſelf 
to Richmond, on notice that the Lieutenant of the Tower (Sir John Robinſon) would 
move the Houle that all the perſons in the Serjeant's cuſtody might be delivered up to 
him. On notice of theſe proceedings, and that there was much clamour at his ſecreting 
himſelf, he came privately to town, and again ſent his wife to Sir Harbottle Grim- 
ſton for advice; who was ſtill poſitive for his ſurrendering himſclf into cuſtody : at 
which, ſhe heſitating, he told her, that he would waſh bis hands of ber husband”s blood, by 
aſſuring her, that if he would ſurrender himſelf his life would be as ſafe as bis own; but if 
he refuſed to hearken to that advice, and ſhould happen to be ſeized, be was like to be 
the firſt man they would execute, and ſhe would be left the pooreſ widow in England. 
Bat the advice of another friend, backed with the friendly counſel of Lord Offory, 
ſon to the Marquis of Ormond, out weighed all that the Speaker had faid, and de- 
termined the Lieutenant. General's reſolution to quit England, which he inſtantly put 
in practice, and having taken leave of all his friends, he went over London-Bridge in 
a coach, to St George's church in the Borough of Southwark, where he took horſe, 
and travelling all night, arrived at Lewes a ſca-port on the coaſt of Suſſex by break of 


day 
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(4) Though the day the next morning, without having paſſed through any principal town by the way (a), 
neral does not On the tucſday after he left London, he went on board a ſmall open veſſel prepared for 
mention an him, but the weather being very bad, he quitted that, and took ſhelter in a larger, 
ſetting out on which had been got ready for him (and in which but a few weeks before, Richard Crom- 
this eſcape ; 7*» well had gone over to France) but ſtruck upon the ſands in going down the river, and 
hints, it may be lay then a- ground; and was hardly got on board this, when ſome perſons came to 
| mar phage wage ſearch that he had quitted, but not ſuſpecting any body to be in that aſhore, did not exa- 
ginning of S-p- mine it, by which means he eſcaped: and waiting a day and a night for the ſtorm to 
a Foun oa abate, (during which the maſter of the veſſcl aſked him whether he had heard that Lieu- 
the Parliament tenant-General Ludlow was confined amongſt the reſt of the King's Judges) the next 
— morning he put to ſea, and landed at Dieppe that evening, before the gates were ſhut. 
on the 1th of He was recommended to the houſe of one Madame de Caux, who with great civility 
1 making him an offer of going to her country-houſe, he readily embraced it, as well to 
avoid the many Iriſh then in the town, as to enjoy the liberty of taking the air. Soon 
after his going off, a proclamation was publiſhed tor apprehending and ſecuring him, with 
a reward of 300 J. one of theſe proclamations came to his hands, incloſed in a pacquet 
of letters, wherein his friends earneſtly deſired he would remove to ſome place more 
diſtant from England; and this made him reſolve for Geneva: in purſuance of which re- 
ſolution, he took the way of Roan for Paris, where he ſtaid ſeveral days to view what 
was remarkable. From hence he travelled through Lyons to Geneva, where he arrived 
without meeting with any moleſtation by the way, and took up his quarters at one Mr 
Perrot's, who had ſerved in the Parliament army during the civil war, and thereby had 
acquired the Engliſh language. Here he was joined by Mefirs Liſle and Cowlcy, two 
of thoſe who ſat as Judges on the late King, and, together with them, made private ap- 
plication to one of the principal Syndics for the protection of the republick, which was 
ſecretly promiſed ; but his two companions not being ſatisfied therewith, would addreſs 
the council publickly (againſt his advice) and thereby gave offence; fo that they found it 
neceſſary to withdraw to Lauſanne, and ſeek protection from the Canton of Bern; -which 
was readily granted, both for themſelves and Ludlow, who in a fewdays followed them (6). 
Here the Lieutenant-General remained many years, in the two firſt of which, the Duchets 
of Anjou he ſays, meaning Madame Henrietta Ducheſs of Orleans, offered a perſon 
of quality ten thouſand crowns to aſſaſſinate him, but the bribe was refuſed, and the 
offer diſcovered to a merchant of Lauſanne, who informed the Lieutenant - General thereof. 
In September 1662, they were joined by ſeven more of their party, viz. Mr Serjeant 
Dendy, Mr Nicholas Love, Mr Andrew Broughton, Mr Slingſby Bethel, Colonel Biſ- 
coe, Mr William Say, and Mr Cornelius Holland; theſe perſons having paſſed through 
Bern in their way, and paid a viſit to Mr Humelius the principal Miniſter there, were 
by him informed of the I.icutenant-General and his companions refiding at Lauſanne, in 
procuring the order for which, he had been very ſerviceable; and now, by this means, 
gave them notice, that it would be much better for them to remove to Vevay, than to 
remain any longer where they were: on which, ſix of them, amongſt whom was the 
Licutenant- General, accordingly removed thither, where they were received with great 
kindneſs, and viſited in form by the chief magiſtrates. Here they were viſited alſo by 
Mr Algernoon Sidney, as he returned from Rome; and who, when he left them, paſ- 
fed through Bern, where he did them ſome kind offices, and informed them, that it 
would be proper for thoſe amongſt them, who could bear travelling, to make a tour to 
Bern, to pay their publick acknowledgements to the Lords, for their kind protection 
granted to them. Hereupon, the Lieutenant-General (accompanied with Meſſts Love 
and Broughton, who were accidentally come over from Lauſanne) ſet out for Bern. Be- 
ing arrived there, they firſt paid their reſpects to Mr Humelius, as well to thank him 
for the many kind offices he had done for them, as to beg he would aſſiſt them in making 
their addreſs to the Council in as private a manner as they could, which he approved of, 
and obtained liberty for them to do it in what manner they thought proper, either by 
ſpeech or writing, which latter method they choſe, and preſented by the hands of the Ad- 
voyer or Preſident of the Council, an addreſs, as the reader will find in the note [S]. Our 


author, on this occaſion, gives us the hiſtory of the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Br” 
| 0 


[S] The addreſs was preſented by the preſident of the 
council.) This addreſs was drawn in the uſual form and 


ſtyle of ſuch papers, and preſented the 3d of Septem- 
1663, as appears from the date of the anſwer re- 
turned by the council, which is as follows : 


September the 3d, 1663. 

Concerning the three Engliſh Gentlemen who have 

for ſome time reſided at Vevay, and have this day 
y 28 in our aſſembly of council, their thanks 
* for our protection formerly granted to them; tis re- 
* ſolved, that they ſhall be ſaluted on our part with a 
« preſent of wine, and that Mr Treaſurer Steiger, with 
> Mr Kilberger, and you our Doyne, do acquaint 
them with our affection and good will to them, and 
* aſſure them of the continuation of the ſame for the 


5 


time to come. This was brought to them the day 
after the date by their friend Mr Humelius, who 
had, in the interim, very politely entertained them 
with the ſight of every thing curious in Bern. The 
next day after preſenting this addreſs, three of the 
Senators came to dine with them; and when dinner 
was over, one of them aſking how it came to pas, 
that they who for many years had the whole power 0 
the three nations in their hands, were removed from the 
government without ſhedding one drop of blood. To 
this our author made an anſwer, which, as it contains 
a ſummary of his memoirs, may be acceptable to the 
reader as follows: I told them, ſays he, with all the 
brevity I could, that moſt of thoſe perſons who at 
firſt Ste in the war, having made their own 
peace, had endeavoured to deliver us, and the 2 
itſe 
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of Bern, with which the Lieutenant-General is ſo tranſported, that he forgets while he 
applauds the ſpirit of freedom, that he is an advocate for the doctrine of aſſaſſination, 
againſt which, in his own perſon, he raiſes great exclamation, and indeed, not without 
reaſon ; for ſoon after his return from Bern to Vevay, he received information that an 
Iriſhman called Riardo, and ſaid to belong to the Ducheſs of Orleans, was come to 
Turin, with an intention to form ſome deſign againſt the lives of our author, and the 
other Engliſh fugitives: and it was alſo reported, that King Charles the Second had 
wrote to the magiſtracy at Bern, to demand the delivery of their perſons, Many let- 
ters from Turin, Geneva, Lyons, and other places, confirmed the account of Rlardo's 
being in the country of Vaux upon the deſign mentioned, adding, that ſo many, and 
ſuch deſperate perſons were engaged with him in the ſame deſign, that it would be next 
to impoſſible for the Engliſhmen to eſcape; on this they held a conſultation, the reſult 
of which was not to quit Vevay, but as there was to be a fair there ſoon, to apply to 
the magiſtrates to have the guards doubled for that day, and to change their lodgings 
for one night. Theſe precautions were far from unneceſſary, for on Saturday the 14th 
of November 1663, a Savoy boat, in which (as the Licutenant-General was after- 
wards told) were Dupow and Ceriſe, two of Lyons, Dupre a Savoyard, Riardo and 
others, about an hour after ſun-ſet arrived at Vevay, and took up their quarters in 
ſeveral inns for that night; the next morning as Monf. Dubois, the Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral's landlord went out to go to church, he obſerved the boat lying with four watermen 
in her, and their oars all in readineſs to put off at a minute's warning; near the boat 
were two perſons cloaked, fitting under a tree, and not far from them two more in the 
ſame guiſe and poſture, This alarmed Monſ. Dubois, who immediately conjeftured 
their deſign mult be againſt his lodgers, he immediately returned home to give them 
the alarm, being confirmed in his ſuſpicion from hearing there were ſix more who had 
poſted themſelves, two in the way between his houſe and the church, and four in the 
market-place. But their appearance and garb, every one ſuſpecting they had arms under 
their cloaks, had made the town's people obſerve them ſo much, that they all retired from 
the town toward the Jake, and left the paſſage free for the Lieutenant-General and his 
friends to go to church; on their return from whence, hearing the ſtrangers were at 
dinner in one of the inns, our author went down to take a view of the boat, which he 
found as before deſcribed, and a great quantity of ſtraw, under which his landlord in- 
formed him they had concealed their arms, and that they had cut all the withs (which 
ſecured the oars) of the town boats to prevent being purſued : however, finding them- 
ſelves watched ſo narrowly, and being apprehenſive from Monſ. Dubois's behaviour, that 
he would have them ſeized ; ſoon after they had dined, they took to their boat and re- 
turned to Savoy, This attempt (which was ſoon after acknowledged by Dupre and 
others concerned) (c) alarmed the magiſtrates of Bern, who inſtantly ſent ſpecial orders 
to the bailiffs of Vevay, Lauſanne, and Morges, to be eſpecially careful of the Engliſh 
under their protection, to ſearch all boats coming from Savoy, to let no ſtrangers reſide in 
the town without giving an exact account of themſclves and their buſineſs, to double the 
guards at Vevay, and to give the Lieutenant- General and his companions leave to ring 
the alarm bell (which being ſituated near one of the gates, they could do from one of 


their own apartments) in caſe of any ſudden attack [T. 


itſelf into the hands of our enemies; and though they 
had many opportunities to have ended the diſpute, b 
deſtroy ing the King's army: they neglected all, and 
only endeavoured to reduce the crown to their own 
terms. This was viſible in the conduct of the Earl of 
Eſſex on ſeveral occaſions, and that of the Earl of 
Mancheſter after the battle of Newbury, who, though 
he had 20000 men in his army, fluſhed with that vic- 
tory, yet ſuffered the King with 7000 only, to carry 
off the cannon he had left at a place which ſtood near 
the ground, where he had been routed a few weeks 
before, without once offering to attack him; giving 
this at a council of war for the reaſon of his refuſing to 
fight; that if the King were beaten twenty times by 
us, he would be ſtill King, but if he ſhould once beat 
us, we ſhould be all treated as traytors; for which, 
being accuſed in the Houſe of Commons, though 
they thought not. convenient to proceed againſt him 
criminally, yet upon this, and divers other conſidera- 
tions, they removed him together with the Earl of 
Eſſex and the reſt of the nobility, from their com- 
mands in the army, making choice of commoners to fill 
up their places, whoſe intereſt they knew it was, to 
take away the monarchy itſelf. By this means, they 
ſoon put an end to the war, ſentenced the King to die 
for the blood that had been ſhed, eſtabliſhed a free 
Commonwealth, brought their enemies at home to 
ſubmit to their authority, and reduced thoſe abroad to 
accept ſuch terms as they would give. In the midit of 
all this proſperity they were betrayed by Oliver Crom- 
well, whom they had intruſted with the command of 


their army ; who having moulded the greateſt part of 
VOL. V. No. 253. 


ſome 


the officers to his purpoſe, by calumniating the Parlia- 


y ment, propoſing advancement to the ambitious, and 


deluding the ſimple with a ſhew of religion, backed 
by the aſſiſtance of the clergy and lawyers (who had 
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They were attempted again by 


been threatned by the Parliament with a reformation 


of their practices) ejected his maſters, and uſurped 
their authority; endeavouring, during the five years 
of his reign, to ruin all that had been faithful to the 
intereſt of the Commonwealth, and advancing thoſe 
who would not ſcruple to ſacrifice their conſciences to 
his ambition. By theſe ways the army became ſo cor- 
rupted, that though after the Uſurper's death they had 
been perſuaded with great difficulty to depoſe the ſon, 
and to permit the reſtitution of the Parliament, yet they 
were ſoon after induced, under frivolous pretences, to 
offer violence to them a ſecond time ; which render- 
ing them odious to the people, gave an opportunity 
to Monk by declaring for the Parliament, to divide 
their councils, and to render them uſeleſs. And when 
the Parliament had, in gratitude for their reſtitution, 
conferred many undeſerved favours upon Monk ; he 
alſo, who had been a creature of Cromwell, and ad- 
vanced by him, betrayed his truſt, and contrary to 
many proteſtations, oaths, and ſolemn aſſeverations, 
brought a great number of Perſons to vote in Parlia- 


ment, who had formerly been ejected by the Houſe, 


which turned the ballance from the fide of the Com- 
monwealth, and under the influence of his forces, 
brought in the ſon of the late King.” 

7 any ſudden at- 


[T] To ring the alarm bell in caſe 
tack.) The bailiff of Morges ſoon after apprebended 


one of the watermen who had brought the aſſaſſins 
(who 
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ſome perſons who came by land about eight days after, but theſe were alſo diſcovered; 
as were ſeveral others who endeavoured to ſurprize them, but were always diſappointed, 
except in the caſe of Mr Liſle, where they ſucceeded but too well, as mentioned below; 
and which affected Mr Say and Colonel Biſco fo much, that they removed firſt into 
Germany, and then to Holland: whither, upon the breaking out of the firſt Dutch war 
ſoon after with King Charles II. they earneſtly invited the Lieutenant-General to come, 
in order, as they ſaid, to head a body of Dutch troops, with which De Wit propoſed 
to invade England; but the States having tamely ſuffered Corber, Okey, and Barkſtead, 
three of the regicides, who had taken ſhelter at Delft in 1661 to be trapanned and ſent pri- 
ſoners to England, by Sir George Downing, King Charles the S-cond's Miniſter, the Lieu- 
tenant-General would never hearken to any offers from the Hague or Amſterdam, un- 
leſs the States would firft diſclaim that action, and next promiſe not to make any treaty 
without ſecuring all who ſhould engage with them: but as this was never complied with, 
he did not ſtir from Vevay, though he had procured a paſs [V] from the Count D'Eſtra- 
des for that purpoſe, had he received the acknowledgment he demanded. Whether the 
Engliſh Court had any knowledge of theſe negotiations, or only gueſſed that ſomething 
of this fort might be ſet on foot between the fugitives and the Dutch and French, we 
know not; but ſhe renewed and redoubled her diligence, through the Ducheſs of Orleans 
and the Qucen-Mother of England's means, to get the Licutenant- General, and his 
friends aſſaſſinated, many attempts being made during this treaty, and even after the 
peace with the Dutch, who took no fort of care of any of the regicides: but it pleaſed 
Providence, ſays he, to fruſtrate not only all thoſe bloody deſigns, but alſo to baffle all the 
endeavours uſed by Charles II. and his mercenary tools, to Ceprive any of the exiles of the 
protection granted, and more than once openly avowed, by the canton of Bern to them (d). 


Ti ſaid he 
was tent for af a 
nt perion to be 
employed to fe- 
c-ver Ireland 
from the Paſte, 
Preface to the 
Giſt edition of his 
Memoirs, p. v. 


(36) 12. p. 353, 
399. 


(35) Whaiton's 
Geſta Britanny- 
rum, p. 504. 
Mr Ibu Lide 
was the en of 
Sit William Lille 
of the Ile of 
Wight, and was 
a member of the 
firſt Long Parlia- 
ment, one of the 
Council of State, 
a Coramitiioner 
of th: Great- 
Seal, and an aſ- 
ſiſtant to Pri- 
dent Br:dihaw in 
the High Cov't 
of Juſtice erected 
for the trya! of 
Charles the Firſt, 
which laſt office 
now colt Lim his 
I:fe. 


(43) Ludlow, 
p. 402. 


By this means, the Lieutenant- General not only ſurvived King Charles II. but lived to 
ſee the ruin of King James II. by the Revolution, in which he earneſtly defired to have 
been an aſſiſtant; and left his retreat at Vevay, and came to England, in order to exert 
his old age in that cauſe ; having ſome expectations of being employed in Ireland, againſt 


the Popiſh and other adherents to the (as he ſtyles him) abdicated King“. 


In this deſign 


he ventured to appear ſo openly in London, that an addreſs was preſented to his Majeſty 


- (who were twelve in number) to Vevay, and upon 


threatening him with the ſtrapada he confeſſed the 
whole affair, but pretended he knew nothing of it till 
after the miſcarriage. To thoſe already named, he 
joined De la Breette, and Du Fargis two of Savoy, 
adding that Dupre on their return, told them, had they 
{ucceeded, they ſhould have had money enough. Not- 
withflanding this diſappointment and diſcovery, many 
of the Lieutenant-General's friends (it being publickly 
given out that he was the perſon principally purſued) 
and amongſt them Mr Steiger, treaſurer of Bern, pro- 
poſed his removil with his friends from Vevay to ſome 
place more in the center of their territories, as Yver- 
den or Lauſanne, where their enemies would not 
have the advantage of coming by water to attack or 
iar prize them; but he refolved to remain where he 
was: Mr Liſle, however, took the advice, and remov- 
ed to Lauſanne, where, on Thurſday the 21ſt of July 
1664, he was way laid by ſome of the ſame gang, but 
not happening to go to church that morning, and they 
being ſuſpected by the townſmen, they returned to 
Savoy by water, as they had come, faying, loud 
erough to be overheard, Le bougre ne wiendras 
pas, the ſcoundrel won't come, while they waited 
near the church: and on Thurſday the 1:ith of Au- 
guſt following, N. S. he was ſhot dead in the church- 
yard, by a perſon who had a companion on horſeback, 
with a horſe for the aſſaſſin, on which, (though knoc- 
ked down with the recoil of his piece} he eſcaped (36). 
A ſtaunch cavalier has tranſmitted an account of this 
manly exploit to poſterity, in the following words. 
Auguſt the 21ſt, that notorious regicide Liſle, overtaken 
by divine vengeance at Lauſanne, where the miſera- 
ble wretch was ſhot dead by the gallantry of three 
Iriſh gentlemen, aue attempted the ſurpriſal of him 
and four more impiaus parricides (37). Thus party 
zeal extingaiſhes every chriſtian and humane ſentiment, 
and makes the all-gracicus Supreme Being the author 
of the blackeſt crimes. | 

[U] He did not ftir form FVevay, thaugh he had pro- 
cured a paſs.] The Lieutenant-General tells us, he was 
not only ſtrongly importuned to embark in the de- 
ſign of reſtoring, by aſſiſtance of the Dutch, a Com- 
monwealth in England, by letters written from Hol- 
land by Mr Say, of one of which he gives a long ex- 
tract (38) ; but that two of his friends made a jour- 
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King 


Sir, 
We cannot look upon the frequent and earneſt 
applications of ſo many of our friends, for your com- 
ing into theſe parts to be loſt, We are fully fatiſ- 
fied of our intereſt with you, and have heard with 
joy the report of thoſe Gentlemen who were lately at 
Vevay, how much you are concerned for the pub- 
lick cauſe. We cannot but be ſenſible of the diffe- 
rence between treating with a monarch and en- 
gaging with a free ſtate, and are glad to find that the 
tame principles which arm you againſt the one, cauſe 
you to incline to the other upon reaſonable terms ; 
which we doubt not would be offered, if you would 
appear among us. They have here received ſuch an 
account of the condition of our friends in England, 
that they have inclined to give us conſiderable ſuc- 
cours of all things neceſſary for our enterprize. This 
is the ſecond time that the States have cauſed a body 
of land forces to be ſhipped on board their fleet 
purely on our account, proteſting in the moſt folemn 
manner, that they have no other deſign than to give 
the good people of England a ſeaſonable and effec- 
tual aid, If we loſe this opportunity, we may pro- 
bably repent our folly, but ſhall hardly redeem our 
credit. For theſe reaſons we renew our moſt affectio- 
nate defires that you would haſten to us, and hope 
for a ſpeedy anſwer, rather in perſon than by writ- 
ing, leſt this alſo be added to our former afflictions, 
that another opportunity be loſt.” The paſſport 


which the French Ambaſſador to the States ſent him 


ran thus (39), 
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in Engliſh, 

The Count D' Eſtrades, Lieutenant-General in 
chief of the King's armies, Governor of Duakirk, 
Perpetual Mayor of Bourdeaux, Vice-Roy of Ame- 
rica, Knight of his Majeſty's Orders, and his Am- 
baſſador Extraordinary in Holland. We require all 
Governors, Commanders, Captains, Lieutenants, 
Mayors, Sheriffs, Judges, and other Officers, as well 
by ſea as by land, to whom it may appertain, each to 
let paſs ſecurely and freely, through the places of their 
powers and juriſdictions, Mr Edmond Ludlow and 
four ſervants, without any trouble or hinderance, but 
rather all favour, aid, and aſſiſtance, and they will 
do us a ſingular pleaſure. Done at the Hague, the 
zd day of March, 1666. 


D*Eftrades.* 


ney from Holland to Vevay to perſuade him to con- 
ſent: this was backed by a letter from ſome of the | 
| hed in the following terms. 
party in Holland, couched in 8 1 [1] Whereen 


ö. 4b 


„ p. 463. 
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King William from the Houſe of Commons, by the hands of Sir Edward Seymour, 
November 7th 1689; that he would be pleaſed to put out a proclamation for the appre- 
hending of Colonel Ludlow, attainted for the murder of King Charles the Firſt, &c. 
Whereupon, our author being informed of the motion, haſtened to the ſea-ſide, whence, 
after waiting near a fortnight for a good wind, he returned F to Vevay; where he conti- 
nued *till his death, which happened in the year 1693, and in the 73d of his age . His 
corps was interred in the beſt church there (e), in which, his lady erected a monument 
of her conjugal affection to his memory, whereon ſhe placed the inſcription below []. 
His character has been already drawn in the courſe of this work (F), to which we ſhall only 
add an obſervation of Mr Addiſon, that during his exile in Switzerland, though he was a 
conſtant frequenter of ſermons and prayers, yet he would never communicate either with 
thoſe of Geneva or Vevay (g). I don't find that he left any iſſue or any writings, except 
his Memoirs, which were firſt publiſhed about five years after his death, under this title: 
Memoirs of Edmond Ludlow, Eſq; Lieutenant-General of the horſe, Commander in chief of the 
forces in Ireland, one of the Council” of State, and a Member of the Parliament which began 
the 3d of November 1640, in two volumes. Switzerland, printed at Vevay, in the canton of 
Bern, 1698; 8v0. And in 1699, a third volume was publiſhed, with a Collection of 
Original Papers. The ſame year a tranſlation of the two firſt volumes into French, was 
printed at Amſterdam in the ſame ſize. In 1751, another edition was printed at Lon- 
don, in one volume folioz to which was added the Caſe of King Charles the Firſt, as 
drawn up by John Cook of Grey's-Inn, appointed Sollicitor ro the High Court of Ju ſtice 
againſt that Prince, and intended to have been made uſe of, in caſe his Majeſty had 
pleaded to their charge. Theſe Memoirs were attacked ſoon after they came out, by ſome 
friend of Cromwel!'s party and principles, in a pamphlet entitled, A modeſt Vindication of 
Oliver Cromwell, Sc. London 1698, 4to. The author of which publiſhed afterwards 
another piece in 8vo. againſt the third volume of the Memoirs, with the title of Regicides 
not Saints; and, in 1660, there had been publiſhed at London, 4to. A Sober Vindication 


of Lieutenant-General Ludlow, in anſwer is a prinied Letter from Sir Hardreſs Waller in 


Ireland, &c. 


II] Whereen foe placed the inſcription below.) The 


g Edit. 1705, celebrated Mr Addiſon, in his Travels (40), returning 


from Italy, paſſed through Vevay, and tranſcribed the 
following inſcription. 


Site gradum & reſpice. 
Hic jacet Edmond Ludlow Anglus, &fc. 


i. e. 
Stop and behold. 

Here lies Edmond Ludlow, an Engliſhman, of the 
county of Wilts; Son of Henry Ludlow, Knight and 
Member of Parliament, as he alſo was; honourable 
by deſcent, but more ſo by his own virtue : by religi- 
on a Proteſtant, and eminent for piety. In the twenty 
third year of his age, he was made Colonel of a regi- 


In that poſt, he helped to reduce Ireland ; intrepid 
and careleſs of life in battle, in victory merciful and 
humane; a defender of his country's liberty, and a 
warm oppoſer of arbitrary power; for which cauſe, 
baniſhed from that country 32 years, though worthy 
of a better fortune, he took refuge in Switzerland, and 
dying there in the 73d year of his age, regretted by 
his friends, flew to the eternal ſeats ofioy. 

* His moſt beloved, couragious, and moſt ſorrow- 
ful conſort, as well in misfortune as in matrimony, 
* Mrs Elizabeth de Thomas (41), who moved by a 
« greatneſs of mind, and the force of conjugal affection, 
© conſtantly followed in his exile till his death, conſe- 
* crated this monument in perpetual memory of her 
true and fincere affection to her deceaſed huſband, in 
* the year of our Lord 1693. Z. 


ment, and ſoon after Lieutenant-General of the army, 
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7 Wood, ubi 
ſupra. 


Some of his 
lat words were 
wiſhes for the 
proſperity, peace, 
and glory of his 
country. Pref, 
P · To 


(e) Addiſon's 
Travels, edit. 


1745, p- 264. 


(f) In the arti- 
cle of CROM- 
WE L LIOII- 
VER], 


(g) Addiſon's 
Travels, ubi ſu- 
pra. Where he 
tells us alſo, that 
the houſe which 
our author lived 
in at Vevay had 
this inſcription 
aver the door, 
Cmne ſolam forti 
Patria quia pa- 


trin, 


(41) Her maiden 
name ſe<ms to 
be Oldiwortb, 
our author fre- 
quently mentions 
his father in-law 
by that name. 
She went during 
ber huſband's 
exile occaſionally 
to England, to 
ſettle her affairs ; 
and it was by the 
income of her 
fortune that he 
was ſup por ted. 
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WA CKENZIE [Sir George] of Roſehaugh, an eminent lawyer and a 


polite writer, was deſcended from the noble and ancient family of Sea- 
forth in the ſhire of Roſs in Scotland : his father Simon Mackenzie of 
Lochlin, being brother to George Earl of Seaforth, and marrying Eli. 
zabeth Bruce, daughter to Peter Bruce, D. D. Principal of St Le- 
W nard's college in St Andrews (a), had by her this ſon George, who was 
born at Dundee in the county of Angus, in the year 1636, He gave 
extraordinary genius, having gone through his Grammar and all the 


(4) He was a fon 
of the Laird of 
Fingaſk, a gen- 
tleman of preat 
learning, and de- 


«2 "£75! 


early proofs of an 


ſcended from a common claſſic authors uſually taught at ſchool, in the tenth year of his age. With this 
Re Gar foundation, he was ſent by his parents to the univerſities of Aberdeen and St Andrews, 
thor's Liſe, pre- where he finiſhed the courſe of his ſtudies in the Greek and Philoſophy at the age of ſix- 


teen (5). After which, being deſigned for the Law, he travelled through France to the 
univerſity of Bourges, where he ſtudied the Code and Pandects for three years; and then 
returning home, was called to the bar, and became an advocate in 1656, before he had 
completed the twentieth year of his age [A]; and young as he was, he became an emi- 
nent pleader in a few years. However, though he made the Law his principal ſtudy, be- 
ing peculiarly intent to diſtinguiſh himſelf in that which he had choſen for his profeſſion, 
yet he did not ſuffer his parts to be buried there, he had an excellent taſte and genius for 
polite learning, which he found ſpare hours to gratify; and the fruits of this application 
appeared in 1660, when he publiſhed his Aretino or Serious Romance, wherein he gave 
a very bright ſpecimen of a gay and exuberant fancy. And he gave a proof no leſs con- 
ſpicuous of his eloquence and knowledge of the Law the following year, when he was em- 
ployed as advocate for the Marquis of Argyle, who was beheaded at Edinburgh on the 
27th of May that year, for high treaſon. In pleading this caſe he had dropt ſome un- 
wary expreſſions in favour of his client, which he was no ſooner reprimanded for, but he 
replied with a ſurprizing boldneſs, that it was impoſſible to plead for a traytor without 
ipeaking treaſon. His abilities were much taken notice of at this time, and he was pre- 
ferred not long after to the bench of juſtice in the criminal court (c). In 1663, he pub- 
liſhed his Religio Stoici [B], or a ſhort diſcourſe upon ſeveral divine and moral ſubjects, 
which was followed two ycars afterwards, by his Moral Eſſay upon Solitude, preferring it 10 
publick Employment and all it's Appendages, ſuch as Fame, Command, Riches, Pleaſures, Con- 
wverſalion, Sc. And in 1667, he printed his Moral Gallaniry, wherein he endeavours to 
prove, that the point of honour, abſtracted from all other ties, oblige men to be virtuous, 
and that there is nothing ſo mean and unworthy of a gentleman as vice; to which is ad- 
ded A Conſolation againſt Calumnies, written in return to a perſon of honour. Theſe, with 
ſome other moral eſſays, beſides a play and a poem (4) [C], were this great man's productions 

in 


Works in two 
volumes, folio, 


Ediab. 1716, 
p. I, 


(5) Ibid. ar:d 
preface to his 
Moral Hiſtory of 
Fruęality, in his 
Works, Vol. I. 
P+ 141. 


(, His Life, &c. 


(d) Reflection: 
upon his Plead- 
ings, &c. in his 
Works, Vol. I. 
p. 10, See re- 
mark [D], col. 
b. 


1) Under the 
article of 
CHKANT Sie 
FANS] in 
Vol. IV. 


(2) See the 
whole at the end 
ot his Life pre- 
fixed to his 
Werks. 


(3 7 
printed in Bis 


Werkt, VCI. I. 


kof ore re- 


[4] He was admitted an advocate before he was 
twenty years of age.] The examination which the can- 
didates went through before their admiſſion, was very 
ſtrict, as appears from the account of it already given in 
the courſe of this work (1); ſo that it is a conſpicuous 
proof of our author's extraordinary parts and induftry, 
at ſo early a time of his life, as is obſerved in the text 
from the authority there cited ; but to deal fairly with 
our readers, we muſt not omit to obſerve, that there 
ſeems to be a doubt of that earlineſs from the inſcrip- 
tion upon our author's coffin; where he is ſaid to 
have been per ann. xxxi in Foro Supremo Cauſarum 
Patronus (2), i. e. a Pleader at the Bar for thirty one 
years: whence, reckoning from the time of his death 
in 1691, he could not be admitted before the year 
1650 ; and that æra ſeems alſo to be countenanced by 
lus pleadings in ſome remarkable caſes before the ſupreme 


court of Scotland, which go no higher than the year 


1661 (3). 


[BI Religio Stoici ] The writer of his life tells us 
(4), that he wrote this piece before he was five and 
twenty (that is two years before it was publiſhed) and 


thence juſtly obſerves, that Tis wonderful to find 


* ſo young a perſon make choice of ſuch grave and 
«* weighty ſubjects io employ his thoughts upon, and to 
treat them with ſuch variety of learning and exact- 
© neſs of judgment. His obſervations upon things are 
far above what one would imagine him capable of, 
at that time.” His deſign in it was, to uſe his own 
words, to ſhew, that ſpeculations in religion are not ſo ne- 
cefſary, and are more dangerous than ſincere prac- 
tice (5). 

[C] 4 Poem.) The poem is intitled Ce/ia's Coun- 
try-Houſe and Cleſet; in deſcribing the furniture of 
which, upon the article of the pictures. Sir George 
has the following lines upon that of the Earl of Mon- 
troſe, who was beheaded in Scotland during the rebel- 


lion and Eivil wars; which is inſerted in this place as 


4 Proper 


(4) P. xvith 


( 5) Virtuoſo « 


(6) He ſuppoſes 
this picture pla- 
del in company 
with Charles I. 
Grees the Phi- 
loſupher, Julius 
Celr, Pomp?), 
and Cato. 


7) Ibid. ch, xi. 
intitled, The 
Author's Apolo 
I). 
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in his retirement, during the vacation between the ſummer and winter ſeſſions, as long as his 
growing buſineſs allowed him leiſure for any thoughts foreign to it [DJ. But being ad- 
vanced to the ſtation of King's Advocate in the year 1674 (e), his choughts and ſtudies 
were wholly taken up afterwards in the. ſervice of his King and country; an eminent in- 
ſtance of which he gave a little before his advancement to that honourable ſtation, in 
reconciling the ſenators of the college of juſtice and the advocates. The Lords of Seſſion; 
to ſtrengthen their own power, would not admit of any appeals for remedy of law from 
their deciſions to the Parliament. This the faculty of advocates taking to be an ihcroach- 
ment upon the liberties of the ſybjeft, and an infringment of former acts of Parliament; 
a hot debate aroſe between them: but the King being informed of it wrote a letter, diſ- 
charging all appeals, and ordering the advocates to ſubmit to the Lords of Seſſion; where- 
upon the greateſt part of the faculty threw off their gowns and left the bar, which ſo in- 
cenſed the Lords of Seffion, that they obtained an order of council for baniſhing them 
twelve miles from Edinburgh. Upon this they retired to Hadington, Linlithgow, and 
other adjacent places, according to the terms of the act of council. Sir George, though 
he was one of thoſe that laid aſide his employment on this account, yet conſidering the 
great loſs that the ſubjects ſuſtained by it, he made a propoſal for reconciling them in a 
ſpeech before the Seſſion, in the month of November 1674; which being delivered with 
that warmth and concern that accompanied all his pleadings, when there was found the 
leaſt tendency to the good and welfare of the King and country; the Lords took it into 
their ſerious conſideration, and Sir George's propoſal being accepted, the advocates returned 


to Edinburgh, and were admitted to plead [E]. 


a proper evidence of the nature and fervency of our au- 
thor's loyalty. 


Montroſe, his country's glory, and it's ſhame, 
Cæſar (6) in all things equall'd, but his fame; 
His heart, tho” not his country, was as great 
As his, and fell yet by a nobler fate: 
Montroſe did fall his country to redreſs, 

But Cæſar fell by them he did oppreſs. 


Duty on valour ſtamps a juſt renown, 
Tis nobler to ſupport, than wear a crown. 


[D] In the vacation while he was diſengaged from 
the proper buſineſs of his profeſſion.] Sir George was ap- 
parently enough aware, that his publiſhing things ſo 
foreign to the Law might be turned to his prejudice in 
that profeſſion, and therefore conſtantly took proper 
care to guard againſt that miſchief. Thus we find him 
concluding his Religious Stoic with this remark. * The 
* multitude, ſays he, (which albeit it hath ever been 
* allowed many heads, yet hath never been allowed 
any brains) will doubtleſs accuſe my ſtudies of adul- 
tery, for hugging contemplations ſo eccentric to my 
employment. To theſe my return is, that theſe 
p_ are but the parings of my other ſtudies, and 

cauſe they were put parings, I have flung them 
out into the ſtreets. I wrote them in my retire- 
ments, when I wanted both books and employment ; 
and I reſolve that this ſhall be the laſt inroad I ſhall 
ever make into foreign contemplations (7). But he 
was not able to keep this reſolution, and therefore, 
upon tranſgreſſing again in his Moral Gallantry, he 
uſhered it into the world with an apology prefixed, 
wherein he treats the matter with more ſeriouſneſs, as 
follows. I doubt not but ſome will, out of miſtake, 


* (I hope few will out of malice) think that the writ- 


ing upon ſuch foreign ſubjects, binds this double 
guilt upon me, that I deſert my own employment, 
and do invade what belongs to thoſe of another pro- 
feſion. But if we number the hours that are ſpent 
in gaming, drinking, or bodily exerciſe {at none 
of which I am dextrous) ; if we confider what time 
is ſpent in journeys, and attending the tides and re- 
turns of bufineſs, we will find many more vacant 
interludes, than are ſufficient for writing ten ſheets 
of paper in two years ſpace ; eſpecially, upon a ſub- 
ject which requires no reading, and wherein no man 
can write happily, but he who writes his own 
thoughts. With which, pardon me, to think him a 
ſaber wit, who cannot fill one ſheet in three hours; 
by which calculation there needs go only thirty ſe- 
le hours to ten ſheets: and his life is molt uſuriouſ- 
ly employed, who cannot ſpare ſo many out of two 
years in his divertiſment, eſrecially,- when the ma- 
terials are ſuch daily obſervations as are thruũ apo2 
me, and all others by our living in the world, and 
* are ſo orthodox and undeniable, that an ordinary dreſs 
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For this and other good ſervices, our 
learned 


cannot but make them acceptable: and fo few, I 
may ſay none, have written upon the ſubject, 
that I am not put to forge ſomewhat that may be 
* new. But whatever others judge of this or me, I 
* find that it is a part of my employment as a man and 
* a Chriftian, to plead for virtue againſt vice. And 
really, as a barriſter, few ſubjects will employ 
* more my invention, or better more my unlaboured 
* eloquence, than this can do.“ What he has here 
urged, might very well paſs for a ſufficient guard 
againſt any harm that could poſſibly come from this 
quarter to his buſineſs, but he goes ſtill further. He 


was not, it ſeems, without ſome apprehenſions that 


writing at all, though in the way of his profeſſion, 
might be objected to him, and upon that account 
when his P/eadings before the ſupreme court of Scot- 
land made their appearance in publick in 1673, he 
thought proper to introduce them with ſome neceſſary 
reflections, among which one runs thus: I have been 
often aſked, ſays he, two contrary queſtions ; one 
was, how I diverted myſelf during all our fix vacant 
months? and by others, how my employment gave 
me leiſure to write? to anſwer both at once, I con- 
ceive, that a man in two afternoons of each vacant 
week, may write twice more than ever I ſent to the 
preſs ; and he muſt be very buſy who has not theſe 
to ſpare. When I was too young, continues he, 
to write in my own profeſſion, my love to my coun- 
* try tempted me to write moral philoſophy, and to 
adventure on a play and poem. But now that 1 
* find our countrymen could be happy enough in theſe 
* if their inclinations were not leſs than their abilities, 
I have abandoned thoſe employments ; and the 
* ſpring of my age being palt, it is fit thoſe bloſſoms 
* ſhould ripen into fruit.” 

[LE] His ſpeech procured a recall of the advocates to 
their pleadings.) This remarkable ſpeech was conceiv- 
ed in the following terms. *Iam, my Lord Chan- 
«* cellor, come here this morning with very ſmooth and 
calm inclinations ; for I am reſolved that in what re- 
* lates to his Majeſty, my very paſſions ſhall be good 
ſubjects; and it is ſo much my intereſt as well as my 
duty to obey in this caſe, my whole comrades em- 
* ployments and reſpects falling naturally to me jure 
© devoluto upon my very entry, that I am ſure you 
cannot imagine I muſt be overacted by ſome ſtronger 
principle than money or fame. But leſt I ſhould be 
© thought to ſell my principles, or that your Lordſhips 
© ſhould be thought to command what you cannot 
« juſtify ; I do beg leave, with ſubmiſſion to your Lord- 
© ſhips, to aſk ſatisfaction to two ſeruples which ftick 
« with me. Thefirſtis, fince I am fully reſolved to retire 
and not to plead, becauſe of my indiſpoſition, I'con- 
ceive your Lordſhips cannot in juſtice force me to de- 
* clare any thing: for by his Majeſty's letter you are 
only commaded to debar us, till we declare. And 


therefore, by the rule of convarſion, you cannot debar 
« us, till we defire to plead. The condition is here 
« adjeted to a quality which exiſts not ; and if ye con- 
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EA CKENZIE [Sir George] of Roſehaugh, an eminent lawyer and a 
y polite writer, was deſcended from the noble and ancient family of Sea- 
forth in the ſhire of Roſs in Scotland : his father Simon Mackenzie of 
Lochlin, being brother to George Earl of Seaforth, and marrying Eli. 
= zabeth Bruce, daughter to Peter Bruce, D. D. Principal of St Le- 
W nard's college in St Andrews (a), had by her this ſon George, who was 
born at Dundee in the county of Angus, in the year 1636. He 


gave 


early proofs of an extraordinary genius, having gone through his Grammar and all the. 


common claſſic authors uſually taught at ſchool, in the tenth year of his age. With this 
foundation, he was ſent by his parents to the univerſities of Aberdeen and St Andrews, 
where he finiſhed the courſe of his ſtudies in the Greek and Philoſophy at the age of ſix- 
teen (5). After which, being deſigned for the Law, he travelled through France to the 
univerſity of Bourges, where he ſtudied the Code and Pandects for three years; and then 
returning home, was called to the bar, and became an advocate in 1656, before he had 
completed the twentieth year of his age [A]; and young as he was, he became an emi- 
nent pleader in a few years. However, though he made the Law his principal ſtudy, be- 
ing peculiarly intent to diſtinguiſh himſelf in that which he had choſen for his profeſſion, 
yet he did not ſuffer his parts to be buried there, he had an excellent taſte and genius for 
polite learning, which he found ſpare hours to gratify ; and the fruits of this application 
appeared in 1660, when he publiſhed his Aretino or Serious Romance, wherein he gave 
a very bright ſpecimen of a gay and exuberant fancy. And he gave a proof no leſs con- 
ſpicuous of his eloquence and knowledge of the Law the following year, when he was em- 
ployed as advocate for the Marquis of Argyle, who was beheaded at Edinburgh on the 
27th of May that year, for high treaſon. In pleading this caſe he had dropt ſome un- 
wary expreſſions in favour of his client, which he was no ſooner reprimanded for, but he 
replied with a ſurprizing boldneſs, that it was impoſſible to plead for a traytor without 
ipeaking treaſon. His abilities were much taken notice of at this time, and he was pre- 
ferred not long after to the bench of juſtice in the criminal court (c). In 1663, he pub- 
liſhed his Religio Stoici [B], or a fhort diſcourſe upon ſeveral divine and moral ſubjects, 
which was followed two ycars afterwards, by his Moral Eſſay upon Solitude, preferring it to 
publick Employment and all it's Appendages, ſuch as Fame, Command, Riches, Pleaſures, Con- 
werſaticon, Sc. And in 1667, he printed his Moral Gallan!ry, wherein he endeavours to 
prove, that the point of honour, abſtracted from all other ties, oblige men to be virtuous, 
and that there is nothing ſo mean and unworthy of a gentleman as vice; to which is ad- 
ded A Conſolation againſt Calumnies, written in return to a perſon of honour. Theſe, with 


ſome other moral eſſays, beſides a play and a poem (4) [C], were this great man's productions 
"= 


[A] He was admitted an advocate before he was 
twenty years of age.) The examination which the can- 
didates went through before their admiſſion, was very 
ſtrict, as appears from the account of it already given in 
the courſe of this work (1); ſo that it is a conſpicuous 
proof of our author's extraordinary parts and induftry, 
at ſo early a time of his life, as is obſerved in the text 
from the authority there cited ; but to deal fairly with 
our readers, we muſt not omit to obſerve, that there 
ſeems to be a doubt of that earlineſs from the inſcrip- 
tion upon our author's coffin ; where he is ſaid to 
have been per ann. xxxi in Foro Supremo Cauſarum 
Patronus (2), i. e. a Pleader at the Bar for thirty one 
years: whence, reckoning from the time of his death 
in 1691, he could not be admitted before the year 
1650 and that æra ſeems alſo to be countenanced by 
his p/eadings in ſome remarkable caſes before the ſupreme 
courts of Scotland, which go no higher than the year 
1661 (3). . 


[BI Religio Stoici ] The writer of his life tells us 
(4), that he wrote this piece before he was five and 
twenty (that is two years before it was publiſhed) and 
thence juſtly obſerves, that Tis wonderful to find 
* ſo young a perſon make choice of ſuch grave and 
« weighty ſubjects io employ his thoughts upon, and to 
treat them with ſuch variety of learning and exact- 
© neſs of judgment. His obſervations upon things are 
far above what one would imagine him capable of, 
at that time.” His deſign in it was, to uſe his own 
words, to ſhew, that ſpeculations in religion are not ſo ne- 
cefſary, and are more dangerous than fincere prac- 
tice (5). 

[CJ 4 Poem.] The poem is intitled Cælia': Coun- 
try-Houſe and Cleſet; in deſcribing the furniture of 
which, upon the article of the pictures, Sir George 
has the following lines upon that of the Earl of Mon- 
troſe, who was beheaded in Scotland during the rebel- 
lion and*civil wars; which is inſerted in this place as 

| a proper 


(4) P. wi. 


(5) Virtuoſo « 
Stoic, chap. 1h 


voſo r 
uf; 1. 


(6) He ſuppoſes 
this pure pla- 
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with Charles I. 
Feucti the Phi- 
loſupher, Julius 
Cel, Pompey, 
and Cato. 
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in his retirement, during the vacation between the ſummer and winter ſeſſions, as long as his 
growing buſineſs allowed him leiſure for any thoughts foreign to it [DJ. But being ad- 
vanced to the ſtation of King's Advocate in the year 1674 (e), his thdughts and ſtudies 
were wholly taken up afterwards in the. ſervice of his King and country; an eminent in- 
ſtance of which he gave a little before his advancement to that honourable ftation, in 
reconciling the ſenators of the college of juſtice and the advocates. The Lords of Seſſion; 
to ſtrengthen their own power, would not admit of any appeals for remedy of law from 
their deciſions to the Parliament. This the faculty of advocates taking to be an ihcroach- 
ment upon the liberties of the ſubject, and an infringment of former acts of Parliament; 
a hot debate aroſe between them : but the King being informed of it wrote a letter, diſ- 
charging all appeals, and ordering the advocates to ſubmit to the Lords of Seſſion; where- 
upon the greateſt part of the faculty threw off their gowns and left the bar, which ſo in- 
cenſed the Lords of Seffion, that they obtained an order of council for baniſhing them 
twelve miles from Edinburgh. Upon this they retired to Hadington, Linlithgow, and 
other adjacent places, according to the terms of the act of council, Sir George, though 
he was one of thoſe that laid aſide his employment on this account, yet con ſidering the 
great loſs that the ſubjects ſuſtained by it, he made a propoſal for reconciling them in a 
ſpeech before the Seſſion, in the month of November 1674; which being delivered with 
that warmth and concern that accompanied all his pleadings, when there was found the 
leaſt tendency to the good and welfare of the King and country; the Lords took it into 
their ſerious conſideration, and Sir George's propoſal being accepted, the advocates returned 
to Edinburgh, and were admitted to plead [E],. For this and other good ſervices, our 


dy which calculation there needs 


bs 
a proper evidence of the nature and fervency of our au- 
thor's loyalty. 


Montroſe, his country's glory, and it's ſhame, 
Cæſar (6) in all things equall'd, but his fame; 
His heart, tho” not his country, was as great 
As his, and fell yet by a nobler fate: 
Montroſe did fall his country to redreſs, 

But Cæſar fell by them he did oppreſs. 

Duty on valour ſtamps a juſt renown, 

Tis nobler to ſupport, than wear a crown. 


[D] In the vacation while he was diſengaged from 
the proper buſineſs of his profeſſion.) Sir George was ap- 
parently enough aware, that his publiſhing things ſo 
foreign to the Law might be turned to his prejudice in 
that profeſſion, and therefore conſtantly took proper 
care to guard againſt that miſchief. Thus we find him 
concluding his Religious Stoic with this remark. * The 
* multitude, ſays he, (which albeit it hath ever been 
allowed many heads, yet hath never been allowed 
any brains) will doubtleſs accuſe my ſtudies of adul- 
* tery, for hugging contemplations ſo eccentric to my 
* employment. To theſe my return is, that theſe 
6 pou are but the parings of my other ſtudies, and 

cauſe they were put parings, I have flung them 
out into the ſtreets. I wrote them in my retire- 
ments, when I wanted both books and employment ; 
and I reſolve that this ſhall be the laſt inroad I ſhall 
ever make into foreign contemplations (7). But he 
was not able to keep this reſolution, and therefore, 
upon tranſgreſſing again in his Moral Gallantry, he 
uſhered it into the world with an apology prefixed, 
wherein he treats the matter with more ſeriouſneſs, as 
follows. I doubt not but ſome will, out of miſtake, 
* (I hope few will out of malice) think that the writ- 
ing upon ſuch foreign ſubjects, binds this double 
guilt upon me, that I deſert my own employment, 
and do invade what belongs to thoſe of another pro- 
feſſion. But if we number the hours that are ſpent 
in gaming, drinking, or bodily exerciſe {at none 
of which I am dextrous) ; if we conſider what time 
is ſpent in journeys, and attending the tides and re- 
turns of buſineſs, we will find many more vacant 
interludes, than are ſufficient for writing ten ſheets 
of paper in two years ſpace ; eſpecially, upon a ſub- 
ject which requires no reading, and wherein no man 
can write happily, but he who writes his own 
thoughts. With which, pardon me, to think him a 
ſober wit, who cannot fill one ſheet in three hours ; 
only thirty ſe- 
le hours to ten ſheets : and his life is molt uſuriouſ- 
ly employed, who cannot ſpare ſo many out of two 
years in his divertiſment, eſoecially, when the ma- 
terials are ſuch daily obſervations as are thruũ ũpon 
me; and all others by our living in the world, and 
are ſo orthodox and undeniable, that an ordinary dreſs 
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cannot but make them acceptable: and fo few, I 
may ſay none, have written upon the ſubject, 
* that I am not put to forge ſomewhat that may be 
* new. But whatever others judge of this or me, I 
find that it is a part of my employment as a man and 
* a Chriſtian, to plead for virtue againſt vice. And 
really, as a barriſter, few ſubjeAs will employ 
more my invention, or better more my unlaboured 
* eloquence, than this can do.“ What he has here 
urged, might very well paſs for a ſufficient guard 
againſt any harm that could poſſibly come from this 
quarter to his buſineſs, but he goes ſtill further. He 
was not, it ſeems, without ſome apprehenſions that 
writing at all, though in the way of his profeſſion, 
might be objefted to him, and upon that account 
when his Plcadings before the ſupreme court of Scot- 
land made their appearance in publick in 1673, he 
thought proper to introduce them with ſome neceſſary 
reflettions, among which one runs thus: I have been 
often aſked, ſays he, two contrary queſtions ; one 
* was, how I diverted myſelf during all our fix vacant 
* months? and by others, how my employment gave 
© me leiſure to write? to anſwer both at once, I con- 
* ceive, that a man in two afternoons of each vacant 
week, may write twice more than ever I ſent to the 
« preſs; and he muſt be very buſy who has not theſe 
* to ſpare. When I was too young, continues he, 
* to write in my own profeſſion, my love to my coun- 
try tempted me to write moral philoſophy, and to 
adventure on a play and poem. But now that I 
* find our countrymen could be happy enough in theſe 
© if their inclinations were not leſs than their abilities, 
I have abandoned thoſe employments; and the 
* ſpring of my age being palt, it is fit thoſe bloſſoms 
* ſhould ripen into fruit.” 

LE] His ſpeech procured a recall of the advacates td 
their pleadings.) This remarkable ſpeech was conceiv- 
ed in the following terms. I am, my Lord Chan- 
cellor, come here this morning with very ſmooth and 
calm inclinations ; for I am reſolved that in what re- 
* lates to his Majeſty, my very paſſions ſhall be good 
* ſubjes; and it is ſo much my intereſt as well as my 
duty to obey in this caſe, my whole comrades em- 
* ployments and reſpects falling naturally to me jure 
© devoluto upon my very entry, that I am ſure you 
cannot imagine I muſt be overacted by ſome ſtronger 
principle than money or fame. But leſt I ſhould be 
© thought to ſell my principles, or that your Lordſhips 
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© ſhould be thought to command what you cannot 


« juſtify ; I do beg leave, with ſubmiſſion to your Lord - 
© ſhips, to aſk ſatisfation to two ſeruples which ftick 
« with me. Thefirſt is, ſince I am fully reſolved to retire 

and not to plead, becauſe of my indiſpoſition, I con- 


© ceive your Lordſhips cannot in juſtice force me to de- 


4 

4 

* clare any thing: for by his Majeſty's letter you are 

* only commaded to debar us, till we declare. And 

therefore, by the rule of converſion, you cannot debar 

© us, 'till we defire to plead. The condition is here 

+ adjeted to a quality which exiſts not ; and if ye con · 
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learned author was. knighted by the King (F); and, as we have ſaid, was made his Ma- 


jeſty's Advocate, 


and one of the Lords of the Privy - Council in Scotland. His merit as a 


lawyer had unqueſtionably it's proper weight in procuring him theſe diſtinctions [F]; but 


beſides this, he had another recommendation which rendered him 
able, if not to ſay neceſſary, to his Majeſty at this juncture: to underſtand which clearly, 
The Parliament of Scotland meeting, after the 


we muſt take the matter a little higher. 


ticularly accept- 


reſtoration of King Charles the Second, having charged the preceding rebellion upon the 


Solemn 


. ſider the form and even late practices of this houſe, 
„ye will find, that ye have conſtantly ſo T 


for when the act of Parliament ordered all the add. 4 


cates to take the declaration, which was ſtronger 
« than the caſe of this letter, becauſe there, there was 
« poſitive law, and in it a poſitive command ; and yet 
ye never cited advocates, but debarred ſuch as would 
not take the oath. And in the regulations, though 
his majeſty commanded you by a ſolemn letter, yet 
ye only debarred, but did not cite. And if we con- 
ſider the reaſon of the command, or the intereſt of the 
commander, or of thoſe in whoſe favours the com- 
mand is conceived, ye will find, that ye ought only 
to debar, not cite: for his Majeſty deſigning that 
none ſhould appeal from you, this letter is a fence to 
your juriſdiction: and if I be debarred till I declare, 
there can be no fear of my appealing, ſince I muſt 
diſown thoſe appeals before I plead. And what you 
have done agaiaſt my comrades can be no prepara- 
tive againſt me: for they were pleading in their 
gowns, when you debarred them ; but I am not plead- 
ing, nor do I deſire to plead: and I hope it is not 
his Majeſty's intereſt to force his ſubjects to declare. 
And now I am a mere Gentleman, and no Advocate, 
and ſo your juriſdiction reacheth me not; and if 
ever I pretend to be an advocate, I ſhall obey, and 
conform. This declaration is to be the price of my 
privilege and liberty of pleading, and I hope there 
is no reaſon I ſhould be forced to pay the price till 
I take, or at leaſt need, your wares. 
* The ſecond thing wherein I defire to be ſatisfied, 
is this : I conceive that my employment is my eſtate ; 
and if any of you left your ſons advocates, or were 
to marry your daughters to advocates, you would 
think you left them well provided, if their employ- 
ment were good. It is my plough or my ſheep, nay 
it is my life rene - right; and ſo like theſe rights it 
cannot be taken from me, except I commit a crime: 
and therefore, till I be guilty of a crime, I cannot for- 
feit my employment. And I conceive I am guilty of no 
fault or crime: For ſuppoſe theſe appeals or proteſta- 
tions were unlawful, which is all his Majeſty's letter de 
clares; yet appealing or proteſting is no crime, for 
many things are diſcharged (8) which are not criminal, 
and nothing is a crime but what law makes ſo ; but ſo 
it is, there is no law that declares appealing to be a 
crime. Thus we ſee it is declared unlawful to advocate 
cauſes to you below two hundred merks; and yet to 
raiſe an advocation for a leſs ſum is no crime ; nay not 
puniſhable. Prelates are diſcharged to ſet tacks (9) 
for a longer time than their life-time and 19 years, 
and inferior beneficed perſons for longer than three 
years; yet the contravention irritates (10) the deeds, 
but ſubjeRs not the contraveners to puniſhment. I 
have pleaded againſt the exchequer, who are only 
judges to wards ; and yet none thought theſe a crime 
or puniſhable. 2. We were in moſt probable igno- 
rance of this anlawfulneſs, for lawyers have, after 
this act, declared it lawful to appeal and proteſt for 
remeid of law; and expreſs acts of /ederunt have 
allowed proteſtations for remeid of law fince the act 
of Parliament, et poſferiora derogant prioribus; or 
rather your predeceſſors, who beft knew the import of 
theſe acts, have fo interpreted the ambi words 
of the act of Parliament. And whereas it is alledg- 
ed, that thoſe acta and laws are very old, and fo not 
to be founded upon. I conceive this, which is the 
only anſwer that can be made, is very frivolous ; for 
the older they are, by ſo much the nearer to theſe 
times, and ſo were the fitter to interpret the mean- 
ing of theſe old laws: but however they were ſufſi- 
cient warrants for us to have made uſe of them; and 
the following the faith of them may breed a miſftz;e, 
but muſt certainly defend againſt a fault or crime. 

I conceive, my Lord, that neither the King nor 
you are further concerned, than to have this jadica- 
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ue and Covenant and thoſe who adhe 
Epiſcopacy; but though this was carried by a vote which may be termed unanimons, 


to it, paſſed an act for re-eſtabliſhing 
fince 


* tory ſecured againſt ail appeals; and the proper way 
to do this, is by an act for the future, and we: are 
content ſuch an act be made; but it is againſt the na- 
ture of law, eſpecially of puniſhing [penal] law, to 
be drawn backward : and in law, it's ſanction is it's 
fence, and needs no aſſent from ſuch who are to 
obey. And therefore, we ought not in law be 
put to declare our ſubmiſſion to it, but if we tranſ- 

eſs, we are to be puniſhed: nor do even the Par- 
iament more to their acts. And was there ever 
mote done than this in your or your predeceſſors 
acts of federunt. But yet to ſne our ſtrong inclina- 
tions to comply with his Majeſty, we are content to 
declare we ſhall not appeal for the future: ſo that 


all that is betwixt us and you, is, that ye will have 


« 

4 
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* us diſown what we have done. And will your Lord- 
* ſhips loſe ſuch uſeful gentlemen for a word? . where- 
in neither his Majelty or you are concerned; nor 
is it pique or vanity in us to deny it, ſince no gentle- 
* man would diſapprove of what he has done. Nor 
can I fee how his Majeſty loſes any honour in allow- 
ing us this favour ; for what is meanneſs when done 
to equals, is clemency when done to inferiors. And 
* this great French King, was yet pleaſed, when all 
* the advocates in France quit their gowns upon his 
* impoſing a tax upon them, to paſs from the one 
* half of what he demanded ; which was more ſubſtan- 
* tial than what we crave, And I hope his Majeſty 
* will confider how obſequious we have been; for 
though we and our predeceſſors were as free from 
taxes as the French advocates were, yet we. were to 
* pay willingly ; and the declarations and regulations 
* were impoſed upon us; but we preferred our loyalty 
to our juſt liberty: and therefore, having obeyed 
them exactly, when his royal intereſt was concerned, 
and being content to ſecure your intereſt againſt fu- 
* ture appeals, we conceive, that here you ought not 
to be nice upon a punctilio which i — 

Oblige in this your native country who miſs us, 
* as ye know: oblige in this yaar law, that needs ſuch 
© inftruments, eſpecially in it's infancy : oblige your 
* ſelves, who need ſuch informers: and remember, 
that to find out a right defence, is mach more hard 
* and advantageous, than to judge it rightly. 

[FJ His merit as a lawyer, &c ] One inſtance of 
this merit was ſhewn by his collection of pleadings in 
ſome remarkable caſes, to which the deciſions of the 
Lords are ſubjoined ; printed at Edinburgh 1673, 4to. 
In the ſame year he alſo publiſhed an anſwer to ſome 
reaſons printed in England, againſt the overture of 
bringing into that kingdom ſuch regiſters as are in 
Scotland : not long after which, he publiſhed his ob- 
ſervations on the 21ſt act of the 23d Parliament of 
James VI. againſt diſpofitions made in defraud of cre- 
ditors. He afterwards made a preſent of the firſt trea- 
tiſe to Dr Thomas Bourchier, Law-Profeſſor in Ox- 
ford, who returned him an anſwer in Latin, which be- 
gins thus: Ce/ff. Mackenzie. Actiones quas Advecatis 
ſeculi tui dedifti non minorem in me voluptatem excitant, 
quam clientibus tuis victoribus ſolatium ſolebant afferre : 
at, quod clientibus rarius uſu venire ſolet, plures ego deft + 
dero, reliquas etiam wehementer peto, , quod inſatiabilis 
animi vitium eft, fidenter expecto. 

Alciatus in declamatione quam dedit Minutio ſuo, ex uni- 
ca facti ſpecie tentavit quid in hoc genere poſſet, tu rem 
ip/am confeciſti. Yuecunque recolit is in Burdeleso ali- 


i/que per totam Galliam ſelectiſſimis viris, in te uno con- 


veniunt omnia: attiones ous omnes innocens, doctus, 
candidus, ab ipſi Juris Nature fontibus ubique exorſus, 
ſumma cum humanitate ornafli: Leges civiles unde, prob, 


dolor ! deflexe ſunt, rete rationis & facunde werecun- (1) Telos 
diæ inflguraior alter rtvocas, Neoue enim credendum of the ud, 


eſt bomines ſpurcitiem tantam e negotiis co<274uros, 
fs more tuo arguerent, tuogue eloquia uterentur, Sc. 
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ſince only foꝑr or five diſſented, yet it was far from being quietly ſubmitted to, by the 
Preſbyterians, who generally held their form of church-government"to' be Jure divine, or 
of divine right; and therefore, to be maintained under the pain of eternal damnation. 
Hereupon, in order to prevent the old humour from fermenting into à rebellion,” another 
act was pafſed, prohibiting, under ſome penalties, any number above five, who were not 
of the fame family or neighbourhood, to tee: in a conventicle, which was the name given 
to their places of worſhip. Inflametl by this reſtraint, they broke out into an open rebel- 
lion, and were defeated by the King's forces at Pentland-Hills, in November 1666. 
However, the Government thought proper to relax a little from the former ſeverity, and 
they were allowed their own miniſters, who. were ſettled in churches, and in many places 
ſuffered to enjoy the benefices. This indulgence fatisfied ſome of the moſt moderate 
among them, but the generality ſtill remained inflexible, and having rallied their ſcatter- 
ed forces, they preached up rebellious principles to them, and treated their indulged bre- 
thren with as great contempt, as they did the biſhops and the Epiſcopal clergy, calling 
them council curates, and ſeparated from them. Theſe meetings, therefore, were declared 
to be rendezvouzes of rebellion, Oa the other hand, the-rebels put forth a proclamation at 
Sanquhar, wherein they declared, That the Covenant was the original contract betwixt God, 
the People, and ihe King; and therefore, that the King having broken it, forfeited his crown : 
dud by that means, fince he was only to be conſidered as a private ſubjett and *nemy to God, it 
was late fu! for them to kill him, and all who ſerved him, according to the noble examples 0 
Phineas and Ebud (g). In conſequence of this doctrine, the archbiſhop of St Andrews (g) See our au · 
and ſeveral others were murdered, and to defend the murderers, an army was raiſed — 


5 entituled, The 
which the King's forces defeated at Bothwel-Bridge in 1679. There was alſo an inſur- Mabel of pro- 


rect ion of the field-conventiclers the following year, led by one Cameron, who was de- — . 


feated and killed by Colonel Bruce (5). After this, the malecontents had ſeveral meetings i ome C- 
in London, in one of which it was agreed, that 200co men ſhould. be raiſed in Scotland, nant. 
and that the garriſons of Berwick and Carliſle, and all the officers of ſtate ſhould be ſeiz- 338 
ed; which was likewiſe ſeconded by Monmouth and Argyle's rebellions in 1685 (i). It Chronological 
was in the midſt of all theſe troubles, that Sir George Mackenzie was appointed King's eee under 
Advocate, a poſt of the ſame nature in Scotland, with that of the King's attorney-general 
in England. By virtue of this office, he was particularly charged with the management ( Sir George's 
of the proſecutions of ſtate-criminals, and his duty concurred with his political principles, Þrocc:s againt 
which led him to embrace the court. doctrine of paſſive obedience, maintaining with great Bylie of Jervit| 
zeal, that the uncontroverted magiſtrate was, if not actively, yet paſſively, always to be 
obeyed. We need not obſerve, that it is not poſſible for the moſt upright heart to paſs 
through this office in troubleſome and rebellious times, without incurring the hatred of 
many, and the diſpleaſure of more, who have the misfortune to ſee the hand of juſtice 
fall upon their friends, acquaintance, or relations: nor perhaps will it be denied, that the 
office has proved a rock upon which lawyers, of otherwiſe unblemiſhed reputation, have 
been too often ſeen to ſhipwreck a good conſcience, Hence, as Sir George was his Majeſty's 
Advocate during the two laſt mentioned rebellions, it is no wonder that the rebels had a 
particular ſpite and malice againſt him, who, by his office, was obliged to proſecute them 
for their lives; and therefore it was, that they called him the blood-thirſty advocate aud per- 
ſecutor of the ſaints of God. But how unjuſtly theſe aſperſions were thrown upon him, will 
appear, from the great care he took in regulating the forms uſed in the purſuits of treaſon, 
and the mildneſs and tenderneſs that he always ſhewed to the rebels. As to the firſt of 
theſe, it muſt be obſerved, that by the law of Scotland treaſon may be purſued either at 
the inſtance of a private informer, or by the King's Advocate, who is ratione officii calum- 
niator publicus, that is, by his office, the publick informer againſt rebels, If a private 
perſon inform, then his name muſt be expreſſed, that neither he nor any of his relations may 
be uſcd as witneſſes, he muſt likewiſe find ſurety that he ſhall prove it, and that he ſhall inſiſt, 
as being liable in penam talionis, or the ſame puniſhment which the law provided againſt 
ſuch a criminal, in caſe he ſhould fail of proving the crime. (I.) Now always, before 
Sir George came to this poſt, the King's Advocate examined the witneſſes alone; but Sir 
George thinking he might be ſuſpected of being too much intereſted, prevailed with the 
government to get this examination referred to the judges, who in all nations enquire into 
the grounds whereupon purſuits [proſecutions] are to be raiſed. To ſtrengthen the ſecuri- 
ty of the defendant or party accuſed, Sir George uſed to interpoſe with the officers of 
ſtate, before the depoſitions were brought into- the council, and to repreſent to them his 
own ſcruples: and if the officers of ſtate continued till of opinion, that a proceſs was to be 
made out, then he defired the learnedeſt advocates of the nation to be called, before whom the 
depoſitions were read ; and if they concurred in judgment with the officers of ſtate, then 
theſe advocates were ordered to concur with him in the proſecution. (II.) And many of the 
moſt learned and moſt popular advocates did concur with him in the moſt intricate caſes ; 
which it is not to be imagined they would have done, had they thought their pleading in 
theſe caſes was not according to law, or that it was any guilt or fault in them. Though 
by the laws of ſome nations no witneſſes are to be produced for the defendant, but ſuch as 
do appear voſyntarily; yet when our learned advocate was a judge in the criminal court, 
which anſwers to the King's-Bench in England, he ordered, for the good of the people, 
the remedy of exculpation; whereby the defendant repreſenting that he has ſome defences, 
a warrant is given to force the witneſſes whom he names, to appear under fevere * 
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and fuch time is granted to him and them, as may be fufficient for their young ary 
they are examined upon oath, and the jury is obliged to believe any two of .. (though 
no witneſſes are allowed in England to ſwear againſt the King) and this order was after. 
wards turned into an act of Parliament (t-). And to take off all pofitbility of: packing 
juries in Edinburgh, where generally the juries are choſen, it was ordered by the judges, 
at Sir George's earneſt deſire, that the town of Edinburgh ſhould give up a l all their 
houſckeepers, who were able to paſs upon juries, and that all theſe ſhould be named per 
vices, according to the ſituation of the place where they lived. (III.) Berauſe the defendant 
did not know what witneſſes were to be produced againſt him by the King's Advocate, 
and ſo could not have witneſſes ready to prove his objections againſt them; therefore Sir 
George prevailed with the Parliament, that not only he, hut all ſucceeding King's Advo- 
cates, ſhould be for ever afterwards obliged to give with the indictment, a liſt of what 
witneſſes and members of inqueſt were to be uſed by them, and an order to be given for 
citmg any witneſſes that the defendant pledſed, with a competent time for producing them: 
fifteen days being ſtill the leaſt time allowed by. that law for preparing the defendant in all 
ſuch caſes. (IV.) By the form of the criminal court in Scotland, when the day of trial 
or appearance comes, the witneſſes who were preſent at giving the -citation are obliged to 
depoſe upon oath, that they ſaw the citation truly given, and then the King's Advocate 
produced his warrant: and accordingly, Sir George did never profecute any man, till 
he produced-his warrant, as appears from the records of the council and criminal court. 
The advocates for the King and defendant being both called in before the court, the de- 

fendant hears the inditment or ſummons read, and then forty five jury-men are called, 
and the defendant's objectiobos againſt them are diſcuſſed. And though of old, the King's 

Advocate had the naming of the jury, as being preſumed diſintereſted, yet Sir George 

prevailed to get an act of Parliament made (/), whereby the nomination of the jury was 

referred to the judges, and fifteen of theſe forty five are only admitted as a ſufficient jury; 

and the defendant is allowed to challenge or reject any thirty that he pleaſes of the forty 

five, without giving any reaſon for it, and the fifteen who remain make up the jury, and 

are ſet by the judges. (V.) In this court likewiſe, after the depoſitions were taken, the 

advocates for the King and defendant ſpoke to the jury in a full harangue : but becauſe the 

publick intereſt was ſtil] to be preferred to that of private men, therefore the Scotiſh law 

allowed the King's Advocate to be the laſt ſpeaker in all criminal caſes, till Sir George 

prevailed with the Parliament (m) to give the laſt word to the defendant in all caſes, ex- 

cept that of treaſon ; becauſe ordinarily the greateſt impreſſion is ſuppoſed to be made by 

the laſt pleading. (VI.) Laſtly, in this court of old, the clerk uſed to be incloſed with 

the jury for their direction; but Sir George procured, that becauſe the clerk had ſome de- 

pendance upon the Crown, he might be excluded from going in with them, and that they 

might chuſe their own clerk, which was accordingly done, and eſtabliſhed by act of Par- 

liament (n). To conclude in our author's own words: No man who endeavoured to 

* leſſen the power of the King's Advocates by acts of parliament and regulations, can be 

thought to have had any inclination to ſtretch it. As alſo, he may value himſelf for 


| © refuſing to accept the King's Advocate*s place, till his predeceſſor. reſigned it under 


his hand: that he never informed againſt any man, nor ſuggeſted, any proſecution : 
that when a proſecution was motioned; he pleaded as much in private for the defendant, 
© if the caſe was dubious, as any of his Advocates did in the trial, except when he was 
* ſuſpected of friendſhip to the defendant, or of a deſire to become popular. And no age 


did fee ſo many thouſands pardoned, nor ſo many indemnities granted, as was in his 


(2) Vineicat on 
of King Charles 
the Second's C- 
verniment. 


( Ibid. 


time; which as it muſt be principally aſcribed to the extraordinary clemency of the 
* Kings he ſerved, fo it may in ſome meaſure be aſcribed to the biaſs which Sir George had 
to the merciful hand (os). And the truth of all this evidently appears, if we conſider, that 
during theſe rebellions, although twenty thouſand had been publickly guilty, yet there died 
not two hundred by the criminal court (p), and above a hundred and fifty of theſe might have 
faved their lives by ſaying, God ſave the King: not that the refuſing to ſay this was made 
a crime, but that this eaſy defence was allowed them to fave their lives; and there died 
not above (ix in all the time that Sir George was advocate, except for being in actual re- 
bellion, and for aſſaſſination clearly proved againſt them. But the moſt clamorous inſtan- 
ces of our author's cruelty, is, in the deaths of ſome particular perſons who were executed, 
as was pretended, by Sir George's ſtretching the laws too far. It muſt be owned, if this 
charge was well ſupported, that no excuſe of his acting therein miniſterially, by virtue 
only of his office, would be a ſufficient vindication of his conduct; therefore it will be 
neceſſary to employ a note in laying before the reader, a true ſtate of the cafe in each of 
theſe inſtances [G, in order to ſhew that. none of theſe people were executed but _ 
| mo 


laws of Scotland puniſhable as treaſon: and it having 


100 tall give a true fas of the caſe in the 
been proved againſt him, that he was acceſſary to and 


zotos.] The caſes are thoſe of Mitchel, Lermouth, Bail- 


lie of Jerviſwood, the Earl of Argyle, and two poor 
women. But as it may be thought too tedious to run 
through them all, we ſhall only ſpeak to the moſt re- 
markable, referring the reader for the reſt to our au- 
thor's book itſelf. Theſe two are Baillie of Jerviſ- 
wood, and the Eart of Argyle. As to the firſt, it is be- 


youd all diſpute, that miſprifion of tzeaſon is by the 


concealed a defign of raifing 20,000 men, and ſeizing 
the garriſons of Berwick and Carliſle, and the- officers 
of ſtate, he could not eſcape the puniſhment of the law. 
Yet Sir George had ſuch a regard for this gentleman, 
that: he no not bring an indictment againſt him, till 
Sir George Lockhart, and one of the moſt learned 
of the Judges, did declare that the point of law _ 
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moſt juſt grounds. Ia the mean time, it muſt needs raiſe a great idea of the activity of 
his genius and extenſive knowledge, that, notwithſtanding the prodigious throng of buſi- 
neſs, and that upon the moſt important affairs of the nation was diſpatched by him, yet 
he found ſo much leiſure, and employed it ſo well, that if we conſider the productions of 
his pen, in illuſtrating the laws and cuſtvitis of his country; in vindicating the monarchy 
inſt the contrivances, afperſions, and principles, of the Fanaticks, and other enemies, 
cogether with what he wrote for advanci 


be 


dierne [H], una cum actione 
book greatly eſteemed by 


the 
the 
his own relations and of his own perſuaſion; I mean 
Preſbyterians (12). | 

But the caſe of the Earl of Argyle has made the 
greateſt noiſe of any, becauſe it was reſcinded by an 
act of K. William and Q Mary's Parliament. But 
the undeniable matter of fact was this: The Teſt being 
enacted to be a bulwark to the Proteſtant religion, as 
upon the event it proved; the Earl would not take 
it but with a declaration, that he did take it as far as 
it was confiſlent with itſelf, or with the Proteflant 
religion: and, faith he, I declare, that I mean not to 
bind up mjeif to wiſh or endeavour any alteration 1 
think to the advantage of the Church and State. The 
Privy-Council obſerving that the Teſt, by one part of 
this declaration, appeared ridiculous, and by the other 
became ineffectual to all the intents and purpoles for 
which it was deſigned, (for by this every man's opini- 
on became the rule of his loyalty, and therefore obli- 
ged to be no farther loyal than he thought conveni- 
ent) they earnefily dealt with the Earl, to acknow- 
lege that he was in the , or elſe to ſuppreſs it ; 
ſince by act of Parliament all ſuch as put limitations 
upon their loyalty are guilty of treaſon, and that this 
act was made upon moſt juſt and neceſſary motives 
For the foundation of the rebellion in K Charles the 
Firſt's time, was, That by the Covenant, the ſubjes 
were no further obliged to own the King's intereſt, 
than in ſo far as it agreed with the word of God, and 
the laws of the land, of which every private man made 
bimſelf judge. And if this were allowed, no oath of 
allegiance could bind, and conſequently all ſociety 
muſt be diſſolved. Yet the Earl would neither do the 
one nor the other. The Duke of York, then High- 
Commiſſioner to the Parliament of Scotland, being aſ- 
ſured by one of the beſt lawyers in the nation, that 
the Earl's declaration imported treaſon, Sir George 
was obliged by his office, though much againſt his own 


or a ing the honour and glory of his country, we ſhould 
apt to think moſt part of his time had been ſpent in his cloſet. This will appear from 
a view of his excellent writings upon all theſe ſubjects. 

oo nt Jaws and cuſtoms, beſides the pieces already mentioned, he publiſhed A Diſcourſe upon the 
ese Laws and Cuſtoms of Scotland in matters criminal + where is to be ſeen, how the Civit Law, 
— and the Laws and Cuſtoms of other nations, do agree with and ſuppl! 


For inſtance, to illuſtrate the 


pply thoſe of. Scotland. 


gc be cat of Printed at Edinburgh, 1678, 4to. This was followed by his Idea Eldquentie forenfis bo- 

forenſi ex unaquaque juris parte, 
the kearned, both for the uſefulneſs of the matter and the 
of the language (2). To the ſame purpofe he publiſhed The Inſtitutions of the 
e. Scotland, Edinb. 1684, 12mo (7), a book then of ſo great uſe for the underſtanding © 


their law, that it has gone through feveral impreſſions both there and in England. Two 
years afterwards came out his Obſervations upon the Atts 


Beſides theſe, ſeveral other treatiſes of Law are inferted in his Works, printed 


Edinb. 1681, 8vo. A 
purity 


of Parliament. Edinb. 1686, fol. 
at Edin- 


\ bargh, 


probatioft were both moſt clear, and concurred in ft for the Bar, which is prefixed to his pleadings be- 
proceſs with him: and ſome of the witneſſes were "th the. ſupreme court of Scotland: on ö 


— * 1 following remark in — 
country. It may ſeem, ſays he, a paradox to others, 
© but to me it — andeniable that the Scottiſh 
idiom of the Britiſh tongue is more fit for pleading, 
* than either the Engliſh idiom or the French tongue. 
For certainly a pleader muſt uſe a briſk, ſmart, and 

quick way of ſpeaking ; whereas the Engliſh, who 
are a grave nation, uſe a too flow and grave pro- 
nunciation, and the French a too ſoft and effeminate 
one. And therefore, I think, the Engliſh is fic for 
© haranguing, the French for complimenting, but the 
* Scots for pleading. Our pronunciation is hke our- 
* ſelves, fiery, abrupt, ſprightly, and bold; their 
« greateſt wits being employed at Court, have indeed 
* inriched very much their language as to converſa- 
© tion, but all ours, bending themſclves to ſtudy the 

Law, the chief ſcience in repute with us, hath much 
ſmoothed our language as to pleading. And when I 
compare our Jaw with the law of England, [ perceive 
that our law favours more pleading than theirs does ; 
for their ſtatutes and decifions are ſo full and autho- 
* ritative, that ſcarce any caſe admits pleading ; but, 
like an hare killed in the feat, tis immediately ſur - 
* prized by a deciſion or a ſtatute. Nor can I enough 
* admire, why ſome of the wanton Engliſh undervalue 
* ſo much our idiom, ſince that of our gentry differs 
little from theirs; nor do our commons ſpeak ſo 
* rudely, as thoſe of Yorkſhire. As to the words 
* wherein the difference lies, ours are for the moſt part 
old French words, borrowed during the old league 
© betwixt the two nations, as cane for cinnamon, and 
* /ervit for napkin, and a thouſand of the like ſtamps ; 
* and if the French tongue be at leaſt equal to the 
* Engliſh, I ſee not why ours ſhould be worſe than it. 
Sometimes alſo, our fiery temper, has made us, for 
* haſte, expreſs ſeveral words into one, as four for 
* duſt in motion ; flurdy for an extraordinary giddine/s, 


inclination, on account of the perſonal kindneſs he &c.. But generally words fgnificant ex _— and 
had for the Earl, to proſecute him for high - treaſon, * therefore one word is hardly better than another. 


and he was found guilty, after a full debate, wherein 
eight or nine of the beſt lawyers of the uation by a po- 
fitive command from the council, did aſſiſt the Earl: 


and whereas many have admired that he was not pro- 


ſecuted, and condemned afterwards, when the Earl 
by an open rebellion invaded his country, it proceeds 
from their ignorance of the laws of England and Scot- 
land; by which no perſon can be tried for the very 
ſame crime for which he ſtands convicted, though he 
may for a crime which deſerves a greater puniſhment : 
for the law has exhauſted it's revenge by the firſt ſen- 
tence. Vet Sir George obſerves, * where a new nocori- 
* ous aggravation ſupervenes, as in this caſe of Argyle, 
* which is ſo clear, that it can admit of no debate, nor 
* needs no probation ; it were very unjuſt, that the 
law ſhould not here be put in execution, though the 
* firſt ſentence had been thought too ſevere to deſerve 
nnr 

[H] Idea eloguentiæ forenfi: bediernæ, &c.) Beſides 


this, our author wrote an Ey p what Eloquence i: 
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Their language is invented by courtiers and may be 
* ſofter, but ours by learned men and men of buſineſs, 
and ſo muſt be more maſſy and ſignificant. And for 
our pronunciation, befide what I faid formerly of 
it's being more fitted to the complexion of our peo- 
© ple, than the Engliſh accent is; I cannot but re- 
© member them, that the Scots are thought the nation 
© under heaven, who do with moſt eaſe, learn to pro- 
* nounce beſt the French, Spaniſs, and other foreign 
„languages, and all nations acknowledge that they 
* ſpeak the Latin with the moſt intelligible accent; 
© for which no other reaſon can be given, but that our 
accent is natural, and has nothing, at leaſt little in 
it, that is peculiar. I ſay not this to aſperſe the 
© Engliſh, they are a nation I honour ; but to reprove 
the petulancy and malice of ſome among them, who 
© think they do their country good ſervice, when they 
* reprvach ours. "a 
Fon 2 dna purſyrre recuſet. 


34 A [I] Obſervations 


Laws of 


(r) Several elo- 
giums — this 4 
piece, by the uni- 
verfityofBourges, 
and by the Pro- 
feſſors of Law at 
Leyden, Frank- 


F fort, Dantzic, 


Paris, and Ox- 
ford, are printed 
at the end of Sir 
George's Life, 
ubi ſupra, 
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burgh, 1716, in two volumes, folin, Accordingly, in vindicatadn of 
wrote his Jus Regium': or, The juſt. and folid Foundations of Monarchy in general, and more 


| he 


eſpecially of the Monarchy of Scotland, maintained egainft Buchanan, Naphtak, ' Doleman, 


Milton, &e. This piece was publiſhed 


| at Londba in 1684; and, being dedicated and 


© preſented by the author to the univerſity of Onſand, the members thereof, aſſembled in 
Convocation on the ninth of June the ſame year; ordered a letter of thanks to be ſent to 


() It is printed 


at the end of his 


Life. 


t) The author 
ot the Reaſons 
had alledged, 
that theſe regi- 
ters were intro- 


him (6). In the ſame ſpirit he publiſhed his Diſcovery of abe Fanatick Plat, printed at Edin- 
burgh the ſame year in folio; and his Yimdication 
reign of Charles IT, Sc. 1691, 4to. To which was added, the method of 
againſt criminals, as alſo ſome of the Fanatical Covenants, as 


of the Government of Scotland during the 
preceeding 
they were printed and pub. 


liſhed by themſelves in that reign. - Edinb. 1683, 4ro. Sir George was no leſ concerned 
and zealous in whatever contributed to the honour of his nation, of which he gave four 
noble inſtances. The firſt was, his Obſervations on the Laws and Cuftoms of Nations 'as ts 
Precedency, with the Science of Heraldry, as a part of the Law of Nations [I J, &c. The 


ſecond was 
that had happened through the 
unaccountable 


in his Defence of ihe Royal Line and Antiquities of Scotland. 
long and bloody wars between the two kingdoms, and the 
proceedings of the Scotiſn reformers in burning and deſtroying all their re- 


The devaſtations 


duced into gcot- ligious houſes and libraries, had deſtroyed moſt of their records; fo that an overrure was | 


land, on account 
of the 


made for taking 


from them what records remained. Hereupon Sir George, in 1673. 
publiſhed An Anſwer to ſome Reaſons printed in England, » 13 


againſt the overture of bringing 


end . — into that kiugdom ſuch regiſters as are in Scotland (t ). But the rudeſt attack upon the anti- 
uity of the royal race of Scotland, and the veracity of their hiſtorians, was made in Ar 
iftorical Account of Church Government, as it was in Great Britain and Ireland, when they 


(«) With the firſt received the Chriſtian Religion z by the learned Dr William Lloyd, then Biſhop of 


endeavours to 
di ſprove. 


fo lowing title: 
Defenfio Anti- 
quitatis Regalis 
Scotorum proſa- 
piz, quo ofendi- 


St Aſaph; In 1680. To this Sir George 
A 


ge made a very warm reply, in his book intitled, 
Defence of the Royal Line f Statland,' with a true account when the Scots were governed by 
Kings in the iſland of Bri/ain. This was printed at London in the latter end of June 1685 ; 


turaquoprimum but before the publication, it was animadverted on by the famous Dr Edward Scilling- 
fleet (who had ſeen it in manuſcript) in the preface to his book intituled,  Origines Britan- 
nice, &c. To which Sir George made a reply the following year, under the title of The 
Antiquity of the Royal Line of Scotland further cleared and defended, againſt tbe Exceptions 
laich offered by Dr Stilling fleet, in bis Vindication of the Biſhop of St Aſaph. Lond. 1686. 


tempore Scotia 
Regitus guberna- 
ta fit : Libris E- 
piſcopi Aſapben- 
Ft, & doctiſſimi 
Stillinflitii, 

8. % T. D. op- 
poũ ta. Auctore 
Georgio Mac ten- 
u, Regio in 
Scotia Advocato. 
Ex Anglico in 
Latina linguam 
verla a P. S. 


After which there was no more heard of this controverſy. But an ap 
been made ſome time afterwards to the learned abroad on the fide of Sir George, 


| ſeemed to have 
whoſe 


books were put into Latin, and printed at Utrecht in 1689 (u), and then preſented to 
William-Henry Prince of Orange. His Highneſs wrote two very obliging letters of thanks 
to Sir George for his performance [X J. The third inſtance of our author's zeal for the 


[1] Obſervations on Precedency, and the ſcience of 
Heraldry, c.] We have the following account of this 
performance by a 2 of unrivalled knowledge in 
this art: it is the ſubject of a letter to Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, which — thus: Sir, There's no man rea - 
dier than myſelf to give all honour and reſpect due 
* to the merits of your friend the worthy Sir George 
Mackenzie of Roſehaugh. Their Majeſties Charles 
II. and James IId's advocate, a faithful and loyal ſer- 
* vant all his life; who was an ornament to his coun- 
try, and gave luſtre to his name. and family, by his 
* many virtues and eminent qualities ſcarce to be found 
* in one but himſelf, which do, and will appear in all 
* ages, by his many learned works and merit, to be 
« perpetuated by the politeſt pen. 

* Two of which, his Precedency, and Science of 
* Heraldry, relate to my profeſſion of armories : the 
firſt being ſomewhat extrinſic, containing obſerva- 
tions upon precedency ....... ſo well done, with 
many noble queſtions of law, there learnedly diſcuſ- 
* ſed, to the ſatisfaction of all, that I ſhall ſay no 
* more of it. : 

As for the other, his Science of Heraldry, I ſhall 
* with all brevity give my opinion, (it being your de- 
« fire) of it's worth and parts, as it was the firſt work 
aof that nature publiſhed with us, adds no lefs to Sir 
> orge's honour than his others do, being the beſt 
done ſyſtem (confidering it altogether) of it's kind 
« yet extant, and is preferable not only to ſuch pub- 
* liſhed in En but in other countries. Mene- 
* ſtrier's works of that nature, in ſome parts, may be 
* excepted.” The letter proceeds in deſcribing the 
particulars of this performance both in the ſpeculative 
and practical part of Heraldry, and mentioning a manu- 
ſcript left by Sir George to ſupply a deſect in the lat 
ter part, obſerves, that this manuſcript has furniſhed 

und and encouragement to others to work upon. 

frer which the writer concludes thus: * Having 
© ſhewn the beauties and defects of Sir George's He- 
* raldry, I cannot but in juſtice to him, continue to 


— Mackenzis.. G. H. Prince d'Orange.” 


„ . Ronour 
© ſay of it; as I have done before in my Eflay of 
* Marks of Cadency, that our country has been hap- 
pier of late than others, in his Syſtem of Heraldry 
being more exact, and his obſervations and remarks 
* more profitable; than many other pieces of that na- 
* ture to be met with, and to be preferred to any our 
neighbouring nation can _ and what could 
* we not have expected from him, had he been leſs 
* concerned in the publick buſineſs of the kingdom, 
* when in all the throng of affairs, his different works 
prove him a great man, whoſe ius could not be 
* confined to one ſubjeft, being a perfect maſter of 
many; and his merits are too well known to ſtand 


nin need of any encomium, 


From, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant 
Alexander Niſbet. (14). 


[X] Letters of the Prince of Orange, &fc.) Theſe 
are in French as follow : 755 | 


* Monfieur, A la Haye le 20 de May 1685. 
jay receu votre lettre du 19 d' Avril, enſemble avec 
je livre, dont vous avez voulu ma faire preſent. Ce- 
* luy dont vous faites encore mention dans la meſme 
lettre, m'a renda du meſme, & je vous remercie 
beaucoup de l'un & de l'autre; au reſte vous pouvez 
etre aſſure, qu' ayant une grande eſtime pour votre 
* merite, je ſeray toujours tres aiſd de vous le te- 
* moigner aux occaſions, que je pourray en avoir par 
des effets, qui vous feront connoure qui je ſais, 


Monfieur, 


ur, 


(14) The mike 
of the Herald) 
of Scotland, 4 
book in the 
higheſt _ 
A copy 0 
letter is inſerted 
at the end of o 
author's Lie, 
ubi ſupra 
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honour and good of his county was, the founding of the Lawyers Library at Edinburgh in 
1689. This goes by the name of the Advocates Library, and was afterwards ſtored with 
variety of manuſcripts, eſpecially relating to the antiquity of the Scotiſh nation, and with 
all ſorts of books in all the ſciences, claſſed in that excellent order, and planned by him in 
an elegant Latin oration, which he pronounced upon that occaſion (). The laſt inſtance ( This ſpeck 
we ſhall give of his zeal for the honour of his country, is his ſolid and judicious refſections , geriet 
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tio ina tin 
u the advantages, and diſc en that would happen by an incorporating union between * — 
the two kingdoms, illuſtrated by an hiſtorical account of three attempts that had been made — Oo- 
ſince King James the Sixth's acceſſion to the throne of England; all of which proved in- min Cys 
effectual, but was compleated by Queen Anne in 1707. Sir George's zeal for propa- v. — 


gating piety and virtue was no leſs conſpicuous, than that which he had ſhewn in illuſtra- 
ting the laws, and defending the rights, privileges, and honours, of his country. Beſides 
thoſe excellent moral and divine eſſays which he publiſhed in his youth, as already men- 
tioned, he wrote ſeveral others, the titles whereof may be ſeen below [L}. But it is time rundam aged 
to proceed to the laſt ſcene of our author's life. Upon the abrogation of the penal laws by ne * 
King James the Second, our Advocate, however ſteady in his loyalty, thought himſelf ingenious perfor- 
under a neceſſity of laying down his place, being convinced, that he could not, with a che charger f 
conſcience, perform the duties of it in that point. He was ſucceeded by Sir John be of bis con- 
mple, who, however, did not long continue in it; for that unfortunate Prince being cu ue ban 
convinced of his error, reſtored our author to his former poſt, in which he continued 'tiſl with thar (mare 


the Revolution, always firm to his maſter's intereſt and the Proteſtant religion. Upon this = — rag 
— in the 


Facultati Advo- 
cat orum Decang 
habita. To 
which is added, 
Characteres quo- 


mance, w in 


firſt council that was called in Scotland after the Prince of Orange's e, is the 
ding, the propoſal being made, that an addreſs ſhould be ſent up to the Prince with teat of the Scots, 
the higheſt acknowledgments of — for his generous undertaking to free them from ag "ogy 
Popery, and the offers of their ſervice to him for the future, Sir George told them, that a4. 

this was againſt their duty and allegiance to their lawful ſovereign, and therefore adviſed 

them to conſider ſeriouſly what they were going to do; which put a ſtop to it at that 

time. Not long after this he gave over acting either as Advocate or Counſellor, hoping 

that the Prince of Orange would ſtand by his declaration, and return to his own country 

when matters were adjuſted between the King and his ſubjects; and that he might con- 

tribute all that was in his power to ſo good a deſign, he wrote his Memorial to the Prince 

of Orange (x). In the mean time a propoſal was made to that Prince, that Sir Cedige (x) Printed in big 
and ſeveral others ſhould be declared incapable of any publick employment ; but the Prince ae Knees 
abſolutely refuſed it, being reſolved to put no body in deſpair, 'till once he knew how * 

they intended to behave for his intereſt, When the Convention of Eſtates met, in order 

to determine the point about the vacancy of the Throne, and accepting the Prince of 

Orange for their ſovereign, as had been done in England, Sir George argued warmly in 


defence 


* Monſieur, A la Haye le 17 de May 1686. 

* Jay receu devotre part le livre, que vous venez de 
donner nouvellement au publicq, vous pouvez etre 
aſſure, que j eſtime 1 le zele, que vous con- 
* tinuez de temoigner pour I'honneur & la gloire de la 
* Maiſon Royale, & pareillement Paffe&ion, que vous defigned to make all men happy, and there is no hap- 
* conſervez a mon Egard. Vous pouvez Etre aſſeure de E without pleaſure; and that as he rejoiced when 
ma reconnoiſſance pour les occafions, que je pourray he ſaw that all that he had made was „ fo he was 
avoir de vous en donner des marques, & de la verite, defirous that man might find out this good, beth for 
dont je ſuis, | making himſelf thereby happy, and for inviting him 
the more to magnify the Creator. And therefore, to 


moſt conſpicuous example of that true uſe, which he 
concludes with this excellent remark. * I defign not 
this, ſays he, to leſſen the eſteem due to true wit, and 
that pleaſantneſs of converſation which ariſes from it, 
as flowers from the root. The Almighty certainly 


Monſieur, ſweeten the miferies which naturally embitter human 

| life, God has illaminated ſome with a pleaſantneſs of 

Votre tres affectione, humour which rejoices the ſociety into which they 

| | | come, as the ſun illuminates the room into which it 

a vous rendre ſervice, enters. Theſe are they who having peace of conſci- 

ence at home, are thereby allowed to be glad; and 

Sir George Mackenzie. G. H. Prince d'Orange.* who having wit, employ it in turning the right fide 


of things to them, underſtanding as well to find oat 


TE SE 


=. 
K 
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[Li The titles whereof may be ſeen below.) Theſe 
are, I. Moral Eſſays on Happineſs. 1. That nothing 
without us can make us happy. 2. How far the Mo- 
ral Philoſophy of the Ancients can make us happy. 
3- That the Moral Philoſophy of the Heathens was not 
able to make us happy. 4. That the Chriſtian reli- 
gion is excellently contrived for rendering men happy 
both here and hereafter. II. Solitude preferred to 
publick loyment. III. The Moral : 
Frugality. IV. A Moral Paradox, maintaining that it 
is eaſier to be virtuous than vicious. V. Reaſon, an 


Eſay. Part 1. How weakly men reaſon in matters of 


greateſt importance. Part 2. Whence it that 
man is ſo unreaſonable, and how to improve our reaſon. 
Biſhop Burnet, who, as his manner was in general, 
eſpecially to thoſe of different political principles, re- 
preſents our author as a ſlight and ſuperficial writer, 
and ſays his books of law are many and full of faults, yet 


Lueg of allows him to be a man of life and wit (15). And he 


has given an admirable proof of it in this Eſſay ; where 
he 


Hiſtory of 


the true uſe of wit, and in doing it gives a 


what is pleaſant in any object, as artiſts do to find a 
piece of gold in a barren mountain. This is the true 
uſe of wit ; and if at any time they uſe it to treat vice 
or extravagancy in ridicule, it is not from any malice 
to the net, but from a defire to reform him, and 
mankind by him. There is a juſtice in ſourgiag, de- 
faming, and baniſhing vice, and this juriſdiction is 
given 55 heaven, immediately to ſuch as have ſenſe; 
of whom, upon that account, the greateſt rulers ſtand 
in awe: and fo much reverence is due to them, that 
the reſt of mankind beſtow applauſe according to their 
inclinations. Bitterneſs then, and ſullen moroſeneſs, in 
wit is the tyrrany of this juriſdiftion. If it be inſo- 
lent, it is the wrong fide of this delicate picture, a 
flaſhing light, which at firſt dazzles, but thereafter 
blinds: a delicious fruit corrupted into bitterneſs, and 
a beautiful face wrinkled by fretting humours. 

The Ancients termed wit a ſalt, and that is not fit 
for food, but for ſeaſoning ; it may be uſed plentifully 
in converſation, moderately in bufineſs, but never ia 


religion.” 
| [4] Deſcendid 
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We Fa- 
Ai, Vol. 11. col. 
236. Our au- 


at this time, as 


appears by the 
dedication of it to 
the univerſity, 


(es) This was 
written in 1726, 


u Ac K 2 N 2 1 


life having collected what had been ſaid of him by ſeveral learned men in their writings, 
has given us his character, as follows: That he was a gentleman of a pleaſant and uſeful 


converſation, but a ſevere oppoſer of vicious and looſe principles in whomſoever he found 
them. He was a great lover of the laws and cuſtoms of his country; and from his many 
excellent writings upon them it appears, that no man underſtood the Law of Nations, the 
Civil Law, and the Laws of his own country, better than he did. He was regardleſs of 
riches and popularity; frugal in his expences ; temperate in his diet, being a great enemy 
to all ſorts of extravagance and debaucheries. He was a faithful friend, a loyal ſubject, an 
able ſtateſman, a conſtant advocate for the clergy and univerſity, a zealous defender of piety 
and religion in all companies and on all occaſions, againſt the attacks of Atheiſts, Deiſts, and 
all ſorts of ſectaries that differed from the Church of England, of which he was a true and 


faithful ſon. His abilities in his profeſſion were great, being a great maſter of e 


loquence, as 


appeared in all his pleadings at the Bar, which were conſtantly accompanied with all thoſe 
hidden and wandring beauties, which never fail to charm and captivate the affections of 
mankind, and which he never exerted but with the greateſt integrity, being a perſon of 


ſtr honour and juſtice in all his actions. 


His natural parts were extraordinary good, 


which he improved by indefatigable pains, and made himſelf thoroughly acquainted with 


the beſt writers ancient and modern. 


The gaiety of his fancy and fertility of his invention 


were corrected by ſo exact a judgment, that he is copious upon all his ſubjects, and yer 
very cloſe and pertinent, All his thoughts are clear and coherent, and his moſt ſerious 
diſcourſes have ſuch variety of curious remarks and obſervations, as render them very plea- 
ſant and diverting. He was acquainted with moſt of the learned men in Britain, particu- 

larly with thoſe of the univerſity of Oxford and of the Royal Society; nor was he leſs fa- 
mous among the learned men abroad, eſpecially the Lawyers in France and Holland. 
He was twice honourably married ; firſt to a daughter of Dickſon of Hartry, one of the 
Senators of the college of Juftice, by whom he had three ſons and two daughters. The 
ſons died before him unmarried. His eldeſt daughter, Agnes, was married to the Sheriff 
of Bute, whoſe predeceſſor, Sir John Stewart (commonly called the Black Stewart), was 
ſon to King Robert the Second. She brought her huſband the preſent Earl of Bute (a a), 
and one daughter, married to the Viſcount of Garrack. His other daughter, Elizabeth, 
was alive in 1716, and had been twice married, firſt to Cockburn of Langton, a gentle- 
man of an ancient and honourable family; and then to Sir James Mackenzie of Royſton, 
one of the Senators of the college of Juſtice, and ſon to the Earl of Cromarty ; to both 


whom ſhe has brought ſeveral children. 


Sir George's ſecond lady was a daughter of the 


Laird of Pitcur in the county of Angus, a gentleman of an ancient family ; ſhe was a 
lady of great piety and virtue, and remarkably diſtinguiſhed by the afteCtionate regard ſhe 
bore to her huſband's memary, which was extended to all his relations. This lady 
brought him two children, a ſon and a daughter, both of whom died unmarried. © Beſides 
what he publiſhed himſelf he left ſeveral manuſcripts, ſome of which were printed in his 


Works [NV], already mentioned. 


LMI] Elogium of him.) Many other epitaphs and 
poems were compoſed on him, of which firſt the wrj 
of his life has preſerved three, which he ſays had ob- 
tained an univerſal approbation. The firſt is a Latin 
epigram placed beneath his pifture in tail douce 
1686, by Thomas Gleg, D. M. and one of the beſt 
poets in his age. The ſecond is in Latin too, by the 
famous Dr Archibald Pitcairne ; and the third in Eng- 
liſh, by an anonymous author. 


LN] Some manuſcripts printed in his xworks.) Several 


of theſe have been mentioned in the courſe of this me- 


jter moir, to which we ſhall only add one more, and that 


is intitled, an Index of ſome illuſtrious Caſes lately 
controverted in Europe, more eſpecially in Britain, 
upon which Sir George Mackenzie deſigned to write ; 
found among his manuſcripts, and writ with his own 
hand. This contains no leſs than forty-four cafes, upon 
ſome of the moſt interefling occurrences of thoſe times, 
the forty-ſecond of which is, Fhether Dr Burnet might 
have transferred bis Allegiance, P. 
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MACLAURIN {Cor1n (a)], an eminent Mathematician, deſcended of an ancient (*) 
family [A] in Argyleſhire in Scotland, was born in February 1698, 

ks after his birth he loſt his father. 


at Kilmoddan in that 
However, that loſs was in a 


good 
meaſure ſupplied to the orphan family by the kindneſs of their uncle Mr Daniel Maclau- 
rin, Miniſter of Kilfinnan, Not long after her huſband's death, Mrs Maclaurin left Ar- 
gyleſhire (where, jointly with her ſiſters, ſhe was poſſeſſed of a ſmall patrimonial eſtate) and 
ſettled at Dumbarton for the ſake of her childrens education; but dying in 1707, that care 


afterwards devolved entirely to their uncle. 


In 1709 Colin was fent to Glaſgow, and pla- 


ced under the care of Mr Gerſham Carmichael, an eminent Profeſſor in that univerſity. 
Here he proſecuted his ſtudies with uncommon diligence and ſurprizing ſucceſs [B], eſpe- 
cially in the Mathematicks, to which learning his genius diſcovered itſelf by an accident 


at twelve years of age [C]. 


In his 15th year he tgok the degree of Maſter of Arts, and 


applying himſelf to Divinity, he ſpent a year in that ſtudy ; after which he left the uni- 
verſity, and lived retired for the moſt part at his uncle's houſe [D], 'till near the end of 
1717, when he was appuinted Profeſſor of Mathematicks in the Mariſhal college of Aber- 
deenſE]. And two years after, he took the opportunity of the vacation to go to Lon- 
don; where, beſides Dr Hoadley then Biſhop of Bangor, Dr Samuel Clarke, and ſeveral 
other eminent men, he became acquainted with Sir Iſaac Newton, whoſe friendſhip he 


ever after eſteemed the greateſt honour and happineſs of his life. 


At this time he was ad- 


mitted a member of the Royal Society; two papers of his were inſerted in their Tranſac- 
tions, and his treatiſe, intitled Geometria Organica [FI], was publiſhed with the approba- 


[4] Deſcended of an ancient family] The family 
had been long poſſeſſed of the iſland of T'yrrie upon the 
coalt of Argyleſhire. His grandfather Daniel, remov- 
ing to Inverara, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in reitoring that 
town after the ruin it ſuffered in the civil wars; and 
has left ſome memoirs of his own times, which ſhew 
him to have been a perſon of worth and ſuperior abili- 
ties. John the ſon of Danie!, and father of our au- 
thor, was miniſter of Glenderule, where he was a 
faichful and diligent paſtor ; and has left in the regiſter 
of his provincial ſynod, laſting monuments: of his ta- 
lents for buſineſs, and of his publick ſpirit. He was 
likewiſe employed by that ſynod in completing the ver- 
fion of the Pſalms into Iriſh, which is ftill uſed in thoſe 
parts of the country where divine ſervice is performed 
in that language. He married a gentlewoman of the 
family of Cameron, by whom he had three ſons. John 
who is ſtill ® living, a learned and pious divine, one of 
the miniſters of the city of Glaſgow ; Daniel, who 
died young, after having given proofs of a moſt extra- 
ordinary genius, and Colin, of whom we now write. 

[B] With uncommon diligence and a ſurprizing ſuc- 
ce/s.] Among his oldeit manuſcripts were found frag- 
ments of a diary, in which he kept an account of every 
day, and of almoſt every hour of the day ; of the be- 
ginning and ſucceſs of almoſt every particular ſtudy, 
inquiry, or inveſtigation : of his converſations with 
learned men, the ſubjects of them, and the arguments 
on either fide. Here appeared the names of Profeſſor 
Carmichael, the celebrated Mr Robert Simſon, Dr 
Johnſton, and ſeveral other gentlemen of learning and 
worth; who all vied who ſhould moſt encourage our 
young philoſopher, by opening to him their libraries, 
and admitting him into their moſt intimate ſociety and 
friendſhip. He could not afterwards find time to keep 
ſo formal a regiſter, but the habit, tis ſaid, never left 
him; and that every hour was continually filled up 
_ ſomething which he could review with plea- 

ure. 

[C] His genius diſcovered itſelf by an accident at 
twelve years of age. ] At this age, he met accidentally 
with a copy of Euclid in a friend's chamber, in a few 
days he made himſelf maſter of the firſt fix books, 
without any aſſiſtance; thence following his natural 
bent, it appears, that he was very ſoon after engaged 
in the moſt curious and difficult problems, and in his 


fixteenth year, tis certain, he had invented many of 


the propoſitions in his book intitled Geometria Orga- 
nica, The two papers inſerted in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions in 1719 were probably compoſed about 
this time. The firſt is, Of the Conflrufion and Mea- 
ſure of Curves, No. 356. The other, A new Method 
of deſcrihing all Kinds of Curves, No. 359. 

[D] He lived retired at his uncle's houſe) In this 
retirement he continued his reſearches in mathematicks 
and philoſophy, and ſometimes read the beſt claſſic au- 
thors, for which, tis ſaid, he had an exceeding good 
taſte. And in the intervals of his ſtudies, climbing u 
the lofty mountains amidſt which he lived, would 


ſometimes break out into a hymn, or poetic rhapſody 
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tion 


on the beauties of nature, and the perfetion of it's au- 
thor. Of theſe ſome fragments ſtill remain; which, 
though unfiniſhed, yet ſhew a genius capable of much 
greater things in that way. 

[E] Appointed profeſſor of mathematicks in the mari- 
fal college of Aberdeen.] He obtained this profeſſor- 
ſhip after a comparative tryal of ten days, with a very 
able competitor. Being fixed in the chair, he ſoon 
revived the taſte of mathematical learning, and raiſed 
it higher than it had ever been in that univerſity. 

LF] His treatiſe intitled Geometria Organica.) In 
this work he treats of the deſcription of curve lines by 
continued motion. The firſt and ſimpleſt of curves 
(the circle) is deſcribed by the motion of a right line 
upon a plane round one of it's extremities. Sir Iſaac 
Newton had ſhewn, that the conic ſections might all 
be deſcribed by aſſuming two centres or poles in a 
plane, and moving round them in two given angles, 
ſo as the interſection of two legs be always found in a 
ſtreight line given in poſition in the ſame plane; for 
thus the interſection of the other two will trace ſome 
conic ſection. In a ſimilar way he deſcribes ſuch lines 
of the third order, as have a double point, that is to 
ſay, which returning upon themſelves, paſs twice 
through the ſame point ; but the deſcription of the far 
greateg number of thoſe lines, which have no ſuch point, 
Sir Iſaac declares to be a problem of much more diffi- 
culty. This was reſerved for Mr Maclaurin, who not 
only happily reſolved it, but carried the ſame method 
of deſcription much higher, by aſſuming more poles, or 
by moving the angular points along more lines given 
in poſition ; or, laſtly, by carrying the interſections 
along curves lines inſtead of ſtreight, he has extended 
or given hints of extending the method as far as it 
can go. And becauſe by the motion of rulers actually 
combined as the caſe requires, ſuch deſcriptions may 
be effecled, he calls them by the general name of Or- 
ganical. When he wrote this treatiſe, the ſubjects be- 
ing new and entertaining, his invention in it's prime, 
and the ardour of his curiofity continually urging him 
on to farther diſcoveries, he did not take time to finiſh 
every demonſtration in fo elegant a manner as he 
might have done. His page we muſt own is incum- 
bered with algebraical calculations, and theſe have of- 
fended the delicate eyes of ſome criticks; but in anſwer 
to this it may be ſaid, that what offends them may 
be very acceptable to younger ſtudents: nor indeed 
Hoald we at all have mentioned this blemiſh in fo great 
a work, if himſelf had not ſomewhere hinted at it; 
and, in a letter to one cf his friends, expreſſed an in- 
tention of reſuming with his firſt leifure that whole 
theory, and adding to it a ſupplement, the greateſt 
part of which had been printed ſeveral years ago, but 
whereof we have only an abſtract in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, December iſt, 1732. On the Deſcription 
of Carves ; with an Account of farther Improvements, 
and a Paper dated at Nancy, November 27tb, 17223 
No. 439. In the ſame volume, he gives a new theory 
of the curves, which may be derived from any given 


curve, by concciving perpendiculars to it's tangents, — 
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tion of their Preſident. 
became 
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In 1721 he undertook a ſecond journey to London, in which he 
acquainted with Martin Folkes, Eſq; [G]. afterwards Preſident of the ſame Society. 


And the year after, he was engaged by Lord Polwarth to go tutor and companion to his eldeſt 
ſon, who was then to ſet out upon his travels. After a ſhort ſtay at Paris, and viſiting 
ſome other towns in France, they fixed in Lorrain [H], where Mr Maclaurin wrote his 


piece on the percuſſion of bodies [I]. which gained the prize of the Royal Academy of 


for 1724. Soon after this, an unhappy accident brought him back to his profeſ- 
— 21 11 but he had not been there long, before he was pre- elected to ſuc- 


ceed 


be drawn continually through a given point, whoſe 
interſections with the tangents will form a new curve; 
from which laſt, another new curve may be farmed in 
the ſame manner, and ſo on in infinitum. This furniſhes 
many curious theorems : there are likewiſe ſome pro- 
poſitions concerning centripetal forces and other ſub- 
jects, which, with the quotations he uſes, ſhew the 
great progreſs he had already made in every part of 
mathematical learning, and how well acquainted he 
was with the writings of the beſt authors. 

[G] Became acquainted with Martin Folkes, E/q;] 
From this time he cultivated a moſt unreſerved friend- 
-ſhip with this gentleman, a frequent correſpondence by 
letters was carried on between them, and Mr Maclau- 
rin communicated all his views and improvements in 
the ſciences to him. Two of his pieces ſent to that 
gentleman were inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, No. 394, 408, concerning Equations with im- 

üble roots. The ſubje& is among the moſt difficult 
in Algebra, and our author's doctrine was attacked by 
Mr Campbell of the Dock-yard at Woolwich. 

[H] They fixed in Lorrain.] Here, beſides the ad- 
vantage of a good academy, they had that of the con- 
verſation of one of the moſt polite courts in Europe, 
that of Staniſlaus, twice King of Poland, and fa- 
ther-in-law to the preſent King of France. Mr Mac- 
Jaurin gained the eſteem of both ſexes in the place, and 
at the ſame time quickly improved that eaſy genteel be- 
haviour which was natural to him, both from the tem- 

of his mind, and from the advantages of a grace- 
| rag 


[I] His piece on the percuſſion of bodies.) In 1686, 
Me Dae that a body projected perpendi- 
cularly upwards, with a double velocity, aſcended to 
four times the height; thence inferred that the force 
of bodies in motion, or, which is the ſame thing, the 
ſorce of percuſſion, was not truly eſtimated by com- 
pounding the quantity of matter in the body, with the 
velocity imply; for that this force was actually as the 
ſquares of the velocity. A doctrine of ſo much im- 

rtance in mechanicks, together with the name of 
Mr Leibnitz, quickly drew all peoples attention. The 
moſt eminent mathematicians in Europe were divided 
in their opinions, and engaged warmly in diſputes 
about it. Hence, in 1724, the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris made it their prize queſtion, which 
was carried by Mr Maclaurin, who determined the 
controverſy in favour of the old doctrine, which had 
been taught by Sir Iſaac Newton. Upon this ſubject 
he obſerves, firſt, in anſwer to Mr Leibnitz, that when 
a body deſcends by it's gravity, the motion generated 
may be conſidered as the ſum of the uniform and con- 
tinual impulſes accumulated in the body, during the 
time of it's falling. And when a body is projected 
perpendicularly upwards, it's motion may be conſider- 
les of the 
ſame power, till extinguiſh it. When the body 
is proteRted 12 oy Ao a double velocity, theſe uni- 
form impulſes muſt be continued for a double time, to 
be able to deſtroy the motion of the body ; and hence 


it ariſes, that the body, by ſetting out with a double 


velocity, and aſcending for a double time, muſt ariſe 
to a quadruple height before it's motion is exhauſted. 
But this proves, that a body with a double velocity 
moves with a double force, fince it is produced or de- 
ſtroyed by the ſame uniform power continued for a 
double time, and not with a quadruple force, though 
it ariſes to a quadruple height. This however, ſays 
he, was the ent upon which Mr Leibnitz firſt 
built this doctrine, and thoſe which have been fince 
derived from the indentings or hollows produced in 
ſoft bodies (as clay or tallow) by others (as large lead- 
en bullets) falling into them, are much of the ſame 
kind and force. 

2. Mr. Bernoulli the moſt learned and ſkilful advo- 
cate for the new doctrine, had grounded his arguments 


upon the third general law of motion, that 2d, and 


reaction are equal ; hence the ſum of the abſolute mo- 
tions of bodies in their collifions is always preſerved 
the ſame ; which is ſo immediate a conſequence of the 
equality of action and reaction, that to endeavour to 
prove it, would only render it more obſcure ; the aug- 
mentation or diminution of the force of the one, being 
a neceſſary conſequence of the diminution or augmen- 
tation of the force of the other. Upon this principle 
he had advanced the following celebrated argument : 
A body with a velocity as two, is able to bend and 
overcome the reſiſtance of four ſprings, one of which 
alone is equivalent to the force of the ſame body, mov- 
ing with a velocity as one; from which he inferred, 
that in the former caſe the force is quadruple, though 
the velocity be only double of what it is in the latter 
caſe. In like manner, becauſe a body moving with a 
velocity proportional to the diagonal of the rectangle, 
is able to ballance the reſiſtance of two ſprings, pro- 
portional to the ſides of the ſame rectangle; he thence 
inferred, that the force of a body moving with a velo- 


city as the diagonal, is equal to the ſum of the forces 


of two bodies moving with velocities proportional to 
the ſides of the rectangle z and becauſe the ſquare of 
the diagonal is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the 
two ſides; he thence inferred, that the forces of equal 
bodies are as the ſquares of their velocities —But in all 
theſe arguments Mr Maclaurin obſerves, the third law 
of motion is greatly miſtaken, though indeed theſe are 
the moſt plaufible of any that have been offered, and 
the moſt likely to miſlead their readers, yet therein it 
is not conſidered that the force which one body loſes 
in acting upon another, is not equal to that which it 
produces or deſtroys in the other, eſtimated in any di- 
rection at pleaſure, but in that only in which the firſt 
body acts. Hence it comes to paſs, that it is not the 
ſum of the abſolute motions or forces -of bodies, but 
this ſum eſtimated in a given direction, that is preſerv- 
ed unaltered in their collifions, in conſequence of the 
third law of motion; nor can the preſervation of the 
ſum of the abſolute forces of any ſort of bodies be con- 
ſidered as an immediate conſequence of it. On the 
contrary, the ſum of the abſolute motions of even per- 
fealy elaſtic bodies, is ſometimes increaſed, and in 
ſome caſes diminiſhed by their collifions, as is evidenc 
from the compoſition and reſolution of motions: if ic 
be objected, that if the caſe were fo, it would follow, 
that a cauſe would ſometimes produce effects whoſe ſum 
is greater than itſelf. In anſwer to this, Mr Maclau- 
rin obſerves, that as this is allowed on all hands of mo- 
tions and preſſures, it cannot be abſurd to extend it to 
forces, but muſt obtain in them for the ſame reaſons. 
But farther he obſerves, that in conſequence of the in- 
ertia of body, it not only reſiſts any change of it's mo 
tion, but likewiſe any change in the direction of it's 
motion; and that when the action of bodies upon each 
other is not in a right line, both theſe are to be taken 
into the account. Upon the whole, as, in the former 
inſtances, Mr Leibnitz and his followers neglect the 
conſideration of time in reaſoning concerning the forces 
of bodies, ſo here they have not due regard to the di- 
rections of motions and forces in eſtimating and com- 
paring their effects; which, however, in mechanical 
enquiries, are of no leſs importance than the motions 
or forces themſelves (1). 

We muſt not omit to-take notiee, that in 1740, the 
academy adjudged Mr Maclaurin a prize, which did 
him (till more honour, for accounting for the motion 
of the tides from the theory of gravity ; a queſtion 
which had been given out the former year without re- 
ceiving any ſolution, He happened to have only ten 
days time to draw ap this paper, and could not find 
leiſure to tranſcribe a fair copy, fo that the Paris edi- 
tion of it is incorrect; but he afterwards reviſed. the 
whole, and inſerted it in his treatiſe of fluxions. 

K An unhappy accident brought him back to his pro- 
feffion at Aberdeen] Having quitted Lorrain, and got 
iato the ſouthern provinces of France, Mr yu —_ 
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(1) An Acme 
of Sir Late New 
ton's Philoſophy 
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&ced Mr James Gregory in the Profefforſhip of the Mathematicks at Ed This 
place was obtained for him by the particular recommendation of Sir Iſaac Newton, from 
whom he received likewiſe a very kind letter on the occaſion [L]; and, in November 
1725, was introduced into that univerſity [AA]. In 1728, he wrote the Hiftory of the 

ogreſs which Philoſophy had made before Sir Iſaac's time [N}]. To this he afterwards 
added the more recent proofs and examples given by himſelf or others, on the ſubjects 
created of by Sir Iſaac; and the work was publiſhed afrer his deceaſe, under the title of 
An Account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſopbical Diſcoveries [O]. In the year 1733, 
Mr Maclaurin quitted the Bachelor's ſtate, and married Anne, daughter of Mr Walter 
Stuart, Sollicitor-General to his late Majeity for Scotland, Dr Berkeley, Biſhop of Cloyne 
in Ireland, having, in the year 1734, publiſhed a treatiſe, intitled the Analyſt, to explode 
the method of Fluxions, and at the ſame time to expoſe the Mathematicians in general as 
infidels in religion, our author thought himſelf concerned, both to vindicate his favourite 
ſtudy, and to repel an accuſation, in which he was moſt unjuſtly involved. Accordingly 
he entered upon the deſign, but the work ſwelling in the proſecution, produced his trea- 


tiſe of Fluxions [P], which was publiſhed at Edinburgh in 1742, in two volume 


ſeized with a fever, and died at Montpelier. Mr 
Maclaurin, in ſome letters written on that occaſion, 
appears quite inconſolable: his own grief for his pupil, 
his companion, and friend; and his ſympathy with a 
family to which he owed great obligations, and which 
had ſuffered an irreparable loſs in the death of this 
young nobleman, rendered him altogether unhappy. 

[L] This place was obtained for him by the particu- 
lar recommendation of Sir Iſaac Newton, from vhom 
he received likewiſe a very kind letter on the accaſion.] 
The curators of the univerſity were deſirous of enga- 
ging Mr Maclaurin to ſupply the place of Mr Gregory, 
who through age and infirmities was become incapa- 
ble of teaching. Several difficulties retarded this de- 
ſign for ſome time ; particularly, the competition of a 
gentleman eminent for mathematical abilities, who had 
good intereſt with the patrons of the univerſity ; and 

the want of an additional fund for the new profeſſor. 
Both theſe difficulties were got over, upon the receipt 
of two letters from Sir Iſaac Newton In one addreſ- 
ſed to Mr Maclaurin, with allowance to ſhe it to the 
patrons of the univerſity, Sir Iſaac expreſſes himſelf 
thus; I am very glad to hear that you have a proſ- 
« pect of being joined to Mr James Gregory, in the 
« profeſſorſhip of the mathematicks at Edinburgh ; not 
© only becauſe you are my friend, but principally be- 
* cauſe of your abilities, you being acquainted as well 
* with the new improvements of mathematicks, as 
* with the former ſtate of thoſe ſciences; I heartily 
* with you good ſucceſs, and ſhall be very glad of hear- 
ing of your being elected: I am with all ſincerity 
* your faithful friend and moſt humble ſervant.” 

In a ſecond letter to the then Lord Provoſt of Edin- 
burgh, which Mr Maclaurin knew nothing of, till 
ſome years after Sir Iſaac Newton's death, he writes 
thus, I am glad to underſtand that Mr Maclaurin is in 
good repute amongſt you for his ſkill in mathe- 
* maticks; for I think he deſerves it very well; and 
to ſatisfy you that I do not flatter him, and alſo to 
encourage him to accept the place of aſſiſting Mr 
Gregory, in order to ſucceed him, I am ready, (if 
you pleaſe to give me leave) to contribute twenty 
pounds per annum towards a proviſion for him, till 
Mr Gregory's place becomes void, if I live ſo long, 
* and | will pay it to his order in London.” 

[M] Was introduced into that my] Here 
there were generally upwards of a hundred you 
2 attending his lectures every year. Theſe 

e divided into four or ſive elaſſes, in each of which he 
employed a full hour every day, from the firſt of No- 
vember to the firſt of June: in the firſt or loweſt claſs 
(ſometimes divided into two) he taught the firſt fix 
books of Euclid's Elements, plain trigonometry, prac- 
tical geometry, the elements of fortification, and an 
introduction to algebra. The ſecond claſs ſtudied alge- 
bra, the eleventh and twelfth books of Euclid, ſpheri- 
cal trigonometry, conic ſections, and the prin- 
ciples of aftronomy. The third RO _ — in _ 
nomy and tive, read a of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's Fasse ae had a dof experiments for il- 
luſtrating them performed and explained to them. He 
afterwards read and demonſtrated the elements of fluxi- 
ons. Thoſe in the fourth claſs read a ſyſtem of fluxi- 
ons, the doctrine of chances, and the reft of Newton's 
Principia. 


(N] The biftery of the progreſe which phileſephy bed 


S, 40. 
While 


made before Sir Iſaac's time.) It was wrote at the re- 


queſt of Mr Conduitt, who then had a defign to pub- 
liſh an account of Sir Ifac Newton's life, in which 
this hiſtory was to have been inſerted. Mr Maclaurin 
ſent it up to London, where it had the approbation of 
ſome of the beſt judges : Dr Rundle, in particular, af- 
terwards biſhop of , was ſo pleaſed with the de- 
ſign, that he mentioned it to her late majeſty ; who 
did it the honour of a reading, and expreſſed a defire 
to ſee it publiſhed. But Mr Conduitt's death havin 
prevented the execution of his part of the propoſ, 
work, Mr Maclaurin's manuſcript was returned to 
him. 


[O] 4n account of Sir Iſaac Newton': philoſophical 
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diſcoveries.) Our author's main defign in this treatiſe 


ſeems to have been to explain only thoſe parts of Sir 
Iſaac's philoſophy, that have been and are ſtill con- 
troverted ; for this reaſon, his grand diſcoveries con- 
cerning light and colours are but tranſiently touched 
upon, it being known, that ſince the experiments on 
which Sir Iſaac's doctrine of light and colours is found · 
ed, have been repeated with due care, this doctrine 
has ſuffered no conteſtation: whereas his ſyſtem of the 
world, his accounting for the celeſtial motions and the 
other great appearances of nature from gravity, is 
miſunderſtood, and even ridiculed to this day: the 
weak charge of occult qualities has been frequently re- 
peated ; foreign profeſſors ſtill amuſe themſelves with 
imaginary triumphs; even the polite and ingenious 
Cardinal de Polignac is ſeduced to lend them the har- 
mony of his numbers. It was proper therefore that 
theſe gentlemen ſhould once more be told (and by Mr 
Maclaurin) that their objections are altogether out of 
ſeaſon ; that the ſpectres they are combating are a cre- 
ation of their own, no more related to Sir Iſaac New- 
ton's doctrines, than obſervation and experience are to 
occult qualities ; that the followers of Sir Iſaac Newton 
will for ever aſſert their right, to ſtop where they find 
they can get no further upon ſure ground; and to make 
uſe of a principle firmly eſtabliſhed in experience, ade- 
quate to all the purpoſes they apply it to, and in every 
application uniform and conſiſtent with itſelf ; al- 
though they perhaps deſpair of tracing the ulterior 
cauſe of that principle. 

[P] His treatiſe of fluxions.] Our author was in- 
duced to enlarge and improve his firſt view of the Au- 

„by the performances of others who bad underta- 

n that taſk, and the publick became a great gainer 
by this change. The treatiſe of fluxions is Mr Mac- 
laurin's maſter-piece. His great work, on which he 
beſtowed the greateſt labour, and which will for ever 
do him honour. 
in it, his ſolid and unexceptionable demonſtrations af 
the grounds of the method itſelf, or it's application to 
ſach a variety of curious and uſeful problems. With 
reſpect to the firſt, he agreed with Dr Berkeley, that the 
terms infinite and infinitefimal, were become much too 
familiar to mathematicians, and had been abuſed both 
in arithmetick and geometry : at one time introducing 
and palliating real abſurdities, and at others giving 
theſe ſciences an affected myſterious air, which does 
not belong to them. In executing this part he has gi- 
ven ſo much greater a variety, and more intereſting 
proofs of that abuſe, as he had looked further into, and 
was much better acquainted with the mathematical ſci- 
ence than the Biſhop's inclination led him to. And 


Mr Maclauria 


We are at a loſs what moſt to admire 
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ere dene 


While he was engaged in this work, he was appointed Secretary to the Society for i 
ving Medical Knowledge [.] at Edinburgh, having procured their plan to be made 
more extenſive, ſo as to take in all the parts of Phyſicks, together with the antiquities of 
the country. He likewiſe propoſed the building of an aſtronomical obſervatory, and a 
convenient ſchool for experiments [R], in the univerſity z of which he drew an elegant 
and well contrived plan. In 1739, at the requeſt of the Earl of Morton, he drew up a 


memorial of ſuch obſervations as he thought neceſſary, for improving t 


mpro. 


natural hiſt 


and ſettling the geography of the Ockneys and Shetland. He likewife furniſhed the pro- 
per inſtruments for this deſign, and recommended to his Lordſhip a fit operator “ for 
managing them; after which he employed ſeveral of his ſcholars, who were then ſettled 
in the northern counties, to ſurvey the coaſts [S], in order to correct the erroneous 


Mr Maclaurin certainly deſerved more from the pub- 


lick than his Lordſhip's other antagoniſts, by the means 


which he took to remedy this growing evil ; he was 
prevented by them in the ſimple eharacter of an apolo- 
giſt, and he was reſolved to turn it to the advantage of 
his own reputation, with which the publick ſervice 
was inſeparably. connected. In order therefore to take 


away the handle which former methods had given for 


(2) No. 458, 
459. 


cavilling, he determined, in demonſtrating the prin- 
ciples of fluxions, to reject whatever exceptioriable 
terms had been made uſe of before, and to ſuppoſe no 
other than fnite determinable quantities, ſuch as Eu- 
clid treats of in his geometry; nor to uſe any other 
form of demonſtration, than what the Ancients had 
frequently uſed, and which had been allowed as ſtrict- 
ly concluſive from the firſt riſe of the ſcience : by which 
means he has ſecured this admirable invention from all 
future attacks, and at the ſame time, done juſtice to 
the accuracy of the admirable inventor. I he work 
coſt him infinite pains, but he did not grudge it: he 
thought that in proportion as the general methods are 
valuable, it is important that they be eſtabliſhed above 
all exception; and ſince they ſave us ſo much time and 
labour, we may allow the more for illuſtrating the me- 
thods themſelves. To his demonſtrations of this doc- 


trine he has added many valuable improvements of it, 


and has applied it to ſo many curious and uſeful enqui- 
ries, that his work may be called a tore-houſe of ma- 
thematical learning, rather than a treatiſe on one 
branch of it The particulars we need not enumerate, 
eſpecially as there is printed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions (2) a clear and methodical account of 
them, to which we refer the reader. Throughout the 
whole there appears a maſterly genius, and an uncom- 
mon addreſs; though, becauſe of the infinite extent of 
the matter, it is not equally perfect in all it's parts. 
After all, in fixing the method of fluxions upon a diffe- 
rent foundation from that of the great inventor, he diſ- 
appointed the expectations of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
friends, who, notwithitanding his incidental proofs 
to evince the truth of that foundation, could not help 
ſeeing a ſlur manifeſtly put upon it by this ſhift. Nor 
did he ſucceed in his own expectations, by making 
ſuch a ſacrifice to Dr Berkeley, who, notwithſtanding 
the high compliment of ſending the ſheets of this trea- 
tiſe to him as they were printed off, for his appro- 
bation, was ſo far from being convinced of the legality 
of the meehod, that in his Syris, or treatiſe on tar wa- 
ter, publiſhed in 1744, he renewed the charge, alledg- 
ing that, * nothing more had ſtill been done, than 
that different perſons had expreſſed the ſame thing 
in different ways Neither, laſtly, did the account 
car author gave of the way which led him to his own 
foundation of the method prove ſatisfaftory ; he ſays, 
it was firſt ſuggeſted to him from a particular attention 
to Sir Iſaac Newton's brief reaſoning in that piace of 
his principles of philoſophy, where he firſt publiſhed 
the elements of this doctrine; and that it was not 


till after the greateſt part of the treatiſe on fluxions 


(3) Introduction 
tu the Treatiſe 
on Fluctions at 
the end. 


was wrote, that he had the pleaſure of obſerving, that 
geometricians of the firſt rank had recourſe to it long 
ago on ſeveral occaſions, as a method of the ſtricteſt 
kind. Mr de Fermat, continues he, in a letter to 
* Gaſſendi and Mr Huygens, in his Horo/og. Oſcillat. 
* have employed it for completing the demonſtration of 
© ſome theorems that were propoſed by Galileo, and 
* proved by him in a leſs accurate manner; and Dr 
* Barrow has demonſtrated by it a theorem concerning 
* the tangents of curves (3) Now to paſs over Fer- 
mat and Huygens, the ſuppoſition that a perſon of Mr 
Maclaufin's known ſkill in the hiſtory as well as ſci- 


- ence of the mathematicks, ſhould, till the time here- 
in implyed, be ignorant of Dr Barrow's rule for the 


* 


geography 


inverſe method of tangents has been thought unac- 
countable, and muſt depend who!ly upon the ſtrength 
of his moral character (4 

[2] Appointed ſecretary to the ſociety for improv. 
ing medical krowledge ] At the monthly meetings of 
this ſociety Mr Maclaurin generally read ſome pertorm- 
ance or obſervation of his own, or communicated the 
contents of his letters froin foreign parts; by which 
means the ſociety was informed of every new diſcovery 
or improvement of the ſciences, Several of theſe pa- 
pers are printed in the fifth and fixth volumes of the 
Medical Eſſays. Some cf them ate likewiſe publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical I ranfattions, and Mr Maclaurin 
had occaſion to inſert a great many more in his Treatiſe 
of Fluxions, and in his account of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
philoſophy, by which means the publication of any vo- 
lume ot the works of the ſociety fince his death has 
been retarded. 

[R] He drew a plan for an obſervatory, and contri- 
buted to the building, &c ) An obſervatory being much 
wanted in the college, the city magiltrates were fre- 
quently applied to tor their aſſiſtance in fo defirable a 
work, eſpecially in the year 1736, when it was al- 
moſt agreed to; but a ſtop being put by the troubles 
which befel Edinburgh on the unhappy murder of 
John Porteous, a lieutenant of the town-guard, by the 
populace, all proceedings in this affair were laid aſide 
"till the year 1741, when our author conſidering, that 
a ſum of money amounting to 110 J. ſterling was al- 
ready raiſed, and by the promiſes of a certain gentle- 
man, conſiderable benefactions were to be expected, 
provided the intended obſervatory was built in his life- 
time; he revived the deſign, by petitioning the Town- 
Council for their aſſiſtance, either in their publick 
or private capacity, and of all others, who had a re- 
gard for the welfare of Edinburgh and advancement of. 
learning ; and to encourage them, he propoſed to read 
a courſe of lectures in experimental philoſophy, and the 
money to be applied for that uſe. By this means con- 
tributions were raiſed which increaſed the former ſum 
to 300 J. ſterling. The Earls of Morton and Hopton 
ſhewed their liberality, as well as their love of the ſci- 
ences on this occaſion ; as did the honourable Baron 
Clerk. Vice-Prefident of the Philoſophical Society, and 
ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen offered to contribute 
what inſtruments of value they were poſſeſſed of, as 
ſoon as the obſervatory ſhou'd be ready to receive 
them. Some time after, the plan abovementioned be- 
ing finiſhed, our profeſſor acquainted the Town-Coun- 
cil that he intended forthwith to ſet about the work, 
and begged ſo much of the ſouthern row of buildings 
in the upper court of the college as was ſufficient for the 

urpoſe, and that the ſum of 22 /. ſterling for ſtone 
— by the city for the uſe of the ſaid obſervatory 
might be remitted ; all which was not only granted, 
but alſo the materials of the houſes to be taken down 
on this occaſion, as an additional encouragement for 
him to proceed ; and the intended edifice, for the 
greater conveniency, was to be erected in the middle- 
moſt part of the ſaid ſouthern row of buildings; but on 
Mr Maclaurin's death, which happened ſoon after, the 
deſign was again laid aſide {5) and has not been reſum- (, 
ed ſince, We ſee the deſign was firſt ſtarted in 1736, 
and very poſſibly might take it's riſe from the annular 
eclipſe of the ſun at Edinburgh, which happened the 
18th of February that year, and was not only carefully 
obſerved there by himſelf, but he alſo invited and en- 
couraged others every where to do the like, herein 
copying the example of Dr Halley (6), in regard to 
the like eclipſe which happened in 1715. 
CS]>E£mplozed ſeveral of his ſcholars to ſurvey the 


coaſts.] The reverend Mr Bryce compoſed, from ob- Trani. No. 4, 


ſervations, a map of the coaſts of Caithneſs and 
| Strathnaver, 
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geography of thoſe parte, and thereby help to procure a good map of Scotland, which was 
much wanted. The ſame zeal for the publick ſervice prompted him to undertake the drawing 
of another memorial, in defence of a north-eaſt paſſage into the South-Seas in 1744 [TI. 
But the moſt remarkable inſtance of this zeal appeared on occaſion. of the rebellion in 
1745, which taking it's riſe in the north of Scotland, was not long before it ſpread itſelf TY 
ſouthwards, and began to threaten the capital, Mr Maclaurin was among the firſt to | 

rouſe the friends of the government from the ſecurity they had then continued in; and 

though he was ſenſible that Edinburgh, far from being able to ſtand the attack of a regu- 

lar army, could not even hold out a conſiderable time againſt the undiſciplined and ill- 

armed force that was coming againſt it; yet, as he foreſaw of how much advantage. it 

would be to the rebels to get poſſeſſion of that capital, and the King's forces under the 

command of Sir John Cope being daily expected, he drew plans of the walls; propoſed 

the ſeveral trenches, barricadoes, batteries, and ſuch other defences as he thought could 

be got ready before the arrival of the rebels, and by which he hoped the town might be 

kept *cill the King's forces ſhould come to it's relief, The whole burden, not only of 

contriving, but alſo of overſecing, ' the execution of theſe haſty fortifications, fell to 

Mr Maclaurin's ſhare ; he was employed night and day in making plans, and running 

from place to place; and the anxiety, fatigue, and cold, to which he was thus expoſed, 

affecting a conſtitution naturally of weak nerves, laid the foundation of the diſtemper 

which proved fatal to him. How this plan came to be neglected, and the rebels to get 

poſſeſſion of the rown, is not our buſineſs to relate; we muſt refer the reader to the hiſtory 

of this rebellion (5). They got poſſeſſion of it; and their ſpirits being raiſed by that ſucceſs, 

and by the ſupply of arms and proviſions which it gave them, they ſoon after defeated the (5) Particalarly 

King's troops at Preſton-Pans. Hereupon they grew more confident, and expected obe- mark, orole. of 

dience to all their orders and proclamations. Among theſe, one contained a command to all Provot. 

who had been volunteers in defence of the town, to wait on their Secretary of State before 

a limited time, to ſubſcribe a recantation of what they had done, and a promiſe of ſub- 

miſſion to their government, on pain of being treated as rebels. Mr Maclauria had been 

too active and diſtinguiſhed a volunteer, to think he could eſcape the ſevereſt treatment if 
he fell into their hands; he therefore withdrew privately into England before the laſt day 

of receiving the ſubmiſſions ; but, previous to his eſcape, found means to convey a good 

tele ſcope into the caſtle, and concerted a method of ſupplying the garriſon with provi- 

ſions. He fled to the North of England, where he ſoon received a friendly invitation 

from Dr Thomas Herring, then Archbiſhop of York, afterwards of Canterbury, to re- 

fide with him during his ſtay in that country. Mr Maclaurin gladly accepted this kind- 

neſs, the ſenſe of which ſoon after drew the following expreſſion from him in a letter to a 

friend, * Here, ſays he, I live with his Grace as happily as a man can do, who is igno- 55 

tant of the ſtate of his family, and who ſees the ruin of his country.“ His Grace haye 

a regular correſpondence with him after his return to Edinburgh, as he did on the rebels 

marching into England; and when it was ſuſpected, upon their return thence, that they 

might once more take poſſeſſion of that city, the Archbiſhop invited his former gueſt to 

take refuge with him again. At York he had been obſerved to be more meagre than or- 

dinary, and with a ſickly look, though, not being apprehenſive of any danger at that 

time, he did not call in the aſſiſtance of a Phyſician ; but having had a fall from his horſe 

in his journey ſouthward, and when the rebel army marched into England, having, in 

his return home, been expoſed to moſt tempeſtuous cold weather, upon his arrival he 

complained of being much out of order. In a little time his diſeaſe was diſcovered to be 

a dropſy of the belly, to remove which, variety of medicines, preſcribed by the moſt emi- 

nent Phyſicians of London as well as Edinburgh, and three tappings, were uſed without 

making a cure. His behaviour, during this tedious and painful diſtemper, was ſuch as 

became a Philoſopher and a Chriſtian, calm, chearful, and reſigned, his ſenſes and judg- 

ment remaining in their full vigour *cill withia a few hours of his death. Then, for the 

firſt time, his amanuenſis, to whom he was dictating the laft chapter of his Account of 

Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy (in which he proves the wiſdom, the power, goodneſs, and 

other attributes, of the Deity), obſerved ſome heſitation or repetition 3 no pulſe could then 

be felt in any part of his body, and his hands and feet were already cold. Notwith- 

ſtanding this extremely weak condition, he fat in his chair, and ſpoke to his friend, 

Dr Monro, with his uſual ſerenity and ſtrength of reaſon, deſiring the doctor to account 


for 


1 


Strathnaver, with remarks on the natural hiſtory and ra- South ſea by the North Pole ; of which he was ſo much 
rities of the country, together with directions toſeafaring perſuaded, that he had been heard to ſay, if his fitua- 
people. This map was preſented to the Philosophical tion could admit of ſuch adventures, he would under 
ſociety at Edinburgh, and publiſhed by their order. take the voyage even at his own charges. But when 
The reverend Mr Bonnar drew likewiſe a map of the ſchemes for finding out ſuch a paſſage were laid before 
three moſt northerly iſlands of Shetland, which is the Parliament in 1744, and he was conſulted about 
among Mr Maclaurin's papers; and a corre& map of them by ſeveral perſons of high rank and influence, be- 
the Orkneys from his own obſervations has been lately fore he could finiſh the memorials which he | -— 
publiſhed by Mr Mackenzie. to have ſent, the premium was limited to the diſcovery 

[I] Memorial for the diſcovery of a north eaſt paſſage, of a north weft paſſage, and Mr Maclaurin uſed to re- 
&c.] After reading all the accounts he could procure of gret that the word e was inſerted, becauſe he 
voyages both in the ſouth and north ſeas, he imagined thought that paſſage, if at all to be found, muſt lie 


the ſea was open all the way from Greenland to the not _ the pole (7). | 


Ibid. p. xl. 
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MACL AU R IN. 
for a phænomenon which he then obſerved in himſelf. Flaſhes of fire ſeemed to dart 
from his eyes, while, in the mean time, his ſight was failing, ſo that he could ſcarce di- 
ſtinguiſh one object from another. In a little time after this converſation he defired to be 
laid upon his bed, where, on Saturday the fourth of June, 1746, he had an eaſy paſſage 
out of this world Dr Monro ſpoke his elogium at the firſt meeting of the univerſity 
after his death; wherein he ſhewed, by a variety of inſtances, that acute parts and exten- 
ſive learning were in Mr Maclaurin but inferior qualities; that he was ſtill more nobly 
diſtinguiſhed from the bulk of mankind by the qualities of the heart; his ſincere love to 
God and men, his univerſai benevolence and unaffected piety, together with a warmch 
and conſtancy in his friendſhips, that was in a manner peculiar to himſelf, The Doctor 

rofeſſes likewiſe, that, after an intimacy with him for ſo many years, he had but half 
een his worth, which then only diſcloſed itſelf in it's full luſtre, when it came to ſuffer 
the ſevere teſt of that diſtreſsful ſituation, in which every man muſt at laſt find himſelf, 
and which only minds prepared like his, armed with virtue and Chriſtian hope, can bear 
with dignity. As his inclinations lay entirely to the Mathematicks, fo, by his writin 
in that ſcience, he has merited the character of a genius. An ordinary artiſt follows the 
firſt, not generally the beſt, road that preſents itſelf, and arrives, perhaps, at the ſolution 
of his problem, but it will ſcarcely be either elegant or clear ; one may fee there is ſome- 
thing ſtill wanting, the reſult being little more ſcientific than that of an arithmetical ope- 
ration, where the given numbers and their relations have all diſappeared. This was not 
the caſe with Mr Maclaurin; he had a quick comprehenſive view, taking in at once all 
the means of inveſtigation; he could ſelect the fitteſt for his purpoſe, and apply them 
with exquiſite art and method. This is a faculty not to be acquired by exerciſe only ; we 
ought rather to call it a ſpecies of that taſte, the gift of nature, which in Mathematicks, as 
in other things, diſtinguiſhes excellence from mediocrity. There appears, in all our au- 
thor's later works, eſpecially in the Treatiſe of Fluxions, numberleſs inſtances of this ad- 
dreſs [C]. Nor is his humility a leſs diſtinguiſhing mark of his maſterly genius. The fur- 
ther he advanced in the knowledge of Geometry and Nature, the greater his averſion grew 
to perfect ſyſtems, hypotheſes, and dogmatizing ; without peeviſhly deſpiſing the attain- 
ments we can arrive at, or the uſes to which they ſerve, he ſaw there lay infinitely more 
beyond our reach; and uſed to call our higheſt diſcoveries but a dawn of knowledge, 
fuited to our circumſtances and wants in this life; which, however, we ought thankfully 
to acquieſce in for the preſent, in hopes that it will be improved in a happicr and more 
perfect ſtate. It may be juſtly eſteemed another proof of his ſuperior genius in theſe ſtu- 
dies, that he ſaw their great importance in all the arts of civil life, in aſſiſting, as 
Lord Bacon ſays, ihe powers of man, and extending his dominion in nature (c). To this view 
of general utility Mr Maclaurin had accommodated all his ſtudies; and we find in many 
places of his Works, an application even of the moſt abſtruſe theories, to the perfecting of 
mechanical arts. He had reſolved, for the ſame purpoſe, to compole a courſe of practical 
Mathematics, and to reſcue ſeveral uſeful branches of the ſcience from the bad treatment 
they often meet with in leſs ſkilful hands. Bur of all this his death deprived 'the world, 
unleſs we would reckon, as a part of his intended work, the tranſlation of Dr David Gre- 
gory's Practical Geometry, which he reviſed and publiſhed with additions in 1745 (d). 
In his life-time, however, he often had the pleaſure to ſerve his friends and country by 
his ſuperior ſkill. Whatever difficulty occurred concerning the conſtruction or perfecting 
of machines, the working of mines, the improvement of manufactures, the conveying of 
water, or the execution of any other publick work, Mr Maclaurin was at hand to reſolve 
it. He was likewiſe employed to determine ſome diſputes of conſequence that had ariſen 
at Glaſgow concerning the gauging of veſſels, and for that purpoſe preſented to the Com- 
miſſioners of Exciſe two elaborate memorials, containing rules by which the officers now 
act with their demonſtrations (e). But what muſt have given him a higher ſatisfaction than 
any thing elſe of this kind, was the calculations he made relative to an office of aſſurance, 
which is now eſtabliſhed by Law, for the children and widows of the Scotch clergy, and 
the Profeſſors in the univerſities, entitling them to certain annuities and ſums upon the 
voluntary annual payment of a certain ſum by the incumbent. In contriving and adjuſting 
the ſcheme, Mr Maclaurin had beſtowed great labour, and the gentlemen who were ap- 
pointed to ſollicit the affair at London, found the authority of his name of great ule to 
them, for removing any doubts that were ſtarted concerning the ſufficiency of the propoled 
fund, or the due proportion of the ſums and annuities. But what moſt endeared his ſtu- 
dies to him, and 1s another inſtance of his excellent genius for them, was the uſe they are 
of in demonſtrating the being and attributes of God, and eſtabliſhing the principles of 
Natural Religion on a ſolid foundation. Nor was he leſs ſtrenuous in defence of Revealed 
Religion, which he would warmly undertake as often as it was attacked, either occaſionally 
in converſation, or in thoſe pernicious books which have brought the name of Free-thinker 
into diſgrace (), and have ſo much contributed to ſpoil our taſte as well as our morals : 
and how firm his perſwaſion of it was, appeared from the ſupport it afforded him in ”- 
a 


D Inflances of this addreſs in his treatiſe of fluxi- inferior order, and many of the queſtions concerning 
ons.] Among theſe, it will be ſufficient only to menti- the maxima and minima, even ſome of the moſt diffi 
on his reducing fo many ſolutions, which uſed to be cult, to plane geometry. | 
managed by the higher orders of fluxions to thoſe of an | 61 K 

4 


($) See the in- 
troduRion to it. 


— 
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laſt hours. He was ſurvived by his wife and five children; two ſons, John and Colin; 
and three daughters; his concern for whom appeared by his laſt Will, wherein he be- 
queathed his manuſcripts in truſt to Martin Folkes, Eſq; then Preſident of the Royal 


Society; Andrew Mitchell, 


Eſq; Member of Parliament for the ſhire of Aberdeen ; and 
the Reverend Mr John Hill, Chaplain to Dr Herring Archbiſhop of Canterbury (g). 
In conſequence of this truſt, theſe gentlemen immediately ſet about publiſhing what 


(g) P. i. 


Mr Maclaurin had deſigned and prepared for the preſs, his Algebra [W}, and the Account 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy [A]; in which they employed a perſon, whoſe regard for 


the author's memory was a ſure pledge of his utmoſt diligence. 


They likewiſe ſet on foot 


and ſollicited a ſubſcription for the latter of theſe works, which the ſituation of Mr Mac- 
laurin's family made neceſſary. For not to mention, that the thoughts of a Philoſopher 
are not much turned to the ſaving of money, nor is his curioſity to be gratificd but at a 
conſiderable expence, our author's liberality was greater than his fortune could well bear. It 
was not advice and recommendation only that he furniſhed to young men, in whom he 
could diſcover a promiſing and virtuous diſpoſition z he often ſupplied them with money, 


till his recommendations could take place. 


worth promoted the ſubſcription (). 


I] His Algebra] This was publiſhed in 1748, 
gvo, and is allowed to be excellent in it's kind, con- 
taining in no large volume, a complete elementary 
treatiſe of that ſcience, as far as it has hitherto been 
carried, all the moit uſeful rules which lie ſcattered in 
ſo many authors being clearly laid down and demon- 
ſtrated, and in that order which he had found to be 
the belt in a long courſe of methodical teaching. He 
is more ſparing, tis true, in the practical applications 
than moſt other writers, but it was done defignedly, 
he was of opinion that many of thoſe applications de- 
ſerve to be treated of apart, and to have taken much 
of them into his plan would have been like disfiguring 
the elements of Euclid (as we fee the manner is of leſſer 
genius's by mixing with them the rules of practical 


geometry. To this work is ſubjoined, as a proper ap- 


pendix, his Latin tract De linearum geometricarum pro- 
prietatibus generalibus. It is carefully printed from a 
manuſcript all written and corrected by the author's 
own hand, and as it was among the laſt, ſo it appears 
to have been in his own judgment one of the beſt of his 
performances (8). 

[X] fn account of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy. ] 
The plan and execution of this work has been already 
mentioned with due applauſe in general; but, as ge- 
neral praiſe, like general cenſure, may be thought to 
merit little or no regard, if utterly unſupported by any 
inſtance, we ſhall conclude this memoir with the fol- 
lowing inſtance, as a ſample whereby to form a judg- 
ment of the reſt, which, at the ſame time, will con- 
firm what has been ſaid concerning the religious part 
of Mr Maclaurin's character. In the laſt chapter of 
this Account, explaining and defending the famous 
ſcholium which cloſes the Principia, having anſwered 
ſome leſſer objections to the doctrine laid down therein 


This, however, proved no loſs to his family, 
as it was remembered and. rewarded by the generous manner in which many gentlemen of 


(5) P. xi. 


concerning the Deity, he proceeds thus. But the 

greateſt clamour has been raiſed againſt Sir Iſaac, by 

thoſe who have imagined, that he repreſented infinite 8 
ſpace as an attribute of the Deity (9), and that he is (9) Our author 
preſent in all parts of ſpace by diffuſion. The truth is, 8 N 
no ſuch expreſſions appear in his writings He ob- 5. 9. defended 
ſerves, indeed, that as the Deity exiſts neceſſarily, and Sir Iſaac's doc- 
by the ſame neceſſity exiſts every where and always, trine of the reali- 
he conſtitutes ſpace and duration; but it does not ap- 7 2 CO 
pear, that this expreſſion can give any juſt ground of © headed a> 
complaint; for it is ſaying no more, than that ſince he finition of the 
is eſſentially and neceſſarily preſent in all parts of ſpace Principia, Ib. i. 
and duration, theſe, of conſequence, muſt neceſſarily dt. I n 
exiſt. | his idea is ſo far from giving any juſt ground 1 _ 
o complaint, that it accounts for the neceſſary exiſtence Clarke's Notions 
of ſpace in a way worthy of the Deity. Again, Sir I- of S;ace ; Mr 
ſaac is ſo far from repreſenting the Deity as preſent in Emund Law, in 
ſpice by diffuſion, that he expreſsly tells us, there are n 
lucceſhye parts in duration, and co-exiſtent parts in hd his Enquiry 
ſpace ; but that neither [of theſe] are found in the ſoul into the Ide:s of 
or principle of thought which is in man, and that far leſs Space, &c. and 
can they be found in the divine ſubſtance. As man is one 3 0 
and the ſame in all the periods of his life, and through hs — cns.y 
all the variety of ſenſations and paſſions to which he is priori, æc. 
ſubject, much more muſt we allow the ſupreme Deity 

to be one and the ſame in all time, and in all ſpace 

free from change and external influence. He adds, that 

the Deity is preſent every where, not by his virtue on- 

ly, but by his ſubſtance alſo, though in a manner whol- 

ly incorporeal, in a manner altogether unknown to us. 

It is plain, therefore, that he was far from meaning 

that the Deity was preſent every where by the diffuſion 

of his ſubſtance, as a body is preſent in ſpace, by hav- (to) Account, 
ing it's parts diffufed in it (10). P 4 * as 


MARSH [Naxcissvs], ſucceſſively Biſhop of Leighlin and Ferns, and Archbiſhop () The Works 


of Caſhell, Dublin, and Armagh, in Ireland, in the end of the laſt and beginning of this 
century; was born December 20, 1638, at Hannington near Highworth in Wiltſhire [4]. 
He received the firſt rudiments of learning in that his native place; and being well fitted 


of Sir ]+mes 
Ware, 2s pub- 
liſhed by Walter 
Harris, Eq; 
Val. I. edir, 


for the univerſity, was admitted into Magdalen-hall in Oxford the beginning of July, 75, p. 449- 


1654 (a). There he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, February 12, 1657 (b); and, 
on the 3oth of June, 1658, was elected Fellow of Exeter-college (c), as a member of 


) Wood, Fafti, 
edit. 1721, Val. 


which he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, July 13, 1660; that of Bachelor of Divi- II. col. 175. 


nity, 12 December, 1667 ; 


and at laſt that of Doctor in Divinity, 23 June, 1671 (d). . idem, Atbe- 
During theſe periods he was made chaplain to Seth Ward, Biſhop of Exeter, 
wards of Sarum, and then to the Lord-Chancellor Hyde Earl of Clarendon. He was 
alſo choſen one of the additional Proctors for keeping the univerſity in better order, 


and after- n#, Vol. 11. 
col. 959. 


during (4) Idem, Faſti, 


King Charles the Second's abode there in 1665. On the 1zth of May, 1673, he was Gn 
appointed Principal of St Alban's-hall in Oxford by the Duke of Ormond, Chancellor of % Harris, a a- 


that univerſity (e): and, by his good diſcipli 


ne and government, brought that hall into a 


b ve; and 
Wood Athen. 


flouriſhing condition, - Being well ſkilled in the practical part of Muſick, he had, in his col. 959. 


[4] Was born at Hannington nea# Hig 


lavorth in Wilt- | out of which county his 
ſhire.) He was deſcended by his father's fide from a 
Saxon family of that name, antiently ſeated in Kent ; 


lodgings 


at grandfather removed to - 
the place of this Prelate's birth. His mother was of (1) Harris, as . 
the Coleburns in Dorſetſlure (1). above, p. 449» 
LI] He 


MAR S H. 


lodgings [B], a weekly meeting or concert of inſtrumental, and ſometimes of vocal, 
Muſic, for his own refreſhment, and the diverſion and entertainment of ſuch gentlemen as 
* Wood, Ark. delighted in that faculty ®. But the moſt excellent Dr John Fell knowing him to be fic 
am M3 for higher employments, ſo effectually joined his own intereſt with that of the Duke of 
Ormond, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, that King Charles the Second nominated him 
to ſucceed Dr Michael Ward in the Provoſtſhip of Dublin-college, in December 1678; 
and he was ſworn into that office the 24th of January following. Alſo, the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, he was admitted Doctor in Divinity in that univerſity, While he enjoyed that 
great truſt, he ſpent very much of his time in his ſtudies, and yet always performed his 
publick duties ſo exactly, as to be a compleat pattern to all his ſucceſſors. In this uſeful 
employment he did not, however, continue long: for, upon the death of Biſhop Boyle, 
he was advanced to the ſees of Leighlin and Ferns the 27th of February, 1682-3, and 
conſecrated in Chriſt-church Dublin the fixth of May following. With theſe ſees, he 
+ Harris, a- held the rectory of Kilebban in the dioceſe of Leighlin in commendam . He was tranf. 
bove, P. 45%  Jated from hence to the Archbiſhopric of Caſhell on the 26th of February, 1690; from 
thence to Dublin the 24th of May, 1694; and then to Armagh the 18th of February, 
1702-3 (f). While he preſided over the fee of Dublin, he built a noble library near the 
palace of St Sepulchre's, which he enlarged after his tranflation to Armagh, and filled it 
with a choice collection of books; having for that purpoſe bought the library of Dr Ed- 
ward Stillingfleet, formerly Biſhop of Worceſter, to which he added his own collection [C]: 
and, to make it the more uſeful to the publick, he plentifully endowed a Librarian and 
Sublibrarian to attend it at certain preſcribed hours. This Prelate alſo plentifully endowed 
an almſhouſe or hoſpital at Droghedah, for the reception of twelve widows of decayed 
clergymen ; to each of whom he allotted a lodging, and twenty pounds a year for a main- 
tenance [DJ. He likewiſe repaired many decayed churches within his dioceſe at his own 
expence; and bought in ſeveral impropriations, which he reſtored to the church. Nor 
did he confine his good actions to Ireland only, but extended his bounty to the encou- 
ragement of the propagation of the Goſpel, and to other works of munificence and cha- 
(x) Harris, p. Tity (g). Among the reſt, he gave a great number of manuſcripts in the oriental lan- 
359+ guages, chiefly purchaſed out of Golius's collection, to the Bodleian library (h). After 
(5) Hearne, pre- having lived many years in great honour and reputation, and been ſeven times appointed 
fat. a ſuam edit. one of the Lords- Juſtices of Ireland [E], he departed this life November 2, 1713, in 
＋ lr, hi. the 75th year of his age [F], and was buried in a vault in the church-yard of St Patrick's, 
adjoining to his library: where a ſtately monument of white marble was erected to his 
memory. But this monument receiving injury from the weather, was removed into 
St Patrick's church, and placed on the ſouth ſide of the weft iſle, in one of the lar 
arches (i), His character [G], with an account of the few things he publiſhed [H], are 
given below in the notes, 


3080 


(f) Ibid. and p. 
437, 333, 131. 


(i) Harris, p. 
359» 362. 


[B) He had in his lodgings, &c.] He had been 
| uſed to have the like meetings in his chambers at 
(2) Wood, Ath, Exeter-college, while he continued Fellow t:ere (2). 
as above, col. 
980. that, beſides the endowment, which amounted to 2501. 
a year, he expended more than 4000 I. in the build- 
ing and books; and to make every thing ſecure to 
perpetuity he obtained an act of parliament for the 
ſettling and preſerving of it. But there is one thing 
wanting to render it more compleat : which is a ſupply 
of books from the time of its eſtabliſhment. There 
being only the ſmall fund of 10 l. a year allotted for 
this purpoſe, which is little more than ſufficient to 


(3) Harris, p. keep the books in order (3). 


359» 


Clergymen, &c.] And he appointed that the widows 
which might be intitled to ſuch proviſion, ſhould be 
the widows of thoſe, whoſe huſbands ſerved a cure in 
the dioceſe of Armagh; if not enough of ſuch to take 
up the charity, then the widows of ſuch who ſerved 
a cure in the dioceſe of Meath; and for want of a ſuf- 
ficient number of ſuch, then to the widows of the pro- 
vince of Armagh at large : and he provided, that if 
in ſuch places widows enough were not found to take 
up the fund, then the ſame to be applied, to put out 
children of clergymen apprentices, or upon their educa- 
tion. And he allotted, out of the general fund, forty 
pounds a year to the Dean and Chapter of Armagh, 
(4) Harri, a to be applied to the ſupport of that church (4). 
above, p. 359+ [EJ And been ſeven times appointed one of the Lords 
Fuſtices.) Namely in the years 1699, 1700, 1701, 
1701, 1705, 1707, 1710 (5). ; 
[F] In the 75th year of his age.) And not in the 
76th as the learned Mr Harris has it : for he wanted 
fix weeks of being full ſeventy five. 
[G His charater.} It is elegantly deſcribed in his 
epitaph: of which the part, that relates thereto in 
1 as tranſlated into Engliſh by Mr Harris, 
runs thus: 


(s) From his] 
epitaph. 


C] He built a noble library, &c.] It is computed, 


[D] This Prelate alſo plentifully endoxwed an Almſtouſe, 
or Hoſpital, for the reception of twelve widows of decayed 


Now take the Talents of his Mind, 
Which were equal to, nay even greater 
Than all theſe Employments. 
As Provoſt, Prelate, and Governour 
He promoted, encreaſed, and eſtabliſhed, 
In the Univerſitie, the ſtudy of ſound Learning, 
In the Church, Piety and primitive Diſcipline, 
In the Republick, Peace and a Reverence for the Laws ; 
By living always a pious and unblameable Life, 
By encouraging the learned, 
By defending his Fellow-Citizens. 
Among all theſe great Duties, 
He dedicated his leiſure hours 
To the ſtudy of Mathematicks and natural Philoſophy ; 
And above all was highly ſkilled 
In the knowledge of Languages, eſpecially the Oriental: 
Endowed with the higheſt knowledge 
Of the ſacred Scriptures, and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
He transferred 
The truth and beauty of the Chriſtian Religion 
Into his life, and the government of the Church. 
Thus he became 
Dear, worthy, and uſeful to all. 


| A Man born 
For his Country, the Church, and the World. 


[IH] With an account of the frau things he publiſhed.) 
They were, I. Manuduttio ad Logicam, written 
Philip de Trieu; to which our author added the Gree 
text of Ariſtotle, and ſome Tables and Schemes. 
With it he printed Gaſſendus's ſmall tract, De Demon- 
ftratione, and illuſtrated it with notes. Oxon. 1678. 
8vo, II. He wrote Inflitutiones Lagicæ, in uſum Ju- 
wentutis Academice. Dublin. 168 1. 8. This hath 


generally 


(1) Arb. Cole 
s Perragy, 


UL . 452. 


e Univer- 


. V J. J. 
$ to 236, 


Y Particula1y 
ay. de Doctt. 
emp. L 9. e. 
Jo 


geen. 
dron, edit 


laßcq. 1696, 
. p. 30, 


ed'!. 173+, Val. 


W HAory, folio 


& £.ypio om- 


irkami Canon 


G 1 above, p. 


- 


erally gone, ever ſince, under the title of the 
Frovoſt'2 Logick. III. He wrote alſo, . An intro- 
« ductory Eſſay to the Doctrine of Sounds, contain- 
« ing ſome Propoſals for the improvement of Acon- 
« tics.” Preſented to the Royal Society in Dublin 
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March 12, 1683, and publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions of the Royal Society of London (6). 


IV. He publiſhed likewiſe, A Charge to his Clergy of 
the Dioceſe of Dublin, in 1694, 4to. (7). C 


MARSHAM [Sir Jon], a very learned Engliſh Hiſtorian. in the XVIIth century, 
was the ſecond ſon of Thomas Marſham, Eſq; [A] Alderman of London, and born in 
the pariſh of St Bartholomew's in that city, Auguſt 23, 1602. After a ſuitable educa- 
tion at Weſtminſter-ſchool, he was admitted, in the beginning of the year 1619, into 
St John's-college in Oxford (a), where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 17 Fe- 
bruary, 1622-3 (5); and that of Maſter, 5 July, 1625 (c); in which laſt year he went 


into France, and ſpent the winter at Paris. 


The two following years he travelled into 


3051 
(6) No. 156. b. 
472. Nov. 1683. 


(7) Wood, Ath, 
ut ſupra, col. 
950. and W. 
Harris, p. 450» 


(a) Wood, Arch, 
edit. 1721. Vol. 
1. col. 783. 


) Idem, Fafti, 
Vol. I. col. 222. 


moſt parts of that kingdom, viſited Italy, and ſome parts of Germany, and then returned (9 14m, Fadi, 


to London, where he ſtudied the Common- Law in the Middle-Temple. 


went through Holland and Gelderland to the ſiege of Bois. le- Duc; and thence by Fluſhing 


to Boulogne and Paris, in the retinue of Sir Thomas Edmondes, 
nary, ſent to take the oath of Lewis the Thirteenth, to the peace newly concluded between \ 


After his return home, he applied himſelf again 


the courts of England and France (4). 


to the ſtudy of the Law; and, in the beginning of the year 1637-8, was ſworn one of 
the ſix Clerks in Chancery. Upon the breaking out of the civil wars, he followed King 
Charles the Firſt and the Great Sral to Oxford; for which he was deprived of his place 


by the Parliamentarians z and they plundering his real eſtate, he loſt to an incredible value. 
After the ſurrender of the garriſon of Oxford, and the ruin of the King's affairs, he re- 


turned to London; and having compounded for his real eſtate (e), for the ſum of 
16s, 2d. (), he betook himſclf wholly to his ſtudies [B] and a retired life. 


3561. 
In the be- 


ginning of the year 1660, he was returned one of the citizens, or repreſentatives, for Ro- 
cheſter, in the Parliament which recalled King Charles the Second ; about which time 
being reſtored to his place in Chancery, he had the honour of knighthood conferred upon 
him July 1, 1660, being then ſtyled of baggy ap: in the pariſh of Cuckſton in Kent, 


and three years after was created a Baronet. 
exact in the knowledge of Hiſtory, Chronology, and Languages (g). 
non gained him great reputation (C]. This learned perſon dyed at Buſhy-hall 


[4] The ſecond fon of Thomas Mar/ham, E;] This 
Thomas Marſham had iſſue, by Magdalen, daughter 
of Richard Springham, merchant of London, fix 
ſons, and four daughters, and was buried, March 12, 
1624, in Iſlington church. We are told, that the 
Marſham family was ſo denominated from the town of 
Marſnam in Norfolk, which is very probable (1). 

[3] He betook himſelf auholly to his fludies.] The 
fruit of which was, I. Diatriba Chronologica; i. e. a 
Chronological Diſſertation ; wherein he examines ſuc- 
cinctly the principal Dithculties that occur in the 
Chronology of the Old Teſtament, Lond. 1649. 4to. 
Moſt part of it was inſerted afterwards into his Canon 
C/ronicus, II. He wrote the Preface to the firit 
volume of the Moraſticon Anglicanum, which is intitu- 
led, ſlgomvanemy Fohannis Mar/hami : containing five 
ſheers and a half in folio, 1655. 

[C] His Chronicus Canon gained him great reputation.] 
What is chiefly new, and moſt obſervable in this lear- 
ned work, is as follows. The Egyptians, 'tis well 
known, pretended to an exceſſive antiquity : and had 
framed a liſt of thirty ſucceſſive Dynaſties, amounting 
in the whole to 36,525 years; an immenſe number, 
vaſtly exceeding the age of the world !(2). Which, from 
the Creation to this time, is by the beſt hiſtorians al- 


P* lowed to be but about 5757 years. This whole chaos 


of Dynaſties was rejected at once, by ſome of the 
ableſt Chronologers, as fabulous, and of no manner 
of value or credit (3).,—But <* Sir John Marſham firſt 
gueſſed, that theſe Dynaſties were not ſucceſ/ive, but 
collateral ; and, without rejecting any, was the frit 
who earneftly ſet about reducing the entire ſeries to the 
Scripture Chronology. He makes Menes the firſt king 
of all Egypt (4), contemporary with Noah and Ar- 
phaxad ; and ſuppoſes, that Egypt, immediately after 
the death of Menes, was divided into four diſtinct king 
doms, viz, Thebes, This, Memphis, and lower Eg ypt ; 
beſides ſome of leſſer note which aroſe afterwards, 


and whoſe epochs are more difficult to be ſettled ; and - 


that it continued ſo divided for almoſt ſever centuries, 
"till the Paſtors made themſelves maſters of all, except 
that of Thebes z after whoſe expulſion, in about /ever 
bundred years after, Egypt became ſubject to one Prince, 
namely Seſoſtris. The authors of the Univerſal Hi- 


ſtory obſerve (5), That Sir John's work is full of un- 


VOL. V. No. 255. 


e was a well accompliſhed gentleman; 
His Chronicus Ca- 

in Hert- 
fordſhire, 


In 1629, he . 237. 


5 (4) See Hiſti- 
Embaſſador Extraordi- cl View of the 


egotiations, 
&c. from the 
State Papers of 
Sir Thomas Ed- 
mondes, Introd, 
p- xv. and the 
article ED- 
MONDES [Sir 
TromAs] ; 2nd 
Wood, as above, 
Vol. II. col. 
783. 


(e) Wood, as a- 
bove. 


(H Catalogue of 
the Lords, &c. 


that have com- 
pounded for their 
eitates. 


{g) Word, Ack. 
3s above. 


common learning, and curious obſervations ; but 


they blame him for adhering ſo very ſcrupulouſly to 
the Hebrew chronology ; whereby he is obliged to 
make Menes the ſame with Ham, Noah's ſon, and 
not Mixraim, the ſon of Ham; which laſt is the 
moſt received opinion; and to begin the date of his 
reign — from the Flood: that is, in effect, 
ta make him a king before he could have any ſub- 
jets. He follows Diodorus (6) in reckoning 1400 
years from Menes to Seſaſtris, whom therefore he 
aſſerts to be the Sac or Shi/ak of the Scriptures, 
though Diodorus plainly reckons a much larger in- 
terval between them. In which laſt particular, as 
he has been ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by Pezron, Mr 
Whiſton, Mr Bedford, &c. ſo he has been followed 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr Shuckford, Boſſuet, Le 
Clerc, &c. In this work Sir John makes great uſe 
* of the table of the Theban kings given us by Era- 
* toſthenes.” But, as to Seſoſtris being the ſame as 
Shithak ; that point is fully examined in the Univerſal 
Hiſtory abovementioned (7). —Sir John thinks, Menes 
to be the ſame as Jupiter Hammon, Belus, and Saturn; 
Taautes, or Thoth, Mercury; Thamuz, Adonis ; To- 
ſorthrus, Z/culapius, &c. (8). The learned Dr Shuck- 
ford, after having repreſented the foundation of Sir 


John Marſham's Canon with regard to Egypt, proceeds 
to 
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opened to us a proſpect of coming at an hiſtory of 
the ſucceſſion * the kings of Egypt, and that in a 
method ſo natural and eaſy, that it muſt approve 
itſelf to any perſon, that enters truly into the deſign 
and conduct of it. He gives us Eratoſthenes's The- 
ban kings; he ranges with theſe Syncellus's twenty 
five kings of Meſtræa or lower Egypt, and by taking 
Africanus's Dynaſties in pieces; by ſeparating the 
Thinite Dynaſties from the Memphite; by collecting 
the kings of each title into a diltin& catalogue, he 
offers us two other concurrent liſts of the names of 
the kings of the other two kingdoms. — However, 
there is one difficulty, which I wiſh our very learned 
author had conſidered and diſcuſſed for us, and that is, 
that the catalogues of the kings of three of the four 
kingdoms are too long to come within the intervals 
* of time, which the true chronology of the world 
34 D can 


(6) Lib. i. p. 42 


(7) Vol. I. fol. 
p. 246, 249, Kc. 


(8) Canon. 
hronicus, p. 
30, &c, 


give this character of that uſeful work (9) Upon (9) Sacred and 
theſe hints and obſervations Sir John Marſham has Profane Hiftory 


of the World 
connected, Vol. 
III. edit. 1727, 
p. 209, 270. 


(16) Vol. III. 
as above, p. 278, 


(11) Canon, edit. 
Franeq. p. 63, 


(13) At the end 
of his Tela :ynea 
Satan. Alt- 

dort. 1681, 4to, 


{14) Origines 


Gentium Anti- 


(a) Our author's 
Life, prefixed to 


1726, Vol. I. 


(5) He took that 
degree at Emma- 


(c Ath. Oxon, 


(4) Rehearſal 
tr an ſproſed, writ- 
ten by our au- 


le His Life, ubi 
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fordſhire, 25 May, 1685, and was interred in Cuckſton- church. By Elizabeth his wife 
daughter of Sir William Hammond of St Alban's in Eaſt- Kent, he left iſſue two ſons. 
Sir John Marſham of Cuckſton, Baronet [Di, and Sir Robert Marſham of Buſhy- hall, 
Knight [ZE]. | 


can allow for them.'—The Doctor having given it is thought not ts be much more corre than the 
afterwards a view of Sir John's ſcheme, from the former. A third edition was printed at Francker in 
beginning of the reigns of the Egyptian kings down 1696, 4to. which is not ſo much valued as any of the 
to Seſoſtris, adds (10), that, if the reader will take former; though ſaid in the ticle-page to be /onge emen- 
* the pains thoroughly to examine it, if he will take datior. IV. Sir John left behind him at his death 
it in pieces into all its parts, review the materials of unfiniſhed, Canonis Chronici liber gut : five Inte- 
which it is formed, conſider how they lie in the au- rium Perficurm. De Provinciis & Legionibus Henan 
thors from whom they are taken, and what manner De Re nummaria, &c. (15) (rs) 
of collecting and diſpoſing them is made uſe of, he Y] Sir Jun Marſham of Cuckſlon, Bart.) He was Ab. ut wn, 
will find, that, however in ſome leſſer points a va- a ſtudious and learned gentleman, and made a great 74, 
riation from our very learned author may be defen- progreſs in writing the Hiftory of England in a more 
ſible, yet no tolerable ſcheme can be formed of the exact and correct manner than any then extant : bur 
Egyptian hiſtory, tht is not in the main agreeing no part of it was ever publiſhed. He likewiſe compi- 
with him. Sir John Marſham has led us to a clear led an Hiſtorical Liſt of all the Burroughs in England 
and natural place for the name of every Egyptian His father left him his library, which, though ns. 
king, and time of his reign, who is mentioned by niſhed by the fire of London, anno 1666, yet was ve. 
either Eratoſthenes, Africanus from Manetho, Joſe- ry conſi erable, and highly to be valued for the ex- 
phus, or Syncellus, that we can reaſonably think quiſite remarks in the margin of moſt of the books 
had a place in the Egyptian hiſtory.'—It is to be (16). He married Eſther (or Heſter), daughter of (15) Wee, 
obſerved, That Sir John ſuppoſes, the Jews derived John Sayer, Eſq; of Bouchier's-hall in Aldham, Ef. Ath. u aboye, 
part of their ceremonies from the Agyptians (11). ſex, by which he had his only ſon and heir Sir John 3 0d 
An opinion wherein Dr J. Spencer, and others, con- Marſham, Bart. who dyed without iflue. * 
curred with him. But it is confuted by Mr Menc- [E] And Sir Robert Marſham of Bufhy-hall, Kn fuk, 3 ny 
kenius, in the Preface to the Leipſic edition of our This ſecond ſon of Sir John, had, by the pift of his ha: 
Author's Canon. —Sir John applies alſo the famous father, his cabinet of Greek medals, more curious 
Prophecy of Daniel's LXX weeks to Antiochus Epi- than any other private collection; and was alſo a ſtu- 
— (12). But he is confuted by Chriſtopher dious and learned gentleman. He ſucceeded his fa- 

agenſeil in his Mantiſia de LXX Hebdemadibus ther as one of the fix clerks in Chancery, and, in July 
Danielis (13); and others. —Biſhop Cumberland hath 1681, received the honour of knighthood. He was 
written a tract, wherein he makes it his bufineſs, to alſo conttituted by charter in 1664, and 1685, one of 
prove from Scripture and from Heathen authors, that the Aldermen of Hertford and St Albans He ſerved 
there was an Aſſyrian Empire before Nabonaſlar ; in in three ſeveral Parliaments in the reign of King Wil. 
oppoſition to Sir Jon Martham (14). Which is thus liam, and in the firſt of Queen Anne. Upon the death 
far true; that there might be an Aſſyrian Kingdom, of his nephew atoreſaid, he ſucceeded in his whole 
or even Empire, but not an Aſſyrian Monarchy, before eſtate, and the title of Baronet : and dying 15 July, 
Nabonaſſer. III. Sir J. Marſham's learned work that 1703, was ſucceeded by his ſon and heir Roztxr, 
we have been hitherto ſpeaking of, was firit beautifully who was created, 2 5 June, 1716, Lord Romney in af — 
printed at London in 1672. fol. under this title, Canon Kent. His Lordſhip married Elizabeth, daughter and ne 
Chronicus M gyptiarus, Ebraicus, . Gracus, & Diſquifitia- coheir to Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, Knight, Rear-Admi- ins, as bez 
nes. In 1676 it was reprinted at Leipſic, 4to. and ral of Great-Britaia, and dying 28 November, 1724, 2 5" Heng 
ſaid, in the title page, to be, Longe emendaticr recuſus, left iſſue by her RopexT, now Lord Romney; and po ye — 
adjectis indicibus locupletiſimis. Notwithſtanding which, two daughters, Marſham and Harriot (17). 3 


p- 4,6, 48. 


MARVELL [Ax DRZ, ] a witty droll in the 17th century, was born in the year 
1620 (a), at Kingſton upon Hull in Yorkſhire, of which place, his father, the Reverend 
Mr Andrew Marvell A. M. (5) a facetious gentleman was miniſter z having conformed 
to the Church of England, though puritannically inclined (c). He bore a good character, 
both for piety and learning (d), and being alſo ſchool- maſter of the town (e), probably 
took care in that employment to inſtru his fon, whoſe quick progreſs muſt needs have 
given him the higheſt ſatisfaction. Finding him fit for the univerſity at thirteen years of /g) See Chillny 
age, he placed him in Trinity-College Cambridge ; where our author was admitted De- — 
cember 14, 1633 (). But he had not been long in this ſtation, before he fell into the val. Il. 5 
hands of the Jeſuits z thoſe buſy factors of the Romiſh Church, under the connivance of 
this as well as the preceding reign, ſpared no pains to make proſclytes, for which pur- | 
poſe ſeveral of them were planted in and near the two univerſities (g). The deluſion of ge. 


fit ſt adm ſſion. 


young ſcholars was an eaſy conqueſt to veteran diſciplined craft. Accordingly, Mr Mar- be foal ng 
larly have bie 


yell, whoſe diſtinguiſhed parts made him a liquoriſh prey, was unwarily ſeduced by theſe 9 une te 
reſtleſs emiſſaries, and inveigled up to London. Thus enſnared, thoſe admirable talents precedine ver; 
which had been his father's greateſt joy, became now his greateſt grief. However, the mourn- aht —— 
ful ſcene was of no very long continuance; upon the firſt news, he haſtened to the Me- «f the cole 
tropolis, and after ſome months, finding his ſon in a bookſeller's ſhop, prevailed with — 
him to return to Cambridge [4]. After this interruption, he plied his ſtudies with more pu inovn 
aſſiduity, and taking his firſt degree in arts, was choſen ſcholar upon the foundation the N 

ſame year 1638 (5). Some time before the breaking of the civil wars, he loſt his father *, Reber 


who, by a cruel accident, was unfortunately drowned in croſſing the Humber [BJ. But —_— 
as 


b) His Life, 5. 


B. ex- 


* 
. 


[4] Prevailed with him to return to Cambridge.] count of that melancholy accident, as tranſmitted from 
Being now fully convinced of his folly, he warmly re- perſons intimate with both the families unhappily con- 
ſented the prattices that had been put upon him, and cerned in the fad cataſtrophe, is now firſt given to the 
imputing all his miſcarriage to the remiſſneſs of the go- public as a curious truth. 
vernment, in ſuffering the Romiſh prieſts to harbour On that ſhare of the Humber oppoſite to Kingſton, 

- themſelves in England; he gave full ſcope to the vi- lived a lady whoſe virtue and good ſenſe recommended 
rulency of his wit in laſhing the reigns of the Stuarts af- her to the eſteem of Mr Marvell (the father), as his 
terwards, as will be ſeen in the ſequel. piety and underitanding obliged her to take a particu- 

[B] Was drowned in croſſing the Humber.) An ac- lar notice of him; from this mutual approbation aroſe 
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as his life was a ſacrifice to a point of ſtrict honour, ſo ſuch an atonement was made, as 
left our author in a better condition than before. A conſiderable addition was made to 
his fortune, and the plan of his education being thereupon enlarged, he travelled through 
moſt of the polite parts of Europe. While he was abroad he met with an Engliſh prieſt 
at Rome, named Richard Flecno, whoſe miſerable poetical craſh raiſed the indignation of 
our author's muſe, which diſplayed itſelf in a very humorous deſcription of that wretched 

caſter (i). During bis travels there happened alſo another occaſion of exerciſing the 
drollery of his wit. In France, he found much talk about one Lancelot Joſeph de Mani- 
ban, an abbot greatly famed on account of a ſecret which he pretended ro be maſter of, 
whereby he was able to enter into the qualities of perſons whom he had never ſeen, and 
even to prognoſticate their good and bad fortune from an inſpection of their hand writ- — 
ing [C]. This artiſt was handſomely laſhed by our author, in a poem which he wrote upon Shadwell. 
the ſpot, and inſcribed to that illuſtrious madman in theſe words: Cuidam, qui legendo ſcrip- 
turam, deſcripfit formam, ſapientiam, ſortemque authoris, illuſtriſſimo Lanceloto Foſepho de Mani- 
han grammatomanti! this is all the account we have of Mr Marvell for ſeveral years, only that 
he ſpent ſome time at Conſtantinople, where he reſided in the quality of Secretary to the 
Engliſh Embaſſy at that court (c). In 1653, we find him returned to his native country, 
and employed by Oliver Cromwell in the buſineſs of a tutor to one Mr Dutton, as ap- 
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(i) The poem is 
intituled, Fleck - 
noe, an Engliſh 
Prieft at Rome 3 
whence Dryden 
gave th: name © 
Mac Flecnoe to 


(+) His Life, p. 
6. 


pears from an original letter to the uſurper [D]. His firſt appearance in any publick ca- 


an intimate acquaintance, which was ſoon improved 
into a very ſtrict friendſhip | his lady had an only 
daughter, whoſe duty, ingenuity, devotion, and ge- 
neral exemplary behaviour, had endeared her to all 
who knew her, and rendered her the darling of her 
mother ; whoſe fondneſs for her aroſe to ſuch a pitch, 
thit ſhe could ſcarce bear to let her child be ever out 
of her ſight. Mr Marvell, defiring to increaſe and 
perpetuate the amity between the families, aſked the 
lady to let her loved daughter come over to Kingſton, 
to ſtand godmother to a child of his; which, out of 
her great regard for him, ſhe conſented to, though ſhe 
thereby deprived herſelf of the pleaſure of her daugh- 
ter's company, for a longer ſpace of time (as the young 
lady muſt neceſſarily lie at Kingſton one night) than 
ſhe would have agreed to on any other confideration, 
but that of obliging her friend, our author's father. 
The young lady came over to Kingſton, and the 
ceremony was performed. The next day, when 
ſhe came down to the water fide, in order to return 
home, ſhe found the Md very high, and the water ſo 
ex:remely rough (a circumſtance well known frequent- 
ly to happen there) as to render the paſſage dangerous : 
ſo dangerous at this time, that the watermen earneſtly 
diſſuaded her from all thoughts of croſſing. But ſhe, who 
fince her birth had never wilfully given her mother a 
moment's uneaſineſs, and who knew how miſerable ſhe 
wou'd be till ſhe ſaw her daughter m_ inſiſted on 
going, notwithſtanding all that could be urged by the 
watermen, or by Mr Marvell, who earneſtly intreated 
her to return to his houſe, and wait for better weather. 
Mir Marvell finding her thus reſolutely bent to venture 
her life, rather than run the riſque of diſobliging a 
fond parent, told her, as ſhe had brought herſelt into 
that dangerous. ſituation purely upon his account, he 
thought himſelf obliged both in honour and conſcience 
to ſhare it with her: and accordingly, having with dif- 
ficulty perſuaded ſome watermen to attempt the paſ- 
ſage, they both got into the boat. Juſt as they put 
off, Mr Marvell threw his gold-headed cane on ſhore 
to ſome friends who attended at the water fide, telling 
them, that as he could not ſuffer the young lady to go 
alone, and as he apprehended the conſequence * 
be fatal, if be periſhed, he deſired them to give that 
cane to his ſon, and bid him remember his father. 
Thus, he armed with innocence, and his fair — 
with filial duty and affection, they both chearfully ſet 
forward, to meet their inevitable fate : the boat was 
overſet and they were loſt. 

The lady, whoſe exceſſive fondneſs had plunged her 
daughter and friend into this terrible condition, went 
the ſame afternoon into her garden, and ſeated herſelf 
in an arbour from whence ſhe could view the water, 
and while with no ſmall anxiety ſhe_ beheld the tem- 
peſtuous ſtate it was in, ſhe ſaw (or,rather thought ſhe 
ſaw) a moſt lovely boy with flaxen hair come into the 
garden: who making directly up to her, ſaid Madam, 
your daughter is ſafe now. The lady greatly ſurprized, 
ſaid, My pretty dear, how didft thee know any 2 of 
my daughter, or that ſhe was in danger? then bidding 
him ſtay there, fe aroſe, and went into the houſe, to 
look for a pretty piece of new money, to reward him 


pacity 


for his care: but returning into the garden, the child 
was gone, and on examining her family about him, 
ſhe found nobody but herſelf had feen him, nor could 
they recollect any child being in the neighbourhood 
which anſwered her deſcription. This gave her ſome 
ſuſpicion of her misfortune, which was ſoon after con- 
firmed ; with the additional aggravation that her friend 
was involved in the ſame miſchief, and of courſe his 
family greater ſufferers, ſhe having only loſt her plea- 
ſure, they their ſupport: and thinking herſelf bound 
by every tie, to make all the retaliation in her power ; 
ſhe ſent for our author, charged herſelf with the expence 
of his future educaticn, and at her death left him her 
fortune. 

[C] Could read their fortune in their hand writing.) 
This wonderful improvement in chiromancy, whereby 
that wonderful art is raiſed above the ordinary method 
of reading people's inclination, and ſo telling their for- 
tunes from the lines naturally drawn in the hand, into 
the ſublimer myſtery of performing the ſame thing, 
from the lines artificially drawn by the hand, is evi- 
dently a rag of the ſame ſpecific madneſs with that of 
the famous Campanella, who taught and praQtiſed the 
power of phyſiognomy in the effects of reſemblance. 
Of which the rule is, to ſcrew your face, ſo as to coun- 
terfeit that of the perſon deſigned, and ſtreight fancy 
your ſelf to have his hair, eyes, noſe, mouth, and all 
other parts like him. By that means, you will come 
to know what his natural inclinations, and what his 
thoughts are, by the ſame you find in yourſelf during 
the time of your making of faces (1) 


[D] Wrote by our author to Cromwell ] That letter 
was in the following words : 


May it pleaſe your Excellence, 

* It might perhaps ſeem fit for me to ſeek out 
words to give your Excellence thanks for myſelf, but 
indeed the onely civility proper for me to practiſe 
with ſo eminent a perſon, is to obey you, and to per- 
form honeſtly the work that you have ſet me about. 
Therefore, I ſhall uſe the time that your Lordſhip is 
pleaſed to allow me for writing, onely to that purpoſe 
for which you have given me it; that is to render 
you ſome account of Mr Dutton. I have taken care 
to examine him ſeveral times in the preſence of Mr 
Oxenbridge (2), as thoſe who weigh and tell over 
money betore ſome witneſſes, e er they take charge 
of it; for I thought that there might poſſibly be 
ſome lightneſs in the coyn, or error in the telling, 
which hereafter I ſhould be bound to make good. 
Therefore, Mr Oxenbridge is the beſt to make your 
Excellence an impartial 9 thereof; I ſhall en- 
ly ſay, that I ſhall ſtrive, according to the beſt of 
my underſtanding (that is, according to thoſe rules 
your Lordſhip hath given me) to increaſe whatſoever 
talent he may have already. Truely he is of a gen- 
tle and waxen diſpoſition ; and, God be praiſed, I 
cannot ſay he hath brought wich him any evil impreſ- 
fion ; and I ſhall hope to ſet nothing upon his ſpirit, 
but what may be of a good ſculpture. He hath in 
* him two things, which make youth moſt eaſy to be 
managed, modeſty, which is che bridle to vice, and 


(1) Gafferell's 
unheard of curio- 
Gries, p. 174 
Engliſh edit. 
Lond. 1650. 


(2) Mr Joba 
Ozenbriage was, 
during the civil 
wars, made a 
Fellow of Eaton- 
college. but being 
ejected after the 
Reſtoration, he 
reticed to Boſton 
in New-England, 
where he died in 
1674. Woud's 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 


316, 337 


* emulation, 
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(1) Wood Ath. 
Oxon, and Life, 


p. 7+ 


(m) Rehearſal 
tranſproſed, 2d 
part, p. 127, 
128. 


(n) Life, p. 9, 
10. 


(e) Id. ibid. 


(#) Id. p · 11. 


( Rehearſal 
tranſproſed. p · 
123, 124, 318. 
Life, p · Al. 


(3) Ms Jane 
Ozenbridge 
(whoſe maiden 
name was Butler) 
died at Eaton the 
224d of April, 
1655, and was 
interred in the 
college chapel 
there. She uſed 
to preach among 
the women. 
Wood's Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. 11. 
col. 536. 
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pacity at home, was his being made aſſiſtant to the celebrated Mr John Milton, Latio 


Secretary to the Protector (/), which according to our author's own account muſt have 
happened in the year 1657 () [E]. After Cromwell's death, the many fattions in 
in the Parliament and Army, rendering it impoſſible for either to eſtabliſh any firm govern. 
ment, made way for bringing back the King; in order to which, it being agreed to call a 
new Parliament, that convention accordingly met a little above a month before the Reſto. 
ration, viz. on the 25th of April 1660, and therein Mr Marvell was a repreſentative tor his 
native town of Kingiton upon Hull (n) ; as he alſo was in that which met on the 8th of May 
166 t, after the Reſtoration, and continued to ſerve them in that quality during the remain- 
der of his life. He diſcharged this truſt with ſtrict integrity and fidelity, and was highly 
eſteemed by his conſtituents, to whom he conſtantly ſent a particular account of every pro- 
ceeding in the Houſe, with his own opinion thereon. A conduct fo diligently reſpect- 
ful, together with his general obliging deportment towards them, did not fail to endear 
him perfectly to their affection, and they were not wanting on their fide to teſtify this 
grateful ſenſe of it, by allowing him an honourable penſion the whole time he repre. 
ſented them (o). He rarely ſpoke in the Houſe, but had great influence on many mem- 
bers of both Houſes without doors: Prince Rupert in particular had a peculiar eſteem 
for and intimacy with our author, to whoſe advices he paid a very great regard [F]; and 
frequently came diſguiſed as a private perſon to ſee him, when thoſe enemies he had raiſcd 
through the honeſt ſharpneſs of his pen, rendered it neceſſary for him to conceal the place 
of his abode, to prevent his falling a ſacrifice to their treachery or malice : his life having 
been often threatened, and he obliged to have his letters directed in another name, to pre- 
vent diſcovery that way (p) [G]. In the year 1672, Dr Samuel Parker, a furious parti- 
zan and virulent writer on the fide of arbitrary government, both in Church and State, 
which qualifications raiſed him to be Archdeacon and Prebend of Canterbury, and ia 
James the Second's reign, to the ſee of Oxford (q); publiſhed Biſhop Bramhall's Vindi- 
cation of himſelf and the reſt of the Epiſcopal Clergy, from the Presbyterian charge of Popery, 
as it is managed by Mr Baxter in his Treatiſe of the Grotian Religion, to which the Doctor 


added a preface of his own [HJ]. This preface our author attacked, in a piece called, The 


Rehearſal tranſproſed : or, Animadvetſions on a late book, intitled, a Preface, ſhewin 

what Grounds there are of Fears and Jealouſies of Popery. The ſecond impreſſion with ad- 
ditions and amendmen's, London, printed by J. D. for the affigns of John Calvin and Theo- 
dore Beza, at the fign of the King's Indulgence, on the ſouth fide of the lake Leman; and ſold 
by N. Ponder in Chancery Lane, 1672; 8vo. In which, with great ſtrength of argy- 
ment, and much wit and humour, he expolcs the abſurdity of the Doctor's tenets [ 7], of 


which 


* emulation, which is the ſpur to virtue. And the 


* his Majeſty's affairs of any in that uſurped and 18 


care which your Excellence is pleaſed to take of him, 
is no ſmall encouragement, and ſha)l be fo repreſent 
ed to him; but, above all, I ſhall labour to make 
him ſenfible of his duty to God ; for then we begin 
to ſerve faithfully when we conſider, that he is our 
maſter. And in this both he and I owe infinitely to 
your Lordſhip, for having placed us in ſo godly a 
family as that of Mr Oxenbridge, whoſe doctrine and 
example, are like a book and a map, not onely in- 
ſtructing the eare, but demonſtrating to the eye, 
which way we ought to travel. Aud Mrs Oxen- 
bridge (3) hath a great tenderneſſe over him alſo in all 
other things. She has looked fo well to him, that 
he hath already much mended his complexion, and 
now ſhe is buſy in ordering his chamber, that he 
may delight to be in it as often as his ſtudyes require. 
For the reſt, moſt of this time hitherto hath been 
ſpent in acquainting ourſelves with him ; and truly 
he is very chearful, and I hope, thinks us to be 

company. I ſhall, upon occaſion, henceforward 
inform your Excellence of any particularityes in our 
little affairs; for ſo I efteem it to be my duty. I 
have no more at preſent but to give thanks to God 
for your Lordſhip, and to beg grace of him, that 1 
may approve myſelfe 


* Your Excellencye's moſt 


Windſor, July 


Humble and faithful ſervant 
the 28th, 1653. 


* Andrew Marvell. 


© Mr Dutton preſents his moſt humble ſervice 
* to your Excellence.” 


[E] Which muſt have happened in the year 1657.] 
Our author, in the piece abovecited, declares, * That 
he never had any, not the remoteſt relation to publick 
matters, nor correſpondence with the perſons then 


- © predominant, until the year 1657 ; when indeed, 


continues he, I entered into an employ ment, for 
* which I was not altogether improper, and which [ 


* conliderei to be the moſt innocent and inoffenfive to 


Oo 
- * - - - - - 


* gular government, to which all men were then ex- 
* poſed (4).“ We need not obſerve, that the corteſ- 


pondence here mentioned mult be interpreted by the 


preceding words, which reſtrain it to publick 2 ffairs, 
otherwiſe this declaration would be inconfiltent with 
the former remark. 

[F] To whoſe advices he paid a very great regard.) 
This was ſo we!l known, that when the Prince voted 
according to our author's ſentiments, which he often 
did, it was commonly ſaid by the other fide, be has 
been with his tutor (5). 

[G] To prevent diſcovery that way.) The author 
of Mr Marvell's life above cited ſays, he has ſeen a 
private letter wrote by him to a friend from Highgate, 
wherein, after mentioning the inſuperable hatred of his 
foes to him, and their deſign of murdering him, are 
the following words; Præterea magis occidere metus 
quam occidi ; non quod vitam tanti eflimem, ſedne 
imperatus moriar. i. e. Further, I fear I ſhould rather 
kill than be killed ; not that I ſhould value lite ſo much, 
but that I would not die unprepared (6). 

[H] The Docter added a preface of his own.) Mr 
Wood, whoſe talent for abuſe was pretty much like the 
Doctor's, obſerves there was in that preface, a great 
deal of raillery againſt Dr John Owen, his doctrine 
* and writings: and, adds our author, Dr Parker be- 
ing eſteemed by the Nonconformiits, a forward, 
proud, ambitious and ſcornful perſon, was taken t@ 
taſk, purpoſely to clip his wings or take him ſhorter, 
by their buffooning champion Andrew Marvell, ſome 
time one of John Milton's companions, in a book 
which he publiſhed entitled the Rehearſal 'Tranſpro- 
ſed, &. Which title, ſays Mr Wood, was taken 
from a comedy then lately publiſhed by George Duke 
* of Buckingham, called the Rehearſal, wherein one 
Mr Bayes: acteth a part (7) * 
mark of. Ar Wood's, aroſe from our author's fre- 
— applying the name of Bayes to Dr Par- 


[1] The abſurdity of the Dodos tenets.) The Doc- 
tor, n 1670, publiſhed a book called the Ecclefafti- 
cal Polity ; and in 1671, a defence thereof: in the 
former of which, he lays down as maxims, theſe 

charitable 


This laſt ſagacious re- 


——AK_ i. + i... 


(4) Rebenfil 
traniptoſ d. pat 
ii. p. 128, 


Life, . 7, & 


(5) K. 5. 1 


(6) Id. f. 4% 
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* 


which we wall give a ſpecimen. The Doctor aſſerting, that the King * may, if he pleaſe, 
« reſerve the Prieſthood, and the exerciſe of it to himſelf ;* our author obſerves archly (3) Pr Franc! 
enough, if the King may diſcharge the Function of the Prieſt hodd, be may too (and that with all Mater of Sc 


the reaſon in the world) aſſume the revenue. 
voluntarily given by the Clergy (5). 


reproof to t 


2 
Dr Parker anſw 6 
Rehearſal tranſproſed, in a diſcourſe to it's author, London 1673, 8vo[K]; 


it would be the beſt ſulſidy that ever was 
ered this piece, in a book inticled 4 


3055 


( Dr Francis 


John's college 
Cambridge, 3 
made afterw 
Biſhop of Ely, 
being one of the 


but did not think proper to ſet his name to it: in this, finding he had no ſhare in the been B hops 


argument, he had recourſe to abuſe, and endeavoured to call the ſecular arm into his aid 


But he cleared himſelf 


c. The ſecond 


who were put in- 
to the Tower far 
reſufing to read 
the declaration 
.King James's 
reign, and laftly, 


ſhopric for re- 
ſu ng the oaths 
to King Wil- 
liam III. 


(* Smirke is the 
Chaplain in the 
Man of Mode, 
or Sir Fopling 
Flatter, a come- 
dy, by Sir G. 
Echeridge z 
whence our au- 
thor borrowed it. 


leni n: by charging our author with having ferved the Uſurper (7). 

1 5 we from that aſperſion in a reply called, The Rebearſal tranſproſed, the ſecond pari, occaſioned 

Lee by tuo letters: the firſt printed by a nameleſs author, intitled, a Reproof, WR 
n. letter left for me at a friend's houſe, dated Nov. 3, 1673; ſubſcribed J. G. and toncluding e for r 
A, with theſe words : If thou dareſt to print or publiſh any lie or libell againſt Dr Parker, by 

rn the eternal God I will cut thy throat. Anſwered by Andrew Marvell London 1673, 

en. 8 vO [Ll. Our author, who was zealous for moderation in Church as well as in State, in 

— 1676, attacked another Ecclefiaſtic (u), who had wrote a book againſt a diſcourſe publiſhed 

Eb bring jn 1675, by Dr Herbert Croft, Biſhop of Hereford, intitled, The naked Truth : or, the 

cy true State of the Primitive Church. By an humble moderator [NH]. Dr Turner's book 

we bis Maſe" was called, Animadverſions upon a late Pampblet intitled, The Naked Truth, &c. and Mr 

Ne. Marvell's anſwer thereto, Mr Smirke, or the Divine in Mode (x): being certain Annota- 

— tions upon the Animadverſions on the Naked Truth, together with a ſhort hiſtorical eſſay 

15 „ 


U 1121 feel. 
Po. „ „ 358 


M., . 
Waks, Vol. II. 


and Duke 


% 749, Þ, 


iy The King's 
e's cam 


concerning general councils, creeds, and impoſitions in matters of religion ; by Andreas Rive- 


tus () jun, Lond. 1676, 4to. 


In this piece our author oblcrves, that * the Naked 


Truth is wrote with that evidence and demonſtration of ſpirit, that all ſober men cannot 


but give their aſſent and conſent to it unaſked. 


It is a book of that kind, that no Chriſti- 


an can peruſe it without wiſhing himſelf had been the author, and almoſt imagining that 
he is ſo, the conceptions therein being of ſo eternal an idea, that every man finds it to be 
but a copy of the original in his own mind;* and wonders, though he never read it be- 
fore, it could be ſo long before he remembered it. He ſays, it appears moreover plain- 


charitable poſitions. I is better, ſays he, to ſubmit to the 
unreaſonable impofitions of Nero and Caligula, than to 
hazard the diſſolution of the flate. And further, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to the peace and happineſs of 
kingdoms, that there be ſet up a more ſevere government 
over men's conſciences, and religious perſuafions, than 
over their wices and immoralities (8) : and that Princes 
may with leſs hazard give liberty to men's vices and 
debaucheries, than to their conſciences. And ſpeaking 
of the different ſets then ſubſiſting, lays it down as a 
fixed rule for all Princes to go by, that tenderneſs and 
indulgence to ſuch men, were to nouriſh wipers in our 
bowels, and the moſt ſottiſb neglect of our own quiet and 


ſecurity. "Theſe {laviſh and perſecuting principles which 


were too frequently inculcated by the church-men of 
thoſe times, are ſeverely inveighed againſt by Mr Mar- 
vell in this piece, and alſo in many of his poems, in 
one of which he makes a perſon thus expreſs himſelf on 
that ſubject (9). 


x en 1726, gelf preſervation, nature's firſt great law, 


All the creation, except man, does awe: 

"Twas in him fix d, till lying prieſts defac'd 

His heav'n-born mind, and nature's tablets raz'd. 
Tell me, ye forging crew, what law reveal'd 

By God, to Kings, the jus divinum ſeal'd ? 

If to do good, ye jus divinum call, 

It is the grand prerogative of all : 

If to do ill unpuniſh'd be their right, 

Such pow'r's not granted the great King of night. 


Hodge's Viſion from the Monument. 
December 1675. 
(K] 22 diſcourſe to it's author , Ge. Beſides this, 


five other anſwers came out to our author's book. 1. 
Roſemary and Bayer, or animaduerſions on a treatiſe 


called the Rehearſal tranſproſed. Lond. 167 3, in 4to, 


containing three ſheets. 2. The Tranſproſer rebear- 
/ed, or the fifth ad of Mr Bayes's Play: being a poſt- 
ſcript to the animadverfions on the preface to Biſhop 
Bramhall's Vindication. Oxford, 1673, $80. This was 
Written by Mr Richard Leigh, ſome time a eommoner of 
Queen's college Oxford, and afterwards a player in the 
united company of comedians (10). 3. Gregory Father 
Grey-beard with his Vizard off : or News from the Ca- 
bal in ſame RefleFions, fc. in a Letter to our old 
Friend R. L. From E. H. Lond. 1673, 8vo. ſubſcribed 


VOL. V. No. 255. 


Y. 


ly, 


Edm. Hickeringill. 4. 4 Common-plare- Book out of the 
Rehearſal tranſproſed, digefled under theſe ſeveral 
Heads, Sc. London 1673, 8vo. 5. Stoo him, Baye: : 
or, ſome Ani madverſions on the Humour of writing Re- 
hearſals tranſproſed. Oxford 1573, 8vo. 

[L] Anfwered by Mr Marvell, Sc.] The Doctor 
did not return any anſwer to this reply : * judging it, 
* ſays Mr Wood (11), more prudent to lay down the 
* cudgels, than to enter the liſts again with an untoward- 
ly combatant ſo huge)y well verſed and experienced in 
the then but newly refined art (though much in mode 
and faſhion almoſt ever fince) of ſporting and jeerin 
* buffoonery.” But notwithſtanding Mr Wood's Gif 
like of this manner of writing, he could not help ac- 
knowledging, * that it was generally thought, by 
many of thoſe who were otherwife favourers of 
* Parker's cauſe, that the victory lay on Marvell's 
* fide,” And admits * it wrought this good effect on 
* Parker, that for ever after it took down his high 
* ſpirit.” Biſhop Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his own 
Times (12), ſpeaking of Dr Parker, ſays, after he had 
for ſome years entertained the nation with ſeveral vi- 
* rulent books, he was attacked by the livelieſt droll 
of the age, who writ in a burleſque ſtrain, but with 
ſo peculiar and fo entertaining a conduct, that from 
the King down to the tradeſman, his books were 
read with great pleaſure. That not only humbled 
Parker, but the whole party : for the author of the 
* Rehearſal tranſproſed, had all the men of wit on his 
* fide.” And the ingenious Dr Swift, ſpeaking in his 
apology to the Tale of a Tub, of the uſual fate of 
common anſwerers to books, obſerves, * there is indeed 
an exception, when any great genius thinks it worth 
his while to expoſe a fooliſh piece; ſo we ſtill read 
« Marvell's anſwer to Parker with pleaſure, though the 
* book it anſwers be ſunk long ago.” 

LM] By an humble moderator.) As the meaſures at that 
time taken by the court with regard to church matters, 
are cenſured and condemned, the Biſhop did not 
think proper to ſet his name to this treatiſe (13) ; not- 
withſtanding, he takes care throughout, to obſerve that 
reſpe& and deference which is due to the ſupreme au- 
thority. He takes notice that * the intolerant laws had 


Life, p. 30. 


This name 
1s an anagram on 
Ret nuda veritas, 
the naked thirg 
truth, The 
book contains 76 
pages. The Hi- 
ftorical Eſſay was 
afterwards re- F 


printed ſeparately 
in fol, 


(11) Ath. Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 
838. 


(12) Val. I. fal. 
edit. 


(13) It was re- 
printed in 1650 
in ſolio. | 


been ſo far from having their deſired effect, that the 


Church was more divided than ever, that the Papiſts 
made great advantage of theſe diviſions, and ſeduced 
numbers daily by their pretended unity. That this 
conſideration had put him thinking what means 
might prove the moſt effectual, to heal the divifions and 
eſtabliſh a perſect unity in the Church. Which is the 
deſign of the book. i 

34 R (N] 4 
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() Smirke, 
p. 3» 


(aa) Eſſay, &c. 


in the 


(14) Page 1. 
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ly, that the author is judicious, learned, conſcientious, a ſincere Proteſtant, and a true ſon, 


if not a father, of the Church of England [N]. 


For the reſt, the book cannot be free from 


the imperfections incident to all human endeavours, but thoſe fo ſmall, and guarded every 


where with ſo much modeſty, that it ſcems that there was none left for the animadverter, 


who might otherwiſe have bluſhed to oppoſe him (z) [O]. In the Eſſay on Councils, &c. 
which was a continuation of the above Defence of the Biſhops, our author aſſerts, that * the 
« Chriſtian Religion, as firſt inſtituted, was the greateſt ſecurity ro magiſtrates by the obe- 
« dience which it taught; and was fitted to enjoy no leſs ſecurity under them by a practice 
« conformable to that doctrine (a a).“ He alſo points out the weakneſs of impoling new 
articles of faith; gives an ample account of the council of Nice, and of the furious de. 
bates there, about O, and 'Owouoio©y [co-cfTentiality, and con- ſubſtantiality] and 
plainly ſhews the terrible conſequences of thoſe debates with reſpect to religion. Our au- 
thor, by thus oppoſing the advocates for conformity by compulſion, and by ſeveral very 
ſevere things wrote by him in verſe againſt the then reigning Miniſtry and their meaſures, 
created himſelf many private enemies (as has been obſerved) and was alſo very obnoxious 
to the Government [P], as he frequently attacked Majeſty itſelf in his ſatires []; not- 


[N] A true ſon of the Church of England.) This cha- 
rater was aſſumed as a mark of diſtinction by the zeal- 
ous aſſertors of the conſtitution of the Church, as then 
eſtabliſhed without a toleration ; who branded the oppo- 
ſite party with the title of Latitudinarians. Among which 
laſt Dr Croft, as appears by this piece, was a firſt-rate cham- 
pion ; propoſing it as the beſt method of effecting a real 
union in the Church, to yield to the Diſſenters in their 
demands of aboliſhing Epiſcopacy, as a diſtinct ſuperior 
order to that of Preſbyters ; of firiking the other creeds 
out of the liturgy, preſerving only that of the Apoſtles. 
At the ſame time, with regard to a ſet form of worſhip 
in the ſervice of the Church, he avoids entering into 
the diſpute, ſuppoſing that there are none but ſuch as 
are either highly fanatick or highly factious, that 
maintain it to be unlawful, but humbly recommends 
it to the governors of the Church, calmly to conſider, 
whether ſuch a form as would ſatisfy moſt, would not 
be beſt. He complains of ſome abuſes in the hierarchy, 
among which he takes notice of the power of lay-chan- 
cellors to excommunicate excluſive of the Biſhop, and 
even againſt his will: however, as on one hand he 
charges the ſeparation to the governors of the Church, 
in not condeſcending to the Diſſenters; ſo neither, on 
the other hand, does he clear the Nonconformiſts from 
contributing thereto, by their diſobedience ; conclud- 
ing with a charitable admonition to them, to conſider 
whether of the two it be not ſafer, to err in the way of 
humility than in the way of pride. You pretend, ſays 
© he, to be great zealots againſt Popery, and yet give 
* me leave to ſay, your indiſcreet diſobedient zeal 
mainly bony it in. Your ſeparation and many fol- 
* lowing diviſions, have cauſed many to abhor our 
Church, and turn to Popery ; and doubtleſs you are 
to give an account to God for the ruin of thoſe ſouls. 
* For I can never yield that you have ary reaſonable 
and true conſcientious cauſe of ſeparation, but mere 
* miſtaken reaſon and conſcience, which I much pity, 
but no ways approve.' 

[O] Might hawe bluſhed te oppoſe him.) That bluſh 
was artfully put on in another anonymous piece, pub- 
liſhed the ſame year, in anſwer to Dr Croft, with the 
title of A modeſt Survey of the moſt confiderable Things 
in a Diſcourſe lately publiſhed, intitled, Naked Truth, 
written in a Letter to a Friend. The author was 
known to be Dr Burnet, afterwards Biſhop of Sarum. 
In it he obſerves (14), that the writer of the Naked 
Truth ſeems a perſon that is in good earneſt, and does 
ſincerely defire the peace of our Church; that ſo we 
being at one among ourſelves, may both carry on the 
common deſigns of true piety, and reſiſt the inroads, 
Popery is making on us. He writes gravely, and like 
a man that has deep impreſſions upon him, and ſo [ 
am heartily ſorry ſo good a man as I verily believe he 
is, ſhould have been prevailed on to have done fo un- 
adviſed a thing, as was firſt the writing, and then the 
publiſhing ſuch a diſcourſe.” This probably did not 
make it's appearance in print, till after the publica- 
tion of our author's defence, who takes notice of ano- 
ther anſwer publiſhed before his defence, under the 
title of Lex Lallonis, or the Author of the Naked Truth 
flript naked, ſuppoſed to be written by Dr Gunning, 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, afterwards of Ely. * But as to a 
new book, ſays Mr Marvell, freſh come out, entitled, 
The Author of the Naked Truth ſtript naked (to the 
fell or to the ſkin), that bicroglyphical quibble of the 


withſtanding 


great gun on the title page will not excuſe Biſhop Gun- 
ning; for his ſermon is ſtill expected (15).” Mr Wood 
conjectures that the word fell, in the parentheſis al- 
ludes to Philip Fell, fellow of Eton college, who 
was generally ſuppoſed to be the author of Lex Talio- 
nis, though ſome aſcribed it to Dr William Lloyd 
Dean of Bangor, afterwards Biſhop of Worceſter. 

[P] He was obnoxious to the government.] Beſides 
what has been obſerved in the pieces already mention- 
ed, our author wrote An Account of the Growth of Po- 
pery and arbitrary Government in England : more par- 
ticularly, from the long prorogation of November 1675, 
ending the 15th of February 1676, ill the laſt meetin 
of Parliament the 16th of Tuly 1677 (16). In this 
tract our author having imputed the Dutch war to the 
corruption of the Court, aſſerts that the Papiſts, and 
particularly the French, were the true ſprings of all 
the councils at this time- Theſe and ſeveral other aſ- 
perſions upon the King and Miniſtry, drew the follow- 
ing order publiſhed in the Gazette. 

* Whereas there have been lately printed and pub- 
liſhed ſeveral ſeditious and ſcandalous libels againſt 
the proceedings of both Houſes of Parliament, and 
other his Majeity's Courts of Juſtice, to the diſhonour 
of his Majelty's Government, and the hazard of 
publick peace; theſe are to give notice, that what 
Perſon ſoever ſhall diſcover unto one of the Secre- 
taries of State, the printer, publiſher, author, or 
hander to the preſs, of any of the ſaid libels, fo that 
full evidence may be made thereof to a jury, with- 
out mentioning the informer, eſpecially one libel, 
entitled An Account of the Growth of Popery, &fc. 
and another called A ſcaſonable Argument to all the 
Grand Furies, &fc. the diſcoverer ſhall be rewarded 
as follows: he ſhall have fifty pounds for ſuch diſco- 
very as aforeſaid, of the printer or publiſher of ic 
from the preſs, and for the hander of it to the preſs 
one hundred pounds, &c.“ 

[2] Frequently attacking Majeſty itſelf in his ſa- 
tires.) Of this we have conſpicuous proots in the fol- 
lowing pieces. 


Oceana and Britannia (17). In which he introduces 
Britannia, (peaking thus of Charles the Second, 


Shall I ne'er relt for this lewd raviſher ? 
Rapes, burnings (18), are his royal ſport, 
Theſe modiſh inonſters haunt his perjur'd court. 


Britannia and Raleigh (19). Where Britannia tells 


Raleigh: 
A colony of French poſſeſs the court, 
Pimps, prieſts, buffoons, in privy-chamber ſport. 
Such ſlimy monſters ne er approach'd a throne, 
Since Pharaoh's days, nor ſo defil'd a crown. 
In ſacred ear tyrannic arts they croak, 
Pervert his mind, and good intentions choak ; 
Tell him of golden Indias, Fairy-lands, 
Leviathan, and abſolute commands. 


Noftroadamus's Prophecy (20). Which begins thus: 
, > 
| 1 5 For 


King's com- 
Z mand. 


75) Smi; 

the Din. hy 
Mode, 5.75, 
Biſhop Gunn 
—— — the 
publiſhing »f th 
Naked Truth, 
preached x Sex. 
mon at C 
which Was er- 
pected in print, 
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ſaid, to the 


Athen. Orn, 
Vol. II. col. 8:6, 


(16) This wa 
fir printed in 
folio in 108, 
4 d reprin':2 ig 
State Trafts, 
Lund, 1019. 


(17) Works, 
ol. II. p · 17 


(13) Our zuthet 
ſeveral times 
hints, that be 
believed the d. 
ning of the Cry 
was a ehen of 
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(19) Id. 5. 20, 


(20) Id. 5. 4. 


(21) Id. p. 44- 


(22) Id. p. 51. 


jeſty was, that he would eſteem him as dutiful a ſubject as an 


M AR VE L I. 
withſtanding which, King Charles took great delight in his converſation, and tried all 
means to win him over to his ſide, but in vain: his inflexible ſteadineſs was proof againſt 


all temptations, either of his own diſtreſſes, (for he was ſometimes reduced to pretty great 
ſtreights) or of the large offers made him by the Court, And how earneſt they were in 


their endeavours to gain a man of his ability, let the following relation evince. The 


King having entertained him one night, ſent the Lord Treaſurer Danby the next morn- 
ing to find out his lodgings; which were then, up two pair of ſtairs in one of the little 
courts in the Strand: where he was buſily engaged in writing, when the Treaſurer abruptly 
opened the door upon him. Surprized at ſeeing ſuch an unexpected viſitor, he told his 
Lordſhip, he had, he believed, miſtaken his way; Not now I have found Mr Marvell, 
replied the Lord Danby ; he then aſſured our author, he was expreſsly ſent to him from 
the King, and his meſſage was to know what his Majeſty could do to ſerve him? It is 
not in his Majeſty's power to ſerve me, my Lord, anſwered Mr Marvel! jocularly ; but the 
Lord Treafurer making a ſerious affair of it, our author told him, that he full well knew 
the nature of Courts, having been in many ; and that whoever is diſtinguiſhed by the fa- 
vour of the Prince, is always expected to vote in his intereſt. Lord Danby told him, that 
his Majeſty, from the juſt ſenſe he had of his merit alone, defired to know whether there 
was any place at Court he could be pleaſed with, To which our author replied with the 
utmoſt ſteadineſs, that he could not with honour accept the offer, ſince if he did, he muſt 
be either ungrateful to the King in voting againſt him, or falſe to his country, in giving 
in to the meaſures of the Court: the only favour which he begged therefore of his Ma- 

y he had, and ating more 
truly in his proper intereſt while thus he refuſed his offers, than he could poſſibly do 
ſhould he accept them. The Lord Treaſurer finding his ſollicitations on that head to be 
quite fruitleſs, and that no arguments could prevail on him to accept any poſt under the 
Government, told him the King had ordered him a thouſand pounds ; which my Lord 
hoped he would receive, 'till he could think what farther to aſk of his Majeſty. But our 
author continued equally inflexible to this temptation alſo, and rejected the money with 
the ſame ſteadfaſtneſs of mind with which he had refuſed the profer of a place ; though he 
was at that inſtant ſo ſtraightened for want of caſh, that he was obliged, as ſoon as Lord 
Danby took his leave, to fend to a friend to borrow a guinea: ſo far did the love of 
publick good over-rule all ſenſe of private intereſt in his honeſt heart (45). He died (not 
without ſtrong ſuſpicions of being poiſoned) Auguſt the 16th, 1678; in the 58th year of 
his age, and was interred in the church of St Giles in the Fields (cc.) Ten years afterwards, 
viz. in 1688, the town of Kingſton upon Hull, to teſtify her grateful remembrance of 
his honeſt ſervices to her, collected a ſum of money to erect a monument to his memory, 
over the place of his burial in the above church, and procured an able hand to compoſe an 


epitaph [R]: but the parſon of the pariſh would not permit either monument or inſcrip- 


tion 
For faults and follies London's doom ſhall fx, 
And ſhe mult fink in flames in fixty-ſix. 
Fire-balls ſhall fly, but few ſhall ſee the train, 
As far as from Whiteh.!! ro Pudding- Lane, 
To burn the city, which again ſhall riſe - 


Beyond all hopes, aſpiring to the ſkies 
Where vengeance dwells. 


* With unalterable ſteadineſs in the ways of virtue, 

* He became the ornament and example of his age: 
* Beloved by good men, feared by bad, admired by all; 
Though imitated, alas! by few; 

* And ſcarce parallelled by any. 
© But a tomb ſtone can neither contain his charaQer, 
Nor is marble neceſſary to tranſmit it to poſterity. 


An Hiſtorical Poem, & (21). On Blood's flealing It is engraved in the minds of this generation, 


the Crown, a ſevere epigram (22). Clarendon"; Houſe- And will be always legible in his inimitable writings. 
Warming (23). Royal Reſolutions, And his Dialogue 


« Nevertheleſs, 
% U. e. 5g. Steen dude Horſes, 1674 (24). which concludes in . Ie having ſerved near 20 years ſucceſſively in Parlia- 
. the following bold manner. | \ ment, 
—— Wool, And that with ſuch wiſdom, dexterity, integrity, and 
* courage, 
(24) Viz. Th? But can't thou conjecture when things will be * As became a true patriot, 
33 9 mended ? © The town of Kingſton upon Hull, 
1 When the reign of the line of the Stuarts is ended. * Lamenting in his death the publick loſs, 
8 [R] An able hand to compoſe an epitaph ] The fol- n GY _ e 
_ lowing is a copy of it. + 1688. 
8 Near this place He died in 58th year of his age, 
er * Lieth the body of Axprew MarveLL Eſq; © On the 16th day of Auguſt, 1678. 
1 Chaien * A man ſo endowed by nature, 


Heu fragile humanum genus ! ben terrefiria vana ! 


* So improved by education, ſtudy, and travel, Heu quam ſpectatum continet urna virum !* 


So conſummated by experience and learning; | hes 
* That joining the moſt peculiar grace of wit, 


With a ſingular penetration and ſlrength of judgment, Alas, frail human kind ! alas, vain earthly things 
And exerciſing all theſe in the whole courſe of his How worthy was the man this urn alas! contains! 
life 


[4] 4nd 
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(cc) Life, p.35. 
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(44) Id. p. 37. 
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gt) Ibid. p. 36. 
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that in 1681, 
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the State Poems, 
or in Dryden's 
Miſcellanies. 
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edit. 1721, Vol. 
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edir, 1679, p. 
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Wood Hift. & 
Antiq. Univ. 
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(c) D. Lloyd, 
ibid. 

Wood Faſti, ut 
ſupra. 

Fuller's Wor- 
thies, in Berk- 
hire, p. 93+ 


(4) Wood, Faſti, 
as above, col. 43. 


(e) Wood ibid. 
cal. 39» 


Y Camdeni 
Annal. ad ann, 


1566. 


(z) Wood Fafti, 
Vol. J. col. 76, 
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(5) Stowe's An- 
nales, edit, 1631, 
P+ 612, 


MARVELL MASO N. 


tion to be placed there. He was, it is ſaid, very reſerved among thoſe whom he did not 
well know, but a moſt delightful and improving companion among his friends (4d) ; and 
in his converſation very modeſt and of few words (ee). The author of his life informs us 


that, he was always very temperate, and of a healthful and flrong conſtitution to the 


* laſt; and that he left a ſmall paternal eſtate (ff)* Notwithſtanding we are aſſured he 


was never married, yet about two years after his death his miſcellaneous poems and ſome 


other pieces were collected together and publiſhed in one volume folio, Lond. 1680; with 
the following advertiſement to the reader prefixed. * Thele are to certify every ingenious 
reader, that all theſe poems, as alſo the other things, in this book contained, are 
© printed according to the exact copies of my late dear huſband (gg), under his own hand 
* writing, being found ſince his death among his other papers. itneſs my hand, 
© this 15th day of October, 1680. Mary Marvell” But Mr Cooke tells us, that theſe 
were publiſhed only with a mercenary view, and indeed not at all to the honour of the 
deceaſed, by a woman with whom he lodged ; who hoped, by this ſtratagem, to ſhare in 
what he left behind him. Theſe were reprinted in two volumes, 12mo. Lond. 1726; 
under the title of The Works of Andrew Marvell, Eſq; to which edition the editor, Mr 
Cooke, has prefixed an account of the life and writings of our author: and in the preface 
he obſerves, that the former editions (þ5) contained many and groſs errors, and had be- 
ſides inſerted in them many pieces which were not genuine; all which he hath corrected, 
and ſome from original manuſcripts. Z 


MASON [Sir Joan], an eminent Stateſman in the XVIth century, was born at 
Abbingdon in Berkſhire; being the ſon of a cow-herd (or farmer) by his wife, the ſiſter 
of a monk in the famous monaſtery of that place. This monk obſerving his nephew 
to be very apt to learn, gave him a proper education; and when fit for the univerſity, 
procured him a fellowſhip in All-Souls-college in Oxford. There Mr Maſon took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, July 8, 1521 (a4); and becoming ſoon noted for the preg- 
nancy of his parts, he was pitched upon by the univerſity to compliment K. Henry VIII. 
at his coming thither in the year 1523. (5). On which occaſion, our young ſcholar, with 
his comely preſence, becoming carriage, flowing «expreſſion, and graceful elocution, ſo 
highly pleaſed the King; that his Majeſty, at the motion of Sir Thomas More, ordered 
him to be ſent over, and maintained at his own charge, in the univerſity of Paris [A], to 
fit him for publick employments (c). After his return from France, he ſupplicated for 
the degree of Bachelor of Phyſic, (being ſtyled Maſter of Arts;) but whether he was ad- 
mitted doth not appear (d): However, he became a great favourite to K. Henry VIII. 
who employed him in ſeveral embaſſies [B], and appointed him one of his Privy- Council. 
After that King's death, he was made Privy- Counſellor to K. Edward VI, chief Clerk of 
the Council, Secretary for the French tongue [C], and Maſter of Requeſts. He was al- 
ſo ſent Embaſſador to France (e). According to the faſhion of that reign, he was a great 
hunter after Church-preferments (); and, tho' a layman and a knight, enjoyed ſevcral 
dignities, particularly the Deanery of Wincheſter, On the 18th of November 15525 he 
was elected Chancellor of the univerficy of Oxford; and kept that honourable office dll 
October 26, 1556; when he reſigned it, to make room for Cardinal Pole, who was de- 
ſigning to viſit, and do great things for that univerſity (g). At Queen Mary's acceſſion, 
he declared for her, and, among the reſt of the Privy-Counſellors, ſubſcribed the letter 
to the Duke of Northumberland, commanding him to lay down his arms, &c. (5). He 
was continued a Privy-Counſellor to Queen Mary, and much reſpected by her. And, 
among other honourable employ ments during her reign, he was the Engliſh Reſident in 
the Netherlands (i). In which ſtation, he was inſtrumental in preſerving Katharine 
Ducheſs dowager of Suffolk, and her huſband Richard Bertie Eſq; during their voluntary 
exile, on account of their attachment to the Proteſtant Religion (+). Having the art of 
adapting himſelf to all the changes in thoſe variable times [D], he became a favourite 

alſo 


(1) Fuller's 
Worthies, ay 


above, p. 93. 


[4] And maintained at his own charge in the uni- 
verſity of Paris] For, as Dr Fuller obſerves, © it was 
the politick diſcipline of thoſe days to ſele& the 
* pregnancies of either univerſities, and breed them in 
« forraign parts for publique employment (1). 

[B] Who employed him in ſeveral embaſſies.) And, 
the better to qualify him for them, K. Henry ſent him 
beyond ſea, (after he had ſpent a proper time in the 
univerſity of Paris, we may ſuppoſe) with inſtructions 
ro guide him, and a penſion to ſupport him His in- 
ſtructions were, 1. To keep exact correſpondence with 
the ſecretary at home. 2. To entertain the moſt emi- 
nent ſcholar, who might repreſent the church ; the 
ripeſt under-ſecretary, who might decipher to him the 
ſtate ; the ableſt ſaldier and ſea- man, that might open 
to him the intereſt of both nations. 3. To take an ex- 
ad account of the havens, forts, cities, avenues, puſſa- 
ges, ways, treaſure, and intereſt of the place he lived 
in. 4. To follow the reſpective Embaſſadors directions 
in every court. 
ſolemnity, civil or military, ſuitable to the occaſion ; 


5. To appear in each place, upon any 


all charges to be deſraved from the Engliſh Exchequer. 
His penſion was 220/. a year; his circuit France, the 
Netherlands, Italy, and Spain; and his commiſſion 
to engage any knowing perſon of thoſe reſpective 
Courts, that could tranſcribe their edicts or orders, give 
exact intelligence, make any intereſt, or had any in- 
fluence upon their reſpeQive governments (2). 


(1) Wood, 2s 2 
bove, cal. 30. 


( Holinſhed's 
Chron, edit, 
1587, Vol. III. 
p. 1144» 


(2) D. Lloyd, a3 


[C] Secretary for the French tongue.) But he doth e, p. 210. 


not appear to have been Secretary of State; as Sir 
John Tiayward ſty les him by miſtake (3). 
FD] Having the art of adapting himſelf to all the 


(1) Life of King 


Edward VI. edit. 


changes in thoſe variable times ) Four things, be ſaid, 1636, 12mo. 


kept him in, under all the revolutions, during the four 
Princes reigns whom he ſerved: 1. That he thought 
few things would fave a man. 2. That he was always 
intimate with the exacteſt Lawyer, and ableſt favourite. 
3. 'I hat he ſpake little, and writ lefs. 4. That he 
had attained to ſomething which each party efleemed 


ſerviceable to them, and was ſo moderate, that all 


thought him their own (4). 
PE, 
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p. 310. 
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(2) Wood, Ath. 
as above; and 
D. Neal!'s Hiſtory 
of the Puritans, 
Vol. II. edit. 


21733, p. 276. 


foundation of which he had newly procured from 


. thedral, where a monument was erected to him, but which was deſtroyed by the great 


MASON: MATHER. 

alſo to Queen Elizabeth; who not only continued him in the Privy-Council, and in the 
office of Secretary for the French tongue, but made him Treaſurer of her Chamber. 
He was likewiſe, about the ſame time, Maſter of the Hoſpital in Abbingdon, the 
Queen Mary; with the incorporation (=) Word, a a- 
of that Town, and the privilege of ſending one Burgeſs to Parliament (). On the 2oth Seat Dosh, 
of June 1559, he was elected a ſecond time Chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford; but Hider of Se 
he reſigned that office Decemb. 26, 1564 (m). Thus having, by his great accompliſh- 2. epitaph 
ments natural and acquired, raiſed himſelf from ſmal} beginnings to very conſiderable ho- 

nours and riches ; he departed this life April 20, 1566; and was buried in St Paul's ca- 


3059 


10 88 Sus- 
(e) Fuller's Wor- 
thies, af above, 
p. 94 


fire (n). Not having beep married, at leaſt leaving no iſſue, he bequeathed his fortune 


to a nephew (o). An Epitaph in proſe on the learned Sir Thomas Wyatt (v), is the on- 


ly thing he is recorded to have written. 
ter, is given below in the note [E]. 


5 

[E] A that has been ſaid of him by way of charac- 
ter, Sc] Mr Camden ſtyles him, a man of learning 
and gravity ; vir gravis atgue eruditus (5). And D. 
Lloyd informs us, that * they who lived in thoſe times 
ſay, that none underſtood the affairs of England and 
France, together with their mutual advantages or 
diſadvantages, better than Sir John Maſon. —A grave 
and reſerved man he was, who underſtood the in- 
trigues and motions of thoſe dark and uncertain times, 
and his nimble and preſent prudence could accommo- 
date them. His maxim was, Do, and ſay nothing. — 
Many were his penſions to Scholars at home, more 


MATHER [Cor rox], an eminent Divine of Boſton in New. England. was grand- 
ſon of Mr Richard Mather, born at Lowton in the pariſh of Winwick in Lanca- 
ſhire [A]; and eldeſt fon of Dr Increaſe Mather, one of the Miniſters of Boſton, and 
Preſident of Harvard-college in Cambridge near Boſlon (a). 


1662-3, at Boſton, where he was educated at ſchool 'till he was twelve years old 


[4] Was grande of Mr Richard Mather, &fc.] 
This Mr Richard Mather was born at Lowton within 
the pariſh of Winwick in Lancaſhire, in the year 1596; 
educated in grammar-learning in the ſchool at Win- 
wick; and, in 1612, appointed maſter of a publick 
ſchool at Toxteth Park near Leverpool in the ſame 
county : where pretending to receive a new light with- 
in him, was converted to godlineſs in 1514 (1). On 
the gth of May 1618, he was admitted a ſtudent in 
Brazen-noſe-coltege in Oxford, at the age of twenty- 
u. He became afterwards Miniſter of Toxteth ; 
Wat, after he had continued a zealous and diligent 
Preacher there above fifteen years, he was ſuſpended 
for Nonconformity, in 1633. By the interceſſion of 
friends, he was reſtored within fix months. But the 
ſummer following, Richard Neile, Archbiſhop of 
York, ſending th into the dioceſe of Cheſter, Dr 
Coſin one of the viſitors ſuſpended Mr Mather a ſe- 
cond time, for not wearing the ſurplice. Finding no 


interceſſions could procure him the liberty he wanted, 


he embarked at Briſtol for New-England, and arrived 
at Boſton Augult 17, 1635. He ſettled at Dorcheſter 
in that country, where he continued a preacher till 
his death, which happened April 22, 1669 (2). 

He had four ſons, who were all Nonconforming 
Miniſters. 1. Samuel, the eldeſt, was born in Lanca- 
ſhire, May 13, 1626. Being carried over by his fa- 
ther to New-England, he had his education in Har- 
vard college, and was the firſt Fellow of that houſe, 
who took degrees there. He returned to England in 
1650, and became one of the Chaplains of Magdalen- 
college in Oxford ; where, and at Cambridge alſo, 
he took his degrees again. In 1653, he went with 
the Engliſh commiſſioners to Scotland, and continued 
pong two years at Leith. He paſſed over to Ire- 

d in 1655, and was made ſenior Fellow of the col- 
lege in Dublin, and Lecturer of St Nicholas's church in 


that city. Soon after the Reſtoration, being ſuſpended 


(3) Wood, Ath. 
ut ſupra, col, 
489. 

Ed. Calamy't 
Account of the 
Miniſters ejeQed 
&c, Vol. II. 
eeit. 1713, 
415, &c. 


p · 


for two ſermons preached againſt the Ceremonies, he 
came over to England, and preached at Burton-wood 
"till the Bartholomew act took place. Then, he re- 
turned to Dublin, where, with ſome interruptions, he 
exerciſed his Miniſtry till his death, which happened 
Ofober 29, 1671 (3). 2 Nathanael, the ſecond ſon, 
had his education in Harvard college ; was ſome time 
Miniſter of Barnſtable in Devonſhire, then at Rotter- 
dam in Holland, at Dublin where he ſucceeded his 
brother, and laſtly paſtor of a congregation in London. 
VOL. V. No. CCLVI. 


All that has been ſaid of him by way of Charac- 


Wood, Ath. 
Vol. L col, 57. 
58. 


© 70 Agents abroad, that aſſiſted either his ſtudies or 
* employments, whom he deſigned an honour to his 
* middle, ard a ſupport to his old age. He had a pe- 
* culiar way of ſatisfying ſuiters by plain dealing and 
* diſpatch No ma underſtood better the nature of 
Court places than he, and none ſaw further into 
* Court perſons. 'Two things, he faid, always pro- 
* moted a matter: 1. Secrecy. 2. The timing of it, 
with an eye to thoſe about us (6).” And three of his (6) Lloyd, as 


Letters are printed in the Collection of Records at the above, p. 211, 
end of Part] III. of Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reforma- “ 
tion, p. 577, 583, 393. C 
N 
) Wood, Ath. 
it. 1721, Vol. 
II. col. 428. 
Calamy 's Conti- 
nuation, Vol. I. 
He was born Feb. 12, . 4. 200 
XR 
"ay 
which vad. Il. p. 368. 
He dyed July 26, 1697 (4). 3. Eleazar, was Paſtor (40 Wood, col. 
of a church at Northampton in New England, and 428. 
dyed in July 1669. 4 Ixcrzase, the fourth ſon, was —_— — 
born at Dorcheſter in New-England, in 1639; educa 4 2 
ted in Harvard college, where he took the degree of tion, Vol. I. 5. 
Bachelor of Arts in 1656. He came to England in 257, &c. 


1657, and thence went to Ireland, where he entered 
himſelf in Dublin college, and proceeded Maſter of 
Arts in 1658. The air of the country not agreeing 
with him, he returned to England ; preached ſome 
time at Great Torrington, and Glouceſter; and in 
1659 and 1660, was chaplain to Col. Bingham, Go- 
vernor of Guerneſey At the Reſtoration, when he 
found himſelf under a neceſſity either of conformin 
or loſing his chaplainſhip, he came back to England, 
where he was offered conſiderable preferment. But 
chuſing rather to return to New-England, he failed 
thither in 1661, and was made Miniſter of the New 
church in the north part of Boſton (5). In 1684, he (5) Calamy's 
was elected Prefident of Harvard college (6). He would Account, as a- 
not conſent to the ſurrendering cf the Charters of 2 du} 
the colonies of New England: "Box, upon Kiag James Ae Vol. 
the Second's Declaration for Liberty of Contcience, 1. p. 494, &c. 
he accepted of chi; ice, of bringing over to England, Allo Wood, as, 
Addreſſes of Thanks for it from — of the Miniſters bove, col. 438, 
of New-England and their churches: To which pur- 6, Neal, Elis 
poſe he embarked, April 7, 1688. The Revolution (ew Bockad, 
happening during bis ſtay in England, he applied, with vol. I. p. 184. 
ſome others, for a new Charter for the Colonies in 
New England: which being obtained, he ſet fail for 
New-England March 29, = hy and arriv'd at Boſton 
the 14th of May following. Soon after, he was creat- 
ed Doctor in Divinity. He reſigned his Mafterſhip of 
Harvard college in 1701, and continued preaching at 
Boſton, *till his death, waich happened Auguſt 23, 
1723. He was author of ſeveral things, of which an 
account may be ſeen in Wood and Calamy (7). Hav- (7) Ubi fupra, 
ing married the daughter of Mr John Cotton, he had | 
by her three ſons, the eldeſt of whom was Mr CoTTow 
MaTHER, the ſubject of this article (8). This Mr 
Jobn Cotton was once Fellow of Emmanuel-college in 
Cambridge, and Vicar of Boſton in Lincolnſhire. Be- 
ing moleſted on account of his Nonconformity, he em- (o Near. Hift. 
barked for New England, where he arrived September of the Puritans, 
3, 1633 ; and was choſen aſſiſtant preacher at Boſton. Vol. II. p. 264. 
He dyed there December 23, 1652, in the 68th year —. . 
of his age (9). Vol. I. p. 138, 
166, 285, &, 
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MAT H E R. 
which time he had made ſuch uncommon progreſs in the Latin and Greek languages, and 
entered on the Hebrew, that it was thought proper to remove him to the univerſity. 
Accardingly, he was admitted into Harvard-college, where the progreſs he made in his 
Academical ſtudies was no way ſhort of what he had made at ſchool. Particularly, he 
drew up ſyſtems of the ſciences, as he ſtudied them; in order to imprint them the better 
on his mind: And wrote Remarks on the books he read; which was another excellent 
means of improvement. At ſixteen years of age, he took his firſt degree; and in his 
nineteenth proceeded Maſter of Arts (5). When he was but about ſeventeen years old, he 
undertook the tuition of young gentlemen, ſome of them older than himſclf, whom he 
carried through the ſeveral parts of Academical learning. For their uſe, he compoſed 
catechetical ſyſtems of the ſeveral Sciences: and, while he thus laboured for the initruc- 
tion of others, he improved himſelf, at the fame time, in various branches of literature. 
His chief aim was to make his pupils not only learned, but alſo good, men; and, for 
that end, he watched very carefully over their conduct, and moreover, converſed with 


them upon the moſt important ſubjects, and put what he thought the beſt. and moſt in- 


ſtructive Books into their hands. This ſervice he continued for upwards of ſeven years 
and he had the pleaſure of reaping a comfortable harveſt from theſe his labours; many of 
his pupils proving able and uſeful miniſters (c). He had from his cradle an impediment in his 
ſpeech, which afforded ſo unpromiling an aſpect of his uſcfulneſs as a preacher, that, 
for ſome time, he quite laid aſide all thoughts of the Miniſtry, and applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of Phyſick. But by habituating himſelf to a deliberate way of ſpeaking, he, in 
rime, got rid of this impediment. And then, by the advice of his friends, he returned to 
the ſtudy of Divinity; which he proſecuted with ſuch ſucceſsful application, that, before 
he was eighteen years old, he was thought to be very competently furniſhed for publick 
ſervice, and was adviſed to begin to preach z which accordingly he did Auguſt 22, 1680. 
His eminent abilities were ſoon taken notice of, fo that in half a year aſter his firſt begin- 
ning to preach, the North Church at Boſton gave him an unanimous invitation to be his 
father's aſſiſtant, and made him a handſome offer for his ſupport. This church having 
had near two years further trial of his miniſterial qualifications, unanimouſly choſe him 
to be Co- Paſtor with his father, though he was not yet quite twenty years old. He 
modeſtly waved their choice for a while; at length ſignify ing his willingneſs to accept of 
it, he was ordained their Paſtor May 13, 1684 (4). In that ſtation, he behaved with 
great diligence [B], and duly viſited his flock ; ordinarily making four or five of thoſe 
viſits in an afternoon (e). A further inſtance of his uncommon diligence, were his Writ- 


him, were his Magnalia Dei Americana, &c. 
they have been criticized upon by ſeveral writers. Mr 


ings of various ſorts, of which an account 1s given below [C]. 
them, was that intituled, The Wonders of the Inviſible World [D]. 


[B] In that flation he behaved with great diligence.) 
It appears from his own memoranda, * | hat he preach- 
ed in one year ſeventy two publick Sermons, beſides 
many private ones; that not a day had paſſed with- 
© out ſome contrivance to do good; nor in which ſome 
of his revenues had not been dealt out to charitable 
* and pious uſes; and in that one year he compoled 
* and publiſhed fourteen Books, and kept fixty Falls, 
and twenty two Vigils {10).” 

[C] 4 further inſtance of his uncommon diligence, 
were bis writings of various ſorts.) He publiſhed in 
his life-time, three hundred eighty two Books, Many 
of them were indeed but ſmall Volumes, as ſingle ſer- 
mons, Eſſays, &c. yet there are ſeveral among them 
of a much larger ſize; As his Magnaiia Chriſti 
Americana, or an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of New-Eng- 
land, from it's firſt planting in 1620 to 1698, fol.— 
* his © Chriſtian Philoſopher.” 8vo.—his * Ratio Di/- 
* cipling Fratrum Now- Anglorum :* 1. e. Reaſon of the 
* Diſcipline of the Brethren in New England: —his 
Directions to a Candidate for the Miniltry :'—* his 
Life of his Father, — His P/alterium Americanum,” 
or American Pſalter. Beſides all theſe, he left behind 
him ſeveral Books in manuſcript, one of which, viz. 
his Biblia Americana, or Illuſtration of the ſacred 
Scriptures, was propoſed to be printed in three volumes, 
folio (11). - - - - The largeſt of the Books publiſhed by 
But 


D. Neal, for inſtance, gives this character of them 
The moſt famous Hiſtorian of New England is the 
© Reverend and learned Dr Cotton Mather, who with 
great diligence and induſtry has collected a variety 
of uſeful materials, for the Ecclefiaſtical and Civil 
© Hiſtory of his country, and publiſhed them to the 
world in folio, under the title of Magnalia, &c. with 
© the atteflation of the Reverend Mr Higginſon, one 
of the oldeſt Miniſters of the country, prefixed to it. 
The Doctor is certainly a Gentleman of great probity 
and vertue, and having been at the head of affairs in 
* his country for a great many years, is as Capable of 


The moſt remarkable of 
That he might 
the 


knowing the truth of the Facts he relates as any man 
living; Had the Doctor put his materials a little 
cloſer together, and diſpoſed them in another method, his 
work would have been more acceptable to this part of 
the wworld, but as it is, his great integrity and dili- 
gence deſerve the publick Thanks of his coun- 
try (12).” J. Oldmixon calls that Hiſtory, * a mi- 
ſerable jargon, full of puns, anagrams, miracles, 
prodigies, ſpeeches, and epiſtles; loaded with many 
random learned quotations, ſchool boy exerciſes, Ro- 
man- like legends, and barbarous rhimes (13).—— 
Dr Douglaſs alſo makes the following animadverſions on 
the Map inſerted in that Hiſtory. * Dr Cotton Mather's 
* Map of New-England, New-York, Jerſies and Penſyl- 
vania,, is compoſed from ſome old rough draughts of 
the firſt diſcoveries, with obſolete names not known at 
this time, and has ſcarce any reſemblance of the country ; 
it may be called a very erroneous antiquated Map (14). 
[D} The moſt remarkable of them, was that intituled, 
The Wonders of the inviſible World ) The title will ſhew 


(13) Britiſh Em- 


(12) Neal's H- 
ſtory of New- 
England, edit, 
Lond, 1720, 
Preface to Vol. 
I. p. 7 8. 


pire in Ameria, 
2 vols, S ro. 


(14) Summary, 


&c. of the Bri- 
tiſh Settlement 
in North Ameti- 


the ſubſtance of what it contains; viz. * Phe Won- ca, Vol. I. eit. 
* ders of the invifible World: Being an Account of Lond. p. 36% 


* the Tryais of ſeveral Witches, lately executed in 
* New-England: And of ſeveral remarkable Curioſi- 
* ties therein occurring. Together with, 1. Obſcrva- 
* tions upon the nature, the number, and the opera- 
tions of the Devils. 2. A ſhore Narrative of a late 
* outrage committed by a knot of Witches in Swede- 
* land, very much reſembling, and ſo far explaining, 
© that under which New-England has laboured. z. 
Some Councels directing a due impcovemeat of the 
terrible things lately done by the unuſual and ama- 
* Zing range of evil Spirits in New England. 4. A 
brief Diſcourſe upon thoſe 'ſemptations which are 
the more ordinary Devices of Satan. By Cotton 
* Mather. Publiſhed by the ſpecial Command of his 
* Excellency the Governor of the Province of Maſſa- 
chuſett's- Bay in New-England (15). Printed firſt at 
* Boſtun in New-England ; and reprinted at London 
* 1693, 4to. (16).” The occaſion and main part of 
this Book, as the Reader will obſerve, is the Tryal 


** 


of 


(15) Sic William 
Phipps. 
(16) See Dr Dove 


glaſs's Summary. | 
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the better extend his uſefulneſs beyond the limits of his own country -and profeſſion, he 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the modern languages, and learned particularly French and 


of ſeveral Witches, executed in New-England ; name- 
ly, Mr George Burroughs, a Miniſter ; Bridget Biſhop, 
alias Oliver ; Suſan Martin, Elizabeth How, and Mar- 
tha Carrier. They were tried at Salem in June and 
Auguſt 1692, and condemned and executed. * Mr 
* Burroughs had been formerly Miniſter at Salem, 
but ſome differences ariſing between him and his peo- 
ple, he left them and retired to Falmouth, which 
perhaps might be one reaſon of his being fixed upon 
by theſe Salemites for a Wizzard (17).“ And ſome 

rejudice conceived againſt him by his ſucceſſor Mr 
Paris (whoſe daughter and niece were troubled with 
uncommon convulſion fits) haſtened undoubtedly his 
ruin. However it be, Mr Burroughs was indicted for 
witchcraft; and, in the proſecution of the charge 
againſt him, he was accuſed by five or fix of the Be- 
witched as the author of their miſeries: He was accu- 
ſed by eight of the Confefling Witches, as being an 
head- actor at ſome of their helliſh rendezvouzes, and 
one who had the promiſe of being a King in Satan's 
kingdom now going to be erected: He was accuſed by 
nine perſons for extraordinary lifting, and ſuch feats of 
ſtrength, as could not be done without a diabolical aſ- 
ſiſtance. And for other ſuch things he was accuſed, 
until about thirty teſtimonies were brought in againſt 
him; nor were theſe judgec the half of what might have 
been conſidered for their conviction: However, they 
were thought enough to fix the character of a Wizzard 
upon him; accoraing to the rules of reaſoning by one 
Gaule in that caſe directed. 

More part:cularly, as in the opinion of Witch-mong- 
ers, the Te! monies of the parties bewitched add 
greatly to te Sulpicions or Preſumptions brought in 
againſt ore indicted for Witchcraft ; there were heard 
the leſtimonies of ſeveral pertons, who were /aid to 
be molt notos ioufly bewitched, and every day tortured 
by inv iſible hands; and theſe all charged the ſpectres 
of George Purroughs to have a ſhare in their torments. 
At his examination, the bewitched people pretended 
they were grievouſly harraſſed with preternatural miſ- 
chiefs, which could not pothibly be diſſembled, and 
they ſtill aſcribed them unto the endeavours of George 
Burroughs to kill them. They alſo depoſed, that a 
little black hiir'd man came to one of them, in her 
agor:ies, ſaying his name was Burroughs; preſſed her 


to ſet her hand to a Book he ſhewed her; and, upon 


her refuſal, inflicted cruel pains and hurts upon her. — 
'That he uſed to bite them — That, in their torments, 
George Burroughs tempted them to go unto a ſacra- 
ment, unto which they perceived him with a ſound of 
trumpet ſummoning of other witches; who, quickly 
after the ſound, would come from all quarters unto the 
rendezvous, Ore of them falling into a kind of 
trance, affirmed, That Burroughs had carried her 
away into a very high mountain, where he ſhewed her 
mighty and glorious kingdoms, and ſaid, He would 
pive them all to her, it ſhe would write in his Book; 

ut ſhe told him, They were none of his to give ;* 
and refuſed the motions, enduring much miſery for that 
refuſal. — And, as it is reckoned a frequent thing, for 
the bewitched people to be entertained with Appari- 
tions of murdered people, at the ſame time as the ſpec- 
tres of the witches trouble them: Accordingly, ſeve- 
ral of the Bewitched gave in their teſtimony, that they 
had been troubled with the Apparitions of two Women, 
who ſaid, that they were G. Burroughs's two wives, 
and that he had been the death of them, and that the 
Magiſtrates muſt be told of it. And, at his tryal, they 
pretended to ſee thoſe apparitions.——Nay his domeſtic 
affairs, proving him an ill man, were brought againſt 
him as an evidence of his being a wizzard: And, 
among the reſt, his great and preternatural ſtrength ; 
he being reported, often to haye done things beycad 
the ſtrength of a giant: As the taking up a whole bar- 


Spaniſh : 


"Tis certain, as Mr Neal candidly obſerves (19), 
that theſe ſuſpected wizzards and witches were con- 
victed on very ſlender evidence; for the court allow- 
ed the witneſſes to tell ſtories of twenty or thirty 
years ſtanding, about over-letting of carts, the death 
of qattle, unkindneſs to relations, or unexpected ac- 
cidents befalling after ſome quarrel: all that was al- 
ledged againſt them to the purpo/e being tither from 
the diſtempered perſons themſelves, or from thoſe, 
who had been frighted into a confeſſion of their be- 
ing witches by the threatenings of the Magiſtrates, 
or encouraged to it with hopes of mercy.* And there 
is ſome unfairneſs in the 'I'ryals that Dr Mather © has 
* publiſhed to the world. For, when he has given the 
* depoſitions of the witneſſes againſt the priſoners at 
* large, he paſſes over their detence in ſuch general 
words as theſe, © They ſaid nothing worth conſi- 
** dering ; their diicourſe was full of tergiverſations 
* and contradictions ; they were confounded, and 
* their countenances fell, &c.“ Whereby his reader 
* is left in the dark, and rendered ungapable of judg- 
* ing of the merits of the cauſe. But, upon ſuch evi- 
* dence as this, twenty-eight perſons received ſentence 
* of death, of which nineteen were executed {20)." 
* They all went out of the world without the leaft ac- 
knowiedgment of their guilt, laying their own blood 
* at the door of falſe witneſſes. But'neither integrity 
* of manners, nor the ſtrongeſt proteſtations of inno- 
cence with their dying breath, were ſufficient to 
move compaſſion, nor ſtop the tide of the peoples 
zeal againſt thoſe unhappy perſons at this time. 
And they were far from being all that were in dan- 
ger of loſing their lives; for there were then a hun- 
dred and fifty in priſon, and above two hundred 
more under accuſation from the Afflicted. Indeed 
the whole country was in confuſion, every one being 
jealous of his neighbour (21). Things were come to a 
wretched paſs ; no man being ſure of his life or fortune 
for an hour. And ſo they continued, till the Afflicted 
over- acted their parts ſo far, as to accuſe ſome of the 
* neareſt relations of Dr Increaſe Mather, and of the 
Governor himſelf. It was time then to make a ſtand: 
* accordingly, the very next ſeſſions, when fifty ſix billy 
were preterred againſt perſons for Witchcraft, the 
grand Jury brought in thirty Iynoramus ; and of the 
remaining twenty-ſix, the petty Jury convicted but 
three, whom the Governor pardoned. —— All the 
« Confeſſions that were made, ſeem to have been either 
the effects of a diſtempered brain, or extorted to ſave 
* their lives (22). But, beſides the Blood that was 
ſpilt upon this occaſion, ſeveral perſons and families 
were ruined in their eſtates and reputations, partly 
* by long impriſonment, and partly by the avarice of 
© the officers, who took poſſeſſion of their houſes in 
4 
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their abſence. ..... At length, the whole country 
became by degrees ſenſible of their miſtake ; [return- 
ed to their ſenſes ] and moſt of the actors in this 1'ra- 
gedy repented the ſhare they had in it. One of the 
Judges at thoſe tryals, cauſed (in a full aſſembly, at 
one of their Meetings, on a faſt-day) a Paper to be 
read to all the people; wherein he acknowledged, 
that he had fallen into ſome errors in the Tryals at 
Salem, begging the prayers of the congregation, that 
the guilt ot ſuch miſcarriages might not be imputed 
to the country in general, or to him and his family 
in particular.” The Jury likewiſe, employed at 
theſe tryals, publiſhed a paper, ſigned with their 
own hands; wherein they confeſſed, that, for want 
* of knowledge in themſelves, and better information 
* from others, they were prevailed with to take up 
* ſuch evidence againſt the Accuſed, as on further con- 
fideration and further information, they juſtly fear- 
ed, was inſufficient for the touching the lives of 
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any... . And acknowledged, that they juſtly 
feared they were then under the power of a ſtrong 
and general deluſion, utterly unacquainted with, and 
not experienced in matters of that nature (23).'—— 
And even our author, Dr C. Mather, fince * de- 
« clared it as his opinion, that things were carried too 
far; as appeared to him, 1. From the great number 
* of perſons accuſed. 2. From the quality of the per- 
« ſons accuſed, ſome of whom were perſons of blame- 
© leſs and holy lives. 3. From the number of the Af- 
« flifted, which increaſed to about fifty. This you 
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Di Douglaſs de- 
clares, that it 
was a moſt in- 
human murder, 
by colour of 
Law, perpetrated 
upon many itzno- 
rant Maniacs, - 
and other per- 
ſons affected in 
their netves. 
Summary, as a» 


bove, p. 449 


rel filled with malaſſes or cider, in very diſadvantage- 
ous poſtures, and carrying it through the difficulteſt 
places out of a canoo to the ſhore, The putting his 
1 fore - finger into the muzzle of a fow ling piece, of about 
fix or ſeven foot barrel, lifting it up, and holding out 
at arm's-end (18). Mighty ftrong and convincing ar- 
the Inviſible guments of Witchcraft, undoubtedly ! tho* Dr Ma- 
Morls, p. 61, ther ſeemed at that time to believe them as firmly as 
his Bible.—The Depoſitions againſt the reſt of the Ac- 
cuſed, were equally wonderful and incredible. 


(18) Wonders of 
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Spaniſh: alſo, in his forty-fifth year, he made himſelf ſo far maſter of the lroquois 
Indian tongue; that he wrote and publiſhed treatiſes in thoſe languages. In fine, he 


he) juſt ground to ſuſpect ſome miſtake. 4. 

6 I of the priſoners, not one of 
* which confeſſed their guilt at their death; though 
* ſeveral of them were perſons of good knowledge, of 
* ſober lives, and dyed in a ſerious, affecting man- 
* ner. And as for the Confeſſors, no experience was 
* had, whether they would abide by their confeſſions 
* when they came to dye; they being all reprieved 
* and pardoned. 5. Becauſe when the proſecutions 
* ceaſed, the Afflicted grew preſently well; the Accu- 
© ſed were generally, quiet, and there was no diltur- 
* bance fince that time (24). Thus, in about fifteen 
months time ended an affair, which not only con- 
founded the minds of the people of New-England, 
but ſtruck all Europe with ſurprize and aſtoniſhment. 
It is a wonder, as Mr Neal obſerves (25), that no 
publick notice was ever taken either of the afflicted 

* perſons or Confeſſing Witches: if the agitations of 
the Afflicted were voluntary and artful, the blood of 
the Innocent certainly lay at their door ; but if nor, 
they ſhould have been treated as lunatics. The con. 

feſſing Witches might poſſibly deſerve more compaſ- 
fon, if their conteſſions were extorted by violence, 
or aroſe from the pure neceſſity of ſaving their lives 
this way; but yet their bearing falſe witneſs againſt 
their neighbours, and dipping their hands in their 
innocent blood, ought not to have been paſſed over 
in filence.” = 

From theſe examples we learn, how extremely per- 
nicious this abſurd and wicked notion of Witchcratt is 
in its nature, and how dreadful in its effects and con- 

ſequences. Since it not only diſturbs people's imagi- 

nation ; gives them a quite wrong notion of the great 
Creator and Governor of the Univerſe, and of all ſpi- 

ritual Beings ; but alſo furniſhes them with an oppor- 

tunity, either to excuſe or cover their own wickedneſs, 

or to indulge their revenge and other malicious 

inclinations, and to be a trouble and a plague to their 

honeſt and inoffenſive neighbours. All facts quite un- 

deniable, and plain from the Tryals of the Witches in 

New-England, publiſhed by Dr Cotton Mather ! 

We cannot but be concerned, that ſuch a work 
ſhould come from the pen of a perſon otherwiſe of good 
and untainted reputation. But it muſt be owned, that 
he concurred too far in that foul buſineſs, not only by 
publiſhing the Tryals, but alſo by ſupporting in his 
writings the abſurd and ſhocking Doctrine of Witch- 
craft ; a Doctrine of Devils! And that he did fo, is 
but too plain from the following extracts of ſome Trea- 
tiſes of his intermixed with thoſe Tryals, and intitu- 
led, ** Enchantments encountered: A Diſcourſe on the 
Wonders of the Invifible World; and the Devil 
0 diſcovered.””——* That the Devil, ſays he, is come 
* down unto us with great wrath, we find, we feel, 
* we now deplore. In many ways, for many years, 
* hath the Devil been aſſaying to extirpate the King- 
dom of our Lord Jeſus here. New-England may 
complain of the Devil as in Pſalm 129. i, 2. But 
© now there is a more than ordinary affliction, with 
* which the Devil is galling of us: and ſuch an ene as 
is indeed unparallelable. The things conſeſſed by 
* Witches, and the things endured by others, laid to- 
* pether, amount unto this account of our affliction. 
6 The Devil, exhibiting himſelf ordinarily as a ſmall 
* black man, has decoyed a fearful knot of proud, 
* froward, ignorant, envious, and malicious creatures, 
to liſt themſelves in this horrid ſervice, by entering 
* their names in a book by him tendered unto them. 
* Theſe Witches, whereof above a ſcore have now 
* confeſſed, and ſhown their deeds, and ſome are now 
* tormented by the Devils for confeſſing, have met in 
* helliſh rendezvouzes, wherein the Confeſſors do ſay, 
* they have had their diabolical ſacraments, imitating 
the Baptiſm and the Supper of our Lord. In theſe 


'* helliſh meetings theſe monſters have aſſociated them- 


© ſelves, to do no leſs a thing 
* Kingdom of our Lord Teſus Chrift, in theſe parts of 
* the World; and in order hereunto, firſt, they each 
of them have their Spectres or Devils, commiſſioned 
* by them, and repreſenting of them, to be the en- 
« gines of their malice. By theſe wicked ſpectres, 
* they ſeize poor people about the country, with vari- 
* ous and bloudy torments ; and of thoſe evidently 
s preternatural torments there are ſome have dyed. 


than, To defliroy the 


became 


They have bewitched ſome, even ſo far as to make 
* ſelf-deſtroyers: and others are in many towns here 
and there languiſhing under their evil hands. The 
people thus afflicted, are miſerably ſcratched and bit- 
ten, ſo that the marks are moſt viſible to all the 
world, but the cauſes utterly inviſible; and the 
ſame inviſible furies do molt viſibly ſtick pins into 
the bodies of the afflicted, and ſcale them, and hi- 
deouſly diſtort, and di joint all their members, be- 
fides a thouſand other forts of plagues beyond theſe 
of any natural diſeaſes which they give unto them. 
Yea, they ſometimes drag the poor people out of 
their chambers, and carry them over trees and hills, 
for divers miles together. A large part of the per- 
ſons tortured by theſe diabolical ſpeQres, are hor- 
ribly tempted by them, ſometimes with fair promiſes, 
and ſometimes with hard threatenings, but always 
with felt miſeries, to ſign the Devil's Laws'in a 
ſpectral book laid before them; which two or three 
of theſe poor ſufferers, being by their tireſome ſuffer- 
ings overcome to do, they have immediately been 
releaſed from all their miſeries and they appeared in 
ſpectre then to torture thoſe that were before their 
tellow-fufferers. The witches which by their cove- 
nant with the devil, are become owners of ſpectres, 
are ofrentimes by their own ſpectres required and 
compelled to give their conſent, for the moleſtation 
of ſome, which they had no mind otherwiſe to fall 
upon; and cruel depredations are then made upon 
the vicinage. In the proſecution of theſe witchcraſts, 
among a thouſand other unaccountable things, the 
ſpeQtres have an odd faculty, of cloathing the moſt 
ſubſtantial and corporeal inſtruments of torture, with 
inviſibility, while the wounds thereby given have 
been the moſt palpable things in the world; ſo that 
the ſufferers aſſaulted with inſtruments of iron, whol- 
ly unſeen to the ſtanders by, though, to their coſt, 
ſeen by themſelves, have, upon ſnatching, wreſted 
the inftruments out of the ſpectres hands, and ev 

one has then immediately not only beheld, but hand- 
led, an iron inſtrument taken by a devil from a 
_ neighbour. Theſe wicked ſpectres have proceeded 
ſo far, as to ſteal ſeveral quantities of money from 
divers people, part of which money has, before ſuf- 
ficient ſpectators, been dropt out of the air into the 
hands of the ſufferers, while the ſpectres have been 
urging them to ſubſcribe their Covenant with death. 
In ſuch extravagant ways have theſe wretches pro- 
pounded, the dragooning of as many as they can, in 
their own combination, and the deſtroying of others, 
* with lingring, ſpreading, deadly diſeaſes ; till our 


* countrey ſhould at laſt become too hot for us (26).”"— (26) The Won- 


Such is the extraordinary, and indeed improbable, ac- ders of the lori- 


count our author gives of the Witchcrafts, and of the fible World, p. 


Devil's proceedings in New-England : and no leſs ex- 
travagant are his notions about the Devil's Power and 
Miſchievouſneſs ; as will appear by the following ſam- 
© I have ſet myſelf to countermine the 
* whole Plot of the Devil againſt Ne. England, in 
every branch of it, as far as one of my darkneſs, can 
* comprehend ſuch a work of darkneſ (27). The 
* New-Englanders are a people of God ſettled in thoſe, 
* which were once the Devil's territories; and it may 
* eaſily be ſuppoſed that the Devil was exceedingly 
« diſturbed, when he perceived ſuch a people here ac- 
* compliſhing the promiſe of old made unto our bleſſed 
© Jeſus, That he ſhould have the utmoſt parts of the 
© earth for his poſſeſſion. The Devil thus irritated, 
immediately tryed all forts of methods to overturn 
* this poor plantation. He has wanted his incarnate 
* Legions to perſecute us, as the people of God have 
in the other hemiſphere been perſecuted: he has 
therefore drawn forth his more ſpiritual ones to make 
an attacque upon us. An army of Devils is horribly 
* broke in upon the place which is the center, and af- 
ter a ſort, the firſt-born of our Engliſh ſettlements 
* (28).—lf the Devils now can ftrike the minds of 
men with any poiſons of ſo fine a compoſition and 
* operation, that ſcores of innocent people ſhall unite, 
in conſeſſions of a crime, which we ſee actually 
* committed, it is a thing prodigious, beyond the 
* wonders of the former ages, and it threatens no leſs 
* than a ſort of a diſſolution upon the world. Now, 
by thefe confeſſions tis agreed, That the Devil has 


41, 42+ 


(37) The u- 
thor's Defence, 
ar Preface, p 2. 


(28) Enchant- 
ments encoun- 


tur d. p+ 7+ 


made 


(29) Ibid. p. 8. 


(30) Ibid. p- 


wh 


(31) Ibid, p- 10. 


| (32) Iod. p- 11. 


(33) Ibid, p. 13. 


4) The Wen- 
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ble World, 
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vil, 


M AT H E R. 


made a dreadful knot of witches in the country, and 
by the help of witches has dreadfully increaſed that 
knot (29).— The witches have not only intimated, but 
ſome of them acknowledged, That they have plot- 
ted the repreſentations of innocent perſons, to cover 
and ſhelter themſelves in their witchcrafts ; now, 
although our good God has hitherto generally pre- 
ſerved us from the abuſe therein deſigned by the 
Devils for us, yet who of us can exactly ſtate, How 
far our God may for our chaſtiſement permit the 
devil to proceed in ſuch an abuſe (30).'— The Devil 
has made us like a troubled ſea, and the mire and 
mud begins now alſo to heave ug apace. Even good 
and wile men ſuffer themſelves to fall into their 
paroxyims ; and the ſhake which the Devil is now 
giving us, fetches up the dirt which before lay till 
at the bottom of our ſinful hearts. If we allow the 
mad dogs of hell to poyſon us by biting us, we ſhall 
imagine that we ſee nothing but ſuch things about us, 
and, like ſuch things, fly upon all that we fee. 
Were it not for what is in us, for my part, I ſhould 
not fear a thouſand legions of Devils (31). — There 
are very worthy men, who having been called by 
God, when and where this Witchcraft firſt appear- 
ed upon the ſtage to encounter it, are earneſtly de- 
ſirous to have ir ſifted unto the bottom of it. And I 
pray, which of us all that ſhould Tive under the con- 
:\144] impreflions of the Tortures, Outcries, and 
Havocks which Devils confeſſedly commiſſioned by 
Witches make among their diſtreſſed neighbours, 
would not have a bials that way beyond other men 
(32)—? Alas! we are not aware of the devil, if 
we do not think, that he aims at inflaming us one 
againſt another; and ſhall we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
devil-ridden ? I heir Majeſties good ſubjects muſt 
not every day be torn to pieces by horrid witches, 
and thole norrid felons, be left wholly unproſecu- 
. The Devils are ſo many, that ſome 
thuatands can, ſometimes, at once apply themſelves 
to vex one child of man. — Alas] the Devils, they 
ſwarm about us, like the frogs of Egypt, in the moſt 
retired of our chambers. Are we at our boards ? 
'Iheie will be Devils to tempt us unto ſenſuality: Are 
we in our beds? There will be Devils to tempt us 
unto carnality: Are we in our ſhops? There will 
be Devils to tempt us unto diſhoneſty. Yea, 
though we get into «the church of God, there will 
be Devils to haunt us in the very temple itſelf, and 
there tempt us to manifold miſbehaviours. I am 
verily pertwaded, I bat there are very few humane 
aff.irs whereinto ſome Devils are not infinuated ; 
here ie not ſo much as a journey intended, but Sa- 
tan will have an hand in hindering or furthering of it. 
Tis to be fuppoſed, That there is a fort of arbitrary, 
even military Government, among the Devils. 
Think on vaſt regiments of cruel and bloody French 
dragoons, with an intendant over them, over-run- 
ning a pillaged neighbourhood, and you will think a 
little, what the conſtitution among the Devils is — 
"Tis to be ſuppoſed, that ſome Devils are more pe- 
culiarly commiſſioned, and perhaps qualified, for 
ſome countries, while others are for others 
It is not likely that every Devil does know every 
language; or that erery Devil can do every miſchief. 
lis poſſible, that the experience, or if I may call 
ſo, the education of all Devils is not alike, and that 
there may be ſome UiFerence in their abilities. If 
one might make an inference from what the Devils 
do, to what they are, one cannot forbear dreaming, 
that there are degrees of Devils —— Nor does it look 
agreeablv, That the Dzmons, which were the fa- 
miliars of ſuch a man as the old Apollonius, differ not 
from thoſe baſer-goblins that chute to neſt in the fil- 
thy and loathſome rags of a beaſtly ſorcereſs — There 
is a deviliſh wrath againſt mankind, with which che 
Devil is for God's ſake in{pired. —T his horrible dra- 
gon does not only with his tay] firike at tue ſtars of 
God, but at the God nhiaiſelf who made the ſtars, 
being deſirous to outſhine them all (34) —The Devil 
often gets al berty to make a deſcent upon the chil- 


dren of men.— He ſtands with all the inſtruments of 


death, aiming at us, and begging of the Lord, as 
that King aſted of the hood winked Syrians of 
old, ſhall I ſmite 'em, ſhall I ſmite em? — The De- 
ſomeumet, docs make moſt rueful havock 


amorg us. .... There is a Court ſomewhere kept; 
VOL. V. Ne 250. 


"— 7 oo. 3s 3 he 3 


ſeveral times conſulted by the Magiſtrates 
| upon 


a court of Spirits, where the Devil enters all ſorts of 
complaints againſt us all ; he charges us with mani- 
fold fins againſt the Lord our God. —The Devil is a 
Do-evil, and wholly fet upon miſchief. When our 
Lord once was going to muzzel him, that he might 
not miſchief others, he cried out, Art thou come to 


3 


306 


torment me (35)? — What woes indeed muſt we ex- (35) Ibid. p. 8, 
pect from ſuch a Devil of a Moloch, as reliſhes no 9 


ſacrifices like thoſe of human heart blood, and unto 
whom there is no muſick like the bitter, dying, 
doleful groans, ejulated by the roaſting children of 


men (36).'—According to his notion alſo, it was the (36) Ibid. p. 10. 
Devil that kept mankind ſo long from diſcovering 
thoſe uſeful inventions, the knowledge of the Load- 


ſtone, Printing, Spectacles, &c.—* Indeed, [as he goes 


on] as the Devil does begrutch us all manner of 
Good, ſo he does annoy us with all manner of Woe, 
as often as he finds himſelf capable of doing it. Tis 
the deſtroyer, or the Devil, that ſcatters plagues 
about the world. Tis no uneaſy thing for the 
Devil to impregnate the air about us, with ſuch 
malignant ſalts, as, meeting with the falt of 
our microcoſm, ſhall immediately caſt us into 
that fermentation and putrefaction, which will 
utterly diſſolve all the vital tyes within us. And 
when the Devil has raiſed thoſe arſevical fumes, 
which become venemous quivers full of terrible ar- 
rows, how eafily can he ſhoot the deleterious miaſms 
into thoſe juices or bowels of mens bodies, which 
will ſoon inflame them with a mortal fire! Hence 
come Plagues, infectious fevers, &c.— Again, Wars 
are alſo ſome of thoſe woes, with which the Devil 
cauſes our trouble; and there is in truth ſcarce any 
war, but what is of his kindling. The Devil is that 
Vulcan, out of whoſe forge come the inſtruments of 
our wars, and it is he that finds us employments for 
thoſe inſtruments. We read concerning Dzmoni- 
acks, or people in whom the Devil was, that they 
would cut, and wound themſelves ; and ſo, when the 
Devil is in men, he puts them upon dealing in that 
barbarous faſhion with one another. Wars do often 
furniſh him with ſome thouſands of ſouls in one morn- 
ing from one acre of ground; and ſo for the ſake of 
ſuch Thyeſtæan banquets, he will puſh us upon as 
many wars as he can. Once more, why may not 
Storms be reckoned among thoſe woes, with which 
the Devil does diſturb us? It is not improbable that 
natural ſtorms on the world are often of the Devil's 
raiſing :—Whence perhaps it it, that Thunders are 
obſerved oftner to break upon Churches than upon 
any other buildings; and beſides many a man, yea 
many a ſhip, yea, many a town has milſcarried, 
when the Devil has been permitted from above to 
make an horrible tempeſt. However that the Devil 
has raiſed many metaphorical ſtorms {troubles and 
perſecutions] upon the Church, is a thing than which 
there is nothing more notorious. . ... But in reality 
{piritual woes are the principal woes among all thole 
that the Devil would have us undone withal. Sins 
are the worlt of woes, and the Devil ſeeks nothing 
io much as to plunge us into fins How come ſo 
many to be ſeared in their fins? "Tis the Devil that 
with a red hot iron fetcht from his hell does caute- 
riſe them (37). — While we are ſojourning in this 
world, we are in what may upon too many accounts 
be called The Devil Country —The Birds of prey 
(and indeed the Devils moſt literally in the ſhape of 
great Birds!) are flying about: would we find a co- 
vert from theſe vultures ? let us then hear our Lord 
Jeſus from heaven clocquing unto us, O that you 


(37) Ibid. p. 11, 
12. 


* would be gathered under my wings (38)!'— But, to (38) Ibid. p. 33, 
uſe our Author's words, * Enough, it not too much, of 51. 


* theſe things (30). 


Such are the abſurd Notions, 


[ Notions founded upon weakneſs, credulity, and falſe 
principles, ] which then reigned in New-England, and 
have alſo but too much reigned in Old England. They 
have travelled from North to South, and from Eaſt to 
Weſt, in proportion as Ignorance and Superſtition have 
ſucceſſively prevailed. Our legiſlature have diſcoura- | 
ged them to the utmolt (400, and it is to be hoped, (40) Srarut. 10 
they will for ever be baniſhed amongſt the Hottentots Geo. II. 


and Iroquois. 


Such impious doctrines do certainly 


(39) Ibid. p. 7. 


tend to downright Manichæiſm. And, as the learned (47) Hiftorieal 
Biſhop Hutchinſon obferves (41), * When Religion is — og 


tempts men to be both Sadducees and Atheiſts. 
34 G [4] We 


tp a hcrait, &. 
* clogged with ſuch bloody and filly Superſtitions, it Lond. 1718, 


8vo. p. 171. 


MAT HE R. MAV. 


upon affairs of ſtate; and, more than once, quelled threatening riots, merely by the 

force of his perſuaſions. For the publick good, he ſet on foot there, and promoted ſeve- 

ral ſocieties: particularly, a Society for ſuppreſſing diſorders, and for Reformation of man- 

ners. And a Society of Peace-makers, whoſe profeſſed buſineſs it was to compoſe dif- 

ferences, and prevent law-ſuits. Moreover, he publiſhed a Propoſal for an Evangelical 

Treaſury, in order to build churches where they were wanted, diſtribute books of picty, 

relieve poor Miniſters &c, which his own congregation, and ſome others, readily came 

(f) Abriigm. into, and encouraged (/). His fame was not confined to his own country, For, in 
2 „1710, the univerſity of Glaſgow in Scotland conferred on him the degree of Doctor ig 
Divinity; for which they ſent him his diploma, under the ſeal of the univerſity. And, 

in 1714, the Royal Society of London choſe him one of their Fellows. He was further 

honoured, by an epiſtolary correſpondence with ſeveral perſons of eminent character for 

piety and learning: As the late Lord Chancellor King, and the celebrated Dr Frank Pro- 

feſſor of Divinity in the univerſity of Hall in Saxony; with many more, both in Eng- 

2 Ibid. f. 62, land, and in. other countries (g). After a laborious, and well-meant life, he dyed Feb- 

ruary the 13th, 1727-8; being the next day after he had compleated his ſixty- fifth 
(b) Ibid. p. 143- year (5). : C 
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(«) Pedigreeof MAY [Tromas], an eminent poet and hiſtorian in the reigns of King James and 
— DE: King Charles I. was deſcended of an ancient and worſhipful family in Suſſex; of which, 
— 2 * we ſhall here refer to ſome extract, from an old pedigree in being, at the foot of the 

e page [A]; and in this place, only oblerve, that Sir Thomas May of Mayfield, his father, 
Vol. II. cl. being twice married, took to his ſecond wife, Jane, the daughter of Sir Michael Sandys, 
474 of Throwley in Kent, Knight (a); by whom, it is not mentioned what iſſue ſhe bore 
(c) 14. col. 4r5. him in the ſaid pedigree, nor what the name of his firſt wife was: but in Anthony Wood, 


(4) Fuller's ſhe appears to have been the daughter of —— Rich of Hornden in Eſſex (5). By this firſt 


W-rthies of wife, he had Thomas his eldeſt ſon, the ſubject of our enſuing diſcourſe. He was born 
England, in Su at Mayfield aforeſaid, as it is preſumed, in the year 1595; and as it has alſo been, from 

his epitaph, in the ſaid author computed (c). He was trained to good literature in his 
(4) Ger. Fang- neighbourhood, from his early youth, and afterwards, entered a Fellow Commoner in 
of the Dramatic Sidney-Suſſex-college in Cambridge (d), where he diligently applied himſelf to his ſtudies ; 
— y 5 and what treaſures of claſſick learning he there acquired, is apparent in his writings (e). 

We have it from the notes of an author, Who is well acquainted with ſuch particulars, 
nb that he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1612 (f), and that he never proceeded fur- 
chard Rawlin- ther in any academical advancement. After he arrived in London, his genius inclining 
_ him to poetry, he followed not the Court, nor reſided at Weſtminſter ſo early, though he 
(x) A. Wood, Might laterally perform divers things there never parallel'd by any Engliſhman before (g). 
obi ſupra. For he was ſoon after an inhabitant, and a member of the ſociety of Gray's-Inn . Among 
He was admit- the eminent courtiers and wits of thoſe times, with whom his learning and ingenuity brought 
—7 ang him into favour and friendſhip, were Sir Kenelai Digby, Sir Richard Fanſhaw, Sir John 
1761 f. Regiter Suckling, Sir Aſton Cokaine (Y). Thomas Carew, one of the gentlemen of his Majeſty's 
of Gray's-lone. privy-chamber, eſpecially Endymion Porter, one of his bed-chamber ; beſides Ben. Jon- 
(o) See Sir Af. ſon, and others of higher quality, who were as well great lovers of poetry, as poets them- 
ton Cokain? ſelves; and not only great favourers of thoſe who deſerved that title, but have ſome of 
Small ln. them exhibited poetical encomiums on his works. This reputation he ſeems to have main- 
Lond. 8vo. 2 tained about twenty years, even to obtaining the countenance and encouragement of King 
Be recees. to his Charles I. and his Royal Conſort, who had ſuch a ſingular opinion of his abilities, that it 


couſin Charles was by their particular choice and recommendation, he undertook and publiſhed, ſeveral 
Cotton, Eſq; bis 2 


poetical acquain- Of his poetical performances. Having been witneſs of the great fame which Shakeſpeare, 


— Jonſon, 


[Y] We all refer to ſome extract from an old pedi- William May, Maſter of Trinity-college in Cambridge, 
ree, Sc] By this pedigree it appears, that Thomas and Dean of St Paul's, who died 1561 (3). II. John 
ay, of Paſhley in T ifehurſt in Suſſex, had by his wife May, author of a Declaration of the Preſent State of 
Margaret, daughter of Robert Whitfield of Wadehurit, Cloathing in England, &c. (4). III. Sir Humphrey 
I. Thomas May of Paſhley, and II. George May of May, Vice Chamberlain of his Majeſty's Houſhold, and 
Burghurſt. Which Thomas, by his wife Jane daughter one of his Privy council, alſo Member of Parliament, 
of Wyborne of Hawkwell in Kent, had Tho- &c. who died 10 June 1630 (5). IV. Edward May, 
mas May of Paſhley, who, by Anne, daughter of An- Doctor of Philoſophy and Phyſic, and Profeſſor Ele of 
thony Staple of Fromfield in Suſſex, had Anthony them in the college of the academy of noblemen, called, 
May of Paſhley, Eſq; High Sheriff of Suſſex and Surrey, The Maſæum Minervæ (6), and Phyſician Extraordi- 
(1) His arme, in in 1629 (1); and he, by Joan, his ſecond wife, daugh- nary to the Queen of Great-Biitain ; who publiſhed 4 
Fuller's Lift of ter of Walter Roberts of Borſell in Tiſehurſt aſoreſaid, Relation of a ftrange Monfler, or Serpent, found in the 
the Sheriffes for had Edward and Adrian May. The ſecond ſon of left Yentricle of the H Jobn P Gent/ 
alle connects, f the Heart of John Pennant, Gentleman, 
ar-, Gules; a Thomas May aforeſaid, named George May, of Burg- aged 21 Years, &fc. (7). V. Richard May, Eſq; Re- 
fel between eight hurſt, married Elizabeth, daughter of John Henley of corder and Member of Parliament for Chicheſter in 
billets, or. Cranbroke in Kent, by whom he had Sir Tho. May of Suſſex 1678: and, VI. Thomas May, Eſc; Member 
Mayfield, the father of our poet (2), as abovementioned for Chicheſter, 1688-90 (8). VII. Biptiſt May, Eq; 
(2) Viſtarion of in the text. There were ſeveral other noted perſons of Privy Purſe, &c. to King Charles IT. who dying on 
pong — — 2 the name, as we find in ſome other papers, wherein the 2d of March 1696, aged 69 years, was buried in 
kr. of that coun- they have been collected; of whom, becauſe they are St George's Chapel at Windſor (9). VIII. Sir Alger- 
ty by the Heralis ſome of them allied to this branch, it cannot be non May, who died on the 26 of May, 1704 (10); 
in 1633, in the thought very tedious, for the convenience of thoſe beſides ſeveral others. ; 


library of the g 1 
Coane? Gwe, who may have occaſion to trace the family more ex (9) Ahmacls's Antiquities of Berks, Vol. II. p. 23. 


ful 4 27, p. 38, tenſively, here briefly to enumerate theſe few; I. Dr (4%) Ms, Galledions of Peter Le Neve, Eſq; late 751 5 
a 


(3) Ath. Oron. 
Vol. I. 


(4) Lond. 40. 
1613. 


(5) Whitlocke's 
Memorials, ard 
Ruſhworth's 
Hiftorical Cob ee- 
tions, Vol. I. 
Ec. 


(6) Of this col- 
lege, ſee the 
Confticutions of 
the Muſzum 
Minervz, &c. 
4tv. 1636. 


(7) Printed 
Load. 440. 163% 


($) MS. Callec- 
tions relating d 
the faculy of 

May. 


(11) Poems, by 
Tho. Carew, 
EG; one of the 
Centlemen of 
the Privy- Cham- 
her, and Sewer 
in Ordinary to 
his Majeſty, 

$10. 1040, p. 
157. 


fr2) GC. Lang- 
daine s Account 
of the Eng'ith 
Dramatic Poets, 
Kc. $10. Oxon. 
1691, P- 363, 
364 


{13) And laſtly, 
in his Works, 2 
vols $10, 1718, 


(14) Langbaine, 
p. 362, 


(15) Ibid. p. 363. 


(16) Gildon's 
Continuation of 


Laogbaine, p. 97. 


(17) ldem. 


(13) Thestrum 
Poetarum, p · 


179. 


M A F. 
Jonſon, Beaumont, Fletcher, and ſome other cotemporary dramatiſts had 
grew emulous, in ſome degree, to imitate them: accordi 


acquired, he 
ngly we find, that ſome of his 


firſt writings were compoſed for the theatre ; where, being well received, we ſhall men- 
tion his ſaid theatrical works together in the note annexed | BJ. Beſides theſe * which 


are five in number, as appears in the ſaid note, we have ſeveral tranſlations o 


his, from 


ſome Latin authors, and other compoſitions of his own alſo in verſe ; among which tran- 
flations are, Virgil's Georgics, in four books, with annotations (i): and Selected Epi- 
grams of Martial ; which ſometimes appear bound with the former together (t). But he 
was for none of his tranſlations of the Ancients more famous, than that of Lucen's Pharſalia, 
and his own Continuation of the ſaid poem, both in Engliſh and Latin, to the death of Julius 
Cæſar [C. He had an hand alſo in the tranſlation of a famous book that was written by 


[B] Shall mention his ſaid theatrical works together, 
6c. N plays of our author's writing, are five in 
number ; and we ſhall mention them, as they appear 
in the copies, or titles we have met with, according to 
their ſeniority. And ſo we muſt firſt ſpeak of, The Heir, 
a Comedy, ated by the company of Revels, 1620, 
printed in 4to 1633. It is much commended in a co- 
py of verſes written by the ingenious Thomas Carew, 
Eſq; To his honoured friend Maſter Thomas May, on his 
Comedy, The Heir, and prefixed to it ; which verſes are 
alſo reprinted in the collection of that author's works, 
which were afterwards publiſhed (11). Winſtanley 
ſays this play is done to the life, both for plot and 
language. Gerard Langbaine has obſeryed, that among 
other commendations beſtowed in Carew's poem, on 
the ſtile, and the natural working up of the paſſions, 


. that the author has theſe lines on the œconomy of the 


play. 


The whole plot doth alike itſelf diſcloſe, 
Through the five acts, as doth a lock that goes 
With letters ; for till ev'ry one be known, 
The lock's as faſt, as if you had found none. 


Then he gives it as his own opinion, that, There 
© are few perſons of judgment, who are true lovers of 
* innocent and inoffenfive comedy, but will allow this 
© to be an excellent play (12).” The next, according 
to the time it firſt appeared, is Cleopatra, Queen of 
Egypt, her Tragedy, acted 1626 ; and printed in 12mo 
1639. It is dedicated to the accompliſhed Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and he is handſomely celebrated in the ſaid de- 
dication. Samuel Daniel had before wrought the ſtory 
of this Queen into a dramatic poem ; which, with his 
other works, has been twice or thrice printed (13) ; fo 
that thoſe readers, who have the curiofity, may eaſily 
compare them. The next is, Agrippina, Empreſs of 
Rome, her Tragedy, ated 1628, and printed in 12mo 
1639. Here Langbaine raiſes a little cavil, and inti- 
mates, as if our author ſhould have forborne the appli- 
cation of ſome lines out of Petronius Arbiter, which re- 
flect vpon Lucan's Pharſalia ; Mr May having ſuch a 
peculiar value for this poet, as to publiſh a tranſlation 
of him (14) : But as this critic allows thoſe verſes are 
pertinently applied, and as he has not duly conſidered, 
that they might have been ſo inſerted into this play, 
before ever our author had any reſolution to tranſlate 
Lucan, his book might perhaps have better ſpared that 
criticiſm, than this play that illuſtration. The next is 
Antigone, the Thebane Princeſs, her Tragedy, printed 
in 8vo, 1631, and dedicated to the moſt worthily ho- 
noured Endymion Forter, Eſq; Our author is obſerved, 
in the contexture of this tragedy, to have made uſe of 
the Antigone of Sophocles, and the Thebais of Seneca; 
and the reader is alſo further referred to the Thebais of 
Statius, &c. (15) Laſtly, we have his Old Couple, a 
Comedy, which is here laſt mentioned, becauſe laſt 
printed ; though it was perhaps one of his earlieſt writ- 
ten. If there was any edition printed of it before his 
death, it has not been taken notice of in any account 
of our dramatic writers: the only edition mentioned of 
this comedy is in quarto, 1651, after the author's 
death: However, it is thought little inferior to his other 
comedy, firſt mentioned, and is faid to have been for 
merly in repute (16); and obſerved to be chiefly de- 
ſigned as an antidote againſt avarice (17). There has 
been alſo aſcribed to our author, by Edward Philips, 
a Comedy, entitled, The Old Wives Tale (18), but as 
we could never meet with any body who has ſeen it, 
or who do not believe it appeared too early to be of his 
writing, we mult ſubmit it to the determination of thoſe 
who are better acquainted therewith, Winſtanley alſo, 


a celebrated 


upon his authority, has both adopted that play under 
our author's name, and fathered another upon him (19), 
entitled, Orlando Furieſo, one of the Twelve Peers of 
France, his Hiftory ; ated before the Queen's Majeſty, 
as another writer more fully deſcribes the title (20). 
It is founded on the epic poem of Ariofto ; but as it 
was printed a year before our author, May, was born, 
it excludes him quite from having any hand in it. 

C] He was for none of his tranſlations more famous 
than that of Lucan's Pharſalia ; and his own Continua- 
tion of it, in Latin and Engliſs, Sc] This hiſtorical 
poem of the civil wars between Pompey and Cæſar, had 
not met with ſo early a tranſlator among us, as ſome 
other works of the famous Roman poets. The firſt of 
our countrymen we have met with, who deſigned to 
oblige the public with a verſion of it, was George Tur- 
bervile, ſometime ſecretary in that embaſſy to Ruſſia, 
which was made by Thomas Randolph, Eſq; in the 
year 1568. But he informs us, in one of his poems, 
that he was diſſuaded from this hardy enterprize by 
Melpomone in a dream (21) ; and recommends Thomas 
Sackville (afterwards Earl of Dorſet) as the moſt proper 
perſon to perform it. The next, who did make ſome 
viſible progreſs in the work, was Chriſtopher Marloe, 
a celebrated poet and player of thoſe times. Some 
years after his death, there appeared The Firft Book of 
Lucan, tranſlated by him, line for line; but he neither 
lived to finiſh this, nor a more famous performance of 
his whereunto it is joined, and which did meet with 
the reſpect of a finiſhing hand (22). After this, about 
the middle of King James's reign, came forth in print, 
a more complete tranſlation of Lucan's 


m, per- 
formed by Sir Arthur Gorges, a learned knight, 2 
now Gentleman of the Bedchamber, who had been a 


valiant ſea officer in the late Queen's reign, and diſtin- 
— himſelf very ſignally againſt the Spaniards, in 
veral notable engagements, as under other renowned 


commanders, ſo alſo under the Earl of Eſſex, and Sir 


Walter Ralegh, whoſe relation he was ; and as Sir Ar- 
thur has, in an ample and accurate narrative, comme- 
morated his gallant exploirs in the land Voyage (23) : 
ſo Sir Walter now, before this work, no leſs celebrates 
his valour and fortitude, as well for the blood he had 
ſhed in that and other expeditions, as his ſufferings ſince 
in other reſpects. This tranſlation (24) though ſcarce 
known now among our literary antiquaries, has been 
taken notice of by Fabricius and other foreigners. 
However, theſe attempts no way diſcouraged our au- 
thor from reattemptiag this poet, notwithſtanding alſo 
the ſapercilious cenſures which had been made of him 
by ſome hypercritics z whoſe opinions we ſhall ſhew 
them more favour than here to recite; we mean, 
Douſa, Scaliger, and ſuch like imperious and dogmati- 
cal judges of wit, who might perhaps have moderated 
their judgments in relation to Lacan, by well examining 
themſelves, how much they coald have excelled, upon 
ſuch an exalted theme, before they were twenty-ſe- 
ven years of age? and whether it is not likely, that 
he would have gained more reproof for groume fictions 
than he has uſed, or being 47% hiftorical, on a ſubject 
than ſo freſh or well known, and wherewith his contem- 
poraries were, on one fide or other, ſo much affected, 
than he would reputation by their praiſes had he been 
more poetical? Dr Fuller ſays, that others, as judicious 
as they, have thought Lucan an excellent poet, and 
to have loſt no luſtre by Mr May's tranſlagion (25). 
The firſt edition of this tranſlation is ſaid to have been 
printed in octavo 1627. And ia the year 1630 was 
publiſhed in Engliſh, His Continuation of it. This 


poem of his own compoſing he tranſlated into Latin, 


and it was printed abroad the ſame year. A. Wood 
ſays, it is written in ſuch lofty and happy Latin hexa- 


meters, that he attained much more reputation abroad, 
, than 
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(i) In 12mo. 
1622 and 1628, 


(% Tn 12m0, 
1629, 


(19) Lives of the 
moſt famous 
Engliſh Poets, ia 
the account of 
T. May, p. 164. 


(20) Langbaine, 
p. 544+ 


(21) See Geo, 
Turbervile's 
Tragical Tales, 
$vo. 1576, in 
gy 


(22) See Mar- 
loe s Hero and 
Leander, a Poem 
begun by him 
and finiſhed by 
Geo. Chapman ; 
with his tranſla- 
tion of the firſt 
book of Lucan 
annexed, &c, 
to. 1600. 


(23) Printed in 
Purchaſe's Pil- 
grims, Val. IV, 


(24) Entitled, 
Lucan's Pharſa- 
lia : containing 
the Civil Warres 
betweene Cæſar 
and Pompey, 
written in La- 
tine Heroicall 
Verſe, by M. 
Anngeus Luca- 
nus. Tranſlated 
into Engliſh verſe 
by Sir Arthur 
Gorges, Kat. 
Kc. fol. Lond. 
1614, dedicated 
by his fon, Ca- 
rew Gorges, to 
Lucy Counteſs of 
Bedford, | 


(25) Worthies of 
England, in Su» 
ſex, E: 110. 
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( 26) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II, col. 


415» 


(27) Thome 
Maii Sopplemen- 
tum, quo Poema 
Lucani produci- 
tur, uſque ad 
nem Juli Cæ- 
ſaris, p odiit ſe- 
paratim. Lugd. 
Lvo. 1630. 
Lugd. Batav. 
12mo. 1640, & 
Lonvini, 12mo. 
1645. Subjun- 
gitur eiam in 
edit. Amſtelod, 
Imo. 1711. 
cum Farnabeii 
Grotii que notis, 
Kc. Fabric. B b- 
lioth. Lat. Vol. 
alterum, Ham- 
burghi, $v0. 
1721, p. 534 


(28) Ia Thomæ 
Maii Supplemen- 
tum Pharlalize 
Lucani, auſp cis 
ſereniffimi Mag- 
ne Britanniæ 
Regis publica- 
tum. Vid. Nic. 
Heinkii, Dan. fil, 
Pocmata. Lugd. 
Bat. 12mo. 


1653, p- 61. 


(29) See Maius 
Lucanizans, a- 
mong the Poems 
added by Sir 
Rich. Fanſhawe, 
to his tranſlation 
ot [! Paſtor Fido. 
Printed 4to. 
1647, and 8vo. 
1664, p. 230, 
&c, 


(309 Entitled, 
Lucan's Pharſa- 
lia: or, the Ci- 
vil Warres of 
Rome between 
Pompey the 
Great and [ulius 
Tear. The 
whole ten bookes 
Enzliſhed by 
Thomas May, 
Eq; the third 
edirion corrected 
by the author, 
vo. 1635. 
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a celebrated Scotch wit, John Barclay, ſometime Gentleman of the Bed-chamber to King 
James I. named, his Argenis, and another work of the ſame author's; both which-de- 
ſerve to be ſpoken of more particularly in a note apart [DJ. And among his original 


than he loſt at home (26) ; he means by a work of his 
writing in proſe, hereafter mentioned. This la- 
tin ſupplement was reprinted ſeveral times after, with 
ſome noted editions of that Roman poet, by ſome fa- 
mous foreigners, very much to our author's honour 3 
as may be ſeen in Fabricius and others (27). The ſaid 
Fabricius, in the firſt volume of the work we have here 
quoted in the margin, publiſhed eleven years before the 
ſaid ſecond volume, having alſo ſpoken of other edi- 
tions of Lucan at Amſterdam, with the notes of Hugo 
Grotius, Thomas Farnaby, and others, publiſhed by 
Cornelius Schrevelius, in the years 1658 and 1669 
adds, [n quibus etiam ſubjicitur Lucani ſupplementum, 
Libris VIL. à Thoma Maico Anglo, non infeliciter elu- 
cubratum. He has in theſe works, as well as moſt of 
his plays indeed, ſhewed himſelf ſo well acquainted 
with the antiquities, the hiſtory, and geography, the 
characters, cuſtoms, and manners of the Romans, that 
he was read by many as an ancient claſſic author; and 
he has been celebrated by foreigners for the ſame, as 
well as his own countrymen. Among the former, 
Nicholas Heinſius has a copy of verſes in his praiſe (28). 
And among the latter, we may mention that eminent 
ſcholar and ſtateſman, the learned and loyal Sir Richard 
Fanſhaw, knight and baronet, of the honourable privy 
council to King Charles the Second, and his embaſſador 
to Portugal and Spain. This ingenious gentleman has 
publiſhed aLatin poem upon Mr May's tranſlation and his 
Continuatians of Lucan, to the extent of fifty lines (29); 
out of which, à character might be produced, in confir- 
mation of what others have ſaid of them, by thoſe who 
were inclined to extend this article to the limits, which 
the materials there are in being for it would allow. The 
ſecond edition of this tranſlation we ſuppoſe was publiſh- 
ed about the ſame time with the ſupplements aforeſaid. 
The third edition, now before us, and perhaps the 
others, is addreſſed by the tranſlator, in a polite dedi- 
cation, to William Earl of Devonſhire; beſides which, 
it contains a ſhort account of the life of Lucan, and 
two copies of verſes; the one by Ben. Jonſon, To his 
choſen friend the learned tranſlator, &fc. the other, by 
J. Vaughan, upon this unequalled work, and the author. 
At the beginning of every book there are the heads of 
the argument, or ſubject thereof, briefly recounted in 
verſe ; and, at the end, ſome ſhort annotations, ex- 
plaining or confirming divers parts of the poem, out of 
the ancient Greek and Latin hiſtorians. We have ſeen 
ſeveral copies of this edition, but no ſculpture before 
them of Lucan bleeding to death in the bath, according 
to his own choice; being ordered to die by the tyrant 
Nero, who had, in envy of his fame and meri:s, ſup- 
preſſed his works, and thereby driven him to engage 
in Piſo's conſpiracy : however, there are ſome verſes 
of May's, in the leaf before the title, deſigned as an in- 
terpretation of ſuch a frontiſpiece, which we ſhall here 
tranſcribe, becauſe they are not many, and may ſerve 
for a ſpecimen of his verſification. 


This dying figure, that rare Lucan ſhows, 
Whoſe lofty genius, great Apollo choſe, 
When Roman liberty oppreſs'd, ſhould die, 
To ſing her ſad, and ſolemn obſequy, 
In ſtately numbers, high, as Rome was great ; 
And not ſo much to years indebted yet, 
As thou, fam'd Maro, when thy infant verſe 
The gnats low funeral did firſt rehearſe. 
Thy favonr'd muſe did find a different fate: 
Thou got'ſt Auguſtus love, he Nero's hate: 
But 'twas an act, more great, and high, to move 
A prince's exvy, than a prince's Ive. 


This third edition of Lucan (30), has the ſecond 
edition f May's continuation bound with it. To this 
part is prefixed the author's epiſtle dedicatory, To the 
t high and mighty Monarch Charles, by the Grace of 
God King of Great-Britain, Cc. on whom he has be- 
ſtowed a lofty encomium and zealous wiſhes for his long 
life and proſperity. This dedication is ſotlowed with 
an Engluh poem by the author, entitled, The Complaint 


compoſitions 


of Calliape againſt the Deflinies, for the untimely death 
of Lucan ; and another in Latin, by Johannes Sulpi- 
tius Verulanus, one of Lucan's commentators upon 
the ſame ſubject, entitled, —_ de interitu Lucani, 
opere nondum per fecto. This ſupplement alſo, has the 
heads or arguments in verſe prefixed to every book, 
and ſhort annotations at the end of each. As for the 
character of ic, it is rather more ſmooth and free in the 
meaſure, or, leſs crampt in the metre, than his tranſla- 
tion is: yet is he generally in his ſtile cloſe, clear, and 
grave; but as for bounding the ſenſe in couplets, the 
uſe of ſurprizing contraſts, elegant tautologies, and 
eſpecially the harmonious c iſuræ, or pauſes, ret.ench- 
ment of eliſions, ſuperfluous epithets, expletives, and 
ſome other modern improvements of our poetry, they 
were then but in their infancy, and but little obſerved ; 
when the Engliſh verfification in rhime followed ſo 


cloſely the Latin cadence, as to end ſo often the ſenſe 


of one period and begin another in the ſame line, 
which, when judiciouſly managed, is emphatical and 
ſublime in meaſured proſe, or blank verſe, yet it un- 
tunes ourEngliſh chimes, and, eſpecially in reading, dead- 
ens their melody. Some readers have been of opi- 
nion, that the late MrAddiſon had been converſant with 
this ſupplement (31), when he was writing his Tragedy 
of Cato ; which we ſhall leave thoſe who are at leiſure 
to confirm, by comparing them, and only obſerve thus 
much further of it, that in a collection of ſhort charac- 
ters in verſe, now betore us, ſome of them that have 
never been printed, others that have; there is one of 
four lines upon this work ; the thoughts of which are 
partly built upon the concluſion of Ben. Jonſon's poem 
on our author beforementioned, and a tranſpoſure of 


part of May's verſes upon Lucan before repeated. 
They are as follow: 


To Mr Thomas May. 


Thou ſon of Mercury, whoſe fluent tongue, 

Made Lucan finiſh his Pharſalian ſong ; 

Thy fame is equa], better is thy fate, 

Thou haſt got Charles his love, he Nero's hate (32). 


[D] Both which deſerve to be ſpoken of in a note 
apart] The ſaid author of theſe two, among other 
books, the learned and ingenious John Barclay, was 
the ſon of William Barclay an eminent Scots Civilian 
in France, where this John was born in 1582. After 
his father's death, in 1505, he came into England, 
where King James employed his pen, for the excellence 
of his Latin ſtile, and made him one of the Gentlemen 
of his Bed chamber. He was afterwards, in no leſs 
favour at Rome, with the Pope, and ſeveral Cardinals, 
where he died the 12th of Auguſt 1621, while his 
Argenis was printing in France. This celebrated work 
was tranſlated into Engliſh by Sir Robert le Grys, an 
old officer of the army (who alſo trarſlated afterwards, 
Valerius Paterculus) and our author, 'Thomas May 
(33). This book is ſaid to have been calculated for 
the inſtruction of the Gentleman Politician, according 
to his own (train, in the moſt ſubtile and refined parts of 


_ Philoſophy, and the language it is writ jn. He is cha- 


racterized to walk upon the ſmooth carpet of political 
proſe, with Pegaſus in his, hand, which he gracefully 
mounts, now and then, like an old Roman Knight of 
the Equeſtrian order ; whereby it ſoon became the de- 
light, not only of ſcholars, but alſo the greateſt ſtateſ- 
men, particularly, Cardinal Richlicuz who is {aid to 
have ſtudied Men and Argenis too much for the good 
of his neighbours, upon whom the concluſions were 
tried. * | was one of the chief books in his cabinet, 


and more in his head than his Breviary, fays my au- 


thor. Wherefore, and to ſhew his great {kill in refined 
Latin and Politicks, as well as prophetick Arcanums, a 
noted Cambrian prelate is ſaid, many years ago, to 
have barnt it in his common hall, for the edification 
of his domeſtick chaplains (34). The other book, 
written by the ſame hand, and tranſlated by our au 
thor May, is Barclay's Icon Animorum. In this book 
the author has ſhewn himielf a man of diſcernment in 
the different ſpirit, genius, affections, and diſpoſitions 


of 


(37) Entitled, A 
Continnarien of 
the Sutj-A of 
Lucan's Hider 
call Poem, till 
the death of Jn- 
lius CzGr. The 
ſecond een, 
corre. d any z 
men ed. by I. 
M. 1611 The 
fourth efit of 
May's lune, 
and th C.- 
nuatiun, were 
prin'ed wit t en» 
Lrged Nn. ex, 
Izmo. 105. 


(32) Poetical 
Charaderites, 
Vol. I. $v6. MS. 


(433) Joby Bu. 
clay's Argents, 
trandlated out of 
Latin into Fog- 
I h ; the ur, 
upon his Maje- 
ſties command, 
by Sir R bert le 
Grys, Kart. and 
the veri.s by 
Tho. May, EG 
with a Clavis, 
Ec. printed by 
Felix Kine flog, 
4to. 1628 
Another tranſa- 
t on by Kingſn.s 
Long, Eq; wh 
Cuts, t. 1650, 


(34) See con. 
Libellorum, ot 
the Hiſtory ot 
Pamphlete, by 
M les Devwer, 
Eiqz 87%. 718 
TT pref. 9. 5% 
„Io Six T. Pope 
Blount's Cealu'd 
Authorum, 
Mnf. Baillet's 
Judem. fur Irs 
Poet, Tom. IV. 
Lorenzo Crallo, 
&c. from the 
Lie of john 
Barclay, before 
his Arg ns- 


s Ry: ton's Ana- 
t NMriein- 
ch v. fol, cd t. 
1632, pv 252, 
A % Greenw ch- 
Hl. a Poem. by 
Mr Manning, 
fol. 1097. 


+ ©:e the Mir - 
ro! of Minds, Or 
Barclay's Icon 
Arnimorum, 

E "gliſh-d by 
The. y, Eq; 
dedicatt d to 

. Richard Lord 

\ Welton, High- 
Treaſurer of 

Eng and, and 
Knight of the 
Greer, 
for T. Walkley, 
Iz. 1633, 
from 9 $1 to 83, 
In p. az. where 
K og Charles is 
lpokea of, ic 
muſt ve a period 
inſerted by the 
tranfurer, Barer 
lty bring dead be- 
ſore that King + 
alcended the 
turone. 


See the Tur- 
nament of Tot- 
ten kam, 4to. 

163 1, and vo. 


1718. 


b His Pattles of 
Creicy and Puic- 
tiers, 80. 1633. 


9 Vid. J-nſonus 
Verbiue, or the 
Memory of Ben. 
Jonſon revived, 
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compoſitions muſt not be forgotten, The Reign of King Henry the Second, <writlen in ſeven 
Books, (in verſe) by bis Mjeſty's Command, and inſcribed to his faid Majeſty King Charles 
the Firſt, To which is added, in proſe, The Deſcription of Henry the Second, with a ſhort 
Survey of the Changes of his Reign : alſo, The ſingle and comparative Charatters of Henry 


and Richard, his Sons (I). 


Not long after the publication of this hiſtorical poem, it ap- 


pears, that being one of the ſpectators of a ſplendid maſque, which was performed at 
court, he received ſome very harſh indignity or ill uſage, trom the intemperate Lord 
Chamberlain, who then was; for which his Lordſhip met with ſuch reproof from the 
King, as diſpoſed him, in his cooler conſideration, to make both an apology to our poet, 
and a purchaſe of his reconciliation with him beſides; as may appear in the particulars 


thereof, from good authorities hereunto ſubjoined [Z]. Two years after this, he publiſhed 


Tee 


of human kind, in various countries or parts of the ſubjoined.] The account of this groſs or ill uſage of Mr 


world. It is diviced into fixteen chapters; in the ſe- 
cond, he has an ample encomium upon Proſpect Hill 
at Greenwich in Kent, which he extols as the moſt de- 
lightfzl command of nature and art in the richeſt and 
giaugelt variety of views not only in England, but per- 
haps in all Europe. Where the ſcenes are ſo beauti- 
ficd with cor.trarieties by land and water, and the eyes 
on all des ever diverted and refreſhed with ſuch une x- 
pected noveltie-, that ſome objects or other will leave 
impreſſions deeper and more apt to repoſſefs the me- 
mory, than local proſpects are ufually wont to do. 
He has neither been ſingular in his admiration, nor 
wanted thoſe readers of him, who have taken notice 
of it in applauſe of his judgment *. In his fourth chap- 
ter, he has ſome obſervable particulars upon our peo- 
ple and product. Among the latter he remarks the tall 
bay trees we had growing in England; and that Roſe- 
mary, which is ſo piecious in many countries, by rea- 
ſon of the care in pl:nting and preſerving it, is here ſo 
common, as to grow often in- hedges, and as a fence 
to our gardens: but he ſeems to reflect on our negli- 
gence in the culture and propagation of ſaffron, which 
we have in ſuch perſeciion, to that plenty, which a 
flower of ſuch ſovereign virtues and ſo many ways uſe- 
ful acſerves. In his character of our people, having 
ſpoken of our courage, he alſo gives one remarkable 
inſtance of temerity or raſhneſs in us. *Tis of an Eng- 
liſh ſoldier, who being taken in company with twenty - 
three Spaniards, by Prince Maurice; it was determin- 
ed that eight of them ſhould be hanged, in requital of 
a like ſentence that had been made by Albert the Arch- 
duke upon ſome Hollanders, and that it ſhould by lot 
te decided on whom the puniſhment ſhould fall. 'The 
Engliſhman happily drew his deliverance, but one Spa- 
niard expreſſed great reluctance and terror of mind to 
put his hand into the helmet and try his fate, not ſo 
much in fear of death, as an antipathy to ſuch an unna- 
tural deciſion, in which he might make his own hand 
deitroy himſelf, and be executed for the guilt of others, 
or acquitted for no innocence of his own. The Eng- 
liſhman conſented to take what money he had, which 
was twelve crowns, and ſtand to the chance for him; 
the judges conſented alſo to his requeſt, as that of a 
fool or a 1nadman, who deſerved not the life he had fo 
providentia!lly cleared; yet ſuch his fortune was, or 
ſuch the favour of Providence, that he drew himſelf 
ſafe again. Whereupon the author pronounces kim 
unworthy not only of tha: double, but even of a ſingle 
preſervation, who had ſo baſely undervalued his life 
+. This author mentions not his name, but we have 
{ſomewhere read, that it was George Haſelwood ; 
and when he was aſked why he would put his life in 
ſuch danger again for the ſafety of another, and after 
ſuch a ſignal eſcape, fo preſumptuouſly hazard it a ſe- 
cond time? he anſwered, becauſe he thought he had a 
bargain of it, for confidering be daily expoſed his life 
for the value of ſix-pence, be thought he might with much 
more reaſon venture it for twelve crowns. 

Beſides the little copies of verſes tranſlated by our 
author May, in Barclay's Argenis, as before obſerved, 
there are ſeveral commendatory poems of his upon the 
works of other authors, that are printed before their 
books, and never were in any of his own Among 
theſe is that copy of verſes he compoſed in praiſe of 
William Bedwell and a tract of his publication |. 
He has alſo a Latin copy of verfes before one or two 
of Charles Alleyn's Hifttorical Foems f: and among 
the Elegiac poems that were colledded by Dr Brian 
Duppa in memory of Ben. Jonſon, we find alſo one 


de. 4tv, 1638, Written by "Thomas May 5, beſides others. 


v. 21. 


[LE] As may appear, frem good authorities hereunto 
"OL. V. N 256... © 


May in publick, is deſcended to us from two credible 
authors, who krew the perſons concerned; and they 
both ſpeak of it with ſuch reſpe& to our author, as if 
he was at that time looked upon as a more conſiderable 
perſon than at this day he is generally accounted. The 
firſt who mentions it, though his account is the laſt pub- 
liſhed, was, I think, a miniſter of the Church, and a cor- 
reſpondent of the Lord Wentworth, afterwards Earl of 
Strafford, when he was Deputy of Ireland. He may, 
throughout that Nobleman's collection of letters, be 
looked upon, as his rews-monger, or gazetteer, fo full 
all his letters to him are of the obſervable occurrences 
about the court. 'I his gentleman, named Mr George 
Garrard, gave that Lord ſuch ſatisfaction in his com- 
munications, that he was afterwards preferred, by hi; 
intereſt, to be maſter of the Charter Hoe; and his 
account of this accident, in one of his letters to his 
Lordſhip, dated the 27th of February 1633, is as fol- 
lows :—* On Monday after Candlemas day, the gen:le- 
* men of the Inns of Cour: performed their maique at 
court; they were ſixteen in number, who rode 
* through the ſtreets in four chariots; and two others, 
to carry their pages and muſicians, attended by an 
hundred gentlemen on great hoſes, as well clad as 
ever I ſaw any; they tar excecied in bravery any 
* maſque that had formerly been preſented by thoſe 
* ſocieties, and performed the dancing part with much 
* applauſe. la their company, there was one Mr 
Read of Gray's-Inn, whom all the women, and ſome 
men, cry'd up for as handſome a min as the Duke of 
Buckingham. They were well us'd at court by the 
* King and Queen ; no diſguſt given them, on!y this 
one accident fell; Mr May of Gray's-[an, a fine 
* poet, he woo tranſiated Lucan, came athwart my 
Lord Chamberlain ia the Panquetting-Houſe, and he 
* broke his ſtaff over his ſhoulders, not knowing who 
* he was; the King preſent, who knew him, for he 
© calls him. His Peet, and told the Chamberlain of it; 
* who ſent for him the next morning, and fairly ex- 
* cuſed himſelf to him, and gave him fifty pounds in 
pieces: I believe he was the more indulgent for his 
* name-ſake (35).” The other author who mentions 
this affair, is Mr Francis Oſborne, in his weil-known 
Works; a man who has been enviouſly traduced, be- 
cauſe he was a man of extraordinary ingenuity and 
judgment, knowledge and penetration into the actions 
and characters of tis time; whereby he has much ex- 
poſed the corruptions of licentious power, and the 
plauſible deluſions of ambitious, covetous, and defign- 
ing men. As we have ſeen many of his hiſtorical aſ- 
ſertions confirmed by original letters, and other au- 


'thentic teſlimonies, ſo the narrative of the event above, 


and his relation of it, will mutually ſupport each other ; 
whoſe words are theſe, where ſpeaking of Philip Her- 
bert, then Earl of Montgomery, he ſays, * This- I can 
« atteſt for the man, that he was intollerably choleric 
* and offenſive, and did not refrain, while he was 
Chamberlain, to break many wiſer beads than his 
own; Mr May, that tranſlated Lucan, having 
felt the weight of his ſtaff, which, had not his office 
and his place, being the Banquetting-houſe, protec- 
ted, I queſtion whether ever he would have ftruck 
again (36).“ He adds upon this occaſion, a tart re- 
fleclion on thoſe court diverſions, where he ſays, * ſo 
diſobliging were the moſt grateful pleaſures of the 
court, whoſe maſques, and other ſpectacles, though 
they wholly intended them for ſhew, and would not 
have been pleaſed without great ſtore of company, 
yet did not {pare to :Front ſuch as eame to ſee them; 
which accuſeih the King no leſs of folly, in being at 
ſo valt an expence for that which ſignified nothing, 

34 [1 bud 
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(1) Printed by 
A. M. for Ben. 
Fiſher, No. 
16533 


(35) Thus, in 
the Earl uf Straf- 
f.rd's Letters and 
Diſpatches, fol. 
17 39, Vol. I. 
p- 207. That 
name- ſake of 
May's mizht 
probably be Sir 
Humphrey May, 
who is before- 
mentioned in the 
latter en4 of the 
note A J. 


36) Fra. Ofſ- 
borne's Miſcella- 
ne us Works, 
the eleventh eli - 
tion, $v0. 1722, 
in the Trad tio- 
nal Mcmoirs ef 
King James, 
Vcl, II. p. 134 
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(m) $vo, 163 Js 


(n) Mr Tho. 
Hay ward's Bri- 
tih Muſe, 3 
vols, tamo. 
1736. 


(o) Worthies of 
England, in Suſ- 
» as 


+ Ath, Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 
412. 


(Þ) Phillip*'s 
Theatrum Poe- 
tarum, $vo. 


1675, p. 179. 


See Sir Wil- 
lem d'Avenant's 
Sal macida Spolia, 
4to. 1639, in 
Athen. Oxon, 
Tom, II, col, 


413. 


(r) See the Inns 
of Court Ana- 
grammariſt, or 
the Maſquers 
maſked in Ana- 
grammes ; by 
Francis Lenton, 
Eſq; one of her 
Majefty's Poets, 
4to. Lond, 
1634. 


(:) May's Pref, 
to the Hiſtory 
of the Parlia- 
ment of England, 
folio, 


(37) Id. ibid. to 
p. 135 


(38) The Hiſtory 
of the Parliament 
of England, 

which began No- 
vember 3, 1640, 
with a ſhort and 


neceſſary view of Hall hereunder refer.) As noted as it has been, this 


ſome precedent 
cares: written 
y Thomas 
May, Eſq; Se- 
cretary for the 
Parliament, 
Publiſhed by au- 
thori y. Printed 
dy Moſes Bell, 
c. fol. 1647. 


M AV. 


The Viftorious Reign of Edward the Third, an hiſtorical poem, alſo in ſeven Boots; by: 
the ſpecial command of King Charles the Firſt (m); from both which Poems, as well as 
from his Continuation of Lucan, and his Plays, the reader may ſee ſeveral of the moſt 
choice and obſervable thoughts or ſentiments, extracted in a late collection that has been 
publiſhed out of our old poets (n). There were two of his tragedies publiſhed four years 
after that laſt hiſtorical poem, which had been acted many years before, as we have in the 
firſt note obſerved ; but after this time we meet with no more of his poetical compoſi- 
tions in print. Dr Fuller is, I think, the firſt perſon who offers us a reaſon for it, where 
he ſays, * That ſome diſguſt at court was given to, or taken by, him, as ſome would have 
© it, becauſe his bays were not guilded richly enough, and his verſes rewarded by King 
Charles according to expectation (o).“ This diſguſt is thought to have partly riſen from 
his diſeppointment in ſome hopes he had received of being made Maſter of the Revells, or, 
as it is more generally accounted for, from B. Jonſon's being ſucceeded in the place of 
Poet Laureat by W. d'Avenant. We have indeed read before, that the King was wont 
to call May bis Poet, therefore he might well hope for the laurel after Jonſon's death; 
but there may appear ſome reaſons to doubt whether, as foon as he died, in 1637, d'A- 


venant immediately ſucceeded to that honour, as it is ſaid 4, though it is ſufficiently 
known he was Jonſon's next ſucceſſor. Edward Phillips ſays, that May turned malecon- 


tent, for having been fruſtrated in his expectation of being the Queen's Poet, for which he 
ſtood candidate with Sir William d'Avenant, who was preferred before him (p). Win- 
ſtanely alſo aſcribes, in the fame manner, his revolt or defection from the court, to the 
ſame perſon's being made the Queen's Poet; and we are not only informed that d' Avenant 
is in the ſame ſenſe ſtiled, ſoon after that time, Her Majeſty's Servant, before ſome cf his 
own plays (q); but we have met with others, who have likewiſe before their works fo in- 
titled themſelves (r); and indeed the Queens under whom theſe poets flouriſhed, ſeem to 
have had as much buſineſs for them as their conſorts. However this was, though grace 
and favour he received for the entertainments of his pen, yet profit or preferment, as we 
hear of none, *tis prety evident, that either May, through diſcontent or intereſt, did de- 
ſert the court, or through the ingratitude thereof, or the infelicity of the times, was de- 
ſerted by it; for while that was driven from place to place during the troubles of the civil 
war, he certainly was received into the favour, or took up his abode under the ſanction, of ſome 
General, ſuppoſed to be Sir T. Fairfax, in the Republican Army; and was afterwards under 
the protection, and in the ſervice of the Parliament, as we ſhall find he declares himſelf ; 
and more particularly, that he was Secretary thereto. With the advantages of having 
lived formerly ſo much about the court, and thoſe, he mult have had, in theſe ſituations, 
of good intelligence, in relation to the characters of the moſt active perſons and their moſt 
eminent tranſactions, it may be reaſonably preſumed he was now as well qualified by his 
knowledge and experience to explain the conduct of the living, as by his learning and 
ingenuity he had been, to expound the compoſitions of the dead. To exert ſuch abilities 
in the ſervice of the Commonwealth, it is not likely that he wanted good encouragement : 
and thus we may account for the publication of his laſt work, intitled, The Hiſtory of the 
Parliament of England; or, as we might now explain it, a brief Narrative of the Civil 
Wars that broke out during the fitting thereof. He was choſen by them to be thus their 
hiſtorian, was influenced in his ſaid hiſtory by their directions, and accordingly repreſents it 
as a taſk impoſed upon him; which he undertook with great reſfuctance; and * wiſhed 
more than life, that for the publick-ſake, his theme could rather have been, the proſperity 
of theſe nations, the honour and happineſs of the King, and fuch a bleſſed condition of 
© both, as might have reached all the ends, for which government was firſt ordained in 
© the world, &c. (s).* To the various editions of this noted book, we ſhall hereunder re- 
fer [F], and only obſerve in this place, that of one ſo written, it is no wonder the adverſe 


party 


but in relation to pride and luſt, than the ſpectatore, ed, followed by a table of contents, in one. In the 
I mean ſuch as were not invited, of madneſs; who faid preface are theſe words, which more particularly 
did not only give themſelves the diſcompoſure of bo- relate to the author himſelf; ſhewing how he was, at 
dy attending ſuch irregular hours, but to others an the beginning of theſe civil wars, ſituated, and what 
* opportunity to abuſe them. Nor could I, that had means, ſhare, or degree he hid, of intelligence. 
none of their ſhare, who paſſed through their moſt * That, ſays he, which of all other is moſt likely to bo 
* incommodious acceſs, count myſelf any greater gain- differently related, is, concerning the actions of war, 
er, who did ever find ſome time, before the grand and ſoldiery; and in the time of this war, it is a thing 
© night, to view the ſcene, after I had reckoned my of extraordinary difficulty, I might ſay, of impoſi- 
* attendance and fleep ; there appearing little obſerv- * bility, for thoſe of one party to be truly informed of 
© able, beſides the company, and what imagination all the councils, or very performances and actions of 
might conjecture from the placing the ladies and the * commanders and foldiers on tne other fidz. How 
* immence charge and univerſal vanity, in cloaths, much valeur the Engliſh nation on both ſides have 
© treats, & (37). been guilty of in this unnatural war, the world muſt 

CFI To the various editions of this noted book, we * needs know in the general fame: but for particulate, 
how much worth, virtue, and courage, ſome particu- 
lar Lords, Gentlemen, and others, have ſhewed, 
unleſs both fides do write, will never perfectly be 
known. My reſidence, continues he, hath been, 
during theſe wars, in the quarters, and under the 
protection of the Parliament; and whatſoever is 
briefly related of the ſoldiery, being towards the end 
of the book, is according to that light which I dif- 
cerned there. For whatloever I have miſſed concern- 


ing 


hiſtory is now grown ſcarce, we mean the firſt edition 
of it, the title whereof is here given in the margin (38); 
before which title there is this Imprimatur,— * I have 
© read over the Firft Part of this Hiftory, contained 
* in three books; an impartial Truth; and judge it fit 
for the publick view. by the printing; Je. Langley : 
May 7, 1647. Prefixed to this work there is a ju- 
dicious preface in two ſheets which was never repriat- 


22 


(39) The whole 
three books, 4— 
dove 363 pages. 


(40) Lond, 8 vo. 
1649, or therea- 
bouts, ſays A. 


Wood, as before, 


(41) Hiftoriz 
Farliamenti An- 
giz Breviarum, 
tribus partibus 
explicatum. Au- 
thore T. M. 
juxta Exempl. 
Car. Sumptner, 
iamo. 1651, in 
223 pages, 


. 


party ſhould ſtrive ſo much as they have done, by all means, to bring it into diſregard ; 
but of all the means uſed, none has been more artful, than by ſcattering abroad their 
ſuperlative praiſes of his po*try, to confine our eſteem and attention in ſuch manner to 
thar, as we may think. his hiſtory not worth the reading. He foretold that his perfor- 
mance would beget him envy (/), which in all likelihood, was not diminiſhed by his pre- 
ferment: and becauſe no great flaws could be found in his parts or qualifications, for 
the execution of this work, in his knowledge, judgment, or learning, method, or ſtyle, 
throughout the ſaid hiſtory ; it was eaſy to fix them upon his principles of morality, di- 
vinity, &c. as if, after he had forſaken the court, he grew a perfect courtier! turned 
debauchee, ſpoke lightly of the Trinity, kept braſtly and atheiſt ical company; as that 
of Thomas Chaloner the regicide, and endeavoured to aſperſe and invalidate the King and 
his cauſe (u). This is a character given of him long ſince his death, and when he could 
make no defence for himſelf ; if any ſuch reproaches he met with alive, it plainly appears 
he was too much engaged to regard them, at Icaſt for the four or five laſt years of his life; 
in which time he publiſhed three different copies of his ſaid hiſtory; the firlt, larger 
Engliſh edition; the Latin Breviary, and Continuation ; and the Engliſh verſion of it; as 
may be ſeen in the note laſt adjoined. A few months after this, without any painful or 
lingring indiſpoſition, he went well to reſt over night, after his cheartul bottle as uſual, 
and died in his ſleep before morning, on the 13th of November 1650, aged 55 ycars®. It 
was ſaid, this ſudden death was occaſioned, by tying his night. cap too cloſc under his fat 
cheeks and chin, which cauſed a ſuffocation, when he turned on the other fide (w). But 
Andrew Marvell, to give it a caſt more favourable, and fruitful to his ſatirical vein, has 


written a long poem of a hundred lines (x), to make him a martyr of Bacchus, and die by 


the force of good wine. 


In this poem, though there may be ſome ſtrictures of humour, 
yet, as ſudden death has not been. accounted a very natural ſubje& of drollery, and 


as 
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(t) laem. 


{u) Ath. Oxon, 
Vol. lH. col. 415. 


There are in 
the Prerog Of- 
fice T. May's 
Wil, 16:2, and 
Will. May's, and 
Lady Judith 
May's, 60. 


40 Arth. Oxon. 


ut 'upra. 


(* See A. Mar- 
v.i''s Works in 
2 V. 18, 12mo., 


1726, Vol. I. 


there ſeems to be more of intereſt or prejudice, than wit in it; and few of the verſes are * 9" 
ſuch good poetry as to deſerve being ſingled out, we ſhall here content ourſelves with ex- 


tracting a fe of the principal heads in proſe ; eſpecially, ſuch as may beſt exp 


ing the other party, I can make no other apology 
* than ſuch as Meteranus doth in the preface of his 
* Hiſtory de Belg. Tumultibus ; whoſe words are, Que 
* plura de Reformatorum & Patrie defenſorum quam 
de partis adverſis rebus geſtis expoſuerim ; mirum haud 
* quaquam eft, quoniam plus commercit & familiaritatis 
mmibi cum ipſis, & major indagandi, opportunitas fuit : 
Si Pars adver/a idem tali Probitate prafliterit & 
* ediderit; Poſteritas geſta omnia legere. & liquido 
* cognoſcere magno cum fructu poterit. In like manuer, 
I may aver, ſays he, to give his own tranſlation, that 
if, in this diſcourſe, more particulars are ſet down, 
concerning the actions of thoſe men who defended 
the Parliament, than of them that warred againſt it; 
* it was, becauſe my converſation gave me more light 
„on that fide; to whom, as I have endeavoured to 
give no more than what is due, fo I have caſt no 
© blemiſhes on the other; nor beſtowed any more cha- 
* raters, than what the truth of ſtory muſt require: 
© if thoſe that writ on the other fide; will uſe the ſame 
* candor, there is no fear but that poſterity may re- 
* ceive a full information concerning the unhappy di- 
* ſtractions of theſe kingdoms.” x 
The firſt book of this hiſtory begins with ſhort cha- 
raters of Queen Elizabeth, King James, and the be- 
ginning of King Charles the Firſt, to the year 1641. 
And the laſt ends with a narrative of the firſt battle of 
Newberry, 1643 (39). As our author herein ſpeaks 
of the moſt noted perſons and events, he thought it not 
neceſſary in this edition to be minute in the dates of 
every action, or numerous in the names of thoſe con- 
cerned therein, both being then freſh in every body's 
_ memory, and might be afterwards more acceptably 
difplayed. He afterwards made an a Hradt of this 
Hiſtory, and a continuation of it, to the death of King 
Charles the Firſt, in Latin; ſtill confined in the fame 


number of parts, and publiſhed it in a ſmall volume 


(40). This edition has eſca our fight, but we 
have ſeen one of the ſame book, in the fame language, 
that was republiſhed two years after (4:), and how 
much oftner we know not. But between thoſe two 
editions, there came out a tranſlation of it into Eng- 
liſh by the author. The Imprimatur is ſigned by Sir 
Nathanael Brent on the tenth of June, the fame year 
it was printed. Theſe ſmaller editions both in Latin 
and Engliſh want as well the preface and table of chap- 
ters or contents, as the preliminary introduction of the 
royal characters in the folio beforementioned, beſides 
moſt of the Latin verſes allufive to many parts of his 
ſubject, and applied out of the ancient poets ; and the 
whole of the firſt volume in folio is ſo contraſted, that 


me 


lain ſome 
hiſtorical 


it reaches not half way in theſe which are indeed con- 
tinued to the death of the Ki This Engliſh edition 
ſeems to be the laſt he publiſhed himſelf (42). Five 
years after this impreſſion, there was another publiſh- 
ed of it, as A. Wood informs us, with the 2author's 
picture before it, in a cloak and a wreath of laurel over 
his head. The ſaid print is but poorly executed, and 
ſeems not to be taken from any authentic copy. Other 
editions there were after this, eſpecially one towards 
the latter end of King Charles the Second's reign, but 
it is the more needleſs to be any further circumſtantial 
in them, as moſt of the work has been incorporated in 
many other hiſtories of that tumultuous time, without 
any acknowledgements to our author; much having 
been ſaid in the reign of King Charles the Second to 
diſcredit it, by Phillips, Winſtanley, and ſuch others, 
whoſe opinions or characters have been fince taken by 
more voluminous authors upon truſt; among whom, 
Mr Echard, having been by ſome of thoſe writings 
guided in ſome particulars, as may be ſeen by his re- 
cital of their ſenſe, almoſt in their own language, at 
laſt calls it, One of the genteelet and bandſomeſi Libells 
of thoſe Times. But ſuch as have pretended to no ſmall 
acquaintance with the hiſtories of thoſe times, have, on 
the other fide, intimated, That the facts in this hiſtory 
are ſo notorious, they are inconteſtible ; that May flies 
not, like a libeller, to ſecret hiſtory, and undetermin- 
able cauſes or motives, for the faid general and deplor- 
able rupture of the national tranquillity, but proves it 
amply from it's gradual foundations, in the firſt edition 
of this book, and from a ſeries of wilful violations of 
the laws and rights, privileges and properties of the 
people, as others had alfo publickly aſſerted the ſame, 
in many of the capital points before him : and from the 
examples thus ſet forth, of this miſerable period of go- 
vernment, have inferred, how manifeſtly it appears, 
that when a Prince will re6gn his moſt princely diſpo- 
fitions, to the councils of a covetous and corrupt, im- 

rious and' ambitious miniſtry, and ſuffer himſelf to be 

d away by the deceitfu} and dangerous phantom of 
arbitrary power, under the ſpecious and infatuating 
title of prerogative, whereby the people muſt live in 
ſubjection under many Kings, inſtead of one, till a 
diviſion is inflamed unextinguiſhable, but by the blood 
of both, what an infallible courſe it is, to bring both 
Prince and people to deſtruction. But in ſhort, our au- 
thor May, has himſelf given the beſt rule for judging of 
his own Hiftory of theſe Civil Wars, or any other ac- 
count of them, in the Preface beforementioned, which 
adviſes, firſt to read the writers on bath fides, before 
we draw our concluſions, 


(41) Entitled, A 
Ereviary of the 
Hiſtury of the 
Parliament of 
England, expreſ- 
ſed in three parts. 
1. The Cauſes 
and Beginning of 
the Civil War of 
England. 2 A 
Short Mention of 
the Progre's of 
that Civil War, 
3- A Compen- 
dions Relation of 
the Origiaas and 
Progreſs of the 
Second Civil 
War. Written 
in Latin by T. 
M. and, for the 
general zood, 
tranſla ed out of 
Latin int» Eng» 
iſh, izmo. 
1650, 10 215 
pages. 


— 


{y) Vis. 

ars more than 
civil, on Ema- 
thiau plains, &c. 


(=) This treat- 
ment of our au- 
thor, after 
death, by B. 
Jonſon's Ghoſt, 
is very inconſi- 
ſent with his 
cordial and re- 
ſpectiul profeſ- 
lions while liv- 
ing, in his Pcem 
to him before his 
Lucan ; where 
he calls him, his 
choſen friend, 
the learned tanſ- 
lator of Lucan ; 
and ſubſcribes 
himſelf, his true 
friend in judg- 
ment and choice. 


(a a) Athen. 
Oron, Vol. II. 
cal. 415. 


(56) See this e- 
pitaph at large, 
in Giles Jacob's 
Poetical Kegiſter, 
P. 179. 


(cc) Ath. Oxon. 
ut ſupra ; and 
Biſhop Kennet's 
Regiſter and 
Chronicle, &c, 
fol. 1728, P · 
8 


(a) He was bred 
at the ſame 
ſchocl and co - 
lege of which he 
afterwards be- 
came Dean. See 
his article in this 
Work, Vol. III. 


MAY. MAYNE. 

hiſtorical circumſtances leaſt known, or moſt needful, for the confirmation of others be- 
fore ſpoken of; which may be enough to give ſuch readers who have not ſcen it, a gene- 
ral ſenſe of it's contents. It ſeems to have been written when Marvell had ſome views of 
advantage by appearing a Royaliſt, upon the Reſtoration ; therefore, after he has therein 
repreſented our poet, abruptly hurried from hence by ſudden death, and amazed in Ely- 
ſium, to think where he was, and from whenc: he came? what was become of Stephen's 
Alley (in King's Street Weſtminſter, where he lived we ſuppoſe) and where the Pope's 
Head or Mitre ſtood ? figns, by which he had fo often found, and loſt his way; ' till 
at laſt, he met with the ſhade ot old Ben. Jonſon, who began to banter him with 


Cups more than civil of Amathian wine, 


An alluſion to the firſt line of his own Lucan (y), and the Pharſalian ſign, where the 


Commonwealth's Hiſtorian ſheathed the conquering Healiß in his own Bowes. By which 
time, May coming to himfclt, found he was ranflated ! but, preſſing among the learned 
throng, Ben. grew angry, ſhook his gray locks at the intruſion (z), and with his laurel 
rod, whipping him over the pate, as Pembroke did with his wand at the maſque; up- 
braids his mercenary pen, bids him ſerk the compiny of novice ſtateſmen, and obtrude 
on them his Roman compariſons; talk of liberty, 'till they all grow conſuls over their 
cups; while he, the Dickator of the Glaſs, beltows the title or character of Cato upon one, 
and Cicero on another, how ill ſocver the meaſures of Rome and England agree: that it 
was not by ignorance, or ſceming good, but malice, that he was miſguided, becauſe a 
more deſerving head wore the Laurel, therefore he had proftituted the chaſtity of ſtudy, 
and apoſtatizing from ingenuous truth and loyalty, turned chronicler to Spariacus; but 
was juſtly taken from hence before he could relate the King's death, though it was a mor- 
tiication to leave 4 Avenant his ſurvivor; who laughed to fee ſuch an emblem of Roman 
poverty in himſelf, and gratitude in the ſtate, for paying his /aſ# reckoning fo liberally ; 
and, with ſo much publick gravity, after he had drank his laſt, leading him home, it 
that could be called his home, where Spenſer lies and reverend Chaucer; for their duſt 
roſe, and expelled him from their ſides, as the eagles feathers ſeparate themſelves in diſ- 
dain from thoſe of other birds. So that the ſaid author, in this Poem upon May's Death, 
by declaring that he was not to reſt, or dwell there, plainly diſcovers it to have been 
written ſince the Reſtoration. For, though after his death he was honoured by the appoint- 
ment of the Parliament with a ſplendid funeral in Weſtminſter abbey, where he was bu- 
ried on the weſt fide of the large ſouth iſle or tranſcept, and had, ſoon after, a large mo- 
nument of white marble erected in the weſt wall, over his grave, with a Latin inſcription 
thereon, compoſed by Marchemont Needham; deſcribing him in poetry, to be more 
than another Lucan, and to have dignified, or added luſtre to his father's title, by be- 
ing deputed the Parliament's Hiſtorian, and having ſo faithfully vindicated their cauſe, 
&c. (aa): yet ſome years after, both corpſe, monument, epitaph and all, were removed. 
As for the epitaph, there was, not long after that above, another alſo in Latin, written 
in anſwer to it, as it is ſaid, by one of the cavalier party, who had been expoſed by our 
author; from whence, as it is above twenty lines in length, we ſhall only here obſerve, 
that though May is allowed at the beginning, to have bren ſuch a happy tranſlator of Lu- 
can, as if the ſoul of the Reman Poet had been tranſlated into the Exgliſb one, yet it con- 
cludes with obſerving, that for his performance as an hiſtorian, though written in proſe, 
there being the fiction or liberty taken of a poet in it, the very marble that covered the 
reliques of ſo many heroick, learned, - and noble perſonages, ſcemed to weep with reſent- 
ment, that they ſhould be diſhonoured with ſuch unworthy company : but it was not 
then to be wondered at, that he ſhould be ſo preferred, by thoſe who had turned ſuch 


ſacred edifices into ſtables for horſes (4b). Soon after the Reſtoration, and before May had 


reſted unmol: ſtedly eleven years in his grave, his body, among others, which had been buried 
in the abbey during the civil wars, and were now thought to have uſurped the place of 
more loyal and deſerving per ſons, was by order digged up, and buried in a large pit be- 
longing to St Margaret's church adjacent, at the back door of the Prebendaries lodgings, 
on the 12th of September 1661. His monument at the ſame time being taken down, 
was thrown aſide, and, in the room of it, was afterwards erected that of Dr Thomas Trip- 


ler, anno 1670 (cc). G 


MAYNE ſ]Jasyer,] a witty Divine of conſiderable note, in the XVIIth century, was 
born at Hatherlagh in Devonſhire, in the year 1604, and being ſent to Weſtminſter 


ſchool, continued there *cill he was nineteen years of age, without obtaining a King's Scho- Canons, whoure 


larſhip; when he met with a patron in Dr Bryan Duppa (a), whoſe kindneſs in great 
meaſure repaired that diſadvantage. By his encouragemeut, entering himſelf a Servitor in 
1623 at Chriſt-church in Oxford, he was -aftcrwards choſen Canoneer Student (5) of the 


(5) That is, 2 
Student appointed 
by one of the 


iaveſted with 
ſuch a | owe by 
the ſtatutes of 
the college, not 
exceeding à cer- 


college. He proceeded regularly to the academical honours, and commencing Maſter of tain number. 


Arts June 18, 1631 (c), took Holy Orders, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the pulpit by (c) Wood's Fadi. 


that 


Val. 1. col. 240 ˙ 
He took his Fa- 


chelcr's def tee in Arts Octob. 27, 1628. Ibid. col. 25% 


W „ 


Orton. 
Vol. II. col. 


To theſe he 
afterwards added 
the other _ 

i as they 
— 0.ted 
by Francis 
Hi kes. Lond. 
1654, fol. 


(1) Birch's Lite 
ol Archbithop 

Tillotſon, p- 21. 
dite 17 53» FO 


(2) He alludes to 
the Epiſtle to the 
omans, ch, ix. 


A late print- 
td ſermon againſt 
falſe prophets 
vindicated, p. 52 
& ſeq. edit. NN 
1647, 4to, 


M A Y N E. ; 
that quaint manner of preaching which was then the vogue [A], ſo that he became vicat 
of Caſſington near Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire, by the preſentation of his college, to which 


the ſociety afterwards added alſo the living of Pyrton near Watlington, in the ſame coun- 
ty (e). Both theſe preferments lying at a ſmall diſtance from the univerſity'(f), Mr 


Mayne ſtill reſided chiefly upon his ſtudentſhip at Chriſt-Church, where he was much 


admired for his wit and humour. In that view, Lucian among the claſſics was his favou- 
rite author [5]; part of whoſe dialogues he tranſlated from the Greek into Engliſh, in 
1638 (g). About the ſame time he wrote a comedy called The City Match z; which was 
well reccived on the ſtage, being firſt acted at Whitehall, and then again at Black-Fryars, 
and printed at Oxford in 1639 (5), fol. In this play our author made his court to the 
King and Queen, by a ſmart ridicule upon Puritaniſm in general, and the famous Wil- 
liam Prynne in particular [C]; who had not long before loſt his ears, and lay then con- 


() It has been 
lately reprinted 
in the Colleftiod 
of Old Plays, 
Vol. X. 1751 


[4] He diftinguiſhed himſelf by his quaint manner of 
4reaching ] The introduction of this vitious taſte in the 
pulpit oratory, is commonly imputed to Dr Andrews, 
the celebrated Biſhop of Wincheſter, whoſe high repu- 
tation on other accounts, gave a ſanction to it (1). In 
order to exhibit a compendious view of the various 
manners of it, in the reigns of King James and Kin 
Charles I. and during the uſurpation, a very ingeni- 
ous imitation thereof was made by Mr Abraham 
Wright, Fellow of St John's coilege in Oxford, and 
afterwards Vicar of Okeham in Rutlandſhire, who in 
1657, publithed five ſermons in five ſeveral ſtyles or 
ways of preaching ; the firſt in that of Biſhop Andrews, 
the ſecond in that of Biſhop Hall of Exeter ; the third 
in that of our author Dr !aſper Mayne, and Mr Tho- 
mas Cartwright a brother poet and dramatic writer as 
well as preacher ; the fourth in that of the Preſbyteri- 
ans; and the fifth in that of the Independents. 

[B] Lucian was his favourite author.] Tis certain, 
in regard to the province of wit, our ſtudent could not 
have pitched on a more conſummate maſter than this 
monkey Lucian, who knew how to turn himſelf into 
any ſhape or character that he pleaſed to aſſume, ſo 
exactly, as to pats unqueſtionably for the thing itſelf. 
Under this artful maſk, the ſport of his inimitable 
pen, he was not unfrequently taken for a real pro- 
feſſor of Chriſtianity. And our author did not think 
it unbecoming that character, to enforce ſome of it's 
doctrines by his arguments. We ſhall ſee preſently 
Mr Mayne engaged in a religious controverſy with Mr 
Cheynell, about the Predeſtinarian doctrines. The 
diſpute was carried on by letters; in one of which, his 
antagoniſt having cenſured him for introducing Lucian 
into treatiſes upon the ſtupendous myſteries of religion ; 
in anſwer thereto our author firſt obſerves, * that abſo- 
lute reprobation is a piece of Stoiciſm, and never held to 
be Chriſtian till it crept forth into the Church, from the 
ſame fancy which was the womb wherein the Preſbyte- 
rian government was formed ;* and then proceeds thus, 
So methinks Lucian, Sir, (how cheaply ſoever you 
think of him or me, for having cloſed my laſt letter to 
you with a piece of his Nigrinus) in his confutation 
* of this heatheniſh error, which hath made ſo many 
* hang themſelves, urgeth arguments, which would 
* become one of the fathers of the Church. I know 

not, continues he, whether you have read his Z MN 

AZ) Youevor, but if you have, he there tells you, 

that if there be ſuch a thing as the fatal decree you 


ſpeak of, firſt, that all they who lie under the in- 


4 

flexibility of it, being tied by an unalterable neceſſity 
* to do what they do, can in no reaſon be rewarded if 
* they do well, nor with any juſtice be puniſhed if they 
do ill. Next, that the fins which they commit, if 
they cannot but commit them, are not to be called 
© their fins, but the ſins of that decree which laid the 
* neceflity upon them. And therefore, thirdly, that 
* a murderer thus predeſtined, if he ſhould be arraign- 
ed, may ſay to any judge thus ſtoically perſuaded: 
* Why do you accuſe me ? pray call my deſtiny to the bar, 
and de not ſentence me, but my fate to the rack and 
* wheel. I was but an overſwayed inſtrument in this 
murder, and ſuch an engine to my deſtiny, as my ſword 
* was to me. Tho” this be ſpoken by a heathen only 
in diſproof of fate, yet ſince St Chryſoſtom in more 
than three ſermons had ſaid the ſame thing in diſ- 
proof of abſolute reprobation, I hope, Sir, neither 
Calvin nor Piſcator have ſo miſtaught you to under- 
* ſtand St Paul, as from any epiſtle of his (2) to conclude 
peremptorily, that any without their deſert are given 
* up to a reprobate mind, and finally ſtruck and neceſ- 
* fitated to a remedileſs impenitence (3). 
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demned 


[C] He made his court in a ridicule upon Puritaniſm 
and William Prynne.] Aurelia, the lady whoſe mar- 
riage and intriguing with that view is the ſubje& of 
this comedy, opens the ſecond act in a dialogue with 
her puritanical maid, Dorcas, which is carried on with 
a good ſhare of humour, as follows : 


SCENE I. 


Aurel. Why, we ſhall have you get in time the turn 
Up of your eyes, ſpeak in the noſe, draw ſighs 
Of an ell long, and rail at diſcipline. 


Wou'd I cou'd hear from Baneſwright : e'er I'll be 
tortured 


With your preciſeneſs thus, I'll get dry palms 
With ſtarching, and put on my ſmocks myſelf, 


Dorcas. Surely you may, and air them too; there 
have been 


Very devout and holy women, that wore no ſhift at all. 
Aur. Such ſaints, you mean, as wore 

Their congregations, and ſwarm'd with chriſtian vermin. 

You'll hold clean linen hereſy. 
Dorcas. Surely yes ; 

Clean linen in a ſurplice ; that and powders, 

Do bring dry ſummers, make the ſickneſs rage, 

And th' enemy prevail; it was reveal'd 

To Mrs Scruple and her huſband, who 

Do verily aſcribe the German war, 

And the late perſecutions to curling, 

Falſe teeth, and oil of talc. 


Aur. Now the is in, 
A lecturer will ſooner hold his peace 
Than ſhe. f 
Dor. And ſurely as Mr Scruple ſays, 


Aur. That was her ſchoolmaſter ; one that cools a fealt 


With his long grace, and ſooner eats a capon 


Than bleſſes it. 

Dor. And proves it very well, 
Out of a book that ſuffered martyrdom | 
By fire in Cheapſide (4), fince amulets and bracelets, (4) Prynne's 
And lovelocks were in-uſe, the price of ſprats, was burnt there 
Jeruſalem artichokes, and Holland cheeſe, — <> 4p" 
Is very much increaſed ; ſo that the brethren, — <q pad” 
Botchers I mean, and ſuch poor zealous ſaints, his anticld 
As earn five groats a week under a ſtall, | 
By finging pſalms, and drawing up of holes, 
Can't live in their vocation, but are fain 
To turn 

Aur. Old breeches. 

Dor. Sarely teachers and prophets —— 

SCENE II. 
To them Baneſwright (5). (5) He had re- 


commended Dor- 


Aur. OI Mr Baneſwright, are you come, my woman cas to Aurelia. 


Was in her preaching fit ; ſhe only wanted 

A table's end. | 
Baneſw. Why, what's the 
341 


matter? 


Ar. 


3072 


M A Y N £E. 


demned to perpetual impriſonment in Orgueil caſtle in the iſle of Jerſey, This addreſs 
drew the royal regards upon him, of which he found the good effects, when the court re- 


ſided at Oxford. 


In 1642, being one of the Divines appointed- to preach before his Ma- 


6% Ath. Oxon, jeſty and the Parliament (i), our author proceeded Bachelor of Divinity on the firſt of 


wbi ſupra, 


November that year, and was created D. D. Jene the 7th, 1646 (4). 


The decline of the 


(1) Wood's Fa- King's affairs wrought no change in Dr Mayne's loyalty ; he perſevered in the ſame 


Ni, Vol. II. col. 
22 and 57. 


(7) See Will. 
Chillingworth's 
article, 


(6) So far in this 
and the whole 
preceding ſcene is 
notoriouſly poin- 
ted againſt 
Prynne's book, 
entitled, The 
Unlovelineſs of 
Love Locks; or a 
ſummary Diſ- 
courſe, proving 
the wearing and 
nouriſhing of 
Locks, or Love 
Locks, to be al- 
together unſeem- 
V and unlawful 
unto Chriſtians : 
in which there 
are likewiſe ſome 
paſſages out of 
the Fathers, &c. 
againſt face- 
painting, the 
wearing of ſup- 
pohtitious, pow- 
dered, or extraor- 
dinary lone, hair, 
and the womens 
manniſh, unna- 
tural, impudent, 
unchtiſtian, cut» 
ting off the hair. 
Edit. 1628, 4to, 


(7) Prynne's 
News from Ipſ- 
wich was pub- 
liſhed in 1636, 
for which he oſt 
the remainder of 
hs cars, and was 
ſentenced to per- 
petual impriſon- 
ment in 1637, 


zeal as before, 


againſt Preſbyterian principles, and the Calviniſtical theology, and in 


that ſpirit, preſently after the ſurrender of Oxford garriſon to the Parliament, preached a 
ſermon in the univerſity church on Ezckiel xxii. 28 which being printed at Oxford in 
4to under the title of A Sermon againſt falſe Prophets, was attacked from the ſame pulpit 
by Mr Francis Cheynell, the renowned champion of the Preſbyterians (H), whereupon 
ſeveral letters paſſed between them, which were publiſhed by our author in a piece intitu- 
led A late printed Sermon againſt falſe Prophets vindicated by Letter, from the cauſeleſs Aſper- 


4to. 


ons of Mr Francis Cheynell, by Jaſper Mayne D. D. 15e miſunderſtood Author of it, 1647 
In this controverſy the doctor maintained his religious principles with a proper 


ſmartneſs and a becoming decency, againſt the rude and ill bred virulence of his antagoniſt 
[Di: and the ſame year he drew his pen in defence of his political principles. Theſe were 
ſuch as carried him to an abſolute unreſerved loyalty to the King [E], in whoſe cauſe he 


Aur. Never 
Poor lady had ſo much inbred holineſs 
About her perſon; I am never dreſt 
Without a ſermon, but am forc'd to prove 
The law fulneſs of curling irons, before 
She'll criſp me in a morning (6), I muſt ſhew 
Text for the faſhions of my gowns ; ſhe'll aſk 
Where jewels are commanded, or hat lady 
I'th' primitive times wore ropes of pearl or rubies : 
She'll urge Councils call'd in Northamptonſhire 
For her little ruff, and her whole ſervice 
Is a mere confutation of my cloaths. 
— She can't preſerve 
(The gift for which I took her) but as tho” 
She were inſpir'd from Ipſwich (7), ſhe will make 
The acts and monuments in ſweetmeats ; quinces 
Arraigned and burnt at a ſtake ; all my banquets 
Are perſecutions, and Diocleſian's days 
Are brought for entertainment ; and we eat martyrs, 
Banefw. Madam, ſhe is far gone. 
Nay, Sir, ſhe is 
A puritan at her needle too. 
Banco. — Indeed ! 
Aur. She works religious petticoats ; for flowers 
She'll make church hiſtories: her needle doth 
So ſantifie my cuſhionets ! beſides, 
My ſmock ſlee ves have ſuch holy embroideries, 
And are ſo learned, that I fear in time, 
All my apparel will be quoted by 


4 


Au. 


Some pure inſtructor. Yeſterday I went 

To ſee a lady that has a parrot ; my woman, 
While I was in diſcourſe, converted the fowl, 
And now it can ſpeak novght but Knox's works : 
So there's a parrot loſt. | 


At this character of the maid, Baneſwright expreſſes his 
furprize, owns his miſtake, and promiſes to remove 
Dorcas to a more ſuitable ſervice; to which Aurelia 
fignifies her ſatisfaction in theſe terms: From thy 
* zeal, the frantick lady's judgment and Hiftriomaſtix, 
deliver me.” The play, as has been ſaid above, met 
with applauſe, yet as ſome cenſure might be paſſed up- 
on his appearing thus out of character as a Divine, he 
prefixed a preface, wherein he apologizes for himſelf, 
declaring, that it was both wrote and brought upon 
the ſtage merely in obedience to command ; and that he 
was ſo averſe from raifing fame this way, that at the 
repreſentation he was one of the ſevereſt ſpectators 


there, nor ever ſhewed other figns whereby it might 


be known to be his, but his liberty to deſpiſe it; and 
that he conſented to let it paſs the preſs purely to pre- 
vent a pyratical edition, which he underſtood ſome 
were ready to print from an imperfect copy without 


became 


his knowledge, and he was loth, as he ſays, to be 
libelled by his own work. 

[D] He maintained his religious principles with ten- 
per againſt his rude opponent.) Mr Cheynell taking the 
liberty to reprehend our author, aſſumes the following 
magitterial air, * Sir, Reprobatio eft tremendum myſteri- 
* um (3). How dare you jeſt upon*ſuch a ſubject, at 
the thought of which each Chriſtian trembles ?— ſee 
What it is for a man to come from Ben. Jonſon or Lu- 
cian, to treat immediately of the high and tremen- 
dous myſteries of religion. The Lord God pardon 
this wicked thought of your heart, that you may not 
por in the bond of iniquity and gall of bitterneſs. 

e Pleaſed to ſtudy the gth chapter to the Romans 
(9)-* To this Dr Mayne replies, I grant, Sir, that 
reprobation is a myltery to be trembled at; yet, Sir, 
all they who maintaining it tb be abſolute, do re- 
vive the fiction of the three deſtinies, where one 
holds the diſtaff on which the thread of every man's 
fate is ſpun, and do preach a piece of Zeno's philo- 
ſophy for a piece of St Paul's Epittles, can have no 
reaſon to accuſe me of a, jeſt, becauſe I applied a 
ſpindle to the diſtaff on which men's fates are rolled. 
The gth chapter to the Romans I have long ſince 
conſidered, and fludied it by the moſt ſerene impar- 
tial lights, which might unc!oud the great myſtery to 
me, which lies fo obſcurely there wrapt up. And to 
deal freely with you, the beft commentator I have 
ever met with to lead me through he darkneſs of it 
is, another place of ſcripture or two ſet in preſence 
and ſcale with this, both which joined methought 
made perfectly the cloud, which guided the Jews 
through the wilderneſs, which was a cloud to the 
Egyptians, but a pillar of fire to the Iſraelites.“ He 
proceeds accordingly, to interpret what is obſcurely 
delivered in the gth chapter to the Romans, whence his 
antagoniſt inferred, that few /hould be ſaved; by what 
the ſame St Paul declares clearly in his firſt epiſtle to 
Timothy, chap. II. verſe 4. that it is the avill of God 
that all men ſhould be ſaved: obſerving, that he had 
always held it ſafer to build his faith upon thoſe clear 
places of Scripture, which have no veil before their 
tace, than thoſe which are myſterious and lead to a 
B40 , over which, ſays he, I ſtand amazed, but 
* cannot from tHence infer.” He then cloſes the 
whole” ia the following modeſt terms: I do fur- 
ther profeſs to you, that I am not ſo wedded to this 
* Or any other ſpeculative opinion, but that if you will 
* ſhew more convincing ſcripture for the contrary, I 
* ſhall molt readily renounce my own thoughts, and 
* eſponſe myſelf to your's (10). 

[E] His political principles carried him to an unre- 
ſerved loyalty.) This piece was publiſhed in 4to, under 
the following title; Ox AOMANLA, or, The People's 
War examined according to the Principles of Scripture 
and Reaſon, in twa of the moſt plauſible Pretences of it. 
In Anſwer to a Letter ſent by a Perſon of Quality, who 
deſired Satisfaction By Jaſper Mayne, D. D. one of 
the fludents of Chriſt-Church, Oxon. It is dated June 
7, 1647. In it he maintains the doctrine of paſlive 
obedience and non-refitance, in the moſt abſo- 
lute and unlimited extent; not allowing ſubjects to 
to take up arms againſt their ſovereign in defence ei- 
ther of their liberty or religion. 


the 


(8) i. e. Repro- 
bation is a tre- 
mendous my ſte. 
ry. y 


(9) Sermon 2 
gainkt falle Pro- 
phets viadicated, 
p. 36. 


(10) Ibid. . 
$3, 5+ 


Suppoſing, ſays he, 


* 
(11) Grot. de 
Jure Belli & Pa- 


cis, lib. 2. cap. 
20. 


(12) To this 
purp ſe he quotes 
Plutarch, whoſe 
words ate, ove 
Mitt äxderg 
Rag N Vi, gh 
biciag "#254 


with the title of 4 Sermon againſt Schiſm, or the Separation of theſe Times. 


WAV N E. 

became a confeſſor by an eject ment from his ſtudent's place at Chriſt- church in 1648, 
which was followed not long after by a deprivation from both his vicarages. In the midſt 
of theſe ſufferings he ti] preſerved a warm zeal for the old eſtabliſhment, which he con- 
ſtantly aſſerted againſt the Fanatics 3 and September 11th, 1652, held a publick diſpute 
with a noted anabaptiſt preacher, in the church of Watlington, on which occaſion he 
preached a ſermon on Heb. x. 24, 25. and printed it the fame year at London, in 4to, 


The diſpute 


however ended as might eaſily be foreſcen, to no good purpoſe on the ſide of our author 
[F], who being now in a manner reduced to his ſhifts, immediately ſet about an Engliſh 


tranſlation of Dr Donne's Epigrams, which he publiſhed the ſame year [G]. 


the long Parliament all the while have fought, as was 
firſt pretended, for the defence of their aſſay led liberty, 


yet hgliting againſt the King, whoſe ſubjects they are, 


it can never before a chriſtian judge make their armies 
paſs for juſt. But being no way neceſſitated to make 
ſuch detence (their liberty having in no one particu- 
lar been aſſaulted, which has not been redreſſed) if 
St Paul were now on earth again, and were the judge. 
of this controverſy between them and their lawful {o- 
vereign, I fear he would call their defence by a name, 
which we in our modern caſes of conſcience do call re- 
bellion. We have given this reaſoning in his own 
words, that the reader might have a ſpecimen of that 
particular quaint turn and manner, which diſtinguiſhed 
our author from his contemporary writers of the like 
taſte in general. Having thus paſſed ſentence againſt 
Liberty, he calls Religion to the bar, and having de- 
fined it in the words of J homas Aquinas, wirtus red 
dens debitum honorem Deo; a payment of that honour, 
love, fear, worſhip, and obedience, to God, which 
1s his due, as Creator and Providential Governor of all 
things; he infers that the payment of this tribute is 
the proper care of the Deity, and the non-performance 
of it being a crime only againſt God, the vengeance 
belongs to him alone. In all caſes whatſoever, 
Deorum injurie Diis cure, as Grotius expreſſes it 
And whereas that author, he obſerves, is of opi- 
nion, that if there ſhould be found a country of athe- 
* iſts, or of thoſe who deny a Providence, ſuch a no- 
tion would be a juſt cauſe fora reforming war; not 
only becauſe they are contumelious and reproachful 
to God himſelf, but becauſe, being directly deſtructive 
of all religion, they are by neceſſary conſequence de- 
ſtructive to human ſociety too: in ſhort, that if there 
ſhould be found a nation of ſuch impious perſuaſions, 
it would be no injuſtice in any other people, who are 
not atheiſts, by way of puniſhment to baniſh them 
out of the world (11). On the contrary, our doctor 
declares, that he is ſo far from thinking any war 
made for the propagation of religion, how true ſo- 
ever it be, is warrantable, that * in this particular, ſays 
he, I perſuade myſelf I have ſome reaſon to diſſent 
from Grotius, and think it a problem very diſput- 
able. In proceeding, he grants that religion 
(which atheiſm and the denial of a providence de- 
ſtroy) is one of the firmeſt bonds of ſociety (12); yet 
declares he had met with no demonſtrative argument 
to prove the dependence between them ſo neceſſary, 
that the abſence of the one mult inevitably be the 
deſtruction of the other; ſince it is poſſible, that a 
country of atheiſts may yet have ſo much morality 
among them, ſeconded by laws made by common 
agreement among themſebves, as to be a people to 
hold the ſociety of citizens among themſelves; and 
as tis poſſible for them without religion, for mere 
utility and fafety's fake, to obſerve the laws of nati- 
ons, ſo far as rot to wrong or injure a people diffe- 
rent from themſelves : ſo where no civil wrong or in- 
jury is offered, where the moral bonds of ſociety and 
commerce, though not the religious of opinion and 
worſhip, are unbroken by them, for the people not 
injured to make war upon them for a feared imagi- 
* nary conſequence ; and becauſe being atheiſts, it is 
poſſible that their example may ſpread ; is an act of 
© hoſtility, which, continues he, I confeſs, I am not 
able to defend.” He goes on to ſhew, that neither 
is idolatry a crime of this puniſhable nature in one peo- 
ple, by another who are not guilty of that crime, ſince 
idolaters are not criminal towards others of a more rec- 
tified reaſon ; and their idolatry being an error without 
the light of ſcripture to rectify it, hardly vincible in 
themſelves, is to be reformed by argument and per- 
ſuaſion, not violence or force; ſince a war made upon 
the errors of mens minds, is as unreaſonable as a war 


made upon the freedom of their wills\ And for this 


Soon after 
which 


reaſon he maintains, that the propagation of Chriſtia- 
nity cannot be a juſt cauſe of war upon thoſe who re- 
fuſe to embrace it. In proſecuting which ſubje& he 
obſerves, that as there is no command of Chriſt to com- 
pel men to receive the goſpel by tempora! puniſh- 
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ments; fo all ſuch endeavours are very unſuitable to his 


practice, as appears from Luke ix. 5, 54, 55, 56. 
Agreeable to which practice of Chrilt, is that canon of 
the council of Toledo, Præcipit ſanta Hnodus nemini 
deinceps ad credendum viri inferre (13). It is crdered 


by this holy ſynod, that no man be henceforth compelled 


to believe the goſpel. A canon, which, ſays he, *1 
* with the men of the country had worn in their en- 
* ſigns, when they made war upon the Indians 

[F] The diſpute ended to no good purpoſe, Ec.) His 
antagoniſt was one John Pendarves, a Corniſh man by 
birth, who being bred at Exeter college in Oxford, be- 
came a good diſputant, took the degree of A. B. in 
1641, left che college in July 1642, ſided, as my au- 
thor ſays, with the rout; and by a voluble tongue, 
having obtained the way of canting, went up and down 
(unſent for) preaching in houſes, barns, under trees, 
hedges, &c. At length, after ſeveral changes, he ſet- 
tled his mind on anabaptiſm, and having got a nume- 
rous multitude of diſciples, made himſelf head of them, 
defied all authority, contradicted and oppoſed all or- 
thodox miniſters in their offices, challenged them to 
prove their calling, and ſpared not many times to in- 
terrupt them in their pulpits, and to urge them to diſ- 
putes. At length, after ſeveral challenges, Dr Mayne 
of Chriſt-Church, who had been much troubled with 
him at Pyrton near Watlington in Oxfordſhire, under- 
took to be his reſpondent ; ſo that the 11th of Sept. 
1652 being appointed for the encounter, in the church 
at Watlington, were preſent innumerable people on 
each fide: but Pendarves being bicked with a great 
party of anabaptiſts, and the ſcum of the people, who 
behaved themſelves very rudely and inſolently, the diſ- 
putation was ſo interrupted that it came to nothing; 
but was afterwards printed by Pendarves and his party 
unfairly to their own advantage. This Pendarves who 
was lecturer of Wantage, and paſtor to the anabaptiſts 
at Abingdon in Berkſhire, was of a turbulent diſpoũ - 
tion, and at length oppoſed Cromwell in his govern- 
ment: and dying in September 1656, in London, his 
body was embowelled, wrapt in fearcloth, and ſome 
weeks after, preparations being made for the funeral, 
was carried to Abingdon, where, after lying in a kind 
of ſtate at a grocer's houſe, four days ſpent in praying 
and preaching, not without reflections on the then go- 
vernment by Oliver, and-endeavours made to raiſe mu- 
tinies, was interred, with great lamentation of the 


| brethren, in a little garden-ground then lately purcha- 


ſed for a burial place for the anabaptiſts, in Oxſtreet, 
at the weſt end of the town. There was ſuch a great 
party of that faction preſent at the ſolemnity, that Oli- 
ver being ſuſpicious of ſome miſchief that might ariſe, 
ſent Major-General John Bridges with eight troops of 
horſe to thoſe parts, who taking up his quarters at 
Wallingford, many of his men attended in and near 
Abingdon during the time of this ſolemnity. The ce- 
remony was no ſooner perfected, but tumults were 
raiſed by preaching, which we are told would have 
ended in blows, had not the ſoldiers ſtept in, and ſent 
themi home (14). Pendarves was the author of ſeveral 
fanatical pieces, as Arrows againſt Babylon. Endea- 
wours for Reformation in Saints Apparel Queries for 
the People called Quakers. Sighs for Sion, printed 
in 1656. Beſides ſeveral ſermons printed in 1657, 


to. 
. [G] An Engliſh tranſlation of Dr Donne Epi- 
grams.) To theſe he gave the title of A Sheaf of Mi/- 


Faſciculus Poematum & Epigrammatum Miſcellaneorum. 
His motive for this undertaking, preferable to any other, 


(13) C. de ſuſti- 
tie, dit 45. 

To this he adds 
theſe words of 
Tertullian: Lex 
mwva non ſe vine 
dicat ultore nas 
dio, I he rew 
law does not vin- 
d.cate itlelf by 
the ſword. 


(14) Ath. Oxon, 
Val. II. col. 
20+, 205. 


cellany 2 on from that of the Latin, which was 


Was , 
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(* Ath. Oxon. 
ubi ſupra. 


(n) In 1658 he 
printed at Oxford 
a trage - comedy, 
entitled The amo- 
rous War, in 4to. 
but neither this 
nor his City 
Match have been 
e ver revived upon 
the ſtage. Cib- 
ber's Lives of the 
Poets, Vol. III. 
under our au- 
thor's Life, 


(e) The title is, 
Concio ad Acad, 
Oxon. pro more 
habits, inchoante 
Termino 27 
Maii, 1662, in 
Gal. v. 1. Load. 
1662, 4to. 


4 The Biſhop 
was conſecrated 
F eb. 9 preceding. 
See his article. 
Our au hor's ſer- 
mon was printed 
at London in 
1662, according 
to the Priater's 
ſtyle. The text 
was 1 Tim, iv, 


14. 


(9) The inſcrip- 
tion is inſerted in 
Hiſt. & Antiq. 
Univ, Oxon. lib. 
ii, p. 282. b. by 
Mr Wood, Who 
ſays it was put 
on a flat marble 
ſtone laid over 
his grave, 


{15) Ibid, col, 


508, 


(a) Life and Poſt- 
' humous Works 

of Arthur Mayn- 
waring, Eſq; by 
J. Oldmixon, p · 
2. Lond. 1715, 
$10, 


Over Peover in Cheſhire. 


(1) Life of Ar- 
thur Maynwa- 
ring by Old- 
mixon, p. 2. 


* 


: | . . 
MAYNE MAYNWARING. 
which he had the good fortune to find a friend in the Earl of Devonſhire, who took him 
into his family in the character of chaplain. This ſituation unavoidably brought him into 
the acquaintance of another perſon who had the ſame patron, and that was the famous Mr 


Hobbes, but we are told there was never any good agreement between them (m), Be that 
as it will, *tis certain the doctor enjoyed a friendly ſhelter under that nobleman's roof (u), 


till the ſtorm againſt the royaliſts broke away at the Reſtoration, which not only brought 


him back to his livings, but, as a compenſation for his ſufferings, he was made Chaplain in 
Ordinary to his Majeſty, promoted to a Canon's ſtall at Chriſt-church, and raiſed to the dig- 
nity of Archdeacon ot Chicheſter. Thus replaced to advantage in his favourite ſeatof the Mules, 
he preached the cuſtomary Latin ſermon before the univerſity, on the firſt day of act term, 
May 27th, 1662, which was immediately printed (o). He had before been complimented 
as archdeacon, with the appointment of preacher at the conſecration of Dr Herbert Croft 
Biſhop of Hereford (p), who had been a fellow-ſufferer in the ſame cauſe: and in 1665, he 
publiſhed a poem upon the naval victory of the Duke of York over the Dutch. He con- 
tinued during the reſt of his life happy in the full enjoyment of his promotions, heightened 
in the view of their being ſo many marks of the royal favour, ard particularly endeared to 
him, by fixing his reſidence at Chriſt-church, in which he greatly delighted while living, 
and upon his death, which happened December 6, 1672, his corps was interred in the iſle 
joining to the north fide of the choir of that church, where a monument was erected with 
an inſcription (q) to his memory, at the charge of Dr Robert South, and Dr John Lam- 
phire, the executors of his laſt will, wherein he bequeathed five hundred pounds towards 
the rebuilding of St Paul's Cathedral, and a hundred pounds to each of his vicarages, 
Pyrton and Caſſington; with many other legacies[/7], among which the following was not 
a little remarkable (+), He had a ſervant who had lived with him a long time, to whom 
he bequeathed a trunk, and in it ſomewhat which he ſaid would make him drink after his 
death, The doctor's eyes were no ſooner cloſed, but his ſcrvant paid a viſit to the 
trunk, where he found only a ſimple, ſolitary red-herring (6). This miſerably low and 
ill timed conundrum, gives us no advantageous idea of the turn of our author's wit and 
humour; which, though it procured him the character of a facetious and witty com- 
panion (7), yet drew on him the reflection of having ſomewhat of Dean Swift's turn, 
without any ſhare of his genius and good ſenſe (u). Beſides the pieces already mentioned, 
the doctor publiſhed A Sermon concerning Unity and Agreement, preached in Carfax church 
in Oxford, 9 Aug. 1646, on 1 Cor. i. 10. printed in 1646, 4to. This with his Ser- 
mon againſt Schiſm &c. That againſt Falſe Prophets, and it's Vindication, were all com- 
monly bound together, with The Peoples War examined, &c. and fold with this general 
title, Certain Sermons and Letters of Defence and Reſolution, Sc. London 1653, 4to. 


ever that be, it can hardly eſcape the reader's obſerva- 
tion, that the legacy for rebuilding St Paul's Cathedral 
would have carried a better face, had it been left to 
the college, a part of which was then rebuilding by 
the Dean's care, as Mr Wood himſelf tells us (16): 
whereas, with regard to St Paul's, it may not perhaps 
be thought td ſtand clear of ſome degree of oftentation, 
and whatever became of it at laſt, was probably never 
applied to that uſe ; ſince the firſt ſtone of the cathe- 
dral was laid ſome months before our author's death 
(17), and the whole expence of rebuilding it ſupplied, 
as is well known, by a duty laid upor coals ſpent in 
London or near it. 3 


was apparently the peculiar turn of wit in the original; 
which, however, loſt it's charms for want of a good 
verſification, Mr Pope did the ſame friendly office for 
Donne's Satires, and probably upon the ſame motive. 
[H] Beſides many other legacies.) Mr Wood, whoſe 
grudge to Dean Fell prompted him to lay hold of every 
opportunity to throw dirt upon his memory, concludes 
our author's article with the following reflection, that 
he left © nothing to the place of his education, becauſe 
* he (as Dr John Wall had done) had taken ſome diſ- 
* taſte for affronts received from the dean of his col- 
© lege, and certain ſtudents encouraged by him, in 
their grinning and ſaucineſs towards him (15).” How- 


MAYNWARING [ARTHUR], a polite writer in politics and poetry, flouriſhed 
in the beginning of the XVIIIth century. He was deſcended of a family, in ancient times 
one of the moſt honourable in England, known in the rolls of the Conqueror, by the 
name of Meinil Warren, which was afterwards corrupted into Maynwaring (a), and ſet- 


tled at Over Peover near Northwich in Cheſhire [4]. Whence, in proceſs of time, our 
; 2 author's 


af not a baſtard. By Sir Thomas Maynwaring of 
Over Peover, Bart. London, 1673, 8vo. Where- 
upon Sir Peter replied in An Anſwer to Sir Thomas 
Maynwearing's book, entituled A Defence of Amicia, 
&c. London 1673, 8vo. To which Sir Thomas re- 
joined in a reply to an anſwer to the defence of Ami- 
cia, &c. 1673, 8vo. and Sir Peter having printed 
Addenda, or ſome * to be added to the former an- 


[4] Deſcended of an honourable family, ſettled at 
About the year 1170, one 
of this family, Ralph Maynwaring, married Amicia, 
daughter of Hugh Keveliock or Cyveliok, the 5th Earl 
of Ghefter, a deſcendant from Hugh Lupus, ſon of the 
Count d'Avranches in Normandy, to whom William 
the Conqueror made a grant 'of the whole county of 
Cheſhire (1). During our author's infancy there was a 
diſpute about the legitimacy of this Amicia, occaſioned ſwer to Sir Thomas Maynwaring the ſame year, Sir 
by a piece which came out in 1673, fol. entitled, Hi- Thomas came out with An Anſwer to Sir Peter Leyce- 
florical Antiquities in two books, The 1 treating of fler's Addenda ; London, 1673-4. To which his an- 
Great-Britain and Ireland in general; the 2d contain- tagoniſt publiſhed 4 Reply to Sir Thomas Maynwa- 
ing particular remarks of Cheſhire, and chiefly of Buck- ring's Anſwer to Sir Peter Leycefler's Addenda, Lond. 


low Hundred: in which the author, Sir Peter Leyceſter 


of Nether Tably in that county, Bart. had repreſented 


the juſt mentioned lady as a baſtard, notwithſtanding 
he claimed a deſcent from her. In anſwer to this was 


publiſhed, 4 Defence of Amicia, daughter of Hugh 
.. Cyveliok Earl of Cheſter ; wherein is proved that ſhe 


1674, 8vo. and Sir Thomas Maynwaring's law caſes 
miſtaken, and the antient law miſunderſtood, and the 
new miſapplied, &c. London, 1674 8vo. There was 
a merry ballad handed about in manuſcript, concern- 
ning theſe petty controverſies between the two Baro- 
nets ; who, however, did not end the matter without a 


( Ath. o 
ubi ſupra, 


() Langhbaine' 
Account of the 
Engliſh Dramatic 
Poets, p. 338. 
Oxf, 1691, 


(e) Ath. Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 


507. 


(u) Cibber, uli 
ſupra, 


(16) Ibid, col. 
796. 


(17) See Sir 
Chriſtopher 
Wren's acticle. 


- 


fait 


(2) Ath. Or-n, 
Vol. II. col. 522 
and $35, where 
they are both 
mentioned on ac- 
count of heing 
bred at Brazen- 
noſe c »Ilege in 
that vniver lity. 


(3) Sce his ar- 
ticle. 


(4) Wilfon's Life 

and reien of King 
I. p. 57. 
1633, ſol. 


(5) No. 2. dated 
Ocke b. 11, 1710. 
Mr Oldmixon 
tel's us, that 
though the fee 
cond paper is not 
entirely our au- 
thor's, yet his 
ktter is his. 


His Life, "o 167. 
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MAYNWARIN G. 


author's branch removed to Ightfield in Shropſhire, where his grandfather Sir Arthur 
Maynwaring was poſſeſſed of a good eſtate, and was a courtier in the reign of King 
James I. and a favourite of Prince Henry [BJ. His eldeſt fon and heir Charles Mayn- 
waring Eſq; marrying a daughter of Charles Cholmondeley Eſq; of Vale Royal in Che- 
ſhire (5), had by her this ſon, the ſubject of the preſent article; who was born at Ight- 
field, in the year 1668, and received the firſt part of his education at the grammar ſchool 
in Shrewſbury : whence he was ſent, about the age of ſæventeen, in the beginning of the 
reign of King James the Second, to Chriſt-church in Oxford, and commitred to the care 
of Mr George Smalridge, afterwards the worthy Biſhop of Briſtol [C]. Under a tutor ſo 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed for polite literature, Mr Maynwaring ſpent ſeveral years to great 
advantage, and then retiring to his uncle Mr Francis Cholmondeley in Cheſhire, he 
continued to proſecute his ſtudies with the ſame aſliduity and ſucceſs, but became con- 
firmed in his prejudices againſt the Revolution, to which his uncle, though a very honeſt 


gentleman, had refuſed to comply (c). 


With theſe principles our author came to Lon- 


don, where his father then reſided, in Eſſex-itreet near the Temple (4), and applied him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the Law: but not being able to view what paſſed ſo diſagreeable to him 
upon the ſtage of the publick without a paſſionate emotion, he vented his zeal in ſome ſa- 
tirical pieces againſt the Revolutioniſts. One of theſe entituled The King of Hearts, was 
wrote with ſuch an excellent ſpirit of poetry, that being publiſhed without his name, it 
was aſcribed to Mr Dryden, who being charged with it by his bookſeller Jacob Tonſon, 
ingenuouſly diſclaimed it, and named the true author, whom he called at the ſame time 


an ingenious young gentleman (e). 


From this time Mr Maynwaring, who was now 


about the age of twenty two years (), became much taken notice of; and being intro- 
duced into the acquaintance of the Duke of Somerſet, and the Earls of Dorſet and Bur- 
lington, he began to ſce ſtate affairs in a different light (g). The polite and friendly re- 
eeption he met with from theſe Noblemen, no doubt had a conſiderable ſhare in producing 
this change. He could not be inſenſible of the honour done therein to his abilities. At the 
ſame time he muſt needs know the bad ſtate of his father's finances, the recovery of which 
would be much eaſter and more ſpeedily effected in the. political way, than could be ex- 


peed from the tedious drudgery of the law. Perſons of his ſuperior talents were greatly 


wanted to ſupport the new eſtabliſhment then in it's infancy : he could not be ignorant of 


his own worth in that view, and he was not without an honeſt ambition. 


Prudence, 


however taught him, not immediately to quit the ſtudy and profeſſion of the law, which, 
though ſlow, yet, if duly attended, would at length bring a ſure proviſion: and therefore 
he continued to turn over thoſe books as long as his father lived, but upon his deceaſe, 
which happened about the year 1694, he took a final leave of the Bar (Y), and reſolved 


to puſh his fortune at Court. He was now 


poſſeſſed of an eſtate of eight hundred pounds 


per ann. which, though deeply loaden with a heavy debt (i), yet the revenue was not 
entirely exhauſted ; ſome part of it came into his hands, and his credit was good: ſo that 
upon the concluſion of the peace of Ryſwick, France becoming acceſſible to the Engliſh, 
he made the tour of Paris, perhaps with a view of wearing off the ruſt of the law, and to 


compleat himſelf in polite accompliſhments. 


The celebrated Boileau held the fore- 


moſt ſeat on the French Parnaſſus at that time; he had been bred originally to the law, 
as well as our author, whoſe laſt mentioned poems, the effects of his atrachment to King 


James the Second, could not but have reached that court, 


ſuit at law: in which, at the aſſizes held at Cheſter, 
in 1675, the right of the matter was adjudged to Sir 
Thomas Maynwaring (2). 

[B] His grandfather was a courtier, &c.)] Arthur 
Wilſon tells an odd ftory of this gentleman, that Mrs 
Turner, the famous inventor of yellow ſtarch, was a 
miſtreſs of his, and being in the infamous intrigue with 
the Counteſs of Efſex, to poiſon Sir Thomas Overbury 
(3), ſhe made an experiment of the force of Foreman's 
love powders upon her gallant Sir Arthur, which 


wrought ſo violently with him, that through a florm of 


rain and thunder, he rode fifteen miles one dark night to 
her houſe, ſcarce knowing where he was, "till be was 
there (4). 

[CJ Under the care of Mr Smalridge, c.] It is a 
little remarkable, that our author opened the execution 
of his plan in the Medley (5), with aſperſing this wor- 
thy tutor as a Jacobite. He ſeems indeed to be aware 
of the cenſure that ſuch a piece of ingratitude (to ſay 
no worſe of it) would naturally bring upon him, and 
therefore, to conceal the true author, it is introduced 
in the form of a letter, to the author of the Medley, 
and begins thus, * Sir, I have ſeen a paper that was 
* lately publiſhed, which is figned by George Smalridge, 
D. D. and Thomas Croſſe, called A Detection of a 
Falſhood endeavoured to be impoſed upon the publick, in 
a paper, intituled, A Teſt offered to the Confideration 
of the Electors of Great-Britain. I have allo ſeen an 
account of the ſame matter printed in the Gazette of 
the 3oth of September, and ſigned by Mr Jodrell. 
VOL. v. Ne. 257. : 


Theſe were ſufficient recom- 
mendations 


But having been myſelf in the Houſe ®, when that 
matter was tranſacted, I beg leave to acquaint you 
with ſome particulars, by which it will plainly ap- 
pear to you, that the firſt account is equivocating, 
and that the ſecond is imperfect.“ The ſubject was 
the diviſion in the Houſe of Commons upon three 
amendments made by the Lords to a Bill entituled, Ar 
ad for enlarging the time for taking the oath of abjura- 
tion. The author of the. Teſt having aſſerted, that the 
Houſe divided againſt the amendments : this was ſhewn 
in the detection, to be literally falſe, there being no di- 
viſion but only againſt the firit amendment, which be- 
ing carried in the affirmative, no further oppoſition was 
made, as being indeed to no purpoſe. That this was the 
reaſon cannot de doubted, but yet it was certainly carrying 
the reflection too far, to maintain, as our author does, 
that the detection, though a /ogical truth, was how- 
ever a moray /ie. In the 4 ſpirit he concludes with a 
ſtrong intiMrion, that the whole proceeded from a de- 
ſign to ſet aſide the Hanover ſuece ſſion and introduce the 


Pretender; which if not too ſevere a cenſure in general, 


yet with reſpect to his tutor Dr Smalridge, was no better 
than a calumny, and a calumny that wears a more odious 
face in the pupil than can be made to appear tolerable 
by any ſoftening, on account of party zeal, or his deſign 
to conceal himſelf. However, we are very far from 
making this laſt part of his conduct an aggravation of 
his fault, or applying to him the obſervation, that it is 
uſual for aſſaſſins to do their bufineſs maſqueg 
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(5) By this 
match our au- 
thor became re- 
lated to the noble 
families of the 
Cholmondeleys 
and the Egertons 
in that county. 
Ibid. 


(e) Ibid. p. 3, 4. 
(4) Ibid. p. 3 ; 
and 8. 


(e) In another of 
theſe poems, to & 
ſevere fatire 4- 
gainſt the ſame ,. 
party, he joined 
a panegyric on 

King James II. 


(f) Ibid. p. 14+ 


( P. 15, 


(5) P. 16. 


(i] Mr Oldmixon 
ſays, the intereſt 
money amounted 
to al moſt as 
much as the re- 
venue. Ibid. 


* He was 
Member for Pre- 
ſton in Lanca- 
ſhire, See above 
in the text. 


(Di Bias 
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{4) Lives of the 
Engliſh Poets, 

Vol. II. p. 96. 
edit, 1724, vo. 


(7) His Liſe by 
Olimixon, p. 
19, 20. 


(m) Sce an ac- 
count of this 
club ia the article 
of Charles Mon- 
tagues Earl of 
Halfar. 


(*) His Liſe, p. 
22. The name 
of the perſon 
who quitted was 
Dene. 


(e) The Exami- 
ner bimſe fal- 
lowed, that he 
wrote with a to- 
lerable ſpirit and 
in a maſterly 


(6) 1bid, p. 27, 
1%, 


ſtanding Mr Maynwaring's account of our plays and 


paid ſuch extraordinary honours to a poet, as burying 
him at the publick charge, and then-uſced the gentle- 


_ 
* 


MAT NW ARI N G. 
mendations to the court poet, who, accordingly took particular notice of him, invited 
him to his country-houſe, gave him a very handſome entertainment; and turning the diſ- 
courſe upon the ſubject of the Engliſh poetry, expreſſed great ſurprize at the account. which 
Mr Maynwaring gave him of it D]. Some time after our author's return home, he was 
appointed one of the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms. This poſt, wherein he ſucceeded Sir 
Walter Young, wgs obtained for him by the intereſt of the Duke of Somerſet and Lord 
Hallifax (c), (then Charles Montague Eſq;) and he did honour to the recommendation, 
both by his ſkill and fidelity in the diſcharge of the office, for which he had the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing himſelf particularly diſtinguiſhed in ſome lines, a copy whereof is inſerted 
below [E]: and the following account of ſuch a proof of his contempt of corruption, as 
will for ever do honour to his memory, A perfon who was ſolliciting for a tide- waiter's 
place, was adviſed by his friends, in order to ſucceed with more diſpatch, to place a 
handſome ſum of money properly; the man knowing Mr Maynwaring was an active 
leading member in that commiſſion, very unluckily reſolved to try the experiment on 
him, to which purpoſe, together with a letter intreating his favour, left a purſe of fifty 
guineas for him, and then delivered his petition to the board, Where being read, ſeveral 
of the commiſſioners were for granting it ; but Mr Maynwaring pulling out the letter and 
the purſe, put a negative on the fellow's requeſt, by declaring, that as long as he could 
Belp it, that man ſhould neither have the place he petitioned for, nor any other ([). The ſame 
qualities procured his admittance into the famous Kit-Kat Club (un), of which he was a 
principal ornament, by the plraſantry of his wit. But the generoſity of Sidney Lord 
Godolphin, another · member of the ſame ſociety, was moſt remarkable. That great Stateſ- 
man being conſtitured Lord Treaſurer in the beginning of Queen Anne's reign, gave the 


Auditor of the Impreſts ſeveral thouſand pounds to quit that office, in order to beſtow it 


upon our author, who was moſt agreeably ſurprized with a preſent which he knew no- 
thing of, *till he received the patent from his Lordſhip's hands (2). This poſt was rec- 
koned worth two thouſand pounds a year in a time of buſineſs; and Mr Maynwaring gave 
the beſt teſtimony he could do of his gratitude, by an unſhaken attachment ever after to 
his patron, whole intereſt obtained him a ſeat in the Houſe of Commons in 1705, for 
Preſton in Lancaſhire, which borough he repreſented alſo in ſeveral enſuing Parliaments, 
till the change of the Miniſtry in 1710, when the Treaſurer loſing his ſtaff, Mr Mayn- 
waring ſet up a weekly paper called the Medley, in defence of his friends, againſt the at- 
tacks of the Examiner. He executed this deſign with admirable ſpirit and humour (o), 
treading cloſe upon the heels of his antagoniſt to his laſt departing ſpeech, in the begin- 
ning of Auguſt 1711, He wrote alſo ſeveral other pieces in ſupport of the fame cauſe [ F}, 
which will remain aTaſting honour to it, But in the midſt of this hurry of employing 

: is 


[D] Boileau cæpreſſed great ſurprixe at My Marn- 
evaring's account of the Engliſh poetry.) In this con- 
verſation Boileau acknowledged he had heard a great 
deal of the merit of our tragedies, but had no notion 
of our performances in the other kinds of poetry, im- 
puting that excellence of ours to our ſanguinary tem- 
per, as Rapin had done before, calling us Inſulaires by 
way of contempt, a term which Boileau's good breed- 
ing, however did not ſuffer him to uſe. But notwith- 


From the flattering falſe Henley, who ſneaks to 
charch-party, Erze 


And for but half ſalary vows to be hearty ; 
From fearful proud Newport, who ſpits out his 


curſes, 


From the bully Culliford and the rogues that he 


nurſes ; 
From ſo motly a crew, ſo iniperious a board, 
Deliver this labouring country, good Lord! 


* 
FSS an en 1 


ed never to have heard of Dryden. And to a friend mo 
of Mr Maynwaring's who viſited him ſoon after that And that no grain of merit fall by this petition, 


at poet's death, ſaid he was wonderfully pleaſed to ; ly t the commiſſion (7). 
re by the publick papers, that the Engliſh nation had e e bes bon as (7 | 
[F] He publiſhed ſeveral other pieces.) Theſe being 
moſtly printed without his name, we ſhall give a liit of 
them as follows: I. Remarks on a late Romance, in- 


tituled, The Memorial of the Church of England, or 


man who that poet was, with as much indifference as 
if he had never heard of Dryden's name ; which is 
very unlikely he ſhould not be as well acquainted with, 


as the Engliſh were with his own, fince he was a fre- 
quent viſitor at Lord Montague's houſe, when that 
nobleman was Embaſſador in France; and beſides, was 
an intimate friend of Monſ. de la Fontaine (6), who 
lived ſome time in England, and has ſpoken very ho- 
nourably of the Engliſh genius in his Fables. This is 
inſerted as a remarkable piece of affectation, very un- 
worthy of Boileau; perhaps, conſidering Mr Oldmix- 
on's temper, it may not be amiſs to throw in ſome 
grains of allowance for aggravation, aul then it may 
paſs' for a piece of vanity, that neceſſary foible in a 


poet. 
[E] A copy whererf is inſerted below.) The verſes 
run thus : 


From Godolphin that waſp whoſe talent is notion, 
From ſnarling tool Clarke at the other's devotion ; 
From republican Ben, the old clergy-teazer, 

”"_ true Chriſtian-name, you muſt know's Eben- 


the Hiſtory of the Ten Champions, II. A Tranſla- 
tion of the ſecond Ode of the firſt book of Horace. 
III. A Tranſlation of the fifth book of Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſis and part of Tully's Offices. IV. 4 Cha- 
rater of the new Minifters, 1710. V. Several Sangs, 
Poems, Prologues, and Epilogues : as Ouem Lupo com- 
miſiſti, A Fable. The Hind and Vine, Cupid's Court, 
The South-Sea Whim ; and ſeveral other poems againſt 
the Tory Miniſtry in 1710. VI. Two Letters to a Friend 
in North Britain, on the publication of Dr Sacheve- 
rell's tryal. VII. The Hiſtory of Hannibal and Hanno, 


in the ſecond war betauten Carthage and Nome; faith- 


fully colleced from the beſt authors. Hannibal is ſaid 
to mean the Duke of Marlborough, and Hanno 


the Lord Treaſurer Godolphin; Valerius Flaccus - 


means Count Tallard, and Afdrubal, Dr Robinſon 
Biſhop of Briſtol. VIII. The Speech of Alcibiades to 
the Athenians, printed in the Whig Examiner, No. 3. 
IX. The French King's Promiſe to the Pretender, Oc. 
X. A ſhort Account and Defence of the Barrier-1 reaty. 
XI. Remarks upon the preſent Negotiations of Peace be- 
gun between Great Britain and France. wo "yy 

t TCA. y 


(7) The Petition 
of the diſtreſſed 
Merchants tothe 
Lord Hizh- 
Treafurer, 2 
gain the Com- 
maitfoners of the 
Cuſtoms, 


(8) This liſt of 
his writings is 
tak-n trom va 
rious parts of his 
Life, 


(9) In remark 
[C]. 


(a] See the in- 
ſcription on the 
eldett brother Sa- 
muel's monu- 
nument in the. 
Temple church, 
and that upon 

Nis on in Weſt- 
Tinſter abbey, 


that ſhe ſhined ſo much upon the ſtage [T]. 


MAYNWARING. MEAD. 

his pen through a warm zeal for his party, his health became greatly impaired. During 
the courſe of the Medley, he had been obliged to take in ſome aſſiſtance on that account 
[G], and his diſorder increaſing, made it neceſſary for him to retire to Hampſtead, 
whence he removed to Padington, and at length to St Albans (p), where he wrote the laſt /) Life, p. 201. 
number dated Auguſt 6th, 1711; which he did not ſurvive much above a year, being 
taken off the ſtage of life on the 13th of November 1712. His corps was carried from 
St Albans to Chertſey in Surrey, and interred near the remains of his father and grand- 
father, in the church of that pariſh, where the family had formerly poſſeſſed a large eſtate 
with a handſome ſcat upon it (q). About eight or nine years before his death, he com- 
menced a love-intrigue with Mrs Oldfield the celebrated actreſs; and his paſſion became 
ſo ſtrong for her, that it could hardly have been ſtronger, had it been their firſt love on 
each fide. It was doubtleſs owing to his inſtructions, next to her own excellent talents, 

t His friends of both ſexes frequently took 
him to taſk for this amour, which was very expenſive to him; and this was far from be- 
ing the only inſtance of his errors in ceconomy, But at laſt they gave over importuning 
him to leave her, as they ſaw ſhe gained more and more upon him, inſomuch that he 
made her ſole executrix of his will, wherein he divided his fortune pretty equally between 
her, a ſon that he had by her, and his ſiſter (r). He was extremely reflected on for this 
will, particularly by the Examiner of February gth, in anſwer to which, there came out 
two months after his death a defence of him, and this defence was followed in a few days 
by another, ſuppoſed to be written by the late Lord Orford, then Robert Walpole Eſq; 
in a letter to a friend, drawing a veil over the ſlips in his conduct, he had many qualities 
to recommend him, His works ſet the character of his genius above the reach of the 
criticiſm of others, and he was himſelf allowed univerſally to be the beſt critic of the 
times (). Tis obſerved particularly (7), that he abhorred curſing and ſwearing, and thoſe 
who talked prophanely or irreligiouſly, or abuſed the clergy ; looking upon ſuch behavi- 
our as a very poor pretence to wit, and never excuſing it in himſelf or others. His ſon 
by Mies Oldfield, was named Arthur after his father; he lived to obtain a captain's com- 
miſſion in the army, and married a lady of conſiderable fortune, by whom he left a daugh- 
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(2) Ibid. p. 356. 


(r) See more of 
this amovr in 
Mrs Oldfieid's 
article. 


Sc the article 
of John Hughes 
in cemark [ L}. 


e In the preface 
to his Lite, 


ter at his death which was much regretted on account of his univerſal good cha- 


racter. 


Beꝛud y Caſe. XIII. The Letter fram Doway, was 
wrote by him, or at leaſt by ſome friend directed and 
aſſiſted by him XIV. He had alſo a conſiderable 
hand in the Letter to an High. Church Man. XV. He 
rev iſed and publiſhed a treatiſe called, Bouchain, being 
a Dialogue between the Medley and the Examiner, about 
the Management of the War in 1711. XVI. A Letter 


to the Freehalders, wrote a little before the election of 


the new Parliament in 1710. XVII. He had a great 
hand in the Britiſb Academy, a pamphlet, wherein he 
rallies a letter from Dr Swift to the Lord Treaſurer 
Oxford, about altering the Engliſh language. XVIII. 
A manuſcript was given him to peruſe, containing a 
diary of the Duke of Marlborough's famous march to 

!enheim, written by one of his Grace's chaplains, 


with great exactneſs, as to the incidents, but being de- 


fective in form, be was deſired to alter and improve it. 


This he found too difficult a taſk, but was ſo pleaſed 


with the ſubject, that he reſolved to give it entirely a 
new form, by reducing it into an hidory. Theſe pa- 
pers fell into the hands of Sir Richard Steel (3), who 
dedicated the firſt volume of the Tatler to him. 

[G] He had been obliged to take in ſome aſſiſtance in 
the Medley.] Ihe particulars of this aſſiſtance, beſides that 
in the ſecond already mentioned are (9) ; the epigram in 
the third; all the fourth; the account of Fau/ts on bath 
Sides, written by Clements, Secretary to the Earl of 
Peterborough ; the latter part of the eighth; all except 
the tranſlation from La Fontaine in the ninth ; all ex- 
cept the fable out of Cœlius Rhodiginus, and the re- 
marks on the EleQor of Bavaria's intercepted letter, 


with a reply to the Examiner's inſinuation, that the 


Lord treaſurer Godoiphin had been bribed by the 
Scots in the affair of the act of ſecurity and union. 


CY 


MEAD [RICHARD], Archiater to King George the 
Phyſician of his time, was deſcended from a conſiderable family in Buckinghamſhire (a) 
and the ſon of Mr Matthew Mead, a celebrated Divine among the Nonconformiſts, and, 


What relates to Convocations in the 15th and 16th, was 
wrote by White Kennet, then Dean, afterwards Biſhop 
of Peterborough ; the latter part of the 17th and the 
whole 18th and 19th, were only corrected by our author 
(10). Part of the 21ſt and all the z zd not his, and the 
22d, containing the pleaſant ſtory of the ball at Wap- 
ping, was Sir Richard Steel's, but the compariſon be- 
tween Abel Roper and the Examiner, is Mr Maynwa- 
ring's ; nothing but what relates to the Marquis of Guiſ- 
card, his in the 24th ; nor any part of the 26th, 27th, 
28th, and 29th ; and only what relates to the city's re- 
covery from the phrenzy ſhe had been in, and the proper 
puniſhment for the incendiary. The letter concerning 
the year 1688 in the 329, is his friend Anthony Hen- 
ley's: in the 39th he wrote only what relates to the 
vindication of the old miniſtry and the Duke of Marl- 
borough; he only reviſed the 41ſt and 42d. It was 
now, the ſeaſon being hot, that he took lodgings firſt 


ait Hampſtead, and then at Padington ; nothing but 


(10) He was then 
taken very ill a- 
bout Chriſtmas 
1710, 


what relates to Grey and Abel's Dublin News is his, in - 


the 44th About this time the Medley was preſented 
by the grand jury of Oxfordſhire, ſo that the Examiner, 
by this and other inſtances, finding his own party abſo- 
lately triumphant, and needing no longer any ſuch 
ſupport, dropt that paper, whereby the plan of the 
Medley became finiſhed (11), gs abovementianed. 

[H] She fhined ſo much upon the lage.] He wrote ſe- 
veral prologues and epilogues for her, and would al- 
ways hear her ſpeak them in private, before ſhe ſpoke 
them in publick ; as, particularly, the epilogue to 
Perolla and Izadora, that to the Wife's Relief, or the 


. H, and, Cure; and one never ſpoke on the ſtage 


deſigned for Tye Amorous Widow, or the M anton 
Wife (12). 


Second, and the moſt eminent 


(11) His Life, 
p. 167 to 202. 


(tz) Lives of the 
Enzliſh Poets, 


&c. p. 97. 


(5) His rame 
was Jobn Neſ- 
bitt; he became 


after wards mini- 


during Cromwell's uſurpation, Miniſter of Stepney near London; but being ejected by 8 


the Bartholomew act in 1662, he removed to a houſe in the fame pariſh, and havin 
numerous family and a handſome fortune, he took a private tutor (b) into his houſe for 


he education of his children, which were no leſs than thirteen in number; of whom Ri- 


hard, the ſubject of our preſent article, was the eleventh, bein 


Stepney Augult 11, 1673 (c). 


of that which goes by the name of the Fanatic plot, when the old gentleman, being accuſed 


O 


4 Eations of the 


Independen's in 
London. Au- 
thentic Memoirs 
of the Life of R. 


g born in the pariſh of Meas, M. b. 
He continued with the reſt of the family 'till the diſcovery 


p. 2. Lond. 
1755, vo. 


(e) Iuid. P. 1. 
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(d) Viz. Mr 
Tho. Singleton, 
who had been fe- 
cond Mafter of 
Eton ſchool, 
which he was 
obliged to quit in 
1662 on account 
of his nanconfor- 


mity. Ibid. p. 4+ 


(e) See more of 
this brother in 
the ſequel. 


The words 
in the original 
Latin are, Fuve- 
nis frug! & mo- 
deſtus bom ſque, 
literis haud plane 
ejavrl Oo, 


(z) Ibid. pP · 6. 


5 p. 7o 


(i) P. 48, 49. 
%) See the pre- 


face, p. ix, X. 
edit. 1745» 


(1) Authentic 
Account of the 
Life of R. Mead, 
M. D. p- 2. 
note a, 


(2) The word is 
frugi, and ſigni- 
fies in this place 
thiifty in laying 
out his time- 


M E AD. 
of ſome privity thereto, thought proper, though innocent, conſidering the violence of the 
times, to conſult his ſafety by flight; and, in 1683, withdrawing into Holland [A]. 


placed this ſon (who had already made a good proficiency in the Latin tongue) in a ſchool 


under the care of an excellent maſter, who was of the ſame principles with himſelf (4). 
Here the youth ſoon became diſtinguiſhed by the vivacity of his paits, his ready talent in 
making verſes, and an uncommon ſtrength of memory; and having attained a ſufficient 
{kill in the Greek and Latin languages, he was ſent to Utrecht in the latter end of the 
year 1689, to compleat this preparatory part of his education under the illuſtrious Græ- 
vius, to whom his eldeſt brother (e), who had likewiſe been a pupil of that Profeſſor, re- 


commended him as a modeft young man, that had already made a progreſs in claſſical 


learning (). After three years reſidence at Utrecht, determining to make Phy ſic his pro- 
feſſion, he removed to Leyden, where he attended Herman's botanical courſes [B], and 
the lectures on the theory and practice of medicine by the famous Pitcairne. Our author 
was highly pleaſed with this maſter, received his inſtructions with implicit deference, and 
formed his own practice upon the rules and principles imbibed from him [C]. He ſpent 
three years alſo upon this part of his academical ſtudies ; and, fond as he was of Pitcairne, 
probably would have been retained longer by the advantage of the Profeſſot's improving 
converſation, had not he been drawn away by a ſtronger paſſion. His, eldeſt brother 
having concerted a deſign of viſiting Italy, in company with David Polhill, Eſq; and 
Dr Thomas Pellet, afterwards Preſident of the College of Phyſicians, invited our ſtudent 
to make a fourth in that tour (g). Such an happy opportunity of crowning his education 
was not to be neglected; it was, indeed, the ſummit of his wiſhes: he had an exact and 
refined taſte for every thing that was great and beautiful, and it Italy he met with every 
thing that could gratify it. At Florence he had the curioſity to enquire for the Tabula 
Hfiaca ;, but not being able to get any information about it, he defired leave to ſearch for it 
in the lumber room over the gallery. There he found this valuable piece of antiquity bu- 
ried in duſt and rubbiſh, where it had been careleſsly thrown, and during many years 
given over for loſt (H). At Padua he took his degree of Doctor of Philoſophy and Phy- 
tic, Auguſt 16, 1695; and ſpending ſome time afterwards at Naples and Rome, he 
returned home about Midſummer 1696, when ſettling in the place, and in the very 
houſe, where he was born, he practiſed his profeſſion tor ſome years with a ſucceſs and 
ſuperiority of ſkill, that eſtabliſhed his reputation, and laid the ground-work of his future 
greatneſs In July 1699 he married Ruth, daughter of Mr John Marſh, Merchant of 
London (i). In 1702 he publiſhed his Mechanical Account of Poiſons. 
this treatiſe many years before (&), and it was not compleated without a great degree of 


[A] Withdrawing into Holland] The old gentle 
man beiag very zealous in his religious principles, con- 
tinued (the interval of his abſencein Holland only excep- 
ted) to preach in Stepney pariſh to a numerous congre- 
gat ion of Diſſenters till the time of his death, which 
happened OQtober 16, 1699 (1). 

LB] He attended Herman's tatanical courſes ] The 
example of a perſon of Dr Mead's eminence is always 
inſtructive in general, and is particularly encouraging 
in his caſe, who without the advantage of any extraor- 
dinary talents raiſed himſelf to the head of his faculty. 
But to make this uſeful in it's full extent, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to take a diſtin& view of every ſingle ſtep that 
gradually effectuated that ſucceſs The ground work 
and foundation of all was an exact diligence, nor indeed 
could it be otherwiſe: this was ſo conſpicuous in him, 
that his brother, as we have ſeen, recommended him 
to Grævius for that particular quality (2) The addreſs 
was admirable, an ardent laboriouſneſs being the diſtin- 
guiſhing character of that profeſſor, who, on that ac- 
count, would no doubt be moſt pleaſed with ſomething 
of the ſame turn in his pupil, and conſequently be 
more ſtudious in improving him. Accordingly, under 
this maſter, he imbibed a taſte for ſtrit propriety in 
the Latin language, which without any peculiar ele- 
gance of ſtyle recommended itſelf to · the publick, and 
he made uſe of all the opportunities of ſhewing his abi- 
lities this way. It was likewiſe to the inſtructions and in- 
fluence of Grævius, that he acquired that ardent thirſt for 
Greek and Roman antiquities, which by good conduct 
became, in due time, the moſt ſhining part of his charac- 
ter, and engaged all the polite part of the learned 
world to his intereſt. He carried the ſame vigilant 
diſpoſition to Leyden; where, in attending Her- 
man's lectures on Botany, he took care to treaſure up 
every article that was moſt ſtriking, which by a quick- 
ſighted cxconomy, he afterwards turned to the beſt ac- 
count poflible for his reputation. For inſtance, in his 
Treatiſe on Poiſons, the book he ſet out in the world 
with, having obſerved that poiſons of the ſame kind 
may differ in their force and degree of action, ſo as to 
be hurtful in various, and ſeemingly different ways, 


courage 


he infers from thence, that the ſurprizing ſtories rela- 
ted by authors, of the different deaths inflicted by ſer- 
pents of different kinds particularly, are not at all in- 
credible. In confirmation of this inference, he pro- 
ceeds thus: I very wel remember that the learned 
* Paul Herman, many years ago profeſſor of botany in 
while in India, affirmed, that there were alſo in ſe- 
veral parts of that country, venemous creatures of 
the ſame kind with thoſe deſcribed by the African 
hiſtorians, which killed by very different ef ts of 
their poiſon; and that upon due inquiry into fats, 
he was convinced that the beautiful deſcriptions in 
Lucan of the various ſpecies of vipers, which Cac> 
met with in the hot Lybian deſerts, were not poeti- 
cal fictions, but actually taken from nature. He had 
in his muſæum preſerved in ſpirit of wine, ſeveral of 
theſe very ſerpents; particularly, the {/pis called 
Nintipolong ha Zeylanica, whoſe bite induced a dead- 
ly fleep; the Dip/as, or Situla Macaſſarica, which 
killed with an unquenchable thirſt ; and the Hemor- 
rhous Macaſſaricus, the poiſon of which was imme- 
diately followed by hemorrhages from all the pores 
of the body (3). | 

[CJ] He formed his method of practice upon Pitcairne's 
principles | This profeſſor was ſeldom very communi- 
cative out of college; however our young {tudent 
found the art of recommending himſelf to his good 
graces and confidence, ſo that he drew from him ſeveral 
obſervations which he afterwards turned to his own uſe 
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He had begun 


the univerſity of Leyden, who had lived a great 


(3) Introduction 
to the Treatiſe 
on Poiſons, p. 
xlv, xlvi. cdit- 
1745. 


in his writings, but never without acknowledging his . 


kind benefactor. Pitcairne firſt introduced into Britain 
the method of forming theories upon mechanical and 
geometrical reaſonings, and a practice ſuitable thereto ; 
and we need not ſay how much Dr Mead ambitioned 
to tread after him to the utmoſt of his abilities in thoſe 
ſteps. His works every where ſhew it, and he has made 
it his buſineſs expreſ:ly to declare and vindicate it in 
the preface to his two firſt pieces, te ſubjects of which 
were apparently ſelected with that view, and how po- 
pular that method then was, is taken notice of above. 


D]; Encouraged 


(4) Phaorſal. lib, 
in. v. 014+ 


* 


1 Celſus de Me- 
d cis, libs v. c. 
27. 


+ Account of 
Poiſons, p. 37, 
38, 39. edit, 
1745. 


fp. 8. 


The doctor 
tells us, that, in 
taſting the poi- 
fon, he was ac- 
companied by 
ſome curious 
friends, who 
made the experi- 
ment together 
with him. Ac- 
count of Peiſons, 


dit. 1745. p. 22. 


M E A D. 
courage in try ing experiments upon thoſe noxious ſubſtances, then the more hazardous, 
as their properties were leſs known: however, Dr Mead ventured to handle vipers, to 
provoke them, and make them lay hold with their teeth on hard bodies, and by that 
means obtained their venom in all it's ſtrength. When! he had collected this poiſon, he 
examined it through a microſcope, and diſcovered in it thoſe hard and cryſtalline points, 
whence, probably, it derives, all it's force. He then conveyed ſome of the venom into 
the veins of ſeveral living creatures, whoſe death decided the famous controverſy between 
Redi and Charras, to the advantage of the former (1); he alſo mixed ſome of it with hu- 
man blood, which ſuffered no vilible alteration either in colour or conſiſtence: and encou- 
raged by ſome words of the poet Lucan, and more by the authority of Celſus [D], he 
ventured even to taſte it, in order to eſtabliſh the uſefulneſs of the method of the Pſylli, 
who were wont to ſuck the wounds made by the bite of ſerpents. At the ſame time he 
ſhewed no leſs regard for the welfare of ſociety, by ſtifling the diſcoveries which he made 
of ſeveral chemical productions, which might have tended to the improvement of that 
art, but to the deſtruction of mankind [EZ]. Theſe eſſays, however juſtly eſteemed by 
the learned on their firſt appearance, yet did our author ſtill more honour in the edition 
he publiſhed of them about forty years afterwards [FJ]. Here he hath ſet a noble example 
to ſcholars, in retracting ſome of his former opinions, in owning himſelf miſtaken con- 
cerning ſome facts, and too haſty in ſome of his concluſions. In his younger days he 
imagined he was able to account mechanically for the effects of ſeveral poiſons, by theit 
mixture with the blood ; but when he was improved by age and experience, he became 
fully convinced, that there was ſomething inexplicable in their operation. Such is the 
progreſs of ſcience z at every ſtep we aſcend the horizon widens, but grows leſs diſtinct : 
we begin, by thinking every thing eaſy to be explained; we end, by finding that in rea- 
lity nothing is ſo, This obſervation was never better illuſtrated, than by the ſyſtem which 


[D] Encouraged by Lacan and Celfus.] Lucah's 
words are, 


Noxia ſerpeatum eft admiſto ſangnine peſtit, 
Morſu viras habent, & fatum dente minantuy ; 


Pocula morte carent (4).—— k 


Mixt with the blood the ſerpent's poiſon kills : 
The bite conveys it; death lurks in the teeth: 
Swallowed it works no harm 


Thus the Poet, who the doctor obſerves, introduces 
* brave Cato, when marching the remains of Pompey's 
army thro” Africa, very wi/ely making the remark to 
the ſoldiers almoſt choaked with thirſt, yet afraid to 
dtink of a ſpring they came to, becauſe full of ſer- 
«* pents." But the brave Cato's wiſdom in this ſpeech, 
was apparently not enough diſcerned by our doctor to 
riſk his life upon it, till he found it aſcertained by the 
comment of Celſus, whom he ſtiles the Latin Hippo- 
crates, and who, ſays he, has wi/ely obſerved, that 
* theſe people [the Pſylli} had no particular kill in 
* this management, but boldneſs confirmed by uſe : for 
the poiſon of the ſerpent, as likewiſe ſome huntin 

* poiſons, which the Gauls particularly make uſe of 
are not hurtful in the mouth, but in a wound. There- 


* fore, whoſoever will, after their example, ſuck the 


* wound, will be in no danger himſelf, and will fave 
the life of the wounded perſon. Neque hercule ſcien- 
* tiam præcipuam habent hi, 
* &c ft.” Ir is alſo upon the ſame authority that the 
doctor propoſes to revive this method of cure. It 
* may therefore, continues he, ſeem ſtrange, that upon 
* ſo good an authority as that of Celſus (who genetal- 
* ly gives us the methods of the Greek phyſicians and 
* ſurgeons) ſo beneficial and eaſy a practice as this of 
the Piylli, ſhould not have been perpetuated by 
* Phyſicians .“ The author of the memoirs of the 
doQor's life, ſpeaking of his boldneſs of taſting the 
poiſon, tells us“, that this high pitch of heroiſm to 
which he had wrought himſelf, is finely repreſented, 
by an antique ſtatue in his collection, a print from 
which is put as a tail-piece at the end of his book. 
The figure is a child in a bold and graceful attitude, 
holding out by the neck an enraged ſerpent with this 
motto, Labor eſt angues ſuperare If this be ſo, that 
the doctor's deſigu by that figure was to ſet forth his 
own heroiſm ||, we may venture to ſay that ſelf-praiſe 
was never touched with greater {kill in the artiſt, 
whence it furniſhes another egregious proof of the doc- 
tor's vigilance in turning all his literary acquiſitions to 
the beſt account for his reputation 


LE] He flifled ſome chemical produRions.) The trea- 


tiſe conſiſts of fix eſſays; in the fourth, ſpeaking of 
VOL. V. No. 257. 


us Phlli nominantur, ' 


Our 


iſonous minerals he aſſures us, that he had once i 
is poſſeſſion, given him by an ingenious chemiſt, 2 
clear liquor, Which though ponderous, was fo volatile 
that it would all fly away in the open air, without be- 
ing heated; and fo corrofive, that a glaſs topple of 
the bottle which contained it, was in a ſhort time ſo 
eroded, that it could never be taken ot. The fume 
from it was ſo thin, that if a candle was ſet at fone 
diſtance from the bottle upon a table, the heat would 
direct it's courſe that way, ſo that it might be poiſon- 
ous to any one that ſat near to the light, and to no 
body beſides. * I know, continues he, the compoſition 
* of this Stygian ſpirit. But it it better that the world 
* ſhould not be inflratid in ſuch arts of death. It is 
© ſufficient to our purpoſe to obſerve, that it was falts 
combined with metallic bodies (5). 

[F] He publiſhed another edition forty years after- 
wards.) In this edition among other things, he took 
an opportunity of inſerting a remedy for the bite of a 
mad dog | The method is this: Let the patient be 
blooded in the arm nine or ten ounces. Take of the 
herb called in Latin Lichen cinereus terreſtris, (in Eng- 
liſh, Aßb coloured ground Liverwort) cleaned, dried, 
and powdered, half an ounce ; of black pepper powder 
ed, two drachms : mix theſe well together, and divide 
the powder into four doſes, one of which muſt be ta- 
ken every morning faſting, for four mornings ſucceſ- 
ſively,” in half a. pint of cow's milk warm, After 
theſe four doſes are taken, the patient muſt go into the 
cold bath or a cold ſpring or river every morning faſt- 
ing for a month : he muſt be dipped all over, but not 
ſtay in with his head above water longer than half a 
minute, if the water be very cold. After this he muft 
go in three times a week for a fortnight longer. This 
powder was firſt publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions (6), from Mr Dampier the traveller, in whoſe 
family it had been kept as a ſecret many years: and in 
the year 1721, it was, at the doctor's defire, pat into 
the Pharmacopezia Londinenfis, by the name of Pulvis 
antilyſſus ; to which he afterwards made this altera - 
tion of putting two parts of Lichen to one of the pep. 

r inſtead of equal parts, becauſe he thought it too 

t: and whereas but two or three doſes were former - 
ly given, he repeated it four days. The alteration 
here mentioned had been publiſhed by the doctor in 
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J) Redi main- 
tained, that this 
venom lay in the 
liquor of the 
tums; Charras 
placed it altoge- 
tber in the enra- 
ted ſpirits of the 
animal. Account 
of Poiſons, p. 
19, 29, 2. 
edit. 1745. 


(5) M: chanical 
Accent of Poi- 
ſons, P» 225, 


edit. 1745 · 
In the Hiſtory 


of this diſeaſe, 
no author, per- 
hes hath fo ac- 
cartel) an he, 
de'&ived the uni- 
verſal tenſion and 
ſenñbility ot the 
me mbranes, the 
a m ſt een tal 
pcrceptibiliry of 
the pain, che 
uncom Non 
freut h ef the 
muſcles, & c. 


(6) Ne. 237. 


1735 1 and the remedy called an infallible ſpecific, 


in a paper intituled 4 certain Care for the Bite of 
Mad Dog. But as it had been treated with ſome diſ- 
regard by the famous Boerhaave, our author ſtill per- 
fitting in his own opinon of it, thought proper to con- 
firm it here, by a further explication of the nature 
and manner of it's operation, and by adding ſeveral in- 
ſtances of the ſucceſs of ſubmerſion in cold water, from 
Van Helmont to this purpoſe (7). | 


ton The 


34 L 


(4) Mechanical 
Account of Poi- 


ſons, p. 164 to 
176, edit. 1745. 
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(m\ It was print - 
ed in Phil. 
Tranſ. No 283. 
for the firſt 
months in 1703. 
and in the A- 


VI. p. 197. 
The original let- 
ter of Bonomo 
was addreſſed to 
Redi, and was 
bliſhed in Ita- 
— in 1687. 
Dr Mead met 
with it in his 
travels through 


Memoirs, &c. 
p- 16, note (i). 


(3) Preface to 

is Treatiſe con- 
cerning the In- 
fluence of the 
Sun and Moon, 
c. p. vii. Eng- 
liſh edit. 1748. 


(9) He enters in · 
to the detail of 
this remark by 
particular inftan- 
ces in the preſace. 


to) Account of 

oiſons, in the 
preface, p. xiv. 
edit. 1745, third 
cditioa. 


{11) Ibid. p. 300. 
faurth edition; 
and Influence of 
the Sun and 
Moon, p. 35» 
edit. 1748. 


(r3} See the rea- 
in Pitcairne's 
article. 
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* 


our doctor attempted to eſtabliſh in his ſecond work. The influence of the ſun and moon 


upon human bodies, which had been admitted by all antiquity, and eſtabliſhed on incon- 
teſtable phænomena, appeared to him to be deducible from the principles of planetary 
attraction, then lately diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newton. This piece came out in 1704, when 
it was thought a very conſiderable thing to underſtand the ſyſtem of that Philoſopher ; and 
they who did ſo were willing the world ſhould know it. It was the taſte and univerſal 
bridgment, Vol. faſhion of the Phyſicians at that time to introduce attraction into their art, as the modern 
ones have adopted electricity for the ſame purpoſes [G] Some degree of popular ambi- 
tion is neceſſary to procure an extenſive practice. Dr Mead was not without a proper 
mixture of this quality in his temper. He was particularly attentive to it; and, as no Phy- 
fician in his time puſhed it with more {kill and addreſs, ſo none ſucceeded better, if fo 
well, in it. He now began to find his growing labours rewarded with ſucceſſive honours, 
The Analyſis which he preſented to the Royal Society of Dr Bonomo's diſcoveries, with 
Italy. Authentic relation to the cutaneous worms that generate the itch (m), together with his Account of 
Poiſons, obtained him a place in a body where Sir Iſaac Newton preſided, Two years 


[G] The modern ones have adopted electricity, &c.] It 
was very unlucky for the doctor, that the geometrical way 
of handling phyfical ſubjects happened to be the vogue 
at his firſt Tleag out in the world, a method which he 
was not at all qualified to ſupport, much leſs to make 
a figure in. His talents lay neither to mathematicks 
nor mathematical philoſophy. Of this he was very 
ſenſible, and had alſo good ſenſe enough to acknow- 
ledge it as far as was decent. For my part, ſays he, 
I never expect to acquire reputation by algebraical 
calculation, thoroughly ſenſible of the mediocrity 
of my genius in that branch of learning (8).” But 
the reſolution was taken, and what was wanting in the 
direct way, we find ſupplied by a warm zeal and in- 
direct arguments. To this purpoſe he declares, * that 
© it was very evident that all other methods of improv- 
ing medicine had been ineffectual, by the ſtand it 
© was at for above two thouſand years (9); and that 
© fince of late mathematicians had ſet themſelves to 
the ſtudy of it, men already began to talk fo intelli- 
« gibly and comprehenſbly even about abſtruſe mat- 
* ters, that it may be hoped in a ſhort time, if thoſe 
© who are deſigned for this profeſſion, are early, while 
their minds and bodies are patient of labour and toil, 
© initiated in the knowledge of numbers and geome- 
* try, that mathematical learning will be_the diſtin- 
* guiſhing mark of a phyſician from a quack, and that 
0 be who wants this neceſſary qualification, will be as 
©” ridiculous as one without Greek or Latin (10).* Thus 
our doctor dealt his blows, intrepid againſt the foes of 
mechanical theories and geometrical reaſoning in phy- 
ſick, himſelf entrenched therein, and ſecure, as he 
then thought, from all danger of ſuffering repriſals. 
The principle of attraction eſtabliſhed by Sir Iſaac 
Newton in his Principia, was deemed ſufficient to 
ſolve all the phænomena of poiſons upon animal bo- 
dies, without the intervention of the nervous fluid. 
Yet no ſooner did Sir Iſaac's Optics appear, but Dr 
Mead relinquiſhed his intrenchment, and as he had 
done before, ſo now he ran with the ſame implicit con- 
viction into the new ſucceeding faſhion, in aſcribing 
boldly all the phænomena of poiſons, muſcular motion, 
ſenſation, &c to the action of the nervous fluid; the 
undoubted exiſtence whereof is aſſerted, and maintain- 
ed to be a quantity of that univerſal, elaſtic, ſubtle, and 
inviſible zther, the exiſtence of which had been pro- 
p_ as highly probable only, by that Prince of 

iloſophers. Nay, as if grown wiſer by the ſenſe of 
his former weakneſs, the doctor grew more confident, 
and will needs have the J 7% 7: of Hippocrates to be 
nothing elſe but the different conſtitution of the air, 
acting upon, and diſturbing this inviſible ſpirit (11). 
The truth is, the doctor lived long enough to ſee 
the mathematical way of theorizing in phyſic begin to 
grow out of faſhion (12), and he was willing to pre- 
vent it. But this was not his talent, and no wonder 
that he failed in it ; nay, it is remarkable, that his 
beſt pieces are thoſe which ſtand wholly upon his own 
long experience and obſervation, without regard to theo- 
ry. However, in juſtice to him, we muſt not omit one 
remarkable inſtance of the uſe he made of his theory 
concerning the influence of the ſun and moon. A lady 
of quality of his acquaintance happened to be ſtruck 
blind with a gutta ſerena, during the great ſtorm which 
happened on the 27th of November 1703. The doc- 
tor accounts for the misfortune upon his principles, 
by ſaying, that the moon's action vaſtly increaſed by 
the concurrence of the ſtorm, was capable of obſtruct- 


after, 


ing the paſſage of the animal ſpirits to the optic nerves 
in a tender conſtitution, as effeQtually as if theſe 
nerves had been cut through, and conſequently of 
giving riſe to the gutta ſerena, and then proceeds thus, 
Concerning the uſe of this theory, I can ſafely ſay, 
* that it has pointed out to me, the true method of 
* treating this diſtemper, which before my time was 
generally eſteemed incurable : and as the true know- 
© ledge of the cauſes of diſeaſes is a ſure foundation for 
© practice, ſo I have ſucceeded in a number of trials 
in caſes of this kind. Wherefore, when the capil- 
* lary arteries are the ſeat of the diſeaſe (13), the pro- 
per medicines are thoſe which moſt effectually attenu- 
ate the viſcid humours, and remove the obſtruction, 
and ſuch are the chemical preparations of mercu 
* And thoſe to be continued a while, and fre- 
* quently, even to raifing a falivatipn, which is to be 
kept up twenty or thirty days (14).“ This is really 
improving his art, nor is it the only inſtance of his me- 
rit in that reſpect, witneſs his pulvis antilyſſus for the 
bite of a mad dog, and his new method of adminiſtring 
purgatives in the ſecond fever of the confluent ſmall- 
pox ; this was a noble way of riſing above the crowd 
of the Faculty, and the admiration of all others was 
raiſed by occaſional hiſtories of the moſt ſtriking phyſi- 
cal caſes. Thus the rule of mixing the «ti/e with the 
dulci was carefully obſerved. For inſtance, the caſe of 
the lady here recited in the November ſtorm in 1703, 
is immediately followed by another, which cannot fail 
of entertaining readers of all ſorts, It is an account of 
the death of Oliver Cromwell, which, as is well 
known, and he obſerves, happened during another 
moſt violent ſtorm, September 3d, 1658. * As we 
* have no journals of the weather for that year that 
ever came to my knowledge, ſays the doctor, I can 
* ſay nothing of the preceding ſtate of the air. But this 
* 1s remarkable, that the ſtorm happened near the au- 
* tumnal equinox, and about the full moon, which con- 
* currence of cauſes is very well adapted to ſtir up great 
* commotions in the atmoſphere. However that be, con- 
* tinues he, it is to be obſerved, that the diſtemper of that 
great man was of that kind, which we have ſhewn to be 
particularly under the moon's influence. For it is upon 
record, that he died of a fever accompanied with grief, 
* from the unhappy ſtate of his domeſtic affairs; and 
* it is very certain, that grief diſpoſes the animal ſpi- 
* rits to be eaſily affected by cauſes of this nature (15). 
But the remark which introduced this caſe is ſtill more 
illaſtriouſly verified by a hiſtory in the treatiſe of poi- 
ſons, which well deſerves repeating. * Moſt remark- 
* able and diſmal to relate, ſays our author, was a 
caſe which happened ſome years fince in Scotland : 
the account of it I had from an ingenious and learn- 
ed gentleman, very near of kin to the unhappy 
patient. A young man was bit by a mad dog, 
and married the ſame morning. - He ſpent, as uſual, 
that whole day till late in the night, in mirth, dan- 
cing, and drinking : in the morning he was found in 
bed raving mad; his bride (horrible ſpectacle !) dead 
by him ; her belly torn open with his teeth, and her 
entrails twilted round his bloody hands. The heat 
of the blood and ſpirits, continues the door, from 
exceſs of exerciſe and wine, but more perhaps, from 
the tranſports of paſſion in the firſt fury of conjugal 
embraces, had no doubt in this calamity given ſuch 
advantage to the venom, that it's power was raiſed 
to a greater degree in twenty-four hours, than in 
common accidents it acquires in as many days “. 
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(13) The other 
caſe, whick. is 

when it proceed 
from a defect in 


the optic nerves, 


he thinks hardly 
curable. 


(14) Influencedf 
the Sun and 
Moon, &c. p. 
111, 112, 1h 


(15) P. 114, 
115. 
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after, viz, in 1706, he was choſen one of the Council, into which he was again elected in 
1707, Where he continued all his Life ; and in December 17, 171 


2 25 was appointed by 
Sir Iſaac one of the Vice - Preſidents. May 5, 1703, he was choſen Phyſician to St Tho- 
mas's Hoſpital; upon which, Stepney lying at too great a diſtance, he took a houſe in 


Crutched Friars, where he reſided ſeven years, and then, on the expiration of his leaſe, 
about the year 1711, he removed to one in Auſtin Friars, in which he ſucceded Dr Howe, 
then deceaſed. And about the ſame time he was appointed, by the company of Surgeons, 
to read the Anatomical Lectures in their hall, which office he diſcharged for fix or ſeven 
years with great applauſe “. In the mean time, he was honoured by the univerſity of 
Oxford with the degree of Doctor of Phyſic, by a diploma dated the fourth of December, 
1707 (). This honour was probably procured by the recommendation of Dr Radcliffe; 
tis certain that eminent Phyſician, the moſt celebrated practitioner of his time, took a 
particular pleaſure in patronizing a young man of Mr Mrad's amiable endowments, who, 
on his part, was not wanting to his. old protector. Whatever merit a young Phyſician 
may have in his profeſſion, he ſeldom gets into any vogue, unleſs his own perſonal 
qualifications, and the friendly protection of ſome eminent brother of the faculty, affiſt 
him to force his way through the croud. Dr Mead was happy in both theſe advantages ; 
his manners were naturally gentle; his heart good; his ſoul noble, adorned with, and 
ſuſceptibfe of, the beſt impreſſions. As his reputation was now ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, be 
was called in conſultation to Queen Anne two days before her death. They who are 


acquainted with Courts, will eaſily conceive the ſituation of Phyſicians in the antichamber, 


or near the bed of a dying ſovereign: their hands hold the page of tate ; from their words 
advantages are drawn; intrigues are formed; and, by their very looks, men and parties 
foretel their own riſe or fall. The wiſe, therefore, are the moſt reſerved ; for fear of 

their fortune or their art, they obſcrve the myſterious ambiguity of ancient 
oracles, and refer the inquiſitive croud to nature and to time. This was the conduct of 
her Majeſty's Phyſicians. Dr Mead, either more clear ſighted, or more bold, no ſooner 
ſaw the Queen, than he declared ſhe could not hold it out long; but finding it difficult to 
obtain credit, he added, out of humanity or prudence, that it would be ſufficient ro ſend 
to Hanover an account of the preſent ſymptoms, by which the Phyſicians of that Court 
would immediately fee, that before the account came to them the Queen would be no 
more (o). However, he opened his mind freely to Dr Radcliffe, who made uſe of that 
friendſhip to excuſe his own attzndance on the royal patient. He then, indeed, himſelf 
lay irrecoverably ill, and upon his death, which happened ſhortly after (p). Dr Mead 
did not ſlip the opportunity of taking his houſe. The diſtance of this new ſituation in 
Bloomſbury-ſquare from St Thomas's hoſpital, induced him to reſign his place in it, the 


profits of which he could now very well forego; he took his leave in form January 5, 8 28855 


1714-15, and received the unanimous thanks of the grand committee for his ſervices, 
and was preſented with a governor's ſtaff (z). He had been qualified ſome years, by his 


degree already mentioned at Oxford, for a Fellowſhip in the College of Phyſicians at 4 


London, and was admitted Fellow there April 9, 1716 ; he executed the office of Cen- 
for the ſame year, as he did alſo in 1719 and 1724. In the mean time, he was em- 
ployed in the family of his preſent Majeſty, then Prince of Wales; and, in 1721, his 


Royal Higneſs ordered the doctor to aſſiſt at the inoculation of ſome condemned cri- 


minals, intending afterwards, in caſe of ſucceſs, to recommed the practice of it to the 
people, by the illuſtrious example of his own royal family. This was one of thoſe lucky 

ons, which, 'tis obſerved, are neceſſary to the greateſt men, in making a firſt-rate 
fortune; and our ingenious Phyſician was too clear- ſighted to be wanting to himſelf in 
the uſe of it. Not content with examining attentively all the effects of the Circaſſian 
operation upon ſix of the priſoners, he cauſed the Chineſe method likewiſe to be tried 
on the ſeventh. The ſucceſs of theſe experiments is univerſally known (r); and it is a 
pleaſure to ſee, that the fame man, who had fo great a hand in introducing inoculation 
into this kingdom, and who afterwards ſo frequently aſſiſted at it, ſhould, after thirty 
years experience, find new arguments (5) to confirm him in the high idea he had at firſt 
of it's uſefulneſs. He had been applied to before on an affair of ſtill greater conſequence. 
The plague, which in 1719 was fo fatal at Marſeilles, gave the alarm to all other cities 
that were expoſed to the ſame infection, and in particular to London, where the dreadful 
year 1665, which in ten months time ſwept away an hundred thouſand inhabitants, was 
ſtill freſh in many mens memory. The conſternation of the people was increaſed by their 
ignorance of the true cauſes of the evil. Was it to be imputed to the effects of a conta- 
gion communicated from abroad? This the greater number of the French Phyſicians 
denied H]. We were then, and had been many years, in a ſtate of peace with that nation; 


and 


LH] This the French 2 denied. ] Theſe phy- obſerves, than he could ever have thought needful at 
ficians had engaged themſelves in an hypotheſis, that that time, after experience of the diſtemper for ſo 
the plague was bred at Marſeilles by a long uſe of bad many ages, had not he been ſurprized by the late at- 
aliment, and grew ſo vain of their opinion as not to be tempts of ſome phyſicians in France to prove the con- 
moved by the moſt convincing evidences; inſomuch, trary, even whilſt they had undeniable arguments 
that Dr Mead in the eight edition of his treatiſe pub- againſt them before their eyes ; of which he gives 


liſhed in 1722, inſiſted more at large upon the infec- inſtances from the pieces mentioned in the mar- 
tion of this diſeaſe than before, and even more, as he gin (16). 


wg [1] His 
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® In 1758 tler 
was publiſhed a 
piece intitled, 
Phat macopœia 
Mea lian &rc. 
to wh ch i added 
an append x, con- 
taining medical 
lectures on the 
ſt one in the blad- 
der, on cancers, 
on ſtruma and 
ſcrophula. and 
on muſcular mo- 
tion, faio to be 
printed trom the 
originals wricten 
with he eoftor's 
own hand, &c, 


(n) Ibid. p. 17. 


(e) Ibid. p. 27. 


(p) Dr Radcliffe 
died on the firft 
of November 
1714. See his 


(g) Autbentie 
moirs, &. 


P · 19, 


(r) The experi- 
ments were tried 
Aug. to, 1721, 
and the two then 
young Princeſſes, 
Amelia and Ca- 
roline, were ing. 
culated April 17, 
1722, and had 
the diſtemper fa- 
vourably. Sal- 
mon's Chronolge 
gical Hiſtorian 
under the reſpec 
tive years. 


() See his Trea- 
tiſe on the Small · 
Pox, in the 
chapter of Inecu - 
lation. 


(16) Chiconeau's 
Reflexions fur ia 
Maladie de Mar- 
ſeille & Aix, p- 
33, 39, 40. & 
Journa! des Sga- 
vans, for Feb. 2. 
1722. 
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4nd the intereſt of commerce ſcemed to be on the ſide of che negais-” 
— i have been ſtill more dangerous to give way. th pa ve. On the other 
t 


: aintained b ſome f 0 fear, and ne lect all 

m_— E diſeaſe, pyeratds* Wiſh, though of Tyrcih 

original, Plag J. allayed, or cured, till ic * in the place where it breaks out, 

and not to be prevented, allaped, 4 * nas taken it's courſe. In thls extre- 

mity, therefore, the 3 of the es .ceted Mr Craggs, then Secretary of State, 

to apply to Dr _— ory l ivalified by his ſkill in ancient and modern phy fic, 

to find out the mo * .cchods to prevent, or, in caſe of neceſſity, to ſtop, the 

plague. After a careful . diligent enquiry, he declared it as his opinion, agreeably, 

indeed, to his ſyſtem of poiſons and the ſmall-pox, that the plague is a contagious diſtem- 

(1) By a procla- per. This opiti®”, was approved; quarantine was accordingly ordered to be performed 
228 Sal- () 2 theſe ord rg were, however, recalled, not in compliance with the clamours of op- 
8 poſite faction, or the chicanery of a weak antagoniſt (u), but on the ceſſation of the plague 
years among our neighbours. Had the diſeaſe reached the capital, it is to be preſumed, that 
the doctor's advice, with reſpect to lazarettoes, lines of circumvallation, and purifications 

tw) Dr Brat” of the air, would have been exactly followed [7]; and that he himſelf, thus honoured 
ray at Cam- with the confidence of the publick, would not have violated the gloriotis obligation, and, 
dane, The like Sydenham, have fled from danger. How much his ſcheme was univerſally approved, 
Plague of Mar- is evident from the numerous ſale of his ſhort Diſcourſe concerning Paſtilentia! Contagion, 


feilles confidercd, 


Lond, 1721, and the Methods to de uſed to prevent it, publiſhed in 1720, and dedicated to the 
_ of State; of which no leſs than ſeven editions were printed in one year. The eighth, 
to) He publiches which appeared in 1722, was enlarged with many new obſervations, and a whole chapter 


x ninth edition in on the method of cure (ww), and was tranſlated into Latin by Mr (fince Dr) Ward, Pro- 
1744, with fur- 


erg, feſſot of Rhetoric at Greſham-college (x). That learned Antiquarian had ſoon afterwards 
ments of ſome another opportunity of ſignalizing his zeal in our author's ſervice. Dr Mead having, in 


new ca'cs, and a- 


ne advertons His turn, ſpoke the Harveyan ſpeech at the College of Phyſicians on the 18th of October 
upon them, 1723, thought proper to publiſh ir, together with a diſſertation concerning ſome medals, 
(x) The fir e ſtruck at Smyrna in honour of the Faculty, which he had endeavoured to prove was in the 
dition has been Higheſt eſteem even in antient Rome (y). This aſſertion being attacked by Dr Conyers 


tranſlated into 


Latin by Mr Mi- Middleton, our author engaged the Greſham Profeſſor to undertake his defence, and the 
chael Mattaire. diſpute was carried on with warmth on each fide for ſome time. There is reaſon, howe- 
„ The title is ver, to believe the doctor would either have qualified or confirmed his theſis, had he been 
Latin is, Oratio able to finiſh a Latin work, which was to have been intitled, Medicina Vetus Collectitia 


Anniverſaria 


Harn in Ox auftoribus antiquis non medicis ; for no man was more attentive to the point of fame, nor 
Theatro Regii conſulted it better than he did, by appearing with a greatneſs of mind, that would not 
Medcorum M9)” fuffer him knowing]y to perſiſt in his errors [XK]. This controverſy was not ended (2), 
gii 8 ei. when the doctor was appointed Phy ſician in Ordinary to his prefent Majeſty, on his acceſ- 


em 13 


:-23. Adi-az fion to the throne in 1727: nor was the favour confined to his own perſon; he had after- 


eſt Diſſertatio de wards the pleaſure to ſee his two ſons-in-law become his aſſociates in the ſame ſtation. 
Nummis quibuſ- 


4am a Smyrnzis, There always is, there always muſt be, a lucky train of incidents concurring to the riſe of 
Fo peel: any MAN, in which ſenſe Fortune has undeniably an hand in his elevation; and ſo far 


fs. Dr Mead's elevation muſt not be denied to be the work of Fortune; but at the ſame time 


(=) See more of his merit. He entered into no ſtate parties, nor were his connections in the Facult 


ton's article. formed or governed by any regard to them. Garth and Arbuthnot were both his friends; 
| and, 


[1] His advice, &c. would probably have been fol- * even the beſt rules that can be made, more eſpecial- 
lowed.) An act of Parliament paſſed in 1720, agree- * ly when the danger is at a diſtance. Indeed, as [ 
able to the doctor's directions, but there being great have had no other view than the publick good in this 
divifions at court about this time, a motion was made my —— and the ſatisfaction of doing ſome- 

January 15th, 1721, in the Houſe of Commons, to what towards the relief of mankind under the great- 
bring in a bill to repeal ſo much of the quarentine act * eſt of calamities ; ſo I ſhould not without the utmoſt 
. of the 7 George, as gives the government power to * concern ſee, that any thing of mine gave the leaſt 
remove to a ſhip or peſt-houſe, any perſon whatſoever * countenatice to cruelty and oppreſſion (18).*” By way 
infected with the plague, or healthy perſons out of an of confirmation of this method, he added an account 
infected family from their habitations ; and alſo ſo of that which was taken by his then preſent Majeſty, 
much of the ſaid act as gives power for the drawing of when the plague had entered his German dominions 
lines round any city, town, or place infected: it was in 1712, and 1713: this the doctor received from the 
carried in the affirmative 115 to 40, and accordingly, King's Miniſter, and inferted it as being entirely 

on February 12th enſuing, one act paſſed to repeal agreeable to his own. 
thoſe clauſes, and another confining the power of the [X] He would not knowingly per ſiſi in his errors.] 
(17) Salmon's government to the ſpace of one year (17). In the Beſides the animadverſions Dr Middleton, ano- 
Chron. Hiſt. mean time great clamours were raiſed againſt the doc- ther part of our author's attempt was attacked not 
_— the year. tor ; whereupon, in the 8th edition of his piece in many years ago. The doctor in his diſſertation con- 
OT” 1722, having declared that he continued in the ſame cerning ſome medals ſtruck at Smyrna, in honour of 
| opinion as at firſt, in relation to the treatment of the the Faculty, had eſpouſed the opinion of Mr Chiſhall, 
diſeaſe, proceeds thus: But how far in every ſituation that a college of Phyſicians was ſettled in this city from 
* of affairs it is expedient to grant the powers requiſite the moſt ancient times, and diſtinguiſhed by the privi- 
* for pong all of them in practice, it is not my pro- lege of celebrating annual games in honour of Z/cu- 
per b ſineſs as a phyſician to determine. No doubt, Japius and of Hygea the goddeſs of health. This is al- 


it is equally undeniable, that his arrival to the top of his profeſſion was the juſt reward of 


(18) Preface to 
his Diſcourie 
concerning Pefti- 
lential Conta- 


gion, &c. © 
edition. 


continues he, but at all times theſe powers ought to lowed to be a very ingenious conjecture, but ſaid to be (19) Nummo- 


'Y 


be ſo limited and reſtrained, that they may never built upon no ſufficient grounds, fince theſe medals rum Antiquoru® 


* endanger the rights and liberties of a people. And it may be accounted for with greater 
* may, perhaps, at ſome times, for reaſons with which ferring them to Homer, whoſe 3 ia thereby 
* I will not pretend to meddle, be neceſſary to give determined in favour of Smyrna (19). 

way to popular prejudices and clamours, and reject es | 


robability, by re- Sin bund 


& © 


reid 


(40) 11 De 
Fein arcicle, 
Vol. IJ 


ber of that at Edinburgh October 6 the following year 
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and, though he was himſelf zealouſly attached to the government by principle as well as 
gratitude, yet, as he had lived in the ſtricteſt intimacy with Dr Freind, ſo when that gen- 
tleman, on a ſuſpicion of being engaged in what is called Atterbury's plot againſt the Go- 
vernment, was ſent to the Tower, Dr Mead conftantly viſited him, and was one of thoſe 
who bailed him at the time of his enlargement [LI. Nor was the doctot's generoſity 
reſtrained only to his phyſical brethren, he had a greatneſs of mjnd which extended irſelf 
co all parts of literature in general, and took in the whole compaſs of the Arts and Sciences. 
Mr Carte, who on account of the ſame ſuſpicion with Dr Freind had fled into France, 
having employed himſelf there in collecting materials for an Engliſh tranſlation of the 
Hiſtory of Thuanus, our learned Phy ſician quickly perceived, that this plan might be 
enlarged. He looked on his country as too diſintereſted to deſire to poſſeſs this foreigr 
treaſure alone, and was deſirous England might do for Thuanus more than France ſelf, 
by procuring for all Europe the firſt complete edition of that immortal hiſtory. He there- 
fore ſatisfied Mr Carte for the pains he had taken, and employed Mr Buckley as an editor 
equal to ſuch a taſk ; whoſe three letters, written in Engliſh to the doctor, contain many 
curious particulars concerning the hiſtory itſelf, and the plan of this new edition, to the 
perfection and beauty of which Dr Mead fo liberally contributed (a@). Theſe letters, 
at the doctor's requeſt, were tranſlated into Latin by Mr Profeſſor Ward already men- 
tioned, and prefixed to the front of the work, which was publiſhed in 1733 in ſeven 
volumes folio. Without the interpoſition of Dr Mead, there is great reaſon to fear, that 
the invention of Mr Sutton, to clear ſhips, and other cloſe and confined places, from foul 
and corrupted air by the means of fire, would have ſhared the ſame fate with many other 
uſeful diſcoveries, which ignorance, jealouſy, and often private intereſt, have ſtifled in 
their birth; but fortunately our illuſtrious patron of ſciences being at firſt ſight convinced 
of the advantages of this method, and looking on it as the moſt uſeful diſcovery in Me- 
chanics that this or the laſt age had produced, was determined to allow time and patience 
for the perfecting a ſcheme, which he was poſitive could not but ſucceed in the end.  Ac- 
cordingly, he engaged the Lords of the Admiralty to order a tryal of the new machine to 
be made, at which he aſſiſted with them, and ſeveral Fellows of the Royal Society, whom 
he had intereſted in the ſame cauſe z he preſented a memorial to that learned body (4 5), 
wherein he has clearly demonſtrated both it's ſimplicity and c fficacy, and likewiſe cauſed a 
model of it to be made in copper, which he depoſited in their Muſæum. At laſt, after a 
ten years tedious ſollicitation, he did obtain of the Lords of the Admiralty an order to 
Mr Sutton, to provide all the ſhips of the royal navy with this uſctul machine; and a 
draught with a deſcription being publiſhed in 1749, the doQtor enriched the book with a 
treatiſe on the ſcurvy, in which he drew his materials from the accurate obſervations on 
that terrible diſeaſe that occur in Lord Anſon's Voyage; and founding his directions on 
them, has given ſuch rules, as may be of uſe to preveut thoſe fatal accidents that have ſo 
o ten obſtructed the ſucceſs of naval expeditions. Being arrived at the time of life when 
retirement becomes. neceſſary, he declined the Preſidentſhip of the College of Phyſicians 
in London, which was offered him October 1, 1744, but was elected Honorary Mem- 
The doctor was tar from ſuf- 
fering the laſt ſtage of life to paſs over his head uſeleſsly; he took this occaſion to com- 
poſe new works. His piece upon the ſmall-pox and meaſles had been many years under 
his hands, as appears by a letter of Dr Freind, publiſhed in 1719 (cc); but the treatiſe 
itſelf did not appear 'till 1747. Our learned Phyſician having employed the leiſure hours 
of this long interval in poliſhing and perfecting the work, in which the experience he had 
acquired by a long and ſucceſsful practice muſt needs have been of infinite ſervice to him; 
and accordingly it is much eſteemed by the Faculty, for it's ſimplicity, fidelity, and prect- 
fion, as an elementary treatiſe [1]. His treatiſe De Morbis Biblicis, or the diſcaſes men- 


; oy - tioned 


[LI He bailed Dr Freind ] Dr Freind having employ- 


ed the leiſure which his confinement gave him, in draw- 


[MV] His piece en the ſmall pox is much efleemed.] 
He publiſhed it in Latin under this title; De Yarielis 


ing up a treatiſe on ſome fingular ſpecies of the ſmall- 
pox, and likewiſe his hiftory of phyſick from the time 
of Galen, addreſſed them both to his generous bene- 
factor. But what contributed molt of all to cement 
the union of theſe two great men, was a common 
quarre! that happened ſome years before. Di Mead, 


ia the courſe of his practice, having had frequent op- 


portunities to experience the efficacy of purgatives to 
prevent, or at leaſt to leſſen the ſecondary fever, which 
ſo often proves fatal in the confluent ſmall pox, com- 
municated his diſcovery to ſeveral of his brethren, who 
bad the greateſt ſhare of his confidence, and in parti- 
cular to Radcliffe and Freind ; the latter adopted it, 
and in his commentary on the firſt and third books of 
Llippocrates's Epidemics which he publiſhed in 1717, 
he inſer:ed the letter which Mead had written to him 
ſeven years before, on that ſubje&. "Theſe two 
2 being now conſidered as aſſociated in the 
ame cauſe, a party was immediately formed both 
againſt the ne practice and the favourers of it ; which 
brought on a controverſy, enough of which has been 
already inſerted in theſe memoires ( 20}. 
VOL, V. No. CCLVIII. 


&& morbillis diſſertatis, and annexed to it a tranſlation 
from the Arabic of Rhaſes, in order to ſhew the 
conformity of the practice of the Arabs, with that 
which had been ſo well explained and illuſtrated by 
Sydenham, Freind, and Boerhaave It was the lack 
of theſe great men, who, at his requeſt, had ſent him 
a copy of the only remaining Arabic manuſcript of 
Rhaſes's treatiſe, which is preſeryed at Leyden. It 
was tranſlated by three of the greateſt maſters in that 
language, Negri, Gagnier, an Hunt. A conſtant 
correſpondence had long ſubfiited between Dr Mead 
and Boerhaave, who had been fellow-ſtudents at Ley- 
den. They communicated to each other their obſer- 
vations and projects, and mutually gave and received 
preſents ; and, What is never to be found but among 
truly great men, they were friends though rivals, and 
never loved each other the leſs for differing in ſome 
particulars. In Meag's Treatiſe of Poiſons, we meet 


with two caſes of the Hydrophobia communicated by 
Bocrhaave (21), and it was on the obſervations of his 
friend, that the Profeſſor of Leyden declared in favour 
of inoculation, 


34M 


At the time that Boerhaave was pre- 
paring 
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(a a) Authentic 
Memoirs, p. 40. 
41. 


(56) It is printed 
in Phil. Tran. 
No. 462. The 
methed is, to 
lay 2 pipe from 
the hd into the 
hole that receives 
the aſhes, falling 
from the fire un- 
der the h:p's 
boller ; fo that 
the air will be 
drawn through 
that pipe, when 
the fire-hole and 
the aſh ha le ara 
both cloſed up 


— 


(ce) In a piece 
intitled, De Pur- 
gantibus in ſe- 
cunda Variola- 


rum Confluen- 


tium Febie, &c, 


(21) P. 182, 
183. edit. 1745. 
N. B. Our an- 
thor communica- 
ted three caſes of 
this diſſemper 
to the Royal So- 
ciety, which are 
rinted in Phil, 
Tranſ, No. 333» 
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(44) Theſe 
three Jait of bis 
works were 
wrote and pub- 
liſhed io Latin, 
and, with his 
other two pieces 
already mentio- 
ned in that lan- 
guage, were 
tranſlated into 
Engliſh under the 
doQor's inſpec- 
tion, by Tho. 
Stack, M. D, 
& F. R. 8. 


(22) D Mead 
probabty for this 
reaſon, in the 
laſt edition ot his 
Poiſons, &c. de- 
c'ares, that he 
had never known 
this methcd fail 
of ſurc-ls, if fol- 
lowed d fore the 
hydropllobia be- 
gun, though, in 
the courſe of 39 
years, beſ des the 
exper ier ce of o- 
th-rs, he had 
nd it 1020 
times. Ace unt 
ot Foiſons, p. 
158. edit. 1745. 


Account of 
Poiſons, p 205 
to 208. edit. 
1745. 


(23) Aſtruc's 
Tres it ot the 
Venereal D ſeaſe, 
B II. ch. i. 
p. 232. Eng iſh 
edit. 1754, 4to. 


M E A D. | 
tioned in the Bible, was the product of thoſe hours, which, among wiſe men, conſtitute 
the interval between old age and death; the deſign of it being to reconcile thoſe perſons 
to the Bible, who reject it under colour of it's diſagreement with our knowledge of Na- 
ture FN]. The doctor's laft, and, perhaps, the moſt uſeful of all his works, is his Me- 
dical Precepts and Cautions (dd). Herein, with a candour and ſimplicity ſo charaQteriſtical 
of a great man, he freely communicates all the diſcoveries that his long practice and expe- 
rience had opened to him with regard to different diſeaſes, and their ſeveral cures ; he 
concludes with many ſalutary precepts for preſerving the organs of the body and the facu]- 
ties of the mind perfect and intire to a good old age; and he who at fourſcore teaches.the 
art of longzvity, gives his leſſons with as good a grace, as his ſcholars may learn them 
with a great advantage. We ſee at one view, in this laſt book, how much the art hath 
gained by ſuch a length of time, and ſo ſucceſsful a practice. This is a legacy that our 
author hath bequeathed to his brethren ; valuable, not only for the good it may do, but 
likewiſe as it ſhews the excellent mind of the teſtator. To be able to account in ſuch a 
manner to poſterity for the uſe of his time; to conſecrate the laſt moments of his life to 
the advancement of ſcience and the good of mankind : how worthy is that man to have 
lived who dies thus employed. After the publication of this work, he no longer found 
himſelf in a condition to finiſh any thing; he grew weaker every day, and expired on 
Saturday morning, the 16th of February, 1754, without any viſible ſigns of pain, after a 
confinement to his bed from the Monday morning. On the 23d his body was depoſited 


in the Temple church, in the ſame vault with that of his eldeſt brother abovementioned 


101. 


The doctor was twice married; by his firſt wife, already taken notice of in the 
courſe of this memoir, he had eight children; four of whom died in their infancy. And 
of the reſt, the ſecond daughter, now deceaſed, was married to the late Charles Bertie, of 
Uffington in Lincolnſhire, Eſq; the eldeſt to Dr Edward Wilmott, and the youngeſt to 
Dr Frank Nicholls, both Phyſicians ia Ordinary to his Majeſty [P]. His only ſon, 
Richard Mead, Eſq; is married to Anne, daughter of William Gore, Eſqz of Tring in 
Hertfordſhire, and reſides at Windſor. Soon after his father's deceaſe, he erected a hand- 
ſome marble monument, with a Latin inſcription to his memory, in the north ſide of the 
body of Weſtminſter abbey. The mother of theſe children dying in February 1719, 
the doctor, on the 14th of Auguſt, 1724, married Anne, daughter of Sir Rowland Al- 
ſton, of Odell in Bedfordſhire, Bart. who is ſtill living; but he had no iſſue by her. 
During almoſt half a century he was at the head of his buſineſs, which brought him in 
one year upwards of ſcven thouſand pounds, and between five and fix for ſeveral years, 
His generous and benevolent temper was conſtantly ex-rciſcd in acts of charity. Clergy- 
men, and, in general, all men of learning, were welcome to his advice, and his doors 
were 


paring his edition of Aretæus, he received as a preſent 
from his friend. Wigan's ſplendid edition of that au- 
thor. Yet the Fngliſh Phyfician did not approve of 
the Leyden Profeſſor's notion of the poſſibility of cu- 
ring the ſmall-pox without ſuppuration, and the latter 
as little reliſhed what to him appeared the premature 
uſe of purgatives in the ſame diſtemper. One treated 
as chimerical the notion of antimony and mercury as 
ſpecifics againſt the ſmall pox: the other looked on 
the earthy aſh-coloured moſs as too much cried up in 
the cure of the hydrophobia (22). Dr Mead differed 
likewiſe in opinion from the famous Aſtrue, Phy ſician 
to the French King, concerning the uſe of mercurial 
unttions in the venereal diſeaſe“; he thought the 
ſafeſt way of raiſing a ſalivation, was by internal me- 
dicines, and that external applications were aftended 
with much greater inconveniences. He did not how- 
ever convince the learned Frenchman, who in a ſub- 
ſequent edition of his treatiſe on that diſeaſe, anſwered 
the doQor's arguments (23), for whom he retained the 
higheſt eſteem, and, at the ſame time, the ſtrongeſt 
attachment to his own opinion. We ought not to con- 
clude this remark without taking notice of the picture 
which Dr Mead has drawn in the preface of this trea- 
tiſe on the ſmall-pox, of his antagoniſt Dr Woodward, 
twenty years aſter his death; fo ittrong was his reſent- 
ment of the injuries he received in the controverſy 
mentioned in the preceding remark. And perhaps he 
migh*. be defirous to offer this vidim as a debt due 
from him to the manes of his deceaſed aſſociate Dr 
Freir.d. | 

LN] His deen was to clear up the difficulties in the 
account of ſome diſiempers mentioned in the Bible.) Our 
author pretended that the commentators on the ſcrip- 


tures were not ſufficiently ſkilled in phyfic, to be able 


rightly to underſtand thoſe expreſſions in the ſacred 
writers, Which relate to the ceconomy or the diſorders 
of the human body. And ſome Divines have in their 
turn retorted the objection upon the Phyfician, eſpeci- 
ally in thoſe parts where he pretends to decide upon 
p 9iuts about which themſelvgs are not agreed, ſuch as 


the ſickneſs of Job, the deſcription of old age by the 
author of Eecleſiaſtes, and above all, the famous que- 
ſtion about the demoniacs in the Goſpel ; on this laſt 
ſubje& the doctor looked upon it as an honour to have 
adopted the opinion of his relation the famous Joſeph 
Mede + ; which was, that theſe demoniacs were only 
lunatic and epileptic. | 

O] His eldeſt brother abovementioned.) We have 
already ſeen the firft part of this gentleman's life, 
that he was bred, firſt with the reit of the family, un- 
der a private tutor in his father's houſe, that he went 
next to Grevius at Utrecht, and then made the tour 
of Italy: he was afterwards bred to the Law, entered a 
ſtudent of the Inner-Temple, and being called to the 
Bar, became very eminent in his profeſſion, and was 
choſen a Bencher of Lincoln's-Inn ſome time before his 
death, which happened March 20th, 1732-3, in the 
zd year of his age (24). A handſome monument (24) Ses the in- 
with and inſcription was erected to his memory in the fcription on . 
round of the Temple church, by our doctor, to whoſe auen. 
ſon he left an ample fortune 4. | 

[P] His two fors-in-law are both Phyſicians in Ordi- 
nary to his Majeſty.) The doctor is no waiere ſeen to 
greater advantage than fitting thus, with a ſon on each 
ſide, in the higheſt ſeat of the Faculty, It ſeems in- 
deed, to be in a great meaſure, if not chiefly, owing 
to the influence of his character, and out of reſpect to 
him, as well as to their own merit, that this honour 
was obtained by them. *' Tis certain the doctor took 
all opportunities of recommending that merit to the 
world, to which purpoſe, we find him, in one treatiſe 
(25), reciting an extraordinary caſe of the ſmall pox, 
which paſſed under the care of Dr Wilmot, with that 
Phyfician's remark upon it: and in another, inſerting 
an anatomical deſcription, together with the draughts 
of thoſe parts in a viper and a rattle ſnake, which are 
conterned in their poiſon, comin1nicated by Dr Ni- 
cholls, as alſo a defcription of their appearances in the 
animals put to death by ſwallowing a ſmall quantity 


+ Accordingly 
we nna this Li- 
vine's name 
ſometimes wiite 
ten the lam: 
way with our 
Phy ſician's. Sr: 
the next aries 


I Viz, 402006, 


(25) Vie. that 
uport the {ma l- 
pox and meualles. 


(26) In his Ac. 
count of Pu, 
appendix th rhe 


a f firſf and fifrh 
of laurel wer, in order to aſcertain the poiſonous qua- Ffſays, edit. 
lity thereof { 26). 1745» 
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were always open every morning to the moſt indigent, whom he frequently aſſiſted alſo 
with his purſe ; ſo that, notwithſtanding his great gains, he did not die very rich, being 
perſwaded, that what he got from the publick, could never be beſtowed more honoura- 


bly, than in the advancement of ſcience and the encouragement of the learned, 


In that 


deſign, his large and ſpacious houſe in Great Ormond ftreet was converted into a temple 


of Nature, and a repoſitory of Time. 
pictures and his antiquities. 


He built a gallery for his favourite furniture, his 
His library, by the catalogue publiſhed the year after his 


death, conſiſted of 6592 numbers, containing upwards of 10000 volumes; in which he 
ſpared no expence for ſcarce and ancient editions; for copies well choſen and highly pre- 
ſerved ; for the richeſt and moſt durable bindings; all the ornaments correſponding with 


the value of the authors, and the exact and refined taſte of the owner. 


His Latin, Greek, 


and Oriental, manuſcripts, made no inconſiderable part of his literary monuments. His 
collection of antiques, medals, coins, prints, and drawings, were <quall:d by nothing in 
the kingdom in the hands of a private man, Several pieces of ancient painting, and, 
among others, that of the court of Auguſtus, found at Rome in 1737, had coſt him vaſt 


ſums. 


And as for his collection of pictures by the greateſt maſters, they had been choſen 


with ſo much judgment, that after his death they were ſold for upwards of 3400 pounds, 
about 6 or 700 pounds more than the money he gave for them [J. Nor did he make 
this great collection for his own uſe alone, but frecly opened it to th; inſpection and uſe of 


others. 


Ingenious men were ſure of finding at Dr Mcad's the beſt helps in almoſt all 


their undertakings ; nothing pleaſed him more, than to be the owner of any thing that 
could ſcrve to call every hidden talent into light, to give encouragement to the greateſt 
projects, and to ſee them executed under his own eyes. Scarce any thing curious has 
appcared in England ſince the beginning of this ceptury, but under his patronage, He 
conſtantly kept in his pay a great number of ſcholars and artiſts of all kinds, who were 
continually at work for him, or rather for the publick. As he was a judge of whatever is 
excellent, ſo he admitted nothing elſe into his collect ion; and theſe he always purchafed at 
their value, that is, at any, price. The reſt of his character is drawn to advantage by the 
author ot the Authentic Memoirs of his Life, and may be ſcen bælow [R]. 


[2 } His pictures fold for more than they ecoft bim.] 
| Ve, for up- His books and antiquines fold alſo very well ||. Whence 
wards of 1500 J. it happened, that notwithſlanding the extraordinary 

port, no ways inferior to that. of a nobleman, which he 

conſtantly maintained, yet I am informed, that the mo- 

ney railed by his aſſets, after the diſcharge of all debe, 

&c. did not fall much ſhort of 20000 /. Of thi he be- 

queathed 5co J. to cach family of his grandchileren, 

the iſſue of his three daughters, and the relt came into 

the hands of his ſon, who. beſides the fortune left him 

by his uncle already mentioned, was poſſeſſed of an 

eſtate of about 800 J. per ann. by virtue of the will 

of Sir Thomas Reeves, late Lord Chief Juſtice of the 

(25) His Lord- Common-Pleas (27), His Lordſhip's wife was the 
bin da in 1737+ widow of Foote Eſq; merchant of London, by 
3 1 whom ſhe had a ſon, who dyicg before his mother, 
ber cha Jak. bequeathed to her the juſtmentioned eſtate, which, ſhe 
made it her requeſt to Sir 'Thomas, that he would at 

his deceaſe diſpoſe of it to Dr Mead, who was a di- 

{tant relation, had bcen ſucceſsful in curing her of a 

dropſy, and was very much reſpected both by her and 

her brother Richard Topham, of Windſor, Eſq; to 

whoſe will the doctor was made joint-executor with 

Sir Thomas Reeves, and concurred with him in be- 

towing on Eton college im 1736, that gentleman's 


18) They are valuable collection of books and drawings (28). 
ak n 9 [R] The reſt of his chara&er, Sc.] The writer 
ary MD La- 


mentioned in the text proceeds thus: The doctor's 
[Mead's] reputation, not only as a Phyſician, but as 
* a ſcholar, was fo univerſally eſtabliſhed, that he cor- 
v2 condition that * refponged with all the principal Literati in Europe. 
.— * = * Mr de Boze, whoſe loſs the learned lament no leſs 
dune hall have than the academy to which he did ſo much honour, 
et ges to © kept up the ſtricteſt correſpondence with the doctor. 
them, He frequently received from him ſome valuable 

piece for the cabinet of the French King, and never 
tailed of makirg him a return of the ſame kind. 


tin inſcription, 
Importing the 
pitt to be mace, 


tus's laſt book paſſed from the ſhelves of our Eng- 
ſh worthy to thoſe of his friend abroad, in exchange 
for a thouſand prelents he had received from him. 
A glorious emulation that ennobles human nature, 
and ex inguiſheth in great and generous minds, thoſe 
{parks of envy with which mean and baſe ones are 
apt to canfourd it. Ihe King of Naples ſent to re- 
queſt of Dr Mead a complete collection of all his 
works; and in return, preſented him with the two 
firſt volumes of Sig. Bajardi, which may be looked 
on as an introduction to the collection of the Anti- 
quities of Herculaneum; and at the ſame time, this 
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have an opportunity of ſhewing him all thoſe valu- 
able monuments of antiquity. His years alone, as 
be owned to ſeveral of his friends, prevented his ta- 


king a journey fo ſuited to his taſte and inclination. 


Nothing did more honour to this patron of learning 
than the free and coaſtant acceſs of men of different 
qualifications to his table, who were each employed 
the reſt of the day at his peculiar work or ſtudy, 
There no man's talents were miſplaced, none us 
.onoured with an undue preference: the Scholar 
took his place near the Naturaliſt, and the Mathe- 
matician near the Antiquarian or the Painter. Every, 
one found himſelf ſurrounded with objects capable of 
inſtructing him, or exciting his emulation, .Our 
Mecænas was frequently the only man in company, 
who was acquainted with all their different langua- 
ges, and was able to perform the office of an inter- 
preter to them all: he conſtantly queſtioned them 
in a moſt obliging manner about their different occu- 
pations, taking great pleaſure in commending their 
ſeveral performances and diſcoveries, and by this 
means inſpired them all with emulation, and a re- 
ciprocal eſteem for each other. No foreigner of any 
learning, taſte, or even curioſity, ever came to Lon- 
don without being introduced to Dr Mead ; it would 
have been a ſhame to return home without having 
ſeen him. On theſe occaſions his table was always 
open, and united the magnificence of Princes with 
the pleaſures of Philoſophers. It was principally to 
him, that the ſeveral counties of England and our 
colonies abroad, applied for the choice of their Phy- 
ſicians: as he never recommended any but ſuch 
whoſe capacity he was well aſſured of, ſo he never 
failed to aſſiſt them with his advice and information 
when they had recourſe to him in difficult caſes, and 
required nothing of them in return, but an account 
of their ſeveral diſcoveries and obſervations, of which 
they enjoyed the whole honour. The Philoſophical 
Tranſactions afford us many examples of this kind of 
correſpondence ſo much to the credit of both parties. 
he doctor was like iiæ conſulted by foreign Phyfi- 
cians, from Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Denmark, &. The 
good of mankind and the glory of his country, was 
his favourite, his prevailing principle. It was this 
that engaged him to perſuade Guy the wealthy citi- 
zen to lay out out his immenſe fortune in building a 
new hoſpital for the reception and maintenance of 
the wretched and indigent, who are diſcharged out 
of all others as incurable. It is a great pity that 
the intention of the founder ſhould have been fo 


Prince invited him to his own palace, that he might litile complied with; aud it was perbaps * conſi- 
deration 


® This was 
wrote in 1755. 


Mede, 
D. prefixed to 
his Works, edit. 


1677, fol. p. 1, 
1. 


Fo The Life of 


* 


(6) Ibid. p. 3. 
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(3) R, in parti- 
cular, was Shi- 
boleth unto him, 
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not eaſily pro- 
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Worthies, in Es- 
tex, p. 335» 
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M E D E. 
© deration alone, that prevented Dr Mead's 2 

* the Preſidentſhip which was offered him on the — 
of the firſt Preſident. He was a benefactor to all the 
* other hoſpitals, and was one of the firſt ſubſcribers 
to the Foundling, that noble inſtitution, that will 
* for ever endear the name of Captain Coram to his 
country, and which could never have been attempt- 
ed without the doctor's aſſiſtance Foreigners may 
* perhaps wonder that an hoſpital ſo long wanted in 
* this city ¶ London] ſhould be yet but new ; but they 
* will be ſtill more ſurprized, that a foundation of 
* leſs than twenty years ſtanding *®, which owes it's 
* being only to the voluntary contributions of private 


perſons, ſhould have all the ſtability of the moſt an- 
cient. He was the friend of Pope, of Halley, of 
Newton, and placed their portraits in his houſe near 
the buſts of their great matters the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. He preſented to the college of Phy ſi- 
cians a marble buſto of Dr Harvey, done by an et- 
cellent hand, from an original picture in his poſſeſ- 
fon (20); to which it is to be wiſhed, that his own 
may hereafter be added by ſome worthy ſucceſſor, 
animated by the ſame ſpirit, with this inſcription, 
which he had choſen for his motto, | 


NON SIBI SED TOTI (30). 


P 


MEDE [Joszyn], one of the moſt learned Engliſh Divines in the laſt century, was 
born in October 1586, at Berden in Eſſex, of a good family [A]. His education in 
Grammar-learning, was firſt at Hoddeſdon in Hertfordſhire, and afterwards at Weatherſ- 
field in Eſſex. Whilſt he was at this laſt ſchool, going to London upon ſome occaſion, 
he bought Bcllarmin's Hebrew Grammar: And, though his maſter, who had no ſkill in 
that language, told him it was not a book fit for him; yet he ſtudied it with ſo much 
eagerneſs, that in a little time he acquired no ſmall ſkill in the Hebrew language. En- 
couraged by the pregnancy of his parts, his aſſiduous induſtry, and great proficiency in 
learning, his friends ſent him in the year 1602 to Chriſt's college in Cambridge; where 
the improvements he made in a ſhort time, by his great application joined to excellent natural 
_ became ſo conſpicuous, that they drew upon him the eyes not only of his own col- 
ege, but of the whole Univerſity [B] By that time he had taken the degree of Maſter 
of Arts, which was in 1610, he had made ſo uncommon a progreſs through all kinds of 
Acadcmical ſtudies, that he was looked upon as an accompliſhed ſcholar (a) [C]. The 
firſt ſpecimen he gave of it, was in a Latin Addreſs [Di to Dr Andrews, then Biſhop of 


tin mer ing 
upon it, hre. 
by t 2PPears tg 
be given i» the 
year 1730, 


(3©) Authentic 
Account, c. 4 


55 to by. 


Ely, and afterwards of Wincheſter; which thut great Prelate, a conſummate judge and 


patron of learning, ſo well liked, that he not only ſtood our author's firm friend upon an 
occaſion that offered ſoon after; but alſo defired him for his houſhold-chaplain : which 
office, however, Mr Mede civilly refuſed, as valuing the liberty of his ſtudies above 
any hopes of preferment [E], and eſteeming that treedom which he enjoyed in his cell 
(for ſo he uſed chearfully to term the college) as the haven of all his wiſhes (5). Here he 
was happily fixed, by being choſen Fellow, through the particular intereſt and application 
of Biſhop Andrews [F], and became an eminent and faithful tutor GJ. Soon after his 


being 
[4] Of a good family.) He was related to the fa- he was wont to cenſure it, as ſavouring too much of 
mily of Sir ohn Mede (or Mead) of Lofts hall, in his infancy in Divinity, and firſt thoughts, and affecta- 


the pariſh of Wendon-loughts, alias Lofrs, in the 
county of Eſſex (1).—When he was about ten years 
old, both he and his father fell fick at the ſame time 
of the ſmall-pox: to the father it proved mortal, and 
to the ſon very hazardous; however he eſcaped. [lis 
mother married afterwards one Mr Gower, of Naſing 
in Eſſex, by whom he was ſent to ſchool (2). 

[E] Not only of his own college, but of the whole 
uni verſity.] Theſe improvements could not but be the 
more * obſervable in him, becauſe he wanted that fe 
* licity of atterance, which uſeth to ſer off ſl' ght parts; 
and had ſo great a heſitation in his ſpeech, as render- 
ed his expreſſion painful to himſelf, and lefs pleaſing 
to others (3). Which made him declire all publick 
diſputations and other exerciſes, as not to be per- 
formed by him without great difficulty : his labour 
in them (as he was wont to tell his familiar acquain- 
tance) being double to that of others, in regard he 
was put to ſtudy, not for matter only, but for words; 
not to expreſs his mind (for they naturaily follow a 
good and clear apprehenſion) but for words that he 
could utter, But in time, and with proper care, 
he attained to ſo great a maſtery over that infirmity, 
that he was able to deliver a whole ſermon without 
any conſiderable heſitation (4). 

[C That he was looked upon as an accompliſhed 
ſcholar.) For he was an acute Logician, an accurate 
Philoſopher, a ſkillful Mathematician, an excellent 
Anatomiſl, (being uſually ſent for, when they had any 
Anatomy in Caius college.) a great Philologer, a ma- 
ſter of many Languages, and a good proficient in the 
ſtedies of Hiſtory and Chronology. The author of 
his life adds, that he mentions theſe things not only to 
ſhow bis indefatigable diligence, but allo to declare 
how great perfections may be attained by an aſſiduous 
induſtry : and withal to manifeſt the unreaſonableneſs 
of that complaint, Ars /onga, Vita brevis (5). 

[D] The firſt ſpecimen he gave of it, was in a Latin 
Aaareſs, c.] | he ſubjeR of it was, De ſandlitate re- 
lati va, &c. of relative holiacſls. In his maturer years, 


tion of ſtyle; and therefore he never publiſhed it. 
However, it gained the approbation and eſteem of the 
learned Prelate, to whom it was preſented (6). 

LE] 4s valuing the liberty of his fludies above any 
hopes of preſermert.] This very ſtrong inclination to 
learning he manifeited very early. For, when he was 
a ſchool-boy, his uncle, Mr Richard Mede, a mer- 
chant, who had then no children, ſent for him, and 
offered to adopt him for his ſon, it he would live with 
him: but he accepted not the offer, ſhewing betimes, 
that no worldly allurement was ſufficient to entice him 
from his ſtudies (7). 


(6)14.p 1. 
See all his Letp 
ters, p. dz. 


(7) Life, &, 


[FI Through the particular intereſt and application ®' 3 


of Biſhop Andrews.) The author of the Appendix to 


Mr Mede's Life informs us (8), That Mr ede had 8) Appen'a, 


continued in the Univerfity until after he took the de- 
gree of Maſter of Arts, and had already received ſome 
range preteritions at elections, Dr Cary, {afterwards 
b ſhop of Exeter, then head of the college entertain- 
ir ga very cauſeleſs jealouſie of him, that he looked tos 
much tynvards Genewa. Within a ſhort time after, the 
college had private notice of a ſtranger who had got a 
mandamus tor a fellowſhip, either vacant or like to be 
ſo. his news haſtened them to a preventing election; 
and now the maſter was contented to hear of Mr Me de. 
He is choſen, but conditionally and proviſionally, that 
if the mandamus be not diverted, and ſhall be over 
powerfully urged, he muſt recede. Mr Mede there- 
fore maturely makes his application to B:hop Andrews, 
by whoſe aſſiſtance he is now confirmed Fellow of that 
college to which he owed his education, and for which 
he had fo filial a dearneſ. Out of religious gratitude, 
he ſolemnly vowed to lay afide every tenth ſhilling he 
ſhould ever receive in the college, and to dedicate it 
to pious uſes. | 

IG] And became an eminent and faithful tutor] 
This important charge he managed with great pru- 
dence, and equal diligence. After he had by daily 
lectures well grounded his pupils in humanity, logick, 
and philoſophy, and by frequent converſations —_— 

| f 
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M E D E. 


being choſen Fellow, he was a 


: a 922929 


ppointed Reader of the Greek lecture of Sir Walter Mild- 


may's foundation, and held it the reſt of his life: which rendered that tongue, as alſo ſe- 


veral others, very familiar to him. He ſo entirely devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of all uſe- 
ful knowledge, that he made even the time which he ſpent in his recreatioas ſerviceable 
to his deſign. For, as he allowed himſelf little or no exerciſe but walking, when he and 
others were walking in the fields or in the college-garden, he would rake occaſion to ſpeak 
of the beauty, ſignatures, and uſeful properties of the plants then in view; he being a 
curious floriſt, an accurate botaniſt, and thoroughly verſed in the book of nature (c). The 
chief delight he took in company, was, to diſcourſe with learned friends: particularly, 
with Mr William Chappel, afterwards Provoſt of Trinity-college in Dublin, and Biſhop 
of Cork and Roſs (d). In his private Studies, he employed himſelf principally in the 
moſt abſtruſe parts of learning, and ſuch as were moſt remote from the vulgar track : 
which qualified him for his ſubſcquent deep and much admired Commentarics on the Re- 
velation of St John |]. In his younger years, he ſpent much time and pains in the 
depths of Aﬀrology 3 but he ſoon diſcovered the vanity and weakneſs of that fanciful 
art [I]: and applied himſelf, with great vigour and ſucceſs, to the more uſeful fiud / of 
Hiſtory and Antiquities, b«th ſacred and protane [X] At the inſtance of the Maitcr ef 
his college, he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity in 1618 (e). But his Modeſty 
and Humility reſtrained him from taking the degree of Doctor. And, our of the ſame 
principle, he refuſed, in 1627, the Provoſtſhip of Trinity-college rear Dublin, into 
which he had been clected, upon the recommendation of Archbiſhop Uſher: as he de- 
clined it again, when it was offered him a ſecond time, in 1630 (f, [L]. The generous 
deſign, of bringing about an univerſal Pacification among Proteſtants, did much employ 
his thoughts, as appears from ſeveral letters that paſſed between him and John Dury ard 
Mr Hartlib, the ſtrenuous promoters of that glorious deſign (g) [MJ]. His Charity was 


flood what particular ſtudies they might be moſt pro- 
fitably employed in, he gave them his advice accord- 
ingly: and when they were able to go alone, he choſe 
rather to {et every one his daily taſk, than conſtantly to 
confine himſelf and them to preciſe hours for lectures. 
In the evening they all came to his chamber to ſatisfy 
him that they had performed the taſk he ſet them. 
The firſt queſtion which he uſed then to propound 
to every one in his order was, Quid dubitas ? What 
doubts have you met in your ſtudies to day? (For he ſup- 
poled, that To doubt of nothing, and To underſiand no- 
thing, were verifiable alike.) Their doubts being pro- 
poſed, he reſolved their queſtions, and io ſet them up- 
on clear ground to proceed more diſtincily. And then, 
having by prayer commended them and their ſtudies to 
God's protection and bleſſing, he diſmiſſed them to 
their lodgings (9). 

UH] Commentaries on the Revelation of St Jobn.] 
They were publiſhed by himſelf, at Cambridge, in 
1627. 4to. under this tide, C/awvis Apocalyptica, ex in- 
natis & inſitis Viſionum characteribus eruta & demon- 
Irata. i. e. A Key to the Apocalypſe, &c. to which 
he added in 1632, In Sancti Ioannis Apacalypfin Com- 
mentarius, ad amuſſim Cla vis Apocalyptice. i. e. A 
Commentary on the Apocalypſe of St John, corre- 
ſpond ing exactly to his Key, &c. The Clavis was re- 
printed after werds at London; and in Engliſh in 1650, 
4to. Theſe learned pieces were received with great 
citeem and approbation, both at home and abroad 
(10), 

[J] Put he ſeen diſcovered the vanity and weakneſs 
ef that fanciful art.) The reſult cf all his ſearches in- 
to that curious art, was only this, That the celeſtial 
Il:minaries having an unqueſtionable influence upon all 
{:blunary bodies, in the like poſition of the heavens, 


mey reaſonably be thought to have a fimilitude in 


their operation, and thereby to cauſe a ſy mpathy in 
things produced under like conſtellations, and an anti- 
pathy under different But this not extending further 
tnan a natural inclination, and being in men alterable 
by cuſtom, education, and infinite external impedi- 
ments, he judged it not (without extreme vanity) to 
be preſumed upon as an infalliblble ground of predic- 
tion of future actions; eſpecially in ſuch things where- 
in men, acting out of choice, run counter, many times, 
to their natural inclinations. Or, to uſe his own 
words, That Sur2iis [agenii ſhould beget Ju 
in AFionis, this is from no neceility ; becauſe it 
* 15 in man's power and liberty, who is naturally ill- 
* diſpoſed, yet through the improvements of art, and 
* eſpecially by the grace of God, to become good 
* or better, as the divine goodneſs ſhall minilter op- 
« portunity (11). . , 

[K] And applied himſelf ——— to the fludy of Hifto- 
ry and Antiquities, both ſacred and profane.) He ap- 
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diffuſive, 


plied himſelf particularly to a curious enquiry into thoſe 
mytterious ſciences, which made the ancient Chaluæ- 
ans, Egyptians, and other nations, ſo famous ; tracing 
them, as fur as he could have any light to guide him, 
in their oriental ſchemes and figurative expreſſions, as 
likewiſe in their hieroglyphicks ; not forgetting alſo 
to enquire into the oneirocriticks of the Ancients. 
Which he did the'rather, becauſe of that affinity which 
he conceived they might have with the language of the 
Prophets, to the underſtanding of whom he ſhewed a 
molt ardent deſire. His humanity ſtudies and mathe- 
mit cal labours were but initial things, which he made 
ſubſervient to a more perfect knowledge of Divinity. 
As a compleat Divine mutt be well acquainted with 
Hiſtories of all ſorts, thoſe eſpecially which concern 
the Church of God ; our author, therefore, made 
his way by the knowledge of all Hiſtories, general, 
national, ancient and modern, ſacred and ſecular. 
He was a curious and laborious ſearcher of Antiquities 
relating to Religion, Etunick, Jewiſh, Chriſtian, and 
Mahometan. To which he added other attendants, 
neceſſary for the better underitanding the more difficult 
paſſages of Scripture ; namely an accurate knowledge 
of the Ichnography of the Tabernacle and Temple, 
the order of the ſervice of God therein, as alſo of the 
city of Jeruſalem, together with an exact topography 
of the Holy Land; beſides other Jewiſh Antiquities, 
Scripture-chronology, and the exact calculation of 
times, fo far eſpecially as ſerved for the ſolving or 
clearing of thoſe difficulties and obſcure paſſages that 
occur in the Hiſtorical part of Scripture. His great 
knowledge in all which branches, is ſufficiently plain 
from his learned writings (12). 

[LJ As he declined it again, when it was offered 
him a ſecond time, in 1630 ] The height of his ambi- 
tion was, only to have had ſome ſmall donative fine 
cure made additional to his fellowſhip, or to have been 
placed in ſome collegiate church, or rural college : 
Some ſuch place of quiet retirement from the noiſe 
and tumults of the world. with a moderate competency, 
was the top and utmoſt of his defires. And, therefore, 
when a report was ſpread, that he was. made chaplain 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he thus expreſſed 
himſelf, in a letter to one of his friends. *© That he 
* had lived, till the beſt of his time was ſpent, in 
* tranquillitate & ſeceſſu; and now that there is but 
* alictle left, ſhould I (faith he) be ſo unwiſe, ſup- 
* poſe there were nothing elſe, as to enter now into a 
* tumultuous life, where I ſhould not have time to 
think my own thoughts, and muſt of neceflity diſ- 
* pleaſe others or myſelf? Thoſe who think ſo, know 
* not my diſpoſition in this kind to be as averſe, as 
* ſome perhaps would be ambitious (13). 

LM] The flirenuous promoters of that glorious deſig u.] 
Mr Mede's ſentiments upon that point, were, firſt, 
34 N That 
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diffuſive, and large, conſidering the ſmallneſs of his revenues [N]: for he devoted to God 


and 


ty 


7 
a 


apart the tenth of his yearly incomes to charitable and pious uſes. But his Frugali- 
Temperance always afforded him plenty (4) OJ. His prudent moderation, either 


in declaring or defending his private opinions, was very remarkable: as was alſo his free- 
dom from partiality [P], prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, pride, paſſion and ſelt-love, flattery 


and covetous ambition (7). 


And he was exemplary for meekneſs, patience, and every 
other virtue: equally remote from ſuperſtition, and a 


prophane turn of mind (t). His 


works, of which a particular account is given below [2], are a ſufficient proof of his great 


*% 


That all fides ſhould yield, and abate—of their pre- 


tenſions. 


J am, faith he, ſo far inclinable to Peace, 


* that I can yield to a Chriſtian communion at as great 
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a diſtance of opinions as any Proteſtant whatſoever. 
For I hold, communion is not to be broken but for 
Fundamentals : of which kind I take none of the 
differences between the Calviniſts and Lutherans to 
be—— Nor do I think this Union, which every 
true Chriſtian ought ſo much to defire, will ever be 
brought to paſs by a full deciſion of the controverſies; 
but only by abating of that vaſt diſtance which con- 
tention hath made, and approaching the differences 
ſo near, as either party may be induced to tolerate 
the other, and acknowledge them for brethren and 


members af the ſame body (14).—— But, Lord! 


(faith he elſewhere) is there any hope of a Pacifica- 
tion, whileſt each party ſtudies to maintain their ad- 
vantage againſt the other entire? A joyner cannot 
ſet two pieces of timber together without paring 
ſomething from either (15).” And he obſerves, 
how hard it is for men who have once drawn bloud 
in theſe controverſies, i. e. have publickly engaged 
and declared themſelves in them, to liiten to any 
overture of peace (16).” Secondly, With regard to 


Fundamentals, He propoſed to make two ſorts of 
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Fundamental articles, Fundamentals of Salvation, 
and Fundamentals of Ecclefiaſtical Communion ; one 
of ſuch as are neceſ/arii cognitu & creditu ad ſalutem 
{neceſſary to be known and believed in order to ſal- 
vation] ſimply and abſolutely, and therefore no 
Chriſtian ſoul that ſhall be ſaved uncapable to under- 
ſtand them; another, of ſuch as are neceſſarii creditu 
ad communionem eccleſiaſticam [neceſſary to be believ- 
ed for eccleſiaſtical communion} in regard of the 
predeciſion of the Church. The firſt not to be of 
ſuch truths as are merely ſpeculative, and contained 
only in the underſtanding ; but of ſuch only as have 
a neceſſary influence upon the act and function of 
Chriſtian life.— Such, namely, as without the know- 
ledge and belief whereof we can neither invocate the 
Father aright, nor have that faich and reliance upon 
him and his Son our Mediator Jeſus Chriſt, which 
is requiſite to remiſſion of fins and the hope of the 
L. e to come. How far this ratio of a Fundamental 
article will firetch, I know not; but believe it will 


fetch in molt of the articles of the Apoſtles Creed. 


—— Concerning the ſecond fort of Fundamentals, 
viz. neceſſary ad communionem ecclefiaſiicam ; it is 
not fit that the Church ſhould admit any to her com- 
munion, which ſhall profeſſedly deny or refuſe their 
aiſent to ſuch catholick truths as ſhe hath anciently 
declared, by univerſal authority, for the ſymbol and 
badge of ſuch as ſhould have communion with her. 
And this fort of Articles without doubt fetches a 
greater compaſs, and comprehends more than the 
other, as being ordinate and meaſured by another 
end, to wit, of Diſcipline ; and ſo contains not only 
ſuch truths, the knowledge whereof and aſſent 
whereto is neceſſary unto the being of Chriſtian liſe, 
but alſo the well-being thereof; and therefore not 
needful to be underſtood of every one diſtinctly and 
explicitely as the former, but implicitely only, and 
as far as they ſhall be capable or have means to come 
to the knowledge thereof (17).“ He adds elſewhere, 
* The way to determine Fundamental articles muſt 
be made very ſhort, eafie and evident; or it will 


breed as many controverſies as are about the points 


themſelves in queſtion, — It is not fit that a confeſſion 


* which concerns all that will be ſaved to know and re- 


member, ſhould be any long or tedious diſcourſe. — 
The Confeſſion we ſeek for ſhould be but Summa cre- 
dendorum (18)." s 


[N] His Charity was difuſive and large, cenſider- 


ing the ſmallneſs of his revenues.) For he had only 
what his place in the college afforded him (19), and 
yet out of that he ſpared a tenth part, as is ſaid 
above. But he had a noble motive for his charity: 


and 


He conſidered alms under the notion of a Lord's tent 
and tribute of Thankſgiving, which God the Lord of 
all (whoſe is the earth and the fulneſs thereof) juſtly 
requires from us, that thereby we may teſtify our ac- 
knowledging of God as our great Landlord, and our- 
ſelves his tenants, that hold all we have of him. —There- 
fore he looked upon Alms giving, not as an arbitrary 
thing, left to mens choice or diſcretion tobe done or omit- 
ted; but as a neceilary and 1ndiipenſavle duty (20). 
[O] But his Frugality and Temperance always af- 
forded him plenty.) As to his Frugality ; He carefully 
avoided the occaſions of unneceſſary expences ; and 
when he faw others laviſhly fpending beyond their in- 
come, and not wiſely proportioning their Expences to 
their Receipts, he uſed to ſay, They wanted the eſti- 
mative faculty. Then with regard to his Temperance; 


What he ate and drank, was rather to ſuffice nature, 


than indulge his appetite; it confiſting ordinarily of his 
College-commons, and the ſmaller ſort of beer. — The 
obſervations made by the writer of his life, upon this 
ſubject, are well worth our attention. It is, faith he, 
* a moſt approved and experienced truth, That for 
* the enabling a man to a free and chearful exerciſe 
of Chriſtian Charity, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
he retrench and cut off all needleſs expences either 
about apparel or diet, building, or ſports and recrea- 
tions, &. Otherwiſe frequent or exceſſive treat- 
ments, pride and curioſity about attire and dreſs, 
will ſoon make charity bare and cold, and at laſt 
quite ſtarve it. Where much 1s laid out upon back 
or belly, there will be but little ſpared for beneſi- 
cence.— Where ſo much is ſolemnly offered in ſa- 
crifice, as eſpecially at great feaſts, to that falſe god, 
the Belly, (and the belt and fatteſt is offered up, and 
withall the ſweeteſt, for large drink offerings to that 
mortal and periſhing god ;) there will be but little 
reſerved for the ſacrifices of communicating and do- 
ing good, with which the eternal and only true God 
is well pleaſed (21).” 
[PI 4s was alſo his freedom from partiality.] This 
is ſufficiently evident from his Works; and he declare3 
the ſame in the ſtrongeſt words, particularly in the 
following paſſages, extracted from his Letters, I 
* thank God, ſays he, I never made any thing hither- 
to the caſter of my reſolutions but Reaſon and Evi- 
* dence, on what fide ſoever the advantage or diſad- 
vantage fell (22).”—* If I have hit upon any truth, 
* it is wholly to be attributed to my indifferency in 
* ſuch ſearches, to embrace whatſoever I ſhould find, 
* without any regard whether it were for the advan- 
tage of one ſide or other, and not to any ability be- 
* yond others. Freedom from prejudice, fudium par- 
© tium, or defire to find for this ſide rather than that, 
* (which I confeſs I endeavour as much as I can poſ- 
* ſibly to ſubdue myſelf unto) is ſufficient with a little 
* diligence to diſcover more than I have yet done (23) 
But, as he obſerves in the ſame place, * Mundus amat 
* decipi magis quam doceri, [the world loves rather to 
be deceived than taught] and will never entertain 
any man well that ſhall deal ingenuouſly with them.“ 
Elſewhere, he complains to the ſame purpoſe, * You 
© ſee what an invincible miſchief prejudice is, and fu- 
dium partium ; it leaves no place for admiſſion of 
truth that brings any diſadvantage to the fide : 
* that's the rule which they examine all by (24). 
[2] His Works, Sc.] He publiſhed himſelf, in his 
life time, as is ſaid above (25), Clawis Apocalyptica, 
& Commentationes Apacalyfticez together with his 
« Treatiſes concerning Churches,” and “ Of the 
© name Altar, or ©7129 34: :5!, anciently given to the 
© Holy Table The reſt were publiſhed after his de- 
ceaſe; and, in the beſt edition of his works put out 
by Dr J. Worthington in the year 1677, the whole 
are diſpoſed in the following order, being divided in- 
to Five books. I. The firſt book contains fifty three 
Diſcourſes on Feveral Texts of Scripture ; making a 
courſe of ſermons for the whole year: All which 
| were 


(20) Ibid, p. 214 


(21) Life, k. 
p. 24, 25. 


(22) P. 8.8, 


(23) P. 331, 


(24) P. 883. 


(25) Note IH] 
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and extenſive learning. But ſome of his notions about the Millennium, &c. have been 
found liable to exception. We ſhall give below an extract of what he ſays concerning Dæ- 
moniacks [(R J. This learned man died October 1, 1638, aged 52; having ſpent above 


two thirds of his time in his coll 


ege. The next day, he was buried in the inner chapel 
of the college, about the middle oi the area on the ſouth fide. 


He gave in his will 100 /. 


to the poor of the town of n legacies to his kindred; and the remainder 


of his eſtate, amounting to 300 /. to 


is college (/). 


As to his perſon: He was of a 


comely proportion, and a middle flature. His eye was full, quick, and ſparkling : his 
whole countenance ſedate and grave; awful, but withal tempered with an inviting ſweet- 
neſs. And his behaviour was friendly and affable, intermixed with becoming cheartul- 


neſs and inoffenſive pleaſantry (m) [S]. 


were delivered in publick (either in the College-cha- 
pel, or in ſome great auditory) except the Diſcourſe 
upon Iſaiah ii. 2, 3. which was written by the author 
for the ſatisfaction of a friend, that deſired his opini- 
on concerning that prophecy. The IId book contains 
ſuch tracts and diſcourſes on ſeveral texts of Scriptare, 
as were of the like argument and deſign ; viz. About 
churches, and tae worſhip of God therein ; Of the 
Chriſtian Sacrifice, in nine chapters: Of the name of 
©v714:1pin%, abovementioned ; and Concis ad Cle- 
rum Book III. contains his Treatiſes upon Prophe- 
tical Scripture ; viz. Clavis, & Commentationes Apo- 
calyptice : Opuſcula nonnulla ad rem Apocalygticam 

ectantia. A Paraphraſe and Expoſition of the Pro- 
phecie of St Peter, Ep. ii. ch. 3. concerning the day 
of Chriſt's ſecond coming: The Apoſtaſy of the latter 
times; or the Gentiles Theology of Demons revived 
in the latter times amongſt Chriſtians, in worſhipping 
of Angels, & c. Repreſented in ſeveral diſcourſes upon 
1 Tim. iv. 1, 2, &.— Daniel's Weeks explained, ch. 
Ix. 24, Kc. Regnum Romanum eſt regnum Yuartum 
Deanielis, e ii. 40, &c. c. vii. 7, &. Revelatio Anti- 
chrifti, ſeu de numeris Danielis 1290. 1335 cap xii. 
11, 12. The IVth book contains his Epiſtles to ſeve- 
ral learned men; whoſe Letters are alſo inlerted, 
otherwiſe his Anſwers to them had been leſs intelli- 
gible. The letters in this book are ninety eight in 
number. The Vth and laſt book comprehends Frag- 
menta Sacra, or ſuch Miicellanies as could not well 
come under any of the forementioned general heads ; 
viz. The diſpoſition of the years of Jehoiakim, accor- 
ding to the ſeveral events mentioned in Scripture. 
The myſtery of St Paul's converſion, &. An anſwer 
concerning a diſcourſe inferring from the ſeptenary 
types of the Old Teſtament, and other arguments, 
That the world ſhould laſt ſeven thouſand years. An 
explication of Pf. xl. 6. compared with Heb. x. 5. D. 
Hieronymi pronunciata de dogmate Millenariorum. Ver- 
ba Gaii apud Euſebium Hiſt. Eccleſ l. 3. c. xxii. De 
nomi ne Antichriſti apud S. Johannem 1. Epiſt. c. ii. 
v.18 Sc Placita Doctorum Hebræcrum de Babylonis 
ſeu Rome excidio. Obſervations upon the Apocalypſe, 
&c.— Some of his poſthumous pieces had been publiſh- 
ed before at ſeveral times, namely, in 1638, 1641, 
1642, and 1652. NC 

[R We ſhall give an extract of what he ſays con- 
cerning D-emoniacks.] It is in his Treatiſe, intituled 
The Apoſlaſy of the latter Times, that he ſpeaks of them: 
And what he faith is reducible to theſe few heads: 
* Dzmons in the Gentiles Theology were Deaffri, or 
an inferior ſort of Deified Powers, as a middle be- 
* tween the ſovereign Gods and mortal men.—The 
Sovereign or higheſt Gods, which amongſt them 
were properly called Gi, were thoſe whom they 
ſuppoſed to be in the heavens, yea in the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, whence they called them Dit Superi, Dii 
cceleſtes, whom they affirmed to have neither begin- 
ning nor ending — Now theſe Sovereign or Celeſtial 
Gods they ſuppoſed ſo ſublime and pure, as might 
not be prophaned with approach of earthly things, 
or with the care and managing of mortal mens buſi- 
neſſes; and therefore they bring in that middle fort 
of divine Powers which they call Aaiuorss or 
A2114/t4, Demons, to be as Mediators and agents 
between the Sovereign Gods and mortal men. — This 
was the cecumenical philoſophy of the Apoſtles 
times, and of the times before them. Thales, Py- 
thagoras, all the Academicks, and Stoicks, and not 
many to be excepted, unleſs the Epicures, taught 
this Divinity (26).— As to the original of Dæmons, 
They were the Souls of men deified or canonized af- 
ter death. Baal, or Bel, or Belus, was the firſt dei- 
fed King: Hence Dzmons are called in Scripture 
© Baalim. The Heathens fancied, that the ſouls of 
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* men took degrees after death: iſt They commen- 
* ced Heroes, who were as probationers to a Dæmon- 
* ſhip; then, after a time ſufficient, Dzmons ; and 
* after that, if they deſerved well, to a more ſublime 
degree. This order of Dæmons, or Soul-gods, was 
* called by the elder Romans Penates, Lares, and 
* Manii Dei; and when once they began to canonize 

their deceaſed Emperors (which was from the 
time of Auguſtus,) they called them Divi. — But be- 
fides theſe — their theologiſts bring in ano- 
ther kind of Dæmons more high and ſublime, which 
had never been the fouls of men, nor ever were linkt 
to a mortal body, but were from the beginning, or 
without beginning, always the ſame. | his fort of 
Demons doth firiy anſwer and parallel that fort of 
{piricual powecs which we call Angels, as the former 
doth thoſe which with us are called Saints (27).— 
The manner aud way of worſkipping tne Demons 
and retaining their preſence, was by conſecrated 
images and pillars. Images were as bodies for Dz- 
mons to animate and dwell in. The Sovereign and 
celeſtial Gods were worſhipped in the ſun. moon, 
and ſtars, where they were ſuppoſed to dwell : But 
Images and Columns were for Dzmons. Another 
piece of Dæmon doctrine, was the worſhipping of 
Demons in their reliques, ſhrines, and ſepulchtes. 
he Gentiles temples were nothing but the ſepul - 
chres of dead men (28). 

In another place, he expreſſes himſelf in the follow- 
ing words, with reſpect to the Dzmoniacks mentioned 
in the Goſpels.— I make no queſtion, faith he, but 
* that now and then the ſame befalls other men, 
whereof I have experience myſeif, b wit, to marvel 
how theſe Læmoniacks ſhould ſo abound in and 
about that nation, [the Jewiſh] which was the peo- 

ple of God ; (whereas in other nations and their 
writings we hear of no ſuch;) and that too, as it 
ſhould ſeem, about the time of our Saviour's being 
on earth only, becauſe in the time before we find no 
mention of them in Scripture. The wonder is yet 
the greater, becauſe, it ſeems, notwithſtanding all 
this, by the ſtory of the Goſpel, not to have been 
accounted then by the people of the Jews any ſtrange 
or extraordinary thing, but as a matter uſual ; nor 
beſides is taken notice of by any foreign ſtory. To 
meet with all theſe difficulties, (which I ſee not 
how otherwiſe can be eaſily ſatisfied) I am perſuaded 
(till I ſhall hear better reaſon to the contrary) that 
theſe Dzmoniacks were no other thin ſuch as we 
call Mad-men and Lunaticks : — Underſtand me to 
mean, not of deliration ex vi morbi [i. e. not deli- 
rious, or phrenitick, ] or of ſimple dotage, but Me- 

* lancholici and Mamiaci, [Melancholick, and raving 
* mad;] whereunto add morbus Comitialis or falling 
© ſickneſs, and whatſoever is properly called Lunacy. 
© Such as theſe, the Jews and Gentiles believed to be 
© troubled and acted with evil ſpirits (29).* — This paſ- 
ſage ſeems to have given riſe to the controverſy be- 
tweea Dr A. A. Sykes, and his antagoniſts on the 
ſubje& of Demoniacks. 

[S] Intermixed with becoming. chearfulneſs and inof- 
Fenſrve pleaſantry.] Some of his ſayings are recorded 
by the author of his life, being as follows: That he 
«who cannot hold his tongue can hold nothing (30). That 
he never found himſelf prone to change his hearty affec- 
tions to any one, for mere difference in opinion (31). 1 
cannot believe, (aid he, that Truth can be prejudiced by 
the diſcovery of Truth ; but I fear that the maintenance 
thereof by fallacy or falſchaad may not end with a ble/- 
feng (32). Laſtly, Such fellow-commoners, who 
* came to the univerſity only to ſee it and be ſeen in it, 
be called the Univerſity-tulips, that made a gaudy 


* ſhew for a while (33). C 
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MIDDLETON [Sir Hun], a publick-fpirited man, and. a very great Berie- 
factor to the city of London by bringing the New River thither. He was a native of 
Denbigh in North Wales, and a Citizen and Goldſmith of London [A]. Though that 
great city was then furniſhed with water by means of ſixteen common Conduits, beſides 
the larger ſupply it received from the noble river Thames; yet they not being found ſuffi- 
cient, other methods were deviſed, to bring in treſh ſupplies. For that purpoſe, three 
acts of Parliament were obtained: one in the 1oth of Queen Elizabeth, and the two 
others in the 3d and 4th of King James the Firſt's reign; granting the citizens of Lon- 
don full power to bring a river from any part of. Middleſex and - Hertfordſhire, to ſerve 
the city. But after ſeveral attempts, and long and deliberate conſideration, the expence 
being looked upon as infinite, and the danger and difficulty extreme ; the project was in 
a manner laid aſide as impracticable. Till at length it was undertaken by the brave Hugh 
Middleton; in conſideration of which, the city conterred upon him and his heirs, on the 
1ſt of April 1606, the full right and power of the act of parliament, granted unto them 
in that behalf. Having theretore taken an exact ſurvey of all ſprings and Rivers in Mid- 
dleſex and Hertfordſhire, he made choice of two ſprings; one in the pariſh of Amwell 
near Hertford, and the other called Chadwell,. in or near the pariſh of Ware, both about 
twenty miles diſtant from London; and, having united their ſtreams, conveyed them to 
that City, at a very great labour and expence (a) ,, The work was begun February 20, 
1608, and carried on through various ſoils [B], for a courſe of ſixty miles C], including 
all the windings. Near Enfield, it is conveyed, for the length of fix hun.ired and ſixty 
feet, between two hills, in an open trough, fix feet wide, and two deep, ſupport. d by arches, 
whereof ſome are above four and twenty feet high: and at Highbury it is conveyed in 


another trough, 462 feet in length, and in height 17. The Bridges of all forts, he was forced 


to crect over it, tor convenient and neceſſary paſſages, are ſaid to be no leſs than 800 [D]. 
600 men were employed about it at once. Bur, notwithſtanding the immenſe expence [E], 
the ſpight and deriſion of the vulgar and envious, the many cauſeleſs hinderances and com- 
plaints of perſons through whoſe grounds the channel was to be cut, and many other diffi- 
culties and diſcouragements, the deſign was happily effected, by the brave and indefati- 
gable Undertaker; and the water was brought into the ciſtern at Iſlington on Michael- 


maſs-day, 1613 (6) [F.. 


/ 

[4] Anda Citizen and Goldſmith of London.) He had 
confiderably enriched himſelf, by a copper, or accord- 
ing to ſome, a filver mine in Cardiganſhire, which he 
farmed of the Company of Mines Royal, at the rent of 
four hundred pounds per annum (1) 

[B] And carried on through warious ſcil.] Some 
was owze and mud ; other extremely hard and rocky, 
where he was forced to cut his trench thirty feet deep ; 
and in diyers low and uncertain grounds he was com- 
pelled to add a ſtrength by force of art. He was alſo 
obliged to make drains to carry off land-ſprings ; and 
common ſewers, ſometimes over, and ſometimes under 
his new river. It croſſeth the great road at Ware, 
Stanſted, Broxbourne, Cheſthunt, Enfield, Hornſey, 
Iſlington, &c. where ſubſtantial Bridges were neceſ- 
ſary. Yet he conquered all theſe Difficulties (2; ! 

[C] For a courſe of fixty miles.) It was computed to 
be about that diſtance, at the time it was made ; but, 
by an exact menſuration of it's preſent courſe, taken 
by Henry Mill, (ſurveyor to the company) in 1723, 
it appeared to be only thirty-eight miles, three quar- 
ters, and ſixteen poles in length; to which it was re- 
duced by the contraction of it's ſinuoſities, above two 
miles (3). 

[D] The bridges ——— he was forced to ere over it 
are ſaid to be no leſs than 800 | So they might be 
computed at firſt, and undoubtedly they were more 
than at preſent. For, now, in and over it, there are 
only two hundred and fifteen bridges, and forty three 
fluices (4). 

[LE] But, notwithſlanding the immenſe expence.] 
When he had brought the water into the neighbour- 
hood of Enfield, almoſt his. whole fortune was ſpent. 
Whereupon he applied to the Lord Mayor and Com- 
monalty of London, to intereſt themſelves in ſo great 
and ſo uſeful an undertaking. But they reſuſing. Mr 
Middleton 5 next for aſſiſtance to King james 
the Firſt. His Majeſty, willing to encourage and ſup- 
port that great and noble work, did, by Indenture un- 
der the great ſeal, dated 2 May 1612, between him 
and Mr Middleton, covenant to pay Half the Expence 
of the whole work, paſt and to come. In conſidera- 
tion whereof, Mr Middleton, on the 2d of Auguſt fol- 
lowing, conveyed to King James one Moiety of the 
whole undertaking. And it appears, that upwards of 


6347 pounds were iſſued out of the Exchequer to Mr 


Middleton, on the King's account (5) In the Ab- 
ſtract of his Majeſties Revenue, printed at the end of 


Like all other Projectors, Mr Middleton greatly impaired his 


fortune 


Truth brought to Light, &e “ it is ſaid more par- 
ticularly, That * his Majeſty's Charge towards the 
* bringing of the New River to London from mwell 
© and Chadwell for the new Watersorke, was 
178561. | 

IF] And the water was brought into the ciflern at 
Iſlington on Michaelmaſs day 16:3.) An account of the 
great ſolemnity upon that occaſion, was printed in 
1613, of which the following is an exact copy 
* The manner of his Lordſhip's Entertainment + on 
Michaelmas day laſt, being the day of his Honora- 
ble Election, together with the worthy Sir John 
Swinarton, Knight, then Lord Maior, the learned 
and juditious Sir Henry Montague, Maiiter Recor 
der, and many of the right Worſhipfull the Alder- 
men of the Citty of London At that muſt famous 
and admired Worke of the Running Streame from 
Amwell Head, into the Ceſterne nere Iſlington, 
being the ſole Invention, Coit, and I:duftry of that 
worthy Maitter Hugh Middleton, of London Gold- 
ſmith, for the geaerall good of the Cizty. By T. M. 
London, 1613. 4to. 
Perfection (which is the Crowne of all Inuention) 
ſwelling now high with happy welcomes to all the glad 
well-wiſhers of her admired Maturity, the Father 
and Maifter of this Famous Worke, expieſſing there - 
by both his thankefulneſſe to Heaven, and his zeale 
to the Citty of London, in true joy of heart to ſee 
his Lime, Travailes, and Expences, ſo ſucceſſiuely 
greeted, thus gives entertainment to that Honorable 
Aſſembly. 
At their firſt appearing, the Warlike Muſicke of 
Drummes and Trumpets liberally beates the Aire, 
ſounds as proper as in Battell, for there is no Labour 
that Man undertakes, but hath a warre within it 
ſelfe, and Perfection makes the Conqueſt, and ro 
few, or meane On-ſets of Malice, Calumnies and 
Slanders hath this Reſolved Gentleman borne off, bo- 
fore his labours were inveſted with Victory, as in 
this following Speech to thoſe Honorable Auditors 


then placed vpon the Mount, is more at large re 
lated.” | 


T JJ . t=- 7 2M 3h. 
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A Troope of Labourers, to the number of three- 
{core or upwards, all in greene Cappes alike, 
bearing in their hands the Symboles of thcir ſe- 
uerall ynployments in fo great a buſineſſe, with 
Drummes before them, marching twice or thrice 


about 
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fortune by this ſtupendous work; though it cannot be ſuppoſed to have been done at 
his ſole expence, but he had very conſiderable help from King James the Firſt; and to 
expreſs his due regard for him, his Majeſty knighted him, and afterwards created him a 

) See Stow's Baronet (c). What followed was a more ſubſtantial advantage; for the work being 

ente bes brought to ſo great for wardneſs, in order to perfect and compleat it: his Majeſty, on the 

pooh 21ſt of June 1619, granted his letters patent to Mr Hugh Middleton; Sir Henry Mon- 
tague Knight, Chief- Juſtice of the King's-bench ; Sir Thomas Middleton Knight, Alder- 

man of London, brother, and Ralph Middleton ſon, of Hugh ; five more of the ſurname 

of Middleton; and” eighteen others; incorporating them by the name of The Gover- 

* nors and Company of the New River brought from Chadwell and Amwell to London;” 

| impowering them to chuſe a Governor, Deputy-governor, and Treaſurer; to grant leaſes 

0% Sir H- , for twenty one years, or three lives, &c. (d). At which time it ſeems to have been divid- 

Coq. of ed into thirty fix ſhares. The profit it brought in at firſt was indeed inconſiderable IG]. 

gerrfordibire, P* and the charge very great: but, for many years it hath yielded a large Revenue; and is 

ol ſo valuable, that the ſhares in it ſell for thirty years purchaſe. It were to be wiſhed, that | 
the ingenious and laborious Inventor had been able to ſecure a larger portion of it's advan- 
tages to his family. Where, and when he dyed, we cannot learn. So bountiful and cha- 
ritable was he, that he gave a ſhare in his New River water to the Company of Gold- 

ganges Ad. ſmiths in London, for the benefit of the poor Members of it, a very munificent and 

(Lie Lens nerous bene faction (e). This ſhort account was due to the memory of Sir Hugh Middle- 

Survey 0.6%. ton; Whoſe name ought to be tranſmitted with Honour and Gratitude to poſterity, as 

ay much as thoſe of the builders of the famous Aquæducts at Rome. 


about the Ceſterne, orderly preſent themſelues Firſt here's the Ouerſeer, this try'd Man, 


before the Mount ; and after their obeyſance, A bi and av Artie ; 


The SPEECH. The Clearke, next him Mathematitian ; 
; 2 f _— : | 
Long have wee labour'd, long defir'd and praid ade waar todd eee want 


t after theſe, the Meaſurer in like caſ 
For this great Workes perfetion, and by u Aide 8 and . eee 
Of Heaven and good Mens wiſhes, tis at length yer, , 


; : The Borer and the Pavier, then it ſhowes 
Happily conquer'd by Coſt, Art, and Strength ; The Lat next, Keeper of Aol. hund, 
And after fiue yeares deere expence in dayes, The W Ik laſt ſo all their Names are read. 
Travaile and paines, beſides the infinite way es i 


s ; Yet theſe but parcels of fix hundred more, 
Of Malice, Enuy, falſe ſuggeſtions, 1 employd before, 


- ; Yet theſe in ſight, and all the reſt will ſay, 
In Wealth Courage, This, a Warke ſo rare, That weeke they had their Royall Pay. 
Onely by one mans Induſtry, Coſt, and Care 


Is brought to bleſt effect, ſo much withſtood, The Speech goes on. 


His onely Aime, the Citties generall Good. oo tr the: Pio den. tow find f 
And where before many vnjuſt Complaints Spring, D | 


Enviouſly ſeated, hath oft caus'd Reſtraints, So long and deerely ſought for, and now bring 
Stoppes and great Croſſes to our Maiſter's Charge, Comfort to all that loue thee, lowdly ſing, 


And the Workes hinderance, Fauour now at large And with thy Chriſtall murmurs ſtrucke together, 


Spreads itſelfe open to him, and commends Bid all thy true Wel-wiſhers Welcome hither. 
To admiraticn both his Paines and Ends. OY 


(The Kings moſt Gracious love) PerfeQion draws =, * Which words the Floud-gate opens, the Streame 


; let into the Cefterne, Drummes and Trumpets giuing 
Fauour from Princes, and from all Applauſe, it Triumphant welcomes, and for the cloſe of this 


Then Worthy Magiſtrates, to whoſe Content, their honorable entertainment, a peale of Cham- 
Next to the State, all this great Care was bent, bers. 


6 : [G] The profit it brought in at firff was indeed in- 
And for the publicke Good (which Grace requires) dd There — no dividend made among the 
Your Loues and Furtherance chiefly he defires proprietors till the year 1633, when 11. 19. 14. 


To cheriſh theſe proceedings, which may giue was divided upon each ſhare. The ſecond dividend 


. amounted only to 3 J. 4s. 2 . and, inftead of a 
Courage to ſome that may hereafter live third dividend, a call being expected; King Charles 
To practiſe deedes of goodneſſe, and of Fame, the Firſt, who was in poſſeſſion of the royal Moiety 
And chearfully light their Actions by his Name. aforeſaid, re-conveyed it again to Sir Hugh, by a deed 
cis at io the booke to ſhow under the great ſeal, of the 18th of November 1636 ; | 
worke, reach me the 5 in conſideration of Sir Hugh's ſecuring to his Majeſty, 
How many Arts from ſuch a Labour flow. and his ſacceſſors, a fee-farm-rent of Five hundred a 


unds per ann. out of the profits of the company, 
Theſe lines following 8 in the Clearke's Hear of al reprizes. Sir Hugh charged that ſum 


500 J. upon the holders of the King's (6). £ (6) 8 a 


Able to daunt the Spirits of mighty ones 


hs 
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(a)] Advertiſe- 
ment prefixed to 
Vol. I. of his 
Works, in four 


vols, 4to. 1752. 
* From the 


e Regi- 
ter. Dr Bentley 
was appointed 
Maſter of the 
college the ſame 
year. See the 
article BENT- 
LEY [R1- 
CHARD], Vol, 
II. 


+ Communicated 
by Dr Fr. Dick- 
ins, Profeſſor of, 
Civil Law at 
Cambridge. 


|| Ibid. 


(5) See the peti- 
tion in the article 
BENTLEY 
[Ricxany]. 


(e) She was wi- 
dow of Counſellor 
Drake of Cam- 
bridge, and 
daughter of Mr 
Morris of Oak- 
Morris in Kent, 
He married her 
in 1710, being 
then 27 years of 
age. Advertiſe- 
ment prefixed to 
his Works, ubi 
rr. 


(1) It is printed 
in an account of 
Middleron's 
Works, Vol. 
III. p. 326. 


(2) This puniſh- 
ment reſembles 
that of being in 
mi ſericurdia, the 
delinquent being 
ftarved into a 
compliance, 


3) The Maſter 

imſelf rarely, if 
at all, attended 
this ſervice, 


, ” 
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MIDDLETON ſConyzrs] was born December 27, 1683, at Richmond in 
Yorkſhire, where his tather was Miniſter. He was poſſeſſed of a competent fortune, 


beſides his preferment; and finding his fon Conyers anſwer his expectations at ſchool, he 
determined to give him the advantage of a liberal education. 


Upon this plan our author 


was ſent to Triniry-college in Cambridge (a), where he was admitted a Penſioner January 


19, 1700 “, at the age of ſeventeen, In the ſecond year from his admiſſion he was choſen 
Scholar upon the Foundation, and proceeding at the regular time to take his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, he entered, not long afterwards, into Deacon's Orders, and firſt exer- 
ciſed the clerical function at Trumpington, a celebrated village about a milc's diſtance 
from Cambridge . Here he officiated tor ſome time, as curate to one of the Senior Fel- 
lows of his college, and was himlclt elected into a Fellowſhip in 1705. About this time 
being much inclined to grow fat, he found ſome hinderance, from his riſing corpulency, 
in the purſuit of thoſe ſports and exerciſes in which he took great delight, and in which, 
by a natural agility, he particularly excelled. This obſtruction gave him ſo much uncaſi— 
neſs, that to remove it he changed his diet; but making too free with vinegar, threw 
himſelf by degrees into the contrary extreme, which at length brought a diſorder upon him, 


that obliged him to a very abſtemious degree of temperance ||, as will appear 1a the ſcquel. 


In 1707 he commenced Maſter of Arts, and, two years afterwards, joined with ſeveral 
others of the Fellows of his college, in a petition to Dr John More, then Biſhop of Ely, 
as their Viſitor, againſt the famous Dr Bentley (%, their Maſter, This done, he entirely 
drew himſelf out of the reach of that malter's iron rod, by entering into a marriage in a 
few months with Mrs Drake, a widow lady, poſI-fied of an handſome fortune (c). 
However, as this gentlewoman reſided in a. houſe of her own at Cambridge, the match 
did not throw Mr Middleton out of the reach of his friends in the college. On the con- 
trary, he perſevered with that reſolution that was natural to his temper, and which he was 
then perſwaded the cauſe both required and deſerved, to back the proſecution of their 
appeal to the Viſitor, He had it now in his power to aſſert that cauſe with ſomething 
more than bare impunity, and he was not wanting to add weight to his ſentiments, upon 
Dr Bentley's mal-adminiftration as well as his oppreſſive government. Hence he ſoon 
began to be diſtinguiſhed by that Governor, as a main ſupport of the complainants in his 
ſociety againſt him, and eſteemed the moſt dangerous enemy ne had [4]. To this cauſe, 
as our author aſſures us, and not without great appearance of truth, it muſt be imputed, 
that we find an attempt early made by ſome of the Maſter's partizans to blaſt his reputa- 
tion [BI. The impotence of this attack only ſerved (as is uſual in ſuch cafes) to _ 

im 


[4] Eflzemed the moſt dangerous enemy he had.) Af. above, though to little purpoſe, to bring their quarrels 


to a decifive iſſue. 


ter Dr Bentley had luckily eſcaped the effects of his 
. at Ely Houſe, by the death of Biſhop 

ore; the complaining Fellows, in 1715, preſented a 
petition to the King (1), praying thata viſitor might be 
aſſigned, in order to proceed againſt the Maſter, which 
was greatly promoted by Dr Middleton, who applied 
himſelf for that purpoſe, to all the great ones he could 
any way find acceſs to. His reſolution was not to be 
wrought upon by any means that were in the Maſter's 
power, who found ſome way or other to ſoften, or 
even to bring over almoſt all the reſt of his oppugners 
in the college. To this purpoſe he made one of the 
Fellows Senior Dean, after having accuſed him to the 
late Biſhop More, of a publick and ſcandalous piece of 
immorality.—Anothcr he took occaſion to convict in a 
ſolemn manner, by the teſtimony of all the college, of 
being a common {wearer and habitual drunkard ; and 
without — any puniſhment upon him for all this, 
he made him likewiſe, for the ſame end, not long af- 
ter, ſenior Dean. In the ſame manner, he prevailed 


But in the ſummer of 1718, the 
Maſter began to think it convenient to take off this old 
adverſary, and made a propoſal to him, that he ſhould 
have 400 J. paid him on pretence of charges at the 
trial, beſides mott of the profits of his fellowſhip from 
the time of his ſuſpenficn, if he would quit all his 
claim and title to it for the future, which the Serjeant 
conſenting to, he undertook to procure him the money 
from the college. 

[B] An impotent attempt ta blaſt his reputation 
ſerved to make him mare popular. ] Mr Middleton, 
with ſeveral other members of the univerſity, were 
aſſembled on the third of July, 1710, at the Roſe- 
Tavern to meet the honourable Mr Anneſley, atter- 
wards Earl of Avgleley, who, at this time, offered 
himſelf to that body for their repreſentative in Parlia- 
ment (4). This company were viſed ſeveral times, 
and ordered to ſeparate, without obeying the ſummons, 
by Mr [afterwards Dr] Laughton, the celebrated Ju- 
tor of Clare-Hall, who was then Senior Proctor, a 


had brought him to an abje& compliance to all his 


with the next who bore this office, whoſe name he had 
ſome time before covered upon the buttery books (2), 
for talking, as his ſpies informed him, againſt his arbi- 
trary proceedings. He knew him to be a timorous 
poor ſpirited man, of much body, but little ſoul : and 
when, by the terror of this unheard-of puniſhment, he 


friend to Ur Beatley, and engaged with him in a con- 
trary intereſt to Mr Annefley. The Proctor took mi- 
nutes, and lodged a complaint for this comempt as he 
called it, of his office; which, being printed with a 
defign to hurt our author's reputation, in 1719. was 
turned greatly to his advantage, by the following 
account of it which he publiſhed the ſame year (5). 
ſcandalous purpoſes, he then made him Senior Dean: * But to examine this account. ſays he, of the Proctor's, 
and tho' he knew him much unqualified and incapaci- a little more particularly. One of the perſons, whom 
tated for it by the ſtatutes, yet he was annualy choſen * he found in this company at the Roſe, appeared, he 
into this place for four years ſucceſſively, wherein, ſays * ſays, to have drank to great exceſs, by the tone and 
our author, he played the courtier ſo well. as never accent of his voice, &c. his he pretends to have 
once to be ſeen at morning prayers during that whole obſerved at his firſt coming amongſt them, when 
time (3). Mr Miller, Serjeant at Law, and Fellow of * yet at their parting about two hours afterwards, 
the college, had been always, during his reſidence, a the whole reckoning amounted only to eighteen 
great oppoſer of the Maſter's defigns, and was the * pence a piece, out of which, beſides what was you 
chief manager of the proſecution againſt him at Ely away, ſome part was reſerved and carried off un- 
Houſe in 1714, for the carrying on of which, he was a * ſpent. 

great deal of money out of pocket, though he had re- * Another, he tells us, was fitting indecently, nwith- 
ceived on that account above an hundred pounds from * out either his gown or caſſoct on, though he be in 
the college: he was ſoon afterwards ejected by the Prieft's' orders : Would not any man imagine from 
Mafter, or ſuſpended from all the rights and profits of this deſcription of his, that this clergyman had ſtrip- 
his fellowſhip, aud had many years been labouring * ped himſelf to his waiſtcoat to drink with more 2 

| * an 


(4) He after- 
wards carried his 
ie ctiun againſt 
his c .mpetitce 
the great vir 
lac Newton. 


(5) See Remarks 
on the Cale of 
Dr Bentley fat- 
ther _ p. 

1, & ſeq n 
che third volume 
of Dr Middle- 
ton's Works, 
publiſhed iu 4 
vols, 4to. 173% 


0% Dr Fr. Dick- 

Re us Pro- 
ſelſot of LW 

A. _ & 

ro oft of King $ 

e and par 
ticuiarly Dr 
Sherlock. then 
Maſter of Ka- 
therine hall, the 
preſent Biſhop of 
London. 


Commum- 
2 by himſelf 
in con verſat ion. 
He vchene it to 
his curate, who 
is till n poſſeſ⸗ 
bon of it. 


® In his plan fer 
the new litrary 
priated in 1723 
he takes occaſion 
to introduce, 

with admirable 
elegam e, the like 
elo um at this 
nobleman in La- 
tin. See his 
Works, Vol, 
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him more popular in the univerſity ; and he did not negle& to improve the occaſion into 
an acquaintance and friendſhip with a few of the raoſt eminent there in ſtation and abili- 


ties (e) 


About this time he held a ſmall rectory in the Iſle of Ely, which was in the gift 


of his wife ; however, he reſigned it in little more than a year, on account of it's unhealthy 


fituation (f), 


He reſided at Cambridge, when his late Majeſty King George the Firſt 
made a viſit to the univerſity in October 1717. 


Mr Middleton did not flip the opportu- 


nity of ſharing in che King's bounty, though he was not then regularly of a ſufficient 
ſta:d.ng, yet he eaſily procured himſelf to be named, among ſeveral others, in the royal 


mandate, for a degree of Doctor in Divinit 


y, and was accordingly created to that degree 


ſhortly after by Dr Bentley, the Regius Profeſſor. But an incident in this affair gave 
birth to a freſh diſpute between theſe two antagoniſts, which ended firſt in the ſuſpenſion; 
and then in the abſolute degradation, of the Profeſſor, by the Univerſity (g). This was 
a compleat victory; and it cannot be denied, that the conqueror indulged his genius in 
the triumph, fearleſsly trampling upon his adverſary in three pamphlets which he publiſhed 
(>) on the occaſion [CJ. It was the firſt time of his coming into the preſs, and he was 


and coolneſs in a warm ſummer's evening? Yet there 
was nothing more in it than this, that having been 
to take the air on horſeback, he came into company 
juſt as he alighted from his horſe, in a riding habit, 
and with hoop and ſpurs on.” 

* When the Proctor firſt drew up this complaint in 
writing, he found it proper to pals over in ſilence 
ſach of the company, whoſe names would effectually 
have demonſtrated his rudeneſs; and in this printed 
edition of it, the names, for ſome ſpecial reaſons, are 
dwindled only to two, viz. Mr Gooch of Caius col- 
lege, and Mr Mideleton of Trinity college. One of 
theſe is at preſent Vice-Chancellor of the univerſity, 
whoſe character is too well known in the world to want 
any vindication ; who has joined the accompliſhments 
of a gentleman to thoſe of a ſcholar ; who with all the 
proper gravity and ſeverity of the one, knows how to 
practiſe and allow every liberty, which becomes the 
other ; whoſe magiſtracy has taught us, what diffe- 
rence there is between diſcipline and pedantry, refor- 
mation and ill manners.” | 

* The at her, who fromithis repreſentation of him might 
paſs probably enough for a haunter of taverns, a lover 
of wine and debaucn, has always been remarkable and 
exemplary in the univerſity for the ſtricteſt temperance 
and regularity of life.” 

* Theſe are the rude and diſorderly perſons he com 
plains of; theſe are the men, whoſe ill lives, accord- 
ing to Mr S- kes, are à reproach to us.” 

© But theſe Gentlemen, however, are much obliged 
to him for the opportunity he has given of informing 
the world, that they had the honour to be found by 
him at this time in company with the preſent Earl of 
Angleſey, who was then the ſhining ornament of the 
Houſe of Commons, as he has fince been of the Houſe 
of Lords; a perſon much more diſtinguiſhed by his 
great parts and abilities, than by his high birth and 
quality, whoſe friendſhip and converſation have always 
been the ambition and delight of the greateſt and po- 
liteſt in the kingdom; and whoſe name and education 
amongſt us will be remembered to all poſterity, as the 
honour and glory of this univerſity “. 

* There were beſides, in this company, ſome others 
of great quality and character ; the honourable Mr 
Windſor, Member of Parliament for the Univerſity ; 
Sir ]. Cotton, Baronet, Member of Parliament for the 
Town, with Doctors and Maſters of Arts. This was 
the company {continues our author) when this zealous 
reformer came bolting into the recom, about ten at 
night, with as much authority and as lictle ceremony, 
as if he had ſurprized a club of Sizers or Freſhmen ; 
he required them to be gone ; declared he would not ſlir, 
*till he had ſeen them pay their reckoning ; brought 
all his young ſcholars in upon them, and encouraged 
the ſaucineſs and rudeneſs, which ſome of them offer- 


ed to the company: ſuch treatment of perſons of ſuch 


diſtinction had never been before practiſed or heard of 
in the univerſity. And it had been ſtrange, if an in 
ſult ſo nuſual had not been reſented by the company 
with a juſt contempt and indignation. It was out of 
pure oppoſition to him, that they ſtaid 'till the late 
hour he mentions of twelve o'clock, and did not break 
up till they had received three viſits of the ſame kind 
from him | 

* They were not, however, provoked to ſhew any 
other incivility or diſreſpect to his perſon, than that of 
laughing at him yretty heartily ; and though he com- 


far 


plains of this as an affront to his office, he muſt thank 
himſelf for it, it was impoſſible to be helped, it was 
but the natural and neceſſary effect of the great pairs he 
took to make himſelf ridiculous * 

We all remember a late Profeſſor (6) in our ſchools, 
who when himſelf made the jeſt, uſed to thunder at 
the ſcholars for rudely laughing at things fo ſerious.” 

[C] Fearleſily trampling upon his adverſary in three 
pampblets.] The two firlt were occaſioned partly by 
ſome letters that had been publiſhed in the St James's 
Eveniog-Poſt, where the proceedings of the univerſity 
were cenſured as violent and illegal; and partly by a 
petition (7) againſt them, made by the degraded Ma- 
ſter to the King in Council. As to the firſt, our au- 
thor obſerves, that though * he [Bentley] has magni- 
* ficently ſaid on this occaſion, that he has rubbed 
* through many a worſe difficulty than this; yet he 


* now ſeems caught in a net where his ſtruggling will vbi fu 
* but — him the ſurer. The cenſure of an uni- 


© verſity, like a bearded arrow, ſticks faſt wherever it 
lights, beret lateri lethalis arundo, it galls but the 
more effetually for our violence in drawing it; Or, 
to borrow a ſimile of his on, it is like Hercales's 
* ſhirt, and will flick ta him till his funeral.” As the 
two parties of Whig and Tory in the State ran very 
high about this time, and our author and his friend, 
happened then to be in the Tory intereſt, his antago- 
niſt did not neglect to puſh the merit of his loyalty as 
a Whig to the utmoſt. Mr Midd'eton rallies this 
part of his conduct very poignantly. * In Trigity- 
* college, ſays he, when his [Bentley's] tyranny 
had raiſed a neceſſary proſecution of him by the 
Fellows: he threw himſelf upon the Whigs as a 
* ſufferer in their cauſe, and perſecuted for his attach- 
© ment to the then preſent Miniſtry (8) While the 
* quarrel continued the Miniftry happened to change; 
and the ſame perſons, who had been ſaid in print to 
« purſue him for being a Whig, were then cried out 
* upon, for their malice to him as a Tory, and he had 
© the addreſs or good fortune to ſcreen himſelf from 
« juſtice by aſſuming that character. And his Dedica- 
* tion to the Earl of Oxford is hardly more aukward in 
* it's panegyrick upon his patron (9), than ſevere in it's 
* ſatire upon the Whigs. 

© The controverſy ſtill out- lived the late Queen; the 
Fellows renewed their petition for a vifitation, which 
has lain two years before the Council, but he now 
+ plays his old game upon them; is juſt come round to 
* where he firſt ſet out, and the preſent Miniſtry is once 
more become the beft with him. 1 cannot help, 
(continues our author) turning upon him another ap- 
« plication of his own (10), which ſeems to have been 
* ſuggeſted to him by his own conduct; his loyalty i. 
* a mere Empuſa, it changes ſhapes as faſt as Vertum- 
4 — 


nus: 
* Quo teneam wultus mutantem Protea nad? 


Mr Middleton to take notice of the Maſter's 

ce of the univerſity, and then concludes in the 
following manner: Even now, ſays he, when his 
© [Bentley's] Mafterſhip is precarious and at mercy, he 
* threat2ns, I am told, with expulſion, thoſe Fellows 
© of his college, who, according to their privilege, 
* their duty, and their conſcience, gave their votes 
* for his degradation; and when he was aſked by a 
friend how he could juſtify it, TI do it, fays he, and 
© let them get it undone if they can.” e 
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(g) See the ar- 
ticle BENTLEY 
[Ricuano], 
ubi ſupra. 


(b) They are re- 
printed in the 
third ume of 
his Works, pub- 
liſhed in 4 vo 5, 
40. 1752 


(6) Dr James, 
Maſter of 
Queen's college, 
who was Regivs 
Proſeſſor of Divi- 
nity immediately 
before Dr Bent- 
ley. 


(7) It is printed 
at the end of the 


ſecond of theſe 
pamphlers in 
Middleton's 
Works, p. 419. 
2 


(8) See the pre- 
face of his printed 
Letter to the Bi- 
ſhop of Ely. 


() This alludes 
to the well 
known ftory of 
Bentley's having 
firſt drawn up 
this dedication of 
his Horace for 
Lord Halifax. 


(10) Remarks 
on Freethinking, 
by Philoleutherus 


Caatabrigienfis, 
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(12) Prætermit- 
tam minora ome 
nia, quorum fi- 
mile ſorſitan 
alius quoque ali- 
ä 
cerit ; nihil di- 
cam niſi ſingula- 
re ; niſi quod fi 
in alium reum 
diceretur, incre- 
dibile videretur. 
Cic. in Verrem. 
IT, 


Account of 
the Proceedings 
againſt Dr Bent- 
ley, in our au- 
thor's Works, 
Vol. III. from 


p. 267 to 295. 


+ Ibid» p. 276, 


. 


MID D LE © I. 
far from loſing any reputation by it. On the contrary, by theſe pieces he laid the firſt 
ſtone of that character, of a ſprightly and ſpirited writer, which he afterwards built up to 


rfection. The ſucceſs he had met with in theſe, encouraged him to venture upon a 
fourth, wherein, with the like intrepid keenneſs of ſtile, he expoſed the conduct of his 


vanquiſhed Hector [D] in his own college. 


His view was, to try if he could not bring 


ſuch a general odium upon the late Dr (for ſo he was now empowered to call) Bentley, as 
ſhould make it impolitic for the great ones to ſkreen him any longer from a viſitation 
but, in this attempr, the warmth of his zeal tranſported him beyond the bounds of his 
knowledge, of which his watchful antagoniſt taking the advantage, lodged an information 
againſt him in the Court of King's-Bench [E], and ſhortly after put out propoſals for pub- 
liſhing a new edition of the Greek Teſtament and Latin verſion, The work was ſuch, as 


Wie may ſtrip him of his titles, but we never can, 
we ſee, of his isſelence; he has ceaſed to be Doctor, 
and may ceaſe to be Profeſſor, but he can never ceaſe 
to be Bentley. There he will triumph over the univer- 
fity to the laſt; all it's learning being unable to poliſh, 
it's manners to ſoften, or it's diſcipline to tame, the ſu- 
perior obſtinacy of his genius.” And leſt this ſhould be 
thought the effect of diſappointed malice, our author 

ives it all it's force in the cloſe; * I have now, ſays 
A given a full, and I am ſure a true, account of this 
whole proceeding. There is not a ſingle fact affirmed 
or inſinpated in it, which My Bentley himſelf does not 
know to be true, and which, whenever he pleaſes, I 
cannot eaſily prove to be ſo: There is ſomething /o 
fingularly rude and barbarous in his way of treating all 
mankind, that whoever has occaſion to relate it, will, 
inflead of aggravating, find himſelf obliged to qualify 
and ſoften the harſhneſs of his flory, left it ſhould paſs for 
incredible (11). But if I am thought too free or ſevere 
upon a perſon ſo diſtinguiſhed by his learning and pre- 
ferments, it muſt be remembered, that it was he or his 
apologiſt, who firſt began the hoſtility, by abuſing the 
Vice-Chancellor and Univerſity in two printed letters, 
which are ſcandalouſly falſe and malicious in every 
article of them: to obſerve a decency and complai- 
ſance towards him who has no notion of it, would be 
interpreted only as the cowardice or weakneſs of his 
adverſary. A controverſy with him muſt always be a 
fighting without quarter ; for it is but neceſſary not to 
give any where you are ſure of finding none. 

[D] His vanquiſhed Hector.] In the interval, while 
Dr Bentley was treating the arreſt that our author had 
obtained in the Vice-Chancellor's court with that con- 
tempt which in the end brought on his degradation, it 
happened that the candidates for fellowſhips in his col- 
lege were under examination, when in the gaiety of 
his heart he gave them this theme for their exerciſe 


Tis dAAus ira, A Ex Jog io x40 yiipes. 
Hom, 
It was part of Achilles's advice to Patroclus, to fill or 


fall upon the reft as he pleaſed, but to keep his hands off 


from Hector. This he deſigned, ſays Mr Middleton, 
as a witty inſult upon the Vice-Chancellor, who 
might indeed controul and humble the reſt of the 
univerſity at diſcretion, but muſt not pretend to 
meddle with him ; our Hector was above his hand, 
and an over-match for him.” But the reader is na- 
turally drawn to throw his eye upon that Achilles, by 
the ſuperior ſtrength of whoſe arm this Hector, who 
had killed ſo many of his friends in the college, was 
at laſt ſubdued ; and their loſs revenged by dragging 
the character of the fallen hero through three trium- 
phant pamphlets. 


"ALA Gy Emil Lede vp" appar writes Ius, 

"ExTope od" TAN neuαννd Jo Sippn anicher* 

Tpis q spugas api one piruliad ao $avor]G-. 
How. Iliad. Q. 


Soon as it || roſe, his furious ſteeds he join'd, 

The chariot, flies and Hector trails behind; 

And thrice, Petroclus ! round thy monument 

Was Hector dragg'd —— —— Porr. 


A 4 an information againſt him in the Court 
of King's-Bench.) This pamphlet is intitled, 4 true 
Account of the preſent State of Trinity-Callege in Cam- 
bridge, under the oppreſſive Government of their Maſter 
Richard Bentley, late D. D. There being no name to it, 
the information in the King's Bench was laid againft 
the author or authors in general ; but Dr Middleton, 


, beſpoke 


in order to fave all needleſs charges, preſently owned 
himſelf to be the author, in an advertiſement (12), (12) It ir printed 
which he publiſhed in the news papers. Whatevar i tbe article 
truth there might be in the ſeveral articles of the —— 
charge, which is undeniably a very ſevere one, that he ybi ſupra, 1 
brings againſt the maſter, yet he had reaſon to be ap- 
prehenſive of the conſequences of this proſecution, from 
ſome ſtrokes in this pamphlet. Speaking of the Maſter's 
ſtate· principles, after having expoſed his pliable temper, 
he proceeds thus: But how is it poſlible for a man 
who wants to be ſtreened and ſaved from the purſuit of 
jaſtice, which would ruin him, to be of any principle or 
party, but that which can give him immediate ſhelter 
and protection? he muſt neceſſarily throw himſelf up- 
on that pewer, which alone can ſecure him. This is no 
more than what fact and experience will always confirm, 
as it has remarkably in this very inſtance; for ever 
fince this proſecution of him began near twelve years 
ago, his principles have always run the ſame charges 
with court favours, and never yet out-laſted the miniſtry 
they were calculated for. | 
Every man of honour and integrity, of what deno- 

mination ſoever, cannot but abhor ſuch a ſhuffiing, /elf/3 
conduct: every honeſt Whig muſt certainly reſent the 
affront done to his party by ſuch ſcandalous pretenders to 
it. I know of none who can be friends to him out of 
principle, but ſuch only as are profeſſed or ſecret enemies 
to all virtue and religion. It muſt be, without doubt, 
the utmoſt pleaſure and ſatizfaQtion to them, to ſee him 
flouriſh and triumph over his adverſaries; to ſee him 
abuſe ſo ſucceſsfully, to their ſervice and intereſt, the 
great talents and opportunities that have been afforded 
him of doing good in the world ; they will eafily give - 
him leave to write whatever he pleaſes, if he will but 
continue to live as he has done: for to ſee a Clergy- 
man, Archdeacon, and Profeſſor of Divinity, behave 
himſelf in the manner he does, is of ſuch ſervice, they 
know, to the cauſe of jrreligion, as will out-bal- 
lance twenty of his pamphlets againſt the free-think- | 
ers 1. T Works, Vol. 
* How far it may be for the ſervice and credit of the III. p. 377, 31% 
government, to indulge this pleaſure to ſuch friends of his 
as theſe, I moſt bumbly ſubmit to the conſideration of thoſe, 
who prefide over the great affairs of the kingdom, inta 
whoſe hands, if this account ſhould have the honoar to 
fall, I defire them to remember, that it is not any mat- 
ter of favour or grace, but juſtice only, we petition for: 
that it is not any new /aw (13) we want to relieve us, (13) The ſepten- 
but the benefit and protection of the old ones: that it ail act was pa 
is not any act of power or authority we deſire from eee al 
them, but the common and natural right of every ſub- — ſame Mini- 
ject, a hearing and redreſs of our grievances.— Our au- firy. 
thor was ſoon ſenſible that he had laid himſelf open to 
the laſh of the law, and therefore took the firſt oppor- 
tunity of making ſuch a ſubmiſſion as he was in hopes 
would have ſome effect in ſoftening the rigour of his 
ſentence. This opportunity was ſoon given him in an 
anſwer to his remarks upon Dr Bentley's propoſals for 
publiſhing a new edition of the Greek Teſtament. Dr 
Middleton made a reply to this anſwer, wherein he de- 
clares, that he never had writ any thing that reflected 
in any manner upon the Government, and then aſſures 
his antagoniſt, that he was provided with ſuch affida- | 
vits as would be ſufficient, though not perhaps, ſays (14) See ſome 
* he, to juſtify me to the law (which I did not at all the. | "ee 
þ „ „ marks, &c. in 

underſland, nor ever deſigned to offend), yet to juſtify vol. II. p. 35% 
me however to the world, from the leaſt ſuſpicion of of his Works, in 
having done him any injury (14).” At the ſame time 4 vols, 4t9- 
his proſecutor was proceeded againſt in the univerfity 753. 
(15), in a way mi ar to that which he had taken in ent 
the court above, by Dr Colebatch, who, as our au- 0) TLEY 
thor's coadjutog, had been linked with him in Bentley's [R1cuano} 
proſecution. ubi ſuf rs. 


[F] Firft 


* * : — 4 3 9 - - p - * 2 FY ** : 9 * as. 
* 
1 [ | 


beſpoke the undertaker poſſeſſed of a very uncommon ſtock both of talents and matetiala. 
Dr Middleton, ſenſible that this part of his antagoniſt's character was the ſole rock af 
his ſupport, took pains to ſearch narrowly into the merits of it; and diſcovering it's 
weakneſs, made that conſpicuouſly glaring even to ſuch a degree, as both filenced and 
ſhamed the daring undertaker out of his project“ . Here our author diftinguiſhed himſelf 
in a branch of literature, which was little dreamt of by his adverſaries, and which even 
ſurprized his friends; who, conſidering him now as a ſufferer for aſſerting the privileges, 
and vindicating the proceedings, of the univerſity, firſt voted the erection of a new office 
there, that of Principal Librarian, and then conferred it upon him [F]. An occaſion for 
taking this ſtep offered itſelf, upon the prodigious enlargement of the publick library by 
the addition of Dr More the late Biſhop of Ely's books, which had been purchaſed and pre- 
ſented by his Majeſty (i) ſome time before to the univerſity, and were now lately brought 


thither. 


That learned body had likewiſe paſſed a decree at the ſame time for building a 


new Sʒnate- houſe, that, either by rebuilding or altering the old one, a ſuitable place 


might be provided for the reception of his Majeſty's bounty (T). 


In the purſuit of that 


deſign, our new Librarian drew up a method of diſpoſing the joint collection of both 


libraries in the projected edifice, 


The plan is allowed to be laid out properly, and the 


zogg 


* See Dr Bent- 
ley's article, Vol. 
II. p. 749% 


(!) He gave 
60091, for them. 


(k) Speaking of 
this library Dr 
Middleton ſays, 
Alias ubique om- 


whole performance expreſſed in very elegant Latin, which were further proofs, that his _ — 
late promotion was no more than hat was juſtly due to his literary merit. But mindful 
of the particular cauſe which he knew had chicfly procured him this honour, and which 
he really had much at heart, he incautiouſly let fall, in the dedication of this piece to his 
ſteady friend Dr Snape, the Vice-Chancellor, ſome words that were taken notice of and 


puniſhed by the King's Bench [G]. 


Before this affair was brought to a final iſſue, our 


author formed a deſign of making the tour of Italy; and, as ſoon as he had got his liberty 
from that Court, he ſet about making the neceſſary preparations for putting it into execu- 


tion. 


In this ſcheme there was no need of a divincr to fore warn him of the oppoſition he 


was certain to meet with from his inveterate antagoniſt, the Maſter of Trinity; and he 
was beſides aware, that many of his friends might be ſtartled with the talk of his going to 


travel abroad, ſo ſoon after they had provided ſuch an honourable ſtation 
The truth is. the Librarian's place had been eſtabliſhed long e 


in at home. 


him to reſide 
ugh before 


there was any neceſſity for it: the foundation of the n-w Senate-houſe was ſcarcely laid, 
nor ſo much as the plan ſettled for altering the old one; conſequently, with regard to the 
duty of his office, the Librarian was entirely at leiſure, from the preſent ſtate of tne libra- 
ry (1), where the King's books, it was eaſy to ſee, muſt unavoidably remain in the ſame 
uſeleſs confuſion they then lay, for a much longer time than would be ſpent upon his tra- 
vels. This, in reality, furniſhed a ſufficient excuſe for his abſence, but it was ſuch an 
one, as it became himſelf, at leaſt, to be very ſhy of mentioning. However, the ill ſtate 
of his health ſupplied another, which was both unanſwerable and indiſpenſible. He had 


[F] Firſt wated the erection of a new office—and 
then conferred it upon him.) He introduces his plan for 
diſpoſing the books in the library in the following 
words: Poſtquam Senatui Academico novum Proto- 
bibliothecarii munus eodem decteto inſtituere ſimul & 
ad me deferre viſum eſt, ne coilati temere beneficii in- 
famiam graviſſimo ordini inurerem, ſtatui illico omni 
ſtudio, opera, viribuſque meis eniti, ut tam honorifico 
vitæ meæ ſtud iorumque teſtimonio aliquatenus reſponde- 
rem, & tanto hoc tamque inſperato prorſus honore me- 
met haud indignum præſtarem; utque omnibus præterea 
oſtenderem, munus ipſum non mei ſolius, ſed Bibliathece 
omni no cauſa, non ( quod ſuſurrari audiebam ) pro gra- 
tia, qua in Academia florui, ſed pro rei ipſius neceſſitate 
c conſlitutum. Here he owns it was whiſpered then 
by his enemies, that the Librarian's place had been 
erected purely for his ſake: and afterward, when all 
theſe conteſts were forgotten, and his reputation was 
perfectly eſtabliſhed, he does not ſpare to atteſt the 
truth of what thoſe enemies had before given out. The 
=P I mean, is in his oration on his entrance into 

r Woodward's lecture, of which he was likewiſe 
Proto-Profeſſor; the words are at the cloſe of the 
ſpeech, and run thus: Me vero quod attinet Acade- 
mici, ipſe nonnullis fortunz procellis jactatus, in hoc 
Academiz otio, tanquam in portu, tutum ſemper atque 
honeſtum ſimul perfugium inveni: Vos enim cum cer- 
torum hominum invidia indigne olim vexarer, novum in 
hoc Academia Protobibliothecarii munus eodem decreto in- 

® Oratio de no- ftituiftis, et ad me detuliftis ®. 

boy * hologiae [G] Same words that were taken notice of and puni/h- 

— mu- ed by the King - Bench. ] Our author was already in this 

Val. I. * Ae court as is above mentioned, for libelling the Maſter of 

Works, ubi ſup, Trinity. This was no more than a common cauſe nat 
diſputed to be within the ordinary juriſdiction of that 
court. Dr Middleton did not tax the legality of the 
proceſs, but reproached his antagoniſt with the unſcho- 
larlike meanneſs of his conduct, in taking advan- 
tage of the Law. However, as it was natural for the 

VOL. V. No. CCLIX. | 


now 


Judges on this occaſion to look, in their private capaci- 
ty, into the other pieces by the ſame hand, it was eaſily 
obſerved that the author did not ſtand very well affected 
to it's prerogative lf, ſays he, the power of our 
© courts, which we are ſo much envied for, were to be 
* taken trom us, or made only leſs abſlute by the al- 
lowance of an appeal to a ſuperior juriſdiction, our 
univerfity might bid adieu to it's peace and it's diſ- 
cipline: the very nature and deſign of our inſtitution 
made it neceſſary to every private founder of a col- 
lege, ſtrictly to prohibit all appeals from the authori- 


going too great a length, and muſt unavoidably er 


him ſuſpeRed at leatt, by theſe magiſtrates: but the 38"* 


ſuſpicion was unanſwerably confirmed by the words in 
this dedication to Dr Snape, the Vice-Chancellor. 
Alii interea Doctores creandi jus nobis licet integrum 
permittant; de doctoratu tamen dejicere, de ſenatu 
nottro diſturbare, ſuo niſi arbitratu & conſenſu haud 
pitiuntur : rerumque adeo Academicarum cognitionem 
& judicium ad forum externum & prorſus altenum avo- 
cant: Quorum conatus ni repellere tandem ac propul- 
fare valuerimus, lethale quoddam vulnus huic noſtrz 
Academiz infligatur neceſſe eſt (17). The words fo- 
rum externum & fror/us alienum were laid hold of by 
the Court, who found in them an expreſs, though not 
indeed an explicit, denial of their juriſdiction Lord 
Chief Juſtice Prat preſided there at this time, who laid 
out the crime in the blackeſt colours. Our author was 
then in court, and being apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences, he waited upon the Earl of —— (to whom 
he was well known) and acquainting him with what he 
had heard, begged his Lordihip's patronage. My 
Lord bid him be eaſy, and promiſed to take care of 
him When the matter came next day before the 
court, our delinquent had the pleaſure of hearing the 
heinouſneſs of his offence moderated, and himſelf diſ- 
miſſed with a very eaſy fine. 


34 P : HI By 


preſſos viderim) 
um librorum 
numero, tum 


præſtantia delec- 


tuque facile ſupe 


rat. Bibliothec, 
Ordinand. Me- 
thod. p. 432. 
Vol. III. of his 
Works, ubi ſup. 


ty of the ſociety 16.“ This might well be thought (16) Account of 


the Proceecings 

inft Dr Bent» 
ley, Vol. III. 
p+ 313. ibid, 


(17) Ibid. p. 
478. the offen 
ſive words are 
left out in this 
edition. 
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MID DL E T O N. 
now a good while felt the bad effects of that juvenile temerity which has been already taken 
notice of; he was actually grown extremely thin, and ſeemed to be in a dangerous maraſ- 
mus from a continual ſpitting. In order, therefore, at once to ſatisfy the moſt ſcrupulous 
of his friends, and ſilence the moſt clamorous among his foes, he laid his caſe before 
Dr Mead, who fully gave his opinion ih writing, that it was neceſſary for his health that 
he ſhould remove into a warmer climate. By this means, though not without a good deal 
of difficulty, he obtained a ſpecial grace for the purpoſe [H], and ſhortly after ſet out 
upon his much deſired journey in company with Lord Coleraine (). They went together 
to Paris, where his Lordſhip, who was known to moſt of the literati abroad, introduced 
his fellow-traveller to the celebrated Mr Montfaucon. . Not many days after they parted 


from Paris, his Lordſhip ſtepping aſide to fee ſome curioſities that lay at a good diſtance 
from the direct road to Rome, left our author to purſue his own rout, which was to take 
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(m) A nobleman 
of conſiderable 
learning, eſpeci- 
ally in Antiqui- 
ties, and, in 
1738, was one 
of the four Vice 


— yoverg the ſhorteſt way to that city . He arrived there early in the year 1724, and paſſed 

prog about twelve months in it entirely to his ſatisfaction. On his firit coming he met with an 
accident, which made him reſolve to ſupport his reſidence here in ſuch a degree of dignity, 

* He had begun as ſhould be ſome credit to his ſtation at Cambridge [7]. This, joined to his great fond- 

jj neſs for antique curioſities, tempted him to treſpaſs a little upon his fortune; but that 

3 damage was much more than compenſated, by the prodigious improvement that he made (+) Mr w., 
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in his travels. He returned through Paris in the latter part of the year 1725, and arrived 
at Cambridge before Chriſtmas. He was ſcarce well fixed in his ſtudy here, when 
Dr Mead's Harveyan ſpeech fell under his obſervation and cenſure. The ſubjcct of his 
animadverſions was nothing more than ſome points of pure literature, and he was careful 
to declare the integrity of his motive to the undertaking; yet that eminent Phyſician, 
knowing what had paſſed between them juſt before our author's departure for Italy, could 
not be perſwaded that his ſpeech, in itſelf abſolutely harmleſs and inoffenſive, would have 
been thus culled out, as a meer block, for the animadverter to ſhew his ſcholarſhip upon 
[X J. had there not been the farther pleaſure of a private gratification in it, Wherefore, 
eaſily excuſing himſelf, on account of his great buſineſs, from engaging in a controverſy, 
he employed an advocate () to defend his reputation, and expoſe the malice of the attack, 
which was executed in very rude language. Our author, who had been trained up in 
this kind of exerciſe, repaid his adverſary's feeble rhetoric with equal acrimony of ſtile , 
but the ſuperior genteel ſpirit and elegant diction with which it was pointed, effectually 
convinced the by-ſtanders, that this ſelect champion was no match for him; for which 


conveniencies, 
and was well 
pleaſed with this 
occafion of ſepa- 
rating. He ex- 
preſſes the long- 
ing defire he had 
above all things 
to ſee Rome, in 
the preface to his 
Germana- Antii- 
guitat:s menu men- 
ta, Sc. Cum 
valetudinis cauſa 
ec um mutare 
decreviſſem, tum 
ad Italiam illico 
iter tendere, ac 
Rome vrbium 
amen ſſi mæ otia- 
ri mihi ante om- 
nia placuit, 


(13) Dr Jona- 
than Gould- 
ſmyth, 


[H] By this means, though not without a good deal 
of difficulty, he obtained a ſpecial grace for the purpaſe.] 
It was not only the high character that Dr Mead de- 
ſervedly bore in his profeſſion, he had here another 
kind of merit which helped to procure him this patient. 
He was well known to be a fait friend and patron and 
great admirer of Dr Bentley, whoſe humour it was now 
neceſſary to conſult. In this vigy Dr Middleton took 
an opportunity, when his law-ſuit called him to town, 
of waiting upon that eminent Phyſician, who obſerved 
his caſe to be a catarrh, upon a relaxation of the fali- 
val glands, and agreed that a warmer climate would 
be of ſervice to him. This was enough to ſatisfy his 
friends: but when he began to think of drawing up 
his grace for leave of abſence from the Body, it was 
obſerved that it would be proper for him to have the 
opinion in writing ; otherwiſe, his powerful antagoniſt 
might probably find a way to defeat it. Dr Mead be- 
ing applied to in a proper manner by a young Phyſician 
of good reputation (18), made no difficulty to comply 
with an ordinary rule of practice, in ſetting his hand 
to an opinion he had given before. No ſooner did 
the news of this paper reach Dr Bentley's ears, but he 
immediately let his friend know what a diſagreeable 
thing he had unexpectedly done to him. To this Dr 
Mead returned an anſwer, wherein he excuſed himſelf 
in ſuch terms, as the Librarian thought he had juſt rea- 
ſon to reſent, and it was not long before there was 
matter enough given him to feaſt his reſentment upon, 
as the reader will find in the text. 

[1] Or his firſt coming he met with an accident, &c.] 
He made uſe of this character to get himſelf introduced 
to his Brother-Librarian at the Vatican, who received 
him with great politeneſs; but upon his mentioning 
Cambridge, ſaid he did not know before, that there 
was any univerſity in England of that name, and at the 
fame time took notice, that he was no ſtranger to that 
of Oxford, for which he expreſſed a great eſteem. 
'This touched the honour of our new Librarian, who 
took ſome pains to convince his brother not only of the 
real exiſtence, but of the real dignity of his univerſity 
of Cambridge. Atlaſt, the Keeper of the Vatican ac- 
knowledged, that, upon recollection, he did indeed re- 
member to have heard of a celebrated ſchool in Eng- 
!and of that name, which was a kind of nurſery where 


* 


— reaſon, 


youth were educated and prepared for their admiſſion 
at Oxford : and Dr Middleton left him at preſent, in 
that ſentiment. But this unexpedted indignity to his 
poſt put him up on his mettle, and he agreed to give 
400 J. per ana. for a hote/ with all accommodations fit 
for the reception of thoſe of the firſt rank in Rome “. 

LX] Culled out as @ mere block for the animadverter 
to ſhew his ſchalarſhip upon ] The following ſpecimen 
of the taſte and turn of this attack will be thought, we 
hope, a ſufficient juſtification for the ſeeming harſhneſs 
of our expreſſion. * Meadius autem, ne ſi nihil omnino 
de ignobili medicorum veterum ſtatu fateretur, obſtina- 
tum nimis & pervicacem ſeſe oſtenderet; concedere tan- 
dem aliquid videtur, fed tanta verborum obſcuritate 
involutum & quaſi vi extortum, ut ſenſum inde vix ul- 
lum quidem nedum clarum & diſtinctum elicere facile 
valeamus : ejuſque ideo verba integra huc appoſui, ut 
ſolertior aliquis ea mihi expedienda ſuſcipiat. 

Nihil igitur ſervile, inquit ille, aut tenue artem 
r ram adbuc dedecorat, ſed ut plane & fine fuco totam 
rem dicam, fimul cum ingenuis multis & doctis wiris, 
non pauct ſcientie & fortune bonis inferiares, illis tem- 
poribus Romam weniebant ; qui etfi non medicamentis ſed 
manu curarent medici tamen appellebantir. Hi in di- 
vitum & magnatum clientelam ſe conferebant, et ſeri 
agebant, donec civitatem conſequerentur, inde liberti 
nomen alicujus familiæ Romanæ fibi adſciſcere ſalebant : 
neque raro, fi ingenium fludio literarum excoluiſſent, 
morbis etiam internis medebantur, & in medicorum clini- 
corum cenſum veniebant. Tali conditiane fuit Antonius 
Maſa, Sc. 

Hæc ille; fed ut mihi quidem videtur cum verbis 
tum ſententiis ſibi ipſi plane repugnans : ut enim alia 
omittam; ego ſane haud intelligo, quemadmodum ii, 
qui e Grzcia-/ponte quidem veniſſent, atque in Divitum 
clientelam ſeſe contuliſſent, /ervos deinde Rome agere, 
iidemque magnatum clientes & ſervi ſimul eſſe poſſent? 
Hujuſmodi autem omnia {hive errata, ſeu minus tantum 
accurata vocemus) & longe quidem majora tali certe 
viro facile ſunt ignoſcenda: cui tantis rebus occupato 
otium ad hujuſmodi nugas exquirendas nullo modo ſup- 
petit; cujuſque aſſiduis occupationibus quantum un- 
quam morz interponatur, tantum ſane de publicis 
commodis detrahitur (10). 


> 


[LI Was 


®* Accordingly 
we find he con- 
verſed farnilialy 
wi h ſuch per- 
ſ-ns. See his 
Works, Vol, I. 


p. 257» 


(19) De me, 
rum apud verees 
Romanos de 
gentium con4itio® 
ne diſſertatio, p. 
221, 202, in 08 
Works, Vol. 
Iv. ubi ſupra 
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reaſon, when a ſecond piece appeared from the ſame hand, and notoriouſly woven with 
the ſame courſe thread as the firſt, Dr Middleton took the advice of his friends, not to 
ſupport the reputation of the Profeſſor by oppoſing him. However, ſome years after 


theſe antagoniſts were both reconciled to him, and lived even in a good degree of friend- () Particularly 


ſhip with him [LJ. For ſome years after his return from Rome, the doctor held a lite- n Ack. 


rary correſpondence with his acquaintance there (o). He made uſe of that opportunity of bp. See our 
getting ſome particulars cleared up, where he found the notes he had taken in his travels 9 
either deficient or confuſed. To this cauſe chicfly it was owing, that he deferred pub- 

liſhing that account of the Gentiliſm of the Popiſh religion, which he gives in his letter 8 


ſor's falary is 


from Rome, 'till the year 1729. But he had no ſooner diſpatched this work, than he “ per ann. 
entered into another; where, in condemning Dr Waterland's method of defending the — ry" 


annum for mak - 


Chriſtian cauſe, he firſt diſcloſed his opinion concerning the divine original of the Scrip- ins exprriments 


* . . N 4 
tures, which was, that the ſeveral writers of the Goſpel were not only (for the moſt part _ Hind 


at leaſt) unaſſiſted by any divine inſpiration in penning their hiſtories, but have actually **ſpondence, 
related ſeveral falſe facts in thoſe books [M]. This being thought a very dangcrous aſſer- (% Te is printed 


tion by the generality of the Clergy, drew upon him the odium of a great part of that in the gra vol. 
body, with ſome of whom he continued in a ſtate of warfare during the reſt of his life; 983 | 
which proved an effectual bar to his promotion in the Church. However, this did not ſopra. : 


hinder others from diſcerning and encouraging his unconteſted merit as a polite ſcholar. /r)" Theſe ware 
as * * . - » 
Soon after his arrival from Italy, he had fallen into the acquaintance of Dr Woodward, ts read four lec- 


Profeffor of Phy ſick at Greſham, who had then formed the deſign of founding his new 2 

Phyſiological profeſſorſnip at Cambridge. Our author was not wanting to encourage ſo fy towards the g 
advantaggous and honourable a benefaction to the univerſity; and, in the ſeveral inter- * n & 
views which he had with the benefactor, as well as his executors, was very ſerviceable in P*fenceof ir, his 
ſett!ing the plan of that donation (p). It was with the greateſt juſtice, therefore, that the — 2 
truſtees of it appointed him the firſt Profeſſor in December 1731. Nor did the Latin _— 
ſpcech (). ſpoken by him on this occaſion, fall ſhort of giving that credit to their nomina- net of foſſils 
tion which was expected from it. He held this office, and faithfully diſcharged the duties = a 
of it (7), 't. 17 34, when he reſigned upon the marriage of his ſecorid wife (5s). About this 25 


time he ws intro tuced to Lord Harvey, who ſhortly after engaged him to write the Hi- (#) peck vos." 
ſtory of C.c-ro's Lite, This was a favourite taſk, he undertook it with fingular delight, . Rev. Mr 


and ſpert fix years in working up the charaCtcr of his darling old Roman to that perfec- Conyers Place of 
tio , whi:h alone in this ſubject he could be content with. As it is the largeſt, ſo it is Yorkttire. 


generally reputed the beſt, of his performances. He printed it by ſubſcription, and the 


uncommonly great number of ſubſcribers (2) ſhew how high his reputation then ſtood in 8 


— | the 


LF oe * 


[LI Was reconciled and lived even in a good degree of if we ſhould aſk, continues he, how it appears, that 
friendſhip with him.) In the whole courſe of this con- the Apoſtles were actually inſpired in their interpreta- 
troveriy re had always expreſſed a proper regard for tion of theſe prophecies? it will be anſwered, I ſup- 
Dr Mead' real merit; and many years after, viz. in poſe, becauſe they wrought miracles: and fo far in- 
1745, hen he printed his book of the Greek and deed I agree, that in the act of working miracles, they 
Egvprian antiquitie, he concludes the introduction to were certainly inſpired with an extraordinary power ; 
the account of an antique painting in his own collec- but when that act was over, and the ſpecial purpoſe of 
tion, with the following elogium of that eminent thoſe miracles ſerved, it is reaſonable to believe from 
Phyſician, and no leſs eminent Collector of Antiquities, the evidence of thoſe facts, which I have elſewhere ſet 
Meadius nofter. artis medica decus qui vitæ revera no- forth, that they returned to the condition of mortal 
bilis, wel principibus in republica wviris, exemplum præ- men.—Again, the hypotheſis of their [the Goſpels] in- 
bet pro co, quo omnibus fere prafiat artium veterum ſpiration was piouſly invented to reflect the | gas 

amore. alias poſtea qua/dam imagines && ſplendidiores, luſtre upon them, where there was not the leaſt want 
+ Germana qv- opinor, Roma quoque deportandas curavit 1. We like- of it, ſince nothing more 1s required to eſtabliſh their 
Gm 4n1iqui'9t'% wife find him ſhewing his reſpe& to Dr Ward, by ſub- authority, than to know, as we do in this caſe, that 


— oo , ſcribing for a copy of his Lives of the Greſham Profeſ- the compilers of them were perfectly informed of ail 


3 ſors, in 1740, in large paper. the important facts, which they had undertaken to re- 
Werks, Vol. 1%] His epinion that the writers of the Goſpel were late, and zealous to publiſh them for the common 
IV. not only, for the meſt part at leaſt, unaſſiſted by any good: while many little omiſſions and inaccuracies, 


divine in/piration, but have actually related ſeveral which are obſervable in their ſeveral narratives, clearly 
falſe fads] "Tis true all that he aſſerts here is, that ſhew, that they could not be guided by a divine and 
the ſcriptures are not of abſolute and univerſal iuſpira- infallible ſpirit. In another place he confirms his ar- 
(20) Some Re- tion (20). But in another piece printed ſince his death, gument againſt a perpetual inſpiration, by a way of 
warks on a Re- he firſt aſſerts ſeveral falſehoods in theſe writings, and reaſoning which infers no inſpiration at all, viz. that 
py to * 3 then maintains it to be utterly incredible, that perſons the Evangeliſts never lay any claim to it; nay, fo far 
to Dr Wwerland, inſpired and ſpecially commiſſioned by God to propa- are they from pretending to any ſuch privilege, that 
. 295. Vol. II. gate a particular doctrine, and ſupplied conſequently they in effect diſclaim it ; placing their whole credit on 
ibd. with proofs the moſt authentic and demonſtrative of a foundation merely human and common to all other 
truth, could on any account be reduced to make uſe of writers, on their knowledge of the truth of what they 
| trifling or equivocal arguments; much leſs of ſuch as deliver, and on their fidelity in delivering it to the beſt 
are falſe and groundleſs. Yet, ſays he, if this ſhould of their knowledge; in which reſpect he expreſsly ranks 
in any manner be thought probable, in an occaſional them with Herodotus and Thucydides. T his aſſertion 
conference or debate with private perſons [the Jews] he further confirms by the accounts which the Anci- 
who had been trained and accuſtomed to that ſort of ents give of theſe four ſeveral authors, which is utterly (a1) Some Re 
\ reaſoning, it is ſurely inconſiſtent with any notion of inconſiſtent, he ſays, with the notion of their being — * 
inſpiration to publiſh ſuch arguments in writing to all divinely inſpired (21). Hence it is evident, that when in the four Evan- 
ff the world, and to all poſterity, as the ſtanding and per- he declares his belief that the Scriptures in general are geliſts, p. 68, 69, 
—— proofs of the Chriſtian doctrine, which they divinely inſpired (22), theſe words, when applied to the 56, 52, 53- Vols 
n 


w ew in reality to be no proofs at all, except to a few Evangeliſts, muſt be underſtood by him, (to uſe a II. 

- particular Jews at thoſe very times ; and which, in- phraſe of his own) in a wery moderate and qualified (23) Some Re- 
ſtead of doing ſervice to religion, could ſerve only for ſenſe. marks, &c. p. 
matter of doubt and cavil to all ſucceeding ages. Again, 288. ibid. 
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companion of Lord Godolphin. 


(=) See Letter 
the fourth to Mr 
Warburton, in 
the 2d volume of fo 
his Works, p. 


47. ubi ſupra, 


Fellow of 
ohn's college 
ſtruction of the Roman liberty. 


[N] Defended Cicero by an argument which he did 
not think the evangelical writers had a juft claim to.] 
The argument for Cicero is in note (3), to the 15th 
epiſtle in this collection, being that of Brutus to Atti- 
cus ; where Brutus particularly complains of Cicero's 
conduct in reſpect to Octavius: wherein, amongſt other 
things, he charges Cicero with carrying his indulgence 
of Octavius ſo far, as not, ſays he, to abſtain from op- 
N language, and ſuch as reflects doubly upon 

imſelf, ſince he has taken away the life of more than 
one, and muſt firſt confeſs himſelf to be an aſſaſſin, be 
fore he can reproach Caſca with what he objects to 
him ; and treat Caſca as Beſtia once treated him. In 
the note Dr Middleton obſerves, that * this refers to 
* ſome words which had paſſed between Cicero and 
Caſca, one of the conſpirators who gave the firſt blow 
to Cæſar, yet was Tribune of the people at this very 
time, by virtue of Czſar's nomination. The paſ- 
* ſage ſeems to imply, that Cicero had reproached him 
for killing Cæſar, and called him an aſſaſſin; but that 
is incredible, fince Cicero, on all occaſions, as well 


extol that act as the moſt glorious that was ever exe- 
cuted ; and with regard to this very Caſca, had re- 
fuſed to enter into any meaſures with Octavius, but 
upon the expreſs condition, that he would be a 
friend to the conſpirators, and as a proof of it,, would 
ſuffer Caſca, in conſequence of Czſar's nomination, 
to enter into quiet poſſeſſion of the tribunate [Ep. ad 
Att. 16. 13.]. Brutus therefore, who was now in 
Macedonia, had either been mis-informed, or was 
charging Cicero with ſome conſequential meaning of 
his words, which was never intended by him. He 
had been admoniſhing Caſca poſſibly, to carry him- 
ſelf with more moderation towards OQavius, leſt by 
advantage of his preſent power, he might take occa- 
ſion to treat him as an aſſaſſin, and put the laws in 
execution againſt him, as he did quickly after againſt 
all the conſpirators ; for ſuch an admonition would 
have been ſufficient, with one of Brutus's fierce ſpi- 
rit, to make him conſider it, as a direct condemna- 
tion of Caſca's act [See Life of Cicero Vol. 2. p. 
487. notes]. But if we reflect upon the miſerable 
waſte that has been made in theſe letters, of which, 
there are but twenty-three now left out of eight origi- 
nal books; and that there are three books likewiſe to 
Octavius, three more to Panſa, and three to Hirtius, 
[vid. fragm. Ciceron. apud Andr. Patric.] all rela- 
ting to the ſame times, and all now deſtroyed ; it 
cannot be thought ſtrange, that ſome few facts ſhould 
be touched in theſe fragments, which cannot readily 
be accounted for ; when we have loſt all the helps, 
that were the moſt likely to explain them, and 
| which in all probability, had actually explained 
(23) Epiſtles of them (23). | | 
Cicero to Brutus, In this remark our Annotator allows, the words of 
&c. Vol. IV. Brutus in their plain and obvious ſenſe imply, that Ci- 
7. 333. ibid. cero had reproached Caſca with having killed Cæſar; 
but becauſe fach an action would be inconſiſtent with 
the reſt of Cicero's conduct, he thinks that ground 
enough to carry the words from their primary ſenſe, 


* 


r 
the learned world. While he was employed upon this work, he had, it ſeems, a ſudden! 
call to London, to look after the Maſterſhip of the Charter-houſe, having been mentioned 
for it, as he fays himſelf, without his application, by Sir Robert [Walpole] and ſome 
other great ones; but on his arrival in town he preſently perceived, that the Duke of 
Newcaſtle had been beforehand with them, in ſecuring it for Mr Mann, an old friend and 
* So that I returned, ſays he, as I have been forced to 
do before, with a few good words from thoſe, who can as eaſily give good things (u). 
However, he ſenſibly felt the fruits of their friendlineſs to his Cicero, which enabled him 
purchaſe a ſmall eſtate at Hilderſham, where he had the much loved pleaſure of grati- 
fying his own taſte and temper, by improving a rude farm into a neat and genteel villa, 
It lay about fix miles, a commodious diſtance, from his houſe at Cambridge, and he 

Ned the ſummer ſeaſon chiefly at it during the reſt of his life. 
98 — ſeen the light, when his character, as repreſented therein was impeached (w), in 
that moſt intereſting article of his conduct, which enabled Octavius to compleat the de- 
It was not long before our author undertook his patriot's 
defence; wherein he vindicated the old Roman from the ſuſpicion of inconfiſtency, by 
. ſuch a kind of preſumption in his favour, as, *tis obſerved on another occaſion, he did 
not think the Evangelical writers had a juſt claim to{N}. However, he gave in this 
work ſuch a ſpecimen of a tranſlation of ſome conteſted epiſtles between Brutus and Cicero, 
as made it much to be wiſhed he had gone through the whole collection of the unconteſted 


in publick ſpeeches as private letters, never failed to 
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Cicero's Hiſtory had 


epiſtles 


by a conjecture wherein he indulged a liberty of in- 
venting an imaginary circumſtance, becauſe the fact 
might poſſibly admit it. But if that be not allowed, 
he thinks it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, without any autho- 
rity from hiſtory, that Brutus has here omitted men- 
tioning ſome circumſtance in the fact, which would 
have cleared Cicero from this aſperſion“ . Now let us 
ſee how he reaſons in a like caſe with reſpect to the 
Goſpel Hiſtorians. It will be proper to give it in his 
own words, becauſe the differeat gaiety of the colour- 
ing ſhews the different temper of the painter in draw- 
ing the two different ſubjects. The ſtory, ſays he, 
© of the two thieves, who were crucified together with Feigles, Val. l. 
* Jeſus, is related alſo in the ſeveral Goſpels, with a B. „ü. No, 17, 
very remarkable difference. Matthew and Mark tell (24 path, 
us only in ſhoit, that, both the thieves, as they were ü. 44. Mak 
hanging with him on the croſs, inſulted and reviled *+ 3% Luke 
© Jeſus: whereas Luke more particularly declares, 39. 
© that it was but one of them who reviled him, while (25) Hoc inguit 
* the other acted a contrary part, and having rebuked lu fun 
* his fellow-ſufferer for his inſolence, ſaid unto Jeſus, 
Lord, remember me when thou comeſt into thy 
* kingdom (24). 

* The critics again, continues he, both ancient and 
* modern, take great pains to elude the charge of a 
* contradiction, but none have been ſo hardy, as 
* Cardinal Hugo, who, as he is cited by Eraſmus, 
© treats this paſſage in Matthew, as little better than a 
* lie; or ſuch an account as one would expect from a 
* man in his cups (25). St Chryſoſtom and Jerom, and 
all the Ancients, allow a ſeeming contradiction in 
© the words, but nf to clear the Evangeliſts of it, 
* by ſuppoſing that both the thieves blaſphemed Jeſus 
© at firſt, till one of them convinced by the prodigies, 
* which then happened, of the ſun darkened, and the 
earth trembling, quickly changed his note, and from 
c 
c 
c 
4 
c 
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* Our wwthor's 
partiality to Ci- 
cero is notori 
inſomuch, that 
Mr Melmouth 
ſtiles him that 
orator's learned 
and able panegye 
riſt, and excuſes 
im on account 
of Cicero's great 
deſervings from 
all men of letten, 
Tranſlation of 
Cicero's Familiar 


ac mox, hoc, in- 
quit, dicitur, ut 


pyfes dictum ia · 
4 
Eraſm. in Matt. 
xxvii. 44+ 
(26) Non quod 
diſcrepent Evans 
gelia, ſed quod 
primum vt-rque 
blaſphemaverit, 
dehinc ſole ſugi · 
ente, terra com- 


maota-unus cre» 
diderit in leſum, 
& priorem nega» 
tivnem ſequenti 

con ſeſſione emen- 
daverit. Hier, 

Comm. in Matt, 
xXvii. it. Chi. 


a ſudden converſion and repentance, implored his , 
Homil. in Pan. 


mercy ; which ſolution, though embraced by ma- 
ny of the Moderns (26), is juſtly rejected by 
others, as a groundleſs and fictitious (27) comment. 
For what contradiction, how groſs ſoever, might not 
eaſily be ſolved and eluded, if ſuch a method of in- 
terpreting were allowed, which without any autho- 
rity from hiſtory, indulged a liberty of inventing and 
ſupplying every imaginable circumſtance which the 
fact could poſſibly admit (28).” | 
The application is eaſy,and the reaſon obvious, how it 
comes to pals, that Cicero's expreſs approbation on other 
occaſions of Caſca's action in killing Cæſar, makes it 
reaſonable to ſupply, from Brutus's fierceneſs, without 
any authority from hiſtory, ſuch an imaginary circum- 
ſtance as is allowed to contradict the primary and plain 
ſenſe of his words on this occaſion, notwithſtanding the 


Tom. III. p. 30. 
edit. Bened. it 
Theophyl. in 
Matth. xxvii it. 
Zeger. in Matth. 
ibid. & Ham- 
mond. ibid. 


(27) Hæe ct 
gelli, nequis cum 
antiquis aliquot 
ad eam intergie» 
tationem conſu- 
int, qur parvms 
— ſtatu· 
it, Latronem qu 
in Chriſto ctei · 
dit, ſubito a con- 
vitiis ad eam pits 


| . tatem conver- 

known timorouſneſs and vanity of Cicero's compoſi- ſum: duo com- 

tion ; and yet the confeſſed integrity of St Matthew 2 — 
rot. 


in all caſes, is not ſufficient to ſupport the ſuppoſition 
of a circumſtance in this? the thief's converſion, 
which the caſe itſelf, by the miracles that happened 
naturally offers; becauſe there is no direct authority for 
it from hiſtory, 


Matt. xxvil. 44 
(28) Reflection, 
on the —— 
ſound in 

Evangeliſts, Vob 


=> 


[O1 ith 
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epiſtles of that renowned orator. But he was now determined to cloſe i ſtudies in pro- 
fane literature. In this deſign he began to put together, and prepare for the preſs, ſuch 
of his papers as related to any ſubject he had a mind to compleat in that way. Theſe he 
publiſhed in two pieces, The firſt contained the figures of thoſe antique rarities he had 
purchaſed at Rome, with a proper diſſertation to cach of them [O]. In the ſecond he 
threw into a continual difcourſe, the ſubſtance of ſeveral letters he had wrote to Lord 
Harvey, twelve years beiore, upon the conſtitution of the Roman Senate; wherein he has 
undoubtedly given a more ſatisfactory anſwer to his Lordſhip's queſtion about the manner 


Oo 


3099 


1 


n 


9 


Sas 2 © 


2 


(29) De Arte 
Poetica, 325» 


(30) This piece 
of criticiſm was 
communicated by 
John King, for- 
merly Fellow of 
King's college in 
Cambridge, 


of creatirg Senators, which he afferts always to have been in the power of the people, 
than had been given to Lord Stanhope by Mr Vertot, who fuppoſcs it was ſolely in the 


hands of the Scnators. 


In 1745, at the requeſt of the Earl of Radnor, he undertook the 


care of his nephew, and was preceptor to that young gentle man *till he died, to the great 


lofs of that noble family. 


As ſoon as the doctor had ſatisfied all the demands of his friends 


with regard to claſſical ſubjects, he immediately printed his Introduction to the Free Inquiry 
into the Mrraclcs of the Primitive Church; which treatiſe itſelf was likewiſe, as he tells 
us, then ready for the preſs. The whole was a continuation of his former plan, to expole 
Dr Witerland's manner of defending Chriſtianity, which he obſerved ſtill to prevail, 
notwithſtanding his firſt endeavours to bring that author into contempt, whoſe cauſe was 
particularly cſpouſed againſt our author by the then Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr Pot- 


ter “*. 


About this time he went to Briſtol wells, where he fell into company with a 


gentlewoman, whoſc good ſcnſe and genteel temper engaged him to make her the partner 


of his bed and fortune. 


She was the relict of a Briſtol Merchant, Mr Wilkins (x), after 


whoſ- death Mrs Trenchard had given her an invitation to her houſe, where the match was 
concluded on +. The laſt piece which the doctor publiſhed was, An Examination of the 
preſent Biſhop of London, Dr Sherlock's, Diſcourſes on the Uſe and Intent of Prophecy 
in the {cv-ral Ages of the World. But here, though it was the ſame ſcheme of Chriſtia- 
nity Which he hid before detended againſt Dr Waterland, that puſhed him into this con- 
te't with th Biſhop, yet his particular ſituation in the engagement was now very different 
[P]. Dr Sherlock MN an old friend ] and intimate acquaintance, his abilities 


[0] With a proper diſſertation to each of them ] In the 
xith Section of his difſertarion upon ab. xix ne ob- 
ſerves, that the word 2uincunx does not fignifv a real 
ſingle piece of money, but a fictitious one; in forming 
which, an ounce is either ſuppoſed to be taken away 
from the ſemiſſis, or elle added to the triens: nor does 
our author think the word ”m_ ought to be ta- 
ken in any other ſenſe in the following paſſage in Ho- 
race. 


Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem 

Diſcunt in partes centum diducere. Dicat 

Filius Albini, ſi de quincunce remota eſt 

Uncia, quid ſuperet? poteras dixiſſe triens, Eu! 
Rem poteris ſervare tuam redit uncia, quid fit? 
Semis (29) 


* 


But though we ſhould allow there was no ſuch piece of 
money as the Quincunx, yet Horace here evidently 
puts the caſe of a boy learning arithmetick, whence it 
ſeems moſt natural to ſuppole the queltion given in 
writing. The ſemiſſis then, according to the Roman 
way, is expreſſed thus, VI. whence, if the unit or 
uncia be moved back, which is the original ſenſe of the 
word removes, the expreſſion will be IV or triens, 
and reſtoring the unit to it's place, there appears VI or 
ſemiſſis (30). 

[P] But his particular ſituation in it was very diffe- 
rent.) He was admitted in the univerſity the ſame year 
with Dr Waterland, and the quickneſs of his appre- 
henſion, as well as the ſociable turn of his temper, be- 
ing the counterpart of Dr Waterland's plodding dili- 
gence, which ſeemed to be a reproach to him, he na- 
turally conceived firit a diſlike to the ſeverity of his di- 
ligence, and then a diſdain and contempt of that ſtu- 
dent's capacity, which he retained ever after: and 
was not only never ſparing to declare it as long as his 
antagoniſt lived, but even followed him to his grave, 
over which he could not refrain from ſtrewing ſome 
choice flowers. The Church, ſays he, to Mr War- 
* burton, has received a great loſs by the death of Dr 
-d; I cannot fay an irreparable one, whilſt 
* n lives: to whom he has left ſome unfiniſhed 
papers on infant-communion, and wiſely ordered all 
the reſt to be burnt: he has bequeathed likewiſe to 
* the college, ſuch of his printed books, as they find 
* ſcribbled by his own hand; for ſuch, I hear, is his 
* own deſcription of them. By the filence of the pub- 

VOL. V. No. 259. 


eminently 


lick papers upon the fall of ſo eminent a luminary, 
we are to expect, | imagine, in a proper time, ſome 
laboured pinegyrick tom a maſterly hand — But as 
to Waterland, whenever they think fit to oblige the 
* publick with his lite, they will not forget one tory, 1 
* hope, which is truly worthy of him, and ſhews the 
* real ſpirit of the man, and which I can venture to tell 
* you on good authority. In his laſt journey from Cam- 
* bridge to London, being attended by Dr P——e and 
© n the ſurgeon; be lodged the ſecond night at 
* Hodſden, where being obſerved to have been cojtive on 
* the road, he was adviſad to have a clyſter, to which 
* be conſented. The Apotbecary was preſently ſent for, 
* ta whom Dr P e gave his orders below flairs, 
* while Dr W ———-@ continued above ; upon which 
* the Apothecary could not forbear expr:ſſing his great 
* ſenſe of the honour which he received, in being called 
to the aſſiſtance of ſa celebrated a perſon whoſe writ- 
* ings be was well acquainted with ; the company ſigni- 


* fied ſome ſurprize, that a country Apothecary fhould 


c 
4 
4 


See Dr Mid- 
dlet n's Letters, 
x arid xii. at the 
end of th- cond 
lume uf bis 


Wo ks, ubi ſup, 


{x Her maiden 
name was Anne 
D w-ll the was 
daughtrr oft john 
Powell, Eſq; of 
Buughroya inthe 
county of Rad- 
ner in, South- 
Walks, 


+ This gentle- 
woman was wi- 
dow of —— 
Tienchard, Eſq; 
the celebrated 
author of the 
Argument a- 
gainſt Standing 
Armies, and o- 
ther political 

piec 83; the wut 
ſt and: within a 
few miies of Bri- 


ſtol W. Is. 


* be ſo learned; but he aſſured them that he was no © 


* ſtranger to the merit and character of the doctor, but 
had lately read his ingenious byok with much pleaſure, 
The Divine Legation of Moſes. Dr P e and a 
Fellow of Magdalen college there preſent, took pains 
to convince the Apathecary of his miſtake, while C 
ran up flairs with an account of his blunder ta W —dq, 
who provoked by it into a violent paſſion, called the 
poor fellow a puppy and a blackhead, who muſt needs 
be ignorant in his profeſſion, and unfit to adminiſter 
any thing to him, and might poſſibly poiſon his bawels ; 
and notwithſtanding Dr P -e endeavours to made- 
rate his diſpleaſure, by repreſenting the expediency of the 
operation, and the man's capacity to perform it, he 
would hear nothing in his favour, but ordered him to 
be diſcharged, and poſſ poned the benefit of his clyſter, 
till he reached his next flage.” With ſuch wretched 
paſſions, ſays Dr Middleton, and prejudices, did this 
poor man march to his grave ; which might deſerve to 
be laughed at, rather than lamented, if we did not ſee 
what pernicious influence they have in the Church, 
to defame and depreſs men of ſenſe and virtue, who 
have had the courage to deſpiſe them (31). | 
[2] Dr Sherlock had been his old friend.) He has 
diſcovered the. very unſuitable ſtate of his mind in 
which this piece was wrote, in no one inſtance more 
than in his conduct to his old friend, upon ſome con- 
verſation that had paſſed formerly in confidence be- 
tween them. In converſing formerly, ſays he, on 


(37) Letter X. 
p. 484, 435. in 
Vol. II. of his 
Works, ubi ſup. 


© this ſubject [Moſes's account of the fall of Man}, 


34 Q * with 


(py) In a letter to 
one of his friends 
he expreſſes him - 
ſelf thus, in re- 

ſpect to this gen- 


Heberden's re - 
moval to London 
from us, I have 
received a great 


Vol. II. p · 495» 
of his Works, 


wife had brought 
which died in it's 
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eminently diſtinguiſhed, and his book an illuſtrious proof and credit to his abilities; nd 


wonder, theny it our author did not appear in this trial ſo much to his advantage as for- 
wen. da This piece came out in January 1749-50, and, in a few months, his conſti- 


tution n to break very remarkably, by a ſlow hectic fever and a diſorder in his liver; 
and his legs ſwelling ſhortly after, viſibly indicated his approaching end, which he. him- 
ſelf was very ſenſible of. In theſe circumſtances he went to London, where his friend 
and Phyſician Dr Heberden had been ſettled a few years before, He had long experienced 
at Cambridge the ſucceſs of that gentleman's ſkill, in which he had the greateſt confidence 
); he ſtaid ſeveral days with the doctor at his own houſe, to ſee if there was any hopes 
of relief from phyſic ; but finding his caſe deſperate, he retired to his villa at Hilderſham, 
where, not long after, he died on the 28th of July 1750, in the 67th year of his age, 
and was interred in his own pariſh of St Michael in Cambridge. ln 1751, there was 
publiſhed a Vindication of his Free Inquiry, which he perſevered in writing *cill within 
a few days of his death, but left it unfiniſhed. Several other poſthumous pieces were col- 
lected and printed the following year, together with all his works, except the Hiſtory of 
Cicero's Life, in four volumes, 4to. Dying without iſſue “, he left his widow poſſeſſed of 
his eſtate, which was really not inconſiderable, notwithſtanding a difadvantageous rumour 
that was ſpread about of it preſcntly after his death; for which there was no other ground, 
but that the doctor happened to die before he had put an end to a diſpute he had with 
his Builder, on account of ſome ſmall alterations he made in the firſt plan of his houſe ac 
Hilderſham, after the work was entered upon. As to his perſon, he was of a proper 
middle ftature, and a thin habit; his eye very lively, but ſmall; he was a little cut- 
mouthed; of a manly complexion ; and, to uſe the Painters phraſe, there was a very 
expreſſive motion in every feature, though his whole deportment was compoſed to gravity. 
T he early conteſts which he entered into in his college, being carried on wich ſuperior 

wer, craftily employed on Dr Bentley's ſide, and attended with a very unſteady conduct 
in his own party, gave him an habitual watchfulneſs ever after over his neareſt friends. 
He had pride enough to make himſclt tolerably eaſy under the diſappointments which his 
religious principles threw in the way of his ambition, and ſplcen enough to preſerve his 
ſtability in thoſe principles. The character he formed for himſclf as the moſt eligible was, 
to-make the ſcholar agreeable by poliſhing him with the gentleman, and to give weight 
to the man of ſenſe by uniting him to the man of virtue; in the cauſe whereof, though 
the pious, humble, and orthodox Chriſtian was far from being neglected, yet he was 


- 4 wm 4 ra... — 


(42) Viz. note 
(4), at the bot- 
tom of p. 137, 


by no means principally in his view [S]. In the latter end of his lite, Sir John Frederick 


© with a certain great prelate, he ſaid that he /ooked up- 
on the literal and the allegorical interpretation of the 
account of the Fall, to be of equal force and merit 
with reſpe to their uſe, or application to Chriſtiani- 
ty.—TI underſtood him then to mean, what I ſtill 
take to be the ſole meaning of his words, which car- 
ries any ſenſe in it: that though the ſimpler ſort of 
Chriſtians generally interpret this ſtory in it's groſs 
and literal ſenſe, while the more knowing and liberal 
look upon it as a fable or allegory ; yet both of them 
acknowledge the ſame end in it, draw the ſame doc- 
trine from it, and conſider that doctrine whether de- 
livered allegorically or hiſtorically, as the foundation 
of their common religion. 

* If I ſhould name this prelate, his Lordſhip, I am ſure, 
would on his authority to be juſtly great with all men, 
and greater flill with himſelf, than with any Yet 
when he comes to handle the ſame ſtory, neither the 
letter nor the allegory can ſatisfy him. This reflection 
needs no comment, it carries it's condemnation written 
upon it's forehead.” 

[R] Did not appear fo much to his advantage as for- 
merly.) He expreſely declares that he came to his 
Lordſhip's diſcourſes, poſſeſſed with perſonal prejudi- 
dices againſt him. * I entered, ſays he, and found 
* this capital work of his Lordfhip to be juſt ſuch as I 
expected, exhibiting a ſpecies of reaſoning peculiar 
* to himſelf, very ſubtle and refined, yet never con- 
* vincing, and proper rather to perplex, than to illu- 
* ſtrate the notion of prophecy, and to amuſe, rather 
© than inſtru, an inquiſitive reader. I found much 
wart and pains employed to dreſs up an imaginary 
* ſcheme, of which I had not diſcovered the leaſt trace 
in any of the four Goſpels.” After this introduction, 
he falls upon ſome words in a preface, which, though 
dropt by his Lordſhip after the third edition of his 
es of yet this he aſſerts, was the only edition he had 
then ſeen, which if allowed to be true, becauſe poſſi. 
ble, plainly betrays ſuch a want of patience and com- 
mon prudence, in not making an ordinary enquiry into 
it, as is too evidently the effect of paſſion and anger. 
But he goes ſtill farther, and aſſures us, in a note (32), 
that he had fince learnt that there were two later edi- 


Works, Vol, III. tions in which the preface is omitted. Now though 


preſented 


ſuch a diſcovery would have determined a man of 
ſenſe and a gentleinan, to have ſuppreſſed any exami- 
nation of the preface that he had made before that diſ- 
covery ; yet our author in his preſent circumſtances ſo 
far forgets himſelf, as to make this a handle for gueſſin 
out ſeveral aſperſions, which being confeſſedly — 
upon mere conjecture only, he would, in a better diſ- 
poſition, no doubt have ſeen, muſt naturally defeat his 
attempt to leſſen his Lordſhip's eſtabliſhed reputation by 
this work, which was the thing, as he expreſsly ſug- 
geſts, that gave him the higheſt offence, and even put 
him paſt his patience. Ihe note referred to, is too 
long to be inſerted here, but we ſhall tranſcribe one 
paſſage from it, ſince he therein diſcovers a kind of 
weakneſs, which never, as I remember, had eſcaped 
his caution before. His Lordſhip, ſays he, had ſome 
motive undeniably, for taking a ſtep ſo unuſual, ſo 
the reader will naturally be gueſſing, what it might 
probably be, and many will be apt to think that the 
paſſage which I have cited, carried in it ſo direct a 
condemnation of that uſe of fingle and ſeparate pro- 
phecies which was made by the Evangeliſts, that it 
was omitted for that very reaſon, as tending to raiſe 
* ſcruples in-people's minds, to the diſadvantage of his 
* Lordſhip's ſcheme.” Thus the Biſhop is ſuppoſed to 
withdraw this preface, from a ſenſe of the force of our 
author's argument in his pamphlets againſt Dr Water- 
land, to ſhew the uſe which was made of independent pro- 
phecies by the Evangeliſts. A degree of vanity which 
is not to be met with any where elſe, as I remember, 
in his writings. Several other marks befides thoſe we - 
have taken notice of, appear in this pamphlet, of ſuch 
a degree of inattention or imprudence, as ſhew, we pre- 
ſume, ſome decay in the natural 7igour of his mind, 
and the breaking of his conſtitution preſently after will, 
"tis conceived, be thought, by ſome, a further evidence 
of the probability of the inſinuations in the text. 

[*] The prous, humble, and orthodox Chriſtian, was (4x) Dated Sept» 
by no means principally in his view ] In his 7th letter 4, 1739. H 
to Mr Warburton, he has theſe words (33): I can mn on T 
* eaſily imagine that you have ſuffered in the opinion E 


* of that perſon (34), and many others of the ſame % Dr pottet, 
* ſtamp for yqur charitable opinion of me.“ And after- then Archbilop 
wards he concludes thus: No, my friend, as long as of Canterbw}+ 
| g | 
you 
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preſented him to a ſmall living in Surrey (z), which he held *cill his death, as he did like- 


o l. per annum. 
An Attempt to- 
wards an Eulo- 
gium of Con 
Middleton, 
p. 14 edit. 


1750, 470» 


(35) Exactly in 
the language 9 
the Characteri- 
ſtics; the nc ble 
author whereof, 
alſo in a letter to 
a friend, thanks 
God that he had 
faith enough to 
believe himtelf a 
tood N hriftian 
without epiſcopal 
confir nativle 
Let:crs !rom the 
late Eztl of Shat- 
teſbure to Robert 
Moleſwerth, 

E; atter wards 
Loid V:tcount 
M leſwor h, p. 
126, edit. 17 30, 
vo. 


(a) MS, pedięree 
of the MIdmay 
Family, by N. 
Jek yu, Eg; 


(5) Fuller's 
Worthies, in Eſ- 


ſex, p. 333 


fe) Ar. Collins's 
Peerage, edit. 

1735, Vol. II. 
Part ii, p. 770. 


(4) Br, Willis's 
Notitia Parlia- 
mentaria, edit, 
1750, p. 19. 
He makes him 
dye then, by 
miſtake, 


le) Collins, as 
above, p. 770. 


(f) ldem, P · 
771. 


(x) Willis, a8 
above, p · 28. 


(5) Idem, p. 57» 


(+) Collins, as 
above, p. 771, 


(1) Hiſtory of 
Cambridge, p. 
146, 


(2) Peerage, as 
above, 


wiſe the poſt of Principal Librarian to the univerſity; being 


Dr Paris, Maſter of Sidney-Suffex-college. 


* 


ſucceeded in that office by 
The doctor, a little before his death, had 


Le. formed a deſign of compoſing an exact Hiftory of his Works, with the Occaſions and 
Circumſtances of them; but this he did not live to execute (a a). 


'T here were alfo found 


among his papers ſome materials for a Life of Demoſthenes, correſpondent to that of 


Cicero, 


« you can love a man, becauſe he is amiable, and 
think him honeſt, who is not perhaps orthodox, or a 
lover of truth, who hates a pious fraud and ſanctiſied 
* lye, you may enjoy che comfort of a good conſcience 
and good company, but muſt not expect, after a life 
* of virtue and ſtudy, to flumber in the ſtalls, and re- 
* freſh your old age in the ſun-ſhine of the Church.“ 
This is far from being the only paſſage in the doctor's 
works, where the word virtue us affectedly made uſe of 
to expreſs his re!:gion (35); but as we ſee it here in a 
private letter o a friend, where, if at all, we may ex- 
pect to fi: d his real ſ-ntiments undiſguiſed, it is ſelected 
from the relt as the ſureſt proof of this part of his cha- 
racer in the text. He knew very well that his bre- 
thren of the clerg” in general pronounced him a Deiſt. 
This he conſtantly trer1ed with contempt as a calumny, 
and the pure effect of ſheer m.lice. is certain in his 
writing he more than once veclares himſelf a believer ; 
yet to ſpeak 1mpirti2!ly, in pu ſunnce to the plan of 
theſe memo, it cannot be denied that he gave too 
much reaſon to ſuſpect that the extent of his faith was 


confined within narrow limits. Indeed he ſeems to 
ambition a creed of his own compiling. 

The want and deſtitution of the ſeaſt air of piety 
or humility in his writings, is indeed the greateft de- 
ſet in them, which is rendered too conſpicuous, by 
confronting any of his diſputations with Archbiſhop 
Tiliotſon's anſwer to Mr Serjeant's Sure Footing : 
where untainted piety, adorned with unaffected ſpright- 
liueſs, takes ſure hold of the heart and affections, while 
the ſtricteſt reaſoning convinces the underſtanding ; and 
the whole gains ſtill more upon us, when, upon a 
ſecond reading, the noble ſpirit comes to be diſ- 
cerned, whereby all ſhew of learning is kept as much 
as poſſible out of fight; of which Dr Middleton is 
never ſparing to make a decent parade Whence we 
are apt to think, that however fair the pretences are 
which he makes of intending nothing more than a laud- 
able and liberal philoſophical diſputation, ſolely for the 
ſake of ſearching out truth, 'yet this view was ſtrongly 
tainted with the ſcholaſtic vain-glory of carrying victory 
and triumph over his antagoniſt. 


MILDMAY [Sir War rea]. Chancellor and Under-Treaſurer of the Exche- 


quer, and Founder of Emmanuel-college, in Cambridge, in the XVIth century, 
was the fourth ſon of Tuomas Mildmay of Chelmsford, Eſq; A] by Agnes his wife, 
He had his Academical education i Chriſt's- college in Cam- 


daughter of.. . Rrad (a). 


He 


bridge, to which he afterwards became a benefactor, and where he made a great profici- 


ency in learning (5). 


In the reign of King Henry the Eighth, he was Surveyor of the 


Court of Augmentation [8]; and February 22, 1546-7, two days after the coronation of 


King Edward the Sixth, was made one of th- Knights of the Carpet. 


He was afterwards 


in commiſſion with the Earl of Warwick and Sir William Herbert, to hear and deter- 


mine all accounts and reckonings of the King's mints within the realm (ch. 


Kin 


In the 7th of 


g Edward the Sixth, 1552, he ſerved as Burgeſs in parliament for the tzwn of Mal- 


don in Eſſex (4): and, the year after, was in commiſſion to ſurvey and peruſe the ſtate 
of all the King's courts erected or kept for the cuſtody of the King's lands, and for the an- 


{wering or payment of any manner of rents and revenues, &c. 


He was allo Warden of 


the Mint, and acted in ſeveral commiſſions in that reign for the diſpoſition of divers lands, 


and the management of the King's revenues (e). 


When bloody Queen Mary came ta the 


throne, he concealed his affection to the Proteſtant religion, and was very little concern- 
ed in affairs in that reign (/); though he was a burgeſs in her ficſt Parliament for the city 
of Peterborough (g), and one of the Knights for the county of Northampton, in 1557, 
the 4th of Philip and Mary (5). Upon Queen El:zabeth's acceſſion, he was again em- 
ployed in ſtate- affairs, and in the firſt year of her reign, 28 March 1559, was commiſ- 
ſioned with Robert Lord Dudley Maſter of the horſe, and others, to treat an | compound 


hood (i). 


with all ſuch perſons as held 40 J. a year in lands, and refuſed to take the order of knight- 
And alſo to examine the accounts of the farmers of the royal revenues (&). 


He was one of the Knights of the ſhire for the county of Northampton, in the ſeveral 


Parliaments called by 


Queen Elizabeth *cill the time of his death (/): and in the gth year 


of her reign, 1566, on the death of Sir Richard Sackville, he ſucceeded him as Chancel- 
lor and Under-Treafurer of the Exchequer ; having the character of a man of integrity 


[4] He was the fourth ſon of Thomas Mildmay 
Ejq;.) N. Jekyll Eſq; calls him the fourth fon ; but 
Mr Fuller ſtyles him the t ſon (1), and Ar. Collins, 
the /econd ſon (2). This family was originally of Lan- 
caſhire, as Mr Arthur Collins ſhews. They made no 
conſiderable figure, at leaſt in the County of Eſſex, 
until Thomas (the ther of Sir Valter) being one of 
the Commiſſioners taking the ſurrender of the Mo- 
naſteries, and Auditor of the Court of Augmentation, 
took an opportunity to augment greatly his fortune and 
eſtates: as appears by the Inquiſitions pe mortem. 
From him ſprung eight very eminent families in the 
county of Eſſex ; namely, Mildmay of Moul/ham-hall 
in Chelmsford; Mildmay of Barnes in Springfield; 
Mildmay of Marks near Romford ; Mildmay of Graces 
in Little Badow ; Mildmay of Pontlands in Great Ba- 
dow ; Mildmay of Danbury; Mildmay of Terling ; 
and Mildmay of Van Which were poſſeſſed of 


and 


eſtates to the amount of Sewer thouſand four hundred 
2 a year, in the reign of King James the Firſt (3). 

ow, there remains only the family of Moulſham, 
viz. William Mildmay, Eſq; —— ——— 
and the family of Marks. ——— Branches of the 
ſame family, were the Mildmays of Apetborp, in Nor- 
thamptonſhire ; of Cretingham in Suffolk ; and of Pi- 
ſhiobury in Sabridgeworth, Hertfordſhire (4). 

[B] Court of Augmentation.) This court was erected 
by ſtatute 27 Henry VIIIth, for determining ſuits and 
controverſies relating to Monaſteries and Abbey-langs ; 
that the King might be juſtly dealt with, touching the 
pum of ſuch religious Houſes, as were given to him 

y Act of Parliament. 
great Augmentation that was made to the Revenues of 


the Crown, by the ſuppreſſion of the Religious 
Houſes. | 


Ie] Ho 


It took its name from the 
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(aa) Ser the ad- 


vertiſement pre- 
fixed to his 
Works, Vol. I. 
vbi ſupra. 


(A) Strype's An- 


nals, Vol. I. edit. 


1725, p- 13. 


(1) Willis, as a= 


dove, p. 65, 74s 


83, 93 103. 
112, 122. 


(3) From MSS, 


Jekyll's MSS» 


(#) Strype's An- 
nals, Vol. III. 
P- 78. 


(e) Ibid, p. 125+ 


(p) Collins, as 
above, p. 771 
772. 


(g) Camdeni An- 
nal. Eliz. ad 
ann. 1589. 


( Fuller's 
Worth:es in Eſ- 
ſex, p. 336. 


(s) Hiflory of 
the Reformation. 
Collect. of Re- 
cords, Part II. 
book iii. p. 369. 


45) Hiſtory of 
Cambridge, p. 
146. | 


(5) R. Parker's 
View of Cam- 
bridge, edit. 


1721, p. 155. 
and Fullers Hiſt. 
of Cambridge, 


Þ- I 46. 


(7) Hiſtory of 
Cambridge, p. 
147. 


(a) Wood, Ath. 
edit. 1721, Vol. 
II. col. 977. 


(5) See his age 


below. 
(e) Wood, ibid. 
(4) dem, Faſti, 


Vol. II. col. 
164, 175. 


(1) Wood, as 
above. 
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MILD MAV. MILL. 
and of great diſcretion (m). Though put in that great and profitable place, he appears, 
not to have made himſelf a ſlave to the Court [C]; but to have paid a due regard to the 
libercies of the ſubject. And to expreſs a ſuitable Gratitude for the riches beſtowed up- 
on him by Providence, he dedicated part of them to the uſes of Religion and Learning, 
by founding a College in Cambridge, in 1584, which he named Emmanuel-college [D]. 
But to return to ſome publick affairs wherein he was concerned in the mean time: In 
1582, he was employed in a Treaty with the Queen of Scots; being then a chict privy 
counſellor (3). Likewiſe, he was commiſſioned, with the Lord Treaſurer Bur yhlcy, 
to examine the Lord Vaux, and Sir Thomas Treſham, guilty ot: treaſonable practices (o). 
After having enjoyed three and twenty years his profitable place in the Exchequer, he 
departed this life May 31, 1589, and was buried in the chancel of the church of Great St 
Bartholomew's, near Weſt-Smithficld, London (p)[E]. By his wife, Mary, ſiſter of Sir 
Francis Walſingham, he left two ſons and three daughters [F]. This character, is given 
of him; That he was a perſon of remarkable picty and ſingular prudence, who diſcharged 
all the dutics of a good man and a good citizen (q): that he was a right-godly Gentleman, 
though ſome of his back- friends ſuggeſted to the Queen, that he was a better patriot than 
ſubject, and that he was over-popular in Parliaments, inſomuch, that his life did ſet un- 
der a cloud of the Royal diſpleaſure, Yet was not the Cloud ſo great, but that the beams 
of his Innocence, mecting thoſe of the Queen's Candor, had eaſily diſpelled it, had he 
ſurvived longer, as appeared by the great grief the Queen profeſſed for the loſs of fo grave 
a Counſellor (r). His opinion concerning the Keeping of the Queen of Scots (Octo- 
ber 26, 1569) at Windſor-Caftle, is printed in Burnet's Hiſtury of the Reforma- 
tion (5). 


[C] He appears not to have made himſelf a ſlave to 
the Court.) Mr Fuller gives us the following inſtance 
of his honeſt difintereſted ſpirit * Being imployed; by 
« yertue of his place, to advance the Queen's Trea/ure, 
* he did it ind uſtriouſly, faithfully, and conſcionably, 
* without wronging the ſubjet; being very tender of 
* their priviledges, inſomuch, that he once complain- 
* ed in Parliament, That many Subſrates were granted, 
« 
4 


Great St Bartholomew's) Where a handſome monu- 
ment is erected to kim, with this epitaph: 


Mors nobis lucrum. 


Hic jacet Gualterus Mildmay, miles, & 
Maria uxor ejus. Ipſe obiit ultimo 
die Maii 1589. Ipfa die Martii 
A 1576. Reliquerunt duos filios & tres 
filias. Fundavit Collegium Emanu- 
elis Cantabrigiæ. Moritur Cancella 
rius & Sub-theſaurarius Scacarii & 


Regiæ Ma jeſtati a conſiliis. 


and no Grievances redreſſed: Which words being re- 
preſented with diſadvantage to the Queen, made her 
to diſaffect him, ſetting in a Court-cloud, but in the 
Sun-ſhine of his Country and a clear Conſcience (5).” 
[D] By founding a college in Cambridge, in 1584, 
awhich he named Emmanuel-cullege.) He founded it up- 
on the remains of a late ſuppreſſed Convent of Domi- 
nicans, Black, or Preaching Friers, in the ſtreet from 
them called Preachers ſtreet: which convent had been 
erected in the year 1280, by the Lady Alice, Coun- 
teſs of Oxford, daughter and ſole heir of Gilbert Lord 
Samford, hereditary Lord Chamberlain to the Queens 
of England, and wife of Robert Vere, the fifth Earl 
of Oxford (6). Sir Walter Mildmay having purchaſed 
the ſite of it of one Sherwood, placed therein a Maſter, 
three Fellows, and four ſcholars. But by the ſubſe- 
quent benefactions of Henry Earl of Huntingdon, Sir 


i. e. Death is to us a gain. Here lyeth Sir Walter 
Mildmay Knt. and Mary his wife. He dyed the laſt 
day of May 1589. She the 16th day of March 1576. 
They left two ſons and three daughters He found- 
ed Emmanuel college in Cambridge : and dyed Chan- 
cellor and Under Treaſurer of the Exchequer, and 
Privvy-Counſellor to the Queen. 

[F] He left two ſons and three daughters.) The two 
ſons were Antony, and Humphrey The eldeſt of 


Francis Haſtings his brother, Sir Robert Jermyn, Sir 
Francis Walſingham, Sir Wolſtan Dixey, and the 
Lady Mary Dixey, Dr Alexander Nowel, Sir Henry 
Mildmay of Graces, and others; the number of it's 
members is augmented to fourteen Fellows, fifty Scho- 
lars, &. Fuller tells us (7), that the founder * com- 
* ing to Court after he had founded his college, the 


whom enjoyed his father's ſeat at Apethorp, with 
the eſtate in Northamptonſhire: He left only one 
daughter named Mary, which was married to Francis 
Face Earl of Weltmoreland, and carried a great eſtate 
into that family. Humphrey, the other ſon, was ſeat- 
ed at Danbury in Eſſex; and had among other chil- 
dren, Antony, carver; and Sir Henry, maſter of the 


Queen told him, Sir Walter, I hear you have erec- 
ted a Puritan Foundation. No, Madam, ſaith he, 
far be it from me to countenance any thing contrary 


jewel- office, to King Charles the Firſt. Sir Wal- 
* to your eſtabliſhed laws; but I have ſet an Acorn, 


ter's three Daughters were, whe 475 married to 
William Fitz- Williams of Gains- park in Eſſex; Mar- 
tha, to Sir William Brouncker ; and Chriſlian, firſt 
to Charles Barrett of Aveley in Eſſex, and afterwards 
to Sir John Leveſon of Kent, Knt. (8). C 


which when it becomes an Oak, God alone knows 
what will be the fruit thereof 
LE] And was buried in the chancel of the church of 


MILL [Jon x] {A}, the learned Editor of the moſt beautiful Greek Edition of the 


New Teſtament ; was the fon of Thomas Mill, of Banton, or Bampton, near the town 
of Shapp in Weſtmoreland. He was born at Shapp (a), about the year 1645 (b): and 
admitted, in 1661, into Queen's-college in Oxford (c); where having taken the degree 
Bachelor of Arts May 3, 1666, and that of Maſter, November 9, 1669 (d), he was 
elected Fellow of that College; and became an eminent tutor. After wards, entering into 
holy orders, he was admired as a florid and eloquent preacher : however, he never pub- 
liſhed but one Sermon [B]. In 1676, his countryman and fellow-collegian Dr Thomas 


Lamplugh 


[A] Mill.] Otherwiſe Miln (1). His name is fre- W:fminſler;” on Luke i. 28. and publiſhed at Lon- 
quently and ignorantly, w.itten Mills. don in 1676, 4to. He therein makes the followin 
[B] However, he never publiſhed but one ſermon.) judicious obſervations (2). If the worſhip of the 


It was preached * on the Feat of the Admunciation of * bleſſed Virgin had been a thing in practice from the 
the bleed Virgin Mary, at St Martin's in the Fields, beginning, can ic with % colour of reaſon be 


« imagined, 


(3) Jekyll Fe- 
digrees, MS. 


(2) P. 24, 35+ 


le) Wood Ath- 
45 above. 


dem, Faſti, 
4 214, 213, 


X ) lem, Ath. 
e 


(b) Mili Prele- 
gomena, p. 15% 
164+ 


(!) Word, Fiſt!, 
col. 218. 3s 
has: VF de 
eram Milli: Pro- 
omena p. 
= 157, 168, 
Lib re fer con 
neus, & plane 
jacte dibili. * Po. 


leg m. p- 167. 


contra bertel. l, 


3. bæ. 79. 


* 1 Tim. IVY, I, 


(4) P. 26, 27. 
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Lamplugh being made Biſhop of Exeter; he appointed him one of his Chaplains, and 
gave him a Prebend in the church of Exeter. In Auguſt 168 1, he was preſented by his 
college to the Rectory of Blechingdon in Oxfordſhire (e). He had taken the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity July 8, 1680; and, on the 8th of December 1681, he took the 
degree of Doctor in Divinity (f). About which time he became Chaplain in ordinary to 
King Charles the Second (g). A few years before, he had begun his fine edition of the 
New Teſtament [C], through the advice and encouragement of the excellent Dr Fell, 
Biſhop of Oxford: and about fifteen ſheets were already worked off in the printing-houſe 
under the Theatre, at his Lordſhip's charge (5). But, after the Biſhop's death, his exe- 
cutors not being willing to carry on the work, Dr Mill refunded the prime coſts, and 
took the impreſſion upon himſelt; in which he wholly employed the laſt thirty years of 
his life, with the utmoſt induſtry and care (i). On the 5th of May 1685, he was elected 
and admitted Principal of St Edmund's- hall in Oxford (&); which was a very acceptable 
preferment, as it ſixed him in that noble ſeat of learning, and enabled him to continue 
his great undertaking to the utmolt advantage. Dr John Sharp Archbiſhop of York, 
obtained alſo for him, from Queen Anne, a Prebend of Canterbury, into which he was 
inſtalled Auguſt 14, 1704 (/). His edition of the New Teſtament was publiſhed in 1707. 
But he did not live to reap the profit or the honour of it: for he was ſnatched away by 
an apoplectic fit, June 23, 1707, (a fortnight after the publication) in the 63d year of 
his age (n); and was buried in the chancel of Blechingdon church DJ. He was a man of 


* imagined, that our Saviour and his Apoſtles would 
have been ſilent in ſo conſiderable a part of Religion ? 

The truth is, it is ſo far from Apoſtolic or Primitive, 
that neither the Scriptures, nor the Chriſtian writers 
for the firſt three hundred years, give any counte- 
nance at a!l to this fort of devotion. To be plain, 
this ſuperſtitious practice began about the middle of 
the fourth century ; and Epiphanius, who lived 
about that time, particularly calls it (as he might 
have done a great many more) the Hereſy of women 
(3). There were in his days certain devout women 
of Arahbii, who, as an inſtance of their worſhip of 
the bleſſed Virgin, offered up to this Queen of Hea- 
den las they thought her) certain cakes called Colly- 
rides, whence they had the name of Collyridian he- 
retics. The good father hearing of this prepoſterous 
devotion cf theirs, inveighs, with all poſſible vehe- 
mency againſt that ſaperſtitious practice, accounting 
it damnable and diabolical, and the perſons devoted 
to it no better than thoſe that attend to /educing ſpirits 
and noftrines of demons . And then he ſtates the 
worſhip due to the Virgin Mary thus: Mary, ſays 
he, was a Virgin, it is true; nay more, Te|ipnyt- 
In, @ very honourable Virgin; d' un ele erg 
he, 14417 ιννεi/ns, but ſhe is not propoſed to us as 
an object of Religious Worſhip. Kai e KA n 
ata, Y dyia, & T<]tunutwn, X uk ls T9 
7/55 »v9419%, ſays the ſame father, Though Mary be 
a moſt excellent, holy, and wenerable woman, yet ſhe 
is by no means capable of a religious adoration. And 
again, 'H NAI &v rin, 5 Kverd» aerrruveicda, 
Let the Virgin be reverenced, but God only worſhip- 
ped So zealous was Epiphanius in the matter of the 
Virgin's invocation, a piece of ſuperſtition before 
his time not known in the world.'— He further ob- 
ſerves (4), that the ſeveral periods of the rife and 
* growth of this ſuperſtitious folly and will-worſhip, as 

to all the parts of it, are too notorious to allow it the 
leaſt pretenſions to antiquity. The Council of Ephe- 
ſus, towards the beginning of the fourth century, 
gave her indeed the ſtyle of ©:97ox &». or Mother 
of God, in oppoſition to the Neftorian hereſy. And 
I know very well that in the ages immediately ſuc- 
ceeding, they fell to making lofty and unreaſonably 
high harangues in her commendation. But it was 
about a thouſand years after Chriſt, before any daily 
office was inſtituted to her. And a long ume after 
that was it, ere the doctrine of her immaculate con- 
ception appeared in the world. The Canons of Ly- 
ons are the firſt men upon record, who inſerted that 
doctrine into their eccleſiaſtical offices, and are upon 
that account ſharply reprehended by St Bernard, 
About three hundred years ago Duns Scotus a ſchool- 
doctor, revived the opinion, and propoſed it as a 
thing merely probable. In favour of it Pope Sixtus the 
fourth afterwards publiſhed a bull, which was finally 
approved and ratified by the Council of Trent. The 
Romaniſts ſtyle her in their miſſals and offices, The 
Queen of Heaven, The Empreſs of the World, The 
ladder of Paraaiſe, The gate of Salvation, The medi- 


atrix between God and man, The Saviour, by whom 
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* Gad bath ſent redemption unto his people, A Goddeſs, 


VOL. V. No. 259, 


great 


And Cardinal Bona- 
who compiled the Lady's P/alter, as 
they call it, has taken the liberty very fairly to 


* The omnipotent Lady, c. 
* burleſque the Pſalms of David, 


venture, 


apply and direct to the holy Virgin all thoſe noble 

hy mus and moſt pious ejaculations and prayers, which 

the royal Pſalmiſt preſented to almighty God.” 

[C] A few year: before be had begun his fine edition 
of the New Teflament.} This edition is founded upon, 
and an improvement of, two former valuable editions ; 
namely, the moſt ſumptuous and elegant eie one of 
Robert Stephens, in 1550, which had in the inner 
margin the collations of fixteen Manuſcripts: and the 
neat and accurate edition of Bifop Fell at Oxford, in 
1675, 8vo. To the former, therefore, our author 
added the various readings of fixteen other Manu- 
ſcripts out of the Engliſh Polyglot Bible. Then 
he collated himſelf all the valuable Manuſcripts in Eng- 
land ; and procured collations of the moſt eſteemed 
ones, at Rome, Paris, Vienna, and other places : like- 
wiſe of the ancient Tranſlations of the New Teſtament, 
eſpecially the Italic one. The work is diſpoſed in the 
following convenient order. At the top of each page 
is the ſacred Text, in a large and moſt beautiful cha- 
rater: Next are placed the parallel places of Scrip- 
ture, intermixed with ſcholia, or ſhort explanatory notes, 
taken from the fathers and other ancienteft Chriſtian 
writers. And at the bottom of each page are the various 
Readings, in two columns; with the learned Doctor's 
judgment upon moſt of them, and Notes, nay ſome- 
times long and very curious difſertations. To the 
whole are prefixed learned Prolegomena, containin 
168 folio pages, cloſe printed ; and divided into theſe 
three parts. 1. Of the books of the New Teſtament, 
and of the ſettling of the ſacred Canon. 2. Of the 
condition and ſtate of the Text of the New Teſtament, 
through all the ages of the Church ; with an account 
of the ancient Commentators upon it, Tranſlations, 
and moſt conſiderable Editions. 3. Concerning this 
Edition in particular. This Teſtament was reprint- 
ed by L. Kuſter (5), who reviſed Dr Mill's collection, 
diſpoſed it in better order, and augmented it with the 
collation of twelve new Manuſcripts. It was alſo re- 
printed at Leipfic in 1723. 

[D] And was buried in the chancel of Blechingdon 


church.) Where a monument is erefted to his memory, 
with this inſcription. 


M. S. 
IOANNIS MILLII S. T. P. 
Collegii Reginæ pridem Socii, 
* Iftius Ecclefz Rectoris, 
Edibus Edmundinis Præfecti, 
Prebendarii Exon. 
Canonici Cantuarenfis F 
QUI 
in CODICEM N. FOEDERIS 
Scripſit Prolegomena 
Marmore perenniora 
Ob. Junii xx111, ciolaccvin. 


® LE] Particular!y 


34 R 
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(4) Wood Ath. 
as above. 


(7) J. Le Neve 
Faſti, edit. 1716, 
p. 15. Vide 
Milli Prolego- 
mena, p. 168. 


(m) Annual Lift 
of the deaths of 
eminent perſons, 
at the end of 
Boyer's Hiſtory 
of Queen Anne, 
p.41 


and roundly to 


(5) Rotetod. 
1710, fol, 


 ® $5 it is on the 


monument, in- 
ſtead of ſting, 


+ Inftead of . 
Cantuarienfit, 
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00 Boyer, ibid. great learning, and particularly well verſed in the oriental languages (). But he needs no 
other character or encomium, than the bare mention of his fine and valuable edition of 


— 
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the New Teſtament, ſo. often mentioned: though ſome have thought fit to cenſure it, 


particularly the late Dr Whitby [E]. 


[E] Particularly the late Dr Whitby.) That other- 
wile learned and judicious writer, cauſeleſsly alarmed 
at the fight of the great heap of various Readings pub- 
liſhed by Dr Mill, and imagining that they would in- 
validate the Authoricy of the New Teſtament; he 
therefore publiſhed, Examen variantium Lectionum Ja- 
hannis Millii, S. T P. &c. i e. An Examination 
* of Dr John Mill's various Readings on the New 
Teftament. In which it is ſhewn, I. That the foun- 
dations of theſe various Readings are altogether un- 
certain, and unfit to ſubvert the preſent Reading of 
the Text. II. That t':ofſe various Readings, which 
are of any moment, and alter the ſenſe of the Text, 
are very few; and that in all theſe caſes the reading 
of the Text may be defended. III. That the vari- 
ous Readings of leſſer moment, which are conſidered 
at large, are ſuch, that we very ſeldom have reaſon 
to depart from the commonly received Readings. 
IV. That Dr Mill, in collecting theſe various read- 
ings, hath often ated difingenuouſly; that he 
abounds in falſe citations, and frequently contradicts 
himſelf.” Lond. 1710. fol. pages 100 Added af. 
terwards, by way of Appendix, to his Paraphraſe and 
Commentary on the New Teitament. In the pre- 
face to this work, Dr Whitby gives his reaſons why 
he undertook this Examination of Dr Mill's various 
Readings; which is to this effeQt. Whereas it is the 
firm belief of the Church of England, and all the other 
Reformed Churches, that the Scriptures contain a per- 
ſect and ſufficiently plain rule both of faith and practice, 
Dr Mill greatly prejudices this rule, partly by multiply. 
ing various Readings, without any neceſſity, or upon 
no juſt grounds, in oppoſition to almoſt all the ancient 
copies, verſions, Fathers, and commentators, in favour 
of one Yulgar, Coptic, or AZ thiopic verſion ; and part- 
ly by acknowledgirg that the Scriptures have been cor- 
rupted, and in many places interpolated from the ear- 
lieſt ages of the Church, and even from the times of 
the Apoſtles themſelves. Then Dr Whitby exprei- 
ſes his ſoxow, at finding ſo many things in Dr XIill's 
Prolegomena, which either plainly weaken our Rae of 
Faith, or give others too ſpecious a handle of queſtion- 
ing it's ſoundneſs, or at lealt ſeem to give ſome appear- 
ance of ſtrength to the objections of the Romaniſts and 
others, againſt this Rule. To that purpoſe, he ob- 
ſerves, that ſuch a vaſt Heap of various Readings, will 
keep a great many in ſuſpence, and will give them oc- 
caſion to ſuſpect, that there is little Certainty to be ex 
pected in that book, every verſe, nay every ſentence, 
of which admits of a various reading. Morinus argu- 
ed ſuch a depravation of the Greek text, as in ſome 
meaſure weakens it's authority, from Robert Stephens's 
collection of various readings And if fo, how much 
more will the Romaniſts triumph over the ſame text, 
when they ſee thoſe various Readings multiplied by Dr 
Mill, into four times the number produced by Ste- 
Phens, and at laſt conſiderably enlarged by a copious 
appendix. Moreover, Dr Mill's confident aſſertion, 
T hat ſeveral corruptions and interpolations have crept 
into the holy Scriptures, even from the infancy of the 
Church, and almoſt in the Apoſtolical age, are a great 
hurt to the Proteſtant cauſe. Dr Mill, after a great 
deal of ſtudy and pains, profeſſes to have found out 
two thouſand places, in which the copies handed down 
to us by the Church, have been liable to corruptions, 
a great many of which have been added to the origi- 
nal text, even in the infancy of the Church ; nay, he 
adds, that ſome ignorant reader or other has, with his 
commentaries and interpolations, above a thouſand 
times corrupted the original text; and that, which 
was at firſt only a marginal note, hath very often 
crept into the text, and infected all copies ſuc- 
ceſhively. If this was ſo, Dr Whitby aſks, could this 
in any meaſure be done, without the greateſt negli- 
gence of the Governors of the Church ? Or could theſe 
imaginary Scho/ia creep into all the Copies diſperſed 
far aud wide throughout the whole Chriſtian world, 
and tranſlated into different languages, without a con- 
federacy of the whole body of Chriſtians in this mat- 
ter. For ſince theſe ſacred books were read every 
where, and, either the originals themſelves, or copies 
faithfully taken from them, were in the hands of all 

bd 


the faithful, and preſerved in the archives of the firſt 
Churches; theſe things could no otherwiſe poſſibly be 
effected, but by the mutual confederacy of the parties 
concerned 

To come now to the Examination itſelf: That 
work is divided by Dr Whi by into three books. In 
the firſt chapter of the firit book, he endeovours to 
ſhew, That it cannot fairly be collected from the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, or their citations from the Scrip- 
tures, that they read otherwiſe than we do now in the 
preſent text. This he proves by the following argu- 
ments: Becauſe the Fathers often alledged texts of 
Scripture, not as they were expreſ-ly contained in the 
New Teſtament itſelf, but as they occurred to their 
own memories: Becauſe they often give us only the 
ſenſe and ſubſtance of paſſages, without any regard to 
the word: themſelves: Becauſe they often add ſeveral 
things to the text itſelf : Becauſe they often omit ſe- 
veral words, and ſometimes whole periods: Becauſe 
the fame Fathers, who ſometimes cite paſſages diffe- 
rent from the vulgar text, at other times cite the ſame 
paſſages agreeing with it: Becauſe they often heap to- 
gether in their quotations ſeveral remote ſections of 
Scripture, which occur in that ſenſe in different places, 
but are no where expreſsly to be met with. In the 24 
Chapter of the firſt book, Dr Whitby endeavours to 
ſhew, that a various Reading cannot be fairly collected 
from the Vulgar Latin, or from the Latin verſion of 
a Greek Father, or from a paſſage cited by the Latin 
Fathers: Becauſe wuaatever the original text be in it- 
ſelf, *tis the cuſtom of interpreters to accommodate the 
words, which they make uſe of, to the vulgar verſion : 
Becauſe the Latin Fathers were very indifferent judges 
of theſe matters, being but poor critics in Greek. 
This Dr Mill himſelf owns of them, as Dr Whitby 
ſhews in ſeveral particulars, &c.——At the end there 
is an appendix, in which Dr Whitby gives an account 
of ſeveral of Dr Mill's ſelf-contradiftions ; a ſpecimen 
of the Latin Verſion as it was before it received St Je- 
rom's emendations, from the ſpurious readings, de- 
fects, and redundancies in the commentaries ot Hilary 
the Deacon, upon St Paul's Epiſtles; and a collection 
of the paſſages of Scripture, whoſe various readings Dr 

Whitby conteſts in this Examination. 
Ant. Collins made the molt of this (6); and having 
obſerved firſt, that Dr Mills (as he calls him,) has 
* publiſhed a Book containing all the various Readings 
© of the New leftament he has been able to meet 
wich; which amount, according to a late author (7), 
to above Thirty thouſand :* he then cites part of the 
preface to Dr Whitby's Examination, in order to ſhew 
how the Text of Scripture is affected by this work of 
Dr Mills,“ that is, as he would have it inferred, how 
it is rendered thereby doubtful and precarious. But Mr 
Whilton, in his Reflections on that Pamphlet (8), right- 
ly anſwers, that * thoſe various Readings are ſo far 
from hurting the Text, or weakening it's Authority 
in general, that they give mighty light to it; ſhew 
how it has been in conſtant uſe and reputation ; are 
a grand hedge and ſecurity about it; ſhew us ſome- 
times the original writing of the Apoſtles in indiſpa- 
table points ; and are undeniable atteſtations to the 
main current and coherence of our common copies, 
it being evident, that out of thoſe thirty thouſand 
there are ſcarce fifty, that do conſiderably alter the 
ſenſe of the places, and of them ſcarce tea that do fo 
in any points of great difficulty and importance. So 
that, to ſpeak my mind plainly, whenever I find ſuch 
a noiſe made in this caſe, I ſhrewdly ſuſpect either 
groſs ignorance as to thoſe various Readings them- 
ſelves, and the proper nature and uſe of them, or 
great paſſion, prejudice, and want of judgment; and 
on the contrary cannot but wiſh, that the various 
Readings of the Hebrew copies of the Old Teſtament 
had been preſerved as well as thoſe of the New; be- 
ing very ſecure, that thence great light would often 
have ariſen to many texts, which no Commentator 
can now unfold to us upon any certain foundation.” 
But the beſt Anſwer to A. Collins's cavils upon this 
ſubject, was given by the famous Dr Richard Bentley 
(9); an extract of which will be very proper here — 
I am forc'd (ſays the Doctor,) to confeſs with grief, 
* 'I hat 


'6) Ant. Collins, 
in his Difccorie 
of Frecthinking, 
p 88. 


(7 Prefat, ad 
Nov Teſt. edits 
Wetſtenii. 


(8) P. 37, 38. 


(0) Remarks vg 
on a Diſcourſe o 
Free: Thinking, 
by Philos utbe- 
rus Lipſienſu, 
6th edit. Cambe. 
1725, Part i. 

p. 63, &c, 


(10) Pref. to 
Patt hu mous 
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That ſeveral well meaning Prieſts, of greater zeal 
than knowledge, have often by their own falſe 
alarms and panic both frighted others of their own 
ſide, and given advantage to their enemies. What 
an uproar once was there, as if all were ruined and 
undone, when Capellus wrote one book againſt the 
Antiquity of the Hebrew Points, and another for 
Various Lections in the Hebrew Text itſelf ? And 
yet time and experience has cured them of thoſe 
imaginary fears. — The cafe is and will be the ſame 
with the learned Dr M - For what is it that Vhit- 
bvus ſo inveighs and exclaims at? The Doctor's la- 
bours, ſays he, make the whole Text precarious ; 
and expoſe both the Reformation to the Papiſts, and 
Religion itſelf to the Atheiſts, God forbid ! we'll 
{till hope better things. For ſurely thoſe Yarious 
Readings exiſied before in ſeveral exemplars; Dr 
Mill did not make and coin them, he only exhibited 
the to our view. If Religion therefore was true 


before, though ſuch Various Readings were in being: 


it will be as true, and conſequently as ſafe, ſtill, 
thuugh every body ſees them. Depend on't; no 
truth, no matter of fact fairly laid open, can ever 
ſuovert true Religion. The 30000 various lections 
are aliow'd tuen and conſels'd : and if more copies 
yet are colluted, the ſum wiil ſtill mount higher. 
And what's the inference from this? why, Gregory 
here qed (10), infers, That no profane Author 
whatever herd ſo much by the hand of Time, as 
the New Jeſament has dine Now if this ſhould be 
found ntterl, falſe ; and if the Scriptural Lext has 
ro more Vari ions, than what mult neceſſarily have 
happen'd trom the natare of things, and what are 
common and in equal proportion in all Claſſics what- 
ever; | hape this panic will be remov'd, and the 
Text be thought as frm as before. If there had 
been but Ore manuſcript of tne Greek 't eltament, at 
the refl110tion of letting about two centuries ago, 
then we had hd no F'arious Readings at ail And 
World the {'cxt be ia a better condition then, than 
now we nuve zou g:? v0 tar from that, that in che 
beit fir. gle copy extant, we ſhould have had hundreds 
ot fauits, ad forme omiſſions irreparable. Beſides, 
that the iufpicions ©: fraud and foul play would nave 
been increu'd imme; ſly. It is geod therefore, 
you'l allow, to have more archors than one; and 
another manuſcript to join with the firſt would give 
more Authority, as well as Security Now chuſe 
that ſecond where you will, there ſhall be a thouſand 
variations from the firſt; and yet half or more of the 
faults till remain in them both A third therefore, 
and ſo a fourth, and ſtill on, are deſiteable; that by 
a joint and mutual help, all the faults may be mend- 


ed; ſome copy preſerving the true reading in one 


place, and ſome in another. And yet the more co- 
pies you call to aſſiſtance, the more do the Various 
Readings multiply upon you: every copy having it's 
peculiar ſlips, though in a principal paſſage or two 
it do ſingular ſervice. 
the New Teſtament, but in all antient books what- 
ever. Tis a good Providence and a great bleſſing, 
'That ſo many Manuſcripts of the New Teſtament are 
fill amongſt us; ſome procur'd from Egypt, others 
from Afia, others found in the Weſtern Churches. 
For the very diſtance of places, as well as numbers 
of the Books, demonſtrate, that there could be no 
colluſion, no altering nor interpolating one copy from 
zngther, nor all by any of them. In profane Au- 
thbrs, whereof one Manuſcript only had the good 
luck to be preſerv'd, as Velleius Paterculus among 
the Latins, and Heſychius among the Greeks; the 
Faults of the Scribes are found ſo numerous, and the 
Defects beyond all redreſs, that notwithſtanding the 
pains of the learnedeſt and acuteſt Critics for two 
whole centuries, thoſe books are ſtill, and are like 
to continue, a mere heap of errors. On the contrary, 
where the copies of any author are numerous, though 
the Various Readings always increaſe in proportion; 
there the Text by an accurate collation of them made 
by ſkilful and judicious hands, is ever the more cor- 
rect, and comes nearer to the true words of the au- 
thor —— 1 erence is now in one of the beſt condi- 
tions of any of the claſſic writers ; the oldeſt and beſt 
copy of him is now in the Vatican Library, which 
comes neareſt to the Poet's own hand ; but even 


And this is fact, not only in 


That has hundreds of errors moſt of which may b 

mended out of other exemplars, that are otherwi 

more recent and of isferiot value, I myſelf have 
collated ſeveral ; and do affirm, that I have ſeen 
twenty thouſand Various Lections in that little Au- 
thor, not near ſo big as the whole New Teſtament : 
and am morally ſure, that if Half the number of 
Manuſcripts were collated for ference with that nice- 
neſs and minutere!s which has been uſed in twice as 
many for the New Teitament, the number of the 
Variations would amoont to above fifty thouſand, In 
the Manuſcripts of the New Teſtament: the Varia- 
tions have been noted with a religious, not to fay 
ſuperſtitious, exactneſs. Every diſterence in {peiling, 
in the ſmalleſt particle or article of ſpecch, in tue 
very order or collocation of words without ical 
change, has been {tudioly regiſtred. Nor has the 
Text only been ranſack'd. but all the antient ver- 
ſions, the Latin Vulgate, Italick, Syriac, ZEthio- 
pic, Arabic, Coptic, Armenian, Gothic, and Saxon; 
nor theſe only, but all the diſpers'd citations of the 
Greek and Latin Fathers in a courſe of 500 years. 
What wonder then, if with all this ſcrupulous ſearch 
in every hole and corner, the Vari-ties riſe to thirty 
thouſand ? when in all antient Books of the ſame 
bulk, whereof the Manuſcripts are numerous, the 
Variations are as many or more; and yet no Verſions 
to ſwell the reckoning. The editors of profane Au- 
thors do not ule to trouble their Readers with an 
uſeleſs liſt of every ſmall flip committed by a lazy or 
ignorant Scribe.—Hence the reader not vers'd in an- 
tient Manuſcripts, is deceiv'd into an opinion, that 
there were no more Variations in the copies, than 
what the Editor has communicated. Whereas, if 
the like ſcrupulouſneſs was obſerv'd in regiſtring the 
ſmalleſt changes in profane Authors, as is allow'd, 
nay requir'd in ſacred ; the now formidab'e number 
of thirty thouſand would appear a very trifle. *Tis 
manifelt, that books in verſe are not near ſo obnoxi- 
ous to Variations, as proſe: the tranſcriber, if he is 
not wholly ignorant and ſtupia, being guided by the 
meaſures ; and hindered from ſuch alterations, as do 
not fall in with the laws of numbers. And yet even 
in Poets, the Variations are ſo very many, as can 


hardly be conceiv'd without ufe and experience '— 
For this he-inltances, in the edition of Tibullus, by 
Broukhuiſe, and in that of Plautus by Pareus; where 
the Various Lections are as many as the lines: And in 
Manilius collated by h:mſelf, where the Variations are 
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twice as many as all the lines of the Buok.— * So that 


(continues he) if I may adviſe you; when you hear 
more of this ſcarecrow of thirty thouſand, be neither 
aſtoniſh'd at the Sum, nor in any pain for the Text. 
"Tis plain to me, that your learned I hitbyus, - - - - 
under his deep concern for the Text, did not reflect 
at all what that word really means. The preſent 
Text was firſt ſettled almoſt two hundred years ago 
out of ſeveral Manuſcripts, by Robert Stephens a 
printer and bookſeller at Paris : whoſe beautiful and 
(generally ſpeakirg) accurate Edition, has been 
ever ſince counted the ſtandard, and follow'd by 
all the reſt. Now this ſpecific l'ext in Dr Whitby's 
notion ſeems to be taken for the ſacred Original in 
every word and ſyllable: and if the conceit is but 
ſpread and propagated, within a few years that Prin- 
ter's infallibility will be as zealouſly maintain'd as an 
Evangeliſt's or Apoſtle's. Dr Mill, were he alive, 
would confeſs, That this Text fix'd by a Printer is 
ſometimes by the Various Readings rendered uncer- 
tain, nay is prov'd certainly wrong. But then he 
would ſubjoin, That the real Text of the Sacred 
Writers does not now (fince the Originals have been 
ſo long loſt) ly in any fingle Manuſcript or Edition; 
but is diſpers'd in them all. "Tis competently ex- 
act indeed even in the worſt Manuſcripts now extant : 
nor is One Article of Faith or Moral Precept either 
perverted or loit in them; chuſe as awkwardly as 
you can, chuſe the worſt by deſign, out of the whole 
lump of Readings. But the lefler matters of diction, 
and among ſeveral ſynonymous Expreſſions, the Very 
words of the writer mult be found out by the ſame 
Induſtry and Sagacity that is uſed in the other books ; 
muſt not be riſk'd upon the credit of any particular 
Manuſcript or Edition, but be ſought, acknowledg'd, 
and challeng'd, wherever they are met with.” C 
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MILTON [Jon x, uſually ſtiled the Engliſh Poet, was deſcended of a father of 9 iy 


both his names, who being difinherited while he was young for embracing the Proteſtant e de Css. 


4A 6) The grand- religion (a), quitted his parents and the family-ſeat at Milton in Oxfordſhire (5), and Welſh tamil 
Joos Pariſh, and applying himſelf to the buſineſs of a Scrivener in London, married a gentlewoman of a — 


Vader-Ranger of good family (c), and ſettled in a houſe which he purchaſed in Breadſtreet (d). In this gs of the 


Shotover near bouſe our author, his eldeſt ſon (e), was born, December 9, 1608 (Y. He was trained — 


| Oxford. Wood's up With great care in virtue and piety from his infancy by his parents, who had a private Pert ebene 


N that h 
I. er. tutor (g) at home to inſtruct him in the firſt rudiments of learning; but was put after- were thoteef th 


wards to St Paul's ſchool, under the care of Mr Alexander Gill (5). Here he applied vm 


22. with ſo much induſtry to his book (i), that he hurt his conſtitution (&), which was none —— 


there, one of the Of the ſtrongeſt ; but he made an extraordinary progreſs, and gave fome early ſpecimens —_ CIR — 
ow Aon of an admirable genius for poetry ((). At the age of feventeen (m), he was admitted 1740, Po 
what he bad by Sizar of Chriſt's college in Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr William Chappel (n). {4) He pur 
— 99 — He neglected no part of academical learning (o); but his chief ſtudy and delight lay in 3 
refts between the exerciſing and improving his poetical talents [A]. In 1628 he proceeded Bachelor of 225%, den, 


dog Lana. Arts, having performed his exerciſe for it with great applauſe. It was his father's inten- zue, Tg 


Life of Milton, tion to breed him to the Church, nor had our author himſelf any other thoughts for ſome aH abk., 


2 time; but when riper years brought him to conſult his own judgment, he dropped that ——— 
de ſign againſt the advice of his friends [B]; and growing daily more enamoured with his — ug 


darling Muſe, the more intimately he grew into her acquaintance, he refolved to purſue 14. ive, 
that courſe of ſtudy to which the bent of his nature ſo ſtrongly drew him, and dedicated (+) He hat ans. 


his future life and labours entirely to the ſervice of poeſy [(C). In 1632 he took the ff og 


degree i menricned 
in the ſequel, 


{f) Wocd, vbi ſupra, confirmed in Birch's Life of Milton, p. 117, edit. 1753, 4to. (g) His name was T. Young, an affee. 
tionate correſpondence was car · ied on between them for ſeveral years. Milton's fourth Elegy among his Latin poems. (b) That 
is, the father. See Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. col. 12. Ovr author afterwards correſponded, as 2ppears by his Famil'ar Letters with the fon, 
who was eſteemed the beft Latin poet in his time. (f) He had other maſters to tach him Philoſophy. Deſenſio Secund. p. 283, 
edit. 1757, 4to. (% He ſcarce ever went to bed before midnight, and this, added to his frequent head aches, was the firſt uin 
of his eyes, which were naturally weak. Ibid. ; (1) See his paraphraſe on p. 114 and 136. in his Poems oa ſeveral Occafhons, 
(*) Viz. Feb. 12, 1624 From the college regiſter, n) An excellent tutor. See Light foot's article, note (a). (e) Defenks 
ſecunda, p. 383. and his Proluſiones ſhzw how much he excelled in acacemical exerciſes, | : 


tirement, like Endymion with the moone, as the 
tale of Latmus goes ; yet conſider, that if it were no 
more than the meer love of learning, whether it 
proceed from a principle bad, good, or vaturall, it 
could not have held out thus long, againſt ſo ſtrong 
oppoſition on the other fide, of every kind. For, 


[41] His chief fludy and delight lay in improving 

his poetical talents.) His juvenile poems might paſs for 

1) Morbeff in 2 ſufficient proof of this aſſertion (1), but it gives a 
his Polybiſt. ce- further ſatisfaQtion as well as pleaſure, to ſee him ex- 
clares of them, preſsly declaring it. Thus: I had my time, ſays he, 
that they ſhew as others have, who have good learning beſtowed up- 


—_ 8 on them, to be ſent to thoſe places, where the opi- if it be bad, why ſhould not all the fond hopes, that 

hood; and are nion was it might be ſooneſt attained, and as the forward youth and vanitie are fledged with, together 

vaſtly ſuperior to manner is, was not unſtudied in thoſe authors which with gaine, pride and ambition, call me forward 

— 2 are moſt commended: whereof, ſome were grave more powerfully, than a poor regardleſſe and unpro- 
Y 


orators and hiſtorians, whoſe matter methought I * fitable fin of euriofity ſhould be able to with hold me, 


_ loved indeed ; but as my age then was, I underſtood 


o 

s 

Y whereby a man cuts himſelfe off from all action, and 
* them. Others, were the ſmooth elegiac Poets, 

4 

o 

« 

s 


becomes the moſt helpteſſe, puſillanimoue, and un- 
weaponed creature in the world, the moſt unfit and 
unable to do that, which all mortals moſt aſpire to, 
either to be uſefull to his friends, or to offend his 
enemies. Or, if it be to be thought an naturall 
proneneffe, there is againſt that a much more po- 
tent inclination inbred, which about this time of a 
man's life ſollicits moſt the deſire of houſe and family 
of his owne, to which nothing is eſteemed more help- 
ful, than the early entering into credible employment, 

and in mine own reſolutions, till coming to ſome and nothing more hindering then this affected ſolitari- 
(3) Apology for maturity of years—I thought it better to prefer a .* neſſe, and tho' this were enough, yet there is to this 
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for the pleaſing ſound of their numerous writ- 
ings, which, in imitation 1 found moſt eaſy, and moſt 
(a) To the ſame * agreeable to nature's part in me (2) ; and for their 
tune fings our 
modern bard, 
a =, "yY = me better welcomed (3) 
„ numbers came.” [B] He dropt that defign.] * By the intentions of my 


Por x. parents and friends, ſays he, I was deſtined of a child, 


matter, which what it is there be few who know not? 
I was fo allured to read, that no recreation came to 


117. Vol. I. of leſſe availeable to diſſuade prolonged obſcurity, 


di * ing (4) 
= 9 [C] To the ſervice of prey.) In anſwer to one of his * a defire of honour, and repute, and immortal fame, 
ſeated in the breaſt of every true ſcholar, which all 


friends who had importuned him to take Orders, he 
make haſte to, by the readieſt ways of publiſhing and 


(4) Reaſon of wrote as follows : 
Church Govern- divulging conceiv'd merits, as well thoſe that ſhall, 


F — b. * 4 Sir, as thoſe that never ſhall obtain it. Nature would pre- 
3 . 4 © Befides that, in ſundry other reſpects, I muſt acknow- * ſently work the more prevalent way, if there were no- 


* ledge me to profit by you, whenever we meet ; you 
* are often to me, and were yeſterday eſpecially, as 
good a watchman to admoniſh, that the hours of the 
night paſs on, (for ſo I call my life, as yet obſcure 
and unſerviceable to mankind) and that the day with 
me is at hand, wherein Chriſt commands all to la- 
* bour, while there is light. Which, becauſe I am 
* perſuaded you do to no other purpoſe, than out of a 
true defire, that God ſhould be honoured in every one, 
I therefore think myſelf bound, though unaſkt, to 
give you account, as oft as occaſion is, of this my 
* tardy moving, according to the precept of my con- 
* ſcience, which I firmly truſt is not without God. 
* Yet now I will not ſtreine for any ſet apologie, but 
-=s * only refere myſelf to what my mind ſhall have at 


thing but this inferiour bent to reſtraine her Laſtly, 

the love of learning, as it is the purſuit of ſomethin 
ood, it would ſooner follow the more excellent oY 
upreme good known and preſented, and ſo be quick- 
ly exempted from the emptie and fantaſtic chaſe of 
ſhadows and notions, to the ſolid good flowing from 
due and tymely obedience to that command in the 
Goſpel, ſett out by the terrible ſeaſing of him, that 
hid the talent. It is more probable therefore that, 
not the endleſſe delight of ſpeculation, but this very 
conſideration of that great commandment, does not 
reſſe forward as ſoon as many dos to undergoe, but 
— off with a ſacred reverence and religious adviſe- 
ment how beſt to undergoe; not taking thought 
of being late, ſo it give advantage to be more fit; for 
any tyme, to declare her ſelf at her beſt eaſe. But * thoſe that were lateſt loſt nothing, when the maiſter 
if you thinke, as you ſaid, that too much love of of the vineyard came to give each one his hire. 
learning is in fault, and that I have given up myſelf * And here I.,am come to a ſtreame head, copious 
to dreame away my years in the arms of a ſtudious re- enough to diſburthen itſelf like Nilus at ſeven mouths 
| — | into 


* 


(5) Birch's Life 
yu, iy. 


(6) See verſes in- 
ſcribed ad Pa- 
trem, in his Po- 
ems on Several 


M. I LT O N. 
degree of Maſter of Arts (p), and having now ſpent as much time in the univerſity as (p) 
became a perſon who determined not to engage in any of the three profeſſions [D], Ke bim 
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Cam /aude, 
he tells us 
ſelf in De- 


left the college, greatly regretted by his acquaintance [ EJ. but highly diſpleaſed with the aaf fund. ai 
uſual method of training up youth there for the ſtudy of Divinity [F]; and, being much 
out of humour with the publick adminiſtration in general of eccleſiaſtical affairs, he grew 
diſſatisfied with the eſtabliſhed form of Church government [GI, and diſliked the whole 


plan of education practiſed in the univerſity HJ. Thus fixed in the choice of his courſe 


into an ocean. But then I ſhould alſo run into a re- 
ciprocall contradiction of ebbing and flowing at once, 
and do that which I excuſe myſelf for not doing, 
preach and not preach. Yet that you may ſee that 
I am ſomething ſuſpicious of myſelfe, and do take 
notice of a certain belatedneſſe in me, I am the bold- 
er to {end you ſome of my nightward thoughts, ſome 
while fince, becauſe they come in not altogether un- 


fit!y, made up in a Petrarchian ſtanza, which I told 
you of. | 


Ho ſoon hath time the ſuttle theefe of youth, 

* Stolne on his wing my three and twentieth yeare ! 
My haſting days fly on with full careere, 

Bat my late ſpring no bud or bloſſom ſheweth. 
Perhaps my ſemblauce might deceive the truth, 

* That I to manhood am arriv'd fo neare, 

And inward ripeneſs doth much leſſe appear, 
That {om more tymely happie ſpirit indu'th : 

* Yet be it leſs or more, or ſoon or flow, 

* It ſhail be fil! in ſtricteſt meaſure even 

To that ſame lot, however mean or high, 

* Towards which tyme leads me, and the will of 


* Heaven: 
* All is, if I have grace to uſe it fo, 
As ever in my great taſk-maiſter's eye. 


By this I believe you may well repent of having made 
mention at all of this matter; tor if I have not all 
this while won you to this, I have certainly wearied 
you of it. This therefore alone may be a ſufficient rea- 
{on for me to keep me as I am, leaſt having thus tired 
you ſingly, I ſhould deal worſe with a whole congre- 
gation, and ſpoyle all the patience of a pariſh ; for 
I myſelf do not only ſee my own tediouſneſſe, but 
now grow offended with it, that has hindered me 
thus long, from coming to the laſt and beſt period of 
my letter, and that which muft now chiefly work my 
pardon, that I am your true and unfained friend (5)." 


[D] Not to engage in any of the three profeſſions | 
This humour being at length indulged by his father, 
he very appoſitely returned his thanks for that favour, 
in an elegant copy of Latin verſes; wherein, having, 
with admirable addreſs inſinuated that his father's taſte 
and temper agreed with his own ſo far, that he was 
not directed in the choice of that profeſſion he had de- 
ſigned him ſor by any lucrative views, he proceeds to 
fing the praiſes of poetry ; to which, as his own choice, 
he endeavours to reconcile his father by ſome arguments 
ad hominem ; as for inſtance, his great fondneſs and 
{kill in muſick the filter art to poetry; and then con- 
cludes by preſaging, after the example of Horace, that 


.he ſhould in time be placed above the reach of malice 


and envy (6). 

[LE] Regretted by his acquaintance. | Notwithſtand- 
ing the dilguſt which, under the guidance of his repub- 
lican ſpirit, he took up againſt the univerſities, and their 


manner of educating youth; yet he found it neceſſary 


to urge his own education there, in order to clear him- 
ſelf of the charge of 2 paſſed his youth in licen- 
tiouſneſs and debauchery. In a treatiſe already quoted, 
he thanks his antagoniſt for this ſlander, ſince it gave 
him an apt occaſion to acknowledge publickly, with all 

teful mind, that more than ordinary favour and re · 
Het which he found above any of his equals, at the 
hands of thoſe courteous and learned men, the Fellows 
of that college wherein he ſpent ſome years: * who, 
at my parting, continues he, after I had taken two de- 
grees, as the manner is, ſignified many ways, how 
much better it would content them that I would ſtay, 
as by many letters full of kindneſs and loving reſpect, 


both before that time and long after I was aſſured of 
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their ſingular good affection towards me. Which be- 
ing likewiſe propenſe to all ſuch as were for their ſtudi- 
ous and civil life worthy of eſteem, I could not wrong 
their judgments and upright intentions, ſo much as to 
think I had that regard for them for other cauſe, than 
that I might be ſtill encouraged to proceed in the ho- 
neſt and laudable courſes, of which they apprehended 
I had given good proof. And to thoſe ingenuous and 
friendly men who were ever the countenancers of virtu- 
ous and hopeful wits, I wiſh the beſt and happieſt 
ary that friends in abſence wiſh one to another (7).* (7) — for 
CFI Di/pleaſed with the method of breeding youth tg fc . 
Divinity.) He took an early diſlike to this method of * 
breeding, or rather courſe of life, by thoſe that were 
bred to this 1 We find him ſoon after the ta- 
king of his firlt degree, giving it as a proof of the ill 
ſtate of learning there at that time, taat thoſe who 
were deſigned Ko the profeſiion of Divinity were deſti- 
tute of all knowledge both of Philology and Philoſo- 
phy ; ſo that the monkiſh ignorance of the former 
age, would probably once more poſſeſs the clergy (8). (3) Letter to A- 
In the ſame ſpirit he cenſures the liberty indulged to lexander Gill the 
yourg ſtudents to act plays, as tending to corrupt their — gars 
moruls; here are his words: * What difficulty, ſays 2, 1628. Mil- 
he, was it for me to know the looſe diſcourſe, dreſs, ton's Proſe 
and geſtures of the play-houſes ? when in the colleges Works by Birch, 
ſo many of the young Divines, and thoſe in the next _ — > 
aptitude to Divinity, have been ſo often upon the ſtage, 753» 48. 
writhing and unboning their clergy-limbs to all the an- ; 
tic and diſhoneſt geſtures of trinculoes, buffoons, and 
bawds ; proſtituting the ſhame of that miniſtry, which 
either they had, or were well nigh having, to the 
eyes of courtiers and court-ladies, with their grooms 
and madamoiſelles. There while they acted and over- 
acted, among other young ſcholars I was a ſpeQator ; 
they thought themſelves gallant men, and I thought 
them fools; they made ſport, and I laughed; they 
miſpronounced, and I miſliked ; and to make up the 
atticiſm, they were out, and I hiſſed (9).*” We leave 
it to the reader to judge whether his fondneſs for po- 
etry, which made him reſolve not to take orders as his 
father defired, might not have ſome ſhare in begetting 
theſe bard reflections. 
[G] He grew out of humour with Church government.] 
In one of his tracts he tells us, that by the intentions 
of his parents and friends, he was deſtined of a child 
and his own reſolutions, to the ſervice of the Church ; 
till coming to ſome maturity of years, and perceiving 
what tyranny had invaded it, that he who would take 
orders muſt ſubſcribe ſlave, and take an oath withall, 
which unleſs he took with a conſcience that could retch, 
he muſt ſtrait perjure or ſplit his faith; I thought it 
better, ſays he, to prefer a blameleſs filence before the 
office of ſpeaking bought and begun with ſervitude and 
forſwearing (10). * — 
[H] Diſliking the whole plan of univerſity aduca- Church Covern 
tion] He tells us himſelf, that in the time of her bet- ment, book i, 
ter health and his own younger judgment he never 
eatly admired the univerſity (11). Accordingly, he (11) Apology for 
reely expreſſes his mind, in ſome verſes to his friend Smectymnu, f. 


(9) Apology for 
OPEN p · 
116. 


(10) Introduction 


Diodati (12). 115. 
Jam nec arundiferum mihi cura reviſere Camum, 2 is his 


Nec dudum vetiti me Laris angit amor. 


However, that author muſt be ſtark blind with malice, 
that from this elegy could infer his expulſion from the 
univerſity (13): for 'tis evident he had not abſolutely (13) Regii San- 


quitted it when he wrote thoſe verſes, but, on the con- —_ . 
trary, was reſolved to — — 2 
Stat quoque Juncoſas Cami remeare paludes, 


Atque iterum raucz murmur adire ſcholæ. 
He owns indeed he was ſo mach delighted with the 
leaſures he found in London, as to fee regret for 
his baniment, u be lh it, 2 A 
34 ood... 


+ 
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KEEL t 
of life, as well as in his political principles, he returned to his father, who having 7 
a competency of fortune, with which he was ſatisfied, had quitted his buſineſs, and ſettled 

0 Philip, p- 7. at Horton near Colnbrooke in Buckinghamſhire (). His parents received him with una- 


bated affection, notwithſtanding their views had been thwarted, by his reſolution not to 
take Holy Orders. The pleaſure they indulged him in this retirement, he-employed in 
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() Defenſ. ſe- 


. & Epic, from the beſt authors in each language (r); conſtantly keeping his eye upon poetry, where 


enriching his mind with the choiceſt ſtores of the Grecian and Roman learning, drawn 


* 


(17) In his dif- 
concerning 
the likelieſt 
means to remove 
hirelings out of 
the Church, p. 
629. in Vol. I, 
of his Proſe 
Works, by 
Bir 


(18) From p. 
viii. to vii. 


apply the profits of the lands forfeited by the act for ſuper- 
ſtititious uſes, to the founding ſuch academies all over 
the land, where languages and arts may be taught both 
together ; ſo that the youth may be at once brought up 
to a competency of learning and an honeſt trade, by 
which means ſuch of them as had the gift of the ſpirit, 
being enabled to ſupport themſelves (without tythes) 
by the latter, might by the help of the former, become 
worthy preachers of the Goſpel (17).' 

[7] Would have tranſmitted his fame to the lateſt 
pofterity.] The maſk of Comus was wrote in 1634. 
The original manuſcript is in the library of Trinity- 
college Cambridge, the variations of which, from the 
printed copy, may be ſeen in our author's life, by Dr 
Birch (18). It was firſt printed at the end of Mr R—'s 
poems, at Oxford, and afterwards ſeparately, at Lon- 
don, 1637, 4to: under the following title. 4 Maſt 
preſented at Ludlow Caſtle 1634, on Michaelmaſſe nig bt, 
before the Right Honorable John Earl of Bridgwater, 

[count Brackley, Lord Prefident of Wales, and one of 
his Majeſtie's moſt honorable Privy-Council. And the 
dedication by Mr H. Lawes, who ſet the muſic, ſhews 
that Milton wrote it at che ſollicitation of the Bridg- 
water family ; accordingly, the cloſe of this edition 
mforms us, that the principal perſons who performed 
in it, were John, Lord Brackley ; Mr Thomas Eger- 
ton, and the Lady Alice Egerton. Entertainments of 
this kind being dropt not many years after, this beau- 


tiful proce 2 only a cloſet repaſt, and ſo continued 
the high ht and admiration of all readers of taſte . 


was no leſs than that of immortality. But we find him 
afterwards, declaring his preſages of this kind in the 
fulleſt terms ; after a ſhort preface to deprecate envy 
for venturing to divulge unuſual things of himſelf, he 
proceeds thus: I muſt ſay, therefore, tMat after I 
had for my firſt years been exerciſed to the tongues, 
and ſome ſciences as my age would ſuffer, by ſundry 
maſters and teachers both at home and at the ſchools, 
it was found, that whether ought was impoſed upon 
me by them that had the overlooking, or betaken to 
of my own choice, in Engliſh or other tongue, proſing or 
verſing, but chiefly this latter, the ſtile, by certain vi- 
tal figns it had, was likelyto live. But much latelier, 
in the private academies of Italy, whither I was favour- 
ed to reſort, perceiving that ſome trifles which I had 
in memory, compoſed at under twenty or thereabout, 
(for the manner is, that every one mult give ſome proof 
of his wit and reading there,) met with acceptance 
above what is looked for; and other things which I 
had ſhifted in ſcarcity of books and conveniences, to 
patch up among them, were received with written en- 
comiums, (which the Italian is not forward to beſtow 
on men of this fide the Alps); I begun thus far to 
aſſent both to them and diverſe of my Friends here at 
home, and not leſs to an inward prompting, which 
now grew daily upon me, that by labour and intent 
ſtudy, (which I take to be my portion in this life) 


joined with a png propenſity of nature, I might per- Church Govern 
thing ſo written to after-times, as they ment, p. 63. u# 
— ſu 


haps leave ſome 
ſhould not willingly let it die. (19). 
*(L] E. 


(s) Theſe were 
chiefly Mathe. 
maticks and My. 
fick ; his bufineg # 


Was to buy ſuch 
books as be Wale 


ted. Defen(, 
adi ſupry, 


Tamil. 7. to Di- his heart lay, for the ſake and ſervice of which chiefly it was that theſe treaſures were 
2 collected. And the poems, intituled Comus, l' Allegro, 1 Penſeroſo, and Lycidas, all 
2737; where be rote at this time, were ſuch as alone, had he never performed any thing elſe, would 
nk Greek have tranſmitted his fame to the lateſt poſterity IJ. Nor was he unconſcious of his own 
hiſtory, that of merit, the ſenſe whereof inſpired him with a modeſt confidence, that he ſhould one day 
—— — acquire an immortality of that kind by his works [ K]. However, he was not ſo wrapped 
— * Franks up in theſe ſublime thoughts and ſtudies, though purſued with an ardor ſuitable to the 
down to Rodol- UNCOMMON vigour of his mind, as not to make frequent excurſions to London, as often 
Phus, 1 ar as buſineſs, improvement in other ſtudies (59, or friends, invited him thither. Neither 
mas their liber- did ſo much excellence paſs without the notice of his neighbours in the country ; in the 
ha company of ſome of theſe, the moſt diſtinguiſhed either by birth and fortune, or parts 
| | and 
Si fit hoc exilium patrios adiiſſe penates, for : 8 573 173 83 m_—_ [ 
8 . to the ſtage r Dalton, ſince Dr of Divinity, an 
2 TOY 3 brenda... of Worceſter, by dividing it into Crone and 
Non ego vel profugi nomen ſontemve recuſo, acts, with proper additions and alterations, and was 
Lætus et exilii conditione fruor. exhibited at Drury- Lane on the 4th of March that year, 
1 where it was received for many nights with an ap- 
Perhaps this exile was the conſequence of ſome private plauſe, that did no leſs honour to the publick taſte, 
challenge. He tells us himſelf he underſtood the uſe than to the name of Milton, and has been among the 
of a ſword, and knew how to reſent an affront from chief ſupports of the ſtage ever ſince. 
(14) Defenfio ſe- men of the moſt athletic conſtitution (14). Tis cer- Mr Edward King, whole death is lamented in the 
cunda, p. 374+ tain debauchery was not the cauſe (15). The niceneſs Lycidas, was Fellow of Chriſt's-college in Cambridge, 
ubi ſupra. of his nature, joined to a decent pride and ſelf- and was drowned Auguſt 1oth, 1637, aged 25 years; 
eſteem, kept him above thcſe low deſcents of mind in his paſſage from Cheſter for Ireland, where his fa- 
2 See remark beneath which he muſt plunge himſelf, who can yield ther was Secretary to King Charles the Firſt. The 
J- to unlawful and ſaleable proſlitutions. Tis true he original manuſcript of this piece, and a tranſcript of 
here ſhews himſelf very ſuſceptible of the tender paſſi- the variations from the printed copy, are alſo to be met 
on, and for that reaſon was reſolved to run away from with in the ſame places with thoſe of Camus. 
the temptations he met with in London. [X] He ſhould one day acquire immortality.) About 
the time of writing his Lycidas, we find two letters of 
Aſt ego dum pueri ſinit indulgentia cæci, — to _ * K — in 2 — N * 
2 1 eptember 2d, 1737 ; he acknow s himſelf to 
— ub 2 * e — in his epiſtolary — Bow his natural 
Et vitare procul malefidz infamia Circes diſpoſition, by which, when he once engaged in any 
Atria, divini Molyos uſus ope. ſtudy, he was urged on to proſecute it with his full vi- 
gour and application, and could ſcarce bear the leaſt 
However, this early diſlike to the univerſity grew up interruption in it's purſuit. In the next dated the 23d 
afterwards to a perfect averſion, and put him upon of the ſame month, he declares himſelf a zealous fol- 
framing devices to draw the education of youth from lower of moral beauty and virtue, with a thorough 
thoſe fountains. This ſeems to have been the motive contempt for the opinions of the mere vulgar, and wich 
of his undertaking the buſineſs of a ſchool-maſter. Be- Aa jult conſciouſneſs of his own powers, and a prz-ſen- 
fides the plan of his academy, which © comprehends timent of the important rank, which the cultivation of 
the inſtruction of youth in all arts and exerciſes, both them would one day advance him to in his own a 
(15) 3 civil and military (16), he propoſes elſewhere, © to and all future ones, intimating the object of his thoughts 
of Education. 


(19) Reaſon of 
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and learning, he ſometimes gave way to a relaxation [ LI. Aſter five years ſpent in 
making theſe prodigious improvements at home, his mother dying (t), he obtained leave 
of his father to travel abroad. This was a gratification he had long wiſhed for; and, 
having procured ſome recommendations, as well as proper advice for his conduct, from 
his neighbour Sir Henry Wotton, then Provoſt of Eton-college [M], he ſet out in the 
ſpring of the year 1638 for France (2), and paſſing a few days at Paris, where he had the 
pleaſure of being introduced to the celebrated Hugo Grotius [N], he took the direct road 
to Nice, where embarking for Genoa, he paſſed from thence, through Leghorn and 
Piſa, to Florence, In that city, which he had Jong wiſhed to ſee, he ſpent two months 
greatly to his ſatis faction, and diſtinguiſhing himſelf in ſome private academies held there 
tor the improvement of literature [O], he was received with unuſual kindneſs and eſteem 
by ſeveral perſons of the firſt rank for quality as well as learning. From Florence he paſ- 
ſed through Sienna to Rome, where he likewiſe ſtaid about two months, and was honou- 
red with the acquaintance of ſeveral learned men [P]. His next remove was to Naples, 


whence his deſign was to paſs into Sicily and Greece; but hearing of the commotions 


then beginning to ſtir in England, his literary curioſity gave way to his religious zeal, 
which, not ſuffering him to obſerve Sir Henry Wotton's advice, had already brought him 
into great langer at Rome, and cut him ſhort of ſeveral intended kindneſſes at Naples []. 


No wonder, then, that he could not endure the thought of being abſent from home, at 


this critical juncture, ſo long, as the compleat execution of the plan which he had at firſt 
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laid for his travels required. Thus heated he returned to Rome, with a reſolution openly 


to defend his ſentiments in religion, againſt the repeated advice of his friends, who gave 
him a caution, that the Jeſuits were forming deſigns againſt him on that account. Howe- 
ver, after a ſtay within the verge of the Vatican for two months, he returned ſafe to Flo- 
rence, where, being affectionately welcomed by his friends with a joy equal to the occa- 
fion, he continued with them as long as before, only making in the time a ſhort excurſion 
to Lucca [R)]. Then croſſing the Apennine, he paſſed by the way of Bologna and Fer- 


rara 


[II He ſometimes gave way toa relaxation.) Among 
theſe friends was the family of the Ducheſs Dowager 
of Derby, at Harefield ; by ſome of whom was acted 
his Arcades, which was probably written before the 
Comus, and might give occaſion to his writing that ad- 
mirable piece. 

[M] Advice from Sir Henry Watton.) Milton hav- 
ing applied for that purpoſe to this friend, who had 
been ſeveral years ambaſſador at Venice, received a 
letter from him dated at Eton-college, April 18th, 
1638: wherein, after the higheſt compliments paid to 
his excellent parts, and particularly to the maſk of Co- 
mus, and ſome directions for this rout in his travels 


to Italy, he concludes with the following advice for his 


(20) Reliquiz 
Wottonianæ. 
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printed in 1601, 
with the title of 
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Milton, p. 


3) la remark 


ſafety there. At Sienna I was tabled in the houſe of 
one Alberto Scipioni, an old Roman courtier in dan- 
« gerous times, having been ſteward to the Duca di 
Pagliano, who with all his family were ſtrangled, 
* ſave this only man, that eſcaped by foreſight of the 
* tempeſt. With him I had often much chat of thoſe 
affairs, into which he took pleaſure to look back 
from his native harbour; and at my departure t 

* wards Rome, which had been the center of his ex- 
« perience, I had won confidence enough to his 
* advice, how I might carry myſelf ſecurely there, 
* without offence of others, or of mine own conſci- 
© ence. Signior Arrigo meo, ſays he, I penſieri flretti, 
* et il wiſo ſciolto. That is, your thoughts cloſe, and 
your countenance looſe, will go ſafely over the whole 
World. Of which Delphian oracle (for ſo I have 
found it) your judgment doth need no commentary: 
© belt of all ſecurities, God's dear love, remaining your 
friend as much at command as any of longer 
* date, 


H. Wotton (20). 


[N] He was introduced to Hugo Grotizs.) Milton 
particularly defired this favour of Lord Scudamore then 
ambaſſador there from England. The reputation of 
Grotius in the learned world, was enough to 
excite a curiofity of ſeeing him. But our author had 
probably a particular motive for it relating to himſelf, 
Grotius, among other Latin „ had wrote a tra- 

y u the plan of Adam's fall (21); a ſubject 
which Milton had thought upon with the ſame defign. 
The manuſcript in Trinity-college library already men- 
tioned, contains a great variety of ſubjects for trage- 
dies; one of which is intituled Adam in Basis- 


ment (22). 


[0] Diftinguiſhed himſelf at Florence.) He calls the 
verſes he prgduced there trifles, as has been already ob- 
ſerved (23 but tells us however, they were rewarded 


and therefore, Sir, I will commit you with it to the 


with ſingular encomiums. He received alſo others from 


_ one of which written by Salvaggi, was this di- 
ch. 


Græcia Mzonidem, jactet fibi Roma Maronem: 
Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parem. 


Of which, Mr Dryden's celebrated epigram of ſix lines 
conſtantly prefixed to Paradiſe Loſt, are little more than 
a tranſlation, | 


Three poets in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn : 
The firſt in majeſty of thought ſurpaſs'd, 
The next in gracefulneſs, in both the laſt. 
The force of nature could no further go, 

To make a third, ſhe join'd the former two. 


[P] Acquainted with ſeveral learned men at Roms.] 
Particularly Lucas Holſtenius, keeper of the Vatican 
library, who ſhewed him all the Greek authors, whe- 
ther publiſhed or otherwiſe, which had paſſed through 
his correction, and introduced him to Cardinal Barbe- 
rini, who at an entertainment of mufick at 
his own expence, waited for him at the door, and 
brought him into the aſſembly. To thank Holſtenius 
for theſe favours, Milton wrote the ninth of his Fami- 
liar Letters. » 

[2] Cut him fbort of intended kindueſſes at Naples.) 
The famous Giovanni Baptiſta Manſo, to whom he 
was recommended by a hermit that had travelled with 
him from Rome, having received him with great re- 
ſpe&, and waited upon him ſeveral times at his own 


lodgings, told him at his departure, that he would 


gladly have done him more offices, if he had 
n more reſerved in matters of religion; and diſmiſſed 
him with the following diſtich alluding to that indiſ- 
cretion, and Pope Gregory's remark upon the beauty 
of the Engliſh youths. 


Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, ſi pietas fic, 
Non Anglus, verum hercle angelus ipſe fores. 


INI Making a Sort excurfion to Lucca.) His defire 
to vifit this part of Italy was doubtleſs the more ardent, 
on account of his dear friend and ſchool-fellow Charles 
Diodati, who was deſcended of a her originally of 
this country. He had probably heard by this time of 
that gentleman's death; he telly us himſelf, that he 
received the news while he was abroad, and it ſeems to 

| 4 hare 
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MI LL FF © 
rara to Venice, where he ſhipped off the books he had collected in his travels through 
Italy; and ſtaying only one month, he went through Verona, Milan, and along the 


Alps, down Leman lake to Geneva (w). After ſome time 'fpent in this city, he returned 
the ſame way that he came through France, and arrived in England about the time of the 


King's ſecond expedition againſt the Scots (x). 


His father having left Horton, reſided at 


this time with his younger ſon at Reading [S] in Berkſhire. Our author, therefore, took 
lodgings for the preſent in St Bride's church- yard, Fleetſtreet z and, obſerving the publick 


affairs juſt in ſuch a train as he wiſhed for [T., but the times not yet ripe enough for 8 
he determined to proſ-cute the courſe of his private ſtudies, Milton's Defeagy 


attacking the epiſcopal order, 


which he had not yet compleated to his mind [U]; and the rather, as this gave him 


have happened ſoon after his departure from England, 


as may be conjectured from ſome lines in the eclogue 
which he compoſed to the memory of his friend after 
his return, Diodati ſtudied Phyſick, and was an ex- 
cellent ſcholar. Mr Toland tells us (24), that he had 
in his poſſeſſion two Greek letters of his to Milton, 
written with great elegance. 

[S] His younger fon ] His name was Chriſtopher : 
he was bred at the ſame ſchool with our author, and 
afterwards went to ſtudy the Law in the Inner Temple, 
where he lived to be an ancient bencher. When 
the civil wars broke out, he adhered to the royal 
cauſe, and becoming obnoxious to the Parliament by 
acting to the utmoſt of his power againſt them at Read- 
ing, after the taking of the town, he quitted his 
houſe, where his father lived with him, and retired 
under the cover of the King's arms. At the concluſion 
of the war, his brother —_— accommodated matters 
for him by his intereſt in the Parliament party, he re- 
turned to his ſtudy and profeſſion, following chamber- 
practice every term. In the latter part of his life, he 
was poſſeſſed of a ſmall employment at Ipſwich in Suf- 
folk; In which town and neighbourhood, he reſided, 
*till King James the Second came to the crown, when, 
being recommended to his Majeſty by ſome perſons of 
rank for his integrity and ability in the law, he was made 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer, and knighted, 
having received the coif at a call of Serjeants the ſame 
day. Soon after he was ſworn one of the Judges of 
the Common-Pleas. But he refigned this poſt in a 
ſhort time, on account of his age and ill health, and 
retired to a ſtudious and devout life in the country, be- 
ing, ſays Mr Philips (25), of a modeſt quiet temper, 
preferring juſtice and virtue before all worldly pleaſure 
and grandeur. Notwithſtanding which, Mr Toland (26) 
would have it believed that he was one of thoſe Judges 
made by King James, whoſe abilities and ſkill in the 
Law Biſhop Burnet tells us, was owing to their never 
having had any buſineſs to call them off theis ſtudies, 
and their integrity, to not having been practiſed in the 
fingering of fees. However, Mr Toland does not de- 
ny that Sir Chriſtopher withdrew before any of his 
maſter's ill deſigns were openly entered on. Two of 
Sir Chriſtopher's daughters, Mary and Catherine, liv- 
ed unmarried at Highgate, and were both dead in 1749: 
one of them died at their couſin Mr Foſter's houſe at 
Holloway. In 1750, there was a Mrs Milton, grand- 
daughter of Sir Chriſtopher, and daughter of his ſon 
Thomas already mentioned, living in Groſvenor-Steet 


T] The publick affairs in ſuch a train as he wiſh- 
ed Mr Fenton declares (27) his ſurprize, that one of 
ſo daring a ſpirit as Milton certainly was, did not fly 
to the camp at this time. Milton himſelf was ſo ſen- 
ſible that his conduct was liable to be miſconſtrued, 
that he has thought proper to make an apology, where- 
in he declares, that it proceeded not for want of reſo- 
lution in him to undergo the toils, and face the dan- 
gers which attended that choice, but from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of being able to do the cauſe better ſervice with 
his pen. Beſides, his ambition prompted him to en- 
gage in ſuch a way, as the ſenſe of his education added 
to the natural vigour of his mind, filled him with the 
hopes of excelling, rather than in the army, where not 
the want of ſpirit, or of a juſt eſteem for military glo- 
ry, but the weakneſs of his conſtitution, gave him no 
room to think he could ever be able to make any di- 
Ringuiſhed figure (28). 

( He had not yet compleated his fludies to his 
mind.] We have already ſeen (29), that the firſt preſa- 
ges of procuring immortality by ſome grand work, had 
wag" him the year before he went abroad. Theſe 

pes, by feeding, were much heightened preſently 
after his return home. Rven while he was flill in 


E 


leiſure 
Italy, he began to look out for a ſubject, and had ſome 
thoughts of chuüng King Arthur for his Heroe, as ap- 
pears from ſome lines in his eclogue intituled Man- 


ſus *. He continued in the ſame reſolution after his ar- 


rival in England, as is evident from ſome lines in his 
eclogue upon the death of Diodati In the mean time, 
the hopes of making himſelf immortal being now fed 
by his Ciſalpine as well as his Italian friends, —_— to 
grow into a chearful confidence, as has been already 
obſerved (30). This was the pleaſing view, when he 
ſoared into the higheſt region of his fancy, with his 
garland and finging robes about him. And he had 
now proceeded one ſlep further, which was a reſolu- 
tion to execute his work, whatever it ſhould be, in his 
native language; and had thought likewiſe upon ſeve- 
ral ſubjecis but without pitching upon any, or deter- 
mining the ſpecies of his intended poem. However, he 

propoſed ſomething in — of higheſt hope and 

hardeſt attempting But whether that epic form 

whereof the two poems of Homer, and thoſe other 

two of Virgil and Taſſo are a diffuſe, and the 
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* Ariſtotle herein are ſtrictly to be kept, or nature to 
* be followed, which in them that know art and uſe 
judgment, is no tranſgreſſion, but an enriching of 
* art. And laſtly what King or Knight before the 
* Conqueſt might be choſen, in whom to lay the pat- 
tern of a Chriſtian Heroe : if to the inſtinct of nature 
* and emboldening of art aught may be truſted, and 
that there be nothing adverle in our climate, or the 
fate of this age, it haply would be no raſhneſs from 
* an equal diligence and inclination with Taſſo, to 
« preſent the like offer in our ancient ſtories, as he 
did for the Prince of Italy; or whether thoſe dra- 
* matic conſtitutions wherein Sophocles and Euripides 
* reign ſhould be his choice, as more doctrinal and ex- 
* amplary to a nation. The Scripture alſo, continues 
he, affords a divine paſtoral drama in the Song of 
Solomon, conſiſting of two perions and a double 
* chorus, as Origen rightly judges And the Apoca- 
* lypſe of St John is the majeftic image of a high and 
* ſtately tragedy, ſhutting up and intermingling her 
* ſolemn ſcenes with a ſevenfold chorus of hallelujas 
and harping ſymphonies. Or, as he goes on, if occa- 
* fion ſhall lead to thoſe magnific odes and hymne, 
© wherein Pindarus and Callimachus are in moſt things 
* worthy, or to ſome others in their frame judicious, in 
© their matter moſt-an-end faulty. But thoſe frequent 
* ſongs throughout the law and prophets beyond all 
© theſe, not in their divine argument alone, but in the 
very critical art of compofition may be eafily made 
appear over all the kinds of lyric poeſy, to be in- 
comparable (3 ).“ We have given this citation to 
ſhew that thoſe ſketches of poems contained in his ma- 
nuſcript in Trinity - college library (32), were drawn not 
long after Milton's return from Italy ; as appears eſpe- 
cially, when we read what he ſays of the accompliſhment 
of this intention; that none hath by more ſtudious ways 
endeavoured it. That in 1641, he had proceeded 
ſomething further in the execution, ſeems not an im- 
probable conjecture, as well from an expreſſion already 
quoted, as from the following. Neither do I think it 
ſhame to covenant with any knowing reader, that for 
ſome few years yet I may go on truſt with him to-, 
ward the payment of what I am now indebted, as be- 
ing a work not to be raiſed from the heat of youth 
or the vapours of wine ; like that which flows at waſte 
from the pen of ſome vulgar amouriſt, or the trencher- 
fury of a riming paraſite, nor to be obtained by the in- 
vocation of Dame Memory and her ſiren daughters; 
but by devout prayer to that eternal ſpirit, who can 
enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and ſends out 
his ſeraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar to touch 
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| advantage a private truſt that had been committed to him: 
This was the care of his nephew John Philips, who having an elder brother, Edward, 


leiſure to diſcharge to greater ad 


- . 
* 


the uncle undertook the care of both his nephews [V]; and, being ſollicited by ſeveral 
friends, whom he did not know how to refuſe the ſame favour for their children, it was 


O0). 
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not long before he took a handſome garden houſe in Alderſgate-ſtreet fit for the purpoſe ( Ten vm 
ere he formed the plan of his academical inſtitution [X], ſetting an example of entitled, Of Re- 

hard ſtudy and ſpare diet to thoſe under him. But neither the diligence he practiſed in 
attending his academy, nor the ardent deſire he had of finiſhing the 


formation in 


England, Of 


circle of his own Prelatical Fpiſco- 


ſtudies, could hinder him from taking up his pen againſt the Biſhops [7] in 1641; which fene L- L 


f Church 


year he publiſhed four very warm pieces in defence of the Preſbyterian party, and a fifth Gorerament, | 


in the year following (z). 


In 1643 he entered into a marriage with Mary, daughter of 


Richard Powell, Etq; of Foreſthill in Oxfordſhire (a a), a gentleman of good eſtate and 
reputation in that county, but a firm Royaliſt ; and his daughter had not cohabited with 
her huſband much more than a month, when, under a pretence of viſiting her friends, ſhe Sme&ymous. 


deſerted him. Incenſed at this uſage, he reſolved never to receive her again, and wrote % Phi-, 
ſeveral treatiſes in defence of that reſolution [Z]; he even proceeded to make his addreſſes 18. 


almoſt the very words of the invocation to Paradi/e 
Loſt (33). | 

U] He took care of both his nephews.) They were 
ſons of his only ſiſter Anne; ſhe had a conſiderable 
fortune given her by her father in marriage with Mr 
Everard Philips of Shrewſbury, who coming up to 
London young, was entered into the Crown Office in 
Chancery, and at length became Secretary in that 
office under Mr Bembo. By him ſhe had theſe two 
ſons, beſides other children who died in their infancy. 
She married for her ſecond huſband, Mr Thomas Agar, 
who upon the death of his intimate friend Mr Philips, 
ſucceeded him in his place which he held for many 
years, and left to Mr 'Thomas Milton ſon to Sir Chri- 
ſtopher. He had by Mr Philips's widow two daugh- 
ters, Mary, who died very young, and Anne who was 
living in the year 1694 (34). | 

[XI Plan of his academical inſtitution.) Milton's 
method of teaching being deſigned to ſubvert the uni- 
verſity education, was totally the reverſe of that com- 
praftiſed in ſchools. He did not teach the 
and Latin by reading the elegiac, lyric, and 
epic poets ; theſe languages were to be learnt by read- 
ing Plutarch, Quintihan, Cebes, and other books up- 
on education, and then proceed to ſuch authors as 
treated of natural philoſophy, geography, and aſtrono- 
my, &c. thence to po on to poetry and oratory. Up- 
on this plan, the authors ſcarce ever heard of in com- 
mon ſchools, were read over in his academy, from 
the age of ten to fifteen. For inſtance, of the Latins, 
the four writers de re ruftica, 1. e. of agriculture, Cato, 
Varro, Columella, and Palladius; Cornelius Celſus 
the Phyſician, a great part of Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, 
Vitruvius's Architecture, Frontinus's Stratagems, and 
the philoſophical poets, Lucretius and Manilius. Of 
the Greek writers, Heſiod, Aratus's Phænomena, Dyo- 
niſius 4e ſitu orbit, Oppian, Quintus Calaber, Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Plutarch's Placita Philoſophorum & 
wel 7430! 4yoyiac, Geminus's Aſtronomy, Xe- 
nophon's Inſtitution of Cyrus, and Ard g, 2Elian's 
Tactics, and Polyznus's Stratagems. However, Mr Phi- 
lips obſerves (36), that by this way of teaching he 
reaped this advantage to himſelf, that he thereby en- 
larged in ſome meaſure his own knowledge, which 
might poſſibly have conduced to the preſerving his 
fight, if he had not been perpetually engaged in read- 
ing and writing The Sunday's work for his pupils 
was, for the moſt-part, to read a chapter in the Greek 
Teſtament, and hear his expoſition of it; after which, 
the next work was to write, while he dictated, ſome 
part of a Syſtem of Divinity which he had compiled 
from Ameſius, Wollebius, and ſuch like writers. Yet 
we are aſſured he had his relaxations ſometimes, at 
leaſt, once in three weeks or a. month; when he 
would drop into the ſociety of ſome young ſparks of 
his acquaintance, the chief whereof were two gentle- 
men of Gray's-Inn, the beaux of thoſe days. Some- 
times in an evening he diverted himſelf in viſiting Lady 
Margaret Legh, daughter of the Earl of Marlborough 
(37), Lord High Treaſurer of England, and Preſident 
of the Council to King James the Firſt. This lady, a 
woman of admirable ſenſe and wit, much eſteemed 


our author (38), as did alſo her huſband Captain 


Hobſon. 
[ITI Treatiſes againſt the Biſhops.) It is a remark of 

. Scaliger, N ars quedam malcdicendi, Milton 
VOL. V. 0. 260, 


as containing a neceſſary doQrine for thoſe times, 


to 


had many years travelled with this burden of wrath 
againſt the prelates: hitherto he well ſaw, though 
with ſorrow, the ſword of this ſpirit was not borne in 
vain. But as ſoon as the danger of ſpeaking was blown 
away by the fury of the people, now it was, that the 
word became in his heart as a burning fire ſhut up in his 
bones : He was weary with forbearing, and would not 
ſtay. Tis true he bemoans his lot which was appoint- 
ed to him, becauſe he knew more than other men. 
God, by his ſecretary, conſcience, enjoined it, and it 
were ſad for him, if he ſhould draw back. God com- 
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manded him, and when God commands, ſays he, to 


take the trumpet, and blow a dolorous and jarring blaſt, 
it is not in man's will what he ſhall fay, or what he 
ſhall conceal (39).” No wonder that all his private ſtu- 
dies were conſumed in ſo devouring a fire, All his 
ambitious views of immortality in theſe, gave way to 
the indiſpenfible work of extirpating prelacy firſt, and 
then monarchy : whence it came to paſs that Paradiſe 
Loſt ſaw not the light till after the Reſtoration. 

[Z] Treatiſe: in defence of that reſolution.) There is 
not perhaps a more remarkable inflance how ſubmiſſive a 
ſlave reaſon becomes ſometimes to paſſion, than Mil- 
ton has given in theſe books, of the doctrine and diſcipline 
of divorce : he undertakes to prove it warranted from 
Scripture to divorce a wife far no other reaſon, but 
only not liking her temper, cum qua libere philoſe 
di poteflas non efſet (40). He had firuck up the match 
in great haſte. It was about Whitſontide or a little 
after, that he took a journey into the country, no body 
about him certainly knowing the reaſon, or that it 
was any more than a journey of recreation. After a 
month's ſtay from home, he returns a married man, 
bringing the bride and ſome few of her neareſt rela- 
tions along with him. As ſoon as the feaſting, which 
held for ſome days, was over, the relations returned 
to Foreſt Hill, leaving their fiſter behind, but probably 
not much to her ſatisfaction, as appeared by the ſequel. 
For by that time ſhe had for a month or thereabout led 
a philoſophical life, after having been uſed at home to 
a great houſe and much company and jovialty, her 
friends, probably incited by her own defire, made ear- 
neſt ſuit by letter to have her company the remaining 
part of the ſummer ; which was granted, on condition 
of her return at the time appointed ; Michaelmas, or 
thereabout. That time expiring without any account 
of her, Milton ſent for her by letter. This and ſeveral 
others being unanſwered, he diſpatched a meſſenger with 
a letter to fetch her home But that was treated with ſome 
kind of contempt. This fo incenſed him, that think- 
ing it diſhonourable ever to receive her again, he ſet 
himſelf to find out arguments to ſupport that reſolution 
(41). 


ophan- . 


(39) Reaſon of 
Church Govern- 


ment, B. ii. in 


(40) Deſenſio ſe» 
cunda, p. 335» 


Mr Fenton well obſerves, that Juſtice Powell's (41) Philips, p. 


rinciples were ſo very oppoſite to thoſe of his ſon-in- 20. 


w, that the, marriage is more to be wondered at than 


the ſeparation (42) ; and Milton ſeveral years after de- (43) Fenten's 


fends the principles laid down in his books of divorce, 


cularly, when the huſband and wife were often = 
enemies to each other, the man living at home with 
his children, while the woman, the mother of the fa- 
mily, took up her refidence in the enemy's camp, 
threatning death and deſtruction to her conſort. Eo 
preſertim tempore cum vir ſpe  conjux boſftes inter ſe - 
acerrimi, hic demi cum liberis, illa in caftris hoftium 
mater-familias verſaretur, vire cædam atque perniciem 
34 T | minitans 


Account of Mil- 


ton, ubi fupra, 


1 
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"* 
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Dr Davies, but 


(cc) It is addref- 


muel Hartlib, a 
great promoter 
of ſuch defigns. 
See Sir William 
Petty's article. 
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I 
to a young lady of great wit and beauty, with a deſign to marry her (55): but this pro- 
ceeding (which was intended to cut off all thoughts of a reſtoration) proved to be the very 
occaſion of effecting it. In the mean time, he did not ſuffer this incident to affect his 
care and aſſiduity in the academy, and in 1644, at the requeſt of a friend, he wrote a 
ſmall tract upon the ſubject of Education (cc); and the uſual reſtraint upon the liberty of 
the preſs being continued by an ordinance of Parliament paſſed this year, he likewiſe wrote 
boldly in defence of that liberty againſt the ordinance [AA]. His father being come to 
live with him upon the ſurrendry of Reading to the Earl of Eſſex's forces in April 1643, 
and his academy increaſing, he hired a larger houſe in Barbican ; but before his removal 
thither, viſiting a relation in the neighbourhood, he was ſurprized with the entrance of his 
wife, who ſubmitting herſelf, implored his pardon and reconciliation on her knees. So 
affecting a ſcene, being further impreſſed by the ſuitable interceſſions of friends on both 
ſides then preſent, proved irreſiſtible ; he took her again to his boſom, and received her 


as ſoon as he was ſettled, and every thing made ready for it, at his new houſe in Barbican, 
about July 1645 [B BI, the ſame year in which he publiſhed his juvenile poems both 


(4d) The forgs 
were ſet to mu- 
fic by the famous 
Gentleman of 
the King's cha- 
pel, and one of 


Private Muſick. 


(43) Defenſio ſe- 
laſt 


(44) Anne Piere- 


daughter to the 
Marquis of Dor- 


Fafti, Vol. I. 


(46) Life of Mil- 


(47) Life of Mil- 
ton by Birch, p. 


Engliſh and Latin (44). Not long before the new-modelling of the Army this year, it 
was thought he had a proſpect of being appointed Agitant- General ; but his late writings 
having rendered him obnoxious to the Preſbyterian faction, all his hopes were blaſted by 
that change [C CJ. Upon the death of his father [D D], his wife's friends, who, from the 
time of his re-union with her, notwithſtanding the provocation ſhe had given him, had been 


freely entertained under his roof, took their leave of him [E E]; and, in the ſpring of 


minitans (43). It appeared however, that he had ex- 
amined the ſubje& thoroughly, upon which account he 
was conſulted after the Reſtoration by an eminent peer 
in a very conſiderable poſt, while a bill was depending 
in 1668 in the Houſe of Lords; where it afterwards 
paſſed for a divorce of John Lord Roſs (afterwards Earl 
of Rutland) from his Lady (44). The aſſembly of 
Divines fitting at Weſtminſter, when his firſt book was 
publiſhed, cauſed him to be ſummoned for it before 
the Houſe of Lords, but that Houſe, whether approv- 
ing the doctrine, or not favouring the accuſers, did ſoon 
difiſs him (45). From this time Milton oppoſed that 
ſe& as warmly as he did the cavaliers. 

[44] Wrote in defence of the liberty of the preſs.] 

is piece is intituled Areopagitica, or @ ſpeech. for 
the liberty of unlicenſed printing to the Parliament of 
England. It was reprinted in 1738, 8vo with a pre- 
face by another hand ; wherein the author declares it 
to be the beſt defence that had ever then appeared, of 
this fundamental article. However, it had no effect upon 
the Parliament, which at that time, were moſtly Preſ- 
byterians ; who, as Mr Toland obſerves (46), were 
then as tenacious of continuing the reſtraints on others, 
as they had been loud in their D of thoſe which 
were impoſed upon themſelves. This practice of licen- 
ſing continued till 1649 when one Gilbert Mabbot, 
who held the office, was diſcharged of the employ ment 
at his own requeſt, back'd with four reaſons: 1. Be- 
cauſe his authority had been affronted, by printing ſe- 
veral books without his licence. 2. Becauſe, in the 
ends of it's firſt inſtitution it was illegal, being deſigned 
to ſtop the preſs againſt Popery, Epiſcopacy, and Ty- 
ranny. 3. Becauſe it is a monopoly. 4. Becauſe he 
thought it lawful to print any book without licenſing, 
if the author ſubſcribed his true name, ſo as to be an- 
ſwerable for the contents if puniſhable by the law A 
Committee of the Council of State being fatisfied with 
theſe and other reaſons, report it to the Council, and 
the Council to the Houſe ; who thereupon ordered the 
diſcharge May 22d, that year (47). Soon after, our 
_ was appointed Latin Secretary to the, Council 

State. 

[B B] His wife returnid about July. 1645.) We 
have the following particulars of this affair from Mr 
Philips, who tells us, that there dwelt in the lane of St 
Martin's le Grand, which was hard by, a relation of 
our author's, one Blackborough, whom it was known 
he often viſited ; and upon this occaſion the viſits were 
more narrowly obſerved, and poſſibly there might be a 
combination between both parties, the friends on both 
fides conſenting to the ſame action. One time above 
the reſt, making his uſual vifit, the wife was ready in 
another room, and on a ſudden he was ſurprized with 
a ſight of one whom he had thought never to have ſeen 
more, making ſubmiſſion, and begging pardon on her 
knees before him, He might probably at firſt make 


ſome ſhew of averſion and rejection, but partly his own 
generous „ture, more inclinable to a reconciliation than 


to perſev2rance in anger and revenge, and partly the 
ſtrong ircerceflion of friends on both fides, ſoon brought 


the 


him to an act of oblivion,, and a firm league of 

for the future. And it was at length concluded that 
ſhe ſhould remain in St Clement's Church-yard, at the 
houſe of one Widow Webber, whoſe ſecond daughter 
had been married to the other brother [Sir Chriſto- 
pher] many years before (48). 
tion unavoidably brings to one's mind a paſſage in Pa- 
radiſe Loſt (49), wherein, as Mr Fenton obſerves, 
Milton no doubt had his eye upon this interview. In 


he has theſe lines. 


— Soon his heart relented 
Towards her his life ſo late, and ſole delight, 


Now at his feet ſubmiſſive in diſtreſs (50). 


The firſt fruits of her return to her huſband was a 
daughter, born July 29, 1646 within a year ; though, 
whether by bad conſtitution, or want of care, ſhe grew 
more and more decrepit (51), 

[CC] His hopes were blaſted by that change.) His 
poſt was to be in Sir William Waller's army. This is 
only a ftrong conjecture of Mr Philips, who builds alſo 
another upon it, that if it had taken place, his uncle 
would probably have put his academical inſtitution in- 
to practice. Be that as it will, ſo much however is 
certain, that in this plan he had a particular eye to the 
army, and has allotted a particular time every day to 
thoſe exerciſes ; in which his defign was highly com- 
mendable. a 

[DD] Upon the death of his father.] Mr Wood tells 
us (52), that he died about the year 1647, and that his 
ſon buried him in the chancel of St Giles's church 
Cripple-gate. Several good qualities. in him are re- 
corded more than once by his ſon (53). We have al- 
ready mentioned his ſkill in muſick, and Mr Philips aſ- 
ſures us (54), that he had ſo good a taſte, and made ſo 
conſiderable a progreſs in it, as to compoſe, tis ſaid, 
an In Nomine of forty parts, for which he was reward- 
with a gold medal aud chain, by a Poliſh Prince, to 
whom he preſented it. However, continues this au- 


thor, ſo much is certain, that there are ſeveral ſongs of P. * 


his compoſition after the way of thoſe times, three or 
four of which are ſtill to be ſeen in old Wilby's ſet of 
airs, befides ſome compoſitions of his in Ravenſcroft's 
Pſalms, whereby he . the reputation of a conſi - 
derable maſter in this ſcience. The ſame reliſh to mu- 
ſick deſcended to his ſon, who, as has been obſerved, 
turned a handſome compliment to this accompliſhment 
of his father, into a plea for his own choice of poetry, 
the ſiſter-art. 

[EE] His wife's relations took their leave] Mr 
Fenton ſays (55) they did not leave him, till Mr Pow- 
ell's affairs were firſt accommodated by Milton's intereſt 
in the victorious faction This circumſtance, ſo much 
to Milton's honour, is not taken notice of by Mr Phi- 
lips: yet it ſeems to be a conſequence of Milton's 
receiving them into his houſe at the taking of Oxford, 
when Mr Powell's eſtate was no doubt ſeized by that 

| faction, 


A 


The following tranſac- (48 


(49) Life of Mi 
deſcribing Adam's reconciliation to Eve after her fall, 1727, 86, 


(50) B. z. gog, 


(ee) Done by 
men, fays be 
ho were end 
with forticude 
and courage to 
fear nothing, but 
curſe written 
inft thoſe that 
zo the work of 
the Lord negli- 
gently- Tenure 
of Kings, &c. 
p · 1. 


The piece 
4 ated, Ob- 
ſervations ON the 
Articles of Peace 
between James 
Eul of Ormond, 
for King Charles 
the Firit and the 
Iriſh Papifts and 
Rebels, c. an 
Animadver ions 
on the Scotch 
Preſbytery at 
Belfaſt, dated 
Feb, 15, 1648. 


The four 
(eg) ies were 
fniſhed at this 
time, and the 
following 
— afterwards. 
The whole is 1n- 
ſerted in Ken- 
net's Hiſtory of 


England, Vol. I. 


(56) F. 24+ 


Fellow of Eton 
college. Mr 
Marvell lived in 
is houſe as tutor 
to Mr Dutton, 
See his article. 
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the year 1647, he removed to a ſmaller houſe in High- Holborne, which opened back- 


wards into Lincoln's-Inn-fields, where he kept cloſe to his ſtudies, pleaſed to obſerve the 
publick affairs daily tending to the great end of his wiſhes (ee), *till it was compleated in 


the deſt ruction of kingly government by the death of the King. But after this blow was 
ſtruck, the numbers and noiſe raiſed by the Preſbyterians agalnſt it, concurring with the ,, 


natural fondneſs of the people for ancient uſages, making him apprehenſive of a miſcarriage 
in the deſign of ſettling a Commonwealth, he appeared again publickly in defence of that 
action as the work of the Lord, in a piece inticuled, The Tenure of Kings and Magiſtrates : 
Proving that it i lawful, and hath been held ſo through all ages, 
to call to account a Tyrant or wicked King, and, after due convittion, to depoſe and put bim 10 
death, if the ordinary Magiſtrate have neglected or denied to do it, Cc. and the Scotch Preſ- 
byterians ſettled at Belfaſt in Ireland revolting ſoon after from the Parliament, and joining 
the Marquis of Ormond, he ſet his pen to work to prevent the dangers, threatning the 
new eltabliſhment by theſe proceedings (ff). This piece was no ſooner diſpatched, than 
he entered upon his Hiſtory of England, a work which was planned likewiſe in 
the fame republican ſpirit, being undertaken, as he declares himſclf, with a view of 
preſerving the country from ſubmitting to monarchical government in any future 


time, from the example of the paſt (gg). But, b:fore he had made any great pro- 


grels in the exccution of his plan, the Commonwealth being formed, and the Council of 
State erected, he was pitched upon for their Latin Secretary; and the famous Elxuv Bar 
, coming out about the ſame time, our author, by the commands of his maſters, wrote 
and publiſhed his [conoclaſtes the ſame year. It was alſo by the ſame orders, backed after- 
wards with the reward of 1000 pounds (4h), that he publiſhed, in 1651, his celebrated 
piece, intitled, Pro Populo Anglicano Defenſio, contra. Claudii Salmaſii Defenſionem Regiam. 
A Defence of the People of England, in anſwer to Salmaſius's Defence of the King (i i). 
This performance ſpread his fame over all Europe ((); but the victory was obtained at 


cu 
undertook it 

without any view 
of a reward; and 


for any who have the power 


the expence of his eye-ſight (/1). 


£ 


faction, againſt which Mr Philips ſuppoſes he had been 
very active (56). 

[FF] He triumphed in two ſubſequent pieces. ] In the 
firſt of theſe intiin'ed Defenſio ſecunda, &c. As Milton's 
ſpirit always carried him above doing his work by halves, 
ſo, towards the concluſion of this piece, he breaks out 
into the moſt fulſome eulogies upon the army and it's 
leaders, as Fleetwood, Lambert, Deſborough, Whal- 
ley, and Overton ; as alſo, of his maſters, Whitlock, 
Pickering, Strickland, Sidenham, Bradſhaw, and, above 
all, of Cromwell, who had been inſtalled ProteQor not 
many monthg before, to whom he ſent a preſent of his 
book immediately after the publication in May 1654: 
for which purpoſe he made uſe of his friend Andrew 
Marvell, as appears by that gentleman's anſwer, which 
we ſhall inſert here, as a ſupplement to his article 
which was wrote before this letter appeared in print. 


* Honoured Sir, 

I did not fatisfy myſelf in the account I gave you 
of preſenting your book to my Lord, altho' it ſeem- 
ed to me, that [ wrote to you all, which the meſſen- 
ger's ſpeedy return the ſame night from Eton would 
permit me. And I perceive, that by reaſon of that 
haſte, I did not give you ſatisfaction neither, con- 
cerning the delivery of your letter at the ſame time. 
Be pleaſed therefore to pardon me, and know that I 
tendered them both together. But'my Lord read 
not the letter, while I was with. him ; which I at- 
tributed to our diſpatch, and ſome other buſineſs 
tending thereto, which I therefore wiſhed ill to, ſo 
far as it hindered an affair much better, and of 
greater importance, I mean that of reading your let- 
ter. And to tell you truly, mine own imagination, 
I thought that he would not open it, while I 
was there, becauſe he might ſuſpect, that I deliver- 
ing it juſt upon my departure, might have brought 
in it ſome ſecond propoſition, like to that which you 
have before made to him by your letter to my 
advantage. However, I aſſure myſelf, that he» 
has fince read it, and you, that he did then witneſs 
all reſpe& to your perſon, and as much ſatisfaction 
concerning your work as could be expected from ſo 
curſory a review, and ſo ſadden an account as he 
could then have of it from me. Mr Oxenbridge ®, 
at his return from London, will, I know, give you 
thanks for his book, as I do with all acknowledg- 

ment and humility, for that you have ſent me. I 


© ſhall now ſtudy it even to the getting it by heart, 


| Notwithſtanding which, he did not deſiſt purſuing the 
advantage, *till he had compleated the triumph over his antagoniſt in two ſubſe 


on the lame ſubject [FF]. In the interim, he had removed from High-Holborne nearer (71, 
| he h 1 


quent pieces 


© eſteeming it according to my poor judgment, (which 
yet I wiſh it were as right in all things elſe) as the 
moſt compendious ſcale, for ſo much, to the height 


equally it turns and riſes with ſo many figures, it 
ſeems to me a Trajan's column, in whoſe winding 
aſcent we ſee emboſſed the ſeveral monuments of 
your learned victories; and Salmaſius and Morus 
make up as great a triumph as that of Decebalus, 
whom too, for ought I know, you ſhall have forced 
as Trajan the other, to make themſelves away out of 
a juſt deſperation. . 

* I have an affectionate curioſity to know what be 
comes of Colonel Overton's_ buſineſs +, and am ex- 
ceeding glad to think that Mr Skinner is got near 
you ; the happineſs which I at the ſame time con- 
* gratulate to him, and envy, there being none, who 
does, if I may ſo ſay, more jealouſly honour you, 


* Honoured Sir, 
Eton, June 2. 


1654 * Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 


6) Milton, in 
is Defenfio Se- 
nda, ſays, he 


Toland tells us, 
the money was 
given him after- 
wards, Toland's 
Life of Milton, 
p- 32. 


(#i) An Eagliſh 
tranſlation, by 
Mr Waſhiagton 
of the Temple, 
was printed in 
1692, va. 


(kk) He was vi- 
fired on the occa- 
fion, or invited 


by all the Embaſ- * 


ſadots at Londoni, 


p. 129, 130. 
edit. 1654. 


See remark 


of the Roman eloquence. When I confider how. 


+ This Colonel, 
who was Gover- 
nor of Hull 
where Mr Mar- 
vell was born, 
had been ſent for 
from thence by 
the Protector, 
and kept in Lon- 
don on pretence 
of bufineſs, but 
the Colonel 
knew not what, 


Andrew Marvell.  Thvrlce's State 


For my moſt honoured friend John Milton Eſq; 
Secretary for the foreign affairs, at his houſe in 
Petty - France Weſtminſter.” 


We ſee Morus (57) mentioned as the author of the 
piece intituled Regii ſanguinis clamor adverſus parri- 
cidas Anglicanos, againſt which Milton wrote this De- 
fenſio ſecunda, who alſo treats Morus as the author, but 
he was only the publiſher; the book being actually 
wrote by Peter du Moulin the younger, afterwards Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, who tells us, that Morus being 
uneaſy at the ſevere attack upon his charter by Milton, 


Papers, Vol. II. 
p. 414+ 


He was the 
2 FF a Scotſ- 
man, who was 
Principal of the 
Proteſtant Col- 
lege at Caſtres in 
France. 


began to grow cool in the royal cauſe, and in his an - 


ſwer appealed to two gentlemen of great credit with 
the Parliament party who knew the real author of the 
Regii ſanguinis clamor. This expoſed du Moulin to 

danger, being then in England. But he informs 
us, that Milton being unwilling to own himſelf guilty 
of a miſtake, perſiſted in his accuſation; ſo that the 
Parliament party let the true, author eſcape with im- 


punity, leſt they ſhould publickly contradi& the patron 
of their cauſe (58). 


(58) Du Moulin's 
Latin Poems, 


mm) See Letter 
21 of his 


to Emeric Bigot, 
dared March 24, 
1656. 


to Captain 
Woodcock of 
Hackney. She 
died within a 
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the ſeat of his publick employ; to an apartment prepared for him in Scotland Yard [GG]; 
whence he ſoon removed again to a garden houſe in Petty France Weſtminſter, opening 
into St James's Park. This was in 1652, and the fame year he buried his wife, who 
Familiar Byitles died of a conſumption not long after the delivery of her fourth child [H H]; and, about 

the ſame time, his eye-fight became totally extinct by a gutta ſerena, which had been 
growing upon him many years [17]. When Cromwell ſet aſide the Council of State, and 
en Vis. K. took the ſupreme power into his own hands in 1653, the change affected not Milton [X X, 
tharine, daughter who continued in his office of Secretary to the Protector, whom, as well as his ſon, he 


ſerved with the ſame zeal and fidelity as he had done his firſt maſters. 
he employed his leiſure hours in proſecuting his private ſtudies [LL], wherein he was fo 


In the mean time, 


earin child-bed, far from being diſcouraged by the loſs of his ſight, that he even conceived hopes this misfor- 
tune would add new vigour to his genius, and reſolved to follow the example of Telephus 
King of the Myſians, who readily conſented to be healed by the weapon [ his ſtudies] from 


and was in abont 
a month fo'lowed 
by her child, 
which was a girl. 
Philips, p. 33 
and 41. 


(59) Philips, p. 
33s 


A 


(61) Philips, p. 
33, 


which he received his wound (mm). 


[GG] He removed to Scotland-Yard.) While his 
apartment there was getting ready, he took lodgings at 
one J homſon's, next door to the Bull head Tavern Cha- 
ring-Croſs, opening into the Spring-garden (59). And 
while he was there, the following piece was written 
and publiſhed : TJohannis Philippi Angli Reſponſio ad 
apologiam anonymi cujuſdam Tenebrionis pro rege & po- 
pulo Anglicans infantiſſmum. By this title Milton had 
a mind to give the honour to his nephew and ward, 
who might indeed prepare the firſt draught, but that was 
ſo carefully examined and amended by Milton as to paſs 
for his own 

[HH] His wife died ſoon after the delivery of her 
fourth chila] The births of all her children were re- 
giſtred by Milton in a family bible, as follows: Anne 
my daughter was born July 29th, about half an hour 
after fix in the morning, 1646. Mary my daughter 
was born on Wedneſday, Ofober 25th, on the fait 
day in the morning about fix of the clock, 1648. My 
ſon John was born on Saturday, March 16th, about 
half an hour paſt nine at night, 1650. My daughter 
Deborah was born the 2d of May, being Sunday, 
ſomewhat before three of the clock in the morning, 
165 2 (60). 

[11] He entirely loft bis eye-fight.] By reaſon of his 
continual ſtudies, and the head-ach, to which he was 
ſubje& from his youth, and his perpetual tampering 
with phyfick, his eyes had been decaying for ſeveral 
years, and the fight of one entirely loſt for a long time 
(61). He tells us himſelf, that when he was enjoined 
by publick authority to write his Defence of the people 
of England againſt Salmaſius, he was in an ill ſtate of 
healch, and the fight of one eye was almoſt loſt already, 
the Phyficians declaring that he would loſe the other, 
if he ſhould attempt that work (62). In a letter of his 
to Leonard Philaras, Envoy from the Duke of Parma 
to the King of France, dated at Weſtminſter Septem- 
ber 28th, 1654: he gives a particular account of the 
manner in which he loſt his fight, as follows. Since 

ou adviſed me not to fling away all hopes of recover- 
ing my fight, for that you had a friend at Paris, The- 
venot the Phyſician, particularly famous for the eyes, 
whom you offer to conſult in my behalf, if you receive 
from me an account, by which he may judge of the 
ſymptoms and cauſe of my diſeaſe ; I will do what you 
adviſe me to, that I may not ſeem to refuſe any aſſi- 
ſtance, that is offered, perhaps from God. I think 'tis 
about ten years, more or leſs, fince I began to perceive 
that my eye fight grew weak and dim, and at the ſame 
time my ſpleen and bowels to be troubled with flatus ; 
and in the morning, when I began to read, accord- 
ing to my cuſtom, my eyes grew painful immedi- 
ately, and to refuſe reading, but was refreſhed after 
a moderate exerciſe of the body. A certain iris began 
to ſurround the light of the candle, if I looked at it; 
foon after which, on the left part of the left eye (for 
that was ſome years ſooner clouded) a miſt aroſe, which 
hid every thing on that fide; and looking forward, if 
I ſhut my right eye, objects appeared ſmaller. My 
other eye alſo, for theſe laſt three years, failing by de- 
grees, ſome months before all fight was aboliſh'd, things 
which I looked upon ſeemed to ſwim to the right and 
left. Certain inveterate vapours ſeem to poſſeſs my 
forehead and temples, which after meat eſpecially, 
quite to evening, generally urge and depreſs my eyes 
with a ſleepy heavineſs. Nor would I omit, that 


Thus animated, he married a ſccond wife about the 
year 1650 (un). After the depoſition of Richard, being ſtill continued in his Secretary's 


polt, 
upon 


% 


whilſt there was as yet ſome remainder of ſight, I no 
ſooner lay down on my bed, and turned on my fide, 
but a copious light dazzled out of my ſhut eyes; and 
as my fight diminiſhed, every day colours gradually 
more obſcure flaſhed out with vehemence; but now 
that the lucid is in a manner wholly extinct, a direct 
blackneſs, or elſe ſpotted, and as it were woven with 
aſh colour, is uſed to pour itſelf in. Nevertheleſs the 
conſtant and ſettled darkneſs that is before me, as well 
by night as by day, ſeems nearer the whitiſh than the 
blackiſh, and the eye rolling itſelf a little, ſeems to ad- 
mit, I know not what, ſmallneſs of light, as thro' a 
chink (63).* Milton bore this affliction with a moſt ex- 
emplary fortitude, both as a Philoſopher and a Chri- 
ſtian, as appears by all his writing afterwards, though 
he bewailed his caſe pathetically in his Paradiſe Loft. 


[KK] The change affedted not Milton. ] This part 
of our author's conduct is perhaps the | defenſible 


of any. Hitherto he had aQted a conſiſtent part, at 
leaſt, in ſteadily oppoſing monarchy, but now he not 
only ſubmitted, but was active in ſupporting a tyrant. 
For ſuch tis univerſally agreed the Protector ſoon grew 
to be; complimenting him with the moſt fulſome flat- 
tery, abjectly crouching to wear the yoke of ſlavery, 
and even licking the hand that put it on. Here his 
much boaſted reſolution not to do a mean thing failed 
him; mean time he 1 this part with ſuch an ill 
grace, that his Lord Maſter ſaw the ſpirit though 
chained, yet growling, and therefore employed him, 
but did not truſt him, as is evident from Marvell's let- 
ter in particular, and in general, from hence, that 
neither in the vaſt collection of Thurloe's papers, nor 
any where elſe, is there the leaſt appearance of it. 
Herein his coadjutor Jobn Lilburne, was mare ſteady, 
and ated in this reſpe& a more conſiſtent part. This 
difference in their conduct plainly was owing to the 
different compoſition of the two men: Lilburne had a 
natural hardineſs of mind that gendered him inſenſible 
to danger. Milton's mind in a delicate and 
tender mould; whence, though Be felt the yoke, yet 
he only fretted inwardly, but durſt not ſpeak. Beſides 
his chief ambition was gratified, and he was happy in 
feeling that he had rendered his fame immortal by his 
defence of that tyranny. - | 

[LL] He employed his leiſure hours in his private 
fuudies.) After the publication of his Defenfio pro /e in 
1655, the filence of his antagoniſt giving him leiſure, 
he employed it upon his Hiftory of Britain, to which 
he added two more books. Part of his time was like- 
wiſe beſtowed on his Theſaurus linguæ Latine upon 
the plan of R. Stephens. A work which he had be- 
gan long before, in making collections from his own 
reading, and which he ſtill went on with at times, 
even very near to his dying day. After his death the 
papers were ſo diſcompoſed and deficient, that they 
could not be made fit for the preſs (64). But they 
gave birth to the 8282 Dictionary publiſhed in 
1693. 4to: the editors of which obſerve, that they 
made three large folio volumes, containing a collection 
out of all the beſt and pureſt Roman authors. But above 
all, Mr Philips aſſures us, that his uncle had now 
pitched upon his grand deſign in Paradiſe Loſt, and be- 
gun to work. upon it (65). In 1658, he publiſhed Sir 
Walter Raleigh's Cabinet Council, & from a manu- 


ſcripr in his own poſſeſſion, written by Sir Wal- 
ter (66). =» 


(63) Life of Mi- 


78. p. 76, 774 


(64) Philips, Þ 
34+» 


(65) 14. . 


Advertiſe 
Cn) rene 


(MM) He © 


upon the return of the Long - Parliament CA), while they were ſuffered to ſit, 


hg ap- 


peared again in print, pleading for a further reformation of the laws relating to religion 
[NN]. And, in the anarchy that enſued in 1659, he drew up ſeveral methods for 
re-eſtabliſhing the Commonwealth, exerting all his faculties to prevent the King's reſtora- 
tion [O O], 'till the viſibly near approach of that event made him think proper to conſult 


his ſafety, by withdrawing to a friend's houſe in Barthalomew-Cloſe (o 0). 


By this means, 


though his Iconoclaſtes, and his Defence of the People of England, &c. were both burnt by 
the hangman, yet our author eſcaped the particular proſecution at firſt intended againſt him 
- P]; and a juſt eſteem for his admirable parts and learning having procured him many 
. 


* 
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, 
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= 
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(0 0) Philips, p. 
N. 


6 Resa 
theſe, we are al- 
ſurgd that An- 
drew Marvel), 
then Member for 
Hull, ated vigo- 


gorouſly in his 
iends among thoſe who deteſted his principles (pp), he was included in the general am- — wa 
neſty [2.2]. As ſoon as this ſtorm was quite blown over, he quitted his concealment, party for 22 * 
and took a houſe in Holborne near Red-Lyon- fields, but ſoon removed near Alderſgate- — 4 


ſtreet to Jewia- ſtreet; and having employed his friend Dr Paget to chuſe him 


[MM] He was continued Latin Secretary to the Long 
Parliament] lis letters wrote in the execution of this 
office, are a moſt illuſtrious proof of his abſolute ma- 
fterv of that language. "They are compoſed upon the 
moſt difficult ſubjects, and are preſerved as the beſt mo- 
dels to his ſucceſſors in that poſit. To theſe are gene- 
rally added the Protector's Manifeſto, containing the 
reaſons inducing him to make war with Spain in 1555, 
as being the undoubted production of Milton's pen, 
and ſome have not without probability given him the 
honour of the Latin verſes (ſometimes aſcribed to his 
friend Andrew Marvell) and ſent with his picture as 
a preſent to Chriſtina Queen of Sweden. 

[NN] He appeared again in print, &c.] The Pro- 
tector had more than once puniſhed people for their re- 


a third 
conſort 


him to write the hiſtory of the preſent commotions, to 
which our author replied, in a letter dated December 
20, in ſuch terms as expreſſed his ſentiments of the 
Army's proceeding (68). In February this year, upon 
a proſpect of the King's return, he publiſhed his Ea 
way to eſtabliſh a free Commonwealth, &c. This was 
ſoon after attacked in a burleſque pamphlet, intituled, 
The Cenſure ofithe Rota upon Mr Milton's Club, intitu- 
led, The ready and eafy Way, &c. London, printed by 
Paul Giddy, Printer to the Rota, at the fign of the 
Wind-Mill in Turn-again- Lane, 1660. This came out 
in March (69), and upon the publication of a ſermon 
intituled, The Fear of God and the King, preached by 
Matthew Griffith, D. D. at Mercer's Chapel on the 
25th of that month, Milton immediately publiſhed Brief 


ib:d. 


(63) Familiar 
Epiftles, No. 29. 
edit, 1753. 


(69) In May 
there at peared a 
more ſerious an- 
ſwer, intituled, 


The Dignity of 


ligious opinions: this had ſatisfied Milton's conſcience, Notes upon it, which were remarked upon by Roger — — 
and kept him diſcreetly filent. But now that the Long L' Eſtrange, in a piece intituled No blind Guides, printed Milton's ready : 
Parliament was reſtored, he took up his pen again in in his apology at London, 1660, 4to. and eaſy way, 
the cauſe which was then under the confideration of [PP] He eſcaped proſecution.) June 16, 1660, the &c. dedicated and 
that Council. To them, being ſtill Secretary for foreign Houſe of Commons reſolved, that the King be moved preſented to his 
affairs, he addreſſes this piece, under the title of 4 


Treatiſe of the Civil Power in Ecclefraftical Caſes, &c. 
with high compliments of their integrity, not without 
glancing upon the miſ-rule of the late government. 
Accordingly we find that this piece reſto 
good opinion of ſome of his republican friends, who, by 
his conduct during the Protectorſhip, had queſtioned his 
attachment to their principles. Dr Birch has given us 
a copy of ſome extraQs from a letter of one Mr Wall of 


Cauſham, dated May 6th 1659, who after returnin 
thanks to Milton for his letters, adds, * I — 


have (even in my privacy in the country) oft had 


thoughts of you, and that with much reſpect, for your 
friendſhip to truth in your early years and in bad times. 
But I was uncertain whether your relation to the court 
(tho* I think a Commonwealth was more friendly to you 
than a Court) had not clouded your former light: but 
your laſt book reſolved that doubt. You complain of 
the non-prakciency of the nation and it's retrograde mo- 
tion of late in liberty and ſpiritual truths. It is much 
to be bewailed, but ſtill let us pity human frailty. When 
thoſe who made deep proteſtations of their zeal for 
our liberty both ſpiritual and civil, and made the fair- 
eſt offers to be aſſertors thereof, and whom we there- 
upon truſted, when thoſe being inſtated in power, ſhall 
betray the good thing committed to them, and lead us 
back to Egypt, and by that force which we gave them 
to win us hberty, hold us faſt in chains ; what can poor 
people do! you know who they were that watched our 
Saviour's ſepulchre to keep him from rifing.” Mr Wall 


then * him to proceed to that other ſubject which 


(67) Birch's Life e hadgWomiſed, that hire greatly impedes truth and 


of Milton . 
xli, ul. Y 


iberty 57), and which Milton ſoon after executed in 
his Confiderations on the likelieft Mears to remove Hire- 
lings out of the Church, 

[OO] To prevent the King's refloration ] The diſ- 
ſolution of the Long Parliament by the Army in Octo- 
ber 1659, put our author into unimaginable confuſion. 
He immediately ſaw the King returned, and himſelf 
and all his towering hopes ruined. It was now not a 
time to make complaints of this ſtep of the Army ; he 
pumped his invention for a preſent remedy to fave all 
from the threatening ruin, and propoſed a model, 
which, though not the beſt, yet ſuch as might ſerve 
the preſent neceſſity, in à letter to a friend concerning 
the ruptures in the Commonwealth ; which was follow- 


him to the 


fo call in Milton's two books mentioned above, in or- 
der to be burnt; and that the Attorney-General do 
proceed againſt him, and Godwin, by indictment or 
otherwiſe. June 27th an order of Council reciting that 
vote of the 16th, and that the perſons were not to 
be found, directs a proclamation for calling in Milton's 
two books, and a proclamation was iſſued accordingly, 
and another to the ſame purpoſe, Auguſt 13th ; on the 
27th of that Month, the books were burnt by the 
hangman, and on the 29th paſſed the act of oblivion, 
without excepting Milton, who then thought he had 
no reaſon to abſcond any longer. But the Attorney- 
General not being diſcharged of the order to proſecute, 
had him taken up, and he was put into the cuſtody of 


che Serjeant at Arms, as appears from the following 


minutes in their books Saturday December 1 5th, 1660 : 
*$Ordered that Mr Milton, now in cuſtody of the Ser- 
Jjeant at Arms attending this houſe, be forthwith re- 
© leaſed paying his fees.” And another dated Monday 
December 17th: * A complaint made that the Ser- 
« jeant at Arms had demanded exceflive fees for the 
* impriſonment of Mr Milton. Ordered, that it be 
referred to the Committee for privileges to examine 

this buſineſs, and to call Mr Milton and the Serjeant 
before them, arid to determine what is fit to be given 
the Serjeant for his fees in this caſe (70). 

22 ] He was included in the general amneſty.) Mr 
Richard ſon tells us, that his friends on this occaſion were 
Secretary Morris and Sir Thomas Clarges, who mana- 
ged matters artfully in his favour. But his Majeſty's 
goodneſs therein was ſo extraordinary and unexpected, 
that a particular cauſe has been ſought for it, and at 
laſt we are told, that Mr Richardſon the Painter was 
told by Mr Pope the poet, who had it from Betterton 
the player, who was brought upon the ſtage by Sit 
William d' Avenant, that this laſt gentleman had ob- 
tained Milton's pardon, in return for the ſame favour 
to himſelf, procured by Milton's intereſt in 1650, when 
the former was under condemnation (71). Milton him- 
ſelf intimates, that his pardon was not obtained with- 
out difficulty, in a letter to Mr Heimbach, Counſellor 
to tbe Eleftor of Brandenburg ; who having made him 
a handſome compliment on account of his writings, re- 
ceived an anſwer containing the following expreſſion : 
Earum ( ſe. prolium metaphorice pro librorum) una (72) 


moſt excellent 
Majeſty Charles 
II. of England, 
Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, true 


hereditary King. 


(70) Richard- 
ſon's Life of Mil- 
ton. p. 86. K 
leq. 


(71) Ibid. 


(72) Viz. his 
Deſenſio pro Po- 


non ita belle charitatem hoſpitit mibi reddidit, quam enim 
politicam tu wocas ego pietatem in patriam dictam abs te 
mallem, ea me, pulchro nomine delinitum, prope, ut ita 
dicam, expatriavit (73). 


ed by another piece, Of the preſent means and brief 
neation of a true Commonwealth to be put in prac- 
tice, and without delay. About this time Mr Olden- 


*burg, afterwards Secretary to the Royal Society, urged 
VOL. V. No. 260. 


pulo Anglicano, 


(73) Fam, Epiſt, 


No. 31. 


34 U (RR) His 
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(gg) M. p. 38 
and 41. 


® The firft frvit 
of theſe was his 
Accedence com- 
menced Grammar, 
publiſhed in 
166 t, $vy0. 
which is an in- 
ſtance of one of 
the greataſt ge- 
niuſes that ever 
lived, ſtooping 
to one of the 
loweſt ſubjects, 
out of a zcal for 
right education, 
which he (hewed 
throughout bis 
life, 


(74) Life of 
Milton, P- 38. 


(75) Richardſon, 


p- 4+ 


(76) Wood's Fa- 


Ki, Vol. I. col. 
266, 


(77) It was put 


ant by a Moncy- 


Scriventr. 
Ward's Account 


from M:s Fofter, 


ia Buch, p. 77. 


(73) Toland's 
Life of Milton, 
p. 43 1. 


79) See Hiſt. of 


itain, B. iii. 


in the begicning, 


edit. 17573» 


80) Richardſon, 
p. 100. 
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conſort (qq), on his recommendation he married Elizabeth, daughter of Mr Minſhull a 
Chefhire gentleman [& R}, related to the doctor, and not long after removed to a houſe 
in the Artillery-walk leading to Banhill-fields [S S]. 


Though Milton's circumſtances 


were much reduced, by ſome very conſiderable loſſes at the Reſtoration [TT |, yet his 
principles not ſuffering him to engage in any publick employ at Court [U U], he fat down 
to his ſtudies * V j, and applied himſelf diligently ro finiſh his grand poem. In 
1665, he retired with his family from the plague, to a ſmall huufe, which had been hired 


for him at St Gilcs's Chalfont in Buckingha:nthire. 


Before he left the coyntry he com- 


pleated his Paradiſe Loft ; and having, from a hint given him in a viſit there by a friend, 


begun his Paradiſe Regained [XA], that porm was finiſhed not long 
London, which he did as ſoon as the ficknels was over in 1666 (r 7). 


after his return to 
The farit of theſe 


was publiſhed in 1667, and the other in 1670 {77], He had publiſhed his Hiſtory of 


CR R] His third wife was Flizabeth, danghier of 
Mr Mint ui a Chejhire gentleman.) He had no iſſue 
by this wife, who ſurvived him, and after his death 
retired to her fiiends in Cheſhire. There the writer of 
this life ſaw her at Namptwich, where ſhe lived about 
the year 1724. She {ecnied to have no notion of her 
huiband's great lame, and ſaid he left no great matter 
at his death. She was much reipeced Cy Mr Miu- 
(hull, an eminent Counſellar about this time. 

[SS] A boaſe in the Ar tillery-walk, Cc] Mr Phi- 
lips obſerves (74), that this was his laſt ſtuge in this 
world, but it was of many years continuance, more 
perhaps, than he had had in any other place. Here 
we are told, that he uſed to (it in a grey courſe cloth 
coat at the door in warm ſummer weather, to enjoy tae 
freſh air, and fo, as well as in his own room, received 
the viſits of people of diſtinguiſhed parts, as welFas 
quality. The ſame writer tells us, he had an origiual 
picture of Milton given him by Dr Wright an avcicat 
Clergy-man in Dorſetſhire, who told him, that Milcon 
lived in a ſmall houſe, but one room, as he thovght, on 
a floor; where he found him up one pair of ſtaiis, in a 
chamber hung with rulty green, fitticg in an elbow- 
chair; black cloaths, and neat enough, pale, but not 
cadaverous ; his hands and fingers gouty, and with 
chalk ſtones: and that among other diſcourſe he expreſ- 
ſed himſelf to this purpote, that was he free from the pain 
this gave him, his blindneſs would be tolerable (75). 

[TT] Confederablie lies at the Reftrration.] He had 
ſaved out of his Secretary's ſalary 2009 / which being 
lodged in the exciſe, and that bank failing at the Re- 
ſtoration, he loſt (76). He was poſſe ſſed alſo of an 
eſtate of 60 J. a year, in Weltminfter which was re- 
ſumed at this time by the right owners, the Dean and 
Chapter of Weſtmintter-Abbey. Mr Philips allo tells 


us, that he loſt a conſiderable ſum of money by a bad 


ſecurity which failed (77). It is reported too, that he 
had lent molt part of his perſonal eſtate upon the pub 
lick faith, which, when he ſomea hat earneſtly and 
warmly preſſed to have reſtored, obſerving how all in of- 
ſices had not only feathered their on refts, but had 
enriched many of their relations and creatures, before 


the publick debts were diſcharged, after a long and 


chargeable atterdance, mer with very ſharp rebukes : 
upon which, at laſt, deſpairing of any ſucceſs in this 
affair, he was forced to return from them poor and 
friendleſs, having ſpent all his money, ard wearied all 
his friends (78). Thus ſtory is thought to receive addi- 
tional credit from that paſſage in the unlicenſed pages 
of his Britiſh Hiſtory, where he obſerves how a!l in 
offices had enriched themſelves and their creatures upon 
the breach of the publick faith (79). If this be grant- 
ed, we have here another reaſon for his great joy at 
the termination of the protectorial power, which gave 
him no relief in this complaint. 

[UU] Reſolving not to engage in any public employ.) 
Concerning this matter we have the following ſtory 
from Mr Richardſon, upon the authority of Henry 
Bendiſh, Eſq; a deſcendent by his mother's ſide from the 
Protector Oliver Cromwell; that their family and Mil- 
ton's were in great intimacy, both before and after his 
death ; that Mr Bendiſh had heard the widow or 
daughter of Milton, or both, ſay, that ſoon after the 
Reſtoration the King offered to employ this pardoned 
man as Latin Secretary, the poſt in which he ſerved 
Cromwell with ſo much integrity and ability : Milton 
withſtood the offer ; his vile preſſed his compliance. 
Thou art in the right, ſays he, you, as other women, 
would ride in your coach; for me, my aim 1s to live 
and die an honeft man (80). 

[WW] He jat down to his fludies.) In this purſuit 


Britain 


he had a perſon to read to him, who was uſually the 
lon of ſome gentletman cf his acqu2iyztunce, and undet- 
took that office in the view of his own iraprovement Ly 
Milicon's converſation and inſtructions. Nr I homas 
E!lwood, afterwards one of the moſt eminent writers 
among the Quarers, and Who gives us this account, 
attended him for tücle purpoter, being recommended 
to him by Dr Paget, and went every day in the after- 
noon, except Sunday, and read to him ſuch books in 
the Latin tongue, as Milton thought proper, who 
taught him the lorctgn proavunciation of that language, 
ana explained to hin all Tre Eficult palliges that 
Curred in his reading (31). - 


(XX; Pegun bis Paradiſe Regained, from a hint 


SZ 


given bin by a friend in the country.) Inis friend was 


Mr Ellwcod, who vifiting him there, had Paradiſc Lott 
then £1:;hed put into his hends by Milton to read over, 
and give him his jaagment, which, upon returning it, 
he modeſtly aud freely told him; and after ſome far- 
ther diſcoucſe about it, fays Mr Ellwood, I pleaſantly 
ſaid to him: Thou haſt ſaid much of Paradiſe Loft, 
but what lit thou to ſay of Parauiſe Found. He 
made me no anſwer, but fat ſome time in a muſe, then 
broke off that dilcourſc, and fell upon another ſub- 
jet. When Mr Ellwood afterwards waited upon him 
in London, Milton ſhewed him his Paradiſe Regiined, 
and in a pleaſant tone ſaid to kim, | hi: is ou ing :o you z 
for you put it into my head by the queſtion you put to me 
at Challont, which, before, I had not thought of (82). 

[XY] The fr was publiſhed in 1657, and the other 
in 1570.] That Paradiſe Loſt was pubiithed in 1667, 
is evident from Milton's contract for the copy with his 
bookſeller s monde, which beers date April 2-th 
that year; ard me contract alſo ſtews, that he ſold the 
copy for no more than five pounds down, and five 
pounds mere after the ſale of 1300 of the firtt impteſ- 
ſion, and five pounds pfter fo' many were fold of the 
{ccoru imprefi.on, the number of each impreſſion not to 
exceed 1500 (83', PFiilon did not live to enjoy the be- 
nefit of the fecond impreſion, which was publiſhed in 
1674. In this edition, the poem wh'ch at fir contain- 
ed only ten was divided into tu elye books. "Che third 
edition was publiſhed in 1678, and it appears that Mil- 
ton had left his rewoinirg right in the copy to his widow, 
who agteed with Simons to accept of eight pounds in 
f I of all demands. The receipt ſor the money is dated 
December 21, 1580. A little defore this, Sunonds had 
conſented to afſign the whole right of copy to Brabazon 
Aylmer, bockfeller, for 25 J. and tais Aylmer after- 
wards ſoid ane half to cob Tonſon (84) Auguſt 17, 
1683, and the other halt, with a conſiderable advance in 
the price, March 24th, 1990; there having been a 
pompous edition in 16328, publiſhed by cufhiprion ; 
wherein appear the names of Dorſet, Waller, Dryden, 
Aidrich; Atterbury, and all the men of diſtinguiſhed 
talents in polite Iiccrature at that time. It has gone 
tarough numberleſs editions fince, particularly one in 
1727, 8ro, with an account of Milton's life, by Mr 
Elijah Fenton. Another in 1749, by Dr Thomas 
New:on, D. D with notes of various authors, as 
Hume, Addii mn, Bent!ev, Pearce, Richardſon, father 
and fon, Warburton, Jortin, Upton, Heylin, and 
Ther. It was tranſlated into blauk verſe in low Dutch, 
and printed in 1728; into French proſe, in 1729 ; in- 
to Italian verſe by Rolli in 1736 * ; into Latin, together 
with Paradi/e Regainrd, and Sam/an Agonifles, by Mr 
Hog a Scotchman, in 1090: by Dr i rapp, in 1741; and 
his firit ſix books in 1752, and the reſt in 1753, by ob 
ſon +. This being reputed the beit, Mr Dobſon rece 


a thonſand pounds which had been propoſed for this un- 


dertaking in 1735, by Mr Benſon auditor of the imprett. 
= As 


(- r) Hi: howſe 
in B ead- free 
which Waits all 
then remaini 
of his paternal 
eſtate, and Wh. 
we are told fo. 
reizners uſed tg 
viſit out of pure 
d- votion, was 
burne in the fire 
ot I. n h. this 
tar. Wood's 
Fendi, Vol, 1, 
C1. 2956, 
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Life of The, El- 
wood, p. 154. 
edit, 1714, Lo, 


($2) Liſe of 
Tho. Ellwood, 
p- 240, 247» 


($3) This origi 
nal cyntrret i in 
the hands of Mr 
JLonſon. 


($4) An}, except 
on: ourth, bu 
family have en- 
jeyed the right of 
it ever ſiute. 
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Rritain the preceding year, and in 1672 came out his Artis Logice plenior Inſtitutio. 
Upon the indulgence granted to the Difſenters the following year, he 


* 


publiſhed a Defence 


of Univerſal Toleration for Seftaries of all Denominations except Papiſt Z Z]. The ſame 
year he lik-wiſe printed a new edition of his Poems on Several Occaftons, with additions, 
which was followed the next year by his Epiſtolarum Familiarium, Lib. I. & Prolufiones 


The lame year there likewiſe appeared in pub- 


lick, tranſlated by him from the Dutch, A Declaration of the Poles, concerning the Election 


of their King Jabu III. 


This year too, 1674, he paid the laſt debt to nature at his houſe 


in Bunhill-felds, in the beginning of November (55), and was interred on the 12th of 
that month (f) near his father, in the chancel of the church of St Giles's Cripplegate, 


atrended by a great number of his friends. 


But no monument bring found there [A AA}, 


a decent one was -«erefled to his memory in 1737, in Weftminſter-abbey, by William 


Se Benſon, one of the Auditors of the Impreſt (u. 


Though his death was occaſioned by 


the gout, yet was it fy caly, that the perſons attending in the room did not perceive the 
time of his expiring (ww), He left the following pieces in manuſcripr, The Brief Hiſtery 
of Muſcody, and of their leſs known countries, lying eaſtward of Ruffia as far as Cathay, 
printed at London, 1682, Bvo. and an Idea Theologia, as *tis ſaid, in the hands of Cyriac 


Skinner of Mark-1:ne, 


Ve are told allo, that he had prepared for the preſs an anſwer to 


ſome little fcribbling quack in London, who had written a. ſcurrilous libel againſt him; 
but either by the difſwaſion of friends, as thinking him not worth notice, or for what 


other caule, is not Known, this anſwer was never publiſhed (xx). 


As to his perſon, in 


his youth he was remark ibly handſome, on which account, while at Cambridge, he was 


called the Lady of - Chrid's college (). 


The colour of his hair was a light brown; the 


ſy mmctry of his features exact, enlivened with an agreeable air, and a beautiful mixture of 
fair and ruddy, which gave occaſion to the compliment paid him by John Baptiſta Manſo 


before related (2 2). 


He tells us himſelf he was blue-eycd (aaa); but Mr Wood ſays 


(%), his eyes were none of the quickeſt, His ſtature, as we find it meaſured by him- 


ſelt, did not exceed the middle ſize (cc ec). 


He was neither too lean nor too corpulent 


his limbs well proportianed, nervous, and active; but his conſtitution was tender, and 


his healch infirm, 


As Paradiſe Regained was a work of much leſs time, 
ſo notwithſtanding ſome pains taken lately to raiſe it's 
reputation, yet the general opinion, comparing it with 
Paradiſe Lott, is ſtill that which was eftablithed by Mr 
Fenton in taoſe pathetic words: Oh! what a falling 
off was there! Samſon Agouiiles was publiſhed with 
this laſt poem: Mr Warburton cenſures this piece as 
having a certain gloominets not ſeen in Paradiſe Loft 
(3 5); and Mr Maſon oblerves, that Milton being angry 
at the reception of that poem, reſolved in the plan of this 
to ſhew his reſentment, by not complying with the bad 
talte of ihe times; but that this drove him into the 
lte contempt, ſays that author, 
in Which perha;s with juitice he held the age he liv- 
ed in, prevented him 4:0m condeſcerding either to 
* ainuſe or inftruct it: he had before given to his un- 
worthy countryraen the nobleſt poem that genius, con- 
dueied by aucient art, could produce; and he had ſeen 
them receive it with diſtegard, if not with diſlike. 
Cor.{cious therefore of his own dignity and of their 
demerit, he looked to poſterity only for his reward “, 
and to poſterity only directed his future labours. 
Herce it was, perhaps, that he formed the Samſon 
Agoniſtes upon a model more ſimple and more ſevere, 
than even Athens herſelf would have demanded, and 
took Aſchylus for his maſter, rather than Sophocles 
or Euripides; intending by this conduct to ſet as 
great a diſtance as poſſible between himſelf and his 
contemporary writers, and to make his works, as him- 
telt ſaid, much different from what amongit them 
pailed for the beit. 1 he ſucceſs of the poem was 
accordingly what one would have expetted ; the age 
it appeared in treated it with total neglect, neither 
hath that poſterity to which he appealed, and which 
has done jultice to moſt of his other writings, as yet 
given to tuis excellent piece it's full meaſure of popu- 
* lar and univerſal fame; perhaps in your cloſet, and 
* that of a few more, who can admire genuine nature 
and aucient ſimplicity, the Agoniſtes may hold a 
* diſtinguiſhed rank: yet ſurely we cannot ſay in 
* Hamlet's phraſe, that it pleaſes the multitude, it is 
* caveare to the generality (86) 

[ZZ] A defence of univerſal toleration.) In this 
piece Milton lumps Lutherans, Calvmifts, Anabaptiſts, 
Arminians, Arians, and Socinians, all into one mals, 
as having an equal right to a taleration, becaule, as he 
here maintains, they are not heretics. * The Arian 
and Socinian, ſays he, are charged to diſpute againſt 
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In his dict abitemious ; not delicate in the choice of his diſhes (4d) z 


and 


the Trini'y ; they affirm to believe the Father, Son, 
and Hol; Goſt, according to Scripture and the Apo- 
ſlolic creed; as for terms of Trinity, Tri-unity, Co- 
eſſentiality, Tri-perſonality, and the like, they re- 


ſcripture, which by a general Proteſtant maxim, is 
plain and perſpicuous abundantly to explain it's own 
meaning in the propereſt words, belonging to fo high 
a matter, and fo neceſſary to be known ; a myſtery 
indeed in their ſophiſtic ſubtleties, but in ſcripture a 
plain doctrine. Their other opinions are of leſs mo- 
ment; they diſpute the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, or ra- 
ther the word fatisfation as not ſcriptural : but they 
* acknowledge him both God, and their Saviour (37)." 
This paſſage ſhews, that Milton in. this point had 
changed his opinton ; for in his younger days he was or- 
thodox, as it is called, with reſpect ® the Arians, as 
appears from ſeveral paſſages in his book Of Refarma- 
tion in England, where having obſerved, that * though 
* every true Chriſtian will be a martyr when he is 
called to it, it does not preſently foliow, that every 
one ſuffering for religion is ſo without exception — 
Witneſs the Arians and Pelagians, which were flain 
by the heathen for Chrilt's ſake, yet we take both 
theſe for no true friends of Chritt (88).* "Tis obſer- 
vable, that our author alſo changed his ſentiments more 
than once, with regard to the ſeveral ſeds of religion. 
For in his early years he was a favourer of the Puri- 
tans : in his middle age he was beſt pleaſed with the 
Independents and Anabaptiſts, as allowing more liberty 
than others, and coming neareſt in his opinion to the 
primitive practice ; but in the latter part of his life he 
was not a profeſt member of any particular ſect among 
Chriſtians; he frequented none of their aſſemblies, nor 
made uſe of any of their peculiar rites in his fami- 
ly (89). | 
F [ AA) But no monument being found there.) Mr 
Fenton tells us, that he had deſired a friend of his to 
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- enquire at that church about it, and the ſexton ſhew- 
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(zz) la remark 


(2). 


(aaa) In his 
Detenfio ſecunda, 
p. 378. edit, 
1753 


%) Ubi ſupra. 


(cee) Defenſio 
ſecunda, p. 41. 
edit. 1654. 


(ddd) His ęrand- 
daughter Mrs 
Fuſter told Dr 
Newton, that 
Milton was very 
lemperate in cat- 
ing and drinking, 
but he always 
choſe to have of 
the beſt. News 
ton's Life of 
Milton, p- lzviii. 
2d edit. 1750. 
370. . 


ject them, as ſcholaſtic notions, not to be found in 


(87 True Reli- 
gion, Hereſy, 
Toleration, p. 


139, 140. Proſe 
Works, Vol. Il, 


edit. 1753 


(83) Of Refor- 
mation, p. 4. 
Vol. I. ibid. 


(39) Toland's 
Lite of Mikoun, 
p. 45, 


ed a ſmall monument, which he ſaid was ſuppaſed tig 


be Milton's, but the infcription had never been legi- 
ble ſince he was employed in that office, which he had 
ſſeſſed above forty years. This ſurely could never 
— happened, fays Mr Fenton, in ſo ſhort a ſpace 
of time, unleis the epitaph had been induſtriouſly 
eraſed, and that ſuppofition carries with it ſo much in- 
humanity, that I think we ought to believe it was not 
erected to his memory (go). 
: (BBB) His 


(90) In his Life 
ot Milton, ubi 
ſupra, 


* 
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ſe ee) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, 


2 Newton, 
here juſt cited. 


59) la his 

ſi ſcript to the 
udgment of 

artin Bucer he 
intimates, that 
he was born to be 
a ſpeaker of what 
God made his 
own, and not a 
tranſlator, 


(ii Newton, 
P · IXxIi. 


(444) Toland, 
P · 46. 


(17% In his A- 
pology for Smec- 
ty maus, written 
before he was 
married, he de- 
clares, that be 
thought with 
them, who, with 
prudence and ele- 
gance of ſpirit, 
would chuſe a 
virgin of mean 
fortune happily 
bred before the 
wealthieſt wi- 
dow. 


( mm) The el- 
deft was excuſed 
on account of her 
weak conſtitu- 
tion and difficulty 
of ſpeech ; ſhe 
married a maſter 
Builder, and died 
in childbed of her 
firſt child, which 
Philips, P · 41. 
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and ſtrong liquors of all kinds were his averſion. Being ſadly convinced how much his 


health had ſuffered by night ſtudies in his younger years, he uſed to go early, ſeldom later 


than nine, to reſt, and roſe commonly in the ſummer at four, and in the winter at five, 
in the morning. But when he was not diſpoſed to rife at his uſual hours, he had always 
one to read to him by his bed - ſide (e e e). 
read to him out of the Hebrew Bible, and he commonly ſtudied all the morning ' till 
twelve; then he uſed ſome exerciſe for an hour, afterwards dined, and after dinner played 
on the organ, and either ſung himſelf or made his wife ſing, who he ſaid had a good 
voice but no ears; and then he went up to ſtudy again 'till ſix, when his friends came to 
viſit him, and ſat with him 'till eight. Then he went down to ſupper, which was uſually 
olives, or ſome light thing; and after ſupper he ſmoaked his pipe, drank a glaſs of 
water, and went to bed (fff). When his blindneſs reſtrained him from other exerciſes, 
he had a machine to ſwing in to preſerve his health. His deportment was erect, open, 
and affable, and his converſation eaſy, chearful, and inſtructive. His genius [B BB] 
and reading are ſeen in his works. His favourite author was Homer, whom he could 
almoſt repeat, and had been adviſed to tranſlate into Engliſh ; but that he thought beneath 
his talent (5h). Hitherto he is admirably excellent, and in many reſpects without an 
equal; an honour to his country, and even to human nature. But we muſt not ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be dazzled by theſe brilliances, fo as not to ſee and acknowledge his failings z we 
may wiſh there had been no ſuch to lament, but they are too notorious to deny or diſguiſe : 
and when we find his principles guilded with the ſpecious name of the love of abtolute 
liberty, and diſlike of the trappings and expence of Kingly Majeſty (i ii), it only ſerves 
to bring to our minds his contemporary John Lilburne and his rabble, who were eyer 
ſwelling their throats wich the fame cry. But to leave this irkſome (though to an hiſtorian 
indiſpenſible) taſk, of uttering diſagreeable truths, we ſhall be inclined to forgive this, 
for the ſake of the other, part of his moral and religious character; for it is agreed 
on all ſides, that he was a zealous follower of moral beauty and virtue, with a thorough 
contempt for the opinion of the meer vulgar. The great view of his private ſtudies was 
to be able to promote the practice of this by ſome grand performance. He ever expreſſed 
the profoundeſt reverence for the Deity, as well in deeds as in words; and would fay to 
his friends, that the divine properties of goodneſs, juſtice, and mercy, were the adequate 
rules of human actions, nor leſs the object of imitation for private advantage, than of ad- 
miration or reſpe& for their own excellence and perfect ion (#&#k), Though the eſtate 
left him by his father was but ſmall, yet his frugality made it ſerve both himſelf and his 
family. Towards the latter end of his life he fold the greater part of his library, becauſe 
the heirs he left could not make a right uſe of it, and he thought he could diſpoſe of it 
more to their advantage than they would be able to do themſelves. 
pounds in money, beſides his houſehold goods, His three wives were all maidens when 
he married them (///), but he had no children except by the firſt. His three daughters 
furvived him, and the two youngeſt uſed to read to him (umm) [CCC]; they 


to 


[BB B] His genius.) The leaſt circumſtance be- 


comes intereſting when related to ſuch a genius as Mil- 


(91) Toland, p. 
40. Richardſon, 
p. 113. Birch, 
p. 56. Newton, 
P · 70. 


(92) In his Liſe 
of Milton. 


ton's. Hence we find it firſt obſerved, that there is 
more than one paſſage in his juvenile poems which 
gives reaſon to believe his poetical vein flowed fulleſt 
and eaſieſt in the ſpring: and hence it is too, that Mr 
Philips relates what he ſays he was told by himſelf, that 
his vein never happily flowed but from the autumnal 
equinox to the vernal. Laſtly, hence it comes to paſs, 
that this ſeeming contrariety hath raiſed much matter 
for ſpeculation, and many words have been ſpent upon 
it, as may be ſeen in the authors cited on the margin 
(91). In the mean time Mr Fenton's remark is, per- 
haps, the only one well worth preſerving. * That the 
* inequalities found in his works ſhew him ſometimes 


to have been no more than one of the people (92). 


[CCC] Uſed to read to him.] The ſecond daugh- 
ter lived ſingle, and the third, Deborah, was mar- 
ried to Mr Abraham Clarke a weaver in Spital- 
fields, and died Auguſt 24th, 1727, in the 76th year 
of her age. A little before her death ſhe informed 
Dr Ward, Profeſſor of Rhetoric at Greſham-college, 
that Iſaiah, Homer, 2nd Ovid's Metamorphoſes, were 
books which they were often called to read to their 
father ; and at the doctor's deſire ſhe repeated a conſi- 
derable number of verſes from the beginnning of both 
theſe poets, with great readineſs. He knew her by 
the likeneſs ſhe bore to her father's picture, and telling 
her ſo, ſhe informed him that Mr Addiſon told her the 
ſame thing: for he hearing ſhe was alive ſent for her, 
and defired her to bring ſome papers of her father's as 
a proof of her being his daughter. But ſhe was no 
ſooner introduced to him than he ſaid, * Madam, you 
need no other voucher, your face is a ſufficient teſtimo- 
nial whoſe daughter you are.” He made her a hand- 
fome preſent of a purſe of guineas, with a promiſe of 


procuring her an annual proviſion for her life, but he 
dying ſoon after, ſhe loſt the benefe of his generous de- 
ſign. She appeared to be a woman of a good ſenſe, and a 
genteel behaviour, and to bear the inconveniencies of a 
low fortune with decency and prudence. She had ſe- 
veral children, and her youngeſt daughter Elizabeth, 
wife to Mr Thomas Foſter, was viſited in 1738 by 
Dr Ward at her houſe in Pelham-ftreet Spital-fields, 
where ſhe kept a chandler's ſhop, but removed firſt to 
Lower Holloway between Highgate and London, and 
from thence to Cock Lane, not far from Shoreditch. 
She gave Dr Ward the following particulars which ſhe 
had often heard from her mother Mrs Clarke: who 
meeting with very ill treatment from Milton's wife, 
* left her father, and went to live with a lady whom 
ſhe called Merian. This lady going over to Ireland, 
and reſolving to take Milton's daughter with her, if 
he would give his conſent, wrote a letter to him of 
her deſign, and aſſured him, that as chance had 
thrown his daughter under her care, ſhe would treat 
her no — than as his daughter, and her own 
companion. She lived with that lady till her mar- 
riage, and came over again to England during the 
troubles in Ireland under King James the Second.” 
Mrs Foſter ſaid there were three pictures of her grand- 
father, the firſt painted while he was a ſchool- boy, then 
in the poſſeſſion of Charles Stanhope, Eſq; the ſecond, 
when he was about 25 or 26 years of age, and the 
third when he was pretty well advanced in years. That 
the late Queen Caroline, conſort to his preſent Ma- 
jeſty King George the Second, fent Mrs Clarke 50 J. 
and that ſhe received other preſents of money from ſe- 
veral gentlemen. The maſk of Comus was aQted at 
Drury-Lane April 5th, 1750, for Mrs Foſter's benefit; 
with a prologue by Mr Samuel Johnſon, which brought 
her near one hundred and thirty pounds 97 ). 


JJC FE. a, To: Ri: Wh 


At his firſt riſing, he had uſually a chapter 


He died worth 1500 


read 


(93) Birch's Lie 
of Milton, f. 
luxvi, l. 


nern mk an ac mr. Tu wo 


50 Their fa- 


ye was e- 

1 for 3 wo* 
wn. Philips 
p. * 


(1) His centem- 
porary John de 
Mvleſworth, in 
12 Edw, I. was 
preſente4 to the 
Nettory of 
North- Luffen- 
bam in Rutland- 
fture, by Edmond 
Earl of Cornwall, 
fon to Richard 
Plantagenet, King 
of the Romans, 
youngeſt ſon to 
King John. 
Ldge's Peerage 
of Ireland, Vol. 
III. P- 201. 


1) See the char- 
ter, which bears 
date 8 February, 
1307. Ibid, b · 
203. 


— 


to him in eight languages, which by 
though they underſtood nothing but 


and the like (o o o). 


ngliſh-(# n n). 


** 


ee" a 


MILTON. MOLESWORTH. 3179 
ice they could do with readineſs and accuracy, 


At laſt, upon their expreſſing ſome 
uneaſineſs at this employment, they were ſent to learn ſome ingenious art, as embroid 


P 


ery 


(080) Id. ibid, 


MOLESWORTH (ſRozzxrr], Viſcount Moleſworth of Swordes in Ireland, an : 
eminent Stateſman and polite writer, was deſcended of a Saxon family, anciently ſeated in 


the counties of Northampton and Bedford in England | 4]. 


But our author's father, 


Robert Moleſworth, who, throughout the civil wars, had ſerved under his eldeſt brother 
in the ſtation of a Captain, after the kingdom of Ireland was delivered up by the Marquis 
of Ormond to the Parliament of England (a), became an adventurer for carrying on the (7 om vane 
war, in order to reduce it to their obedience, by making three ſeveral ſubſcriptions, two amble to bis pa- 


land, Iriſh meaſure, in the baronies of Moghergallin and Lune in the county of Meath. 
He afterwards became a very eminent Merchant of Dublin, and in high confidence with 


the. Government then preſiding in Ireland, 


Making his Will on the 15th of Auguſt 


1656, he deviſed all his lands in the baronies of Screene and Lune in the county of Meath 
to his loving wife (b) Judith, and the heirs of their bodies, remainder to her and her heirs 


for ever; and (except a few legacies) the reſt of his eſtate, real and perſonal, 


to his loving 


father and mother-in-law, whom he appointed executors z out of which they were to give 
the child or children which his wife then went withal, or ſhould thereafter have by him, 
ſuch portion as they ſhould think fit, and have the tutelage, guardianſhip, education, and 


diſpoſal, of it or them, as if their own, 


He died September 3d that year, and was buried 


the gth in St Audoen's church at Dublin, leaving his wife big with his only child, the 
ſubject of the pre ſent article, who raiſed himſelf and family to the honours they now enjoy, 
and was born in December after his father's death at Dublin, and bred at the college there. 
He engaged early in a marriage with Letitia, third daughter of Richard Coloony, fiſter 
to Richard Earl of Bellamont, who brought him a daughter, Margaret, baptized February 


9, 1677 (c). 


When the Prince of Orange entered England in 1688, Mr Moleſworth 
diſtinguiſhed himiſelf by an early and zealous appearance in defence of the religion 
liberty of his country; which rendered him ſo obnoxious to the party of King James 
Sccond, that he was attainted, and his eſtate ſequeſtred, by that King's Parliament, May 


and 


the 


(a) Domo Save 


of 600 pounds each, and one of 300 pounds; for which he had allotted 2500 acres of , l 


1716, in Lodge's 
Peerage of Ire- 
land, Vol. III. 


p. 203. note (2). 


(5) She was elder 
davghter and co- 
heir (that ſurvi- 
ved of 21 chil- 
dren) to John 
Byſſe, Eq; de- 
ſcended from the 
ancient family of 
Byſſe in the 
county of Somer- 
ſet. Mr Moleſ- 
worth married 
her Octob. 10, 
1654. After his 
death ſhe remar- 
ried with Sir 
William Titch- 
burne, Kat. and 
was mother of 
Henry Lord Fer- 
rard, Ibid. p. 
207, 208, - 


7, 1689. But when King William was ſettled on the throne, he called this ſufferer, for ( 1. . 211. 
whom he had a particular eſteem, into his Privy-Conncil (d), and, in 1692, ſent him (4,11, 2. 10g. 
Envoy Extraordinary to the court of Denmark, where he reſided in that honourable ſtation 

above three years“; *till ſome particulars in his conduct gave ſo much offence to his Daniſh . ,,, 
Majeſty, that he was forbid the Court [B]: upon which, pretending buſineſs to Flanders, [7] 


[4] Family anciently ſeated in the counties of North- 
ampton and Bedford] The firſt of the family mention- 
ed in hiſtory, was Sir Walter de Moldeſworth or 
Moleſworth (1); who attended King Edward the Firſt 
ia his expadition to the Holy Land againſt the Infidels, 
(to which his coat of armour alludes) and the 26th of 
that reign, was conſtituted Sheriff of the counties of 
Bedford and Bucks for the ſpace of ten years (an office 
in thoſe early times of great truſt and authority). In 
1326, when the King, on a grand Whitſontide feſtival, 
to adorn his court with greater ſplendor, and augment 
the glory of- his intended expedition into Scotland, 
knighted Edward Earl of Carnaervon, his eldeſt fon ; 
the young Prince, immediately after the ceremony at 
the altar in Weſtminiter-Abbey, conferred the ſame 
honour on near three hundred gentlemen, the ſons of 
Earls, Barons, and Knights, of which number was Sir 
Walter de Moleſworth ; and that Prince ſucceeding to 
the throne 7 July 14307, directed a charter of ſummons 
to dit Walter and his Lady to attend at his coronation 
(2) ; appointing him that year, with Gilbert de Holme, 
Sheriff of the aforeſaid counties, and in 1317, ſole 
Sheriff of the ſame. —He was returned Knight for 
the county of Bedford to the firit Parliament of that 
Kiog, which met at Weſtminſter the 5th of his reign, 
and (as was then the cuſtom) both he and Gerard de 
Bray broke his colleague, had writs of their expences iſſu- 
ed for their attendance and ſervice; three years after, 
he repreſented that county again, but not long ſurvi- 
ving, was ſucceeded by his fon Hugh, who, the ſame 
year, with Henry de Tilly, was Knight for the county of 
Huntingdon, in the Parliament held at York, having the 
like writ for defray ing his expences. To him ſucceeded 
his ſon and heir Sir Walter de Moleſworth, whoſe ſon 
Richard is mentioned in the pipe rolls of Northampton- 
ſhire, 13 Edward III. (1339), in relation to a fine of 
20 J. for a pardon to him and others at the King's ſuit, 
for an infriagement of the peace belonging to the royal 
cognizance, on the death of John de Sutton Lungeville. 
VOL. V. No. CCLXI. 


he 


He married Eleanor, daughter and heir to Sir Thomas 
Mortimer of the city of London (a deſcendant of the 
noble houſe of Mortimer) and by her was anceſtor to 
Sir Roger Moleſworth of the county of Huntingdon, 
Knight ; whoſe Son John of the ſame county became 
alſo ſeated at Helpeſton in Northamptonſhire, ſerved 
the office of Eſcheator for the county of Rutland, and 
died 14 May 1542, leaving John his heir, then twenty 
fix years of age, who married Margaret, daughter and 


heir to William Weſtcot of Hanſacre in Staffordſhire, 


Eſq; and had by her five ſons, the eldeſt of whom An- 
thony (3), was anceſtor to the Viſcount Moleſworth.— By 
his marriage with Cicely, daughter ang heir to Thomas 
Hurland of Fotheringay in the county* of Northamp- 
ton, he became poſſeſſed of that inheritance ; but be- 
ing a man of great generoſity and hoſpitality, and pro- 
fuſely entertaining Queen Elizabeth at that his ſeat, 
ſeveral days, at different times he ſo far involved him- 
ſelf in debt, that (to ſhew he was as juſt as he was 
generous) he ſold the beſt part of his eſtate, and diſ- 
poſed of Helpeſton to an anceſtor of Earl Fitz William. 
He left two ſons, William, and Nathaniel, who ac- 
companied Sir Walter Raleigh in his voyage to Guinea, 
and after his return, periſhed by ſhipwreck in his paſ- 
ſage to Ireland ; William the elder took ſhare with the 
Duke of Bucks in his unfortunate expedition to the iſle 
of Rhee, in aid of the Rochellers, and by his ſon-in- 
law, Gervas Holles, (a worthy and authentic Anti- 
quary t) is ſtiled Protribunus Militum ſub regimine Pere- 
rint Bertie Militis ; 


Lieutenant-Colonel in gy 
eregrine Bertie's regiment. He married Mary, 1 


daughter to Sir Francis Palmes of Aſhwell in the coun- 
ty of Rutland, and left iſſue a daughter, married to the 
faid Gervas Holles, Eſq; and three ſons, the youngeſt 
of whom, Robert, was father to Viſcount Moleſworth, 
the ſubje& of this article (4). 

[B] H- was forbid the Court.) We have an account 
of this particular with the reaſons of it from Dr King, 
who obſerving our author's Account, &c. to be printed 


34 X without 


() His fourth 
ſon was anceſtor 
to Sir Hender 
Moleſworth of 
Spring-gardens, 
who was bred a 
Merchant ; and 
ſertling in la- 
maica, ſu 
Chriftopher 
Duke of Albe- 
marle in that 
government in 
1689, and was 
created by King 
William a Baro- 
net 19 July that 
year ; and from 
him deſcended 
the Moleſworths 
of Pencarrow in 
Cornwall, Ibid, 
p. 204, 205» 
See the article 
Holles John firſt 
E. of C 


(4) Ibid, 


(e) See his article, 
remark [F]. 
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he retired thither without any audience of leave, and from thence returned home, and im- 
mediately drew up an account of that country, repreſenting the government thereof to be 
arbitrary and tyrannical [C J. This piece was greatly reſented by Prince George of Den- 
mark, conſort to the Princeſs (afterwards Queen) Anne; and Mr Scheel, the Daniſh 
Envoy, firſt preſented a memorial to King William, complaining of it, and then fur- 


niſhed materials for an anſwer, which was executed by Dr William — (e) [Di. 
author, however, met with his admirers; the Account was well receive 


and tranſlated into ſeveral languages. 


Our 
by the public, 


The ſpirit of it was particularly approved by the 


Earl of Shafteſbury, the celebrated author of the Characteriſtics; who from thence con- 
ceived a great eſteem of him, and ſoon after entered into a cloſe friendſhip with him [E]. 


without his name to it, took occaſion thence to addreſs 
his animadverſions upon it to our author himſelf, in a pre- 
face; where, among other ironical reaſons given why he 
could not be the author of it, he has the following: I 
ſhall not trouble you much longer, only tell you that a 
rincipal reaſon why we ſhould not take this book to 
your's, is, a remark which may be found in authors 
that treat concerning ambaſſadors, viz. That he ought 
to be no detractor, or ſpeaker ill of any King or State, 
but more eſpecially of him or them with whom he remains. 
The reaſons are plain, becauſe detractions are beneath 
the honour of the Prince whoſe character he ſuſtains ; 
and then ſuch actions would make Ambaſſadors from 
ſuch a Prince be treated for the future rather as ſpies 
and enemies, than as men whoſe perſons are to be held 
ſacred. We are of opinion that nothing could make 
you ſwerve from this rule, and that no provocation 
could force you to it. However, there wo things 
that happened in Denmark, which to another man 


might give ſome ſmall occaſion, and are as follow: Tt 


ſeems an Envoy there, who had been above three years 
in the Daniſh Court, where at firſt he was very wel- 
come, became at laſt to be very diſagreeable, by bold- 
ly pretending to ſome privileges that by the cuſtom of 
the country are denied to every body. There is 
throughout all Sealand a double road, one is common 
to all people, the other, called the King's road, is reſer- 
ved to his Majeſty of Denmark and his attendants ; this 
is ſhut up with ſeveral gates, and has great ditches on 
both ſides of it. The Envoy travelling one day to 
Helfingor, was reſolved to paſs this way in his chariot, 
and accordingly did fo, after he had broke down the 
tes; which action, as it would have been a great miſ- 
emeanour in any Dane, ſo it was reſented by the 
Court, as a rudeneſs in a 1 another time 
this ſame Envoy went to the iſle of Amack near Co- 
nhagen, where abundance of hares are kept for the 
King of Denmark's game, and that with ſo much care, 
that any man is ſeverely puniſhable, who preſumes to 
kill one of them, unleſs in the King's company. How- 
ever, this gentleman was reſolved to have a cour/e ; 
but in his way thither was accoſted by one of the King's 
huntſmen, who deſired him to ſend his dogs back, 
otherwiſe he was in duty obliged to ſhoot them. In- 
ſtead of any reply to this, one of the Envoy's footmen 
cut the keeper over the head with his ſword. The 
man, all bloody as he was, went preſently to Count 
Reventlaw, great Maſter of the Game, and made his 
complaint to him. Theſe actions ge bas 07 png to 
the King, his Majeſty was extremly oftended at them, 
and ſhewed it by the cold reception the Envoy after- 
wards met with at Court, who was likewiſe given to 
underſtand, that he was not very welcome there. Up- 
on this, pretending buſineſs into Flanders, he retired 
thither without any audience of leave; and from thence 
(as related in the text) went home, where his maſter 
would have had him return, and perform that cere- 
mony ; but he rather choſe to loſe the preſents given 
upon thoſe occaſions, than viſit a Court again that had 
been ſo juſtly offended with him, and yet pretended 
to be angry, becauſe he had not the uſual preſent for 
Envoys, which his own rudeneſs and abſence deprived 
him of (5).“ 

[C] Repreſented the government of Denmark ta be 
tyrannical.] In the conclufion, having obſerved that it 
is a general miſlake _— us, that the Popiſh religion 
is the only one of all the Chriſtian ſets, proper to in- 
troduce and eftabliſh ſlavery ; he maintains, that in 
Denmark, through the entire and ſole dependance of 
the clergy upon the Prince ; through their principles 
and doctrine, which are thoſe of unlimited obedience; 
and through the authority they have with the common 

ople, &c. ſlavery ſeems to be more abſolutely eſta- 

iſhed than it is in France; as in effect it is more prac- 


He 


tiſed. Of this he gives ſeveral inſtances, and in pro- 
ceeding even goes ſo far, as to aſſert that in ſome par- 
ticulars the Daniſh government is more rigorous than 
that of the Turks: Nor was there any hopes, in his opi- 
nion, of a change, ſince the ancient love of liberty ſeemed 
to be quite extinct among them. * The newneſs of the 
alteration of the government ſeems, continues he, to have 
little or no influence at preſent upon the people, the 
King having taken ſuch care, by reducing ancient and rich 
families to a low eſtate, by raiſing new ones, by makin 

all the people poor in ſpirit as well as purſe, that thirty 


two years has had an effect conducing to his purpoſe as 


much as three hundred could have done. Inſomuch, 
that, I verily believe, the Danes do now love ſervi- 
tude. Thirdly, the unity of religion, and the opini- 
ons, together with the authority of the prieſts, ſeems 
to have cut away the root of ſedition from whence al- 
terations might proceed. Fourthly, a ſtanding army 
compoſed, for the moſt part, of foreigners, who have 
no value for the natives, nor any concern for their wel- 
fare. The Court ſeems to have had this in it's eye, 
when it raiſed and maintained ſuch an army, but in 
proceſs of time the army is become the people ; that is 
to ſay, the only thing worth the King's care and af- 
fection, and the people nothing, ſo that no deſigns 
tending to a revolution are to be feared from them. 
[D] Executed by Dr King.) The doctor intimates, 
that our author's temper was ſo ſoured by the indigni- 
ty mentioned in remark [B], as to make him beſpatter 


the whole country; to conceal ſeveral things that would 


have been for the credit of that nation ; to ſet truth in 
ſuch a light as to appear quite different from itſelf; and 
to advance a great many particulars in which he may be 
plainy contradifted (6). And indeed it was no difficult 
taſk to point out a great many miſtakes in the Account, 
eſpecially by the aſſiſtance of ſuch informers as his anta- 
goniſt was favoured with. And theſe miſrepreſentations 
alone were, by ſome perſons, thought enough to diſcredit 
the book and the author of it, who confidently aſſures his 
readers, that he had taken care to be informed of every 
thing upon the place, with the greateſt exatneſe poſſible, 
and had related them fairly and impartially, ſo as to 
ſave the curious the labour and expence of that voyage 
(7). But there is one circumitance remarked by the 
doctor, which very particularly confronts this pretence 
of a fair and exact account. Among other articles re- 
lating to the civil government of Denmark, he has 
inſerted an ordonnance in French, ſettling the rank and 
precedency of all great officers and other perſons which 
was publiſhed in 1680 (8). It is true, ſays Dr King, 
his account is to repreſent Denmark, as it ſtood in 
1692 *. However, it is ſtrange, that ſo curious a 
exadt a man ſhould have no correſpondence there 
from ninety two till ninety four, when his book was 
publiſhed, for then he might have known, that by a 
new ordonnance dated February 1693, this old 
ordonnance is altered in abundance of particulars, ſo 
that he has nine. whole pages of his book, that by 
his negligence are entirely good for nothing (9). 
[Z] His account of Denmark brought him into the 
efteem and friendſhip of the Earl of Sbafteſbury.] Our 
author's view in writing the account is clearly intima- 
ted in the preface, where he expreſsly gives us his poli- 
tical as well as his religious creed : the articles of which 
taught him to condemn and cenſure very ſeverely the 
clergy in general, for defending the Revolution, upon 
other principles than thoſe of reſiſtance and the origi- 
nal contract, which he maintains, is the true and natu- 
ral baſis of the conſtitution: and that all other foun- 
dations are falſe, nonſenſical, and rotten; derogatory 
to the then preſent government +, and abſolutely de- 
ſtructive to the legal liberties of the Engliſh nation, and 
as the preſervayon of theſe depends ſo much upon the 
right education of youth in the univerſities, he urges 
in 


Sa ® SS a a. a a a 


(6) Thid. at the 
conclugon, 


(7) In the pre- 
face, towards the 


end, fol. penult, 


— 


8) Account. &c 
p. 180 to 189. 


* Thoſe are the 
words of the di · 


(9) Animadver- 
ions, p. 159» 


+ As King Wil 
liam had no pre- 
tence to an here» 
ditary right, the 
courtiers of for- 
tune in his reigh 
knew it was thei 
buſiaaſa to repre* 
ſent that rigacas 
intirely aboliſhed, 
and ſwallowed 
up by the Parliz 
mentary rights 


+ K. William 
had ſuch a deſign, 
but was perſwa- 
ded from it. See 
Dr Humphry Pri- 
draur's article, 


(10) Letters 
from the Right 


— f lick affairs, to make you a ä in my dated March 26, 


Robert Moleſ- 
worth, Eſq; aſe 
terwards the 


Lord Viſcount of poſed and negotiated by him in 1708 ; and tho' the de- omitting the daily care due to a large family, not only 


that name, &c. 


ecit, I750, $vo. 
p. 99. Lett. viii. 


Uted Jan, 12 
1708-9, q 
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M OLD ES WO R T H. 
He ſerved hig country in the Houſe of Commons in both kingdoms, being choſen for the 
borough of Swordes in Ireland, and for thoſe gf St Michael, Bodmyn, and Eaft-Retford 
(H, in England, bis conduct in the Senate being always firm and ſteady to the principles 
which he embraced. He was a member of the Privy-Council to Queen Anne till the 
latter end of her reign, when, party running high, he was removed from the Board in 
January 1713, upon a complaint againſt him from the Lower Houſe of Convocation, 
preſented December 2d by the Prolocutor to the Houſe of Peers, charging him with 
ſpeaking theſe words, in the hearing of a great many perſons, They that have turned the 
world upſide down, are come hither alſo; and for affronting the Clergy in Convocation, when 
they preſented their addreſs in favour of Lord Chancellor Phipps (g). But as he con- 
ſtantly aſſcrted and ſtrenuouſly maintained the houſe of Hanover's right of ſucceſſion to 
the Throne, King George the Firſt, on the forming of his Privy- Council in Ireland, 
made him a member thereof October 9, 1714, and the next month a Commiſſioner of 
Trade and Plantations. His Majeſty alſo advanced him to the Peerage of Ireland, by 
privy-ſeal, dated at St James's the 21ſt of June, and by patent 16 July 1716, by the 
titles of Baron of Philipſtown, and Viſcount Moleſworth of Swordes in that kingdom, 


with the creation-fee of twenty marcs; and, the firſt of July 1719, he took his ſeat in 


the Houle of Peers there (5). His Lordſhip was Fellow of the Royal Society, and conti- 
nued to ſerve his country with indefatigable induſtry and uncorrupted integrity 'till the 
two laſt years of his life; when, perceiving himſelf worn out with conſtant application to 
publick affairs, he paſſed the remainder of his days in a learned retirement *rill his death, 
which happened May 22, 1725, in the 6gth year of his age, at his ſeat at Breckdenſtown 
in the county of Dublin “, fix miles from the city, and his corpſe was interred at Swordes 
(i). By his Will, dated April 30, 1725, he deviſed 30 pounds towards building a church 
at Philipſtown (+). Beſides his Hiſtory of Denmark, he wrote an addreſs to the Houſe 
of Commons for the encouragement of Agricultute ; and tranſlated Franco Gallia, a Latin 
treatiſe, written by the civilian Hottoman, giving an account of the free ſtate of France, 
and other parts of Europe, before the encroachments made on their liberties. He is like- 
wiſe reputed the author of ſeveral pieces, written with great force of reaſon and maſcu- 
line eloquence, in defence of liberty, the conſtitution of his country, and the common 
right of mankind ; and certain it is, that few men of his fortune and quality were more 
learned, or more highly eſteemed by men of learning, as is evident from the writings, 


not only of the Earl of m— already mentioned, but from thoſe of Mr Locke, 
Mr Molyneux [F], and others T. His Lordſhip had by his wife feven ſons, John, Richard, 
William, Edward, Walter, Ceote, and Byſſe; and four daughters, Margaret, Mary [G], 


harlotta- 


in the ſtrongeſt terms the abſolute neceſſity of purging [F] He was highly efleemed by My Locke and M. 
and reforming thoſe by a royal vifitation + ; ſo that the Molyneux.) In the printed correſpondence between 
youth may not be trained up there, as he ſays, they theſe two learned gentlemen, there is a letter from the 
were in the laviſh principles of paſſive obedience and latter to the former, wherein he expreſſes his eſteem 
jus divinum, but may be inſtituted after the manner of for our author in theſe terms: I am here [at Dub- 
the Greeks and Romans, who in their academies re- * lin] very nappy in the friendſhip of an honourable 
commended the duty to their country, the preſerva- * perſon, Mr Moleſworth, who is an hearty admirer 
tion of the laws and publick liberty, ſubſervient to * and acquaintance of your's. We never meet but we 
which they preached up moral virtues, ſuch as forti- remember you; he ſometimes comes into my houſe, 
tude, temperance, juſtice, a cuntempt of death, &c. and tells me, tis not to pay a viſit to me, but to pay 
ſometimes making uſe of pious cheats, as Elyſian - his devotion to your 1 7 in my dining- room. 
Fields, and an aſſurance of future happineſs, if they In anſwer to which, Mr Locke expreſſes the due 
died in the cauſe of their country, and even deceived ſenſe he had of this eſteem in the following words: I 
their hearers into greatneſs. This infinuation, that muſt beg you to return my acknowledgments to Mr 
Chriſtianity is nothing more than a pious cheat, and an Moleſworth, in the civileſt language you can find, 
uſeful ftate-engine, together with his preffing morality for the great compliment you ſent me from him. I 
as the one thing neceſſary, without once mentioning * have been not a little troubled, that I could not meet 
the Chriſtian Religion, could not but be very agreeable * with the opportunities I ſought, to improve the ad- 
to the author of the Characteriſtics. In reality, it * vantage I propoſed to myſelf in an acquaintance with 
made a remarkably ſtrong impreſſion upon him, as we * ſo ingenious and extraordinary a man as he is (11). 
find him many years afterwards declaring, in a letter to G) His daughter Mary.] This lady was married 
our author, in theſe terms: * You have long had my ad e Monck gf Stephen's-Green in Dublin, _ 
an 
ne 


* heart, even before I knew you perſonally. For in 1715, eaving a collection of poems whic 

* the holy and truly pious man, who revealed the her father publiſhed, and dedicated to Queen Caroline 

greateſt of myſteries ; he who with a truly generous (conſort to his preſent Majeſty King George II.) when 

© love to mankind and his country, pointed out the Princeſs of Wales, and we are told by a good judge, 

« ſtate of Denmark to other ſtates, and propheſy'd of that the ſurlieſt criticks muſt allow them to be well 

the things highlieſt important to the 3 age: 
I 
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See Willis's 
Notitia Parlla- 
mentatia. 


(g) Lodge's 


Peerage, p · 
ubi ſupra, * 


(b) 14. ibid. 


* His Lordſhip 
had a feat alſo in 
England at Ed- 
lington near 
Tick hill in 
Yorkſhire, 
Letters from the 
E. of Sh. to Mr 
Moleſworth. 

p · 63. 


done (12). They conſiſt of eclogues, the Maſque of (12) Harris's 


* he, I ſay, had already gained me as his ſworn friend, the Virtues againſt Love, from Guariniz ſome tran- Continuation of 


© before he was ſo kind as to make friendſhip recipro- lations from the French and Italians, familiar epiſiles, 
cal by his acquaintance and expreſſed eſteem. So odes, and madrigals. Mr Jacob tells us, they ſhew the 
that you may believe it no extraordinary | ir ſpirit and numbers of poetry, a delicacy of turn, and 4 
in me, from making you in truth my oracle in pub- juſtneſs ob 14 and expreſſion. In the 7 
1716, father ſpeaks of d 

private (10). This private affai a treaty of the author as follows : ©* Moſt of them q the product 
marriage with a relation of our author's, which ap- of the leiſure hours of a young gentlewoman, lately 
pears by this and ſeveral ocher lettery to have been pro- deceaſed, who in a remote country retirement, without 


fign miſcarried, and the Earl engaged with another lady, perfectly acquired the ſeveral languages here made uſe 
Mrs Ewer, the following year, yet the whole tenor of of “, but the and principles contained in 


o 
* 
- 


Sic James Ware's 
Writers of Ire- 
land, 


* She under 
the letters teſtify the moſt intimate friendſhip between thoſe books, ſo as . — practice as well du- 4 — 
the | | ring ber life and languifing fickock, as at the hour of Inks, md Spe- 


* 
* 
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) Thid. p. 210, 
211, 212, 
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MOLESWOR TH. 
Charlotta-Aurelia, and Letitia (I). His eldeſt ſon John, the ſecond Viſcount Moleſ- 


worth, was baptized December 4, 1679; and being endowed, with great natural parts, 
which were improved by a liberal education, he was appointed a Commiſſioner of the 


- Stamp- Office in May 1710, and the ſame month ſent Envoy-Extraordinary to the Duke 
of Tuſcany; On the 18th of December 1715, he ſucceeded his father as one of the Com- 


(=) Ibid, 


+ Lives of the 
Poets, Vol. III. 
p. 207. 


Vu. Broderic's 
Hiſtory of this 
War; Life of 
the Duke of 
Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene; 
and Lediard's 
Life of the Duke 
of Marlborough. 


miſſioners of Trade and Plantations, being then his Majeſty's Plenipotentiary to the King 
of Sardinia, to whom, in June 1720, he was ſent Envoy-Extraordigary ; he was allo 
his Majeſty's Miniſter at Florence, Venice, and Switzerland, which he held 'till his 
father's death called him to Ireland, where he arrived from his embaſſy at Turin July 8, 
1725, and took his ſeat in the Houſe of Peers Sept. 7th following ; but dying without 
male iſſue in London February 17 that year, the honours and eſtate devolved on his next 
brother (w), | 

Richard, the third and preſent [1754] Viſcount Moleſworth, who being deſigned 
by his father for the Law, was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies at the Temple; but his genius 
leading him to a more active life, he diſpoſed of his books, and attended by a faithful 
ſervant went into Flanders, preſented himſelf to his father's intimate friend George Earl 
of Orkney, and ſerved as a volunteer in the army, *till that nobleman gave him a pair of 
colours. His merit during the courſe of the war raiſed him to the poſt of Captain of 
Horſe, and Aid de Camp to the Duke of Marlborough ; in which ſtation he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in a particular manner at the battle of Ramillies, when, at the manifeſt hazard 


EL eo ˙qꝛr·˙veçæʃ 


of his own life, he certainly (under God) preſerved that of the General [H]. 


o 


her death. In ſhort, ſhe died not only like a Chriſtian, 
but a Roman lady“, and ſo became at once the object 
of the grief and comfort of her relations. As much as 
I am obliged to be ſparing in commending what be- 
longs to me, I cannot forbear thinking ſome of theſe 
circumſtances uncommon enough to be taken notice of. 
I loved her. more becauſe ſhe deſerved it, than becauſe 
ſhe was mine. And I cannot do greater honour to her 
memory, than by conſecrating her labours, or rather 
diverſions, to your Royal Highneſs, as we found moſt 
of them in her eſcritoire after her death, written with 
her own hand; little expecting, and as little deſiring 
the publick ſhould have any opportunity either of ap- 
Plauding ar condemning them She died at Bath, and 
on her death-bed wrote ſome verſes to her huſband, then 
in London, which are tranſcribed by Mr Cibber +, 
as breathing a true ſenſe of tenderneſs, 

[H] He preſerved the Duke of Marlborough life ] 
This ſignal tranſaction having been ſuppreſſed, or very 
obſcurely related by others, Mr Lodge obtained a 
real and genuine account of it from an unconteſted au- 
thority, as follows: * As for the particular account you 
* ſo earneſtly deſired of me, I here fend it you word 
* for word, as related to me by Lord Moleſworth him- 
* ſelf; having carefully taken it down from a conver- 
* ſation that lately paſſed between us. 

He introduced his ſtory by obſerving that this re- 
markable fat (however evident in all it's circum- 
ſtances) was very induſtriouſſy huſhed up in the army; 
which he ſaid was the eaſier done, becauſe himſelf 
was quite filent upon it. 
* He then proceeded to a ſhort deſcription of one 
particular circumſtance of the field of battle, as ne- 
ceſſary to my underſtanding the 12 
and informed me, that from the river Mehaigne, 
(which covered the right flank of the French army, 
and the left of ours] to the village of Ramillies, 
which was about the center of the two lines, the 
ground was firm, plain, and open, in ſhort, fit for 
cavalry to act upon : that from Ramillies to the ene- 
my's left and our right, the ground, on the contrary, 
was low, marſhy, and cut through by many ditches 
and ſtreams, not eaſily paſſable by either army in the 
face of the other. That the enemy (who had long 
been acquainted with this ground, and well ſaw the 
advantage to be made of it's fituation) had extremely 
firengthened their right wing of horſe, not only with 
numbers, but with their choiceſt troops; with which 
having attacked our Cavalry of the left, whom they 
greatly outnumbered, they ſoon obliged them to give 
ground in great confuſion, their line following in 
t order. He faid, that the Duke of Marlbo- 
gh perceiving this, and apprehending the conſe- 
quence of i diſorder, if not timely remedied, com- 
manded ſome battalions of foot to advance, and pro- 
perly poſt themſelves for ſtopping the enemy; diſ- 
tched an Aid de Camp to our right wing for a con- 
derable reinforcement of Engliſh and other cavalry, 
to be ſent from thence to thaylefr ; and in the mean 
time ſeeing it neceſſary to the enemy at bay; 


He continued 
ro 


after he had with great trouble and fatigue rallied 
the diſordered ſquadrons, he put himſelf at the head 
of them, and led them to the enemy ; and here it 
was, that our advanced ſquadrons being repulſed and 
in great confuſion, ſome of the run-aways quite 
blinded by their fear, rode againſt the Duke, who 
was leading up other ſquadrons to ſuſtain them, joſt- 
led him off his horſe, and rode over him ; at which 
time, the remaining body of horſe likewiſe fled, and 
left the Duke lying on. the field, with none near him 
but Captain Moleſworth, then one of his Aid de 
Camps; who perceiving not only the enemy's line 
to advance upon him, but beſides, a ſmall body 
that had detached itſelf from the line as for a purſuit, 
ſaw the Duke muſt inevitably fall into their hands, 
unleſs he could find the means of getting him off, in 
which not a moment was to be loſt. The Duke's 
horſe, when he was thruſt off him, had ran away 
beyond the line, nothing therefore, remained for 
Captain Moleſworth to do, but the mounting him 
if poſſible on his; which he at laſt effected, but with 
difficulty; for when the Duke was rode over, ſome 
horſe had trod on his ſtomach, ſo that he lay on the 
ground almoſt ſenſeleſs, and could very little help 
himſelf. 
The Captain, however, got his Grace in the ſad- 
dle, put the rein in his hand, and turning his horſe's 
head to our line, entreated his Grace to puſh him 
that way with his utmoſt ſpeed, as he accordingly 
did; but had not cleared the ground above three mi- 
nutes, be'ore the abovementioned detachment came at 
full ſpeed over the ſpot, ſo eager in purſuit of the Duke 
(whom they had certainly fingled out) that the Cap- 
tain then had the good fortune to eſcape their notice. 
* By this time the Duke had got within ſome of our 
battallions of ſoot, and the purſuers preſſing pretty 
cloſe upon the moſt advanced among them, which 
was the regiment of Albemarle Swiſs, that regiment 
ave them their platoons very handſomely, and ſoon 
— them back the ſame way, ſomewhat fafter than 
they had come on; however, they now thought fit 
to pay the captain a little more reſpe&, than they 
had done before, and honoured him as they went by, 
with a few ſtrokes of their broad ſwagds ; but fo 
* luckily, that he came off with only carrying their 
black marks about his ſhoulders for ſome time aſs 
ter. . 
The regiment of Albemarle, he faid, continued 


CE 1. >. Hf *%.. 3 Fs ME. 


« firing to the front, as long as they thought they 


* might do any damage to the enemy, of whom they 
drop good number to the right and left of him; 
but upon the firſt ſuſpenſion of fire and -ſmoke, he 
made them ache ſignals be could of his being a 
friend, and then went into that battallion, where be 
* was received with great friendſhip, and ſome ſurprize, 
by Colonel Conſtant, who ſaid he equally rejoiced 
and wondered at his eſcape, and that he doubted not 
but that be ſhould ſoon ſee him at the head of a regi- 
ment. * 


He 
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to ſerye his country during the whole war in Flanders, wherein he expoſed himſelf to the 


greateſt dangers, and was blown up by the ſpringing of a mina In 1715 he was an 
officer of Dragoons under General Carpenter, againſt the rebels at the battle of Preſton 
in Lancaſmre, where he behaved with great bravery, and was wounded. After which he * 
was advanced gradually, through ſeveral military employments, to the diſtinguiſhed rank 
of Lieutenant-General, and Commander in Chief of his Majeſty's Forces in Ireland, to 
which he was conſtituted in September 1751. He was alſo Fellow of the Royal Society, 
a Truſtee for the Barracks, and a Governor of the Royal Hoſpital near Kilmainham in 
- (n) Thid. p. 21544 
1754 (19). i : 213, 214, 2156 
* He then told him that the Duke had got between The Captain ſoon after obſerving that his horſe 
* the lines, and was gone towards the centre, to which, * (which the Duke ſtill mounted) was a little unquiet, 
* while he was making his way as well as he could, * ſhewed him his own, and ſaid, that might probably 
* on foot, he by chance met with a foreign ſoldier * prove leſs troubleſome to him; upon which his 
* holding the Duke's horſe by the bridle, who upon * Grace ſhifting back to his own horſe, and Colonel 
* his claiming the horſe, and giving him a pataroon, * Bringfield (his firſt Eſcuyer) holding the ſtirrup, the 
immediately reſigned him, and then the Captain moun- enemy, juſt at that time, diſcharged a battery from 
* ting that horſe purſued his way in queſt of his Grace. * the 2 of Ramillies, which came among the 
* He found him upon a riſing ground fronting the * groupe of us, and one of the balls, after grazing, roſe 
village of Ramillies, with a number of general Sh * under the horſe's belly, and took Mr Bringfeld in 
and others about him, to whom he was diftributing * the head (13). P (13) Lodge's 
* his orders, and when he ſaw the Captain, he ſaid he Peerage, p. 873, 
* hoped he was not hurt. * 
| * 
MOLYNEUXf\fWirtiam] was born April 17, 1656, near Ormond-Gate in 
the city of Dublin, where his father, a gentleman of a good family and genteel fortune, 
(a) See remark reſided (a); who, obſerving this his eldeſt ſon to be of a very tender conſtitution, edu- 
[4] cated him under a private tutor in his own houſe (5), *till he was near fifteen years of age, 
þ) See cur au- When he was put under the care of Dr William Paliſer (c), then Fellow of Trinity-college 
Ra Locks in that city, where he was admitted April 10, 1671. In this univerſity he became pre- 
paſſim, ſently diſtinguiſhed, as well by the probity of his manners as by the ſtrength of his parts; 
bene and having made a remarkable progreſs in academical learning, and particularly in the 
() evibop os New Philoſophy (4), as it was then called, he proceeded at the regular time to his degree 
Caſhell. of Bachelor of Arts. After four years ſpent in this univerſity he left it; and, in order to 
(4) Upon the compleat his education in the genteeleſt manner, was ſent to London, and admitted into 
pan of Lord Fa the Middle Temple (e) June 3, 1675. Here it was not deſigned that he ſhould make 
bs the Royal se- the Law his profeſſion; for which reaſon he applied himſelf only to the hiſtorical part of 
cety in England that ſtudy, in which he made a conſiderable progreſs (/). He ſtaid at the Temple three 
(0 He brought years; but the bent of his genius, as well as inclination, lying ſtrongly to Philoſophy and 
bs retimonial Mathematicks, he ſpent the greateſt part of his time in theſe enquiries, which, from the 
bun af which extrordinary advances newly made therein by the Royal Society, were then chiefly in 
may eder. vogue. Thus accompliſhed, he returned to Ireland in June 1678, and ſhortly after was (#) See our - 
LAND{Jonx.] married to Lucy, daughter of Sir Will. Domvile, the King's Attorney-General (g). Being irland, ac. u. 


(f) *Tis ſaid the 
colleQions he 
made of this kind 
were far from 


being contempti- 
le, 


maſter of an eaſy fortune, he continued to indulge himſelf in proſecuting ſuch branches of 3%» 3“. 
Natural and Experimental Philoſophy, as were moſt agreeable to his fancy; wherein 810. 
Aſtronomy had the greateſt ſhare, and the conſtruction of the teleſcope engaged his parti- 
cular attention, being much aſſiſted in theſe ſtudies by Mr Flamſtead (5) [A]. As he was 


edit, 
nd, 1720. 


(S) See cur au- 
thor's Dioptrics, 


upon all occaſions very zealous in advancing the reputation and intereſt of his native coun- rafim. 
try, he formed a deſign, in imitation of that which he ſo much admired at London, of ( These is an 


erecting a Philoſophical Society at Dublin (i); and, by the countenance and encourage- 
ment of the famous Sir William Petty [B], who accepted the office of Preſident, they 


[4] He was aſiſted by Mr Flamflead.) He began 
to make aſtronomical obſervations in 1681, but finding 
the inſtrument he made uſe of not ſo good as he wiſh- 
ed, he. applied to Mr Flamſtead to procure one for 
him at London, and communicated to him ſome obſer- 
vations he had made of a lunar eclipſe which happened 
not long before. The royal aſtronomer very willingly 
undertook the buſineſs, and ſent him a teleſcope, of 
which he bad been at the pains to try the glaſſes him- 
ſelf; together with a method for diſcovering the er- 
rors of an inſtrument. In return to this kindneſs, Mr 
Molyneux wrote him a letter, dated September 17, 
1681 ; acknowledging the favour in the politeſt ad- 
dreſs, * I hope, ſays he, their [the glaſſes] neſs 
* will encourage me to uſe them to ſome purpoſe, eſpe- 
cially, now that I have the help and advice of one of 
the moſt celebrated aſtronomers of Europe. 


mire your us mind, that condeſcends to look 
upon, and favour a young beginner in that noble 
ſtudy, and that too, when there appeared no perfor- 
mance on his fide, that could deſerve ſo great an ho- 
nour. For as to thoſe obſervations of the laſt lunar 
eclipſe, truly they are the firſt I ever mide of that 
VOL. V. No. wo” 


And 
herein, continues he, worthy Sir, I cannot but ad 


account of it in 


Phil. Tranſ. Ne. 
168. P. 849. 
began 


kind.“ In ing, he excuſes ſome errors there - 
in, that had been nated by Mr Flamſtead, and deſires 
his further information of the beſt way ſor finding a 
meridian line. He concludes with an account ef ſeve- 
ral experiments he had lately made in the art of gun- 
nery ; upon which, in return to Flamſtead's remark of 
his errors in the eclipſe, he takes notice of a miſtake 
made by that Aſtronomer, in a table of horizontal ran- 
ges, wherein a mounture of 42 degrees was put for 
the utmoſt random, which he conceived to be demon- 
ſtrably 45 degrees (1). . 

[B] Encouraged by Sir William 2 their firft Pre- 1 
fident.} Though he had the conduct of it from the be- ,_ Mr 
ginning, yet he was not regularly elected Preſident till 
All-Saints day, November iſt, the following year, their foli 
anniverſary day of election (2), and upon the 3d, he 
communicated the following directions for their more (2) Birch's Hi- 


(1) No. 1. inn 
ſeries of letters 


F 
in 1738, 


regular proceeding. 1. That they chiefly apply them- — 1 
Pest to the ing of experiments, and prefer the _— b. 342 
{me to the beft diſcourſes, letters and books, they can 


2. That 
ect common trivial and 


make or read, event concerning experiments. 
they do not contemn and n 
cheap experiments and © ions 3 not —_— 
— without ſuch as may ſurprize and * 
"—_ | 
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In January 


2 
1684, the Socie- 


ty cunſiſted of 


33 members, a- 


mong whom 
were Mr St 


George Aſhe, 


Narcifſus Marſh, 
Biſhop of Fernes ; 
Robert Hunting- 
ohn 5 0 
Maden, . O. neer in that kingdom [D]. 
Will. Lord Viſ- 


don, D. D. 


count Montjoy, 


Sir Robert Red- 
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began a weekly meeting about Michaelmas 1683, when our author was appointed their 
firſt Secretary [C]; which gave him an opportunity of ſetting his eminent abilities in the 
fulleſt light, before moſt of the greateſt perſonages in that country (&) ; and, upon their 
Preſident's reſigning his place of Surveyor-General there, the Secretary was taken notice of 
by the Duke of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and, by his Grace's influence, 


procured himſelf to be made 


gr patentee with Mr (afterwards Sir) William Robinſon, 


in the poſt of Surveyor-General of his Majeſty's Buildings and Works, and Chict-Engi- 


February 10, 


1683-4, he read a diſcourſe to the Dublin 
Society 


ding, Bart. Geo. Tollet Prof. Math. Sir Cyrill Wych, Knt. Charles Willaghby, M. D. John Worth, D. D. Dean of St Patrick's, beſides the Pre- 
dent, Secretary, and Will. Playdell, Eſq; Treaſurer, 


(3) This was 


communicated to 
the Royal Socie'y 
at London by Mr 


Molyneux, in a 
letter dated at 
Dublin Decemb. 


27, 1684. Ibid. 


p. 353 


(4) This was 


communicatyd to 
the Dublin Socie- 


b. 1, 


1684. the 


manuſcript of it 
is in the Letter- 


book of the 
Royal Society, 


B. x. p- , and 


the vulgar. 3. That they provide themſelves with 
rules of number, weight, and meaſure, not only how 
to meaſure the plus and minus of the qualities and 
ſchemes of matter, but to provide themſelves with 
ſcales and tables, whereby to meaſure and compute 
ſuch qualities and ſchemes in their exact proportions 
4. That they divide and analyſe complicate matters 
into their integral parts, and compute the proportions 
which one part bears to another. 5 That they be 
ready with inſtruments and other apparatus, to make 
ſuch obſervations as do rarely offer themſelves, and do 
depend upon taking opportunities. 6. T hat they pro- 
vide themſelves with correſpondents in ſeveral places, 
to make ſuch obſervations, as do depend upon the com- 
riſon of many experiments, and not upon fingle and 
Blitary remarks. 7. That they be ready to entertain 
ſtrangers and perſons of quality, with great and ſurpriz- 
ing experiments of wonder and oſtentation. 8. hat 
they carefully compute their ability to defray the charge 
of ordinary experiments, forty times per annum, out of 
their weekly contributions, and to procure the aſſiſtance 
of bene factors for what ſhall be extraordinary, and not 
ſer the ſociety with uſeleſs or troubleſome members 
— the lucre of their pecuniary contributions. 9. That 
whoever makes experiments at the publick charge, do 
firſt aſk leave for the ſame. 10. T hat the Secretary do 
neither write nor receive any letters on the publick ac- 
count of the Society, but what he communicateth to 
the Society. 11. That perſons (tho* not of the So- 
ciety) may be aſſiſted by the Society to make experi- 
ments at their charge, upon leave granted. 12. That 
in want of experiments, there ſhall be a revie and re- 
hearſal of experiments formerly made 13. That the 
Preſident at the preſent meeting, ſhall order what expe- 
riments ſhall be tried at the — meeting, that 
accordingly a fit apparatus may be made for it (3). 
The ſame month he alſo offered a Suppellex Philo/o- 
pbica, containing fory-five articles, as follows: 1. 
Scales and ſteelyards to weigh in the air and water. 2. 
Scales to ſhew the weight without proftaphereſir. 3. 
Inftruments whereby to meaſure the ſuperficies of irre- 
gular bodies. 4. Inſtruments to meaſure irregular 
magnitudes. 5. To meaſure the fineneſs of gold and 
filver. 6. To meaſure the loading and unloading of a 
ſhip. 7. To meaſure the goodneſs of teleſcopes and 
microſcopes. 8. To meaſure the heat, moiſture, and 
weight of the air. 9. To meaſure ſun-ſhine and rain, 
and the force of wind. 10. To meaſure the ſtrength 
of ſaline liquors. 11. To meaſure the ſtrength of 
brandy and other liquors often diſtilled. 12. A paral- 
lelogram. 13. An artificial eye. 14. A monochord 
and pipe. 15. A water level. 16. A mariner's com- 
paſs, a variation and dipping needle. 17. Mr Flam- 
ſtead's quadrant. 18. A clock. 19. A ſpherical 
magnet, and other magnets with duſt of the ſame. 20. 
An exhauſting engine. 21. An Zolipyle. 22. A di- 
geſter. 23. Alimbec. 24. A randon bow. 25. A 
gunpowder meaſure. 26. a condenſing pipe or wind- 
gun. 27. A ſpeaking trumpet. 28. An acouſtic tube. 
29 Lamps. 30. A meaſure of refraction. 31. A 
wind watch. 32. Teleſcopes 33. Microſcopes. 34. 
Burning: glaſſes. 35. Priſms. 36. A lone: cutter 's 
wheel and quadrants. 37. A turner's lathe for com 
* figures. 38. A wind- furnace, bellows, and 
laſt pipe. 39. A ſkrew-preſs. 40. A touch ſtone. 
41. A water-trough with pullies and plummets. 42. 
A pair of globes. 43. A fixed globe 44 A burning 
metal. 45. A looking-glaſs (4) — On the 24th of the 
ſame month, he brought in a paper of ſixty-three miſ- 
cellaneous experiments, to be proſecuted by the Sodie- 
ty, which was printed at Dublin ſoon after. 
[CJ Mr Molyneux was their firft Secretary] The 
minutes of this ſociety being communicated from time 


to time to the Royal Society at London, it appeags 


from thence, that after ſome previous meetings for the 
better regulation, ſettlement, and method of future 
tranſactions, Mr Molyneux opened the next meeting, 
October 15th, 1683, with his diſcourſe de apparente 
magnitudine jolis humilis & ſublimis (5) To this diſ- 
courſe he afterwards made ſome improvement, and 
having compleated his defign, he acquinted the Royal 
Society with his defire to ſubmit it to tneir cenſure, 
in a letter, dated February 3d, 1686 (6, ; which, be- 
ing accepted, he ſent it to Mr Halley (7). their aſſi- 
ſtant Secretary, who inſerted it in their Tratſ.ctions, 
No. 186. Unis phenomenon had long foiled the beſt 
philoſophical wits in every country, and Mr Halley 
eager to procure the honour of a ſatisfactory ſolution 
thereof to his own, propoſed it to Dr Wallis (8). But 
his anſwer, as well as our author's account “, being at- 
tended with ſome inſuperable difficulties, it was many 
years afterwards attempted with ſomething better ſuc- 
ceſs, by Dr Smith +, and Dr Deſaguliers(9\. At ano- 
ther meeting in February the ſame year, 1683, our au- 
thor ſent to the Oxford Society ſome of the Lough- 
Neagh ftone, which was original y Holly (10) And 
March 1oth, be read before the Dublin Society an ac- 
count of the petrifying quality of that lough ; which 
being regiltred, and ordered to be tranſmitted to the 
Oxtord Society, was communicated thence to the 
Royal Society, and printed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions No. 158. He afterwards ſent to that Society 
a retratlation of a miſtake in that account, which was 
printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions No 166: and 
November 24th, 1686, he read to the Dublin Society 
a paper of queries relating to this petrify ing quality, 
which, being delivered to one Mr Smith, about to 
take a journey thither, that gentleman brought a ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer to them, and both being communicated 
to the Royal Society by our author, July 2oth, 168; 
(11), were printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 174, for Auguſt. May 26th, 1634, he ſhewed 
to the Dublin Society the circulation of the blood, in 
a diſſected Water-Newt, or Sa/amandra Aquatica ; 
which being regiſtred, he ſent an extract thereof to 
the Royal Society, October 27th, 1685, claiming his 
right to this diſcovery, which was acknowledged by 
them, againſt the pretenſions of Dr Garden (12). 
May 11th, 1685, he prefented the Dublin Society with 
the deſcription of an hygroſcope lately invented by 
hun, which, by a piece of whip-cord and a weight, 
with an index, ſhews the leaſt alteration or variety in 
the moiſture of the air. This having been ſent April 
17th, to Oxford, and thence to London, May 1 3th, 
was printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions No 172, 
for June, 1685. This ſociety continued to meet till 
1688, when the confuſion of the times diſperſed them, 
as it did alſo the Royal Society ; but theſe reſumed 
their meetings after the Revolution, which the Dublin 
Society never did. | 

D] He was appointed Surveyor General of his Ma- 

Jeſly's works in Ireland] This is collected from two 

pailages in the ſerie of letters already cited. The firſt 
is in a letter dated at Dublin, December 16th, 1684, 
where he writes thus : 

* I have all this while deferred my anſwer to your's of 
Oct 4th, partly becauſe 1 have been hindered by 
«* ſome affairs, wherein, by the favour of our chief Go- 
* vernour here, I have been lately engaged: and part- 
* ly, becauſe I expected that the laſt lunar eclipſe 
might have afforded ſomething acceptable to you, but 


no both are over, the firſt much to my ſatisfaction.“ 


And what this affair was, we learn 4 a ſubſequent 
letter, dated Dublin, March 24th, 1687 (13); where 


he ſays, * Mr Robinſon my joint-Patentee in the office 
of 5urveyor-General of the King's works and fortifi- 
© cations, is lately gone to London, and I am obliged 
I hear he is now in the 

* meſſenger's 


* to do the duty of the place. 
* 


750 Birch', 
of the R. "= 
Vol, IV. p. 247, 
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Society upon teleſcopic ſights, as adapted to aſtrononomical and other inſtruments, 
wherein he ſhewed their convenience and manner of performance from the principles of 
| Dioptrics, and alſo demonſtrated their exactneſs; being chiefly induced thereto, becauſe 
Mr Hooke, in his Animadverſions on Hevelius's Ouranography, had omitted the chief 
objection Hevelius makes againſt theſe kinds of ſights, wherein he imagines, that the line 
of collimation therein is no longer than between the eye and croſs- hairs z whereas tis 
plain, that it is as long as between the object · glaſs and croſs-hairs (/) [EZ]. December g, 
1684, he communicated to the Royal Society an account of the failure of Sir William 
Petty's new ſhip with a double bottom [F]. May 11, 1685, our Secretary intending 


* meſſenger's hands about this employment, but this 
« will not at all affect me (14). 

[E] As long as between the obje4-glaſs and croſi- 
hairs.] An account of the diſpute between Hevelius 
and Hooke, has been already given in it's proper place 
(15), wherein the extraordinary heat of the antago- 
niſts is obſerved. Mr Molyneux was much diſpleaſed 
with that unphiloſophical diſtemper, and laboured to 
moderate the affair. 'To this end, he wrote a letter 
to the Royal Society, in 1685 *; containing his obſer- 
vations upon Mr Hevelius's Annus Climactericus, that 
if it be true what has been aſſerted, not only by ſome 
celebrated aſtronomers, but chiefly by Mr Hooke in 
his Animadverſions, &c. the endeavours of Hevelius 
will be fruſtrated, and his vaſt charges to no more pur- 
poſe than Tycho's, and all his ſplendid apparatus but 
mere lamber ; for upon this queſtion as to plain fights, 
the aſtronomical labours of his whole life depend. But 
ſurely this was an event highly deplorable, not only to the 
party himſelf immediately concerned, but the whole re/- 
publica literaria. He likewiſe takes notice of the 
ſlightneſs and ſmallneſs of what Mr Hooke had pub- 
liſhed, which was only a pamphlet, wherein it was 
aſſerted, that notwithſtanding all this apparatus, &c. 

et ſurely for want of teleſcopic fights, and ſome new 
kind of invented diviſions on Mr Hevelius's inſtruments, 
Mr Hooke went ſo far as to doubt, whether his obſer- 
vations could be true, and always the ſame to two or 
three minutes. That the whole import of it beſides 
this, was nothing but the deſcription of an inſtrument, 
which he never heard was put in practice. He further 
objects to Mr Hooke, that though Mr Hevelius had 
earneſtly requeſted from him, or any one elſe, that 
had teleſcopic inſtruments, to ſend him ſome diſtances 
of fixed ſtars obſerved by them, yet he could never be 
ſo happy as to obtain any from Mr Hooke, though af- 
terwards he did from ſome others. Mr Hooke wrote a 
reſpectful anſwer to this letter, whereupon, our au- 
thor, ſenſible of his haſtineſs, in calling the Animad- 
verſions a pamphlet, took occaſion to apologize for it, 
in a letter to Dr Halley, dated at Dublin, April 8th, 
1686; wherein, having highly commended Mr 
Hooke's contrivance for the baroſcope as well as his le- 
vel, he- proceeds thus: * And, whereas I underſtand 
* that a chance word, in an idle ſcribble of mine, was 
* ſomething diſpleaſing to that ingenious and learned 
* gentleman ; I deſire he may be informed, that I de- 
* ſigned no manner of ſlight by the word Pamphlet, 
but ſtiled his book ſo, merely as I thought it a name 
* equally given to ſmall ſtitched volumes. As to the 
* controverſy, continues he, with Monſ. Hevelius, 
about teleſcopic ſights, I can ſay no more than what 
I have formerly writ : only I will add two things; 
* firſt, that I humbly conceive Mr Hevelius did not, 
© nor does yet, rightly apprehend the manner of thoſe 
* ſights in his performance; this I preſume to collect 
from thoſe words in his Machina Cæleſtis, part. prim. 
p. 296; he then cites the words, and ſhews the error 
expreſſed in the ſame words, as he had before done 
at the Dublin Society ; concluding, that Mr Hooke 
© had ſufficiently convinced him of his error in rejecting 
them, by explaining to him the manner of perform- 
* ance, and nothing more. The other thing, pro- 
* ceeds he, I have to add, is this, that I eſteem it moſt 
« diſingenuouſly done of Hevelius, in relating the tri- 
als between you and him, to call your inſtrument 
every where, a ſextant (16): I acknowledge, had 1 
* known this before I wrote my letter to Mr Aſton 
* (17), I ſhould hardly have put pen to paper. And I 
© have lately been deſired by the Society at Oxford, to 
* tranſlate that letter into Latin for Monſ. Hevelius's 
© reading. I was obedient to their demand, but I 
* have added a poſtſcript to it, wherein I do not well 
* approve of his calling a —— of leſs than two feet 


peaking of it as of a large 


for 


and conſiderable inſtrument (18).” However, after 
Monſ. Hevelius's death, be gives this character of him 
(19). * I muſt confeſs ingenuouſly, that this renown- 
* ed aſtronomer, by his extraordinary diligence, great 
care, and perpetual, long continued practice, but 

chiefly, by his peculiar ſharpneſs of fight, arrived 
at a great exactneſs of obſervation by plain fights, as 
I find, by comparing his with the obſervations made 
by the moſt curious aſtronomers of that age; Flam- 
ſtead, Halley, Caſſini, &c. with teleſcopic fights ; 
yet theſe we are to attribute more to the peculiar 
acuteneſs of his eyes, than to the exaQneſs of plain 
ſights, for to me it ſeems manifeſt. from what Mr 


« 

* Hooke lays down in his Animadverfions, that the 
* naked eye cannot ordinarily perceive an angle leſs 
than one minute. But then he blames this lat men- 
* tioned author for his conduct in this controverſy, as 
follows: The want of teleſcopic fights, ſays he, is 
what Mr Hooke chiefly inſiſts upon as defective in 
* Monf. Hevelius's cceleſtial apparatus, but yet in his 
* whole book of Animadverſions he takes no notice of 
the objections againſt theſe: and I am perſuaded that 
the candour of that noble aſtronomer was fo 

© (whoſe memory muſt now be ſacred) that upon the 
removal of theſe difficulties he would have given up 
* the cauſe, and therefore the beſt way of reconcilin 
* him to them, would have been truly to have lai 
* down the dioptrical reaſons of their performance 
and exactneſs, upon a right underſtanding whereof, 
all the objections would be anſwered, and would en- 
* tirely vaniſh. This had been the right method of 
« proceeding amongſt candid philoſophers ; whilſt vili- 
* fying his inſtruments, and lighting his performances 
* with them, as no better than thoſe in the age before 
* him ®, did but exaſperate the noble old man, and 
* made him adhere more obſtinately to his former prac- 
© tice.” 

LF] 4n account of the failure of Sir William Petty's 
new ſhip.) The letter was directed to Mr Aſton, then 
Secretary of the Royal Society, and begins thus: 1 
« promiſed to give you an account of the performance 
* of Sir William Petty's ſhip, and I am glad of an op- 
portunity of writing to you, and ſerving you in any 
thing ; but I am heartily ſorry at the occaſion that 
at preſent offers itſelf, and would therefore willingly 
be filent. But it is a matter ſo publick, and of too 
univerſal concern to be concealed, and withal, was 
ſo probably and fairly offered, that human frailty 
need not be aſhamed of miſcarrying therein. Sir 
William Petty's ſhip was tried this day ſevennight, in 
our harbour, between Ring's-End and the Bar ; but 
ſhe performed ſo abominably, as if built on purpoſe 
to diſappoint, in the higheſt degree, every particular 
that was expected from her: ſhe had ſpread but a 
third of the ſail ſhe was to carry, the wind did but 
juſt fill her ſails, and yet ſhe ſtooped fo, that ſhe was 
in danger of being over-ſet every moment; a blaſt 
from a ſmith's bellows ſuperadded, had overturned 
her: ſhe was propoſed not to want an ounce of bal- 
laſt +, and yet ſhe had in her ten ton of paving ſtones, 
and all would not do. The ſeamen ſwear they would 
not venture over the Bar with her for a thouſand 
pounds a piece: even right before the wind, ſhe does 
nothing; ſo that the whole deſign is blown up. 
What meaſures Sir William will take to redeem his 
credit, I know not, but I am ſure a greater trouble 
could hardly have fallen upon him (20). The great- 
eſt expectations had been raiſed of this machine. Our 
author, in making the promiſe, April 22d, 1684, 


here mentioned, of ſending this account, obſerves, that Sir 


Sir William, ever fince he laſt came into Ireland, 
had been much incumbent on that matter, and brought 
it (for as much may be judged by models, of which he 


has a vaſt and various apparatus) to a very great per- 


fection ; his veſſels are not ſo much double bottomed 
As 


3125 


(1) Birch's Hi> 
ſtory of the 
Royal Society, 
Vol. IV. p. 27%» 


— 


(18) Birch's 
Hiſt. of the R. 3, 
Vol. IV. p. 


476, 477. 


(19) In his Diop- 
trics, chap, v. 


® Viz. Thoſe of 
Tycho Brahe. 


+ She was laun· 
ched on Michael- 
mas-day 1684, 
when ſhe drew 
50 inches afore 
and 40 abaft, and 
bore her maſt 
without any bal- 
laſt, Birch, p. 
341. | 


(20) Ibid. p. 352. 
ir William ſent 
an account of it 
te the R. S. for 


which ſee his ar» 
ticle, 


* 
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(21) Ibid, p. 293 


(22) Series of 
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No. v. 
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(=) Ibid. p. 40. for England, reſigned his poſt, and was ſucceeded 
Trinity-college in Dublin, and Profeſſor of Ma 


| - 
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N E U X. 
Lo George St Aſhe (m), Fellow of 
maticks there [G]; and Dec. gth 


following, they were propoſed together as candidates to be elected into the Royal Society; 
and notice being ordered to be ſent to them of their actual election on March 24th that year 


(n), the ſarse was executed by Mr Halley, in a letter dated the 27th of that month [H]. 


as his former, for as you ſee them ſunk in the water, 
ou would not know them, but by their lowneſs and 
readth behind, from a common-built; for he now 
calls them ſluice-bottomed, for their keel is inverted, 
and a large ſluice or crena runs along their back. A- 
mongſt other models, he has one repreſenting the com- 
mon built Fubbs yacht (which we hear is the beſt ſail- 
er in England) and he has another likewiſe, which he 
calls the Sluice-Fubbs, in bulk, weight, &c. agreeing 
with the common- built, and different only in his addi- 
tional ſluice. Between theſe two he makes compariſon 
in many particulars, as burden, draught of water, bal- 
laſt, ſwift ſailing, &c. in all which the fluice bottom 
has wonderfully the advantage. In fine, hereby he is 
encouraged to aſſert, that he will be bound to make a 
paſſage-boat between this and Cheſter, of about eighty 
or an hundred tons, that ſhall be, as it were, a ſtage- 
boat, and ſhall be as conſtant in her going out, and re- 
turning upon her ſet days, let whatever weather hap- 
pen, as the ſtage coaches between London and any 
other country town. There was a motion between 
ſome perſons of quality and figure in this place (amongſt 
which I had the honour to be one) to join purſes for 
the building of a veſſel of that burden, merely to try 
the experiment ; but, upon ſecond thoughts, it was re- 
ted more adviſeable to begin with a barge of the 
me bulk and burden with a barge that belongs to our 
Cuſtom-houſe : for if our ſluice · barge do out · ſail conſi · 
derably the other (which is now building and much ex- 
pected from her) the advantage of Sir William Petty's 
contrivance will be ſo manifeſt, that it will ſuddenly be 
put in practice in a greater model. In order to the ac- 
compliſhing of this, there is a company of us to meet 
to-morrow at Sir William's, and to agree about the 
matter; the ſucceſs whereof you ſhall certainly know 
21). 
b [G] M. St George St Abbe was choſen Secretary.] 
This gentleman came over to England, in order to tra- 
vel — the following year, when our author gave 
him a letter of recommendation to Mr Flamſtead, dated 
Dublin May 11th, 1686; which begins thus: 


My honoured friend, 

He that does me the favour to deliver this into 
your hands, needs no further recommendations to you, 
than merely to let you know his name, Mr St George 
« Aſhe, Fellow of our college here, and therein Pro- 
« feſſor of Mathematicks ; a diligent promoter of ma- 
« thematical and philoſophical learning, and a deep 
« proficient in both. Theſe, together with his innate 
« candour, modeſty, and good nature, will render his ac- 
* quaintance and converſation very acceptable to you, 
« and will deſerve from you all thoſe civilities which 
« you naturally pay to ail ſtrangers that viſit you. He 
does not yet know but he may deſign to viſit Paris, 
and I hope you will then oblige him with a letter to 
« Monſieur Caſſini, that thereby he may receive thoſe 
« civilities from that worthy perſon, of which I myſelf 
have been partaker formeily, on your account. 
This Mr Aſhe is the gentleman that has promoted the 
* buſineſs in the college of Dublin, to purchaſe ſome 
« aſtronomical inſtruments, and to endeavour ſome- 
© thing in that way.— You would therefore pleaſure 
him very much by letting him ſee your way and man- 
© ner of obſervation (22). 

H] Mr Molyneux had notice of his ele&ion into 
the Royal Society in a litter from Mr Halley.) Mr 
Halley having been choſen Aſſiſtant· Secretary a little 
before, in oppoſition to Dr (afterwards Sir Hans) 
Sloane, took this opportunity of acquainting our author 
with the manner of it, as follows : 

On St Andrew's day laſt, being our anniverſary day 
© of election, Mr Pepys was continued Preſident, Mr 
«* Aſton Secretary, and Dr Tancred Robinſon choſen 
© in the room of Mr Muſgrave. Every body ſeemed 
« ſatisfied, and no diſcontent appeared any where; 
© when on a ſudden, Mr Aſton, willing, as I ſuppoſe, 
© to gain better terms of reward from the Society than 
© formerly, on December gth, in council, declared, 
* that he would not ſerve them as Secretary, and there- 


Mr Molyneux 


fore deſired them to provide ſome other to ſupply 
that office, and that after ſuch a paſſionate manner, 
that I fear he has loſt ſeveral of his friends by it, 
The council reſolved not to be ſo ſerved for the fu- 
ture, and thought it ee to have only honorary 
Secretaries, and a clerk or amanuenſis, upon whom 
the burden of the bufineſs ſhould lie, and to give 
him a fixed ſalary, fo as to make it worth his while; 
and he to be accountable to the Secretaries for the 
performance of his office. According to which reſo- 
* lutions, Sir John Hoſkyns, and Dr Gale, were cho- 
* ſen Secretaries 3 and on July 25th laſt, they choſe 
me for their Under-Officer, with a promiſe of a ſa- 
* lary of fifty pounds per annum, at leaſt.” He then 
propoſes a correſpondence between them, and con- 
cludes (23). In anſwer to this Mr Molyneux wrote 


a letter to Mr Halley, dated at Dublin, April 8th, 
1686 ; as follows : 


« Sir, 

© I do with much willingneſs and joy accept of your 
correſpondence; I muſt acknowledge it had been 
my part to have prevented you in this particular, and 
to have made the requeſt to you ; but I had heard of 
the late diſturbances in the Royal Society, and was 
unwilling to trouble you *till matters were ſettled. 
But now I muſt needs expreſs my ſatisfaction in the 
accommodation of affairs, and that the Society has 
taken the courſe they are in.ä— And now, Sir, I muſt 
congratulate you, upon your ſelf being ſettled in the 
place you have; I know no man more fit than your- 
ſelf : but then, as a friend, you muſt give me leave 
to adviſe you to diligence; for truly I think you 
have a conſiderable duty to diſcharge. I thank you 
for the account you give me of the affairs of the So- 
ciety ; I had it before, but it was from a perſon con- 
cerned, whom I always thought to blame in this par- 
ticular, for I found thereby there was a party ariſing 
in the Society, that were for rejeQting all kinds of 
uſeful knowledge, except ranking and filing of ſhells, 
inſects, fiſhes, and birds &c. under their ſeveral ſpe- 
* cies and claſſes; and this they termed Natural Hi- 
* ſtory, and inveſiigating Nature, never attending to 
* the uſes and qe of theſe things for the advan- 

tage of mankind, and reckoning Chemiſtry, Aſtro- 
nomy, Mathematicks, and Mechanicks, as rubs in 
their courſe after Nature. I his indeed ſeemed to 
me ſomething ſtrange; and I muſt confeſs I could 
not but laugh at it. I return my humble thanks to 
the Royal Society for the honour of admitting me in- 
to their company. Pray, Sir, let me know my debt 
to the Treaſurer, and I ſhall take care to ſee it time- 
* ly diſcharged.* In proceeding, he thanks Mr Hal- 
ley for his philoſophical communications, and in return, 
ſends him an account of the only remarkable particular 
lately communicated to the Dublin Society, ſeveral of 
whoſe meetings he obſerves, had been employed by a 
young mathematical female in that place, bred up by 
one Mr Tollet, a teacher of Mathematicks there (24). 
The child, ſays he, is not yet eleven, and yet ſhe 
* hath given us ſufficient proofs, in Arithmetick, the 
* moſt abſtruſe parts of Algebra, Geometry, Trigono- 
« metry, plain and ſpherical, the doctrine of the 
Globes, Chronology, and on the violin plays any 
* thing almoſt at ſight: yet ſhe ſeems to have no more 
* natural inclination or delight in theſe things than or- 
* dinarily amongft children (25) — The three ſubſe- 
quent paragraphs have been already mentioned“; af- 
ter which he acquaints Mr Halley, that he had by that 
poſt ſent to his brother [Mr Thomas Molyneux] a pa- 
22 relates to a problem in hydroſtatics, why heavy 


ies diſſolved in a menſtruum ſpecifically lighter thaa | 


themſelves, ſwim therein (25); concerning which his 
brother had propoſed his thoughts in the Nowvelles de 
la Republique des Lettres, but, continues he, I take the 
liberty of differing from him in ſome things. He con- 
cludes with a requeſt, that Mr Halley would oblige 
him with the demonſtration of a rule of his in gunnery, 
for ſhooting dn aſcents and deſcents with the mortar- 
piece ||; and mentioning Blondel's Art de jetter les 

| Bombs 


(23) Supplement 
to Letter · took of 
the R. S. cal, 4, 
P · 330. 


(24) He vn 
then Treaſurer 
of the Dublin 80 
ciety, and, as 
our author ys, 
an excellent Ma- 
the matician. 
Birch, p. 411, 


(25) Mr Ate, 
in a letter to the 
R. S. dated 
March 13, 
1685-6, relates, 
that the had been 
examined before 
the Dublin Socie- 
ty with ſeverity 
enough, in A- 
rit h metick, Al- 
ge bra, Geome- 
try, T igonome- 
try, Aſtronomy, 
Chronulogy ſpe- 
culative, Mufick, 
and Mechanicks; 
in all which he 
anſwered with 
great readineſs 
and judgment. 


Birch, p. 40. 
* In rem. [Z]. 


(26) This paper 
was printed in 
Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 18 1. for 
May 1686. 


The rule and 
conſt ruction had 
been ſent to Mt 
Tollet, and by 
bim commun 
cated to the 
Dublin Society 
July 6, 1685, 
t without 3 
demonſtration 
Birch, p. 43% 
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had 


Mr Moly teux had returned home ſome months before from his tour abroad, where he 
paſſed - this ſummer to improve himſelf in the art of engineering; for which purpoſe 
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KX. 


he had procured an appointment from the Iriſh Government to view the moſt conſiderable 
fortreſſes in Flanders, Accordingly he travelled through that country, Holland, and 
ſome part of Germany and France ; and carrying with him letters of recommendation 
U Sc: remark from Mir Flamſtead to Mr Caſſini (o), he was introduced to him, and others the mot 
[6]- eminent Aſtronomers in the ſeveral places through which he paſſed, whercof he made 
afterwards a conſiderable advantage [7]. In this tour he was accompanied by the Lord 


Viſcount Montjoy, who was a member of the Dublin Soci 
e Be wn ad. Sir William Petty in the preſidentſhip (p). 


15. 1634 Js 
Ibid. p. 374 


„nn tions (4). 


r) Gee our au- 
thor's letter in 


iety, and afterwards ſucceeded 


| Not long after his return, he ſent a letter to 
the Royal Society, dated at Dublin Oftober 27, 1685, containing ſome obj ct ions to 


Dr Garden's account of the trade winds, which was printed in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 

The following year, Mr Halley having applied to him for an account of the 
1 tides upon the coaſt of Ireland (7), he ſent, September 21, an account of the tides at 
Dublin; wherein it was remarkable, that the high water upon the quarter moon falls ou 
later by half an hour, in reſpect of the moon's ſouthing, than in the new and full; whereas 


(70 No. 183. 
This problem 
had been propoſed 
in the Journal 

t des Scavans and 
alſo in the Hiblio- 
theque Univer- 


mſwer to it, 43- at London, the quarter moons make high water above an hour and a quarter ſooner than felle & Hifto- 


ted Dublin july 


" 686. Le- the new and full; this was alſo printed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions (s). At the 


ter-b0 K of the 
Roya 8 ciety, 


ſame time he ſent a paper, giving the reaſon why, in a teleſcope, two or three 


laſſes ( Another edi- 


Yal. X. p. 223- invert objects, and that four erect them again; which was likewiſe publiſhed in their ha Tens 


Tranſactions (2). 


(s) No. 184. for 
Octcber 1686. 


by day or night, 4to. 


liſhed at London 


| ). Soon after this came out his Sczotbericum Teleſcopicum, or a new contri- in 1700, 4to. 
vance of adapting a Teleſcope to an Horizontal Dial, for obſerving the moment of time 


(w) Birch's Hi- 


The book being printed at Dublin (a), our author ſent a copy of go of the 


it to his brother, Mr Thomas Molyneux, at London, who preſented it ta the Royal Na Sect), 
Socicty November 4th (w); and an account thereof, by Mr Cluverus, was printed in DE | 
their Tranſactions (x) [XI, together with ſome obſervations of a ſolar eclipſe 3 as was alſo (x) No, 184. 


Bombs, there is nothing in it more than what was be- 
fore in Galileo, except this buſineſs of ſhooting on aſ- 
cents and deſcents. After he had propoſed the problem 
to Meſſieurs De I Academie Royale des Sciences, Monſ. 
Buot, Reaumeur, De la Hire, and Caſſini, employed 
their thoughts about it, but I can aſſute you, ſays 
* he, upon rigid examination, there is not one of their 
* rules holds true in all caſes (27).” With regard to 
Mr Halley's election as Aſſiſtant · Secretary, the particu- 
lars of it are; I hat the members preſent were 38, 
of which, upon balloting, Dr (after, Sir Hans) Sloane, 
had ten voices, Dr Papin [who invented the digeſter] 
eight, Mr Saliſbury four, and Mr Halley ſixteen. But the 
majority of the members preſent being neceſſary to an 
election, the ballot was repeated, and then Dr Sloane 
had nine voices, Dr Papin fix, and Mr Halley twenty- 
three. Mr Halley being thus choſen, was ſworn. be- 
(23) Ibid. p. fore the Council (28). However, the quarrel did not 
tte end ſo. Before his election the Council had agreed 
upon twelve qualifications neceſſary for the Clerk, of 
which the fiith was, That he ſhould be a fingle man, 
without children. It ſeems this defect was inſiſted on, 
as voiding his election; for we find the Council at a 
meeting June 16th, 1686, declaring their ſatisfaction 
in the Society's choice of Mr Halley, notwithſtanding 
his want of the fifth qualification concluded on by the 
Council of Jan. 27th laſt paſt, which at the time of 
his election, the Society was pleaſed to diſpenſe with 
(29). Notwithſtanding this, he was ſo far from be- 
ing able to obtain any enlargement of his ſalary, by 


(27) Ibid, p · 
47510 479+ 


(29) Ibid. wo 
43g. Mr Halley 


had then been : - 3 
married ſome way of gratuity or otherwiſe (as was intimated at his 
years. See his election), that even the payment of the fifty pounds 


uticle. met with oppoſition: for a Committee of the Council 
being appointed Jan. 5th, 1686-7, to inſpect the 
books of the Society, to ſee if he had performed his 
duty, in relation to the entries to be made by him, ac- 
cording to an order of Council of Jan. 27th, 1685-6 
(30), we find, at another meeting of the Council 
June 15th, 1687, the queſtion being put, concerning 
Mr Halley's ſalary, the gratuity above fifty pounds a 
year to him, was remitted to the farther conſideration 
of the Council; and in the mean time, it was deter- 
mined by ballot, that the Treaſurer ſhould pay him 
(37) Ibid, p. fifty pounds for the laſt year's ſalary (31). 
342 [1] Introduced to the Aſtronomers of thoſe countries.] 
We have the following proofs of this in his Dioptrics ; 
in one place of which treatiſe (32), having obſerved 
that Borelli had given the world (33) a hint of his ſecret 
manner of grinding great glaſſes with ſpheres, but had 
(33) In Jcurnal not yet obliged it with a diſcovery ; he thinks it the 
ces Sgavans, more extraordinary, becauſe * he is a perſon, ſays 
July 6, 1676, he, of the greateft candour and freedom, and the moſt 
communicative, as I am obliged to expreſs with much 
gratitude, for his civilities ſhewed me in Paris, in 
* VOL. V. No. 261, 


(30) Ibid, P · : 
516. 


(32) Part II. 
Chap. iv. of Me- 
chanics, p. 215. 


his 


1685 ; at which time he gave me an object glaſs, form- 
ed, by this way, for a teleſcope twenty-four feet long.” 
In his method for trying the goodneſs of an object- 
; * This, ſays he (34), Caſſini ſhewed me, when (34) Dioptrics, 
viſited him at the Obſervatory in Paris in 1685, who F 3. 
tried all his glaſſes by the large title page of a book 
(in which there were letters printed of different ſizes) 
fixed inverted into the jaumbe of a ſteeple window, more 
than a fourth of a mile diſtance from the Obſervatory." 
He alſo ſhewed him two very pretty contrivances for 
managing great = which, becauſe not publick, 
Mr Molyneux deſcribes by his memory. In another 
place, ſpeaking of Huygens's tract intituled, 4froſco- 
pia compendiaria deſigned only for deſcribing his way 
of managing great glaſſes with very little trouble, and 
ſhort tubes; This I am ſure, ſays Mr Molyneux, is 
no barren ſpeculation of the ingenious author, but ſuc- 
ceſsfully practiſed by him, as I can gratefully teſtify, 
having had the honour of ſeeing the whole contrivance 
by the excellent author himſelf, in his garden at the 
Hague, in 168 5. At which time I had the honour 
alſo of ſeeing his planetary clock or moving ephemeris 
(35).” The treatiſe here mentioned was not rightly (35) Ibid. p. 
underſtood by our author before, as appears by the 
following extract of a letter from him to Mr Flamſtead, 
dated Auguſt 7th, 1684, where he writes thus : * The 
book of Mr Huygens I formerly mentioned to you, 
is called Aftroſcopia Compendaria tub optici molimine 
* /iberata. It is only a contrivance for managing 
great glaſſes, without the trouble of a tube. If the 
* book be come to your fight, be pleaſed to favour me 
with your opinion of the prafticableneſs of the me- 
* thod he propoſes. I have the book, and to me it 
* ſeems miſtruſtful without ſome improvement (36). 
[X] Sciothericum Taleſcopium.] The whole title runs 
thus : Sciothericum Teleſcopicum, or a new Contrivance 
of adapting a Teleſcope to an horizontal Dial for ob- 
ſerving the Moment of Time by Day or Night, uſeful in „ _ 
all Aftronomical Obſervations, and for regulating and 2 — — * 
adjuſting curious Pendulum Watches and other Time- — 422 
* with proper Tables requifite thereto. It is de- tions, be fays, - 
dicated to Henry of Clarendon, Lord Lieutenant among others, 
General, and General Governor of Ireland, as the firſt * 1 wil! Preſume 
fruits of the Dublin Society, after his Lordſhip's arri- . „n ane 
val to that government. *Tis certain he was not a . dial, publified 
little fond of this invention“; and as ſoon as he had in 1686, 
t one of the inſtruments made at London, it was by * which without 
is order put into the hands of his friend Mr Flamſtead, , _—_ how, 
to whom he had recommended it's uſe, in taking horary dilpleaſed a: 
diſtances of ſtars from the meridian, and though that home, and has 
Aſtronomer by trial upon two very diſtant ſtars, been well re- 
found it not to anſwer, our author attributing the _ — 
fault, not to the contrivance, but to the inaccuracy of 5. 46. ed.. 
the workmanſhip, preſſes to have this friend's opi- 1692, - 
34 2 | nion 


(36) Series of 
Letters, No. 2. 
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(y) No. 185. his obſervations of a lunar eclipſe in the ſubſequent paper ()). Upon the coming out of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia the following year, 1687, our author was ſtruck with the; 
ſame aſtoniſhment as the reſt of the world in general, but declared alſo that he was not. 
qualified to examine the particulars [L]. In 1689, among great numbers of other Prot % g, 
n teſtants, he withdrew from the diſturbances in Ireland occaſioned by the Popiſh ad mini- Letters tern, 
am tration ®, and after a ſhort ſtay in London, fixed himſelf with his family at Cheſter (z). bis gent ang 
Being thus deprived of the uſe of his aſtronomical inſtruments, he employed his leifure in and the gr 
NN putting together the materials, which he had ſome time before prepared for his Diop- — and 
trics +, in which he was much aſſiſted by Mr Flamſtead [M]; and in Auguſt 1690 he went prefixes, .f, 
+ wa. No. *r. to London to put it to the preſs (a a), where the care of reviſing the ſheets was undertaken that , N 


437) Series of 
&c, No. 
iv. dated Dublin 
Feb. 20, 1685-6. 


(38) Vis, That 
where three fides 
are given, to find 
an angle, and this 
in the day-time ; 
for in the night, 
20 or 30 of theſe 
muſt be made in 


one night, 


nion of the theory, in ſuch terms as plainly ſhew no- 
thing would ſatisfy but a confirmation of his own (37). 
Accordingly, in the book itſelf, in order to evince the 
preference of it to all others, he gives an account of 
theſe which he reduces to four. 1. By dials. 2 By 
taking the ſun's altitude by day, and that of the fixt 
ſtars by night. 3. By obſerving the altitude and azi- 
math of the ſun. 4. By the tranſits of the ſun or ſtars 
croſs the meridian, or the coming of ſome of the nearer 
lar ſtars in the ſame vertical with the pole ſtar. Of 
theſe, the firſt ſerve only by day ; the two next, tho” 
not inconvenient, are yet troubleſome, the inſtruments 
bein , require great charge and long practice to 
— — beſides the trouble of calcula- 
ting the moſt difficult of oblique ſpherical triangles (38). 
The fourth, he allows indeed to be plain, fimple, and 
eaſy ; but obſerves, that both ways ſerve rather to 
rectify watches and other time-keepers, than to ſhew 
the time themſelves, through the whole courſe of an 
obſervation, as in an eclipſe of the ſun, or when a ſpot 
either immerges or emerges. When at that inſtant 
there is not, and perhaps will not be for many months 
after, a ſtar in the meridian, or under the polar ftar, 
to tell me the moment of that time. But what I pro- 
poſe does as conftantly (and not by fits) ſhew and tell 
the time, if duly * as the hand of a well go- 
ing pendulum watch indicates the hour. —However, it 
muſt be confeſſed, that our author's inſtrument never 
came into general uſe, and Dr Smith having deſcribed 
ſome other inſtruments tf for the purpoſe, concludes iu 
theſe terms: ** Theſe ate the beſt ſort of inſtruments, 
and the beſt methods I know of, for determining time; 
however, thoſe that are deſirous of knowing a greater 
variety of them, and of fuller inſtructions in relation to 
them, may receive ſatisfaction, by conſulting Mr Wil- 
liam Molyneux's little book upon his teleſcopic dial 
(39).” 
[LI He could not read Sir Iſaac Newton's Princi- 
5 Mr Halley, his conſtant correſpondent, had ſent 
im the ſeveral parts of this ineſtimable treaſure as they 
came from the preſs, before the whole was finiſhed, aſ- 
ſuring him that he looked upon it as the utmoſt effort 


of human genius; but though this raiſed his curioſity, 


yet upon dipping into it he found it would take up too 
much time to peruſe it thoroughly (40). Some time 


xi. after it was publiſhed, Mr Flamſtead deſiring his opi- 


nion of it, he ſent the following anſwer in a letter, 
dated at Dublin, May 19th, 1688. The laſt I had 
from you was of December 19th, 1687: therein you 
* defire to know our thoughts in this place, of Mr 
© Newton's book; and to this I anſwer, that I have 
not yet had time to ſettle to it ſeriouſly, for I find I 
* muſt rub up all the little notion I have of conics, and 
the doctrine of ratio, which are half ſlipt out of my 
© head, before I venture upon it ; and I queſtion, af- 
© ter all, whether I ſhall be able to maſter it: for I 
« perceive it is a piece that uires great application, 
© or elſe it is invincible. Neither 40 T 2 ma- 
© thematic head in this place, that has thoroughly con- 
« fidered the whole, unleſs it be the honourable Mr 
* Roberts, the Earl of Radnor's younger ſon, who is 
© at preſent in this town. He tells me he has run 
© through Mr Newton's book, and finds it really ad- 
* mirable. One obſervation in the book (though ngt 
« firſt ſtarted there) is truly to be wondered at, and 


that is, the ſeſquialtera ratio between the periods and 


«* diſtances of the planets, and that not only among the 
pri erratics, but even among the leſſer ſets of 
0 —'Tis in my opinion a moſt amazing thought 
to conſider, how univerſally this great law runs thro' 
the whole frame of nature, and agrees to bodies at 
© ſuch vaſt diſtances, and that ſeem to have no tie or 
* reſpett to each other. Tu to me beyond exception 


by 


* the ſtrongeſt argument that can be drawn from the 
frame of this univerſe, for the proof of a God, to ſee 
one law fo fixed and inviolable amongit thoſe vaſt 
and diſtant chori, who certainly could not therefore 
* be put into this poſture and motion by chance, but 
by an omnipotent intelligent being (41). 

[M] He was aſſiſted by Mr Flamſtead] Our author 
ſeems to have made this ſubje&t the chief part of his 
philoſophical ſtudies, from the firſt entrance therein, as 
in ſome meaſure may be collected from a letter to Mr 
Flamſtead in 1681 (42). In another letter to the ſame 
perſon, dated December 16th, 1684, he writes thus: 
The chief matter of your laſt was about the magni- 
fying of teleſcopes, wherein I was moſt heartily glad, 
that I find we agree in the demonſtration. About a 
twelve month ago, I wrote a ſheet or two of paper con- 
cerning this matter, wherein, by proper ſchemes and 
calculations, I demonſtrated the matter exactly, ac- 
cording to the purport of your opinion (43). Again, 
in a letter dated November 13th, 1686, we find him 

© propoſing to the ſame friend a difficulty, with regard to 
ſuch microſcopes as have one object-glaſs, and one eye- 
glaſs ; in which, the diſtance between the object and 
object glaſs is very preciſe and determined, otherwiſe 
all appears in confuſion, and yet the diſtance between 
the eye-glaſs and object glaſs is very uncertain and un- 
determined; ſo that an inch, or two, or three, alters the 
appearance but little, of which he could not conceive 
the reaſon.—* You are in the right, ſays he, in pro- 
* ceeding, when you ſay Honoratus Faber talks non- 
* ſenſe in his fifth and fixth paragraph, p. 141. He 
* does ſo moſt certainly, but this 1s not the only place 
of a hundred, where he does ſo moſt epgregioufly ; 
and indeed I know no optic writer, that coming to 
the combination of glaſſes in a tube, does not err 
moſt enormouſly. They deal pretty well with the 
affections of fingle glaſſes, but when they put them 
together, they make ſad work on't; and I could 


I was put into the road by my good friend Mr Flam- 
ſtead, but now I think I have the whole theory of 
the uſual teleſcopes clear enough. Indeed, Sir, I am 
much obliged to you for your ready communications 
of your dioptric problems; and I do aſſure you, what- 
ever you communicate to me, is as ſafe as in your 
own breaſt ; and I would not for the world publiſh 
any thing of another's to anticipate his fame or credit 
therein. This is a baſeneſs, I hope, too mean for 
* me: and in confidence of this proteſtation made to 
* you, I ſhall earneſtly beg of you to proceed in your 
* communications to me, for thereby you do wonder- 
* fully oblige and pleaſure me, and you in ſome mea- 
'* ſure ſecure your labours from being loſt (44). And 
in reality, that was the conſequence. As ſoon as the 
Dioptrics was finiſhed, he acquainted this friend with it, 
in a letter dated at Cheſter, May 7th, 1690, in theſe 
terms. * Whenever the troubleſome thoughts of the 
* miſeries of my country would permit me (which in- 
* deed was but ſeldom) I have diverted my mind by 
* the conſideration of Dioptrics, and have put the laſt 
© hand to an idle work which I now deſign for the 
© preſs. But before I can do this, I muſt remember 
that ſome years ago, you communicated to me the 
method for calculating a ray's progreſs, and one or 
two dioptrical problems. Theſe I make uſe of in 
this work, but with ample acknowledgments to my 
worthy friend, and I defire your leave to publiſh 
them. As to the problems which properly are your 
own (for the calculation of a ray's progreſs is Mr Gaſ- 
coigne's) I have, together with your ſolution of them 
(which I expreſsly declare ſo to be) inſerted another 
method of my own for ſolving them, which you will 
* find when you ſee the work. In ſeveral parts of this 
s worle, 
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* iv. 


4 See remark 
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never receive any ſatis faction in that particular, till 
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by Mr Halley, who, at our author's requeſt, gave leave for printing in the appendix his 


6% This was celebrated theorem for finding the foci of optic-glaſſes (4b). Acrordingly the book came 


out in 1692 in 4to. under the title of Dieptrica Nova: A Treatiſe of Dioptrics, in two 
parts ; wherein the various effects and appearances of ſpherical glaſſes, both convex and concave, jigary of Ox- 
Angle and combined, in teleſcopes and microſcopes, together with their ufefulneſs in many concerns brate, cap. it, 
of human life, are explained [VJ]. In this piece he gives the honour of the firſt inve tion = * Ys 


of ſpectacles and microſcopes to Friar Roger Bacon of Oxford, as Mr Wood (cc) and — 
Dr Plott (dd) had done before him; and this opinion generally prevailed among the cn 


Engliſh *till of late, that the Friar's claim hath been diſputed by another learned optical 


writer [O] 


* work, I have occaſion to mention my eſteemed friend, 


« which I always do with that honour and reſpect as is 
« eyer due from his 


« Moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 
William Molyneux (45). 


Mr Flamſtead having given his conſent to this requeſt, 
our author returned an anſwer of thanks for that fa- 
your, May 17th (45). The book was put to the preſs 
ſoon after, and when it came out, theſe aſſiſtances 
appeared particularly in prop. 16 17, and 183 and 
the trigonometrical calculations to coroll. 1. of prop. 
26. The Royal Aftronomer's favours are every where 
acknowledged, and having mentioned his tables to the 
Satellites of Jupiter in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, 
he adds, But the curioſities which this excellent Aftro- 
* nomer has, yet unpubliſhed, in. that uſeful part of 
« Aſtronomy, viz. the parallaxes, are very great and 
iagenious, which 1 hope in time he will impart to 
the world, as with much freedom and generoſity he 
now communicates them to his private friends, in 
the number of which, I am very proud to reckon my- 
ſelf (47) 
[VI Dioptrica Nova, &c.} He gives it this title, 
becauſe it is almoſt wholly new, very little being dor 
rowed from others, but what is requiſite to ſhew the me- 
thods of others in demonſtrating their propoſitions, and 
to comprehend their concluſions and ſeries of the pro- 
poſitions of their books. Beſides, as he obſerves, it 
was the firſt that appeared in Engliſh upon this ſubjeR. 
The reader muſt not expect any of the more curious 
ſpeculations therein, that being foreign to his deſign. 
But ſeveral of the moſt generally uſeful propofitions for. 
practice are demonſtrated in a clear and eaſy manner, 
for which reaſon, it was for many years much uſed by 
the artificers ; and the ſecond part is very entertaining, 
eſpecially in the hiſtory which he gives of the ſeveral 
optical inſtruments, and the difcoveries made by them, 
which has been fince carried on by Dr Robert Smith, 
the preſent Maſter of Trinity college in Cambridge 


8). 

l [0] The Friar's claim to the invention ſpectacles 
controverted.)] In regard to ſpectacles, the proof brought 
by our author for this opinion, is a chapter upon re- 
flections on Bacon's piece, intituled Opas Majus in 
Engliſh, thus: If the letters of a book, or any mi- 
* nute objects, be viewed through a leſſer ent of a 
ſphere of glaſs or cryſtal, whoſe plain baſe is laid 
upon them, they will appear far better and larger. 
Becauſe, by the fifth canon, about a ſpherical medi- 
um, whoſe convexity is towards the eye, and the ob- 
je& is placed below it, and between the convexity 
and it's centre, all things concur to magnify it. 
For the angle under which it is ſeen is greater, and 
it's image is alſo greater, and nearer to the eye than 
the object itſelf, becauſe the object is between 
the center and the eye. And therefore, this inſtru- 
ment is uſeful to old men, and to thoſe that have 
weak eyes, For they may ſee the ſmalleſt letters 
ſufficiently magnified ®. But if the medium be the 
larger ſegment of a ſphere, or but half of one, then 
by the fixth canon the apparent viſual angle will be 
greater than the true, and the image alſo ter 
than the object, becauſe the centre of the ip is 
between the eye and the object. And therefore this 
inſtrument is not ſo powerful in magnifying as the leſ- 
ſer ſegment of a ſphere. Alſo, inſtruments made of 
cryſtal bodies with plain ſurfaces, by the firſt and ſe- 
cond canons about ſpherical ſurfaces, will 

the ſame thing: but the leſſer of two ſegments 
* ſphere, magnifies more manifeſtly than any of 
* all, by reaſon of the concurrence of all the 


of a 
them 
three 


takes 


* cauſes, as I find before (49):.*” Now, ſays Dr Smith, 
to find an author ſpeaking of a ſmall ſegment of a 
ſphere of glaſs, of it's magnifying the letters of a book, 


of it's being a proper inſtrument for helping decayed 
ſight, and to ſay he was not poſſeſſed either of the the- 


ory or the uſe of ſpectacles, may appear to be a para- 
dox, but I hope to fatisfy my reader is not a miſtake. 
Firtt then, our author plainly propoſed to lay the flat 
baſe of his tegment upon the letters: for the word ſup- 
pofiti [by which he expreſſes it] muſt have been a 
contraction in his writiug of the word ſuperpofiri, or 
rather juperimpofiti, as appears by the ſequel, and by 
the canon he quotes; beſides, he ſays not a word of 
holding the ſegment at a diſtance from the letters, nor 
could he indeed, becauſe he has not treated of a 
double refraction at both it's ſurfaces, without which 
he could conclude nothing at all about it's effects, when 
raiſed from the book ; for he argues from nothing but 
theory throughout the whole chapter In the next 
place, I obſerve, that he is quite miſtaken in aſſerting 
twice together, that the leſſer ſegment of a ſphere mag- 
nifies the letters more than the larger. The contrary 
to which is true, as I ſhall prove preſently. But it is 
no wonder that he concludes wrong from a wrong prin- 
ciple, namely, that the letters appear leſs in a greater 
ſegment than in the ſmaller, becauſe their image is be- 
yond them in the greater ſegment, and before them in 
the leiler. The only juſt conſequence that can be 
drawn trom theſe different diſtances of the image, is, 
that to an old man's eye the letters will appear diſtinct- 
er, by rays diverging ſomewhat leſs from the remoter 
image, and more confuſed by rays diverging ſomewhat 
more from the nearer, than if he viewed them with his 
naked eye. The effect of the leſſer ſegment is there- 
fore contrary to the defign of ſpectacles, which is not 
to magnify the letters, but to make them appear di- 
ſtinct, by cauſing the rays to fall upon the eye leſs di- 
verging, or parallel, or even ſomewhat converging, 
according to the different age or conſtitution of the eye, 
and therefore it cannot be performed but by a very nice 
and determinate degree of convexity. Hence it is 
plain, that our author tried no experiments with a 
greater and a leſſer ſegment, to compare their effects 
together. For then he muſt have found out his mi- 
ſtake, and muſt rather have preferred the larger ſeg- 
ment for magnifying more, which is all he contends 
for. However, let us ſuppoſe him to have followed 
his own doctrine, and to have tried a leſſer ſegment 
only ; it could not be a thin ſegment of a large ſphere 
like one of ſpectacle· glaſſes. For this could not ſenſibl 

magnify the letters underneath it, as he ſays it aid. 
The moſt convex ſpectacles now made, when laid upon 
a book, have not this effect, becauſe they are too thin. 
It follows then, if he tried any ſegment at all, that it 
muſt have been a ſegment of a ſmall ſphere, ſufficiently 
thick to magnify the letters underneath it; and there- 
fore it mutt have been thicker than our deepeſt ſpec- 
tacles for the oldeſt mens eyes; and conſequently, 
when applied to their eyes, it muſt have made the 
letters appear confuſed, by too great a quantity of the 
refractions And this confuſion our author could not 
correct by theory and reaſon, becauſe he knew not the 
cauſe of it, and it is plain he made not many experi- 
ments. The diſcovery of this cauſe, together with the 
manner of viſion by pictures upon the retina, was firſt 
made by Kepler above 300 years after our author's 
time, and alſo after ſpectacles were in common uſe. It 
was impoſſible then for any man before Kelper, even to 
explain the effect of ſpectacles, that is, how they cor- 
rect the confuſion in the picture upon the retina, and 
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much more to invent them by theory and reaſon; and 


of conſequence they muſt have been the reſult of ſome 
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ee) It is dated 
uly 16, 1692. 
amiliar Letters 

of Mr Locke and 

his friends, No. 

2. 


+ In theſe letters 
our author pro- 
poſes that noted 
problem, whe- 
ther a pei ſon 
blind from his 
birth, beiog 
made to lee, 
could by fight 
alone diſtinguiſh 
a globe from a 
cube, whoſe dif- 
ference he knew 
by feeling ; 
which was pro- 
nounced in the 
negative by both 
theſe Philoſo- 
phers, but has 
fince been contro» 
verted by Dr Ju- 
rin, who holds 
the affirmative, 
as Dr Synge had 
done before, and 
for the ſame rea- 
ſone. Familiar 
Letters, p. 37, 
and 135, & ſeq. 
Eſſay on Human 
Underftanding, 
B. I. c. ix. 
Smith's Optics, 
in remarks, art. 


160, & ſeqq. 


(50) Compleat 
Hiſtory of Op- 
ticks, in re- 
marks, art, $6, 
$7, $8. edit, 
1738, 4to. 


+ See the origi- 
nal in this work, 
ubi ſupra, p. 353+ 


(51) As to read 
the ſmalleſt let- 
ters from an in- 
credible diſtance, 
a man appear as 
big as a moun- 
tain, the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, 
made to deſcend 
hither in appear- 
ance, &c. 


(52) The paſſage 
is, Sed lenge ma- 
gis quam hzc 
oporteret homi- 
nes habere, qui 
bene immo opti- 
me ſcirent per- 
ſpect vam & in- 
ſtrumenta ejus— 
quia inſtrumenta 
aſtronomiæ non 
vadunt niſi per 
viſionem ſecun- 
dum leges iſt ius 
ſcientiæ. Jebb's 
edition of the 
Opus Majus, in 
the decicatlon, 
edit. 1733. 


(53) Viz. That 
Julius Czar 
raiſed up ſpecu- 
lums to a great 
height upon the 
coaſt of France, 
to diſcover the 
diſpoũ tion of the 
cities and camps 
in England when 
he was going to 
invade it ; which 
is impraQticable, 
unleſs the word 
ſpecula means not 
glaſſes but 
watch-towers. 
Smith's Opticks, 
.Þ» 357» 


(54) Ibid. in re- 
marks: F. 111 
to 121, 
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takes notice, among other improvements in Philoſophy made by building it upon expe- 
rience, of the advances that had been made lately in Logic, by the incomparable (as he 
fliles him) Mr John Locke, who, in his Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding, he obſerves, 
had rectified more received miſtakes, and delivered more profound truths eſtabliſhed upon 
experience and obſervation, for the direction of man's mind in the proſecution of know- 
ledge (which may be properly termed Logic), than are to be met with in all the volumes 
of the Ancients z and that he had clearly overthrown all thoſe metaphyſical whimſies, 
which affected mens brains with a ſpecies of madneſs, whereby they fancied a knowledge 
where they had none, by making a noiſe with ſounds without clear and diſtin ſignifica- 
tions. This compliment, together with a preſent of his book, to Mr Locke, drew a let- 
ter of thanks from that gentleman to our author (ee): whence begun an acquaintance 
that preſently grew into an intimate friendſhip ; and from this time a conſtant cor eſpon- 
dence +, in the moſt affectionate terms, was carried on between them as long as Mr Mo- 
lyneux lived, to whom many of the improvements that were made in the ſecond edition 
of the Eſſay on Human Underſtanding muſt be atttributed (ff). Before he left Cheſter 
he loſt his lady (gg) [PI]. who died ſoon after ſhe had brought him a ſon, whom he was 
extremely fond of, and ſpared no coſt or pains in his education, which he formed according 
to the plan laid down by his friend Mr Locke upon that ſubject (5). As ſoon as the 
publick tranquillity was ſettled in his native country, he returned home; and, upon the 
convening of a new Parliament under Lord Sydney in 1692, he was chofen one of the 
repreſentatives for the city of Dublin.- In the next Parliament, under Lord Capel, in 
1095, he was one of the repreſentatives for the Univerſity there ||, and continued therein 
during his life (ii); that learned body having, before the end of the firſt ſeſſion of the 
former Parliament, conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws (& ). He was likewiſe 
nominated by the Lord Lieutenant one of the Commiſſioners for the torteited eſtates ; but 
notwithſtanding the ſalary of 500 pounds a year annexed to that employment, he choſe 
for ſome reaſons to decline it [2]. As he had the warmeſt affection for the honour and 


which is all the honour that can juſtly be paid to him 
(50). In much the ſame manner Dr Smith ſhews from 
the next chapter in the Opus Majus, concerning refrac- 
ted viſion , which is cited to prove the Friar's know- 
— of teleſcopes, that though he mentions ſeveral 
problems of the teleſcopical kind (51), yet he did not 
think of performing them by a fingle portable inſtru- 
ment like a teleſcope, but by fixing up ſeveral glaſſes 
in proper places at large intervals from one another, 
which would certainly prove ineffectual. That con- 
ſidering the falſe notions he had from the Ancients 
about diſtin and confuſed viſion ; the falſe principle he 
maintains, that the apparent magnitude of an object 
is as the angle ſubtended at the eye by it's image, and 
reciprocally as the diſtance of the image too; and laſtly, 
the falſe concluſions he has drawn, and muſt always 
draw from theſe principles, as I have ſhewn 1n his at- 
tempt upon making ſpectacles, it was certainly next to 
impoſſible for him to have invented by theory a much 
nicer and more complex inſtrement ; I mean a tele- 
ſcope of any ſort. That it does not appear he 
knew what a concave or convex glaſs was, nor ever 
conſidered the appearance of an ot ject placed at a di- 
ſtance beyond a refracting body of any ſhape, but on- 
ly within a ſpherical one. Hence he was not qualified 
to invent a teleſcope by theory, nor by experiments for 
want of lenſes. That as to the paſſage produced from 
a manuſcript (52), to ſhew that he actually applied tele- 
ſcopes to altronomical purpoſes, it may be replied, that 
the Ancients had ſome occaſion for perſpective in plain 
inſtruments, before the invention of teleſcopic ones ; 
but as the paſſage ſtands alone, it is not eaſy to know 
the intent of it. That the Friar ſpeaks only hypothe- 
tically, ſaying, that glaſſes may be figured and objects 
magnified ſo and ſo, but never aſſerts one ſingle trial or 
obſervation upon the ſun or moon (or any thing elle) 
though he mentions them both. On the other hand, 
he conceives ſome effects of teleſcopes that cannot poſ- 
fibly be performed by them (53). To conclude, if it 
be aſked how he came by theſe notions, I anſwer, from 
the common doctrine of refractions in his canons, and 
from common appearances by refraction and reflection, 
eſpecially, from concave ſpeculums, whoſe effects were 
well known to him, both by the accounts of them in 
ancient authors, and by his own experience. And this 
I take to be a ſufficient ground for a man of good ſenſe 
and fancy to produce all that he has ſaid (54). Thus 
Dr Smith againſt the opinion of Mr Molyneux, but in 
juſtice to the latter, we muſt not omit a remark of Mr 
Hooke's, who July 26th, 1682 read before the Royal 
Society a paſſage that he had met with in Diggs's Sera 
tidticos, wherein he affirms, that his father had a method 
of diſcovering all objects pretty far diſtant, which lie 


» 


— 


intereſt 


round about in the country, and this was by the help 
of a book or manuſcript of Roger Bacon of Oxford, 
who he conceived was the only man beſides his father 
who knew it. This was the more remarkable, for 
that this Stratioticos was printed in 1579, Which was 
more than thirty years before Metius or Gal:leo made 
the diſcovery of theſe glaſſes, and therefore it ſeemed 
evident that Roger Bacon was the firſt inventor of tele- 
ſcopes, and Leonard Digges the next reviver of them, 
both Engliſhmen (5 5). 

[P] He loft his lady.) She had loft her eye ſight 
above twelve years before, ſo that ſhe muſt have been 
ſtruck with this heavy calamity in a few months after 
her marriage in 1678, from which time ſhe had been 
very ſickly, and afflited with extreme pains of the head 
(56). Some years after her deceaſe Mr Molyneux 
writing to Mr Locke about the temper and qualities of 
his ſon, has this remark. I find by a book lately writ- 
tey by Mr Norris, that Mr Maſham || and my fon 
agree in one odd circumſtance of life, having both their 
mothers blind (57). In anſwer to which Mr Locke 
write thus: I read that paſſage in your letter to my 
* Lady Maſham which concerned her fight. She bid 
me tell you, that ſhe hopes to /ee you here this ſam- 
mer, you will poſſibly wonder at the miracle, but 
that you muſt find in Mr Norris's book She has, 
"tis true, but weak eyes, which Mr Norris for rea- 
ſons he knew beſt, reſolved to make blind ones, and 
having ſuited his epiſtle to that ſuppoſition, could not 
be hindered from publiſhing it ſo, tho' to prevent it, 
my Lady wrote him word, that ſhe was not ſo, and 
© hoped ſhe never ſhould be (58). þ 

[2] He choſe to decline it] In the preface to his 
Caſe of Ireland tated, in order to ſhew that he was 
prompted to that undertaking purely for the ſake of his 
country, without any view of private intereſt or advan- 
tage: he expreſſes himſelf thus, I have no concern 
in the woollen trade, I am no ways intereſted in the 
forfeitures or grants, I am not at all ſollicitous whether 
the Biſhop or Society of Derry recover the lands they 
conteſt about . Whence we may infer that he look- 
ed upon the commiſſion for forfeited eſtates to be too 
invidious an employment for him to accept, who was 
plainly too not of a covetous diſpoſition : but beſides, 
though he was ſatisfied of the juſtice of ſuch forfeitures 
in general, yet he thought in this particular ſtatute of 
forfeitures, enough had not been left to the Parliament 
of Ireland. It had been urged that the wars in Ire- 
land had given the Engl ſh a juſt title to the lands and 
inheritances of the rebels. 
if we conſider the wars of Ireland, we ſhall obſerve 
the common,.caſe of wars between two common ene- 
mies. Ours are rather rebellions, or rather inteſtine, 

* commotions, 
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MOL VN E UX. 
intereſt of. his country, ſo in Parliament he was zealous for promerng the linnen manu- 
factory there, which was much encouraged by Queen Mary (IH): but with ſingular ardency 
he eſpouſed the cauſe of their woollen manufactory, when he conceived it to be oppreſſed 
by the Engliſh Government; and, as ſoon as that affair came to a criſis, he drew his 
boldly-[ R] in defence of his country's independency. The piece, produced by this noble 
effort, was intituled, The Caſe of Ireland's being bound by A, of Parliament in England, 2 —＋ 
fated [S J. It was not publiſhed *cill the beginning of the year 1698, which happened to ames Hackihoa 
be a little while after the caſe was determined againſt his opinion by the Engliſh Parlia- „f Tullymere. 
ment (m). He had given Mr Locke a hint of his thoughts upon this ſubject before it 


th. 
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(11) See his letter 
to Mr Locke of 
Feb. 3, 1696-7, 
where we learn, 


that the whole 
ſcheme of this 
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it, but dedicated 
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edit. 1723, $v0, 


was quite ready ſor the preſs, and deſired his ſentiments upon the fundamental principle 


* commotions, that is, the Iriſh Papiſts riſing againſt the 
* King and Proteſtants of Ireland ; and then tis plain, 
* that if theſe latter, by the affiſtance of their brethren 
* of England and their purſe, do prove victorious, the 
people of England ought to be fully repaid. But 
* then the manner of their payment, and in what way 
it ſhall be levied, ought to be left to the people of 
Ireland in Parliament aſſembled ; and ſo it was, af- 
* ter the rebellion of forty-one. The adventurers then 
«* were at vaſt charges, and there were ſeveral acts of 
* Parliament in England made for their reimburſement, 
by diſpoſing to them the rebels lands ; but after all, it 
* was thought reaſonable that the Parliament of Ireland 
* ſhould do this in their own way, and therefore the 
acts of ſettlement and explanation made all the for- 
mer Engliſh aQts of no force. In like manner we al- 
* low that England ought to be repaid all their expen- 
ces in ſuppreſſing this late rebellion; all we defire is, 
* that in preſervation of our own rights and liberties, 
* we may do it in our methods regularly in eur own 
Parliament (59). 

[R] He drew his pen bholaly] It ſeems ſome threat- 
nings againſt him were whiſpered about, which made 
him cautious of his behaviour. In a letter to Mr 
Locke dated at Dublin April 19th, this year, 1698, 
he expreſſes his apprehenfions in theſe terms: Till I 
either ſee how the Parliament at Weſtminſter is diſpo- 
ſed to take it [his book], or ill I ſee them riſen, I 
don't think it adviſeable for me to go on t'other ſide 


the water, tho" I am not apprehenſive of any miſchief i 


from them, yet God knows what reſentments captious 
men may take on ſuch occafions . And in the pre- 
face to the book, I have heard, ſays he, that it has 
been ſaid, that perhaps I might run ſome hazard in 
* attempting this argument: but I am not at all ap- 
prehenſive of any ſuch danger. We are in a miſera- 
* ble condition, indeed, if we might not be allowed to 
* complain when we think we are hurt, and to give 
* our reaſons with all modeſty and ſubmiſſion T. But 
* were it otherwiſe, it would not in the leaſt diſcou- 
rage me in an attempt where I think my cauſe good 
* and my country concerned 

[S] The caſe of Ireland, fc.) As this piece contains 
all or moſt of what can be ſaid on this ſubject, which is 
very intereſſing, we ſhall give a ſhort and conciſe ac- 
count of it, as follows: He begins with obſerving that, 
the claim of the Engliſh Parliament muſt be founded 


ters of record. Wherefore, he firſt ſhews from Gyral- 
Roger Hoveden, Matthew Paris, 
John Brumpton, that Ireland was not properly ſo con- 
quered by Henry IT. as to give the Parliament of 
England any juriſdiction over Treland and though it 
were conquered, he maintains, that even a juſt con- 
queſt gives no right over the liberties and eſtates of po- 
llerity, being only a perſonal right over the actual op- 
poſers; for the proof of which, he refers to Mr Locke's 
Treatiſe on Civil Government, ch. 16. 3. Granting 
this to be wrong, he urges that ſuch conceſſions have 
been made by the Conquerors to the people of Ireland, 


of England, ann. 1210. That his ſon H. III. who came 
to the crown 19 Oct. 1216. did grant them in Nov. 
following a magna charta dated at Briſtol Nov. 1 2th, 
ann. regni primo, which was the ſame that he granted 
to England ann. regni nono. The ſame H III. ann. 
regni 12, provided "that all the laws of England 
ſhould be obſerved in Ireland, and that K. John's char- 
ter ſhould be kept inviolably ; and that from the time 
of theſe two Kings, the two kingdoms were governed 
under one head, the King of England, yet fo as both 
remained ſeparate and diſtin in their ſeveral juriſdic- 
tions, as thoſe of Scotland, and are without any ſubor- 
dination. He urges, that theſe laws of England, thus 
received voluntarily in Ireland, muſt be the law of 
Parliament and the common law. He then proceeds 
to ſhew, that the ſtatutes paſſed in England from the 
reign of H. III. were not in force in Ireland till 

were allowed and publiſned by the Parliament there; 
and that the Engliſh ſtatutes ſince, which are in force 


in Ireland, though not allowed by that Parliament, are 


only declaratory of the old common law, and not in- 
troductory of a new law ; of all which he gives a great 
number of inſtances in particular ſtatutes made in Eng- 
land, which never were in force in Ireland till fo re- 
ceived and ſo enacted by that Parliament. In this place 
he takes notice of ſuch ſtatutes where Ireland is parti- 
cularly mentioned, and of Lord Chief Juſtice Huſſey's 
opinion in H. VIIth's time, that the ſtatutes made in 
England ſhall bind thoſe of Ireland, which he allows 
in — caſes might be true, viz. when the Iriſh had 
their repreſentatives in the Engliſh Parliament, which 
he ſhews they had upon ſome occaſions, in Edw. the 
Firſt's reign, and Edw. the Third, and Oliver Crom- 
well's Parliament. He concludes therefore, that this 
practice began in 1641: he gives an account how it 
aroſe, and concludes that the three acts of Charles the 
Second, one againſt planting tobacco, another for en- 
couraging ſhipping and navigation, and a third pro- 
hibiting the exportation of wool from Ireland to any 
country except England, did effectually bind them ſo, 
as they did not tranſgreſs them ; but how rightfully they 
do this, ſays he, is the matter in queſtion. This I am 
ſure of, that before theſe acts, the eldeſt of which is 
not over thirty ſeven years, there is not one poſitive 
full precedent to be met with in all the ſtatute books 
of an Engliſh act bindirg the kingdom of Ireland. 
And on this argument we may venture to aſſert, that 
theſe are at leaſt innovations on us, as not being war- 
ranted by any former precedents: and ſhall proceed- 
ings, continues he, only of thirty ſeven years ſtanding, 
be urged againſt a nation to deprive them of their rights 
and liberties, which they enjoyed for five hundred 
years before, and which were invaded without and 
againſt their conſent, and, from that day to this, have 
been conſtantly complained of. As to the act for ta- 
king the oaths to King William, he ſays, their com- 
pliance to it way purely voluntary, becauſe of the bene- 
fit of it to Ireland, and not from the right they con- 
cluded to be in the legiſlators. He infiſts ſtrongly on a 
record in Richard the Third's time, wherein are theſe 


as are inconſiſtent with the aforeſaid claim; for this he 
produces precedents, records, and hiſtory, ſhewing the 
gradual ſteps by which the laws of England were intro- 
duced into Ireland. Here he cites Matthew Paris ad 
ann. 1172. vit. H II. and Coke's Inftit. 4. ch. 1 
and 76, who mentions the modus tenendi Parlimento- 
rum, granted by H II. a copy of which original 
modus, he gives from the record itſelf. He maintains 
that the donation of Ireland by H. IT. to his ſon K. 
John, before he came to the crown of England} proves 
the former to be a ſeparate and diſtiat kingdom from 


words: Hibernia habet Parliamentum & faciunt leges (60) This piecs 
& noftra ſlatuta non ligant eos quia non mittunt milites ws anſwered by 
ad Parliamentum. As to writs of error lying from the * — 
King's-bench in Ireland to that of England, he ob- 22 
ſerves that practice ariſes from the King's ſuppoſed pre- of the Parlia- 
ſence in the latter, while he reſides in that kingdom; ment of England, 
and if he ſhould reſide in Ireland, ſuch writs would lie '2 —_— do a 
from the Engliſh King's bench to that of Ireland, and — ork 
therefore the Engliſh Parliament cannot from hence 

claim any _ of juriſdiftion in Ireland, becauſe they 


neux of Dublin, 
Eſq; entituled, 
claim a juriſdictiou of their own, and their Court is not 


The Caſe of Ire« 


the latter; and xhat after the uniting of the two Baß. the _ Court in that proper ard ſtrict ſenſe that the . 8 
doms in the perſon of John, that King came to Du King's- bench is (60). Chancellor do- 
lin and granted them the ſame Magna Charta with that 5 mers, 
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4132 M OL Y N E U X. 
on which the argument in it was grounded: in anſwer to which, that gentleman intima- 
: ting, that the buſineſs was of too large extent for the ſubject of a letter, propoſed to tal 
the matter over with him in England. This invitation prevailed upon him [T], notwith- 
ſtanding the very infirm ſtate of health under which he laboured at that time, to croſs the 
water once more, as he did in July this year. He ſtaid in England 'till about the middle 
of September; but the pleaſure of this long wiſhed for interview, which he had intended 
(#5) Lethr of to repeat the following ſpring (1), with that dear friend, ſeems to have been purchaſed 
— =_— et Mr at the expence of his life [U]; for ſhortly after he was ſeized with a ſevere fit of his con- 


Ou 27 ORob. ſtitutional diſtemper, 
1698. Familiar 


Letters, P» 275 


the ſtone, which occaſioned ſuch violent wretchings, as burſt a 
blood - veſſel; from which the loſs of blood was fo great, that he was not able to ſtruggle 
with it any longer than two days, expiring on the 11th of October 1698. His body 
being opened, there was found a large ſtone in his right kidney, and ſome ſmall ones in 
his left. He was interred in St Audoen's church in Dublin, in the tomb of his great- 
grandfather Sir William Uſher, near which there is a handſome monument erected to his 
(v6) Ind. p. 173+ memory. In perſon he was ſomething like his friend Mr Locke (oe), of whom, as he 

had frequently done before, ſo, during his ſhort ſickneſs, he ſpoke ſeveral times with great 

reſpect, and in his Will wrote the following clauſe with his own hand: I give and bequrath 

to my excellent friend John Locke, Eſq; author of the Eſſay concerning Human Under- 


(pp) Ibid. p, ſtanding, the ſum of five pounds to buy him a ring, in memory of the value and eſteem I bad 


292, 293+ 


(61) Sir Paul 
ethuen ; he 
was another of 
Lord Wood- 
tock's guardians, 


for him (pp). 


[T] This argument prevailed.) In a letter to Mr 
Locke dated March 15th, 1697, having informed 
his friend of the diſappointment he had met with in his 
deſign of coming to Bath that ſpring, by being choſen, 
by the King's directions, one of the guardians of the 
young Lord Woodſtock, he proceeds thus: * Were it 
© only in my health that I am diſappointed, I could 
© the eafier bear it; but I am delayed from embracing 
* my dear friend, which is moſt grievous of all. Yet 
© I hope it will be ſo but for a time; for if my Lord 
© Chancellor (61) comes over in any convenient ſeaſon, 
© I will certainly get looſe. But this I cannot hope 
* for, *till the Parliament in England riſes. I ſhould 
be glad to know from you when that is expected; 
for indeed they bear very hard upon us in Ireland. 
How juſtly they can bind us without our content and 
« repreſentatives, I leave the author of the tvs treatiſes 
* of government to conſider. But of this I ſhall trouble 
* you further another time, for you will hear more 
* hereafter.” To this Mr Locke having anſwered, that 
he ſaw no likelihood of the Parliament's riſing yet a 
good while, and begged him not to defer his journey 
on that or any other account, and urges the matter in 
theſe terms: * Among other things I would be glad to 


that ſubject, only let you and I try what good we 
can do for thoſe whom we wiſh well to. Great 
things have ſometimes been brought about from ſmall 
beginnings well laid together (62).“ This, fays Mr 
Molyneux, in his reply, is irreſiſtible (63); I had 
thoughts of coming into England, as I have told 
you, on occaſion of my health, but fince the receipt of 
your's of April 6th, which came to my hands but this 
morning, that confideration weighs but little with me. 
The deſire of ſeeing and converſing with you has 
drowned all other expectations from my journey: and 
now I am reſolved to accompliſh it, let what will come 
on't.— I ſhall embrace you, God willing, as ſoon as 
ever the Parliament of England riſes.” He then pro- 
ceeds to mention the reaſon of his waiting that event, 
viz. his Caſe of Ireland's being bound, &c. which was 
then printed, and ſome copies for Mr Locke and his 
friends upon the road to England, after which, deſi- 
ring that friend's opinion of it, he writes as follows : 
* I cannot pretend this to be an accompliſhed perfor- 
mance, it was done in haſte, and intended to over- 
take the proceedings at Weſtminſter, but it comes 
too late for that: what effect it may poſſibly have in 
time to come, God and the wiſe Council of England 


* talk with you before I die, is that which you ſuggeſt 
© at the bottom of the firſt page of your letter. I am 
mightily concerned for the place meant in the queſtion 
about which you ſay you will aſk the author of the trea- 
tiſe you mention, and wiſh extremely well to it, and 
would be very glad to be informed by you what would 


only knows. But were it again under my hands, 
I could conſiderably amend and add to it (64). 


three years before, and was ſo much ſubject upon any 
ſlight cold to returns of that diſorder, that it drew the 
be beſt for it, and debate with you the ways to com- following expreſſion from him in 1696. It is a me- 

ſe it. But this can't be done by letters, the ſub- * lancholy thought to me, that fince I have had the 
ject is of too great extent, the views too large, and * honour of your correſpondence, it has hardly ever 
the particulars too many to be ſo managed. Come happened, that when both you and I have made an 
therefore yourſelf, and come as well prepared in that apology for our long ſilence, that it has not been 
matter as you can. But if you talk with others on drawn from want of health. P 
that point there, mention not me to any body on 


MOLYNEUX [SAamvEL], ſon to the preceding, was born at Cheſter about the 
middle of July 1689 (a); being deſcended from a ſickly mother, his conſtitution was 
delicate, yet he was very healthful in his infancy (4). As he was an only child, his father, 
who was extremely fond of him, made it the chief, if not the fole, buſineſs of his life to 
educate him; wherein he followed the plan laid down by his friend Mr Locke, who occa- 
ſionally gave him his advice; and, in return, he ſent that gentleman an account of his 
extraordinary progreſs. By which it appears, that when he was but juſt turned of five, 
he could read perfectly well, and, on the globes, could trace out, and point to all the 
noted parts, countries, and cities, in the world, both land and ſea. By five and a half he. 
could perform many of the plaineſt problems on the globe, as the longitude and latitude, 
the antipodes, the time with them and other countries, &c. and this by way of play 
and diverſion, ſeldom called to it, never chid or beaten for it. About the ſame age he 
could read any number of figures, not exceeding fix places, break it as you pleaſe by 
cyphers. By the time he was fix he could manage a compaſs, ruler, and pencil, very 
prettily, and perform-many little geornetrical tricks, and advanced to wricing and arith- 
metick ; and, in Auguſt 1695, had been about three months at Latin, under a proper 
tutor. He could then read a Gazette, and in the large maps of Sanſon could ſhew moſt 
of the remarkable places as he read along, and turn to the proper maps. He had been 
ſhewn ſome dogs diſſected, and could give ſome little account of the grand traces of Ana- 
tomy. 


(a) Familiar 
Letters between 
Mr Locke, &c. 


P. 123. 


4 3 


(62) Locke to 
Molyneur, dated 
Oares April 6, 
1693, Familiar 


(63) Dated Dubs 
lin April 19, 
1698. Idid. p. 
269, & ſeq, 


(64) This was 


[U] He fell into his conſlitutional diſerder.] He had done in the 20 
been ſeized with a ſevere fit of the ſtone colic about dition, in 1770, 


Vos 


(65) In z letter 
to Locke, dated 


Dov. June 6, 
1695, Familiar 
Letters p. 147» 


(1) Theſe letters 
ſew him to have 
been well read in 


his faculty, 


(2) Familiar 
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tomy. As to his morals, no child had ever his paſſions more perfectly at command. He 


was obedient and obſervant to the niceſt 
and active (c). 


particular, and at the ſame time ſprightly, ul, 
He continued to proceed ſuitably to theſe beginnings as 984 e 


ng as his father 


lived (4), who at his death left him to the care and management of his brother Dr Tho- 


mas Molyneux, an excellent ſcholar and Phyſician at Dublin [4]. This 


gentleman un- 


dertook the truſt in a full reſolution to execute it, with all the regard poſſible to his brother's 
memory, and the benefit of his child (e); and no doubt our author had all the advantages (4 Ibid. p. 293. 


which a genteel fortune could give him for improving his talents, and the 


attained ſhews he deſerved them all; for, at the age of manhood, he was allowed to be 
one of the politeſt and moſt accompliſhed gentlemen either in that country or in England, 
where his preſent Majeſty, when he was Prince of Wales, appointed him his Secretary. 
For the convenience of executing this office, he had a houſe at Kew near Richmond, where, 
Aſtronomy being his favourite ſtudy, he ſet himſelf to make ſuch improvements in that 


ſcience as his fortune enabled him to do, 


In this ſpirit, about the year 1723, he applied 


himſelf to find out a convenient method for making the ſpecula for Sir Iſaac Newton's 
reflecting teleſcope; and being afliſted therein by Mr Bradley, the preſent Aſtronomer 
Royal (), they finiſhed a good inſtrument of twenty-ſix inches in May 1724, and after- 


wards another of eight feet. 


The principal deſign was to reduce the method of making 


3133 


(e) Ibid, p. 144. 
(4) Ibid. p. 218. 


perfection he 


He was then 
Savilian Profeſſor 
of Aſtronomy at 


theſe inſtruments to ſome degree of certainty and eaſe, to the intent, that the difficulty in Oxford. 
making them, and the danger in miſcarrying, might no longer diſcourage any workman 


from attempting the ſame for publick fale. 


Accordingly, as ſoon as they were fatisfied as 


to moſt of the circumſtances in this performance, they communicated the whole proceſs of 
the operation (g) to Mr Scarlet, an Optician near St Anne's church Soho, and Mr Hearne, 
a Mathematical Inftrument- Maker in Dogwell court White- Friars, who afterwards fuc- 


ceeded in making theſe teleſcopes; and Mr Molyneux preſented one of his own making (4) $ a draught 
to his majeſty John the Fifth King of Portugal (5). In the year 1725, he erected a ver 


accurate inſtrument of his own contrivance, in order to determine, if poſſible, that grand 8 bony 
| aſtronomical defideratum, the annual parallax of the fixed ſtars. 


This had been attempted 


by Dr Hooke, Mr Flamſtead, and others (i), without ſucceſs. Mr Molyneux followed 
the method of Dr Hooke in ſome reſpects (x); as in taking the zenith diſtances of the Y* 

brighteſt ſtar in the Dragon's head at the times of it's tranſits over the meridian, and alſo —— 
in the form of his inſtrument, conſtructed almoſt upon the ſame principles with the doc- 
tor's, but executed to a degree of exactneſs vaſtly greater, and chiefly owing to the care 


and contrivance of Mr George Graham, the beſt workman in Europe. 


was all along 


Our Aſtronomer 


obliged the publick with a very accurate hiſtory of it in a letter to Dr Halley (1), con- 
taining not only an account of ſeveral new and ſurprizing phænomena that attended the 
obſcrvations (which he carried on and repeated after Mr Molyneux's deceaſe), but alſo a 
compleat diſcovery of the true cauſe of them ; which at laſt enabled him to ſettle the point 
in queſtion, and to draw from it ſome admirable conſequences relating to the propagation 
of light, by which the earth's annual motion in her orbit was firſt aſcertained; theſe 
being eſteemed to be ſome of the fineſt diſcoveries that have been made ſince the invention 


of teleſcopes, we ſhall give the ſubſtance of them below (BJ. Our ingenious and h 


[A] Dr Thomas Molyneux) This gentleman was 
younger brother to Mr William Molyneux; he was 
bred at Leyden, where he firſt became known to Mr 
Locke about the year ,1675, with whom he kept a 
correſpondence (1) as well as his brother, from the year 
1692: before he left Holland, he ſent an account of 
Mr Lewenhoek's microſcopes to the Royal Society, of 
which he became a Fellow in 1686, and communicated 
ſeveral curioſities to that Society, which are printed in 
their Tranſactions. He had always preſerved an in- 
violable affection, and cultivated a ſtrict friendſhip, 
with his brother, at whoſe death he had been ſettled 
ſome time in the practice of his profeſſion at Dublin, 
and was married and had two daughters (2). 

[B] We fall give the ſubſlance of it below.) The 
reſult of the obſervations upon the bright ſtar in the 
dragon's head marked q by Bayer (3), was this. Be- 
ginning from Decemb. 3d, 1725, it's diſtance from the 
zenith being taken ſeveral days, at the time of it's 
tranfit over the meridian, there appeared no material 
difference in the obſervations. On Decemb. 17th, it 
paſſed a little more ſoutherly from the zenith than be- 
fore, and till more on the z th, which was matter of 
ſurprize, both becauſe no ſenſible alteration of paral- 
lax could ſo ſoon be expected in this ſtar at that time 
of the year; ard becauſe it was the contrary way to 
what it would have been, had it eeded from an 
annual parallax. About the beginning of March 1726, 
the ſtar was found to be 20%/ more ſoutherly, than at 
the time of the firſt' obſervation, and ſeemed to have 
arrived at it's utmoſt limits ſouthwards. By the middle 
of April, it appeared to be returning back again to- 


onou- 
rable 


wards the north, and about the beginning of June it 
paſſed at the ſame diſtance from the zenich, as it had 


done in December, when it was firſt obſerved. From 


that time it continued to move northwards till Septem- 
ber following, when it again became ſtationary, being 
then near 20 more northerly than in Jane, and no 
leſs than 39“ more northerly than it was in March. 
From September it returned towards the ſouth, till it 
arrived in December at the ſame fituation it was in at 
that time twelve months, allowing for the difference of 


(g) It is printed 
in Smith's Op- 
ticks, art. 734 
to 789. 


and deſcription of 
art. 913 


(i) See Dr Wal- 
lis s Works, 
Vol. III. and 


propoſal to our 
author's father, 
for inquiring into 


this parallax in 


aſſiſted in the proſecution of this noble deſign by Mr Bradley, who has — 


orbit, which is 
printed in Phil. 
Tranſ. No. 202. 


(+) See Hooke's 
rem. 


LI. 


(7) Ir is printed 
in Phil. Tranſ. 
No. 406. 
Abridgm. Vol. 
VI. p. 167. 


declination on account of the preceſſion of the equinox. 


By the like obſervations made on a ſmall ſtar almoſt 
oppoſite in right aſcenſion to draconis, and at about 
the ſame diſtance from the north pole of the equator, 
it appeared to change it's declination 19%, that is 
about half as much as draconis did in the ſame time: 
Which plainly proved, as Mr Bradley obſerves, that 
theſe apparent changes were not owing to a nutation 
of the earth's axis, ſince the changes on this account 
would have been nearly equal in theſe ſtars, as lying 


near the ſolſtitial colure. Upon comparing the obſer- 


vations with each other, it was diſcovered in both theſe 
ſtars, that the apparent difference of declination, rec- 
koned from the limits abovementioned, was always 
nearly proportionable to the verſed fine of the ſun's 
diftance from the equinoctial points: and that the 
whole difference of declination in theſe ftars, was as 
the fine of the latitude of each reſpeQively. After a 
year's obſervation upon many other ſtars in different 
parts of the heavens, made with a new inſtrument ſet up 
at Wanſtead in 1727, Mr Bradley found out ſome 
other properties of their appparent motions, and after 


examining 
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great regard for the improvement of Aſlronomy, by perſecting 


the methods of making teleſcopes both by refract ion and reflection, did not only collect 
and conſider what had been written and practiſed by others, but alſo made feveral new 


experiments of his own contriving, after he 


had ured a moſt compleat apparatus of 


inſtruments for that purpoſe. But in the midſt of theſe thoughts, being appointed a Lord 
Commiſſioner of the Admiralty, he became ſo engaged in publick affairs, that he had not 
(+) B. II. ch. leifure to purſue theſe enquiries any further, and gave his papers to Dr Robert Smith, 

Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Cambridge, whom he invited to make uſe of his houſe and 
ing and grioding apparatus of inſtruments, in order to finiſh what he had left imperfect. But as he died 
ſoon after, the doctor loſt that opportunity; whereupon, ſupplying what was unfiniſhed 
by our honourable author from Mr Huygens and others, he publiſhed the whole in his 


Compleat Treatiſe of Optics (m). 


Mr Molyneux married the Lady Elizabeth, fiſter to 


the Earl of Efſex, but had no iflue by her (1). 


examining and rejecting two or three hypotheſes, by 
which he attempted to ſolve them, at laſt he conjectured, 
that all theſe phznomena proceeded from the progreſſive 
motion of light, and the earth's annual motion in her or- 
bit. For he perceived, that if light was propagated not 
inſtantly but in time, the apparent place of a fixt object 
would not be the ſame when the eye is at reſt, as when it 
is moving in any other direction than that of a line paſ- 
fing through the eye and object; and that when the eye 
is moving in different directions, the apparent place of 
the object would be different. Mr Bradley having appli- 
ed his obſervations to the parallax in declination of ſtars 
in any fituation whatever, to his theory further purſued, 
aſſures us, they all conſpire to prove that the greateſt pa 
rallax is about 40 or 41 ſeconds, and thinks the medium 
40% 1 cannot differ ſo much as one ſecond from the truth. 
Hence the velocity of ſtar - light comes out 10210 times 
greater than the velocity of the earth's motion round 
the ſun. From what has been ſaid Mr Bradley infers : 
1. That the lights of all thoſe ſtars arrive at the earth 
with equal velocities. 2. That unleſs their diſtances 
from us are all equal (which for other reaſons beſides 
that of their different luſtre, is highly improbable) 
their lights are propagated uniformly to all diſtances 
from them. 3. That the velocity of ſtar-light is ſuch 
as carries it through a ſpace equal to the ſun's diſtance 
from us in 80 13, this time being to the time in which 
the earth might deſcribe that diſtance with the velocity 
of her mean motion round the ſun as 1 to 10210, and 
this latter time to half a year, as the diameter of a 
circle to it's circumference. 4. That the time ſo de- 
termined can ſcarce differ 5 or 10 ſeconds from the 
truth, which is ſuch a degree of exactneſs, as can never 
be expected from the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites. 5. 
That as this determination of the velocity of ſtar-light 
comes out a medium, among ſeveral determinations, of 
the velocity of the ſun's light reflected from thoſe ſatel- 
lites ; we may reaſonably conclude, that the velocities 
of theſe lights are equal. And laſtly, fince it is highly 
probable that the velocity of the ſun's emitted hght 
is alſo equal to-that of ftar-light ; it is equally proba- 
ble, that it's velocity is not altered by reflection into 


the ſame medivm. Upon this theory farther purſued, 
Mr Bradley proceeds ſynthetically, by aſſuming the 
maximum of apparent parallax as determined above, 
and calculating tables of the differences in declination 
of draconis ſituated near the ſolſtitial colure, and of 
y urſæ majnris nearer to the equinottial than the ſolſti- 
tial colure; and by comparing the tables with his obſer- 
vations, he found they agreed together throughout the 
year, ſometimes in the very ſame number of ſeconds, 
and that in 50 or 60 obſervations of each ſtar, they 
never differed ſo much as two ſeconds, allowing for the 
variation of declination cauſed by the regreſſion of the 
equinoctial points: Which amounts to a phyſical demon- 
ſtration of the truth of this theory, and does in conſe- 
quence afford a very ſatisfactory anſwer to the point in 
queſtion, concerning the real parallax and diſtance of 
the fixt ſtars. As to which he believes he may venture 
to ſay, that the real parallax in either of the ſtars 
abovementioned does not amount to 2%, being of opi- 
nion that if it were 1, he ſhould have perceived it in 
the great number of obſervations that he made, eſpe- 
cially upon 1. draconis; which agreging with the 
theory, without allowing any thing for a real parallax 
nearly, as well when the ſun was in conjunction with, 
as in oppoſition to, this ſtar; it ſeemed to him very pro- 
bable, that it's real parallax is not ſo great as one ſingle 
ſecond ; and conſequently that it is above 400000 
times further from us than the ſun. Thence it follows, 
that the light by which we now ſee any fixt ſtar, muſt 
have been emitted from it above fix years before, ſo 
that our ſceing the fixt ſtars in any night whatſoever, 
is ſo far from being a proof of their real exiſtence chat 
night, that notwithſtanding our fight of them, they may 
have been extinguiſhed and deftroyed above ſix years 
ago. A conſequence ſo ſtartling to the comprehenſion 
of ordinary readers, who are not qualified to enter into 
the demonſtration, that they are apt to call the truth 
of it in queſtion upon this very account. And as the cer- 
tainty of that depends principally upon the great accu- 
racy of the inſtrument made uſe of in the obſervations, 
Dr Smith has given a draught and deſcription of it 
from a memorandum of Mr Molyneux (4). P 


_ MONK [GEORGE], Duke of Albemarle, the renowned reſtorer of King Charles the 

Second to his crown and kingdoms, was deſcended of a family, ſettled ſo early as the reign 
of Henry the Third [A], at Potheridge in Devonſhire, where he was born on the ſixth of 
December 1608. He was likewiſe chicfly educated there by his grandfather and godfather 
Sir George Smith, with whom he moſtly reſided. He dedicated himſelf to arms from 
his youth, no proviſion being expected from his father Sir Thomas Monk; whoſe 
reduced fortune, however, brought an affront upon him, which was reſented by our young 
warriour in ſuch a ſpirited manner [B], as obliged him to enter into the ſervice ſooner than 


[4] Deſcended of an ancient family.) When our 
General was really poſſeſſed of the ſupreme power of 
the nation in 1659, ſeveral of his flatterers ſollicited 
him to aſſume the crown (1); and in order to ſatisfy 
the people in ſuch a caſe, there came out a pamphlet 
aſſerting his claim thereto (2) : wherein it was obſerved, 
that Sir Thomas Monk of Potheridge married Frances, 
one of the daughters and co heirs of Arthur Plantage- 
net, which Sir Thomas, was alſo grandſon to Hum- 
phry Monk of Potheridge, by his wife Mary, daughter 
and co-heir of Richard Champernoon of Cornwall, who 


and ſlip of the White Roſe, the Houſe of York ; and likewiſe bis 
Richard King of the Romans, 


2 


Was 


was deſcended by the female line, from Edmund Earl 
of Cornwall ſon to Richard, king of the Romans (3). 
[B] Was reſented by our young wariour in ſuch a ſpi- 
rited manner.) Sir Thomas was in danger of being ta- 
in execution, at the time that King Charles the 
Firſt made a progreſs into the weſt, and came to Ply- 
mouth to review the forces intended for the Spaniſh ex- 
ition z and being willing to make an appearance 
uitable to his rank, on that publick occaſion, he ſent 
his ſon George, to make a preſent to the Under-Shefiff 
of the county, and intreat him not to execute 'his war- 


rant againſt him at that particular time; the Under- 


Sheriff accepted the gratuity, and promiſed forbear - 
ance ; notwithſtanding which, he afterwards pin 


hs 
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neceſſary for him, when not quite ſeventeen years of age, 


to enter as a volunteer under his kinſman Sir Richard Greenvile, then lying at Plymouth, 
ing out under Lord Wimbledon, on the ill-concerced and worſe executed 


and juſt upon ſetting 


expedition againſt Spain (d). The ill ſucceſs which attended our young volunteer's firſt 


4) Sir William 


eſſay, neither damped his courage nor changed his martial inclination ; for the very next Talk. 
year he obtained a pair of colours under Sir John Burroughs, in the expedition to the iſle C. Naval 
of Rhee and Rochell z wherein Mr Skinner obſerves (e), It is not eaſy to ſay which were Lines f the Ad. 


greater, the misfortunes of the Engliſh or their courage. 
of that war in 1628, and the following year, being then juſt of age, 


F ro mirals. 
m hence he returned at the end —_— 


he ſerved as Enſign fom Plymo th 


in the Low Countries, firſt under Lord Oxford, and then under Lord Goring, by whom '9 Oe. 1625+ 
he was promoted to the rank of Captain of his own company (). In this ſtation he was ( P. 13. 
concerned in ſeveral ſieges and battles ; and having, in ten years ſervice, by a ſteady and 

cloſe application to the duties of his profeflion, made himſelf an abſolute maſter of the art „ ier, f. 


military, and become extremely uſeful to the ſervice, he retired on a diſguſt given him by 
the Prince of Orange [CJ, and returned to his native country, juſt on the breaking out of 


Live« Englith and 
Foreign, p. 129, 
Lives of the Ad» 


the firſt war between King Charles the Firſt and his Scotiſh ſubjects ( g). The Captain's mirab, Ac. p. 
reputation, backed by the powerful recommendations of the Earl of Leiceſter and Lady "agg 
Carliſl- (H), procured him the rank of Lieutenant- Colonel in the regiment belonging to (x) lidem ibids 


Lord Newport; in which poſt he ſerved in both the King's northern expeditions : wherein 
what little was performed the Lieutenant-Colonel had an ample ſhare in; and, perhaps, 


(2) Skinner, p. 
Lives Englich and 


it was none of that princes leaſt misfortunes, that our hero had ſo ſmall a portion of power gu 

and influence at that critical conjuncture [C 2.] The treaty commenced at Rippon, and Campball, x. 
the ſummoning a Parliament, had ſcarce put an end to the Scotch war, when the horrid 33%: 

Iriſh rebellion broke out; to quell which, Lord Leiceſter was appointed to ſucceed the 

late Earl of Strafford, who went with Colonel Monk there (that Lord having raiſed him 

to that poſt in his own regiment), where he did ſuch conſiderable ſervice, that the Lords- 

Juſtices appointed him Governor of Dublin (i); but the Parliament intervening, that ( We, p. 


authority was veſted in another: and ſoon after, the Colonel returned to England with his 
regiment, along with the reſt of the forces ſent by the Marquis of Ormond, on his 


20» 
7 Lives Engliſh and 
ſigning Foreign, p. 129» 


a truce with the Iriſh rebels, purſuant to the King's orders z which was done on the 1 5th — r 


of September, 1643 


But on the Coloncl's arrival at Briſtol, he was met by orders ſent 


both tom Ircland and Oxford, directing Lord Hawlcy, Governor of Briſtol, to ſecure 


him 'till further orders (&) (D]. 


Howcver, his Lordſhip (on being informed of the un- (4) hn 


juſt ſuſpicions entertained of the Colonel, purely for being an officer under the Earl of 
Leic-ſter, who was nominated by the Parliament to command the forces railed, and paid 
by them for the [riſh ſervice; and trom a fear that he might not willingly enter into a war 
againſt thoſe whole pay he received; and being ſatisfied he had no fort of inclination to 


arreſted Sir Thomas in the face of the county. Our 
young gentleman was ſo irritated at this ſcandalous 
treatment of his father, that he went to Exeter, and 
firſt upbraided, and then caned, the Under Sheriff very 
ſeverely for his double dealing. The Attorney imme- 
diately applied for legal redreſs, and to avoid the ſuit, 
young Mr Monk was obliged to ſhelter himſelf in the 
King's ſervice (4). Whether on his ſo abſconding his 
adverſary dropped a fruitleſs proſecution, or whether 
it was afterwards compounded, is unknown. 

[C] He retired on a diſguſt given bim by the Prince 
of Orange.] Captain Monk having winter quarters aſ- 
figned him at Dort, ſome of his ſoldiers were guilty of 
diſorders; for which, when he would have puniſhed 
them by martial law (he always maintaining a very 
ſtrict diſcipline amongſt his men) the civil magiſtrates 
interfered, and would take cognizance of the affair 
themſelves, infiſting that they could not permit any 
one within their diſtricts, to exerciſe a diſtinct authori- 
ty equal to their own. The Captain claimed his pro- 


Lives Engl:th and 
Foreign, p. 127. 
Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, p. 338. 


per juriſdiction, as it was rather a military than a civil 


affair; but the burghers would not recede from their 

pretenſions, which drew on ſo warm a conteſt, that 

the affair was laid before the Prince of Orange ; who, 
although in a parallel inſtance, he determined in fa- 
vour of the ſword, in the caſe of Sir Richard Cave, 
yet now ſuffered himſelf to be ſo far influenced by the 
counſel of the Heer de Wit (5) (father of the de Wits, 
who made it their conſtant endeavours to deprive his 
ſon of every honour his high birth enticled him to) that 
he pronounced ſentence in the behalf of the Burghers, 
who thereupon, obliged Captain Monk to quit Dort, 


(3) Lives Engliſh 
2 p · 


e) 14, ibid. 


and take up with much worſe quarters (6). This pub- 
lick affront the Captain (who ſeldom forgot or forgave 
one, as the Dutch afterwards experienced to their coſt) 
could not put up with, and therefore he threw up his 
commiſſion, and returned to England (7). 


C 2.] That our hero had ſo ſmall a portion of power 


(7) Skinner, p · 
15. 
339. 


fide with them), ſuffered him to proceed to Oxtord on his bare parole; where he ſo fully 
juſtified himſelf to Lord Digby, tne then Secretary of State, that he was by that noble- 


and influence at that critical conjunFure.) Lord Newport 
being General of the Ordnance, the Scots preſſed ſo 
hard on his quarters, that the artillery was in great 
danger of falling into their hands, and was ſaved chief- 
ly by the courage and conduct of the Lieutenant-Cola- 
nel, who diſpoſed his men to ſuch advantage, the Scots 
durſt not venture to attack him in his retreat to New- 
caſtle, where the whole train was ſeized by the enemy 
(8). Dr Skinner alſo relates, that When the Earl of 
* Strafford, General of the Army, moved the King, in- 
© ſtead of treating further with ſuch inſolent rebels, to 
0 give him leave to charge them ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Monk was one of thoſe few that earneſtly urged a 
battle, and gave very good reaſons for the ſecurity of 
© the event; and was many times afterwards heard to 
* diſcourſe it with a particular indignation, that fo 
© brave a force of horſe and foot, able to hawe reduced 
* better army than the Covenanters could have raiſed, 
* and another kind of kingdom than Scotland, ſhould be 
© ſo baſely betrayed and baffled by thoſe, who had in- 
© fluence upon or betrayed the counſels of the late 
King (9). 

[D] Dire&ing Lord Hawley - - - - to ſecure him till 
further orders.) Ludlow, in his Memoirs (10), tells us (10) Ludlow's 
the Colonel made ſome ſcruple to quit the Iriſh ſervice, Memoirs, fol. 
and engage in that againſt the Parliament in England; it. 1751, p. 30. 
and was for that reaſon ſecured on board aſhip, while thoſe 
forces were embarking, leſt he ſhould have obſtructed 
their going over. This ſeems to have ſome foundation, 
fince kinner takes notice {11), that the Marquis 
ſent orders, as well as Lord Digby, to Lord Hawley, 
to ſecure the Colonel as ſoon as he ſhould arrive at Bri- 
ſtol ; and there is no doubt but that it was theſe ill im- 

reſſions which prevailed on the King to take away 
his commiſſion ſo ſuddenly. Mr Campbell ſays, Ma- 
jor Warren was not eaſily prevaited upon to accept the (12) Lives ef th 
regiment (12). * 
ä II. f. 3%. 
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man introduced to his Majeſty : but his regiment was given to Colonel Warren, who had 
been his Major, In order to make him amends for this precipitancy, the King raiſed 
him to the rank of Major-General in the Iriſh brigade, then commanded by Lord Byron, 
and employed in the ſiege of Nantwich in Cheſhire ; to which poſt Major-General Monk 
ſpeedily repaired, but arrived only time enough to ſhare in the unfortunate ſurpriſal of that 
whole brigade by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who brought a conſiderable body of the Parlia- 
ment's forces to the relief of that place; from whence he ſent to Hull, amongſt the other 
priſoners, the Major-General, who was in a ſhort time conveyed from thence to the Tower 
of London, where he remained in cloſe confinement 'till the 13th of November, 1646; 
when, at the ſollicitation of his kinſman Lord Liſle (eldeft ſon to the Earl of Leiceſter), 
who, on the Marquis of Ormond's declaring for the King, was made Deputy of that 
kingdom by the Parliament, he took the Covenant, engaged with the Parliament, and 
agreed to accept a command under them in the Iriſh ſervice, as the only means to be en- 


larged from his tedious confinement (/ EJ. Lord Leiceſter and the Colonel ſet out on 


their journey to Ireland the 28th of January after; but as the Marquis of Ormond refuſed 
- obedience to the orders of the Parliament, nor would deliver up the city of Dublin to 


their Deputy without the King's command; Lord Liſle and his forces were obliged to 
ſteer for Cork, near which they landed; but not being able to do any great matters, and 
his Lordſhip's commiſſion expiring, on the 17th of April he embarked again for England, 
together with Colonel Monk (n): who was not long in a ſtate of inactivity, having the 
command in chief of all the Parliament's forces in the north of Ireland conferred upon 
him, together with the regiment late Colonel Broket's (n); whereupon he returned tor 
the third time to Ireland, and landed at Belfaſt (o). The Scots under the command of 
Major-General Monroe refuſing to join the Engliſh in the ſervice of the Parliament, Colo- 
nel Monk was prevented from entering into action fo ſoon as he choſe ; but being joined 
by Colonel Michael Jones, he made large amends [F], and diſputed the poſicſſion of 
Ulſter very warmly with Owen Roe O'Neal, obliging him to raiſe the ſiege of London- 
derry ; and by ſecuring the corn and forage, and laying waſte the country, almoſt famiſhed 
his army (q): he likewiſe managed fo well the tilling and improving thoſe parts in his 
poſſeſſion, and was ſo provident in diſpoſing the booties from time to time brought in by 
his parties, that he made the Iriſh war nearly maintain icfelf, « The Parliament at Weſt- 
* minſter, ſays Mr Skinner (7), having too many irons in the fire, to take any care of 


© money or proviſion for an army in the north of Ireland.“ 


LEJ 4s the only means to be enlarged from his tedi- 
ous confinement. ] The Major-General's father dying 
juſt before he was confined (13), and leaving him (as 
his ſecond ſon) only a ſmall annuity, which was now 
but very ill paid, he was reduced to great hardſhips in 
—— ; and would have ſuffered ſtill more, had not the 

ing ſent him an hundred pounds (a great ſum for his 
Majeſty then much diſtreſſed) from Oxford ; and his 
brother furniſhed him with the like ſum at two diffe- 
rent payments, as we find by the following letter ſent 
by him to his elder brother, Thomas Monk, Eſq; *1I 


wrote unto you by Captain Bley, in which letter I 


(14) Webſter's 
Preface to Skins 
ner's Life of Ge- 
neral Monk, &c. 
N 19, 20. 


Skinner, 
( 5). 


did deſire you to ſend me ſome money. I have re- 
© ceived fifty pounds by your order long ſince, for 
* which 1 return you many thanks. My neceflities 
Rare ſuch, that they inforce me to intreat you to 
* furniſh me with fifty pounds more, as ſoon as poſ- 
* ſible you may, and you ſhall very much oblige me 
* in it. I ſhall intreat you to be mindful of me, con- 
* cerning my exchange, for, I doubt, all my friends 
* have forgotten me. I earneſtly intreat you therefore, 
* if it lies in your power, to remember me concerning 


* my liberty; and fo, in haſte, I reſt, 
* Your faithful brother 


From the Tower this 6th 


and ſervant 
of Novemb. 1644 (14). 


* George Monk.“ 
Notwithſtanding the neglect and preſſures mentioned 


in this letter, he would never liſten to any terms made 
him by the Parliamentarians, whilſt the King had 
any army on foot, though he wanted not many and 
good offers for his enlargement, upon acceptance of a 
commiſſion to ſerve them (15); but now, the King be- 
ing in the hands of his enemies, and Lord Liſle, from 
whom he had received many favours whilſt in priſon, 
offering him a Colonel's commiſſion, he readily em- 
braced it, as he had been engaged againſt the Iciſh 
rebels before, to oppoſe whom to the utmoſt, he 
thought was entirely conſiſtent with the duty he owed, 
and had hitherto inviolably maintained, to the King : 
in which ſentiment he went to take his leave of his fel- 


low-priſoners, and particularly of Dr Matthew Wren, 


Yet, notwithſtanding theſe 
ſmall 


Biſhop of Ely, whoſe bleſſing he requeſted, telling him, 
He was now going to do the King the beſt ſervice he 
could againſt the rebels in Ireland, and hoped he ſhould 
one day do him further ſervice in England (16). The 
writer of his life in that collection called Lives Eng- 
liſ and Foreign, gives another turn to this incident, 
ſuggeſting that he was guilty of ingratitude to the King; 
for having mentioned the hundred pounds which he re- 
ceived from the royal bounty, * Yet, (ſays he) not 
long after, when my Lord Lifle ſucceeded his father, 
the Earl of Leiceſter, in the government of Ireland, 
the Colonel hearkened to the offers that were made 
* him by the new Deputy, who held his power of the 
* Parliament. He propoſed to Monk his enlargement 
and a regiment, if he would qualify himſelf, and 
November 13th, 1646, the Colonel made his appli- 
cation to the Houſe of Lords, informing them, that 
he had taken the ſolemn League and Covenant, and 
was ready to take the negative oath. On which 
compliance the Lords recomme::ded him to the Com- 
mons to grant him a commiſſion, in conſideration of 
his valour and his fkill in military affairs. The Com- 
mons, believing they might truſt him after he had 
given ſuch convincing proofs of his diſpoſition 
towards them, agreed to the deſire of the Lords.“ 
This reſolution was carried with only the ſingle ne- 
gative of Mr William Cawley (17). 
cult matter to juſtify Colonel Monk from this charge 
of ingratitude, for accepting the command now off: 


(16) 
p. 28 


Campbell, þ, 
141. 


Skinner, 


in (17) Lives Top 
It were no diffi . 
p · 131, 172. 
- Ludlow's Me- 


ed him; but perhaps it is not eaſy to vindicate his be- moi, fol. f. bc. 


haviour from 1648 to 1659. i 
[F] He made large amends.) He firſt carried Be 
hor Caſtle by ſtorm, and then took Nabor; and then, 
with the aſſiſtance of Colonel Jones, drove the Iriſh 
from Port- Leſter and Aſboy, and carried off a great 
booty. He likewiſe defeated and took Major-Gene- 
ral Monroe, whom he ſent to England by order of the 
Parliament, who gave Captain Brough 200 J. for 
that ſervice, and voted 500 J. to Colonel Monk, con- 
ſtituting him Governour of Carrickfergus and Belfaſt, 
for the ſame, and for the victory he had obtained the 
24th of May 1648, over Macartey, killing eight 


hundred of his men, and taking as many priſoners, 
with all their arms and baggage (18), 
5 [6] 4 


(13) Lives E- 
li and Fot 
pP · 131. 


— 
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ſmall fucceſſes, the ſuperiority of the Marquis of Ormond and Lord Inchequin, at the A 
head of the Royaliſts, and the unconquerable diſtruſt of the Scots, ro whom moſt of his 
garriſon of Dundalk revolted on their approach to that place, reduced him to the neceſſity 


of entering into a treaty with that bold Iriſh leader; who deceiving him, he was obliged 
to ſurrender Dundalk to Lord Inchequin, and return to Enyland, where he was called to 
an account by the Parliament; for having treated with the Iriſh rebels : an affront he never 


TY 
my 


(5) Niem ibid. forgave (5) [G]. He was perhaps the more offended with this treatment, as he was not 
— — employed in the reduction of Ireland under Oliver Cromwell, who, all accounts 


a 5 
received conſiderable advantage from this very treaty made between O' Neal and the Colo. 


(0 Skinner, ubi ne! (7). During this inactivity, his elder brother dying without iſſue male, the family /y) Lives Eng- 

yrs eſtate by entail devolved upon him, and he repaired it from the ruinous condition in which 2 

(x) lem, f. 33 his father and brother had left it (u). He had ſcarce ſettled his private affairs, when he Li* of Oliver . 
was called to ſerve againſt the Scots (who had proclaimed King Charles the Second in that A 
kingdom) under Oliver Cromwell, by whom he was made Lieutenant-General of the 
Artillery, and had a regiment given him, compoſed of fix companies taken out of Fen- (=) Heth's Fla 

„ Lives Erg- wick's, and (ix out of Sir Arthur Haſlerig's (w). In this poſt he was extremely ſerviceable R 

* to Cromwell, particularly at the famous battle of Dunbar ; where perſonally charging and (« a) Flagellum, 


PD. IIz, 


136, „ routing Lower's regiment, he led the way to that compleat victory there obtained by the 


. | | Ludlow's Me- K 
1 "i Engliſh forces (x) [H]. After this victory, the Lieutenant-General was employed in diſ- moirs. b 147, 
live of the 41. perſing a body of irregulars, known by the name of Moſs-troopers ; and reducing Dar- 2 11 
3 lington, Roſwell, Brothwick, and Tantallon, caſtles, where they uſed to harbour (y). p. 37. 
E He was allo concerned in ſettling the articles for the ſurrender of Edinburgh-caſtle (z); q 
00 Re” and being left Commander in Chief in Scotland, at the head of fix thouſand men, by 212. 
v.11. >. 135. Cromwell, when he returned to England in purſuit of King Charles the Second, he beſie- 1 
app" o ged and took Sterling, and carried Dundee by ſtorm; where he bchaved with great grocers. 
Liv:s of be Ad- Cruelty (a a), putting Lunſdaine, the Governor, and 800 men, to the ſword. Soon after Vl. II. abi ſup. 
nie, Vol. Il. this, St Andrews and Aberdeen having alſo ſubmitted to him (4b), he was ſeized with a ; 
p. 344+ , , : . L . 5 : (cc) Skinner, p. 
violent fit of illneſs, which obliged him in 1652 to have recourſe to the Bath for his reco- 41 ; 
very (e c): returning from whence, he ſet out again for Scotland, as one of the commiſſio- mia, vel U. 
ners for uniting that kingdom with the new-ereted Engliſh Commonwealth; which #- 345+ N 
| having 
6 A affront he never forgave.) There are very * tainly ſaved the few troops he had under his com- 
differ-nt accounts of this tranſaction ; Monk, ſays one mand, and thereby preſerved the Parliament's inte- 
(19) 18, p. 133. Writer (%, landed at Cheſter the 24th of July, and * reſt in that country. However, it gave ſuch offence, 
weat to London the 31ſt. He was ſummoned to ap- that on his return, he was ſubjected to a ſtrict enqui- 
pear before the Houſe, who, after hearing him at the * ry by the Houſe of Commons, who after a very full 
bar, paſſed this vote the 12th of Auguſt 1649. That * hearing of the matter, came to a reſolution againſt 
they did diſapprove of what Major-General ont had the treaty, but in juſtification of Monk's intentions 
done, in concluding a peace with the prand and bloody therein, which tho" but a partial cenſure, ſome 
Triſh rebel Owen Roe O' Neal, and did abbor the hawing * think the General never forgot (21).* This gentle- (21) Lives of the 


any thing to do with him thereis. Yet are eaſily per- Admirals, &c. 


man differs widely in his account from the other 


I 
7 


ſuaded, that the making the ſame by the ſaid Major-Ge- 
neral, was in his judgment for the moſt advantage of 
the Engliſh intereſt in that nation. And that he ball 
not be further queſtioned for the ſame in time to come. 
This vote highly offended the Major-General, though 
not ſo much as ſome paſſages in the Houſe, re- 
flecting on his honour and fidelity. It was the opinion 
of ſeveral of the members, either not to have queſtion- 
ed him at all, or not to have employed him afterwards ; 
and ſome have thought he never forgot the printing 
and publiſhing his treaty with O'Neal, and his defence 
of it. Monk's friends endeavoured to clear his reputa- 
tion ; his reaſons for agreeing with O'Neal were alſo 
printed, yet nothing could wipe off the ſtain of his 
treating with the bloody Iriſh rebels, *till it was forgot 
in his future fortune. Ludlow, though a Member of 
that Parliament, takes no notice of the proceedin 
againſt the Colonel, or of the vote which the laſt wri- 
ter mentions : but ſeems to think he was not guilty of 
any thing wrong, or at leaſt, that they had no proof, 
for he ſays he met with a cold reception from the Par- 
liament, upon ſuggeſtion that he had correſponded with 
the Iriſh rebels (20). That Dr Skinner paſſed this over 
ſlightly, is not to be wondered at; it contradicted his 
plan, which was to prove the Colonel always retained 

is loyalty: and his refuſing to join the Lords Or- 
mond, and Inchequin, and Monroe, who all reſented 
the Parliament's putting the King to death, the two 
former openly declaring for Chales the Second, was 
too groſs a defeQion to be palliated, therefore the 
doctor wiſely hurried it over. Mr Campbell, the 
laſt writer who mentions this tranſaction, relates it 
in the following terms: * In the ſpring of the 
year 1649, Colonel Monk found himſelf in fo 
* weak a condition by the deſertion brought on his ar- 
my through the deteſtation the ſoldiers had of the 
King's murder, that he was conſtrained to enter into 
a treaty wich this Owen Roe O'Neal; which cer- 


follow, I am ready to command the wan.” 


three, making the treaty with O'Neal to be the ef- W 


fect of that revolt or deſertion, which all the others 
ſay it was the cauſe of: it is true he owns this to be 
one of the darkeſt parts of bis hiſtory (22), and ſuppoſes, 
on the authority of Ludlow, (Who, by the way, gives 
no foundation for ſuch a ſuppoſition) that Monk did 
nothing but under direction in that treaty. Ludlow 
indeed ſays (23), that much about the time of the Co- 
lonel's return from Dundalk, there was a private appli- 
cation made to the Council of State, by an agent of 
O'Neal's in order to obtain terms from the Parliament, 
but that his propoſals were too extravagant, and that 
therefore he was not regarded. How the delivering 
Dundalk to the Lord Inchequin, then in arms for the 
King, contributed to ſecuring the Parliament's intereſt 
in Ireland, or how the revolting of the Colonel's for- 


(22) Id. p. 34%» 


(23) P. 114. 


g ces to the Scots, ſaved the few troops under his com- 


mand, are difficulties that muſt, with the reſt, be ſub- 
mitted to the reader's determination. 

[H] He led the way to that compleat victory.] Mr 
Campbell mentioning Cromwell's diſtreſsful fituation 
before the battle, tells us, that he called a Council of 
War, in which opinions were divided, till General 
Monk delivered his in theſe words: Sir, the Scots. Lia ef oe 
have numbers and the hills, thoſe are their advantages ; Admirals, vol, 
we have diſcipline and deſpair, two things that will II. p. 344, 345 
make ſoldiers fight; and theſe are ours. My advice 
therefore is, ta attack them immediately; which, if you (24) Heath's 
This au- Flagellum, 
thor adds, His * being accepted, he began the at- ag. 2 
tack, and, as Ludlow acknowledges, was the inflru- 13.49 Eoglich and 
ment of that victory which gained Cromwell /o great Foreign, Vol, 
reputation ®. The acknowledgement, indeed, is II. P. 136. 
made by many other writers (24), but not by Ludlow ; 1 — 
and though he mentions the Council of War and the * 
reſult of it (25), yet he takes no notice of Monk's opi- (25) Memoirs, 
nion in particular. p. 126. edit. 
1751. 


[1] The 
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brought to a ſucceſsful concluſion, he returned with the others again to Londoti 


(44) Dam ibid. (44), The Dutch war having now been carried on for ſome months, Lieutenant-General 
(+6) Lives of the Monk, on the death of Colonel Popham (e e), was joined with the Admirals Blake and 
Admirals, 


Val. 
II. p. 346» 


(ff) Ludlow, 
b. 177, 178. 


1 Lives Eng- 
and Foreign, 
Vol. II. p. 145+ 
Skinner, p. 57. 
Lives of the Ad- 


mirals, p. 348. 


Ded of the Ad- 


mirals, Val, II. 
Þ 349» 


Foreign, Vol. 


„ p. 46. 


Dean in the command at ſea; in which ſervice he had made his firſt military eſſay, as has 
been before related, and on the ſecond of June, 1653, he, by his courage and conduct, 
contributed greatly to the defeat then given to the Dutch fleet (ff) [1], and likewiſe to 
the next obtained on the 31ſt of July following [X J. While General Monk and the other 
Admirals were thus triumphing over the nation's enemies, and increaſing the honour of 
the Commonwealth abroad, Cromwell was paving his way to the ſupremacy at home, 
which, on the 16th of December 1653, he obtained under the title of Protector. In this 
capacity he ſoon concluded a peace with the Dutch, who obtained much more favourable 
terms from him, than what the Council of State and Parliament had appeared willing to 
grant. General Monk, who lay with his fleet on the Dutch coaſt, remonſtrated fo warmly 
againſt this peace, and thoſe remonſtrances were ſo well received by Oliver's own (called 
the Little or Barebones) Parliament; and Monk, on his return, was treated ſo kindly by 
them, that Oliver is ſaid to grow jealous of him to that degree, that he cloſeted him, to find 
whether he was inclined to any other intereſt ; but receiving ſatisfaction from the General on 


this head,he not only took him into favour, but on the breaking out of freſh troubles in the 


north of Scotland, where the Marquis of Athol, the Earl of Glencairne, Major-General 
Middleton, and ſeveral more of the nobility and others, had raiſed forces on the behalf of 
King Charles the Second, ſent him down there Commander in Chief, for which poſt he 
ſet out in April 1654 (K). Arriving at Leith, he ſent Colonel Morgan with a large 
detachment againſt the Royaliſts; and having aſſiſted in proclaiming the Protector at 
Edinburgh, on the 14th of May, followed himiſclf with the reſt of the forces. Thro' the 


General's prudent management this war was finiſhed by Auguſt [LI, when he returned 
from the Highlands, and fixed his abode at Dalkeith, a ſeat belonging to the Counteſs of 


Buccleugh, within four or five miles of Edinburgh, where he conſtantly reſided during the 


remaining time (which was five years) that he ſtaid in Scotland; amuſing himſelf with 
the pleaſures of a rural life, and beloved by the people, though his government was more 
abſolute than any of their princes had darcd to practice (//). The war in Scotland being 


put an end to thus ſpeedily and happily for the Protector, he appointed a Council of State 


for that part of his government, conſiſting 


[1] The defeat then given to the Dutch fleet.) In 
May 1653, Monk and Dean (who were both on board 
the Reſolution) ſailed with the Engliſh fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of ninety-five ſhips of war and five fire-ſhips, to- 
wards the coaſts of Holland ; while Van Tromp, with 
ninety-eight men of war and fix fire-ſhips, came before 
Dover, which he canonaded all the 28th of that month : 
but receiving advice that Monk and Dean were ap- 

roaching, he went to meet them, and prepared for 
— The fight began about eleven in the morning; 
and Admiral Dean was killed the firſt broadſide, by 
General Monk's fide; who, throwing his cloak over 
the body, gave orders for continuing the fight, which 
was maintained with great obſtinacy all that day, the 
enemy (as no flag was ſtruck) not knowing we had loſt 
one of our Admirals (26). General Monk purſued the 
enemy all that night, and re-engaged them the next 
day, when he was joined by Admiral Blake, who com- 
manded a ſquadron of eighteen ſhips, which ſeaſonable 
aſſiſtance put an end to the diſpute, after a very fierce 
engagement which laſted about four hours, when 
Tromp fairly fled. The Dutch had fix ſhips ſunk, 
two blown up, and eleven taken, with about thirteen 
hundred men. The Engliſh loſt no ſhip, had about 
one hundred and fifty private men killed, and twenty 
wounded, and Dean and one Captain killed (27). The 
Dutch were commanded by Van Tromp, De Ruyter, 
the two Evertzens, and De Witt ; and the Engliſh by 


- Monk and Dean in the beginning, by Monk alone the 


wood gas of the firſt day, and by him and Blake the 
nd. | 

[XI] The next defeat on the 31ft of July.) Ludlow 
obſerves, that in this Dutch war, of which this ſecond 
defeat was the finiſhing ſtroke, we took, ſunk, and de- 
ſtroyed, between fourteen and fifteen hundred of their 
ſhips (29) ; and General Monk tells Cromwell in a let- 
ter dated Auguſt zd, 1693 ; that out of five Dutch 
flags which were flying at the beginning, he himſelf had 
fortunately fetched down three during the action which 
was more obſtinate and bloody, from his having order- 
ed his ſhips to give no quarter (which he did to pre- 
vent weakening his fleet by ſending ſhips out of it to 
take care of the prizes which might be taken) notwith- 
ſtanding which ſevere orders, near twelve hundred 


of the Lord Broghill ; General Monk ; Colo- 
nel Howard, created Earl of Carliſle after the Reſtoration ; Colonel William 


Lockhart 3 
Colonel 


Dutchmen were taken out of the ſea hy our ſhips (30). 


We are alſo informed by the authors cited in the mar- * 


in, that Oliver Cromwell induced his Parliament to 
d gold chains to the four Engliſh Admirals, and up- 
on General Monk's attending on the day of thankſ 
giving for this victory, the Protector, at a publick city 
entertainment, put the chain himſelf about the Gene- 
. neck, and obliged him to wear it during the 
([L] This war was finiſhed in Auguſt.) Major-Gene- 
ral Middleton's brother, and five or fix more of the 
King's officers being taken at Muſielburgh, Monk 
hanged two of them for ſpies, and burned the inn 
where they were found, for harbouring them (31). In 
the beginning of June, he ſurprized a party of the 
Royalilts, and took four and twenty horſes near Dou- 
glaſs caſtle, and on approaching the mountains, ſum- 
moned and reduced the garriſon of Lough Tay: in Ju- 


Lives of the A& 
mirals, Vol, IL 
p. 136, 


(437) Lives Enge 
liſh and Foreign, 
Vol. II. p. 1464 


ly he took Foſs and Loch Gary, and built a fort at 


Lochaber; on the zoth of July Colonel Morgan routed 
Middleton's horſe near Loch gary, taking three hund- 
red priſoners, and wounding their leader, whom the 
General purſued cloſely for ſome time, *till his forces 
were diminiſhed to not more than a hundred ; then 
leaving them to Colonel Morgan, he went and waſted 
the Lord Glencairn's, and Glencameron's lands (32): 
he alſo publiſhed a proclamation, ſetting a price on the 
heads of Major-General Middleton, the Earls of Athol 
and Seaforth, the Lord Viſcount Kenmure, and Ma- 
jor General Dalziel, for killing each of whom, or 
bringing them priſoners to any Engliſh garriſon, he 
offered wo hundred pounds reward (33) ; nor would 
he ſuffer any of the nobility or gentry to wear ſwords, 
or to keep or uſe any horſes of value, nor to exerciſe 
any juriſdiction over their inferiors or ſervants (34), 
He alſo harraſſed the Preſbytcrians, taking from 
them the power of excommunication and forbidding 
them to hold their general aſſemblies (35). Dr 
Skinner mentions theſe tranſactions with applauſe, but 
wiſely ſkips over all his aQs againſt the royal intereſt 
during his government of Scotland, as well knowing 
they did not exactly agree with thoſe ſentiments of loy- 
alty, he would fain perſuade the world, the General 
always preſerved. 

* 07] To 


(12) 14, id, & 
ſeꝗa · 


Lives of the 
2 
II. p · 349 
Thorloe's Pi- 
pers, Vol. II. 
p · 26 I, 


144) Skinger's 
1 Monks 
p · 65. 


(35) M. 7. 64 
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Colonel Adrian Scroop; Colonel John Whetham z and Major-Geieral Deſborough (a) (5), Their - 
who came to Scotland in September 1645, and began to exerciſe their authority, which was — 
very extenſive (MJ. The majority of theſe commiſſioners (three of whom, Lord Brog- 
hill, Colonel Howard, and Colonel Whetham, were afterwards 
Reſtoration) concurred with General Monk in almoſt every thing he propoſed, by which 
means the goverament of Scotland ſtill remained chiefly in his hands; which, together 


* 
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1655. . 
very inſtrumental in the Monk, i 


with his affable behaviour towards the better ſort of all parties, made Cromwell begin to 
entertain ſome ſuſpicions of him : and, in order to prevent his influence from growing too 
powerful, the Protector uſed to make frequent changes in the forces under his command, 
by recalling ſuch regiments as were moſt truſted by the General, and ſending in their 
rooms thoſe who were moſt violent and refraftory at home; who gave him much trouble 
to bring them into order, and make them ſubmit to that diſcipline which he obliged all 


under him ſtrictly to obſerve. 


Nor was this diſtruſt entirely without ſome appearance of 


foundation; it is certain the King entertained good hopes of him, and to that purpoſe 


wrote to him from Colen on the 12th of Auguſt 1655. 


However, the General made no 


ſcruple of diſcovering every ſtep taken by the Cavaliers which came to his knowledge, 
even to the ſending the Protector this letter [V], and joined in promoting addreſſes to 
him from the army in Scotland, one of which was moſt graciouſly received by the 


Protector the 19th of March 1657, and the ſame year he received a ſummons to 
About this time George, ſecond ſon of General Monk, 


Oliver's Houſe of Lords (u). 


(nn) Lives Eng- 
lih and Foreign, 


died in his infai:cy, which was a great affliction to his father, who was doatingly fond of Vel. II. p. 149. 


him [O] 


From this period to the death of Oliver, the General maintained Scotland in — 
abſolute ſubjcction, and lived free from all diſtutbance, not intermeddling further with 


the mad politicks of thoſe times, than to put what orders he received from England 


of Oliver 
well, p. 


. 


punctually into execution; in purſuance of which plan he proclaimed Richard Cromwell ( Ludlow's 


Protector there after his father's death, Richard having diſpatched Dr (afterwards Sir) — * 
Thomas Clarges, then Commiſſioner of the Scotch and Iriſh forces, whoſe ſiſter the Gene- 
ral had ſome time before owned for his wife, with letters to him; to which he returned a 
ſuitable and reſpectful anſwer, aiming only at ſecuring his own command (oo); at the 
ſame time joining with the reſt of the officers and army under his command, in an addreſs to 
the new Protector, whole power he might caſily foreſee would have but a ſhort date, it 
having been his opinion that Oliver, had he lived much longer, would ſcarce have been 
able to preſerve himſelf in his ſtation (pp). 
prehenſive of that great alteration which happened in the government, and fearful that the 
General was deeply engaged in thoſe meaſures which procured it; if we may judge from 
a letter wrote by him to General Monk but a little while before his death, to which was 
added the following remarkable poſtſcript: * There be that tell me, that there is a cer- 
* tain cunning fellow in Scotland called George Monk, who is ſaid to lie in wait there to 
* introduce Charles Stuartz I pray you uſe your diligence to a 


Lives E - 
Foreign, p. 157 
Skinner's Life of 
Monk, p. 75» 
Rapin, edit. 
. Vol. II. 
P. 803. 


Echard. edit. 
1720, B. iii, Po 
And indeed Cromwell began to be ap-“ 


(Pe?) dem ibid. 


(99) Life of 
ramwell, p. 
336, 

Ec ubi 
— Lite 7 
Monk, p. 72. 


pprehend him and ſend 


him up to me (42) However, as Clarges had informed him by Richard's order, that — 


] To exerciſe their authority, which was very exten - 
fue.) They were ſays Dr Skinner) enabled to order 
ard diſpoſe of the revenues in Scotland, to appoint the 
Officers of the Exchequer, the Commiſſioners of Exciſe 
and Cuſtoms, and of the Sequeſtrations, and all ſubor- 
dinate officers under them. They had alſo the nomi- 
nation of all Juſtices of the Peace, of Sheriffs and Com- 
miſlaries in the ſeveral counties; which Commiſſaries 
kept their courts for probate of wills and granting ad- 

miniſtrations in their reſpeCtive limits And by an ad- 
ditional power from Cromwell, they were afterwards 
authorized to approve and allow of all incumbents that 
were to be admitted into any eccleſiaſtical benefice 


(36) *kinner's (36)." Before the iſſuing of this commiſſion by the 
Li of Monk, Protector, Overton, a Fifth- Monarchy-man, and Major- 
. (6, General of all the forces in Scotland, with others of 
his principles and party, had been engaged deeply in 
deſigns againſt Oliver and General Monk, who they 
intended to have aſſaſſinated by the hands of Miles 
Syndercombe, whom General Monk had diſbanded out 
of Overton's corps, and who was afterwards engaged, 
6% Flg-!11m, and convicted, for a like deſign againſt Cromwell (37). 
2 8% But the General having information of their ſchemes, 
to have been g. watched them fo narrowly, that he ſeized and ſecured 
er! on New- all the principals, particularly, Overton, Bramſftone, 
yors d:y, 16:4, and Holmes; and ſent the firſt priſoner to London, 
* A 68. where he was, by the ProteQor's order, confined in the 
bg ay Tower, and his regiment given to Major-General Mor- 
P. 149. gan (38). 
Life 0 Crem- ; LV] A letter wrote by King Charles the Second to bim 
ve, b. 3:1. from Colen, Auguſt 12th, 165 5.] This letter was as 
60 Sh follows. 
„ Kmner, 
5. 68. 


Colen Aug. 12th 1655. 
One who believes he knows your nature and in- 


« clinations very well, aſſures me, that notwithſtand- 
VOL. V. No. 262. 


his 


ing all ill accidents and misfortunes, you retain till 
your old affection to me, and reſolve to expreſs it 
upon the firft ſeaſonable opportunity ; which is as 
much as I look for from you. We mult all patiently 
wait for that opportunity, which may be offered 
ſooner than we expect: when it is, let it find you 
ready; and in the mean time, have a care to keep 
yourſelf out of their hands, who know the hurt you 
can do them in a good conjuncture; and can never 
but ſuſpeR your affection to be, as I am confident it is, 
© towards 


(19) Webſter's 
* Your, &c. ner's Life of Ge- 
Z neral Monk, 
» 25s * 
Charles Rex (30). 


| Ludlow 
[O] A great affiction to his father, aubo was doat- 2 p- F 


ingly fond of him.) We know very little concerning the 353» 
mother of this child; Ludlow ſays ſhe was originally an WY 
Exchange woman (40); Mr Archdeacon Echard (41) (4") Echard, p. 
tells us ſhe had another huſband living, though un- 7 | 
known to the world ; and all agree that ſhe cohabited 
with the General for ſome time, before he publickly 


(42) Lives of the 
Admirals, Vol. 


acknowledged her to be his wife: which was not done II. p. 343. 


till about the laſt time of his returning from Ireland in 
1649, when his elder brother died (42), though he is (43) Lives Eng- 
ſaid to have married her in 1648 (43). Some writers —_ Is 
ſtile her a low mean woman (44); others, that ſhe was put this OP 
of mean circumſtances and quality (45); but as they by miftake fays 
all agree her brother was a Phyfician, a pro that it was his eldeft 
implies a birth and fottune entitled to a liberal educa- ſon which died, 
tion, perhaps they have carried their ſpleen too far, or 

implicitly followed thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to ble- (44) Puracte 
miſh the reputation of General Monk, and all who be- ,, 
longed to him. 


35 C 


% 


3140 
f his late father had expteſsly charged him to do nothing without his advice (which, as 
(rr) Lived of the Mr Campbell very juſtly obſerves (rr) is not at all likely to be true); the General recom- 


Admirals, ut ſup. mended to him to encourage a learned, pious, and moderate Miniſtry in the Church, 
to permit no Councils of Officers, a liberty they had too often abuſed, to call a Parlia- 


(z 8) Lives Eng- 


ich and Foreign, 


Vol. II. p. 150. 
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ment, and to endeavour to be maſter of the army (5s). It is well known a Parliament 
was called by Richard Cromwell, and alſo, that by the diviſions ariſing in the Upper 


Philips, p. 636. Houſe thereof, which ſpread their influence over the army, he was ſoon obliged to 
pin, or 22+ diffolve it PJ. The General receiving advice of theſe tranſactions, and of the depoſition 


tt) Lives Eng- 
h and Foreign, 


Vol. II. p. 152. 


Echard, p. 745. 
Rapin, Vol. II. 
P · 60 5. 


(# u) See their 
names in Lud- 
low's Memoirs, 
P · 248. 


(ww) Lives 
Eagliſh and Fo- 
reign, Vol. II. 


151 
Rapin, Val. II. 
p+ 607. 
Philips, p · 648. 


(r*) Lives Eng- 
lich and Foreign, 
p-. 187. 

Geſta Britanno- 
rum, Þ» 487. 
Rapin, ubi ſupra. 
Echard, p. 765. 
ſays, the King 
did not embark 
till the 24th, 


+ Viz. In Sir 
J-hn Greenvile's 


\ article, 


® lidem ibid, 


P · 3 10. 

Echard, p. 766. 
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Foreign, Vol. II. 
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lich and Foreign, 
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(aa a) Skinner, 
P · 3 11. 


Lives Englit and 


Foreign, ubi ſup, 
Echard, ubi ſup, 


cke, Claren- 

don, Heath, E- 
chard, Philips, 

and all the wri- 
ters of this pe- 
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of Richard, readily abandoned him he had ſo lately proclaimed, and his brother-in-law 
being again ſent to him from the Rump- Parliament on their reſtoration, he acquieſced in 
all they had done (as the ſureſt way to preſerve his own command), only recommendin 

Richard to their favour (27), and with his officers ſigned the engagement againſt Charles 
Stuart, or any other ſingle perſon being admitted to the government. But when their 
Committee, conſiſting of ten perſons (uu), began, on the information of Peirſon and Ma- 
ſon, two republican Colonels in his army, to make conſiderable alterations therein, by 
caſhiering of thoſe officers ig whom he moſt confided, of which his brother-in-law, Clar- 
ges, gave him information: he wrote a letter to the Houſe, complaining of this treat- 
ment in ſo warm a ſtile, at the ſame time engaging for the fidelity of his officers, that 
they ordered their Committee not to proceed further therein *cill the General himſelf was 
conſulted (www). The Royaliſts were far from idle in this conjuncture; there had been 
a kind of ſecret Committee of that party, for managing affairs in behalf of the Crown, ever 
ſince the death of Charles the Firſt (xx), among whom was Sir John Greenvile, our 
General's kinſman, who had lately given a very good living in Cornwall to Mr Nicholas 


Monk, his brother; and Sir John receiving at this time two letters from King Charles 


the Second, then at Bruſſels, one directed to himſelf, and the other to the General, toge- 
ther with a private commiſſion to treat with the latter; the ſucceſs of that overture 
ended, as is well known, in the reſtoration of the King, and the particular ſteps 
taken to compleat it have been already related in the courſe of this work +. On the 
eighth of May the General aſſiſted at the proclamation of King Charles the Second, and 
having received advice by Sir Thomas Clarges, that his Majeſty intended to land at Do- 
ver, on the 23d the General ſ:t out for that place (being the tame day the King emburk= 
ed from Holland) and lying at Rocheſter that night, arrived the next day at Dover, where 
the King landed the 25th ®. The interview between the King and the General, was con- 
formable to every one's expectation, full of duty on one fide, and favour and eſtrem on 
the other (yy); the King permitting the General to ride in his coach two miles out of the 
town, when his Majeſty took horſe, and with General Monk on his left hand, and his 
two brothers on his right, proceeded to Canterbury, where he conferred the Order of 
the Garter on General Monk, the Dukes of York and Glouceſter inveſting him with the 
honourable badges of that dignity (zz). From Canterbury the King removed to Ro- 
cheſter, where he lay on Monday the 28th, and the next morning, being his birth-day, 
ſet out for Black-heath to review the army which the General had cauſed to be drawn v 

there, and from thence proceeded to his capital, into which he made his publick entry 
with much magnificence (aaa). General Monk was now ſworn one of the Privy-Coun- 
cil, made Matter of the Horſe, and one of the Gentlemen of the Bed-chamber, and had 
apartments in the Cock-pit, and was in a little time made Firſt Lord-Commiſſioner of the 
Treaſury ; and in about a month afterwards was created a Peer, being made Baron Monk 
of Potheridge, Beauchamp, and Tees, Earl of Torrington, and Duke of Albemarle, 
with a grant of ſeven thouſand pounds a year, eſtate of inheritance, beſides other penſions 
(555); and received a very peculiar acknowledgement of regard on being thus called to the 
Peerage, almoſt the whole Houſe of Commons attending him to the very door of the 
Houſe of Lords (ccc), whither, Dr Skinner obſerves, he carried the ſame temper, mode- 


ration, 


6) See White- 


[P] A Parliament was callad by Richard Cromwell 
- - -- - and he was ſoon obliged to diſſolve it] Lud- 
low tells us, that the other Houſe were divided into 
three parties; the Republicans, the Wallingford houſe- 
men, and the Cromwellians: the two firſt ſoon united 
together; and the latter, by endeavouring to ſteer a 
middle courſe, voting the removal of, and not the ſecu- 
ring, thoſe who were refractory in the army; were 
ſoon abandoned, and the Parliament diſſolved, which 
in a ſhort time threw the whole power into the hands 
of the Army, wha reſtored the remains of the Long- 
Parliament, and after they had depoſed Richard, turn- 
ed thera out again, and governed by themſelves, till 
the Fleet, ſeveral towns in England, and General Monk 
in Scotland, declaring for the Parliament, they were 
obliged to re-admit the Rump to the adminiſtration of 
the government (46). It was during the firſt ſtruggle 
between the Parliament and Army, a little after the 
depoſition of Richard from the ProteQtorſhip, that Sir 
George Booth's inſurrection, and the negotiation with 
General Monk mentioned in the text, were carrying 
on; and there is ſome reaſon to believe, that had the 


other confederates been as active as Sir George, the 
General would have declared himſelf ſooner than he 
did, for Ludlow ſays (47), he had not only held a cor- 
reſpondence with Lord Fawconbridge and Colonel 
Howard, who retired into the North on depoſing Rich- 
ard; but alſo refuſed to ſend two regiments of foot 
and two of horſe, which the Parliament demanded, 
upon the Cheſhire inſurrection: * Under colour of the 
* enemy's ſtrength and inclination to revolt, tho' there 
* were not wanting ſome who then thought that his en- 
* gagements with the common enemy were the true 
* reaſons of that refuſal. And it is certain, that a 
« gentleman from the King had been with him, and 
* tho' what paſſed between them was not made pub- 
lick, yet, ſince he did not ſeize him, as it was his 
duty, but permitted him to return ſafely from whence 
* he came, he may juſtly be ſuſpected, even then, 10 
* have betrayed thoſe whom he pretended to ſerve 
* (48). 
be the ſtrongeſt evidence of General Monk's early en- 
deayours to reſtore King Charles the Second. 
> 


(21 Receiving 


Was this more than preſumptive, it would 
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ration, filence, and humility, that he had ſhewn in the Houſe of Commons. And 


writer of his life, who does not feem over biaſſed in his favour, after mentioning, that by 
the income of his grants and places, he was enabled in eight years time to amaſs a fortune 


not overpaid for the ſhare he had in this glorious revolution. So great a fervice, that 
his Majeſty uſed to call him his Political Father, and he behaved ſo modeftly after 
it, that the King ſaid of him, The Duke of Albemarle demeaned himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner to the prince he had obliged, as never to ſeem to overvalue the ſervices of General Monk 
* (ddd).” And we are told, that Sir Edward Nicholas (who, as Dr Skinner obſerves, 
had been Secretary of State to two Kings) ſaid, That the induſtry and ſervice which the 
Duke of Albemarle had paid to the Crown ſince the King's reſtoration, without reflefting upon his 
ſervice before, deſerved all the favour and bounty which bis Majeſty bad been pleaſed to confer 
upon him (eee), In October the Duke was made one of the Commiſſioners for trying (+++) Skianer, 
the regicides, and acted: accordingly under it, but obſerved great moderation. Soon f. f n 44. 
after his Grace was made Lord- Lieutenant of the counties of Devonſhire and Middle- mirals, vol. Ii. 
ſex, and of the borough of Southwark (fff); and the Parliament voting the diſbanding *: 37* 

of the army, the Duke joined very heartily with Lord Chancellor Hyde in promoting that / l 
ſtep, and took great pains by changing of officers, to bring it to be ſubmitted to quietly ; Englih and Fo- 
in which he ſucceeded, all but his own regiment of foot, and a new raiſed regiment of 1 _ 
horſe for the King's guard being paid off and diſmiſſed (ggg), as ſome time before had | 
been the Commiſſioners for Scotland, by a letter from the Duke of Albemarle, ſignifying (£52) 1% Be. 
to them, that it was the King's pleaſure, not to have them intermeddle any more in the Ludlow, p. 373. 
government of that kingdom (). In January following, while the King was accom- 

panying his mother and ſiſter on their return to France, the Duke was employed at Lon- 
don in quelling an inſurrection made by ſome Fifth-Monarchy men, under one Venner, a 
Wine-cooper z who were with ſome difficulty reduced by the Duke of Albemarle's regi- 
ment, after repulſing ſome detatchments of the city militia, and the new raiſed horſe. 
This gave riſe to a propoſal for keeping up ſome ſtanding forces ; but the Duke was averſe 
thereto, ſaying, © That his endeavouring to continue any part of the army, would be li- 
able ro ſo much mis. interpretation, that he would by no means appear in it (7zz) :* but 
being much ſollicited to countenance the ſcheme, Dr Skinner very honeſtly owns (& & &), Gi Skinnery 
that he tacitly conſented not to hinder their endeavours therein, and fairly inſinuates, that the (k £4) Laid, 
keeping his regiment on foot (the firſt model of a ſtanding army in time of peace in Eng- 

land) was owing to his want of oppoſition. The 22d of April, 1661, the Duke, as Ma- 
ſter of the Horſe, attended the King in his proceſſion (leading the ' horſe of ſtate) from 
the Tower to Whitehal, and the next day carried the ſceptre and dove, and was one of 
the ſupporters of the canopy during the royal unction at the coronation, after which, he 
and the Duke of Buckingham did homage for themſelves and the reſt of their degree 
(11/). The latter part of this year he was attacked with a dangerous illneſs, from which 
he was recovered by the King's Phyſician, Sir Robert Fraſer (mmm); after this, every 
thing being in full peace, he enjoyed himſelf for ſome time in retirement; 'till, on the 
breaking out of the firſt Dutch war under King Charles the Second, in 1664, he was, by 
his Roy fl Highneſs the Duke of York, who commanded the fleet, intruſted with the 
care of the Admiralty, receiving at the ſame time a very obliging letter from his Royal 
Highneſs, as the reader may ſce below [2]. The plague broke out in London the ſame 
year, and the King removing from thence to Oxford, the Duke of Albemarle's vigilance 
and activity made his Majeſty regard him as the fitteſt nobleman to entruſt with the care 
of his capital city in that time of imminent danger and diſtreſs; which additional burthen 
he chearfully underwent, and was greatly aſſiſted therein by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
and the Earl of Craven (ann). About Michaelmas the King ſent for him to Oxford, ;,,, tire 
whither he went poſt, and, on his arrival, found his Majeſty had appointed Prince Rupert Englith and Fo- 
and himſelf joint Admirals of the Fleet for the enſuing year; which dangerous poſt, 8 
though many of his friends diſſwaded him, he readily accepted, and immediately ſet him- 

ſelf diligently about his new employment, wherein all the care of finiſhing thoſe new ſhips 

which were on the ſtocks, repairing the old ones, which had been much damaged 


(ddd) Lives . 
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reign, Vol. II. 
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[2] Receiving - - - - @ very obliging letter from his * mouth, but alſo by writing, given the principal offi- 
Raya Highneſs, as the reader may ſee below.) Some of * cers and commanders of his Majeſty's navy, directions 


our hiſtorians having endeavoured to depreciate the * to execute all your commands. I deſire you, if you 
Duke of Albemarle's character by repreſenting him as 


one who was very little regarded by the Court after the 
Reſtoration, Mr Campbell, in his Memoirs of Gene- 
ral Monk (49), produces the letter in queſtion as a 


ſtrong teſtimony to the contrary ; it was wrote as fol- 
lows: | | 


* My Lord Duke of Albemarle, 

* Having formerly, by the King's approbation, de- 
© fired you to take the care of giving all neceſſary or- 
ders for the affairs of the navy during my abſence, 
in the ſame manner as I ought do do if preſent, I 
* ſhould not now need to repeat it to you, were it not 
to acquaint you, that I have not only by word of 


* find any commanders, or other officers, negligent in 
* the diſpatch expected from them for his Majeſty's 
* ſervice, not to be ſparing in uſing your authority for 
* their puniſhment: whether by diſplacing them, or 
* ſuch other ways as you ſhall think fit. 1 have com- 
© manded my Secretary to leave with you all ſuch 
things, as may be neceſſary for your information; if 
any thing be wanting, upon the leaſt intimation, it 
8 ay be ſupplied, ſo bidding you heartily fare- 
* well, 


I am, &c. 
Mar. 22. 1664-5. 


James.“ 
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action with the Dutch that ſummer, rigging, victualling, and manning, the whole ffeet, 
fell chiefly to his lot, and was ſo effectually and expeditiouſly purſued by him, the 
: ſeamen offering in crowds to the ſervice, becauſe they faid they were ſure honeſt George (as 
| (#00) Lives of the they commonly called him) would ſee them well fed and juſtly paid (oo o), that on the 23d of 
Aimiraln, Vol April, 1666, the Prince and he took their leaves of the King, and repaired on board the 
85 fleet z where the former hoiſted his flag, having Sir George Aſcough under him, as Ad- 
miral of the White, on board the Royal James, and the latter, as Admiral of the Red, 
(pt) Skinner, On board the Royal Charles (ppp). The particulars of his bravery againſt the Dutch in 
r. 345» this ſtation are properly the ſubje& of general hiſtory, to which therefore we refer. He 
| returned home in the beginning of September, and lay with the fleet at anchor in the bay 
of St Helens, near Spithead. During that interval, broke out the terrible fire in London, 
which beginning on the 2d of September, 1666, burned with unparallelled fury for three 
days, and laid the greateſt part of the city in aſhes; this unexpected accident occaſioned 
the Duke of Albemarle to be recalled from the fleet, to aſſiſt in quieting the minds of the 
people, who expreſſed their affect ion and eſteem for him, by crying out publickly, as he 
paſſed through the ruined ſtreets, that F his Grace had been there, the city had not been 
(479) Lives of burnt (qqgq): than which they could ſcarce give a more extravagant mark, in what high 
Vel. Il. p. 349, Opinion they held his abilities, inſignificant as a Right Reverend writer has endeavoured 
to repreſent them. The Earl of Southampton dying on the 16th of May, 1667 (rr 7), 
his Majeſty, after the peace, put the Treaſury in commiſſion, at the head of which was 
again placed his Grace the Duke of Albemarle (s 55). This was the laſt teſtimony of the 
(n Livezof royal favour his Grace received; for being now in the ſixtieth year of his age, the many 
. hardſhips and fatigues he had undergone in a military life began to ſhake his conſtitution, 
hitherto remarkably healthy, he being about this time attacked with a dropſy, the firſt 
ſymptoms of which were too much neglected, In this declining condition he withdrew 
from publick buſineſs, as much as his poſt and the ſtate of affairs would permit, and 
retired to his ſeat at Newhall in the county of Eſſ:x, where he was prevailed upon by the 
importunity of friends to try a pill then in vogue, being a preparation of one Dr Sermon 
of Briſtol, who had formerly ſerved under his Grace as a common ſoldier (:/?); from 
which he at firſt received ſuch conſiderable relief, that towards the latter end of the year 
he returned to town. But ſoon after falling into a relapſe, with the addition of an aſthma- 
tick complaint, he ſet about finiſhing the laſt great temporal affair, the marriage of his 
only ſon with the Lady Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter ro Henry Earl of Ogle, only ſon to 
Charles the then Duke of Newcaſtle : which being ſettled, the nuptial ceremony was per- 
formed in his own chamber, December 3oth, 1669; and on January the third, four days 
—— 2. 8 after, he died fitting in his chair without a ſingle groan (u#uu). Thus, in the entrance 
Echard, p- 8;7. of the 62d year of his life, died this noble and valiant commander (for whatever diſputes 
Ragin, Vor. 1. there have been about his civil capacity, his military ſkill or his courage were never called 
——.— p- 373 · in queſtion), beloved by moſt, admired by many, and envied but by few. In his laſt 
—_ Hires year, many differences ariſing between the perſons in power, and eſpecially between the 
reign, Vol. It. two Houſes of Parliament, he endeavoured, almoſt to his lateſt minute, to recommend 
de deren of the unanimity to the ſtudy of thoſe who viſited him, which were the greateſt men in the 
A4mirals, Vol. nation; particularly the Earl of Bath and the Lord Arlington, as well as ſeveral of the 
YU. p- 373-1 members of both Houſes ; whom he conjured to preſerve always a good underſtanding 
ſon and his own between the wo Houſes, and to prevent his Majeſty's crown and government from ſut- 
Geda belegt, fering any inconvenience by the paſſions or prejudice of thoſe who were ſo nearly obliged . 
- they ſaying they to take care of it (Www). That he died in the eſteem of his ſovereign and his brother 
dender and la. the Duke of York is very clear, not only from the high poſts he enjoyed under, and 
nuary, 1663. the great truſt repoſed in him by, both; but alſo from the tender concern ſhewn by 
8 them, in a conſtant enquiry after his ſtate during the latter part of his illneſs, and by the 
ner, p. 371. publick and princely regard paid to his memory after his deceaſe, by honouring his funeral 
ſolemnity with all the pomp ſuch ſorrowful pageantry is capable of, and admitting his 
aſhes to mingle with thoſe of the anceſtors of that King whom he had fixed in their throne. 
Extraordinary merit, whether real or imputed, muſt always ſubmit to pay the tax of envy, 
and frequently, the greater the deſert the heavier the impoſition of calumny ; ſuch the 
Duke 1 found it while living, ſuch the treatment his name has met with ſince 
his deceaſe. His loyalty has been termed ſelf-intereſt, his valour raſhneſs, his ceconomy 
avarice, and his cloſeneſs and taciturnity want of capacity; and, not content with thus 
_ depreciating his worth as a man, they have brought ſome very heavy accuſations againſt 
him as a Counſellor of State, as the reader may ſee below, together with a deſcription of 


his perſon, and a ſketch of his private character [R]: for we ſhall here cloſe his 
| publick 


LR] 4 deſcription of his perſon, and « ſketch of his military grandure and affability; his fight was rather 
private character.] His perſon was of the middle ſhort, but his hearing remarkably quick, and both con- 
ſtature, and every way well proportioned, which, tinued good to the laſt (52). He was ever an early (52) Skinner, 
with a remarkable good conſtitution, rendered him riſer, and having diſpatched all his domeſtick affairs by ubi ſupra 
both ftrong and active, and, by an early terape- ſeven in the morning, he applied himſelf to the pub- 
(50) Skinner, ance, he made himſelf hardy to ſuch a degree, that lick buſineſs of the day, giving audience to all that 
pe. 378. he was enabled to march at the head of his regiment came; and, if poſſible, diſpatched the requeſts of the 
every day on horſe-back, under the ſmall-pox (50); poor inſtantaneouſly (53). He conſtantly diſcouraged (53) Lives __ 
(51) 14. ibid, and by a conſtant perſeverance in the ſame virtue, he oppreſſion, laying it down as a maxim, that thoſe in * 
Lives of the Ad- could ſupport fatigue longer than moſt men, without command underhim, ought to exert their power rather ** f. 37 
mirals, p. 373+ fleep(51): his countenance is ſaid to carry in it much in protecting, than in pillaging thoſe who did their 


duty, 


(y rr) Hiſtorians 
Guide, p. 73- 


(e te) Skinner, 
p. 370. 


{:4) Lives Eng- 
Ich and Foreign, 
Vol. II. p. 144+ 
where it is ſaid, 
the General cut 
off one man's 
me, fir which 
he aiterwards 
me him 100. 
Lives of the Ad- 
mirals, Vol. II. 


Þ 374+ 


. (1) Select Caſes 
2 Chancery, p. 
120. 


N O 


publick one by obſerving, he had abilities ſufficient to carry all his defigns into execution, 
and to defeat the ãttempts of . thoſe who oppoſed him; and was fortunate enough to have 

it in his power, and in his only, to do more than ever any ſubje& did, recall his ſovereign 

from a twelve years exile in poverty and diſtreſs, to the full and peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
dignity, wealth, and potency, of his progenitors. The means and motives which induced 

him to undertake, or were uſed by him to perfect, this great incident in his life, have 

been variouſly treated by various writers, nor have there been wanting competitors for the 

ſole honour of the action ( *); but upon a ſtrict examination of the ſeveral bare facts (= n Vid 
it will appear, that if General Monk had not readily and heartily thrown his weight n 
into the ſcale, Faction would have continued to outweigh Loyalty; and the great gude pg. 
change for the worſe, Which happened ſoon after his death, is the greateſt compli- 
ment that can be paid to the memory, counſels, and conduct, of the Duke of Albemarle. | 
His corpſe was carried to Somerſet-houſe, where it lay in ſtate (being embalmed) many 
weeks; and, on the fourth of April, 1670, was carried with great pomp to Weſtminſter- 
abbey, and interred in Henry the Seventh's cha 
to his memory, except the effigie uſed at his funeral, and ſtil] preſerved in a wooden caſe 

in the abbey, may be reckoned one, though he died poſſeſſed of a real eſtate worth 15000 (yy) Selen 
pounds per annum, beſides 60000 pounds perſonal, which he left to his only ſon Chriſto- 
pher, a minor, then ſixteen years of age (y yy). 


duty, for the neglect of which, he admitted no excuſe ; 
being very ſtrict in diſcipline, and a punctual obſerv- 
er of his word, a remarkable inſtance of both being 
told of him, at the cloſe of the firſt Dutch war 
under Cromwell. The failorz growing very impor- 
tunate for their prize-money, aſſembled in great 
numbers about the Navy-office to demand it: he 
ſpoke to them, telling them there were fifteen hundred 
ſhips to be diſpoſed of, and as ſoon as thoſe were ſold, 
they ſhould be paid ; upon this they all diſperſed : 
but in the afternoon, they aſſembled again, to the 
number of near five thouſand, with arms, and came 
towards Whitehall, near which they were met by 
Cromwell and other officers, accompanied by General 
Monk; who reproaching them with diſtruſting his 
word, which he had never broke, he drew his ſword, 
and wounding ſome of the ſoremoſt, the reſt were ſo 
alarmed at his intrepidity, that they inſtantly retired, 
and waited patiently for his promiſe, which was in a 
ſhort time punctually performed (54). His courage 
was truly great, he being as cool and ſedate in the midſt 
of the hotteſt ſervice, as at any other period, as his 
behaviour on the death of Admiral Dean who was kil- 
led by his fide, ſufficiently ſhews: and when ſome 
about him in the action at Chatham, where he expoſed 
himſelf to the thickeſt of the enemy's ſhot, adviſed 
him to retire to ſome ſafer place ; he only anſwered, 


MONK [CnxrisToPHeR), only ſon of George Duke of Albemarle, was born in 
1653 (a), and in 1654 was carried into Scotland (5), where he remained between fix and 
ſeven years, *till his father ſetting out on his march to England, he and his mother were 


ſent by ſea to London. 


to him by Will. On the 28th of May, 


ter at Windſor (c), which honour he chiefly owed to his great friend and kinſman John 
Earl of Bath [A], on whom King Charles deſigned to beſtow the late Duke's vacant Gar- 
ter ; that deceaſed nobleman having obtained a promiſe under the King's ſign manual, 
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pel, but never had any monument erected 


Caſes in Chance 
ry, fol. 1702, 
pi 79, 116. 


Sir, I had been afraid of bullets, I ſhould have quit- 
ted this trade of a ſoldier long ago (55). And we are (55) Lives of the 
told, by no leſs authority than that of the Duke of Admirals, Vol. 
Buckingham, an eye-witneſs, that in King Charles the 3+ f. 375 
Firſt's Dutch war, in the engagement on the firſt of June, 
before he began (56), he declared, he was ſure of one 
thing, that he would not be taken; and was ſeen to 
charge a pocket piſtol with powder, which it is ſuppo- 
ſed he intended, if he had been boarded and in danger 
of being overpowered, to have fired into his own pow- 
der-room, and thereby have blown up his ſhip. To 
crown all, he was an excellent huſband, and an indul- 
gent father, in which laſt character alone he ſhewed 
himſelf liable to the common weakneſſes of human na- 
ture, on the death of his ſecond ſon, as has already 
been taken notice of. The things he was accuſed of 
as a Miniſter, were three: The firſt is his occafioning 
the death of the Marquis of Argyle, by betraying a pri- 
vate correſpondence ; the ſecond was, his — the 
King's match with Catherine of Portugal; and the third, 
his not only conſenting to, but adviſing, the ſale of Dun- 
kirk. All three have been brought againſt him only by 
Biſhop Burnet (57), which is almoſt ſufficient to over- 
throw them ; but whoever is not of that opinion, may 
find him fully juſtified from each, in Mr Campbell's 
Lives of the Admirals (58). Z (58) Vol. II. ps | 
360, 361, 362, 


(56) In his Me- 
Mors. 


(57) Hiftory of 
his own Times, 


Vol. I, 


(a) Select Caſes 
in Chancery, ubi 
ſupra, 


At 16 years of age he was married to Lord Ogle's daughter, and i 
by his father's death came into the poſſeſſion of a ptodigious fortune, his father leaving all 


(5) Vid. antea, 
p. 3138. and the i 
autborities there | 
cited, 


(e) Echard, ps 
$76, 


1671, he was inſtalled Knight of the Gar- 


that the Earl ſhould be made Duke of Albemarle, in cafe of his own ſon's dying without | 


iſſue : but the Earl not only generouſly refuſed the offered honour, but warmly ſollicited it 
for the ſon of his friend; and was fo ſucceſsful in his ſollicitation, that when the young 
Duke came to deliver up to the King the enſigns of the deceaſed's order, his Majeſty 


[4] Which honour he chiefly owed to his great friend 
and kinſman John Earl of Bath.) This we learn from 
the argument of the Lord Keeper Somers (1), who, in 
delivering his opinion preparatory to his decree, in the 
famous caſe between the Earls of Bath and Montague, 
on the 23d of December, 1693, takes notice that it 
had been alledged, and not controverted in the courſe 
of the cauſe, that there was a very near relation be- 

| tween the Duke and the Earl, and that Duke George 
owned he owed his firſt ſettting out in the world to 
the anceſtors of Lord Bath: and goes on thus, It doth 
* plainly appear there was a particular friendſhip and 
* confidence between them, in matters of the higheſt 
nature, and chiefeſt concern ; nay, that this 
ed ſo far on my Lord of Bath's fide in Duke * 
VOI. V. No. CCLXIII. f 


with 


© time, that he prevailed with King Charles the Second 
to promiſe under the fign manual, and recommended 
it to his ſucceſſors, to create my Lord of Bath 
* Duke of Albemarle, if there were a failure of iſſue 
by the Duke [Chriſtopher]. 

Then that this friendſhip did continue between 
Duke Chriſtopher and my Lord of Bath, is plain be- 
* yond all controverſy ; for it began upon a very 
foundation: that is, whereas the Garter ſhould have 
* been given to the Earl of Bath, he prevailed to have 
* it returned to the young Duke. - - - And all this pro- 
ved by a ſeries of letters, continuing down from the 
death of Duke George, to the death of Duke Chri- 
* ſtopher.” £8 
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(4) Lives of the 
Admirals, Vol. 
II. p. 377+ 
Select Caſes in 


Chancery, p. 78. 


985. 


Lives Eng- 
ſh and Foreign, 


Admirals, Vol. 
II. p 378. 
Lives Engliſh and 
Foreign, Vol. II. 
o 1 , where 
; received 
is aid to have 
been but $0000 J. 


(5). Echard, p. 
1094. 


(i) Lives of the 
Admirals, Vol. 
II. Ps 779. 
However, Sir 
Hans Sloane, 
why attended 
Him thither as 
his F hy ſician, 
made thoſe col- 
lections which 
furniſhed the ma- 
tetials of his Na- 
tural Hiſtory of 
Jamaica. 

\ 


addicted himſelf 


[B] For fing on a Spaniſb wreck off of Hiſpanio- 
la.] The Captain had made a propoſal of this kind in 
the latter end of the reign of King Charles the Second, 
who had been furniſhed with a ſhip called the Algier 
Roſe, and all other requiſites for the deſign ; but the 
experiment failed that voyage: however, the Captain 
on his return continuing ſtill poſitive, that it might be 
advantageous, ſollicited aſſiſtance from the Miniſters of 
James the Second (who, before he came back, had 
ſacceeded to the throne) ; but they refuſing to liſten to 
him, he then propoſed to ſet on foot a ſubſcription for 
making it a private adventure, which was to be divi- 
ded amongſt twenty proprietors. I his project was for 
ſome time treated with much contempt, till Chriſto- 
pher Duke of Albemarle, by entering heartily into it, 
promoted the ſubſcription, and equipped the Captain 

for a ſecond voyage, which ſufficiently anſwered the 
ends of his ſeveral ſubſcribers, and put 20coo /. in his 
own pocket (3). It is faid King James was adviſed to 
-ſeize the treaſure, when brought home, on a ſuggeition 
that the Captain had concealed the true value, when he 


(3) Lives of the 
Admirals, Vol. 


II. p. 377, 378. 


fuſed to comply, ſay ing, He knew the Captain was a 
man of honour and honeſty; and therefore if he had 
brought home twice as much, his ſubſcribers ſhould 
ſhare it (4). The filver recovered was valued at 300000 
J. according to which each ſhare muſt have been worth 
15000 J. but what the ſubſubſcription was we know 
not: however, be what it would, his Grace of Albe- 
marle ſubcribed at leaft for fix ſhares, which proves he 
was a liberal encourager of merit and induſtry. 

C] His Grace having adifted himſelf pretty much ta 
the bottle.) That this was his predominant (if not his 
only) vice, is too true: but then it is as true, that 


(4) Id. p. 378. 


(a] Wood's A- 
then Oxon. Vol. 
II. col. 1143. 


[4] Was born at Potheridge or at Marton in the 
county of Devon, in 1609.] This date is fixed to his 
birth from the learned Oxford Antiquary, who ſays he 
was ſeventeen in 1626 ; though he is dubious as to the 
place of his birth, his father reſiding at Marton, when 
this ſon was ſent to the univerfity. Mr Wood (1) alſo 
gives us his deſcent from the Plantagenets ; ſaying he 
was the third ſon of Sir Thomas Monk of Potheridge 
in Devonſhire, Knight; ſon of Thomas Monk of the 


(x) Ubi ſupra» 


with-much kindneſs returned them to bim again, and declared his election as one of the 
nights Companions (4). In 1679, he was made Captain of the Life Guard (e), and 
hancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge *, on the diſgrace of James Duke of ' M6n- 
mouth; againſt whom, when he made his deſcent at Lyme in Dorſetſhire in June 1685, 
the Duke of Albemarle raiſcd the militia of Devonſhire and Cornwall, and marched with 
(e) Echard, p. them to Axminſter : but Monmouth approaching, the militia and their commander retired 
(H. In 1687, the Duke of Albemarle encouraged a ſcheme, propoſed by Captain (after- 
o Rapio, p. 759+ wards Sir William) Phipps, for fiſhing on a Spaniſh wreck off of Hiſpaniola [B], by ſub- 
ſcribing a large ſum towards the undertaking ; which proving ſucceſsſul, he received for 
his ſhare, on the Captain's return, 90000 pounds (g) ; and introducing the Captain to King 
Lana. James, procured him the honour of knighthood (5). The ſame year the Duke was made 
; Governor of Jamaica, which poſt ſome think he applied for, in expectation of recovering. 
(x) Lives of the more treaſure by the ſame means from the former, or from other wrecks on thoſe coaſts, 
which proved but a vain hope (i); while others looked upon it but as a more honourable 
exile (, though no reaſons are aſſigned for either of the ſuggeſtions. His Grace having 
pretty much to the bottle [C], did not live long to enjoy the honours 
of his new poſt, dying at Jamaica in the year 1688 ; and, on the $th of July, 1691, the 
great cauſe depending between the two Earls of Bath and Montague, touching the erjoy- 
ment of the deceaſed Duke's eſtate, was firſt heard before the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Greit Seal; though it did not receive determination *cill December 1693, and then only (1) enn 
as to one particular point, which was, indeed, a moſt eſſential one, 
the Earl of Bath; to whom the Lord Keeper Somers decreed the bulk of the Duke's eſtate, 
he having no iſſue by his Ducheſs [DJ. And thus, in little more than half a century, 
this branch of the family-of Monk, after having roſe to the higheſt pitch of Britiſh honour, 
failed in the ſecond generation, and became totally extinft, His Ducheſs afterwards 
married Ralph Lord Montague (I), whe joined with her in promoting a ſuit againſt the 
Earl of Bath, Mr Greenvile, and Sir Walter Clarges, touching the diſpoſition made by (=) S v v. 
the Duke of his eſtate (n); but they loſt their cauſe. She had no iſſue by this nobleman 
(who left ſeveral by his firſt lady), and having out-lived him many years, died ſuperan- 
nuated on the 28th of Auguſt, 1734, at Newcaſtle houſe in Clerkenwell (u). 


applied for a licence from the Crown; but the King re- 
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thermer and 
Duke of Manta. 
zue in 1797, 
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Compendiun, 
1738, p. 142, 


P. 2337+ temuk 
10]. 


( Britiſ Com- 
pendium. 


uneaſineſſes at home, if not the firſt inducement to, 
ſtrongly contributed to confirm him in, ſo unworthy and 
deſtructive a habit. This was proved in the cauſe above- 
mentioned, as we are told by the Lord Chief- Juſtice 
Treby ; who in his argument (5) ſays, * But beſides this 
* they bring you in proofs that I cannot but mention 
that the Dutcheſs conceived a diſpleaſure, though it 
be not known for what reaſon, againſt the Earls of 
Bath; that the Duke was uneaſy under her impor- 
tunities to do what he had no mind to, and that was 
the cauſe of his drinking ſo hard to divert himſelf.” 
This is a circumſtance we ſhould not have touched up- 
on, had not thoſe who have mentioned this nobleman 
(6) taken notice of his deviating from his father's tem- (6) Lives k- 
perance in this reſpect; and then it was but juſtice to ih and Fortin, 
ſhew the cauſe which led him into the error: we have . II. . 105. 
already taken notice that he was married very young, 8 
and he is far from being a ſingle inſtance, that health p. 377 2% 
and happineſs, nay life itſelf, have been ſacrificed to | 
riches and grandeur. 

D]; Decreed the bulk of the Duke's eftate, he having 
no iſſue by his Ducheſi.] We are informed by the au- 
thority mentioned in the laſt note (7), that he left a (7) Select ca 
natural ſon ; whether born before or after he went to Cf 
Jamaica, or what became of him, is unknown at pre- = 
ſent : but it ſeems to prove, the want of iſſue to inherit 
his title and eſtate was not wholly his fault. The 
Ducheſs, we are told in the ſame place, was but ſick- 
ly, and from what is ſaid in the laſt note, does not ap- 
pear to have been the beſt tempered lady in the world: 
what provocations ſhe might have are not now to be 
come at, but the Duke's characteriſlic was good nature 
and generoſity. — 2 


(5) Seleft Caſey 


in Chancery, p, 
31, 


MONK [NicHoLas], a Church of England Divine, brother to George Duke of 
Albemarle, and uncle to Chriſtopher, mentioned in the preceding article, was born at 
Potheridge, or at Marton, in the county of Devon (a), in 160g [A]. Where he received 


the 


ſaid place, Gent. by Frances his wife (widow of 
John Baſſet, of Umberſley in the ſaid county, Efq;) 


daughter of Arthur Plantagenet, natural fon of King 


Henry the Fourth, by Elizabeth Lucy, as is ſuppoſed, 
his concubine.” In which account, the Antiquary has 
committed a palpable miſtake both as to perſon and 
time, Arthur Plantagenet being the ſon of Edward, 


not Henry, the Fourth; and Edward died in 1483: 


conſequently a daughter of his natural ſon, could not 
5 well 
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MONK MONSON. 3145. 
the firſt rudiments of learning we know not, but, in 1626, at ſeventeen years of age, he (5 1. ibid. 
was entered a Commoner in Wadham-college, Oxford (5); where, in 1634, he pro- ( nu, | 
ceeded in Arts, and ſoon after entered into Holy Orders (c). From this time we know | 
but little, or rather nothing, of him, *cill the year 1658, when we are told he had married H. 
a widow with ſome acceſſion of fortune, and had lately obtained a moderate living within p. 9. 
ewelve miles of Kill, or Kelkhampton, in his own country (4) ; and that in that year he 3 . 9 
received the preſentation of Kelkhampton, worth 300 pounds per annum, without ſimo- = ut — 41 
ny (e), from Sir John Greenvile () [ B]. The following year he went to Scotland, at MD 
Sir John Greenvile's requeſt, to begin the treaty between King Charles the Second and 2 Skinner, f. 5 
his brother General Monk (g) ; and returning from thence to his living, remained quiet | 
there *till June 1660, when he was made Provoſt of Eton-college (B), and, on the firſt (2) Iden. | 
of Auguſt that year, was preſented to the degree of Doctor in Divinity, and actually crea- % Ath. ox, | 
ted ſuch by virtue of the King's letter (i) [C]. Not long after, he was nominated to the vt ſupra. | 
ſee of Hereford, which had lain vacant for fourteen years, and was conſecrated by the „ r. On 
Archbiſhop of York, aſſiſted by the prong of Durham, Chicheſter, Lincoln, and Peter- 92 II. = | 
borough, at Weſtminſter.abbey, on the feaſt of Epiphany, January the ſixth, the ſame 735 
year (&); and died at his lodgirgs in Old Palace yard, Weſtminſter, on the 17th day of (/ a4, own. 
December following, in the fifty-ſecond or fifty-third year of his age, He was buried on Vol. II. col. | 
the 2oth of the ſame month, in the chapel of St Edward, in the abbey, and was ſucceeded '*t | 
in his epiſcopal dignity by Dr Herbert Croft (I). (1) 14, ibids 


well be grandmother to Nicholas Monk, born in brother Nicholas ; who found ſome difficuity from the 
1609. . ous = — thoſe * but his relation to the General 

[B] Received the preſentation of ampton . . . » ſoon ſurmounted them, and fixed him in quiet poſſeſ- 5 
From * John — Sir John Greenvile return- ſion (2). I bp hymn 
ing, after the reduction of Scilly, by the Parliament in [C] Adually created ſuch by virtue of the King's let- p. 190, 191. 
1651, to his own eltate in the country, found both ter.] The tenor of the letter is, That we are well ſa- Wood's Athen. 
that and the living under ſequeſtration, Mr Rowſe the tisfied of the full ſtanding, ſufficiency, and merit, of Oxon. ubi upra. | 
incumbent, turned oat of the latter, and a fon in-law * Nicholas Monk, A. M. as duly qualified for the de- | 
of the ſequeſtrator's in poſſeſſion. Mr Rowſe dying - © gree of Doctor of Divinity, and alſo well aſſured of 
ſometime after, the ſequeſtrator was very earneſt with his particular and eminent ſufferiggs and ſervice for 
Sir John to fix his ſon-in-law therein, but he, willing to our fake and the Church, during the late diſtrac- er 
oblige as far as he could his kinſman General Monk * tions, &c (3). Z 2 — * N 
(then Commander in Chief in Scotland), gave it to his 3 


* 


—— — 2 ——— 22 * 


MONSON or MUNSON [Sir Wirtiam}), a brave Engliſh Admiral, in part 
of the XVIth and XVIIth centuries, was the third fon of Sir John Munſon of South 
Carlton in Lincolnſhire, by Jane his wife, daughter of Robert Dighton of Little Sturton 
in the ſame county (a). For about two years he was a Student in Balliol- college in Ox- (4) Ar: Collins's , 
ford : but his mind being of an active and martial diſpoſition, he ſoon grew weary of a — Vol. 111, | 
contemplative life, and applied himſelf to the ſea-ſervice, wherein he arrived to great *: 49% 
perfection (5), In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's war with Spain, he entered on that % w, Ach. 
profeſſion, and was led to it by the wildneſs of his youth; as being but ſixteen years of age, cit. 1727, Vol | 
and entering himſelf without the knowledge of his father or mother. His wages, accord- © 33% | 
ing to the ffugality of that time, were no more than 103. a month, and his condition 
only that of a private man. The firſt voyage he engaged in, was, in the year 1585, on | 
board a ſmall bark, or privateer, and in company only with another ſtill ſmaller, com- | 
miſſioned to ſeize upon the ſubjects of the King of Spain. They failed from the iſle of | 
Wight in the month of September, and being come upon the coaſt of Spain, about eight 
o'clock in the evening, they met and boarded a Spaniſh veſſel of three hundred tons bur- 
den, well manned and armed, returning from Newfoundland; which, after a moſt ob- 
ſtinate engagement, yielded the next morning at ſeven o'clock [4]. This was the firſt see Mart = 
Spaniſh prize that ever ſaw the Engliſh ſhore (c). In 1587, he went out commander of a Trae, in 
veſſel, but keeping longer at ſea than he expected, he was reduced to great extremity for —— | 
want of victuals; and coming back from the Canary-iſlands, was very near being loſt in gs, et. 1745, 
Dingle bay, upon the coaſt of Ireland (4). He ſerved, in 1588, in one of the Queen's br 1 
ſhips, named the Charles, but had not the command of it (e). In 1389, he was Vice- 
Admiral to the Earl of Cumberland in his expedition to the Azores iſlands, and at the ta- (4) Naval 
king of Fayal, where he did very great ſervice: but, in their return, endured ſuch hard- 0 


ſhips [B] as threw him into a violent illneſs, which kept him at home the whole year () . p. 230. | 
1590 41 


[4] Which, after a moſt obſlinate engagement, yield- found few left alive but could ſhew a wound or ſhot 
ed, Sc.] He gives us theſe further particulars of that * through their cloaths in that fight: we were a woe- 
deſperate enterprize, as it may juſtly be called. ful ſpeQacle, as well as the Spaniards ; and I dare 
All our men with one conſent and courage entered her, * ſay, that in the whole time of the war, there was 
and we were left fighting aboard her all night, the * not ſo rare a manner of fight, or ſo great a ſlaughter 

© ſeas being ſo grown, that our barks were forced to * of men on both ſides (1). | (1) Nav. Trafts, 

* ungrapple and fall off. The Spaniards betook them- [B] But in their return endured ſuch hardſbips.) He a above, p. 235» 
© ſelves to their cloſe fights, and gave two attempts by has left us the following account of them. The ex- 
* trains of powder, to blow up their decks on which * tremity we endured, was more terrible than befel any 
* we were ; but we happily prevented it by fire-pikes. * ſhip in the eighteen years war; for laying afide the 
* 'Thus continued the fight till ſgven in the * * continual expectation of death by ſhipwreck, and the 
* when the Spaniards found they had ſo many men kil- daily mortality of our men, I will ſpeak of our fa- 
© led and diſabled, that they were forced to yield. mine, that exceeded all men and ſhips I have known 
When we came to take a view of our people, we * in the courſe of my life : for ſixteen days together, 
: | * 
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1590 (F). He ſerved a ſecond time, in 1591, under the Earl of Cumberland, having 
the command of the Garland, wherein his Lordſhip went out Admiral. Their commil- 
ſion was to annoy the Spaniards, from whom they accordingly took ſeveral ſhips. Cap- 
tain Monſon being ſent to convoy one of them to England; was ſurrounded and taken, 
in a calm, near the Burlings, by ſix Spaniſh gallies, after a long and bloody fight. What 
was worſe, they detained him as an hoſtage for performance of the covenants agreed up- 
on for releaſe of his men, and carried him to Portugal, where he was kept priſoner near 
two years at Caſcais and Liſbon (g). Not diſcouraged by that ill ſucceſs, he entered a 
third time in the Earl's ſervice, in 1593, as Captain of the Lion, wherein his Lordſhip 
had hoiſted his flag as Admiral; and expoſed himſelf to great dangers, to fave his Lord- 
ſhip's life (5). In 1594, he was created Maſter of Arts at Oxford (i). In 1595 he mar- 
ried z but, before his marriage, he engaged again to attend the Earl of Cumberland to 
ſea, as his Vice-Admiral, in the Rainbow. When they had failed a few leagues towards 
Spain, the Earl, without ſaying any thing, ſaddenly quitted the voyage, and appointed 
another Captain for his own ſhip 3 which ſo diſcontented Mr Monſon, that he betook 
himſelf to his own adventure, and after having made a fruitleſs voyuze to the coaſt of Spain, 
and ſuffered much by ſtorms, returned to Plymouth (). In the great expedition to Ca- 
diz, in the year 1596, he was captain of the Repulſe, under Walter Devereux Earl of 
Eſſex, Commander in Chief in that expedition, to whom he did great ſervice by his 
wiſe and moderate counſel, and was deſervedly knighted (1). He was near being killed; 
but eſcaped in a very unexpected manner [C]. After the taking of Cadiz, they made 
themſelves alſo maſters of Faro; and brought over to England the library of the famous 
Oſorio, Biſhop of that place, part of which was given to the Bodleian Library (m). The 
next year, he commanded the Rainbow at the 1ſand Voyage, as it was called; that 
is the voyage to the Azores-iſlands; and, had the Earl of Eſſex followed his advice, he 
had, within a few hours, made himſelf maſter of the Spaniſh plate fleet. But his want 
of experience, and his flexible nature to. be over-ruled, made him take wrong meaſures : 
which ſo vexed him, that the next time Sir William came to him after the eſcape of the 
fleet, his Lordſhip wiſhed he had loſt his hand, ſo he had been ruled by him (2). In 
1599, he had the command of the Defiance in the Downs; and though it was like ſome 
of thoſe unactive armaments, which have been common and very much cenſured ſince, he 
ſhows it was of great advantage to England in many reſpects (o) [D]. 
in 1602, as Vice-admiral, in the Garland, to the coaſt of Spain, with Sir Richard Lew- 
ſon, Admiral; and they were ſo ſucceſsful as to take, in the road of Ceſſimbra, a carrack 
of ſeventeen hundred tons, worth, with its cargo, a million of pieces of eight (p). In 
Auguſt, the ſame year, he was ſent with a ſquadron upon the coaſt of Spain, to prevent 
the Spaniards making any attempt upon Ireland, by alarming them at home; and, after 
having endured great hazard from the enemy, the fury of the ſea, and foul weather, he 
returned to Plymouth the 24th of November ; which was the lateſt time in winter, thac 
a fleet had ever kept upon the Spaniſh coaſt (2). The Chriſtmaſs following, there was a 
conſultation in the Privy Council to prepare two fleets, one for the ſpring, the other to 
ſecond the firſt in June following: for, the Queen found it a courſe both ſecure and pro- 
fitable, to keep a continual force upon the Spaniſh coaſt from February to November. 
Sir Richard Lewſon was to command the former, and Sir William the latter. But though 
this was a pretence to ſatisfy the world, the Lords of the Cour.cil had another view in it; 
for at that time the Queen being ſick, there was much danger of her death, on account 
of her years; which made them the more willing to haſten this fleet to ſea, that it might 
be in a readineſs to defend the kingdom, if the Queen's death ſhould happen. And 


though Sir Richard Lewſon, nominated General of this fleet, was not beloved by the 


( Ibid, p. 469. 


Lords, who feared his ambition; yet they continued him in his command: and Sir Wil— 
liam, who had been appointed to ſecond him in a latter fleet, was by importunity per- 


ſuaded 


we never taſted a drop of drink, either beer, wine, 
or water; and though we had plenty of beef and 
pork of a year's ſalting, yet did we forbear eating it, 
for making us the drier. Many drunk ſalt water, 


© (3). 


He went out 


© man, ſo it hath been twice the preſerver of my life 


and thoſe that did, died ſuddenly, and the laſt word 
they uſually ſpake, was, drink, drink, drink! and I 
* dare boldly ſay, that of five hundred men that were 
in that ſhip ſeven years before, at this day there is 
not a man alive but myſelf, and one more (2). 

[C] But eſcaped in a very unexpected manner.) He 
was preſerved by a bullet hitting upon his ſword ; as 
he had been alſo at the iſland of St Mary's in 1589. 
His own account is thus. In that conflict [in Ca- 
diz] I was ſhot with a muſket bullet through my 
© ſcarf and breeches ; and the handle and pummel of 
© my ſword ſhot from my fide, without any further 
4 hurt.” And at an encounter. in the ifland 
of St Mary's, * my ſword, which I placed naked, 
and the point upward, was ſhot aſunder, and the 
bullet paſs'd through the belly of my doublet, which, 
if it had not been for my ſword, had done the like 
through my belly.” * By the way, this I 
note, that as the ſword is the death of many a 


in many reſpets ] To ſay truth, faith he, the expedi- 
tion which was then uſed in drawing together ſo great 
an army by land, and rigging ſo great and royal a 
* Navy to fea, in ſo little a ſpace of time, was ſo ad- 
* mirable in other countries, that they received a ter- 
* ror by it; and many that came from beyond ſea, 
* ſaid, The Queen was never more dreaded abroad for 
* any thing ſhe ever did. Frenchmen that came aboard 
* our ſhips did wonder (as a thing incredible) that her 
« Majeſty had rigged, victualled, and furniſhed, her 
royal ſhips to ſea in twelve days time: and Spain, 
as an enemy, had reaſon to fear and grieve to ſee 
* this ſudden preparation; but more. when they un- 
* derſtood how the hearts of his Majeſty's ſubjects join- 
* ed with their hands, being all ready to ſpend their 
« 
= 
« 
* 
o 


deareſt blood for her, and her ſervice. Holland 


might likewiſe ſee, that if they became inſolent, we 
could be as ſoon provided as they ; nor did they ex- 
pe fo find ſuch celerity in any nation but them- 
ſelves (4). 


LE] According 


(3) Nav. Tn@y 
[D] He ſhews it was of great advantage to England © 468, 47% 


(4) Nav, Tiadi 
p · 178. 
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ſuaded by the Lords to accompany Sir Richard as V ice · admiral in this voyage, they hav- 
ing a greater truſt and confidence in Sir William than in the other; therefore he was order- 
ed to command the Mere Honour, a better ſhip than that Sir Richard ſerved in. All this 
was done out of policy; and few of the Lords, but ſuch as were intimate friends to Kin 
James, knew of it. For their intention was, if the Queen died, and King James h 
tound any oppoſition, that the Lord Thomas Howard; afterwards Earl of Suffolk; ſhould 
rake charge of this fleet, and come aboard Sir William, and Sir William to go into Sir 
Richard's ſhip, and ſuperſede his authority (#). But the King's peaceable acceffion ren- 
dered all this precaution needleſs. It might have been thought, that Sir William's loyal- 
ty to that Prince, and his ſtrong attachment to his ſucceſſion, would have entitled him 
to particular Favour and extraordinary Rewards or Promotions. But military men were 
not King James's Favourites. Therefore, fince the death of Queen Elizabeth, who was 
both gracious and bountiful to Sir William, he never taſted or received either recom- 
pence or preferment, more than his ordinary entertainment or pay, according to the ſer- 
vices he was employed in, as he ſays himſelf (5)[E]. However, in 1604, he was ap- () wid. f. 218. 

inted Admiral of the Narrow Seas, in which ſtation he continued about twelve years 
[F, i 1616, And in that time, he ſupported the honour of the Engliſh Flag, againſt 
the ſaucineſs of the infant Commonwealth of Holland [G]; and protected our Trade 
againſt the encroachments of France (7) HJ. The firſt ſervice he was employed in, was * Pe 217 
the bringing over the Conſtable of Caſtile, who was to come and conclude a peace be- 
tween the two crowns of England and Spain, that had been eighteen years at variance (0 Ibid. p. 21g, 
(2). And, in 1614, he effeCtually cleared the Scotiſh and Iriſh ſeas of Pirates, which ““ 
had long infeſted thoſe parts (w). Notwithſtanding his long and faithful ſervices, he had (@) 18d. p. 225. 
the misfortune of falling into diſgrace, and through the reſentment of ſome powerful cour- 
tiers [1], was impriſoned in the Tower in the year 1616; but, after having been exami- 
ned by the Lord Chief. Juſtice Coke, and Secretary Winwood, he was diſcharged, and 
wrote a vindication of his conduct (x) IX J. His honeſt zeal againſt the inſolencies of the 
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(r) Thid, p · 133, 
47% 


(x) Nav. Trafts, 
p. 219, 47%. and 
Camden's 

of King James I. 


(6) See his Nav. 


(7) Ibid. p. 219. 


Dutch, and promoting an enquiry into the ſtate of the Navy [L], contrary to the ſenſe 1 


[EJ According to the ſervices he was employed in.] 
He began the wars with ten ſhillings per month 
pay; then with two ſhillings and fix-pence per day; 
afterwards with five ſhillings, with ten ſhillings, with 
fifteen ſhillings, with twenty ſhillings, and ſixteen pages 
allowed him for his retinue ; afterwards with thirty 
ſhillings a day ; and laſtly, with forty ſhillings a day 

). 

q [F] In which flation he continued about twelve 
years.] And in that time he ſerved in the following 
ſhips. In 1604, in the Vanguard ; in 1605, in the 
Rainbow; in 1606, in the Aſſurance ; in 1607, in the 
Rainbow ; in 1609, in the Vanguard ; in 1610, in 
the Aſſurance ; in 1611, in the Rainbow; in 1612, in 
the Adventure; in 1613, in the Aſſurance ; in 1614, 
in the Lion ; in 1615, in the Nonſuch (6). 

[G] Againſt the ſaucineſs of the infant Common- 
wealth of Holland] He gives ſeveral inſtances of their 
pertneſs, and of his little affeftion for them. He ob- 
ſerves, in particular, that ſuch was their inſolency, 
that they challenged a Prerogative [of not ſtriking the 
Flag] where nothing was granted by us but of courteſy ; 
—and that they were very cruel, in taking and burn- 
ing our ſhips, and ſometimes murdering our men, only 
for trading in the ports of Flanders (7). How ready 
Sir William was to vindicate the honour of the Engliſh 
Flag, appears from one inſtance given us by Sir Antony 
Weldon (8). * The old Earl of Hertford, ſays he, be- 
* ing ſent Embaſſadour to the Archduke, was convey- 

ed over by one of the King's ſhips, by Sir William 
Monſon, in whoſe paſſage a Dutch man of warre 
coming by that ſhip, would not vail, as the manner 
is, acknowledging by that our Soveraignty over the 
ſea, Sir William Monſon gave him a ſhot to inſtruct 
him manners ; but inſtead of hearing, he taught him, 
by returning another, he acknowledged no ſuch So- 
— this was the very firſt indignity and affront 
ever offered to the royall ſhips of England, which 
fince have been moſt frequent ; Sir William Monſon 
deſired my Lord of Hertford to goe into the hold, 
and he would inſtrut him by ſtripas, that refuſed to 
be taught by faire meanes ; but the Earle charged 
him on his allegiance firſt to land him, on whom he 
was appointed to attend; ſa to his great regreet, he 
was forced to endure that indignity, for which I have 
often heard him wiſh he had been hanged, rather 
than livę that unfortunate commander of a King's 
ſhip, to be chronicled for the firſt that ever endured 
that affront, although it was not in his power to have 
* helped it. 

VOL. V. No. 263. 
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and 


[H] And protected our Trade againſt the encroach- 
ments of France.) Eſpecially the Fiſhery on the coaſt of 
Suſſex. * The towns of Rye and Haſtings found 
* themſelves impoveriſhed, and almoſt ruined, by the 

French incroaching upon their fiſhing on the Engliſh 
coaſt, contrary to the articles and agreement betwixt 
the two Kings. Theſe towns upon juſt cauſe com- 
plain'd of it, and Sir William was ſent down to re- 
* dreſs it; which he carefully performed, tho” it coſt 
* the lives of ſome Frenchmen : for two years he was 
* fain to uſe force, and brought the French to that ſub- 
* miſſion, that the Engliſh enjoyed their uſual privile- 
ges (9). 

[1] Through the reſentment of ſome powerful courti- 
ers ] The account of his diſgrace, he gives us in theſe 
words. — I at laſt found, malice had a greater power 
* and force againſt me, than by ſea I found, or other- 
* wiſe I deſerved; for when I thought to have left my 
* painful labours at ſea, and to have enjoy'd tranquilli- 
* ty of peace on land, envy, unluckily, and unlooked 
* for, ſeized upon my innocency : For being thought 
* a boſom friend to a nobleman I much honour'd, who 


was afterwards bornec down by a court faction, tho” 
* I was one of the meaneſt in number, and unworthy 
* to have knowledge taken of me, as a man of no emi- 
* nency ; yet conſidering how my eſtate then ſtood 
by my engagements, and otherwiſe, I found fortune 
more averſed to me than moſt of the others had felt, 
by malicious practices (11).” Thomas Howard Earl 
of Arundel was one of his great enemies (1 2). 

[XJ And wrote a vindicatien of his conduct. ] It is 
directed to the Lord Chancellor Elſmore, and Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, Attorney and Counſellor ; and intituled, 
Concerning the inſolencies of the Dutch, and a juſtifica- 
tion of Sir William Monſon. He complains in it great- 
ly of the ill uſage he had received. Some, ſays he, 
* have obtain'd their defires in ruining my eſtate, made 
* me infamous to the world, taken from me my im- 
© ployment, ſeized by way of forfeiture upon my land, 
* denying to account with me, which they have long 
«* practiſed ; and, above all, caſt ſuch an aſperſion up- 
* on my children, as all hope of preferment is taken 
from them: but my comfort is in the ſaying of Da- 
vid, That my defence is in God, who ſaveth the up- 
right in heart (13). 

[LI His bene xeal againſt the inſolencies of the 
Dutch, and promoting an enquiry into the flate of the 
Navy, &c.) In his Vindication, he poſitively imputes 


his Troubles to theſe cauſes, — What [ have faid is 


35 E ſufficient 


(9) Nav. Tae, 


pP · 218, 


* at that time began to be aimed at (10), and (9) Tho. How- 


ard Earl of Suf- 
folk. See Cam- 
den's Annals of 
King James . 
under the years 
1615, 1616. 


(11) Naval 


Tracts, p. 47%. 


(12) Ib. p. 223. 


(13) Ib. p. 235, 
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2 and inclination of the Earl of Nottingham, then Lord High-Admiral (y), ſeem to have 
— 2 2:4, been the occaſion of his troubles, He had alſo the mſsfortune of bringing upon himſelf a 
Ruſhworth's general and popular odium, in retaking the Lady Arbella Steuart, after her eſcape out of 
A England (a) [M], though it was acting exactly according to his orders and duty (5). 
However, he ſoon recovered his credit at Court; for in 1617, he was called before the 
Privy-Council, to give his opinion, how the pirates of Algiers might be ſuppreſſed, and | 
the town attacked. At which time, he ſhewed the impoſſibility of taking Algiers, either 
by ſurprize or ſiege; the little uſe we could make of it, either to annoy the King of 
Spain, or any other potentate; as alſo the ſmall profit it would be to England. But not- 
withſtanding his good advice, the expedition was undertaken by George Villiers Duke of 
Buckingham, who was young, and infected with the diſeaſe of youth, to hearken to baſe 
flattery; and by whoſe ill-management it was quite unſucceſsful (c). Sir William was alſo 
againſt two other ill undertakings, and as ill managed, in the years 1625 and 1628, 
namely, the expeditions to Cadiz and to the iſle of Rhee ; wherein, ſays he, our raſhneſs 
appeared greater than our diſcretion, in bidding defiance to the two . mighty and potent 
princes of Europe, both at one time, without help or aſſiſtance from abroad, and under 
the uncertainty of money; the then Parliament oppoſing his Majeſty's demands (d). In 
theſe actions Sir William was not employed, becauſe he found fault with the Prime Mi- 
niſter's meaſures (e). But in 1635, it being found neceſſary to equip a large fleet, in or- 
der to break a confederacy that was forming between the French and the Dutch, Sir Wil- 
liam was appointed Vice- Admiral of that armament in the James, and performed his duty 
with great honour and bravery (f). After that he was employed no more, but ſpent the 
remainder of his days in privacy and peace, at his ſeat at Kinnerſley in Surrey (g), where 
he digeſted and finiſhed his Naval Tracts [N]. He dyed there in February 1642-3, 


being 


* 


(a) See above the 
article A1 - 
LA Steuart. 


(5) Naval Trafts, 
p. 218, 225, 


(e) Ibid, p. 231, 
&c, 


(4) Ibid. p, 234- 


(e) See his Na- 
val Trafts, p. 
231, &c, 


Ibid, p. 261 
5 


(gz) Collins, as 
above, 


ſufficient to ſhew the t and unmannerly carri- 
age of the Hollanders, who ambitiouſly deſire to in- 
croach upon his Majeſty's juriſdiction. Had I con- 
nived at them, I had purchaſed leſs hate of them, 
and their well-wiſhers. And, not long before my 
commitment, there fell out an accident, which, per- 
haps, might haſten my impriſonment. Sir Howe// 
(14) Caroone, their agent, coming over in a man of 


, he is more particular than in others, and, what per- 
4 

« 

« 

c 

* war, was ſhot at by a pinnace of the King's, for 

4 

« 

4 

4 


haps may be ſtill of uſe, he at laſt ſets down the abuſes 
of the fleet, and the methods for redreſſing them. The 
ſecond book contains a juſtification of himſelf after his 
impriſonment in the Tower; his actions and conduct 
while he was Admiral of the Narrow Seas ; his expe- 
dition againſt the pirates in 1614 ; and his advice and 
thoughts about the ill- managed defign againſt Algiers ; 
and againſt Cadiz ; rates for ſeamen's wages in 1626 ; 
a multer of ſhips and mariners throughout En X 
taken by the Earl of Lincoh, Lord High-Admiral, in 
1582. Liſt of the Engliſh fleet in the days of King 
Edward the Third. Of the Sovereignty of the Kings 
of England over the Narrow Seas, with ſevere reflec- 
tions on the Dutch: The two voyages in 1635 and 
1636, How to make war upon Scotland, and to pro- 
vide for the weſt part of that kingdom, &c. The 
third book treats of the Admiralty ; that is, of all 


=. Ct 


not ſtriking his topſail to her, which I underſtood he 
took in ill part, and caſt it upon me. I muſt con- 
feſs my folly and misfortune : the one made me too 
forward in complaining, and wiſhing @ reformation 
of his Majefly's Navy, which has purchas'd me 
much envy : the other procured me as much hate, in 
taking the Lady Arabel/a: and then, perhaps, the 
cauſe of my impriſonment will more plainly appear 
450 


(15) Naval : 
[M] In retaking the Lady Arbella Steuart, after 


Tradts, p. 224, 
225. 


Tracta, p · 213, 


her eſcape out of England.) This Lady was confined to 
the Tower for her marriage with William Seymour, 
Eſq; but the true cauſe of her confinement, was, her 
being too high-allied, and having a title or claim to 
the Crown of England. She making her eſcape June 
3d, 1611, Sir William Monſon receiv'd orders to re- 
take her, before ſhe reach'd either France or Flanders, 
which he effeQually perform'd. His own account is 
thus. * Many other accidents happen'd in the narrow 
* ſeas, that need no remembrance ; and yet I will con- 
* clude with the eſcape of the Lady Arabella, twenty 
* four hours before Sir William Monſon had orders to 
* purſue her; which he did with that celerity, that 
* ſhe was taken within four miles of Calais, ſhipped in 
© a French bark of that town, whither ſhe was bound. 
The manner is ſo commonly known, that no more 
needs be ſaid, but that it was done; though the ac- 
* cident was ſo ſtrange and unlook'd for, that few 
could be perſuaded but that her eſcape was plotted, 
with an intent to take her again: And it was the ra- 
© ther believ'd, becauſe Sir William was not rewarded 
according to the importance of that ſervice (16)." 
As the miſerable, and ftate-priſoners in general, are the 
object of popular pity ; therefore Sir William's uncom- 
mon diligence in retaking that unfortunate Lady, 
brought ſevere reflections upon him, and made him the 
object of the reſentment of the vulgar. | 
[N] Where he digeſted and finiſbed his Naval Trac: 

He divided them himſelf into fix books. The fi 
is chiefly a collection of every year's Actions in the 
wars againſt Spain, during Queen Elizabeth's reign, on 
our own and the Spaniſh coaſts, and in the Weſt-In- 
dies. The Accounts are clear, and conciſe ; for no 


more is ſaid, but the force they were undertaken with, 
and the ſucceſs of the enterprize : to which are ſub- 
join'd the reaſons why they miſcarried, or why ſo little 
advantage was made where they ſucceeded. In ſome 


things relating to the royal Navy, from the Lord High- 
Admiral, to the meaneſt perſon employed aſhore, and 
to the cabin-boys at ſea ; and from a complete fleet to 
the ſmalleſt veſſel, and the ſeveral parts of it; with in- 
ſtructions for all officers, and thoſe given by the Earl 
of Lindſey in 1635 ; the ſize of all ſorts of guns; Spa- 
niſh ſhips, with their allowance; excellent directions 
for fighting at ſea; the benefit and uſe of galleys in 
England; the ceremony of wearing the flag; the cor - 
rupt abuſes uſed in his Majeſty's ſervice by ſea, and 
the means how to reform them; of the harbours of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, their depths, 
&c. The fourth book is a collection of the Diſcove- 
ries made by the Spaniards and Portugueſe, and their 
conqueſts, in Africk, Aſia, and America; with the 
voyages of Sir Francis Drake, Mr Cavendiſh, and 
other Engliſhmen ; and alſo ſome Dutch voyages : Of 
the two worlds undiſcovered, beſides the four known; 
i. e. one under the North Pole, and the other ſouth af 
Magellan's Streights ; of other ſeas beſides the ocean. 
A diſcourſe concerning the North-Weſt paſſage. A 
Compariſon between our ancient and modern trades ; 
with ſomething relating to the Hollanders and fiſhing ; 
of certain plantations of the French: Advice how to 
plant the iſle of St Laurence. The fifth book contains 
divers Projects and Stratagems, for managing affairs at 
ſea, to the benefit and advantage of this nation. The 
fixth and laſt book treats of a Fiſhery to be ſet up on 
the coaſt of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the 
benefit that will accrue by it to all his Majeſty's three 
kingdoms : With many other things concerning Fiſh, 
Fiſhing, and matters of that nature. To the firſt and 
ſecond book are prefixed Addreſſes to his eldeſt and ſe- 
cond Sons, wherein he gives them moſt excellent Ad- 
vice, worthy of any man's attention and peruſal. The 
conclufion of the Addreſs to the firſt is in theſe excel- 
lent words.— Let me (good ſon) be your pattern of 
* patience ; for you can witneſs with me, that the diſ- 

© graces 
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being in the 73d year of his age [O]; and left a numerous poſterity (5). Such was the (5) Collins, 
end of this brave man, who had ſerved in all ſtations, as a Soldier, a private Captain, 4 | 


Rear-Admiral, a Vice- Admiral, a Ca 
neral (i). 


ptain under the General, and laſtly an abſolute Ge- 
In which laſt ftation, as he boldly and truly ſaid, there was never ſervice (i) Naval Traf; 


neglected, omitted, or unperformed, that he was commanded upon; not to be parallelled * 218, 


by any that enjoyed his employment before (t). 


« graces I have unjuſtly ſuffered, (my eſtate being 
through my misfortunes ruined, my health by impri- 
* ſonments decay'd, and my ſervices undervalued and 
* unrecompenc'd) have not bred the leaſt diſtaſte or 
* diſcontent in me, or alter'd my reſolution from my 
* infancy, that is, I was never ſo baſe as to infinuate 
into any man's fayour, who was favour'd by the 
times; I was never ſo ambitious as to ſeek or crave 
* employment, or to undertake any that was not put 
upon me. My great and only comfort is, that I 
«* ſerv'd my Princes both, faithfully and fortunately 


(17) Naval * (27). Part of theſe Naval Tracts was printed 


Tracts, p+ 153* 


in September 1585, when he firſt went to ſea (1 

Therefore he was born in the year 1569, and was in 

1 year of his age, at the time of his 
eath. C 


(#) Ibid, p. 230. 


at London in 1682. fol. and they were afterwards 
all inſerted in Vol. III, of the Collection of Voyages, 
publiſhed in 1703. fol. and commonly known by the 
title of Charchill's Collection of Voyages ; reprinted 
fince more than once. 


=. Being in the ſeventy-third year of his age.) He 


rms us, that he was a youth of ſixteen years of age, — 
I 
i Fans, f. 467 


MONTAGUE (CnaxrrLes)], Earl of Halifax, the moſt diſtinguiſhed Stateſman 
of his time, was born April 16th, 1661, at Horton in Northamptonſhire, the ſeat of his 


father, the Honourable 
Earl of Mancheſter. 


eorge Montague, Eſq; younger ſon by a ſecond venter to Henry 


He had a numerous family (a), and though poſſeſſed of no other (a) Vis. three 
eſtate than his mother's jointure, yet being an excellent œconomiſt, he bred all his chil- 


ſons, Edward, 
Chriſtopher, and 


dren in the genteeleſt manner, and provided handſome fortunes for them. The ſubject James, befides 


of this article being his fourth and youngeſt ſon, gave very early tokens of an admirable 


our author, 
four davghters. 


genius, and after he had gone through the firſt rudiments of grammar learning at a ſchool Peeraze of E. 
in the country, was ſent to that of Weſtminſter, at the age of fourteen; and in 1677, two 


years afterwards, was choſen King's ſcholar, 
Dr Buſby, that excellent obſerver of a boy's genius improved his talent for poetry, by fre- 
quently putting him upon making extempory epigrams, in which exerciſe he particularly 
excelled. At this ſchool he contracted a more than ordinary degree of friendſhip with 
Mr Geo. Stepney [A], who was then alſo in the college, but being his ſenior, 


to Trinity-college in Cambridge in 1682, 
but the ap 


(c). 


Our author's election came on the next year, 
prehenſion of being choſen to Chriſt- Church in Oxford (5), and thereby ſepa- 
rated from his friend, ſo much troubled him, that he begged of his relations not to keep 
him waiting the iſſue of his election, but to forego that advantage, and let him now bear 
young Stepney company to Cambridge. He was tenderly indulged in this requeſt, and 
admitted at Trinity-college there that year, in the ſtation of a Fellow-Commoner; his 
kinſman Dr John Montague, then Maſter of that college, taking him under his tuition 
Our Student quickly made an uncommon proficiency in every branch of academical 
learning, preſently recommended himſelf to the notice and acquaintance of Mr [afterwards 
Sir] Iſaac Newton; and in 1684 joined with him in endeavouring to erect a philoſophi- 
cal ſociety at Cambridge like that eſtabliſhed in the ſiſter univerſity (d). 
gaged Mr Mountague's brighter hours [BJ. Theſe were particularly endeared to him 
the ſociety of his friend Stepney, and the death of King Charles the Second furniſhed 


Being now under the 1 
g mmediate care of (5) te would 
then be the 
turn of the Dean 
of Chrift- Church 
to make _ 
choice. Li 
was elected © —ä—ä 
gether with bis 
Poetical Works, 
p. 5. edit. 2, 
1716, $10, 


(e) Ibid, p. 3 to 
P. 7» | 

(4) Birch's 
Hiſt. of the R. 
8. Vol. IV. p. 


376. edit. 1757, 
4to. 


(e) They were 
printed in the 
collection by the 
Univerſity on 


But the poets en- 


. 4 . a : that King's 
both a favourable, opportunity which they did not let lip, of ſhewing the world their me- «cath. 


rit in that way. Mr Montague's verſes on this occaſion (e) drew the regard of the Earl 
of Dorſet upon their author [CI, who was thereupon invited to London by that noble 
patron of the Muſes (f), and brought into the acquaintance of ſome of the choiceſt wits 


( Stepney had 


of the age. Among theſe, it was not long before he procured himſelf a place in the firſt — his love 


claſs, and his fame in this kind was completely eſtabliſhed, by the ſhare he had in tranſ- 


[4] 4 friendfbip with Mr G. Stepney.] This gentle- 
man was deſcended of the ancient family of Pendergraft 
in Wales, and born in Weſtminſter in 1663, was put to 
ſchool there, being choſen King's ſcholar in 1676, and 
went to Trinity-college in 1682. By our author's re- 
commendation, he was inted a Commiſſioner of 
Trade in 1697, and was conſtantly employed in em- 
baſſies abroad from 1691 to his death, which happened 
in 1707 at Chelſey ; whence his corpſe was conducted, 
by a numerous train of nobility, to it's interment in 
Weſtminſtes-abbey, where there is a very handſome 
marble monument, with .an elegant Latin elogium, 
erected to his memory 

LB] Poetry engaged his brighter hours.) The firſt 
performance in this way, was Au Ode on the Marriage 
of her Royal Highneſs Princeſs Anne and Prince George 
of Denmark. As the' ode is the moſt ſublime and ex- 
quiſite ſpecies of paetry, our author's genius, which 
tion, intitleg, lay Particularly to the familiar ſtile, did not lead him 

he Works of to ſhine in this way, yet he has ſucceeded very well in 
ihe Minor Poets, this attempt. The entrance into it is excellent, that 


® See the inſerip- 
tion. He was 
one of the moſt 
elexant poets of 
1 — 5 ſeve- 
tal of his pi 
ae preſerved 
in a late collec- 


for » retired Life, 
Id. ibi 
verſing 


peculiar happineſs which reſults from an union of hearts 
in marriage, receives the ſtrongeſt relievo by contraſting 
it with the plot, a genuine offspring of diſcord and the 
mother of diſtraction and miſery. This ode is written 
in the Pindaric form, and has this diſtinguiſhing variety, 
that it conſiſts of fix ſtanzas, each of which ſurprizes us 
with a new meaſure entirely different from the former, 
yet uniform in itſelf. | 

[C] His verſes drew the regard of Lord Dorſet ] His 
Lordſhip peruſed theſe verſes in company with Sir 
Charles Sidley, who ſeconded the invitation of our au- 
thor: this favour of Sir Charles was not forgot. The 
writer of Mr Montague's life (1), mentions a repartee (1) P. 17. 
made by him in defence of his friend's conduct at the 
Revolution, it was in anſwer to a certain nobleman, (2) Viz. of Dor- 
who ſeeing Sir Charles on horſeback the day that the chefter. Her 
new King and Queen were proclaimed, aſked him vi- daughter by his 
ther he was going? He is going (replies Mr Montague, Mien was 
who happened to be in company) to repay one good — Lone 
turn for another, and to make King James daughter a 


hamſhire. 
Queen, fince that Prince has made his a Counteſs. (2) — his article. 
[D] The 
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4150 MONT AG U EK. 
(x) He is filed verſing the fable of the Hind and Panther into the Country Mouſe and City Mouſe [D], : 
Ten Te. in 1687. The univerfity had before this given their atteſtation to his diftinguiſhed merit, 
by conferring upon him the degree of Maſter of Arts in an extraordinary manner (g); and 


veſty, when he 
— oF he had been alſo elected Fellow of his college (5). In 1688 he ſigned, among many 
the univerfity. Others, the invitation of the Prince of Orange to come over to England. Upon the de- 


b) See the in- rture of King James the Second, he was choſen a Member of the Convention, where 
92, jo oY he voted for the declaring the Throne vacant by that King's abdication (i). Before King 


Weftmintter-ab. William was crowned, Mr Montague engaged in a marriage with the Counteſs dowager 
bey. of Mancheſter “, and went to London with a deſign to enter into Holy Orders, but was 
4% His Life, p. afterwards diverted from that deſign, and inſtead thereof, purchaſed the place of one of 
16. the Clerks of the Council, for which he gave 15007. (4). Not long after, the Earl of Dorſet, 

who had been advanced to the office of Lord Chamberlain, and had been very ſerviceable 


pra I bringing on the Revolution, introduced our young ſtateſman in the moſt engaging 
(#) Ibid. f. 6. manner to King William, ſaying, May it pleaſe your Majeſty, I have brought a mouſe to 
Wü p29 have the honour of kiſſing your band. The King ſmiled, and being told the reaſon of that 


addreſs, replied, You will do well to put me in a way of making a man of bim; and imme- 
diately ordered him a penſion of 300 J. a year, till an opportunity ſhould offer of promo- 
ting him (/). Accordingly, in the beginning of March 1691, having in the Houſe of 
Commons, of which he was a member, diſplayed his eminent abilities in the debates upon 


(m) Young as be 
was, yet he ap- 
peared at the 
Head of the Com- 
mittee of the 


Haug of Com- the bill for regulating trials in caſes of high-treaſon (m) [E], Lord Dorſet, though the 
mons, in ſeveral bill miſcarried, eaſily obtained for him the place of one of the Commiſſioners of the Trea- 
— ſury, then vacant by the reſignation of Thomas Pelham Eſq; (). Our young courtier, 
Houſes on th who was now ſworn a Privy Counſellor, diſtinguiſhed himſelf both at the Treaſury and 
_w Council Boards fo well, that upon a change in the commiſſion of the firſt, in the begin- 
(n) He was (worn ning of May 1694, he was made ſecond Commiſſioner and Chancellor of the Exchequer, by _— 2 
. and Under-Treaſurer (o). The exigence of the publick affairs called for the utmoſt ſkill a 
W. f. % of the ableſt ſtateſmen at this juncture. However, Mr Montague ſhewed himſelf equal 2 — 
— * — thereto, and conducted the government ſafe through dangers, that were thought by many u called a for. 
and Salmon's to be utterly unſurmountable. In 2695 be entred into the deſign of recoining all the cur- gone. 
— » Tent money of the nation, which, notwithſtanding the extreme difficulties that attended it, 7 by — 
205. edit. 1723» he undertook, and perfectly compleated in the compaſs of two years (p)[F]. In 1696, char yur, 
| he 
[Dl The ſhare he had in tranſverfing the Hind and the foundation of the government. That if this de- 
Panther, Cc. ] The author juſt mentioned tells us, this fign was proſecuted, trade would unavoidably ſtand till 
Traveſty was undertaken by Mr Montague and Mr Pri- for want of mutual payments, whence ſuch diſorder and 
or, at the requeſt of their friends. However that be, no confuſion would certainly follow, as would diſcourage 
body doubts but Mr Montague had the greateſt ſhare and diſhearten the people in the * meaſure, if 
in it, and that the preface was intirely his. It was of not drive them to perfect deſpair, as deſpair would to 
ſingular ſervice to the cauſe of liberty and the Proteſtant the moſt terrible extremities. That therefore, recoin- 
Religion, by cudgelling the laureat champion with his ing the money at this time was not any way to be at- 
own weapon. The ſervice it did Mr Montague is ſeen tempted without hazarding all. In anſwer to theſe argu- 
above, in his introduction to King William by the Earl ments, it was alledged by Mr Montague, that the miſ- 
of Dorſet. It muſt be obſerved, that our author had chief would be fatal, if a preſent remedy was not found 
before this wrote The Man of Honour, and The Epiſile out and applied. That by reaſon of the ill ſtate of the 
on his Majeſly's Victory in Ireland. coin, the exchange abroad was infinitely to the nation's 
[E] Speech en the bill for regulating trials in caſes prejudice : That the ſupplies that were raiſed to main- 
of bigh-treaſon.} This was the 25 opening of his ta- tain the army would never attain their end, being ſo 
lents as a ſpeaker in the Houſe. The deſign of the bill much diminiſhed and devoured by the unequal exchange, 
was, amongſt other things, to allow counſel to priſo- and exorbitant premiums be:ore they reached the camp. 
ners charged with that offence, while it was depending. That this was the unhappy cauſe, that the guineas ad- 
Our author roſe up in order to ſpeak for it, and hav- vanced to thirty ſhillings and foreign gold in propor- 
ing begun his ſpeech, was ſtruck ſuddenly with ſuch a tion. That therefore, to the nation's great loſs, not 
ſurprize, that for a while he was not able to go on; only the Dutch, but indeed all Europe, ſent that com- 
but recovering himſelf, he took occaſion from this very modity to this market, and would continue to do fo, 
ſurprize, To enforce the neceſſity of allowing counſel to till the nation ſhould be impoveriſhed and undone by 
priſoners who were to appear before their Judges, ſince plenty of gold. That we muſt exchange for their 
he who was not only innocent and unaccuſed, but one of goods our own filver, till at laſt we ſhould have 
' their own members, was ſo daſhed when he was to ſpeak only guineas to trade withal, which no body could 
(3) See his Life, 4, are that wiſe and illuſtrious aſſembly (3) : which turn think our neighbours would be ſo kind to receive back 
Þ+ 30. 


' Joſt afterwards, by an amendment with whic 


of wit did no ſmall ſervice in facilitating the paſſage of 
that bill through the Houſe of Commons, __ it was 

it was 
clo in the Upper Houſe. 

N E. compleated the recoinage in two year.] The 
reaſons againſt this undertaking, urged by Mr Bromley, 
Sir John Packington, Heneage Finch, and Robert Har- 
ley, Eſq; &c. were: That this was no fit juncture for 
it, while the nation was engaged in a burthenſome and 
doubtful war, by which the kingdom had already 

reatly ſuffered, and of which it grew every day more 
ſenſible; that therefore the people, on whoſe good affec- 
tions ſo much depended, ſhould not be provoked by 
freſh grievances, greater than they had yet felt, as thoſe 
would certainly be, that muſt ariſe from calling ia the 
filver coin. That if this was done, however things 


might be managed and accommodated at home, it were 


impoſſible to maintain either the commerce or the war 
abr6ad, for neither the merchant could be paid his bills 
of exchange, nor the ſoldier receive his ſubſiſtence. 
That this was to lay the axe to the root, and dig up 


at the rate they were at here. That therefore, this 
diſeaſe would take deeper root, inſect the very vitals 
of the nation, and, if not remedied, would ſoon become 
incurable. That our enemies would be mighyly inti- 
midated by fo great an action, and would ſooner be in- 
duced to agree to honourable terms of peace, in caſe 
they ſaw us able to ſurmount that difficulty, by retriev- 
ing the ill ſtate of the coin, in which their hopes of 
the nation's ſpeedy ruin ſo much depended; and that it 
would juſtly create a mighty eſteem abroad, of the 
greatneſs and wiſdom of the Parliament of England, 
which was able to conquer ſuch an obſtinate, and al- 
moſt inſuperable, evil, in ſuch a juncture of affairs. The 
ſeveral prudent ſteps that were taken by our great pro- 
jector, in the execution of this moſt important affair, 
may be ſeen in the Complete Hiftory of England, Vol. 
III Ir is ſufficient for us to remit the reader to the ar- 
ticles LOCKE [Jonn], HALLEY [Epwuuno], and 
NEWTON [Sir Isaac}, where he will ſee how far 


thoſe eminently learned perſons were of ſervice to '* 
Mr Montague by their aſſiſtance therein (4). 


fc) See Lie of 
Charles Earl of 
Ha'ifax, p. 38, 
39+ 


(6) The propor- 
tion was 4 of the 
frſt, and 5 of the 
laſt. 


(7) The duty on 
falt was taken, off 
afterward: by the 
intereſt of Sir 
Robert Walpale, 
in order to deflroy 
this appropria- 
uon; which du» 
ly the year fol- 
lowing was gran- 
ted again. 


(J) Dr White 
Kennet, in the 
Compleat N ſto- 
ry of Ens land, 
Vol. III. 


(9) —5 Bark 
Was then held at 
this hall, 
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he projected the ſcheme for a general fund [GI, and procured it's eſtabliſhment, The 


ſame year he found out a method to raiſe the ſinking credit of the Bank of England [H], 
and the-following year he provided againſt the miſchiefs from the ſcarcity of money, by 


railing for the ſervice of the Government above two millions in Exchequer notes ( 
and before the end of this ſeſſion of Parliament, it was reſolved by the Houſe o 


[TI]: 
e. 


mons, in approbation of a grant made fo him of ſome Crown- lands in Ireland, That 


[G] He prejecbed a general fund] This ſcheme was 
projected by our author to retrieve the publick credit, 
which, partly by the deficiency of Parliamentary funds, 
and partly by the recoinage was ſunk ſo low, that 
bank notes were now diſcounted at twenty, and exche- 
quer tallies at forty, fifty, and ſixty, per cent. To re- 
medy this latter evil, by his means and intereſt in the 
Houſe of Commons, an eſtimate was made and laid be- 
fore them, of what ſums were or would be wanting to 
diſcharge all the principal and intereſt due, or to become 
due, on the ſeveral aids, duties, or funds, over and 
above the arrears then ſtanding out upon them that 
were determined, beſides all monies to be raiſed by 
ſuch as were unexpired. To him it was owing, that 
the people were given to underſtand that the nation 
was in debt 5160400 /. ; and to him, that having got 
to the bottom of the diſeaſe, reſolutions were taken for 
a thorough cure. In order to effect this, divers duties 
ariſing, not only by the cuſtoms, but by continuing ad- 
ditional impoſitions after the day on which they would 
have otherwiſe expired, were continved; and all the 
inonies which ſhould ariſe and be brouglic into his Ma- 
jeſty's exchcquer from any of thole taxes or duties, 
from the day on which they were otherwiſe to expire 
to the if of Avguſt, 1716, were appointed to be à ge- 
nera! 717, for making good all the deficient ones by 
the payment of principal and intereſt due or to become 
due thereupon : And to remove all doubts about the ſe- 
curity intended to be given in caſe that on the ſt of 
Auguſt 17c6, or within three month» then next entu- 
ing, the genera! fund, together with other grants then 
in being, ſhould rot be ſufficient to diicharge the afore- 
ſaid debt of 51504co /. that then what was deficient 
ſhould be made good out of ſuch aide or revenucs as 
ſhould be granted in the next ſeſſion of Parliament (5). 
'Tis well known that this General Fund was tte firſt 
flone that was laid towards ereding the Sinking Faurd, 
which was the great boaſt of Sir Robert Walpole. 

[H] A ſcheme to ſupport the credit of the Bank } 
T his was brought about by augmenting their capital 
flock, aud thereupon admitting new fſubtcriptions, 
which fubſcriptions ſhould be made good in tallies and 
bank notes (6) ; and an intereſt of eight per cent. was 
allowed, as well for ſuch tallies as ſhould be brought in 
to enlarge their ſtock, as for thoſe which the company 
was then poſſeſſed of ; provided they did not exceed 
the value of tho/e bank notes, which ſhould be paid in 
upon this engraftment on their new ſtock ; and for ſe- 
curing the payment of their intereft of eight per cent. 
the additional duty upon ſalt (7) was afterwarcs grant- 
ed and appropriated. They likewiſe extended the con- 
tinuance of the Bank to 1710, gave liberty to enlarge 
the number of it's bills ; voted that no other bank ſhould 
be erected in it's prejudice ; and made it their chief care 
to prevent the abetting, counterfeiting, or forging, any 
bank bills or notes, as likewiſe the detacing, rafing, or 
altering, any indorſement upon any ſuch bill or note, 
&c. Upon theſe encouragements a million was ſub- 
ſcribed ard paid in tallies and bank notes, as the Par- 
liament had diredted. This expedient, ſays a learned 
hiſtorian (8), was the reſult of My Charles Montague's 
till and prudence, and ibo many perſons cho were in- 
terefled in it could not preſently apprehend the reaſon- 
ableneſi of it, yet the advantages they afterwards re- 
ceiv'd, did fully convince them, that no other way could 
haue been found to call back their finking credit. For 
the value of 20000 J. being ſunk by the new fſub- 
ſcription, the reſt began preſently to rife in worth, and 
ſo likewiſe did the tallies after ſo many as amounted to 
80coo J. were paid in to enlarge the Bank. Upon this 
the credit at Grocer's- Hall (9) recovered apace, till in 
a ſhort time their notes, which bore no intereſt, were 
at a par with caſh, and their bills that bore intereſt bet- 
ter than caſh. | | 

J] He provided againſt the ſcarcity of money by Ex- 
OL. V. No. 263. 


Charles Montague Eſq; Chancellor of the Exchequer, for his good ſervices to the govern- 
ment, did deſerve his Majeſty's favour (r) [XI. 
project for erecting a new Eaſt-India Company [LI in 1698, and the ſame year was 


He had the chief hand in managing the 
made 


Firſt 
chequer notes.) With this view, in order to prevent diſ- 
appointments by ſettling funds which might be deficient, 
— * 1 3 3 which was followed 

y a reſolution, that the /upply for the year 1697 (10), 
ſhould be raiſed within a ry 4 his — —— 
by authorizing the Lords of the Treaſury to iſſue out 
bills from the Exchequer to the value, firſt and laſt, of 
above two millions; which bills were firſt appointed 
to be brought in and ſunk upon the capitation tax then 
on foot ; and that proving deficient, upon any other of 
the King's duties or revenues except the land-tax; an 
intereſt of ſeven pound twelve ſhillings per ann. bein 
allowed upon the ſecond iſſuing the ſaid bills out © 
the Exchequer, whereas at firſt they bore no intereſt ; 
Hence the people were all ſatisfied to take theſe notes, 
at firſt, indeed, at a ſmall diſcount, but not long after 
at par. A great number of theſe notes were only for 
five or ten pounds, which anſwered the neceſſities of 
commerce among the meaner people, for the common 
convenier.cies of life. And that thoſe who advanced 
money on loans upon any part of the King's revenues, 
might not be obliged to receive it back in notes that 
were under the value of caſh, to ſtrengthen the reputa- 
tion of theſe bills, the Lords of the Treaſury were au- 
thorized to contract with any corporation, or numbers 
of private men, and to allow them a competent pre- 
mium, provided they obliged themſelves to exchange 
thoſe notes for ready money, when tendered to them 
for that purpoſe. By this means the Exchequer notes 
daily aroſe nearer, and at laſt exceeded par. And 
whereas the truſtees with whom the Government had 
contracted to exchange them, were at firſt allowed ten 
per cent. as a premium, they were afterwards content 
to do it for four. Thus theſe ſtate counters ſo well 
ſupplied the want of money, *till new coin was iſſued 
from the Mint, that trade and commerce were main- 
cained, and mutual payments effect ually made to anſwer 
both the demands of the Government and the People. 
This 22 ſays 2 hiſtorian abovementioned, which 

roved iufficient, tho' a r-prop, to ſupport the 
— when it's ſilver villars, if 2 ſo freak. were 
for a time removed, was hkewiſe owing to the pru- 
dence and induſtry of Mr Charles Montague. We 
have thought proper to give a ſuccin account of 
theſe three remarkable ſervices, as it was by them par- 
ticularly that Mr Montague merited the peerage, as 
the reader will ſee by his patent in rem. [M]. 

[X] Did deſerve his Majeſly's favor] Under a 
pretence of applying all the forfeited eſtates to the 
uſe of the publick, an enquiry was made by the Houle 
of Commons into the grants of King Charles the Se- 
cond and James the Second, and a bill was ordered 
to be brought in to make them void (11). In this en- 


quiry they inſpected into the grants of wg William 


in Ireland, and one being found there made to Mr 
Railton, which Mr Montague very readily owned to 
be for his benefit, a warm debate aroſe, wherein a mo- 
tion was made that he ſhould withdraw, which paſlivg 
in the negative, it was reſolved by a great majority 
as above: * A vote that will render his name famous 
to all ſucceeding ages (12)." It is expreſsly mention- 
ed in his patent for the Barony. 

[LI The new Eaſt India Company.) A propoſal be- 
ing given into the Houſe of Commons by Samuel 
Shepherd and Gilbert Heathcote, at the head of ſeve- 
ral other eminent merchants, for raiſing two millions 
at eight per cent. on condition the trade to India might 
be ſettled on the ſubſcribers excluſive of all others; it 
was preferred to one given in by the old con pany, for 
advancing 700coo /. at four per cent. upon the ſame 
condition; and by the intereſt of our ſtateſman an act 
was paſſed accordingly, and the ſubſcription filled 
in two days. But this bill had met with very great 


oppoſition in going through the Houſe, which ga- 


thered ſtrength in the ſeveral difficulties that after- 
35 F wards 
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(r) This vote is 


mentioned ex- 


patent for the 
Barony. 


(10) This was 
upwards of 5 
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(11) See Debaten 
in the Houle of 
Commons for 
this year, 
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author of his 
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6% Salmon, p» Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, and, July 16th, appointed one of the Lords Juſtices 
of England during his Majeſty's abſence (). As he was alſo in 1699 (7), the ſame year 


231. 


(e) Ibid. p. 234. 


(«) His Life, p. 
67. This was a 
patent place for 
life ; he got the 
grant made to 
his brother 
Chriſtopher be- 
fore his refigna- 
tion of the other 
See his 
anſwer to the ar- 
ticles of impeach- 


Two. 


long after the acceſſion of 


ment ia 1701, 
* 


(11) See Prior's 


2. ticle. 


14) By virtue 
1 act ſor 


wards aroſe from the interſering claims of the two 
companies. So that Mr Prior intimates, that his 
friend Charles was called up to the Houſe of Lords at 
this juncture by his Majeſty (13), in order to fave the 
ill countenance of his miniſter's defeat in the Lower 
Houſe, upon the ſtruggle between the two Eaſt India 
companie3. 

] He as created a Peer of England ] The rea- 
ſonof his advancement was, as uſual, declared in the pre- 
amble to his patent, which was drawn in very elegant 
Latin by his friend Mr Prior. Si ab antiquiſſima pro- 
cerum familia ſplendorem derivare, &c. The Engliſh 
of which is: If it be accounted honourable to be de- 
ſcended from a moſt ancient family of noblemen; if it 
be any glory to grow illuſtrious by great actions pro- 
ceeding from perſonal and inherent merit, our right 
well-beloved and very faithful Counſellor, Charles Mon- 
tague, Eſq; on both accounts, recommends himſelf to 
our ſingular good opinion and eſteem, who derives his 
ſplendor from a houſe, which at once very plentifully 
provides for the ornament and ſupport of our kingdom, 
in three Earls and eight Members of Parliament: a 
gentleman adorned with thoſe virtues to which no good 
citizen can envy any increaſe of honour, and which a 
Juſt Prince cannot but freely offer. Nature has endued 
him with a genius to manage affairs of the higheſt con- 
cern, and which cultivated by learning, and by a con- 
tinual practice of ſpeaking well and acting wiſely, we 
have found him ſtrenuous and eloquent in Parliament ; 
in Council, faithful and prudent ; in determining cau- 
ſes relating to the Exhequer, upright and penetrating. 
We gratefully acknowledge ourſelvesaltogether indebted 
to the Parliament for the — we have received to car - 
ry on a nine year's war in fighting ſor religion and liber- 
ty, and the common welfare of Europe: But we muſt not 
paſs over in ſilence the ſagacity of this excellent gentle- 
man, who took care, that in the greateſt ſcarcity, the 
publick credit ſhould not fink, by being over burthen- 
ed with exceflive intereſt. We muſt likewiſe reckon it 
a happineſs, that he was at that time Chancellor of 
our Exchequer, when to our admiration we beheld 
the current money, which was adulterated and debaſed 
by the fraud and villainy of wicked men, in the ſpace 
of two years (though accounted the work of an age) 
coined anew, and reſlored to it's intrinſic value. An 
attempt as fortunate as it was bold ; and the demands 
of money increaſing upon us, by his counſel and ad- 
vice, we entered upon a new and unuſual method of 
eſtabliſhing a paper credit, whereby we made proviſion 
to advance the riches of the nation. For theſe good 
offices he gained the love and eſteem of the people, 
and for the benefit which they received by his means, 
he has eaſily obtained ours. Wherefore, as we are al- 
ways inclined to comply with the frequent wiſhes of 
our good ſubjects; we willingly and with all chearful- 
neſs call him to the Houſe of Peers, whom the Com- 
mons by a publick vote for his eminent ſervices have 

pronounced deſerving of our royal favour. Now know 

ye, &c, | 
[NV] He vat impeached in fix articles.] Theſe were 
in ſubſtance. 1. That he had procured a prant to 
Thomas Railton, Eſq; in truſt for himſelf, of ſeveral 
debts, intereſts, &c. amounting to 13000 /. accruing 
from forfeitures in Ireland. This he acknowledged, 
but aſſerted the innocence of it, and took notice that 
this grant had been fince reſumed, and that be had 
not cleared from it above 400. 2. That he had put 
1000 J. into his own pocket accruing from the profits 
of the abovenamed grant, which ought to have been 
repaid to the receipt of the Exchequer in Ireland (14). 
He anſwered, that in this matter he gave directions to 
_ follow the advice of counſel, who gave their opinion 
in Ireland, that this money was not within that act. 3. That be 


he was made Auditor of the Exchequer (u); and on the 13th of December 1700, having 
reſigned his poſt in the Treaſury, he was created a Peer of England [M], by the title of 
Baron of Halifax in the county of York (w). But in the Parliament which met February 
6th this year, he was attacked by the Houſe of Commons, who addreſſed his Majeſty to 
remove him from his preſence and councils, and afterwards impeached him of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors in fix articles [N]; which were, however, diſmiſſed by the Houſe of Treaſury by 84 
Lords, and he continued in King William's favour *cill the death of that Prince: but not pbia. 

Queen Anne, his name was ſtruck out of the Privy Council (x) 
[O], and in the firſt Parliament of that Queen in 1702, he was again attacked by the 


Houſe 


adviſed the making of divers grants to others, and ob- 
tained ſeveral for himſelf. For anſwer, he confeſſed 
both parts of this article, confining the grants to him- 
ſelf to thoſe mentioned in this article. 4. That he 
had procured a grant for the ſum of 14000 J. of ſcrub. 
bed beech, holly, and many tons of well grown tim- 
ber had been felled and ſold for his benefit. In an- 
ſwer, he acknowledged his receiving a grant of 2000 J. 
a year, to be raifed by the fall of ſcrubbed beech, 
birch, &c. for ſeven years, which was not prejudicial 
to any timber, and that the cutting of the wood bein 
done by the directions of the proper officers, did not 
relate to him. 5. That he was in effect, at one and 
the ſame time, one of the Commiſſioners of the Trea- 
ſury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Auditor of the 
receipts of the Exchequer, which were inconſiſtent, 
and ought to have been a check to each other, He 
anſwered, that the grant of the Auditor's place was pro- 
cured upon a deſign of reſigning thoſe in the Treaſury, 
which he had ſince done. 6. That he adviſed the Par- 
tition-treaty (15). This he abſolutely denied, aver. 
ring, that he never was conſulted upon any clauſe or 
article thereof : but when the ſaid matter was diſcour- 
ſed at Tunbridge-Wells, he made ſeveral objections to 
it. 4 iſſue of this laſt affair may be ſeen in Mr Prior's 
article. 


[O] He was flruck out of the Privy-Council.] His 
Lordſhip being earlier than was expected with his com- 
pliments to the new ſovereign ; - on this occaſion, the 
author of the poem called the Golden Age, was very 
ſevere upon this ſtep in the following coup let ; 


Diſſembling ſtateſmen ſhall before thee ſtand, 
And Halifax be firſt ſhall kiſs thy hand. 


However, he had the comfort of having better times 
foretold to him in a poetical viſion by another writer, 
who addreſſed him in the following lines. 


Quintus Arbelius to Charles Lord Halifax. 


Take courage, noble Charles, and ceaſe to muſe, 

I come from t'other world, to bring thee news ; 

I'm Quint* Arbelius in black Scylla's time, 

Proſcribed then, and for no other crime, 

Than that my lands in fair Albania's field 

Were pleaſant there, and did much profit yield. 

Take courage, man, for that thou haſt a charm ; 

Thy pleaſant lands can never do thee harm: 

And yet thy faults are worſe, far worſe than mine, 

My lands were my faults, and thy place is thine. 

Thy faults are worſe, for I poor filly fool, 

Had no ambition, nor a ſoul to rule; 

But thou, great Charles, the glory of that Court, 

Thy maſter's crown and honour did ſupport : 

Thou kept thoſe vipers from that ſacred head, 

But the great patron of mankind is dead. 

And now they ſpit their venom, ſhoot their ſting 

On thee, and all that lov'd the glorious King, 

But 'tis a crime enough in any caſe, 

To keep, when men in power want, a place. 

Take courage, Ch— | for I this comfort bring, 

The heav'ns that did protect, and love thy King, 

After ſome trif!, thou ſhalt ſurely find 

To all his friends propitious and kind, 
4 More 
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(15) See more 
of this treaty in 
Lord Samet! 
article, 


16 State Po- 
(19) Vol. 111. 
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nation towards Popery ; and who, if the proo 
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Houſe of Commons, who voted him guilty of a breach of truſt in the execution of his 
office of Auditor [P], and addreſſed her Majeſty to give directions to the Attorney Gene- 


ral for his proſecution (y). But this was ſoon afterwards dropt by order of the 


Queen 


and Council, the Houſe of Lords having before reſolved that he had performed the duty 
of his office, and that he had not been guilty of any neglect or breach of truſt in the prin- 
cipal article alledged againſt him. He conſtantly oppoſed, and was greatly inſtrumental 


in defeating, the attempts of the Houſe of Commons upon the Occaſional Conformity bill 
this and the following years (z); and in 1704, he wrote an anſwer to Mr Bromley's ſpeech 


upon that ſubject [2]. 


ved into her Majeſty's favour, and recalled to his feat at the Council Board. He like - 
wiſe attended her Majeſty from Newmarket to Cambridge, and was there created Doctor 


of Laws (b 5). 


In the Parliament that met September 6th this year, he made the firſt mo- 


tion for the famous enquiry into the danger of the Church [R], which ended in an ad- 


More would I tell thee, but th' approach of day 
Forces us ſhadows to make haſte away (16). 


DP] Guilty of @ breach of truſt.) viz. In not tranſmit- 
ting the impreſt rolls half yearly to the King's Remem- 
brancer ; the whole charge was branched out into five 
other articles, but they were all conſequent upon this 
the chief and leading offence. But the Lords, before 
whom the accounts had been laid, appointed a com- 
mittee to examine into this matter, who made the fol- 
lowing report to the Houſe: That in their opinion 
Charles Lord Halifax, Auditor, &c. hath performed 
the duty of his office, in tranſmitting the ordinary 
impreſt rolls to the Queen's Remembrancer, accor- 
ding to the ancient cuſtom of the Exchequer, and 
the direction of the act 8th & gth Gul. III. Regis, 
intituled, An act for the better obſervation of the courſe 
anciently uſed in the receipt of the Exchequer ; and that 
he hath not been guilty of any negle& or breach of 
truſt upon that account. This report being agreed to 
by the Houſe, the Commons defired a conference with 
the Lords thereupon, wherein they charged the Lords 
with giving judgment without a trial. But the latter 
defending their proceedings as no ways impeding a pro- 
ſecution of the Lord Halifax, a ſecond conference was 
had, in which the Upper Houſe appointed Lord Ha- 
lifax one of their managers, who, in his own defence, 
alledged that the Lord's reſolution was well founded, 
fince they had the rolls themſelves before them, and 
proof upon oath. That by the words of the act, the 
Auditor was to tranſmit the impreſt rolls to the Re- 
membrancer half yearly, according to the uſual courſe 
of the Exchequer, within eight months and four 
months. That it was not his duty to tranſmit them 
immediately to the Remembrancer, becauſe he was to 
ſend them to the Clerk of the Rolls, who was to exa- 
mine and ſign them. That it could not be imagined 
the Auditor ſhould be tied to a certain time to tranſ- 
mit the rolls to the Remembrancer, becauſe they 
were firſt to paſs through another hand : and he never 
took it, there was any occaſion to put down the time 
he examined them, for that would appear from the 
time of the delivery, and date of the roll. That there 
was one examined by the Clerk of the Rolls the fourth 
of July, and not delivered *till the 23d of January, 
which he did not take to be the Auditor's fault, but 
to be the duty of the Pells to deliver them. That 


every body knew the great trouble that had been given 


in his as well as other offices by the Commiſſioners of 


accompts ; and that no leſs had happened by not tranſ- 


mitting thoſe rolls, no proceſs having been iſſued forth 
for many years upon them. The anſwer made by the 
managers for the Commons was judged ſo unſatisfac- 
tory, that the generality of the people appeared to be 
againſt this proſecution, and the Attorney-General re- 
ceived orders'to drop it (17). 

[2] 4ngwer to B—'s ſpeech.) Mr Bromley, amongſt 
other reaſons for the bill, had urged, That the Sacia- 
mental Teſt was appointed by the wiſdom of the le- 
giſlature, to preſerve the Eftabliſhed Church, which 
Church ſeems, ſays he, in as much danger from the 
Diſſenters now, as it was from the Papiſts then. To 


this our author replies, That every body knew the cir- 
cumſtances our affairs were in at the time when this 


We had a Sovereign upon the 
incli- 


pub- 


Teſt-Act was made 


throne, who was ſuf to have a very ſtron 


dreſs 


liſhed after his death by authority may be believed, 
was then actually a Papiſt. His brother, who had 
then the greateſt ſhare in the adminiſtration, and who 
had the fleet and army in his own hands, was a profeſ- 
ſed one. The Lord Treaſurer, who had the diſpoſal 
of all the publick money was a Papiſt. The perſons 
employed in publick truſts, were ſuch as were likely to 
purſue the methods preſcribed them by theſe. Secret 
treaties were made with the French King, great ſums of 
money received from him, and his Ambaſſador was at 
the head of our affairs in England. In fine, there ap- 
peared upon all occaſions an evident diſpoſition at Court 
to introduce Popery, and deſtroy the liberty of the ſub- 
jet ; and there was a potent Prince ready at all times 
to engage in any enterprize againſt the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, and civil rights of Europe. Bat is there any 
danger, continues he, like this, from the Diſſenters at 
preſent? Has ever the moſt malicious enemy but once 
ſuſpected her Majeſty of any defigns againſt the Church 
of England ? Is there any man employed in any offices 
under her, who has ever been ſaid to be a Diſſenter? 
Have the Diſſenters ſhewn any inclination to invade the 
Church? Are they not firmly united with her in the 
ſame common intereſt ? Or if they were not, have 
they any foreign Prince either willing or able to ſup- 
port them in any attempt againſt her ? The influence 
this opinion of the Church's danger had upon Mr 
Montague's fortune, appears in the next remark. 

[R] An enquiry into the danger of the Church. ] In 
anſwer to this motion, the 6th of December following 
was appointed for this enquiry, when the Queen being 
in the Houſe, the Earl of Rocheſter opened the debate, 
wherein, after a proper preface of regard to the Queen's 
preſence, he obſerved, that the fear of the Church's 
danger aroſe from three cauſes: 1. The act of ſecurity 
of Scotland. 2. The heir of the houſe of Hanover not 
being ſent for over, 3. The not paſling the occaſional 
bill. Upon the firſt, he ſaid the Preſbyterian Church 
in Scotland was eſtabliſhed without a toleration for the 
Epiſcopalians. That to arm theſe people was to give 
them a power to invade England ; where they had a 
powerful party for their friends, who never wanted 
will to deſtroy the Church. 2. That he thought the 
heir to the crown ought to be preſent among us, in or- 
der to be fully acquainted with us and our conſtitution, 
and thereby be enabled to prevent any evil deſigns up- 
on the Church and State. And, 3. That the occaſion- 
al bill was in itſelf ſo reaſonable, and the Church's re- 
queſt in it ſo ſmall, that the induſtry in oppoſing it 
gave the greater grounds for ſuſpicion. When he had 
ended, the Houſe fat ſtill and was filent a quarter of 
an hour, expecting ſome body would ſecond him, but 
no body elſe ſpeaking on that ſide, the Lord Halifax 
ſtood up and iaid: That he having moved for that day's 
debate, it might be expected he ſhould ſpeak to it: 
he therefore told the Houſe, that the act of ſecurity in 
Scotland was only a national thing, wholly foreign to 
Church affairs, that it was paſſed only to prevent im- 
mediate war, which the Scots ſeemed to have reſolved 
on; and, That if that ſhould happen, England, how:- 
ever, was well able ta defend itſelf as it had done in 


former times (18); but that at preſent thege was no (18) See remark 
reaſon for fearing an amicable iſſue of that difference. LX]. 


As to the houſe of Hanover, he ſaid, that was a danger 
but of eight days flanding, for he durſt ſay, a fortnight 
ago, no body made the abſence of the Princeſs Sophia 
a danger to the Church. And as for her abſence upon 
the Queen's death, that was now ſo well provided for 


(y) The report 
from the Com- 
miſſioners of Ac» 
counts, which 
occafoned this 
vote, was given 
into the Houſe of 


Henry St John, 
„ afterwards Viſ- 


. . broke. Ibid. p · 
Before the riſing of the Parliament on March the 14th, the ſame 77. 


year, he made the firſt propoſal for the union of England and Scotland (aa); and upon () ,,.. —_— 
the return of the writs for a new Parliament which met September roth 1705, was recei- to 110. 


(a ) Ibid. p. 


3154 


fe c) p. 132 to 
136. 


(dd) P. 137 to 
141. 


(ee) Sec Toland's 
article. 


(19) See Parlia- 
ment Debates for 
this year, 


(20) Viz. Lord 
G-odolphin, the 
Duke of Marl- 
borough, and the 
Earl of Sunder- 
hand, 


(21) Conſuolt 
that treaty. 
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dreſs of both Houſes to her Majeſty, declaring all thoſe enemies to the State, who ſug- 
geſted the Church to be then in any danger (cc). In 1706 he firſt moved for appointing 
Commiſſioners to treat of the union with Scotland, and was himſelf appointed one of the 


Commiſſioners for that treaty (a d), wherein he firſt projected the equivalent [S], without |, 


which, that incorporation of the two kingdoms had apparently never been accompliſhed ; 
and as ſoon as the act for the naturalization of the Houſe of Hanover, and the better ſecu- 
ring the Crown in the Proteſtant line was paſſed, his Lordſhip was pitched upon to carry 


it (ee), together with the enſigns of the Order of the Garter, to the Electoral Prince [T]. 


In 1707, he obtained a decree in the Houſe of Lords confirming his right to the Auditor's hc 
place againſt the claim of the Marquis of Caermarthen (ff). In 1709, he gave his vote ded, jo heres 


ni dun 


was brouyh 


I 


for the ſentence which paſſed upon Dr Henry Sacheverel (gg), and the following year he 745 n 
wrote Scaſonable Queſtions concerning a new Parliament [U]. His Lordſhip now ſaw 


by the acts for Lords Juſtices, that he thought no evil 
could poſſibly happen to the Church before her arri- 
val. That he wondered the houſe of Hanover ſhould 
be now eſteemed ſuch a ſecurity to the Church, where- 
as, when the laws were made for the ſecurity of that 
ſucceſſion, it was generally reckoned a hardſhip upon 
the Church ; and a clergyman in company of a Con- 
vocation man, had openly called her an unbaptized 
Latheran : the truth of which he could prove, As to 
the occaſional bill, that, he ſaid, was much the ſame 
as before, only he added, that ſoon after the acceſſion 
of King William to the crown, the cry of the Church's 
danger began, and was continued all his reign, but on 
what grounds, he could not know. That upon her 
Majeſty's happy acceſſion the complaint had no vent 
given to it for ſome time; but that when ſhe was 
pleaſed to make ſome alterations, it was immediately 
revived, grew clamorous, and had ever fince continued 
ſo: he concluded, that the Church was then in no 
manner of danger (19). After this, the debate was 
continued a long time, and was cloſed at laſt by his 
Lordſhip, with a very high encomium upon the preſent 
Miniſtry (20). As the attempt to bring over the next 
heir to the crown was particularly difagreeable to her 
Majeſty, this Lord's oppoſing it in her preſence opened 
the door through which he entred into her favour : but 
we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, that this door being after- 
wards opened too wide, made a paſſage, through which 
he was thruſt out of favour again. 

[S] He projected the equivalent.) This was the 15th 
article of the Union, by which it was agreed, that 
398085 J. ſhould be paid to the Scots nation as an equi- 
valent for the revenues of their country. It being ob- 
ſerved by the Earl of Nottingham, that this article 
conſiſted of two parts, viz. a certain grant of money, 
and the application thereof. In reference to the ſaid 
article, it was highly unreaſonable that the Scotch, 
who were by the treaty let into all the branches of our 
trade, and paid ſo little toward the ſupport of the Go- 
vernment, and of an expenſive war, ſhould moreover 
have an equivalent of 398085 J. given them for coming 
into the treaty. He inſiſled much upon this argument, 
and took notice, that as to the diſpoſal of that equiva- 
lent, the part of it which was to be given to the Da- 
rien Company might be ſwallowed up by a few perſons, 
without any particular regard to the indemnifying every 
private trader in that unhappy enterprize. To this 
Lord Halifax anſwered, that the equivalent could not 
be looked vpon as a gift, but as an equal purchaſe of the 
Scotch revenue and cuſtoms, which by this union were 
to be applied to the payment of the debts of England, 
and that they were no more gainers by it, than we 
were here by the ſale of annuities of 15 or 16 years 
purchaſe ; that as to the diſpoſal of the money, it be- 
ing their own, it was but reaſonable, they ſhould have 
the liberty of applying the ſame as they thought molt 
convenient, the Engliſn commiſſioners being no ways 
concerned therein, whoſe care, nevertheleſs, and great 
prudence, had been ſuch, that they made provihon it 
ſhould not be diſpoſed of, but by certain commiſſioners, 
who ſhould be accountable to the Parliament of Great- 
Britain for the ſame (21). Notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
tences, it is well known, nor could his Lordſhip be ig- 
norant of it, that this money was diſtributed according 
to the deſign of giving it among the leading men of the 
Scotiſh nation, as an equivalent for the power and in- 
tereſt employed upon their countrymen. It cannot 
eſcape notice, that the ſum is within a trifle of 400co0o I. 
for which that nation ſold formerly King Charles the 
Firſt to his murderers. 

[T] He carried the bill to the Elefor of Hanover. ] 


himſelf 


We have the following account of his reception at that 
court. His Lordſhip being arrived in the Elector's ter- 
ritories, was welcomed at Diepeneau, a town upon the 
frontiers, by the Governors of the place, and after- 
wards ſplendidly treated by his Highneſs's officers, 
who had been ſent thither for that purpoſe. The 
next day his Lordſhip was met by Sir Rowland 
Gwin,. Chamberlain to the Electreſs Dowager, with a 
compliment from his miſtreſs, and found a very ſplen- 
did entertainment prepared for him by the Elector's 
officers. His Lordihip arrived late in the evening at 
Hanover, and was conducted to a palace magnificently 
fitted up for his reception, after which Baron Grote, 
the late Envoy to Sweden, and Mr Schutz, ſon to the 
Elector's Envoy in England, acquainted him with their 
appointment to attend his Lordſhip, and do the ho- 
nours of their maſter's houſe and table during his tay 
at that court. Op the day following he had his audi- 
ence with the uſual ceremonies, excepting only thar 
the Elector had ordered fix coaches inſtead of three (the 
uſual number) to attend upon him, and the drum of the 
court to beat as his Lordlhip paſſed by. Baron Gurits, 
Preſident of the Chamber and Grand Marſhal, recei- 
ved his Lordſhip at the head of the ſtairs, and thence 
conducted him to the ſeveral apartments of the Prin- 
ceſs Sophia, the Elector, the Electoral Prince, and the 
Electoral Princeſs. There was an extraordinary a 

pearance of nobility on this occaſion, and tables pre- 


| — for the ladies that were invited to the ſolemnity. 
i 


aner was ſerved in the ſame manner as when a Prince 
dined with the Elector, the trumpets and kettle drums 
ſounding at their going to table; and after dinner his 
Lordſhip had his audience of the Princeſs and Duke 
Erneſt the Elector's brother. Two of the Elector's 
pages and four coaches were appointed to wait on his 
Lordſhip, and a party of foot guards to attend conſtant- 
ly before his houſe. Not many days after the inve- 
ſtiture of the Electoral Prince with the enſigns of the 
Order of the Garter (22). The Prince Royal of Pruſ- 
ſia (23), who was married to the Electoral Princeſs du- 
ring the Lord Halifax's reſidence at the court, ſet out 
with his Lordſhip for the Confederate Army. From 
the army he went to the Hague, and thence returned 
home (24). | 

[U] Queries concerning a new Parliament.) This 
paper was the laſt ſtruggle of our miniſter and his par- 
ty, to retrieve the abſolute loſs of their departing 
pcwer z and to that end, it was calculated to raiſe 
ſuch a general clamour among the people (the majority 
of whom they till believed to be on their ſide) as ſhould 
intimidate their antagoniſts from attempting a diſſolu- 
tion of the Parliament. The queries, therefore, ſet 
forth the ability, integrity, and popularity, cf the de- 
clining Miniſtry, contraſting thoſe with the contrary 
qualities in the riſing one, which not ſafely admitting 
of a direct charge, it was neceſſary (and at the ſame 
time, conveyed a ſtronger confidence in the implied 
truth of it) to ſuggeſt and inſinuate in the form of que- 
ries. Theſe are branched out in an even dozen, of 
which, the three following point out the true cavſe 
of the Junto's defeat (25). 7. * Whether «he permit- 
ting Dr Sacheverell to ride in triumph from place to 
« place, being convicted by the High Court of Parlia- 


or can be, ated againſt the State. 


in his progreſs, may not juſtly be accounted enemies 
to ber Majeſty and her government, tending only to 
raiſe commotions in the kingdom. q. Whether it 
mayn't be an encouragement to the French King to 
throw in the Pretender upon you in the time of 


chuſing 


(g2) P, 156. 


(22) The tere 
mony was per- 
formed by Cav- 
tain (afterw.rds 
Sir ſohn)] Van- 
brug, Cletenceut 
King at Ams. 


(23) Father to 
the pteſent Ring 
of Pruliia, 


24) Life of 
— Earl of 
Ha ifax, p. 14, 
& ſeq · 


(25) This vn 
the name ſet up* 
on our author's 
party by their 


ment, be not the greateſt indignity that ever was, anragonifts, 20d 


8. Whether patſed current 
thoſe perſons that have aided and abetted the doctor eve here. 


(36) Our au- 
or s Life, p · 
157—159 


27) This was 
— to mortiſy 
the Duke of 
Marlborough, 
who had no 
thanks this ſeſ- 
Bon. General 


Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, 


(23) Lord Hali- 
fax drew up all 
the proteſts a- 
gainft the ſeveral 
queſtions, except 
the laſt in this 
debate. His Life, 
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himſelf again out of the royal favour; however, he found means to defeat an attempt made 
by the ſucceeding Miniſtry to reſume all King William's grants, and therein his own, of 
Crown lands, &c (5 %). During the reſt of chis reign he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the terms (% F. 160, 
of the peace of Utrecht +, and ſtruggled upon all occaſions to ſupport the honour and in- 


tereſt of the Duke of Marlborough [V]. 


the Hanover ſucceſſion, which he conceived to be in ſome danger [X]; and in 1714 pro- 
jected a ſcheme, which ſucceeded, for procuring a writ to call the Electoral Prince of 
Hanover, as Duke of Cambridge, to the Houſe of Peers [7]. 
duct, upon the deceaſe of the Queen, he found himſelf appointed one of the Regency du- 
ring her ſucceſſor's abſence from his kingdoms, and as ſoon as his Majeſty King George 
the Firſt had taken poſſeſſion of his throne, he was created Earl of Halifax, and inſtalled 
Knight of the Garter, and a ſecond time appointed Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 


He appeared allo warm for ſecuring 


In conſequence of this con- 


having obtained a grant of the reverſion of the Auditor's place for his nephew George 


Montague, Eſq; (ii). But he enjoyed theſe 


while he appeared to be in a very vigorous ſtate of health, he was taken ſuddenly ill on the 


« chuſing a new Parliament, and who are moſt likely to 
come to his aſſiſtance, the moderate Church men and 
« Diſſenters, who acknowledge and will ſtand by her 
« Majeſty's Parliamentary right, or the High-flyers and 
* Sacheverelites, who will own no other but what is he- 
© reditary ?* It is obſervable, that there is not a word 
of the Church's danger in theſe queries, though his 
his Lordſhip could not but know that cry was the 
great engine by which this change in the Miniſtry was 
effected. But the truth i, the extraordinary heat 
ſhewn in proſecuting Dr Sacheverell, had given the en- 
gine too much force to be meddled with. Tis cer- 
tain Lord Halifax faid little in that trial beſides what 
related to Parliamentary forms, and ſeconded the mo- 
tion for a much milder puniſhment, than had been pro- 
poſed by his friend the Earl of Wharton: being one of 
thoſe that preſently foreſaw they ſhould roaſt the 
parſon at a fire ſo hot as to burn their own fingers 
(26). 

[VI] Strugghed to ſupport the Duke of Marlborough's 
honour.) After the Houſe of Lords had voted and re- 
turned thanks to the Earl of Peterborough (27), maugre 
all the oppoſition to it by the reſt of the Duke of Marl- 
borough's friends, as well as our fallen Miniſter (28). 
'The very next day there was publiſhed by his Lordſhip's 
encouragement, in the form of an epiſtle to the Earl of 
Galway, containing a laboured panegyrick upon that 
Earl's conduct, who had loſt the battle of Almanza. 
It concludes with the following lines pointed againſt the 
Earl of Peterborough. 


Homer, who beſt of poets underſtood, 

To temper heroes, or to form a gad ; 

Makes bold raſh heat to cooler conduct yield, 
And hotſpur Mars to Pallas quit the field. 


[X] Warm for ſecuring the Proteflant Succeſſion.] 
As the Scots were known to be no friends to the 
Church of England, in order to mortify them, the Tory 
Miniſtry in 1713, had inſerted a clauſe in the malt bill 
for laying that tax equally upon both kingdoms. This 
ſo incenſed the Scots, that they moved to bring in a 
bill for diſſolving the Union, as not having thoſe good 
effects that were expecled from it, one of which was 
ſecuring the Proteſtant Succeſſion in the Houſe of Ha- 
nover: Lord Halifax ſeconded this motion. When 
the Earl of Peterborough urged the impoſſibility of diſ- 
ſolving the Union, and among other things ſaid, that 
he had heard the Union compared to a marriage : That 
according to that notion, fince it was made it could 
not be broke, being made by the greateſt power upon 
carth : That though ſometimes there happened a diffe- 
rence between man and wife, yet it did not preſently 
break the marriage. So, in like manner, though Eng- 
land, who in this national marriage muſt be ſuppoſed 
the huſband, might in ſome inſtances be unkind to 
the Lady, yet ſhe ought not preſently to ſue for a di- 
vorce, the rather, becauſe ſhe had very much mended 
her fortune by the match. Adding, that the Union 
was a contract, than which nothing could be more bind- 
ing. To this Lord Halifax replied, that if the Union 
had the ſame ſanction as marriage, which was an or- 
dinance of God, he ſhould be for obſerving it as religi- 
ouſly as that, but that he thought there was a great 
difference ; when Lord Peterborough returned for an- 
{wer, that he could not tell how it could be more ſo- 
lemn than it was, except it was expected, that it ſhould 
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accumulated honours a very ſhort time, for 


15th 


have come down from heaven like the ten command- 
ments; concluding that the Scots were a people, that 
could never be ſatisfied ; that would have all the ad- 
vantage of being united to England, without the in- 
conveniencies ; that they would pay no taxes at all 
by their good will ; and that ſome of them had more 
money from England, than all their eſtates amounted 
to in their own country (29).. This being pointed at 
the Duke of Argyle becauſe of his great places, was 
let go by Lord Halifax, who obſerved the oppoſition 
conſtantly made by that Duke, to the reputation of 
the Duke of Marlborough; and when one of the 
Scotch Peers urged the danger that England would be 
in from the Pretender, ſhould the Union be diſſolved, 
the Lord Halifax anſwered, He could not tell what 
England had to fear from that or any other incident ; 
and that the Queen, Lords, and Commons, if all in 
one intereſt, need to fear no enemies in the world, 
but ought to deſpiſe the Pretender and all his abet- 
tors (30). 

[Y'] He prejected a ſcheme for bringing the Electoral 
Prince of Hanover to England.) This expedient was 
hatched at Lord Halifax's houſe, in the following 
manner: Baron Schutz made a viſit to Lord Chancel- 
lor Harcourt, and among other civilities acknowledged 
the affection his Loraſhip had ſhewn on ſeveral occa- 
ſions to the moſt ſerene Electoral houſe of Brunſwick. 


Lord Chancellor told him, he was extremely ſenſible of 


the honour and juſlice be did him by this viſit and com- 
pliment, and defired him to aſſure the Elector his maſter, 
of his entire devotion to his ſervice ; hoping that his Elec- 
toral Highneſs gave no credit to the falſe reports that 
were indufiriou/ly ſpread abroad, in order to give him 
jealoufies of her Majeſty's Miniſters. The Baron an- 
ſwered, he would not fail of diſcharging ſo agreeable 
a commiſſion; but added, he had a favour to aſk the 
Lord Chancellor in the name of the EleQoral Prince, 
viz That his Lordſhip would be pleaſed to make out 
a writ for his Highneſs's fitting in the Houſe of Peers, 
as Duke of Cambridge. To which Lord Chancellor, 
as is probable, in no ſmall ſurprize, anſwered, That it 
was not uſual to make out writs for Peers that were 
out of the kingdom ; however, he would forthwith ap- 
ply to her Majeſty for directiont in that caſe. The Ba- 
ron replied, he did not doubt but his Lordſhip knew, 
and would perform the duties of his office ; and that as 
to the difficulty of the Duke of Cambridge's being out 
of the kingdom, he might aſſure himſelf, that his 
Highneſs, the Electoral Prince, had reſolved to come 
over very ſpeedily, and perhaps might be landed be- 
fore the writ was made out. After which, the Baron 
taking his leave, was defired by the Lord Chancellor, 
to remember, be did not refuſe his demand, but only 
thought it proper to acquaint her Majefly with it ; which 
he would do immediately. To this the Baron ſaid, he 
deſired his Lordſhip likewiſe to remember, that he had 


applied to him for the Duke of Cambridge's writ. The (31) It was like- 


concerted, 
that letters ſhould 
be ſent from her 


Lord Chancellor the ſame evening acquainted her Ma- 
jeſty with all that had paſſed ; whereupon a Council was 
immediately called, which fitting from nine to eleven at 


night, it was reſolved, that a writ ſhould be made out for Princeſs Sophia, 

and to the Duke 
her grandſon, to 
ditſwade the one 


his Highneſs, as requeſted : But Baron Schutz within five 
days was forbid the Court. As the Queen's mind in this 
point was well known, this proceeding cannot be 


cleared from the imputation of rudeneſs, not to fay in- conſent, and the 


ſalt, in our ſtateſman to bis Sovereign; all we can ſay, 
is, that it was almoſt the only inſtance wherein the heat 
of party made him forget his good nature (31). 

35 G LZ] 
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+ la the bated 
on 
among other 
things, be ob- 
ſerved, that 
Port Mahon was 
in the power of 
France and Spain 
to take from us 
when they pleaſe. 
His Life, p. 171. 


this ſubject, 


(ii) P. 2523, 
259» 


(29) Dean Swift 
at this time pub- 
liſhed a pam- 
phlet, wherein 
he ſaid, he 
could point out 
ſome with great 
titles, who affec- 
ted to appear very 
vigorous for diſ- 
ſolving the 
Union, though 
their whole reve- 
nues before that 
period would have 
ill maintained a 
Welſh 
the Peace, and 
had fince gathe- 
red more money 
than ever any 
Scotehtnan who 
had not travelled 
could form an 
idea of, Public 
Spirit of the 


Joftice of 


Whigs. This 


piece was moved 
to be cenſured by 


Lord Halifax, 


Boyer. 


(430) Parliamen» 
tary Debates un- 
der this year, 


Majeſty to the 


from giving her 
other from co» 


ming to England, 


His Life, p- 


223, 22 
Bi 2 325» 


1 a WF Ive 
OS = 
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+ P. 260, 
(44) P. 261. 


(71) The words 
of his Will are, 
I defire to be 
buried privately 
in Weſtminſter- 
, and to 
have a handſom 
plain monument. 


(mm) As Step- 
ney, Congreve, 
Addiſon, Prior, 
Pope, Steele, Sir 
Iſaac Newton, 


Dr Halley, &c. 


[| Dedication to 
the Tatler, Vol. 
„and to the 


he always tefti- 
fied for King 
William's ho- 
nour, On theſe 
and all other oc- 
caſions he was 
apparently gover- 
ned by a principle 
of gratitude to a 
prince, who 
from a mouſe 
made a man of 
him, 


* 
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15th of May, 1715. at the houſe of Mynheer Davenvoord, one of the Dutch Ambaſſa- 
dors; and his diſtemper increaſing with great violence, put a period to his life the rgth of 
the ſame month. During his ſhort illneſs he was attended by Dr Shadwell, principal Phy- 


ſician to the King, and Dr Seigerthal, his Majeſty's German Phyſician, who conſulting. 


alſo with Sir Richard Blackmore and Dr Mead, agreed all in their opinion, that his dit- 


order was a pleuriſy : but upon opening his body, it was found to be an inflammation of 


the lungs. On the 26th, his corps was conducted from the Jeruſalem-Chamber, and interred 
in General Monk's vault in Henry VIIth's Chapel adjoiningto Weſtminſter- Abbey, purſuant 
to his own requeſt (#k), where a handſom plain monument is erected, with an inſcription in 
Latin to his Memory (171). As he was not only poſſeſſed of a great ſhare of polite and uſeful 
learning himſelf, but likewiſe a general Mæcenas of it in others (mm), fo we find many eulo- 
giums of him in dedications, &c. as by Sir Richard Steel jj, Mr Tickell [Z], and others; and 
the genius of his muſe was particularly deſcribed-by Mr Addiſon AA]. His fingular merit 
as a ſtateſman, deſerved a place in theſe memoirs, and as much juſtice has been done to it 
as the plan of them would admit. At the ſame time it mult not be diſſembled that he has 
not eſcaped cenſure, for playing the courtier too much to King William (un); eſpecially 
in two points: firſt, by his endeavours to bring the Houſe of Commons into that King's 
meaſures for keeping on foot more ſtanding forces after the concluſion of the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, than the ſtated eſtabliſhmentz and ſecondly, for the intereſt he made among them 
for the continuance of his Majeſty's Dutch. blue- guards. Upon the whole, the moit ami- 
able quality in his compoſition, I own, to me, is, that true Engliſh good-nature, which 
was a continual ſource of general benevolence and kindneſſes to all that had the leaſt claim 
to it, and which at the ſame time, led him to diſlike, and generally prevailed with him to 
oppoſe ®, all violent meaſures on each ſide. After the death of his Lady, which happen- 
ed many years before his own, he continued ſingle, being diſappointed in his views of a 
ſecond marriage to a Lady of great birth and fortune [B B]; which perhaps was leſs re- 
gretted, as he had ſome time before caſt his eye upon a niece of his friend Sir Iſaac Newton, 
to be ſuperintendent of his domeſtic affairs (oo). This gentlewoman at that time was wi- 
dow of one Colonel Barton, and was then a celebrated toaſt, being young, beautiful, and 
gay [CC], ſo that ſhe did not eſcape cenſure, which was, however, paſſed upon her very 
undeſervedly, ſince we are well aſſured ſhe was a woman of ſtrict honour and virtue. 
"Tis certain ſhe was very agreable to his Lordſhip in every particular, in teſtimony of 


which, 


[Z] His character by Tickell.] The cauſe of Liberty, 
ſays this gentleman, ' will receive no ſmall advantage in 
future times, when it ſhall be obſerved, that the Earl 


of Halifax was one of the patriots who were at the 


head of it; and that moſt of thoſe who were eminent 
in the ſeveral parts of polite and uſeful learning, were 
by his influence and example engaged in the ſame in- 
tereſt (32). | 

[44] 4s alſo by Mr Addiſon.) It is in his account 
of the greateſt Engliſh Poets, where he makes the fol- 
lowing remark : 


How negligently graceful he unreins 
His verſe, and writes in looſe familiar ſtrains, 


Where the client only re echoes what the patron had 
ſung himſelf, 


I know my compaſs, and my muſe's ſize, 

She loves to ſport and play, but dares not riſe ; 
Idly affects in this familiar way, 

In eaſy numbers looſely to convey, 
What mutual friendſhip would at diſtance ſay. 


[BB] Diſappointed in a ſecond marriage.) The wri- 
ter of his Lordſhip's life tells us, that after the loſs 
of his lady, he reſolved to live ſingle. This ſeemed a 
little unaccountable, as by that loſs he was left with- 
out iſſue, and (notwithſtanding his attachment to 
Widow Barton) there is reaſon to believe is indeed no 
better than a miſtake, yet not unpardonable ; fince the 
defeat he met with in attempting a ſecond match, 
might probably diſpoſe him to keep the attempt a ſecret. 
And ſo it remained, till lately the affair came to be 
made publick in ſome letters of his rival the Earl of 
Shafteſbury. This Lord having determined to make his 


' addreſſes to a certain Nobleman's daughter, upon the 


recommendation of Lord Moleſworth, who was a re- 
lation to the lady's family, held a correſpondence upon 
the occaſion with that Lord, to waom he opened him- 
ſelf freely; and, having particularly begged his kind- 
neſs in promoting the treaty, proceeds thus: If the 
« perſon talked of be really my rival, and in favour 
with the father, I muſt own my caſe is deſperate; 
© not only becauſe I truly think him, as the world 


© goes, likely enough to make a good (at leaſt a civil) 
* huſband ; but becauſe, as my aim is not fortune, and 
* his is, he being an old friend too, I ſhould unwilling- 
ly ſtand between him and an eſtate ; which his libe- 
rality has hitherto hindered him from gaining, as 
great as his advantages have been hitherto in the go- 
vernment. By what I have ſaid, I believe you may 
gueſs, who my ſuppoſed rival is (33): or if you want 
turther hint, *tis one of the chief of the Juto, an 
old friend of your's and mine, whom we long ſat with 
in the Houſe of Commons (not often voted with) 
but who was afterwards taken up to a higher houſe ; 


magnificence, as for his eloquence and courtier's cha- 
rafter. But whether this be ſo ſuited to this meek 
good lady's happineſs, I know not. Fear of partia- 
lity and ſelf-love makes me not dare determine; 
but rather miſtruſt myſelf, and turn the ballance 
againſt me. Pray keep this ſecret, for I got it by 
chance: and if there be any thing in it, tis a great 
ſecret between the two Lords themſelves. But ſome- 
times I fancy I hit a nail, which will hardly go, tho? 
* I am pretty certain it has been aimed at, by this old 
* acquaintance of ours,” ever ſince a diſappointment 
* happened from a great Lord beyond ſea, who was to 
have had the lady (34) 

[CC] She was young, beautiful, and gay.) In a 
poem called the Toaſters, where all the diſtinguiſhed 
beauties at that time are celebrated in diſtin epigrams : 
Theſe two appear in honour of Mrs Barton. 


Stampt with her reigning charms, this brittle glaſs 
Will ſafely thro* the realms of Bacchus paſs ; 

Fall fraught with beauty, will new flames impart, 
And mount her ſhining image in the heart. 


Another. 


Beauty and wit ſtrove each in vain, 

To vanquiſh Bacchus and his train: 
But Barton with ſucceſsful charms, 
From both their quivers drew her arms ; 
The roving god his ſway reſigns, 

And chearfully ſubmits his vines. 


[DD] Hy 


We have give 
an inflance or 
two where he 
ſacrificed this 
principle to party 
rage in the ak 
four years of 
Queen Anne, 
which ſtand pare 
ticularly marked 
in hiſtory for 
violent times, 


( 2) His Liſe, p. 
295, 299, 


© (33) Charles 
Montague, lat; 
& Earl of Hat» 
« fax. 


and is as much noted for wit and gallantry, and 


Letten 
(109 the Earl of 
Shafteſbury to 
Robert Moleſ- 
worth, Elq; afo 
terwards Lord 
Vjſcount of that 
name, &c. 
177%, Zvo. let- 
ter ii. p: 70 
71, 72. 
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which, be left her by his will, a very large legacy, by a codicil wrote with his own hand, 

in the following terms. * By virtue, and in purſuance of the power reſerved to myſelf in 

my laſt will and teſtament of the tenth day of April, one thouſand ſeven hundred and 

« fix; I do make this codicil fo my ſaid will and teſtament, and do hereby give to Sir 

* Iſaac Newton the ſum of one hundred pounds, as a mark of the great honour and 

© eſteem I have for ſo great a man. And I do likewiſe give, grant, deviſe, and bequeath, © 

to his niece, Mrs Catherine Barton, the ſum of five thouſand pounds of lawful money of 
England. And I do likewiſe give, deviſe, and bequeath to her, all the right, title, and 

« intereſt, I have in a grant from the Crown, of the Rangerſhip and Lodge of Buſhy- 

Park; together with all the houſhold-goods and furniture belonging to the houſe, gar- 

dens, and park; to have, hold, and enjoy, to her own uſe and benefit, the ſaid Ran- 

« gerſhip, Lodge, and Park, during her lite: and to enable the ſaid Mrs Barton to keep 

the ſaid houſe and gardens in repair and good order, I do likewiſe give, grant, and be- 

« queath, my manour of Apſcourt in the county of Surrey, together with all the rents, 

profits, and advantages thereunto belonging, to the ſaid Mrs Catherine Barton during 

«© her life. —Theſe gifts and legacies I leave to her as a token of the ſincere love, affection, 

and eſteem I have long had for her perſon, and as a ſmall recompence for the pleaſure 

„and happineſs I have had in her converſation. And I ſtrictly charge and command my 

© executor, to give all aid, help, and aſſiſtance to her in poſſeſſing and enjoying what I 

© have hereby given her; and alſo in doing any act or acts neceſſary to transfer to her an 

* annuity of two hundred pounds per annum, purchaſed in Sir Iſaac Newton's name, 

* which I hold for her in truſt, as appears by a declaration of truſt in that behalf. Hali- 
fax. Feb. 1. 1712 (p).“ He alſo made afterwards - another codicil to ſecure the per- (pp) Copy of 5 
formance of this [DD]. His Lordſhip's reſiduary legatee and ſole executor mentioned in ,Teftament of 
this codicil, was his nephew George Montague of Horton, Eſq; ſon to his eldeſt brother — vo 
Edward, and then Member of Parliament for Northampton; who by the patent ſucceed- e to his Life, 
ed his uncle likewiſe in the Barony, and was afterwards created alſo Earl of Halifax, be- > *. 
ing father to the preſent Ear], who has merited ſo much by the ſignal ſervice he has done 

his country in promoting the eſtabliſhment of the new colony of Nova-Scotia, the preſent 
flouriſhing condition of which is originally owing entirely to his Lordſhip's generoſity and 
indefatigable attention to it's welfare. 


: 


[DD] He alſo made another codicil to ſecure the per- 


© and ſealed by me this twelfth day of April, Aune 
formance thereof.] Two days after the date of his will, 


* Domini one thouſand ſeven hundred and fix.” After 


he added the folowing codicil: By virtue, and in pur- 
* ſuance of the power reſerved in my laſt will and teſta- 
ment of the 1oth of April, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
* dred and fix, I do by this codicil to my ſaid will, 
give and bequeath to Mrs Catherine Barton, all the 
+ jewels J have at the time of my death; and likewiſe 
* three thouſand pounds, as a ſmall token of the great 
love and affection I have long had for her.—Signed 


(a) His father 
tore arms from s 
bs buth, and genteel family (a), 
his coat being 
quartered, ſhews > F 
that he came io was the only ſon of Sir John More, 
his inheritance 

by deſcent, and 


the adding of that in the text above, be cancelled this 
in a third codicil dated Auguſt 3oth, 1713; and 
took that opportunity of confirming the other, as fol- 
lows: * In caſe there be no diſpute upon the ca- 
* dicile of the firſt of February 1712, which I enjoin 
* my executor not to make, I do by theſe preſents re- 
* voke and make void this codicil of the 12th ao” 
* 1706, 


MORE [Sir Trom as], Lord High Chancellor of England, was deſcended of a 
and born in the year 1480, in Milk-ftreet London, not without ſome 
preſages both before and after his birth of the great man he afterwards proved [4]. He 
Knt. one of the Judges of the King's Bench (6) ; 
who put him firſt to ſchool at St Anthony's in Thread-needle-ſtreet, under the care of 
waa gentleman. Nicholas Holt, an eminent ſchoolmaſter (c). 


He made a very quick progreſs through 


(5) In eum Judi» 
cum ordinem 2 
Principe coopta- 
tus qui Regius 
Conſeſſus vocatur. 
Sir Tho. More's 
epitaph, printed 
in his Latin 


Works, append, 


re's Li . . . . . 5 N i 
ber Grammar learning, after which his father, for his- further improvement, procured him a 8 
More, f. 3. 4. reception into the houſe of Cardinal Moreton [BJ. Our young ſcholar ſoon drew the % See Biber 
clit. 1726, $10, W hitgift's af- 
regar ds ticle. 
A] Some preſa es of the great man.] His mother LB] Taken into the houſe of Cardinal Moreton.] 
. — * I next night, after her marriage, had the follow- This was a favour not ordinarily granted to any but 
riage was Mrs ing viſion. She ſaw in her ſleep, as it were, engraven noblemens ſons, or gentlemen of the beſt families, and 
. on her wedding ring, the number and favour of all the is a ſtrong teſtimony of Sir John More's worth and 


lahme, Before children ſhe was to have ; whereof, the face of one 


our author's birth Was ſo dark and obſcure, that ſhe could not well diſ- 


ſhe had brought cern it, but the face of another ſhe beheld ſhining moſt 
her buband two ploriouſly. Accordingly, it is obſerved, that ſhe had 
mates en Jane, one miſcarriage, and this ſhining boy, the ſubject of 
Richard Staple» our preſent article, Again, ſhortly after his birth, his 
ten, and Eliza» nurſe riding with him through a water, the horſe hap- 
h, wife to pened to ſtep aſide into a deep place; ſhe, in order 
2p boli 53 to ſave the infant from drowning, in her fright, threw 
Life of Sir Tho. it over a hedge into the next feld: when ſhe came, 
mas More, p. 4, after her own eſcape, to take him up, ſhe found the 
edit, 1726, babe ſweetly ſmiling upon her, having received no 
= manner of hurt in the fall (2). How idle ſoever it 
may juſtly appear to perſons unconcerned, to convert 
uch events as theſe into omens, yet what mother is 
there that is not diſpoſed to indulge ſuch fondneſſes. 
'Tis a pardonable, and I had almoſt faid, an amiable 
weakneſs -n itſelf, and therefore the craft of making it 
a handle to impoſe the groſſeſt ſuperſtition is the more 
deteſtable, He tibi Roma ſunt artes. 


(2) Stapleton, 
Yita Th, Mori, 
10 p. 154, 


merit. Tis a method of education much practiſed in 
that age, and no doubt was of excellent uſe : it ſeems 
to be copied from the Romans. We find Cicero, af- 
ter he had gone through his ſchool-learning, was bred 
in the ſame manner with Sczvola, and he informs us of 
the great advantage he reaped by it. Ego a Patre ita 
eram deductus ad Scevolam ſumpta wirili toga, ut guad 
pofſem, & liceret, a ſenis latere nunquam diſcederem. 
Ttaque multa ab eo prudenter diſputata, multa eti- 
am breviter & commode dicta memoria mandabam, fe- 


rique fludebam ejus prudentia doctior, quo mortuo me ad 


Pontificem Scæ volam contuli quem unum nofire civita- 
tis & ingenio & juſtitia præſtantiſimum audeo diſcere 
(3). At fourteen years of age, I was introduced by my 
father to Scævola, with orders to attend the old man as 
cloſely as poflible ; ſo that I treaſured up in my memo- 
ry many of his diſcourſes, and ſhort and appoſite re- 
marks, —_ to improve by his prudence and 
knowledge : after his death, I betook myſelf to 
Scxvola the Pontifex who, I am bold to pronounce 


(3) Ciceronis 
Lzlius fave de 
Amicitia, in iar 


the. 
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regards of this new patron upon him z his Eminency was greatly pleaſed in obferving the 
| (4) ta return, youths genius to literature, together with his ready wit and ingenuous modeſty (4) [C]: 
of ths therefore, with his father's concurrence, he ſent him to Canterbury - college in Oxford about 
Sfrrent ure The year 1497 (e) [DJ. There he had the advantage of hearing the lectures of Lynacre 
wit, very well and Grocinus [E] upon the Latin and Greek languages; and it was not long before he 
learned, in deb. gave ſome excellent ſpecimens of a maſterly ſkill in both, as well as in Oratory [P]. 
viour, &c. In his Aſter two years ſpent in theſe, wherein he alſo made a great proficiency in the academical 
Hiſtory 0:5 ſtudies [G], as Rhetorick, Logick, and Philoſophy, he was removed from the univerfity 
to New- Inn at London, in order to ſtudy the Law, being then about the age of eighteen 
(4 Ach. Oron- (f). Having paſſed a proper time in this nurſery of the Chancery, he was placed in Lin- 
* coln's-Inn, of which ſociety his father was a member (g). Here he proſecuted his ſtudies 
(f) More's Life *t]1] he became an Utter Barriſter. In the mean time, when he was about twenty years of 
— dom, age, he began to uſe a monkiſh diſcipline upon himſelf [ HJ. At the age of twenty-one 
he was a Burgeſs in Parliament (+), and diſtinguiſhed himſelf remarkably in the Houſe of 
e) Ibid. 2-33 Commons in 1503, upon the motion for granting a ſubſidy and three fifteenths for the 
6% Roper, . marriage of King Henry the Seventh's eldeſt daughter, Margaret, to the King of Scots 
a9. (i). Mr More oppoſcd this, as an exorbitant demand, with ſuch ſtrength of reaſoning, 
(7) See that the motion was rejected. As ſoon as the vote had paſſcd, Mr Tyler, one of the 
Chron. Hit. un- King's Privy-Council, went preſently from the Houſe, and told his Majeſty, that a beard- 
Gr . Jeſs boy had overthrown all his purpoſe. The King reſented the matter ſo highly, that he 
would not be ſatisfied *rill he had ſome way revenged it; and ſince the ſon who had nothing 
could loſe nothing, the King deviſed a cauſeleſs quarrel againſt the father, and ſending 
him to the Tower, he kept him there 'till he had forced a fine from him of 100 pounds 
for his pretended offence, It happened ſoon after, that our author coming in a ſuit to 
Dr Richard Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, one of the King's Privy-Council, the Biſhop 
called him aſide, and pretending great favour to him, promiſed, that if he would be ruled 
by him, he would not fail to reſtore him to the King's favour ; intending, as it was after- 
wards conjectured, to draw him into a confeſſion of his offence againſt the King, that ſo 
his Majeſty might, with the better colour, have occaſion to revenge his diſpleaſure againſt 
(4) See ſome him. But Mr More going from the Biſhop, fell into diſcourſe with Mr Whiteford (e), 
monk, who cal- his familiar friend, then Chaplain to the Biſhop, and afterwards a Monk of Sion; to him 
Re he related what the Biſhop had propoſed, deſiring his advice. Mr Whiteford counſelled 
Wretch of Sion, him not to liſten to the Biſhop's motion; For, ſays he, my Lord and Maſter, to ſerve 


Vat wh. 59+ the King's turn, will not ſtick to conſent to his own father's death. Whereupon, our 


author 


OO Kc © o « #@acd wo ww w w acc ooum 


the moſt ingenious and virtuous perfon in our city. In * third, my moſt deare companion(g).” Notwithſtand- (9) See remark 
like manner Sir Thomas More has recorded the bene - ing this declaration, he was then, as he expreſsly writes, * The whale 
fits he received from the Cardinal. Multum debui R. actually entered upon the practice of the Law. eo — 
P. Jo. Moretono Cant. Arcbiep Cardinali ac tum quoque [F] Specimens of his Hill in both language:] He —_ 1 
Argliæ Cancellario, wiro non authoritate magis quam wrote many of his epigrams about the age of eighteen p. 163. 
prudentia & wirtute incomparabili, &c(4). Iam much (10): he alſo compoled ſeveral verſes upon the vanity 
indebted [as to my education] to Cardinal Moreton, an of life, which were ſet up by his father, with pictures (10) Theſe are 
758, incomparable perſon, and not more ſo by the height of and pageants about them, in his houſe. It was at this printed in the 
his ſtation and authority, than by his prudence and vir- time alſo, that he tranſlated, by way of exerciſe, Lu- beginning — 
tue, &c. cian's Oration de tyrannicida, which he calls his firſt Eogliſk wes 
[C] Pleaſed with his modefly and wit.) "Tis ſaid he fruits of the Greek tongue, and thereto he added another 
came to the Cardinal very young, and yet in the Chriſt- oration of his own, in anſwer to that of Lucian, where- 
maſs holy days, while the players were acting there, in he oppoſeth Lucian's arguments for killing a tyrant, 
he would ſometimes ſuddenly ſtep in among them, and with others of equal force againſt that poſition. This 
without ſtudying at all for the matter, make a part is thought by his great-grandſon to be not at all inferi- 
preſently of his own, by which he gave the audience or ta that of the witty Greek's, either in point of inven- f 
more diverſion than all the players beſide: Inſomuch, tion or elocution (11). (11) Life of Sr 
that the Cardinal, much delighted with his wit and [G] He made great proficiency in the academical flu- Ts Woo 
towardlineſs, would often ſay to the Nobles at dinner dies.] In order to oblige him to mind his book, his 
with him, This child here waiting at table, whoſoever father kept him at a very ſhort allowance, not ſuffering 
® Roper's Life Hall live to ſee it, will prove a marvellous man him ſcarcely to have money enough in his own cuſtody 
and death of Sir [D] Admitted of Canterbury-college.) A great part to pay for mending his cloaths; even no more than ne- 
Tho. More, P. of this edifice was ſtanding till lately, though upon ceſſity required, and of this too, he exacted a particu- 
4 the building of Chriſt Church by Cardinal Wolſey, the lar account. However, this courſe of his father was 
old ſmall college was taken in as a part of the royaland often mentioned and commended by his fon when he 
5) Ath. Oxon. ample foundation (5), under the name of Canterbury came to riper years, who affirmed, that by this means 
62 I. col. 36. —— 5 — wn improbable, _ 21 * he was curbed from ad pars and with-held _ many 
| ſtanding our author's admiſſion in this college, he re- idle expences, either o ing or compa- + Jhid, p. 9, to. 
ſided in a chamber at St Mary Hall, as Mr Wood aſ- ny . ad dis n 
ſerts ; it being cuſtomary then, and even of late fre- LH] He began to uſe a monkiſo diſcipline.) For in- (12) Thi gt 
quently practiſed, for the ſtudents, both of Chriſt- ſtance, he uſed often to wear a ſharp ſhirt of hair next tewomen — 
(6) Hearne's Church, and Oriel- College, to have chambers, and to his ſkin, which he never after left entirely off, no ——ů 
Colleftions before follow their ſtudies at St Mary-Hall, which lies con- not when he was Lord Chancellor, which my grand - ghe es caught 
| — $5 nay tiguous to both (6). mother (12), ſays Mr More, ing once in the heat and ſole ber « 
a 1 [LE] Linacre and Grocinus.) Our author improved of ſummer, laughed at, not being much ſenfible of Edward Chryls- 
himſelf greatly by theſe lectures, and, tis ſaid, had ſuch ſpiritual exerciſes. Our young devotee added al- meln 


29. 

ire, She 
7) Ibid. p. 45. Ariſtotle's works tranſlated by the latter into Greek (7). fo to this auflerity, a diſcipline every Friday and high — 
Sadie leg. He oye an acquaintance with them both after he left faſting days, he uſed much faſting and watching, and 
article. Oxford, as appears from a letter of his to Dean Colet, lying often either upon-the bare ground, or upon ſome 


who was then abſent from London. * In the mean bench, laying a log under his head, allowing himſelf _— 
(1) 2 Led — « time [during your abſence] ſays he, I paſs my time but four or five hours in a night at the moſt for ſleep; = "Life by 
6 


hag bee for with Grocnes, Linacre, and Lilly. The firſt being, and about this time it was, that he choſe Dr Colet al- 


was married u- 
der 15 ＋ 

ro 
> only ſon 


then no 


More, p. 35+ 


; * as you know, the director of my (8) life, in your ready mentioned for bis ghottly father (13). 
— * abſence ; the ſecond, the maifler of my ſtudies ; the | 6”: (13) 1bid. p16 


[7] He 
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1) to the fwble- author returned no more to the Biſhop (I), and, to avoid a worſe conſequence, had ſome 


went ge, =, thoughts of going beyond- ſea. In that deſign he ſtudied the French rongugh ſometimes 


ow — 10 refreſhing himſelf with his viol, 9 which he performed very well. He alſo made him- 4 

by io execation, ſelf maſter of molt of the liberal ſciences, as Muligk, Arithmetick (n), Geometry, and 

Sir ae, whe- Aſtronomy, and grew to be a perfect Hiſtorian (n). But meeting with no further diſtur- VEN 

— be bd e bance in that reign, he did not legve Epgland z and, as ſoon as he put on the Bar-gown, Mr oper: N. 
Go dich e he read a publick lecture in the church of St Lawrence Old-Jewry “, upon St Auſtin's —— 
bree treatiſe De Civitate Dei with great applauſe [I]. He was then appointed Law-Reader at 

bon Vie Furnival's-Inn, which place he held above three years (o), and afterwards he took lodgings C of the 
Th, Met near the Charterhouſe, and went through all the ſpiritual exerciſes of that ſociety with the of Sir Thomas 
wo moſt religious devotion, but without engaging in a vow ( 75 
a 


For though he had qpce a , br J. 
th ded ſtrong inclination to take the order of the Franciſcans, a$ well as the Prieſthood (g), yet = oo Þ» 5. 
Cut 


= dedicated his he was diverted from both [X J. And though his aptneſs for eloquence ſeemed much to . 
b. % diſagree with the ſerious ſtudies of the Common-Law, ſo that few could ſuppoſe ſuch |, 
him, as bein à wit would have had the patience to have taken a Jaw-book in hand; yet ſuch was 38. 
the bel 3 5 his obedience to his father, that he ſtudied the Law diligently at his command (r): tor p i oh 
ont of be „hom be bad ſo great a reverence, that in all his life he never offended or contradicted 5 . 
gl in ha att. him in any the leaſt word or act ion. Therefore, after four years ſpent in theſe auſteritics, ( Ibid. p. 26, 
„ More, f. by the advice of Dr Coler, Dean of St Paul's, he engaged in a marriage with Jane, the | 
3, 37. eldeſt daughter of John Colt of Neu- Hall in Eſſex L]; and ſettling his wife and family 
at Bucklerſbury, he attended the bufineſs of his profeſſion at his chambers in Lincoln's- : 
Inn (5), where he continued *till he was called to the Bench, and had read there twice [M. ( Roper, p. af. 
Ia the mean time he was appointed, in 1508, Judge of the Sheriff's Court (2) in the city (+) Dr Kaighe 
of London [V]: about the ſame time was made a Juſtice of the Peace [O], and became — LT 
ſo eminent in the practice of the Law, that there was ſcarcely a cauſe of any importance thi. curt. 


Life 
tried at the Bar in which he was not retained [P], Yet he found leiſure to exerciſe his t Þ 


Roper, Þ» 


[1] He read @ publick leAure in the church of Ct 
Lawrence, Ac] In theſe lectures h2 did not diſcuſs any 
points of divinity, ſo much as explain tbe precepts of 
moral phi'oſuphy, and clear up ſome difficulties in hi- 
ftory. This treatiſe of St Aultin is written chiefly up- 
on theſe ſubjects. He performed the undertaking with 
ſuch an exce!lent grace; that whereas before all the 
flower of the Engliſh youth went to hear the famous 
Grocine, who was lately come from learning Greek 
in Italy to teach it at home: now almoſt all left his 
lecture*, and flocked to hear Mr More (14) ; and Gro- 
cine himſelf alto became one of his auditors (15). 

[LX] He was diverted from both.) His grandſon ob- 
% Roper, p. ſerves, that it was moſt agreeable to the ſeverity of his 
_ virtue, to profeſs and take orders, and that in the lat- 

ter of thete purpoſes he was joined by his friend Lilly 
the Grammarian. » The fame author attributes the 
changing his mind with regard to a monkiſh life, to 
his obierving tne great degeneracy of the Religieux at 
(16) Ibid, p. 16, that time, 7 Ar their ancient ſtrictneſs (16): a reaſon 
* ſo very unſatisfactory, that it ſeems to be made fur 


(14) Idid. p. 
44, 43+ 


. talents 


formed only by ſeniors, and ſuch as were the moſt 
learned in the law, others compounding for it with a 
handſome ſum of money; the money is ttill paid for a 
diſpenſation, with this rule, but the cuſtom of reading 
is intirely dropt. 

[N] Judge of the Sheriff *s Court.] So Dr Stapleton 
(24) and Mr More (25), trom the words and authority 
cited in the text; yet Mr More's editor ſcruples aot to 
cenſure this as a miſtake in that writer, as well as in 
Stapleton, from whom he ſuppoſes Mr More borrow- 
ed it (26) ; fince Mr Roper makes Sir Thomas no more 
than one of the Under-Sheriffs (27) But no doubt 
Mr Roper's authority muſt give way to that of Sir 
Thomas himſelf cited above. Perhaps the Under- 
Sheriffs ia thoſe days, might perform the judicial, as 
well as the executive, part of the Sheriff's office. Tis 
worth notice, that Mr Lewis, without explicitly con- 
troverting Mr Roper's words, has given two paſſages, 
one from the Utopia (28), and another from Eraſmus 
(29) ; which expreſsly mention his hearing and deter- 
mining cauſes in the quality of a judge: and theſe 


(24) Vit. Tho, 
Mori, c. iii. p. 
163. 


(25) Life of Sie 
Th. Mare, p. 
34+ 


(26) ibid. is 
note (). 


(27) Roper, edit, 
ubi ſupra, p. 30. 


(23) The words 
in the letter pre- 
fixed to the Uto- 


him; but he ſuggeſts a much better reaſon for his de- probably gave riſe to a report after his death, that he Te ©... 

clining both thee orders, viz. the difficulties he found was ſome time Recorder of the city of London, for Fudex dime. 
(17) P. 18, after, all the diſcipline (17) he uſed, to preſerve his which Mr More, however, thinks tl-:re was no good 

chaſtity, for which reaſon he followed the advice of foundation (30). (29) Ia urbe 
(13) P. 29. his ghoſtly father in taking a wife (18). [9] He was a Juſice of the Peace.) For this we Loden. an- 


[II He married a daughter of Mr Colt.) Mr Colt 
being a gentleman of a pleaſant and merry diſpoſition 
took great delight in our gw" company, and in- 
viting him to New-Hall, there made the profer 
of any of his daughters. They were all agreeable, 
both in temper and perſon. Mr More inclined to the 
ſecond, which he thought the handſomeſt, but did not 
declare himſelf immediately, and = ſecond thoughts, 
conſidering that it might be a grief, and ſome reflection 
on the eldeſt, to ſee her youngerdilter preferred to herſelf, 
he therefore by kindneſs and compaſhon ſettled his affec- 

(20) Neid. ch. ii. tions upon the eldeſt, and married her ſoon after (20). 
in initio, ' I'i's ſaigh, that after he determined to marry, he pro- 
poſed to himſelf for a pattern John Picus, Earl of Mi- 
randula, whoſe life he tranſlated, and many of his 
letrers, as alſo, his Twelve Precepts of a good Life. 
To the ſame end he wrote a treatiſe of the Four laſt 
Things, but left it imperfe&, being called by his fa- 
(21) Thid. p. 19. ther to other ſtudies (21). | 

LM] He had read twice at Lincoln's- Inn.] This was 
a very honourable poſt at that time; ſome of theſe 
readings are quoted by I ord Coke, as uncontefled au- 

thoricies in the law. Dr Stapleton mentions it as a par- 

(22) * — ticular honour Sir 1 homas's extraordinary merit, 
Pi» b. 168. that he read twice (22) ; and Mr Roper obſerves, tha 
En Life of sie it was as often as any judge of the law did ordinarily 
N. p. 28, read (23). *Tis certain, this was reckoned, as Staple- 
et. 1731, 810, ton obſerves, a very honourable exerciſe, and per- 

VOL. V. No. 264. | | 
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have the authority of Mr Hoddeſden, who having ob- 
ſerved that he uſed to fit upon the bench at the ſeſſions 
at Newgate in that ſtation, tells us, that at one of theſe 
ſeſſions he perſuaded a cut purſe in Newgate, who was 
to be tried next day, to cut the purſe of one of his 
brother juſtices while he was fitting on the bench; 
which being dextrouſly performed by the thief, even 
while upon his trial f for cutting purſes. Our author 
thereupon rallying his brother, who had often chid 
the proſecutors for not being more careful of their pur- 
ſes, obtained the thief's pardon, according to his 
promiſe made to him, in order to encourage him to 
the fact (31). It may be obſerved, that the paſſage 
in the Utopia, cited gn the precedent remark from Mr 
Lewis, ſeems more directly to point at this latter cha- 
racter, than to the Sheriff 3 Judge, as will be ſeen in 
remark [2 ], where it is produced at length. 

[P] There was ſcarce a cauſe of importance wherein 
be wwas not retained.) Sir Thomas told his fon Roper, 
that he earned by his buſineſs at this time, above four 
hundred pounds a year, with a good conſcience (32), 
and this Mr More obſerves was a large gain in thoſe 
days, when lawyers ſped not ſo well as now [in Charles 
the Firſt's time] they do; neither, continues he, were 
Mey then fo plentiful (33). is not unlikely that the 


nos a'iquot Judi. 
cem egit in cauſis 
civilibus. Eraimi 
Epiſt. 


(30) Life of Sir 
Tho. More, p. 
17 


1 He ſaid be 
could clear bim - 
ſelf if de might 
ſpeak privately 
with this Judge, 
which being 
granted, he 

his purſe wh 

he whiſpered him 
in the ear. 


(31) Hrddeſden's 
Hift. of Sir Tho. 
More, p. 180, 
181, 132. edit. 
1602, 12mo. 


1) Life of Sir 
ho. Mare, p. 


30. 


— improvement which Lord Coke had made in the (33) Ibid. p. 34. 


udy of the Law, might induce greater numbers to 
engage therein, But if we compare the value of money 
3 in 


IVA 
Ld * 


TID 
where the wool- Cuthbert Tonſtal [S], 


ſtaple was then 
held, 


39% 


(34) The Biſhop 
tells us he did it 
to improve bim- 
ſelf in the Eng» 


has cenſured ſome 
es as not 
conſi ſtent with 


moral virtue, 


particularly a 
community of 
And, 
indeed, Sir Tho- 
mas himſelf, in 
his maturer age, 
retracted ſome 
things advanced 
in the Utopia. 


(35) Judge Ra- 
Nall ſays it was 
written in 1513. 
Ser his Life by 
that udge. 
He = it alſo 
in Latin, which 
was printed at 
Lquyrain in1 565, 
Hearne's Collec- 
tions before Ro- 
'' Life of T. 
. 33» 34 
Voſſius obſer ves, 
it is ſar inferior 
to his other wri- 
tings in the ele- 
gance of the La- 
tia ſtile, 


ol. I. col. 39. 
See Rapin con- 
cerning the appel- 
lation of Crouch- 


| back given to 


that King. 


3160 


larly Eraſmus R]. 


* 


X O 


in 1516 [AJ, and held a correſſ 


+, . 3 4%. 
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talents fog polite literature, and in the height of this hurry of buſineſs he wrote his Utopia 


ce with the moſt learned men of that age, particu- 
Before he entered into the immediate ſervice of Hen 


ö 
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ry the-Eighth, 


he had been twice employed, with hi; Majeſty's conſent, at the ſuit of the Engliſh mer- 
chants, as their agent in ſome very conſiderable diſputes between them and the merchants 
of the Steel-yard (u); and about the year 1516 he went to Flanders, in the retinue of 


Biſhop of Durham, and Dr Knight, Commiſſioners for renewing 


the treaty of alliance between Henry the Eighth and Charles the Fifth, then only Arch- 
duke of Auſtria (w) ; when the King obſerving his addreſs in adjuſting thoſe differences, 


(w) More, p. ordered Cardinal Wolſey, then Prime Miniſter, to engage him in the ſervice of the 


Court; in which view he was offered a penſion [T J. But he excuſed himſelf at that time, 
and a few years after appeared in the Star-chamber, as an Advocate againſt the Crown 
(U]. The iſſue of this cauſe was a decree in favour of his client the Pope. But the abi- 
lities of the pleader diſplayed therein, evacuated every plea he could make againſt his own 


promotion, 


in Henry the Seventh's or the beginning of Henry the 
Eighth's reign to the preſent, which is fix to one, Sir 
Thomas's gains will amount to upwards of two thouſand 
four hundred pounds per ann. which perhaps is exceed- 
ed by very few of the profeſſion at this day. 

[2 ] He wrote his Utopia amidſt a hurry of buſine/; 
TI happily deſcribed by nine, a l. — 
his friend Peter Giles, prefixed to the Utopia, where 
he expreſſes himſelf as follows: Dum cauſas forenſes 
aſſidue alias ago, alias audio, alias arbiter finio, alias 

Judex dirimo, dum hic officii cauſa viſitur, ille negotii, 
dum foris totum ferme diem aliis impartior, reliquum meis 
relinquo mihi, hoc eſt literis, nihil, &c. In Engliſh thus: 
Whilſt I daily either plead other men's cauſes, or hear 
them, ſometimes as an arbitrator, other while as a 
judge : whilſt this man I viſit for friendſhip, another 
for buſineſs; and whilſt I am employed abroad about 
other mens matters all the whole day, I leave no time 
for myſelf, that is for ſtudy. For when I come home, 
I muſt diſcourſe with my wife, chat with my children, 
ſpeak with my ſervants ; and ſeeing this muſt needs be 
done, I number it amongſt my affairs, and needful 
they are, unleſs one will be a ſtranger in his own houſe : 
for we muſt endeavour to be affable and pleaſing, to 
whom either nature, chance, or choice, hath made 
our companions ; but with ſuch meaſure it muſt be 
done, that we don't marre them with affability, or 
make them of ſervants our maſters by too much gentle 
entreaty and favour. Whilſt theſe things are doing, a 
day, a month, a year, paſſeth ; when then can 1 find 
any time to write? for I have not yet ſpoken of the 
time that is ſpent in eating and ſleeping, which things 
alone bereave moſt men of half their life. As for me, 
I get only that ſpare time which I ſteal from my meat 
and fleep ; which, becauſe it is but ſmall, I proceed 
ſlowly ; yet it being ſomewhat, I have now at length 
prevailed ſo much, as I have finiſhed and ſemt unto you, 
Peter, my 1 author feigns this country to 
be one of thoſe then lately diſcovered in America, and 
the account of it to be given to him by one Hythlodi- 
us a Portugueze, who failed in company with Ameri- 
cus Veſputius the firſt diſcoverer of that quarter of the 
world. Many learned men were pleaſed with the de- 
ſcription of the climate and manners of the people, and 
having no ſuſpicion of the truth, out of a fervent zeal, 
wiſhed that ſome divines might be ſent thither to preach 
Chriſtianity, and ſeveral were very deſirous to take the 
voyage. Soon after it's publication it was tranſlated 
into French, Italian, Dutch, and into Engliſh, both by 
our author himſelf, and ſeveral others, eſpecially Biſhop 
Burnet (34). In this book he declares his opinion in 
favour of Toleration, as he did alſo to Eraſmus about 
this time. Before he had finiſhed his Utopia, he be- 
gan the Hiftory of Richard the Third (35), but it was 
never finiſhed, and is eſteemed none of the beſt of his 

ieces ; however, it is inſerted in the Complete Hiſtory 
of England : Mr Wood obſerves, that he has therein 
deſcribed that King as being deformed, in which he 
has been followed by all the hiſtorians (36). 

[RI] Particularly Eraſmus ] Amongſt all the foreign- 
ers, Eraſmus had in the firſt place his affections. After 
they had long held a correſpondence by letters, Eraſ- 
mus came to England on purpoſe to ſee his friend al 
on which occaſion it was contrived that they 


meet at my Lord Mayor's table in London, before® 


they were introduced to each other. At dinner, hap- 
pening to fall into an argument, Eraſmus feeling the 


The King would hear of no further excuſe, and, for wang of a better vacan- 


cy, 


peculiar ſharpneſs of his antagoniſt's wit, broke out in- 
to this expreſſion, not without ſome choler, Aut tu es 
Morus aut nullus; whereto Sir Thomas readily replied, 
Aut tu es Eraſmus aut Diabolus“. Sir Thomas had 
here the advantage. Bat Eraſmus, after his return 
home, paid this debt; when inſtead of returniog a 
horſe that had been lent to him by Sir Thomas for that 
journey, he carried it over to Holland, and ſent his 
friend the following epigram. 


Quod mihi dixiſti 
De corpore Chriſti, 
Crede quod edas, & edis: 
Sic tibi reſcribo 
De tuo Palfrido, 
Crede quod habeas & habes. 


[S) He ent to Flanders in the retinue of Cuthbert 
Tonſtal.) He was on ſome of theſe occaſions at Bruges, 
when an arrogant fellow ſet up there a challenge, chat 
he would anſwer any queſtion that could be propounded 
to him: Upon which Sir Thomas put up this queſtion : 
An averia capta in withernamia fint irreplegibilia ? 
adding, that there was one of the Englich Ambaſſador's 
retinue who was ready to diſpute with him upon it. 
But the fellow not underſtanding the Law terms, was 
gravelled ; and deſervedly laught at ||. 

(T] Offered a penfion.) Mr Hoddeſden tells us, that 
the Cardinal, according to the King's requeſt, labour- 
ed earneſtly to effect this, alledging, among other 
things, how dear his ſervice muſt needs be to his Ma- 
jeſty, who could not with his honour allow bim leſs, 
than he ſhould yearly loſe by changing his eſtate ; but 
that he would ratherenlarge his fortune and recompence 
him fully (37). However, being loth to change his con- 
dition, he prevailed with his Majeſty by the Cardinal 
to forbear him: Our author himſelf relates the matter 
to Eraſmus as follows, When I returned from embaſ- 
* ſy to Flanders, the King would have given me a 
« yearly penfion, which ſyrely, if one would reſpect 
* honour and profit, was not to be little eſteemed. Yet 
have I hitherto refuſed it, and I think I ſhall refuſe 
it ſtill, becauſe I ſhould be forced to ſorſake my pre- 
ſent means, which I have already in the city, and I 
eſteem it more than a better; or elſe I muſt keep ic 
with ſome diſlike to the citizens, between whom and 
his Highneſs, if there ſhould happen any controverſy 
(as ſometimes it doth chance) about their privileges, 
they might ſuſpe& me as not ſincere and truſty unto 
them, in reſpe& I am obliged to the King with an 
annual ſtipend (38). 

[U] He pleaded againſt the Crown.) The caſe was 
this. A ſhip of the Pope's. putting into the port of 
Southampton, was ſeized as a forfeiture to the King ; 
but the Pope's Legate obtained of his Majeſty to have 
the caſe argued. in his own [the Legate's] preſence, 
himſelf being an excellent Civilian. None of the law- 
yers were found fo fit to be Counſel for the Legate, as 


Mr More, who could report to him ia Latin the ſub- 


ſtance of the pleadings on each fide. The cauſe was 
heard in the Star-Chamber, and , counſellor per- 
formed his part ſo well, that the ſhip was reſtored, with 
the higheſt applauſe of the pleader by all the Judges 
(39)- 1 


I He 
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cy, obliged him for the preſent to accept the place of Maſter of the Requeſts; within a. 
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month after which he was created a Knight, and taken into the Privy-Council (x) ]; HN. ps 
and, upon the death of Mr Weſton the following year, 1520, he found himſelf raiſed to“ 3% 


be Treaſurer of the Exchequer by the ſame free and gracious bounty (y). Soon after this, „ Ibid. p. 346 
he bought a houſe upon the river-ſide at Chelſey “, and ſettled his family there [A], having 


married a ſecond wife (z). With all his excellent endowments for the publick ſcene of 
action, Sir Thomas was particularly formed for the ſweets of a private life; and the King 
having once experienced this engaging part of his new favourite's character, grew 


(as was 


the temper of that prince) too impatiently eager of his converſation. The artful addreſs 
which he made uſe of to give a check to the frequency of his ſovereign's viſits, when they 
became troubleſome, is worth notice [7], But the almoſt unparallelled civil intrepidity 
which he ſhewed when he was Speaker ot the Houſe of Commons in 1523, in oppoſing 
an oppreſſive ſubſidy demanded by the Prime Miniſter with an unprecedented ſtrain of 


authority, is yet more intereſſing LZ] Nor, perhaps, will it be thought leſs remarkable, 


[] He was made a Privy-Counſellor.) Sir Thomas 
unboſomed himſelf to Biſhop Fiſher on this occaſion, as 
follows: * I am eome to the Court extremely againſt 
my will, as every body knows, and as the King him- 
ſelf often twitteth me in ſport for it; and hereto do 
| hang ſo unſeemly, as a man not uſing to ride doth 
fit unhandſomely in his ſaddle. But our Prince, 
whoſe ſpecial and extraordinary favour towards me, 
know not how I ever ſhall be able to deſerve, is ſo 
affable and courteous to all men that every one who 
has never ſo little hope of himſelf, may find ſome- 
what, whereby he may imagine, that he loveth him, 
even as the citizens wives of London do, who ima- 
gine that our Lady's picture near the Tower doth 
ſmile upon them, as they pray before it. But I am 
not lo happy, that I can perceive ſuch fortunate ſigns 
of dc ſerving his love, and of a more abjeQ ſpirit than 
that I can perſuade myſelf, that I have it already : 
Yer ſuch is the virtue and learning of the King, and 
and his daily increafing induſtry in both, that by 
how much the- more I ſee his Highneſs increaſe in 
theſe cingly ornamenis. by ſo much the leſs trouble- 
ſome this courtier's life ſeemeth unto me (40) * 

[XI He ſettled with his family at Chelſty.) Eraſmus 
gives us the following excellent picture of his friend's 
manner ot living at this :ouſe. * More, ſays he, hath 
built near Loadon upon the Thames, ſuch a commodi- 
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. ous honſe as is neither mean, nor ſubje& to envy, yet 


* 


(1) Thid, c. ix. 
b. 247. 


(42) 1bid, 
6 


magnificent enough; there he conver ſeth affably with 
his family, his wife, his ſan, and daughter-in-law, his 
three daugiters and their huſbands ; with eleven grand- 
children. There is not any man living ſo affe ctionate 


to his children as he, and he loveth his old wife as well, 


as if ſhe were a young maid; and ſuch is the ex- 
cellence of his temper, that whatſoever happeneth that 
could not be helped, he loveth it as tho' nothing could 
have happened more happily: you would ſay there 
were in that place Plato's Academy. But I do the houſe 
injury, in comparing it_to Plato's Academy, where 
there was only diſputations of numbers and geometrical 
figures, and ſometimes of moral virtues; I ſhould ra- 
ther call his houſe a ſchool or univerſity of Chriſtian re- 
ligion, for there is none therein but readeth or ſtudi- 
eth the liberal ſciences, their ſpecial care is piety and 
virtue, there is no quarelling or intemperate words 
heard, none ſeen idle: which houſhold diſcipline that 
worthy gentleman doth not govern by proud and lofty 
words, but with all kind and courteous benevolence ; 
every body performeth his duty, yet is there always 
alacrity, neither is ſober mirth any thing wanting (41).” 
Again. His firſt wife, which was but young, be cauſed 
to be inſtructed in learning, and to be taught all kind 
of muſick ; ſhe dying after ſhe had brought him four 
children, he married a widow [Alice Middleton] not 
for luſt, but to be a governeſs to his young family ; 
who, altho' ſhe were inclining to old age, and of a na- 
ture ſomewhat harſh, and very worldly beſides, yet he 
perſuaded her to play upon the lute, viol, and ſome 
other inſtruments, every day performing thereon her 
taſk; and fo with the like gentleneſs he ordered his 
family (42).”—We ſee by this account his wife was old, 
ugly, ill tempered, and covetous. Mr More, by way 
of excuſe for his great grand-father, ſays, he had heard 
it reported, that he firſt wooed her for a friend of his, 
not once thinking to have her for himſelf, but ſhe wiſe- 
ly anſwering that he might ſpeed, if he would ſpeak in 
his own behalf, he acquainted his friend with her 
ſpeech, and with his good liking, married her: That 
ſhe proved a kind and careful ſtep-mother to his chil- 


* 


anſwer, he 


that 


dren, as he was always a moſt loving father, and not 
only to his own, but to her daughter alſo, who was 
— Mr Alington, and mother to Sir Giles Aling- 
ton (43). 

UI] Worth notice] When the King had performed 
his devotions on holy-days, he uſed to ſend for Sir 
Thomas into his cloſet, and there confer with him ſome- 
times about Aſtronomy, Geometry, Divinity, and 
other parts of learning, and at other times upon his af- 
fairs ; and he would frequently in the night carry him 
up into his leads on the top of his houſe, and diſcourſe 
with him about the motions of the planets : and becauſe 
Sir Thomas was of a very pleaſant diſpoſition, the Kin 
and Queen, after ſupper, or in ſupper-time, uſed to ſen 
for him to be merry with him. Sir Thomas perceiv- 
ing by this fondneſs, that he could not once in a month 
pet leave to go home to his wife and children, and that 

could not be abſent from the Court two days toge- 


ther without being ſent for, he began ſomewhat to diſ- | 


ſemble his nature, and ſo by little and little to diſuſe 
himſelf from his accuſtomed mirth, that he was ſent for 
no more from that time ſo ordinarily at ſuch ſeaſons 
(44). There was alſo another motive for the King's 
fondneſs. About this time he was writing his anſwer 
to Martin Luther (45), wherein Sir Thomas afliſted his 
Majeſty, by caſting that treatiſe into a proper method 
(46). And in 1523, he publiſhed, written by himſelf, 
Reſponſis ad convitia M. Lutheri congefla in Henricum 
Regem Anglie (47). 

[Z] L yet more intereſſing.] This Miniſter was Car- 
dinal Wolſey, who being apprehenſive of the ill hu- 
mour of the houſe, reſolved to be preſent at the que- 
ſtion ; and giving the Houſe notice of it, there aroſe 
a warm deba ther they ſhould receive him with a 
few of 1 was the general opinion, or 
with his ain. Hereupon Sir Thomas More 
ſaid, Maiſters, foraſmuch as my Lord Cardinal lately, 
yee woote well, laid to our charge the lightneſs of our 
tongues, for things uttered out of this houſe ; it ſhould 
not in my mind be amiſs to receive him with all his 
pomp, with his maces, his pillars, his pollaxes, his croſ- 
ſes, his hat, and the great ſeal too, to the intent that if he 
find the like fault with us, then we may be the bolder, 
from our ſelves, to lay the blame on thoſe, whom his 
Grace bringeth with him. The houſe agreeing to this, 
the Cardinal was received accordingly ; where, after he 
had made a ſolemn oration to ſhew the neceſſity there was 
of granting the ſubſidies moved for, and that leſs would 
not ſatisfy the King's occaſions, finding no body made 

urged them again to give a reaſonable re- 
ply: but applying to ſome other members in particular, 
all remained filent, being before agreed, as the cuſtom 
was, to anfwer only by their Speaker. Maiſters, ſaid 
the Cardinal, unleſs it be the manner of your Houſe, 


(z) His fir 
wife had been 


dea about two 


or three years; 
More, P. 38. 
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(43) More's Life 
of Sir Thomas, 


P. 1, 33» 


(44) Roper, p. 
33» 14. 


45) It was pubs 
iſhed in 1521 
under this title, 
Aſertio VII Sa- 
cramentorum ad- 
verſus Martinum 
Luthertum. editz 
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Anglia & Fran- 
cia Rege, & Do- 
mino Hy berniæ, 
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Deſender of the 
Faith, 


(47) This is the 
ſame with Vin- 
dicatio Henrici 
VIII Regis 
Anglia & Galliz 
a calumaiis Lu- 
theri a 


Rofſza — wag 


1523. 


as of likelihood it is, to deliver your minds only by the 


mouth of your Speaker, whom you have choſen for 
truſty and wiſe as he is indeed, in ſuch caſes, here-is 
without doubt a marvellous obſtinate filence. He then 
required an anſwer of the Speaker: whereupon Sir 
Thomas firſt reverently upon his knees excuſed the 
ſilence of the Houſe, d as he faid, at the pre- 
ſence of ſo noble a perſonage ; after which he ſhewed 
by many arguments, that it was neither expedient nor 
agreeable to the ancient liberty of that Houſe for them 
to make anſwer, co ing with this declaration, thac 
tho” they had all him with their voices, yet ex- 
cept every one of them could put their ſeveral wits in- 
to his head, he alone, in ſo weighty a matter, was not 


able to make ls Grace a ſufficient anſwer. Upon this, 


* * 
* ur : 
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folio edition. 


„that we find his 
joined, with ſeveral other o 


patriotiſm rewarded in a few years with the Chancellorſhip of the duchy 6%, h * 
p. 568. Vol. 111. of Lancaſter, which he was — of in 1526 (aa) [AA]. The following year he was — 5.315 


rs of State, to Cardinal Wolfey, in an embaſſy to France 


(44) They ſe (bb) and, in July 1529 (cc), he ſet out with Cuthbert Tonſtal on another to Cambray G Pokey 


2g 1d. IB B]. 


® (£0) See bie 
Letter to his la- 
dy, dated at 
Woodſtock, 
Sept. 11, 1529, 
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turn. More, p · 
182. and vir 
Thomas's Eng- 
lick Works p. 
1419, col. 1. 


(44) Hoddeſden, 
. 30, 51, 88. 
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Accordingly, bis Majefly moved him again to confider that point, 


the Cardinal highly diſpleaſed that Sir Thomas had not 
anſwered his expectation in that Parliament, roſe up 
ſuddenly and departed ; and afterwards, in the gal- 
lery at Whitehall, complaining of it ſaid, Would to 
God you had been at Rome, Mr More, when I made 
you Speaker: Your Grace not offended, ſo would I 
too, anſwered Sir Thomas, for then ſhould 1 have 
ſeen the place I long have deſired to viſit The Car- 
dinal in revenge moved the King to ſend him on an 
embaſſy into Spain (48) in 1526, but this alſo Sir Tho- 
mas found means to avoid, on account of his health; 
which his Majefty accepted as a ſufficient plea, ſaying, 
It is not our meaning, Mr More, to do you any hurt, but 
to do you good ; wwe will think of ſome other, and employ 


(49) Hoddeſden, your ſerwice otherwiſe (49). 


p- 23 to 38, [441 


er 


Chancellor of the Dutchy in 15 26.] The buſi- 
neſs of the embaſſy mentioned in the preceding remark, 
was to negotiate an alliance after the battle of Pavia in 
1525 ; upon which the King ſent Cuthbert Tonſtall, 
then Biſhop of London, and Sir Richard Wingfeld, 
Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaſter (50). But this 


41. 763+ laſt, it ſeems, did not long ſurvive that buſineſs ; for 


in Auguſt 1526, we find a treaty of reciprocal engage- 
- ment between Henry the Eight and Francis the Firſt, 
negotiated and concluded by John Lord of Vaux, Am- 
baſſador from France, and Sir Thomas More, Chancel- 


(57) Ibid. p. Jor of the Dutchy (51), which poſt all agree with Mr 
2 Roper (5 2), was given him upon the death of Sir Ri- 

(53) Life of Sir chard Wingfield. — About this time the King coming, as 
52 


T. More, p. 4: he uſed to do, ſuddenly, to Sir Thomas's houfe at 


put 


41. 


where 1528 is 


aps, is a mi- 
Rake for 1526, 


53) Roper, p- (53). 
( I wh 


Chelſey, and dining with him, walked after dinner in 
in the mar- the garden near an hour, with his arm about Sir Tho- 
which, per- mas's neck. Hereupon, after his Majeſty's departure, 
Mr Roper obſerved to him how happy he was, fince the 
King had treated him with ſo much familiarity, as he 
had never-ſeen him uſe to any perſon before, except 
Cardinal Wolſey, whom he once ſaw his Majeſty walk 
with arm in arm. I thank our Lord, Son, anſwered 
Sir Thomas, I find his Grace my very good Lord indeed, 
and ] belive he doth as fingularly favour me, as any ſub- 
jectꝭ witbin this realm ; howbeit, Son Roper, I muff tell 
thee, I have no cauſe to be proud thereof, for if my head 
would win bim a cafile in France, it would not fail to 
At th BI He went on an embaſſy to Cambray with Catb- 
bert Tonſtal.] This Prelate was one of Sir Thomas's 


France. See Ra- firft friends : Dr Stapleton has given us ſeveral of their 


Rapin, Vol. 
Un. p. 646. 
d vo. edit. 


letters (54), by which, among other things, that the 
Biſhop had ſent our author a token of his love, which 
is acknowledged by the latter, as follows: The am- 
ber which you ſent me, being a | ar ſepulchre of 

flies, was for many reſpects moſt welcome unto me; 
for the matter thereof may be compared in colour and 
brightneſs to any precious ſtone, and the form is 
more excellent, becauſe it repreſenteth the figure of 
a heart, as it were the hieroglyphick of our love, 
which, I interpret, your meaning is, that between 
us it will never fly away, and yet be always without 
corruption, becauſe I ſee the fly (which has wings 
like Capid the ſon of Venus, and is as fickle as he) 
* ſo ſhat up here and encloſed in this glewy matter of 
amber, as it cannot fly away, and fo embalmed and 
« preſerved therewith, as it t periſh.” 

The King's buſineſs in this treaty was to ſecure the 
money due to him from the Emperor (55), which Sir 
Thomas ſucceeded in far beyond all the expectations ei- 
ther of the King or any of his Council ; and Mr Hod- 


Before he went on this laſt embaſſy, the King ſounded Sir Thomas upon the ſub- ä 
7. 771. ject of the divorce, and not recriving an anſwer agreeable to his intentions (4d), he tried 75, 9a. 

| him a ſecond time after his return from Cambray, but ftill found him immovable (ee). vii, * 
Yet his Majeſty's fixed reſolution in that point did not hinder him, upon the diſgrace of ' 
Cardinal Wolſey, from intruſting the Great Seal with Sir Thomas, which was delivered 
to him October 25, 1530 (ff). This favour was the more extraordinary, as he was the | * 
firſt layman who enjoyed it (gg): the truth is, it was apparently conferred with a view of Ha 
engaging him to approve the intended divorce (bb). Accordingly he entered upon it (6) More, . 
with juſt apprehenſions of the danger to which it would expoſe him on that account (ii); ** 
and, after he had executed all the duties of it for near three years, with a moſt exemplary (5)) See þ 
diligence, a true magnanimity of ſpirit [C Cl, and an undeviating uprightneſs, not being dann uud 


(£2) Reg. k 
pro Ecclei. * 
Deſenſ. lib. ii; 


france into the 


able * Hoed:f. 


n, 
ſoon after his entrance upon this office. Sis: L 


deſden tells us, that it was for his ſervice in this 
employment, that his Majeſty made him Lord Chan- 
ce!lor (56) (56) Hit. of the 
[CC] He executed his office with diligence, magna- Life and death of 
nimity, and integrity.) As he was particularly regardful Sir yp Mare, 
of the poor man's cauſe, in order to diſpatch them with T 57+ 
greater expedition, he ſat every afternoon in his own 
hall, to encourage ſuch ſuitors to come to him; and 
his diligence was ſuch, that before he reſigned the of- 
fice, having diſpatched one cauſe, and calling for the 
next, he was to!d there was not one more depending ; 
which he ordered to be entered on record : yet the fre- 
quency of his in junctions to the law courts was com- 
—_ of by thoſe judges. This beiog told to him by 
r Roper, he ordered a docket of all his injunctions 
an i the cauſes for them to be made out, and then in- 
viting all the Judges to dine with him in the Council- 
chamber at Weſtminſter, after dinner he ſhewed them 
the docket, upon which, when the Judges allowed the 
injunct ions to be reaſonable, averring that they ſhould 
have done the ſame in his place, he admoniſhed them 
not to give reaſon for ſo many injunctions by purſuing 
the letter of the law too rigorouſly, obſerving that it 
was their duty in all caſes to interpret the penal laws 
in the moſt favourable ſenſe, and promiſing that upon 
ſuch their behaviour he would grant no more igjunc- 
tions. But they refuſing this, he ſaid, © Foraſmuch 
* as yourſelves, my Lords, drive me to that neceſlity 
* for awarding out injunctions to relieve the people's 
injuries, you cannot hereafter any more juſtly blame 
me. lalking afterwards in private to his ſon Ro- 
per, I perceive, Son, ſays he, why they like not ſo 
to do; for they ſee that they may by the verdict of a 
jury, caſt off all quarrels from themſelves, on thoſe, 
* which they do account their chief defence, and there- 
fore am I compelled to abide the adventure of all 
* ſuch reports (57). After this he took order with all (57) Roper, N. 
the Attorneys of his court, that no ſubpœnas ſhould go 58, 59, 60 
out, whereof in general he ſhould not have notice of 
the matter, with one of their hands to the bill ; de- 
claring he would cancel it, if not containing ſufficient 
cauſe of complaint. And when one of his Attorneys, 
whoſe name was Tub, had brought to him the ſubpœ- 
na of his client's cauſe, requeſting his hand to it, Sir 
Thomas upon the peruſal finding it to be a frivalous 
matter, inſtead of his name, wrote under it, 4 Tale of 
a Tub (58). 
was never queſtioned before, happened to be made very 
conſpicuous to the cqnfuſion of his adverſaries | after The Far of 
his fall, when by their procurement one Parnel accuſed wilthire Qn 
him of receiving a bribe for making a decree againſt Anne Bulegs's 
him in favour of his antagoniſt Vaughan, who gave him —— 
for it a gold cup. Sir Thomas confeſſed he received = 
the cup from the hands of Vaughan's wife, but imme- „aint to the 
diately ordering his Butler to fill it with wine, drank Council agaioft 


to her, and when ſhe had pledged him, ſays he, £5 Him, for uh, 
freely as your huſband hath given the cup to me, even /o my 
freely give I the ſame to you again, to give to your huſ- 


from Vaughan 


band for his new year's-gift : and obliged her io take 
it. At another time, one Greſham having a cauſe de- 
pending in Chancery, ſent Sir | homas for a new-year's- 

ift, a fair gilded cup, the faſhion whereof pleaſed him 
A well, that he as 4 one of his own, though not in 
his fancy of ſo good a faſhion, yet of more value, to be 
delivered to the meſſenger for his maſter, nor would 


he receive it on any other condition, With the ſame 


upright reſolution, being preſented by one Mrs —_— 


His integrity in this office, which indeed oh 0 
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rob tate ſpec 
levi, Can- he begged leave, 
cebbattus in 
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* 1 More, p. 
The res- 


Lord is gone. 


„ Staple- 
don, e. füt. P. 
180. and e. vii. 
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done able to ſatisfy his conſcience concerning the invalidity of that divorce (4 kJ, a conflrmation 
of which he was ſenſible would ſoon be required of him by the nature of his office (/1), 

with a view to his own ſafety, to reſign; which being granted, though 

dam not without ſome difficulty ( m), delivered the Great Seal to his royal maſter May 16, 
He was much better pleaſed with this favour than he had been with the for- 

mer (00); and, as the affair was not immediately known, the next morning, being a holy- 
day, he went to Chelſey church with his lady and family, where, during the ſervice, he 
ſat as uſual in the choir, wearing a ſurplice; and becauſe it had been a cuſtom after maſs 
% Repzr, P- Was done, for one of his gentlemen to go to his lady's pew, and tell her that my Lord 
was gone before, he came now himſelf, and making her a low bow, ſaid, Madam, my 

She thinking it to be no more than his uſual humour, took no notice of it; 

but in the way home, to her great mortification, he unriddled the jeſt, by acquainting 
her with what he had done the preceding day (p p). 
buried his father [D Di, to whom in his laſt illneſs he behaved, as he had always done, 
with the higheſt degree of filial piety z and notwithſtanding the great age to which the 
father's life was extended, yet the ſon was much affected with his loſs (4 ). 
he held the Chancellor's poſt, he maintained a ſtate ſuitable thereto, according to the mag- 
nificence of thoſe times, the expence of which, partly by reaſon of his conſcientious inte- 


— 
- 


„ 


— 
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A little before his reſignation he 


As long as 


670 a ogg. grity, proved, though he was no bad ceconomiſt, a ſufficient drain for all his income (r). 


Vol. I. 36. 


Whence, by the loſs of that place, his fortune ſunk to a lower ebb than it ever had been 


(+4) More, p» at before, and became ſo much reduced, that he was obliged to reduce his family in pro- 
16% |< dwg portion [EE]. Hitherto he had kept his children, with their reſpective families, after 


Ib. xxvile 


(2p) Roper, p. 


their marriage, and provided for them all in his own houſe ; but not being able now any © 
longer to ſupport that primitive patriarchal ſtate, he diſmiſſed them each to their own 
homes, and diſcharged all his ſtate-ſervants, and procured other ſuitable ſervices for them 


63, 2 2 . . 
(55). After this he reſolved never to engage again in publick buſineſs ; he paſſed his time 
alcogether in ſtudy and devotion [FF], not without ſome preſages of the ſtorm which was 
gathering 
with a pair of gloves and forty pounds in angels put in- year after deſcend to Oxford fare, where many great, 
to them: he ſaid to her, Miftreſſe, fince it were again/# learned, and ancient fathers be continually conver- 
good manners to refuſe your new-year"s-gift, I am content * fant: which if our power ſtretch not to maintain 
to take your gloves ; but as for the lining, I utterly rifuſs neither, then may we yet with bags and wallets go a 
(ee) Roper, p. it (59). 6 Degging together, and hoping that for pity ſome good 
55. 74» 75 [D D] He buried ki; father.) The old gentleman folkes will give us their charity, at every man's door 
died, as is ſaid, of a ſurfeit of grapes, being then luſty * fing /al/ve Regina (66); and fo ſtill keep com- 
* Hoedtn, and ſtrong, though near ninety years of age He * pany and be merry together (67).“ Upon this and 
7.79. had been a puiſne Judge of the King's-Bench for a ſome other like paſſages of our author's behaviour on 


very great number of years. and Sir Thomas, after he 
was Chancellor, never paſſed through the hall to his 
ſet in the Chancery, without going into the Court of 
King's-Bench when his father was fitting, and aſking 
„6% M-1e's Life him bleſſing upon his knees (60). He was buried in St 
ene Laurence church in the Old- Jewry ||. and Sir Thomas 


8 wrote an epitaph for him (61), by which it appears, 
os that the ſon inherited his father's endowments ; and 
1 16.4. p 44. Campden gives an inſtance of the pleaſantneſs of his 


wit in comparing the dangers of the choice of a wife 
(61) H »xtant to that of putting a man's hand into a bag fall of ſnakes, 
anne is Lata with only one eel in it; where he may indeed chance 
ut. to light of the eel, but ' tis an hundred to one that he is 
ſtung by a ſnake (62). However, he married three 
wives, the laſt of which (63) had for her jointure his 
principal ſeat and lands at More place or Gubbins in 
(611 $%e was the pariſh of North-Mimes in Hertfordſhire. She out- 
one «f le Mores lived Sir Thomas about ten years (64), ſo that he never 
Dale, an enjoyed any inheritance ſcarcely from his father (65). 
13 ani [EE] His fortune being reduced, be reduced his fami- 
kn, Ir George .] Upon this occaſion he called his children together, 
More, was L.eu- and aſked their advice how they might (now his for- 
.de, tune was ſo impaired that he could not, as he had 
age bn done, and gladly would, bear out the whole charges 
_ the Fir, Of them all himſelf) thenceforth be able to live toge- 
More, p. 5. ther as he wiſhed they ſhould: ſeeing them filent on 
this ſad occaſion, then will I, ſays he, ſhew my poor 
(be) More place mind to you. I have been brought up at Oxford, 
e ue; * at an lane of the Chancery, at Lincoln's Inn, and 
by King 14-1:y, * Alſo in the King's Court, and fo from the leaſt de- 
'» that ſhe ds _* gree to the higheſt, and yet have I in yearly revenues 
4 Northai! about © at this preſent left me a little above 1co /. by the 
68 hee | year; ſo that row muſt we hereafrer, if we like to 
toes ther © live together, be coutented to become contributors 
tf.v.cy, Id. ibid.“ together. But by my counſel it ſhall not be beſt for 
us to fall to the loweſt fare firſt; we will not there- 
fore deſcerd to Oxford fare, nor to the fare of New- 
Inn; but we will begin with Lincoln's-Inn diet, 
where many Right Worlhipfuls, and of good years, 
do live full well together: which, if we find not 
ourſelves able to maintain the firſt year, then will we 
the next year go one ſtep down to New- Inn fare, 
wherewich many an honeſt man is well contented. If 
that exceed onr ability too, then will we the next 
V UL. V. No. 204. 


(6 Ho4deſden, 
Þ+ Zo 


.. 
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the preſent occaſion, Lord Herbert makes the follow - 
ing remark: * Theſe jeſts were thought to have in 
them more levity than to be taken every where for 
current. He might have quitted his dignity without 
uſing ſuch fareaſms, and betaken himſelf to a more re- 
tired and quiet life, without making his family or 
himſelf contemptible. And c«<:tainly whatſoever he in- 
tended hereby, his family fo little underſtood his mean- 
ing, that they needed ſome more ſcrious inſtructions. 
So that I cannot, continue: his Lordſhip, perſuade my- 
ſelf, for all this talk, that ſo excellent a perſon would 
omit at fit times to give his family that ſober account 
of his relinquiſhing this place [the Chancellorſhip 
which I find he did, to the Archbiſhop Warham, Eraf- 
mas, and others (68).” Mr Roper informs us, that all 
the land which Sir Thomas ever purchaſed (which too 
was before he was Lord Chancellor) did not amount to 
above twenty marks a year, and after his debts paid, 
he had not, (his gold chain excepted) in gold and filver 
left the value of above 100 J. (69). And Sir Thomas 
himſelf aſſures us, that all the lands and fees he had 
while his mother-in-law lived, befides thoſe given him 
by the King, did not clear full fifty pounds a year (70). 
Whence it follows, that the manours of Duckington, 
Frinkford, and Barly-Park in Oxfordſhire, which were 
grants from the Crown (71), made up one half at leaſt 
of his eſtate. | 

[FF] Spent his time at Cbelſey in ſtudy and devo- 
tion.] Soon after his ſettling at Chelſey, he built in his 
garden an edifice which contained a chapel, a library, 
and a gallery. This was called the new buildings, 
here he prayed every evening before bed-time with his 
family, and ſpent himſelf ſome part of the day in de- 
votions, and on Fridays, he uſed to continue there from 
morning till evening, ſpending his time in prayer and 
other ſpiritual exerciſes (72). And to ſhew the preva- 
lency of his prayers, Dr Stapleton tells us, that upon 
his favourite daughter's being once ſo ill of the ſweat- 
ing ſickneſs, as to be given up by the Phyſicians, Sir 
Thomas having prayed here very earneſtly for her re- 
covery, it preſently eame into his mind, that a clyſter 
was her only remedy, which — applied, ſhe ac- 
cordingly recovered (73). Befides the new buildings, 


he had built a chapel before he was Lord Chancellor, 
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(67) Roper, . 
65, 66, 67. 


(68) Lord Her- 
bert's Life of 
Henry VIII. p. 


(69) Roper's 
Life of Sir Tho- 
mas More, p. 
67, 63. 


(70) More's 
Engliſh Works, 
p. 866. col. 2. 


(71) Hoddeſden, 
p. 88. 


(72) P. 30. 
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M OR E. 
gathering over his head [GG]. Anne Boleyn's coronation bein | fixed o for the 3ift of 
this month, May 1533, the Biſhops of Durham, Bath, and Wincheſter, gave him an 
invitation to keep them company in attending that ceremony, and at the ſame time ſent 
him, conſidering his circumſtances, a preſent of 20 pounds to buy himſelf a gown for the 
occaſion, Sir Thomas accepted the preſent, but never ſtirred from home, and at their 
next meeting excuſed his behaviour with a pleaſant ſtory (77), which is inſerted below 
[HH], intimating a firm adherence to his opinion concerning the unlawfulneſs of the 
King's marriage. Thus all fair means proving ineffectual to win him over, recourſe was 
had to terror and threats. In this ſpirit, in the enſuing Parliament a bill was brought into 
the Houſe of Lords, attainting him, as well as his friend Biſhop Fiſher, and ſome others, 
of miſpriſion of treaſon, for countenancing and encouraging Elizabeth Barton, the famous 
Nun of Kent, in her treaſonable practices. Upon examination, his innocence in that 
matter ſo clearly appeared, that his enemies were obliged to ſtrike his name out of the 
bill (uu). Several other accuſations were brought againſt him with the ſame ill ſucceſs 
[17], *till the Act of Supremacy was paſſed in 1534, when the oath enjoined by that act 
being tendered to him about a month after, he refuſed to take it. Hereupon he was firſt 
taken into the cuſtody of the Abbot of Weſtminſter, and upon a ſecond refuſal four days 
after, was committed priſoner to the Tower of London [KK]. His reputation in the 
kingdom was very great, and much was apprehended to depend upon his conduct in this 
critical juncture; ſo that during his confinement, all the arguments that could be deviſcd 
were alledged to him by Archbiſhop Cranmer and others, to perſwade him to a compli- 


ance z and many fair promiſes were made from the King to induce him thereto [L 


adjoining to the church, and adorned it with plate and 
other rich furniture. He alſo hired a houſe for many 
aged people in the town, whom he daily relieved, and 
it was his daughter Margaret's charge to ſee them want 
nothing (74). 

G 6) N of the ftorm. ] Conſidering the fickle- 
neſs and violence of Henry the Eighth's temper in ge- 
neral, and the growing influence of Anne Boleyn, there 
was no need of a prophetic ſpirit to foretel Sir Tho- 
mas's fate. Accordingly, we find him mentioning his 
apprehenſions of it beforehand to his family, and ſaying 
that if he might perceive his wife and children would 
encourage him to die in a good cauſe, it would make 
him merrily run to death (75). When the commiſſion 
was iſſued to Archbiſhop Cranmer, to determine the 
matter of the divorce, which was followed by the 
King's marriage to Anne Boleyn; Sir Thomas 
ſaid, God grant theſe matters be 'not within a while 
confirmed with oaths (76). In ſhort, he ſaw his danger 


approaching, and did not ſleep ſeveral nights for think- 


ing of the worſt that could happen to him: agd to 

repare his family for it, he hired a purſuivant to come 
faddenly to his houſe, when he was at dinner, and 
knocking haſtily at the door to warn him to appear 
next day before the Commiſſioners (77). : 

[HH] A pleaſant flory.) The ſtory was this. An 
Emperor made a law, that whoever committed a cer- 
tain offence, except it were a virgin, ſhould ſuffer 
death, ſuch a reverence had he to virginity. It hap- 
pened that the firſt breaker of this law was indeed a 
virgin, whereof, the Emperor hearing, was in no ſmall 

lexity, ſince he would fain have had the law put 
in execution by ſome example. Hereupon, the matter 
being long ſolemnly debated in Council, there aroſe at 
length one of the Counſellors, a good plain man, and 
ſaid, Why make you ſo much ado, my Lords, about 
ſo ſmall a matter ? let her be firſt defloured, and there- 
after may ſhe be devoured. And fo, tho*' your Lord- 
ſhips [the Biſhops] have in the matter of the matrimo- 
ny, hitherto kept yourſelves pure virgins, yet take 
good heed, my Lords, that you keep your virginity 
ſtill. For ſome there be, that by procuring your 
Lordſhips firſt at the coronation to be preſent, and next 
to preach for the ſetting forth of it, and finally to write 
books to all the world in defence thereof, are defirous 
to deflour ye, and then will they not fail ſoon after to 
devour ye. Now, my Lords, quoth he, it lieth not in 
my power but that they may devour me; but God being 
my good Lord, I will fo provide, that they ſpall never 
deflour me (78). : 

[III Several other accuſations were brought with 
the like ill ſucceſi.] In one of theſe attempts upon him, 
he was ſummoned before Cranmer, Audley the Chan- 
cellor, Duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell ; who having 
firſt tried in vain, to move him to a compliance with the 
divorce, by offers of any favour he pleaſed to aſk from 
the King, proceeded to threats for his diſobedience and 
ingratitude ; and among other —_ charged him 
with procuring the King to ſet forth his book againſt 


LI: 
but 


Luther, in mainteinance of the Pope's authority, and 
thereby having cauſed his Majeſty to put a ſword into 
the Pope's hand to fight againſt himſelf. My Lords, 
* ſaid be, theſe terrors be arguments for children, not 
* for me: but to anſwer that wherewith you chiefly 
charge me, I believe the King's highneſe, his ho- 
nour, will never lay that to my charge : for none is 
there that can in that point ſay more in mine excuſe 
than his HighneTtS himſelf, who right well knoweth 
that I never was procurer nor counſellor of his Ma- 
jeſty thereunto: but after it was finiſhed, by his 
Grace's appointment and conſent of the makers of 
the ſame, 1 was only a ſorter out and placer of the 
principal matters therein contained : wherein, find- 
ing the Pope's authority highly advanced, and with 
ſtrong arguments highly defended. I ſaid unto his 
Majetty, I muſt put your Highneſs in remembrance 
of one thing, and that is this: The Pope, as your 
* Grace knoweth, is a Prince as you are, and in league 
with all other Chriſtian Princes: it may hereafter ſo 
* fall out, that your Grace and he may vary, upon 
ſome points of the league, whereupon may grow 
* breach of amity between you both ; 1 think it beſt, 
that that place be amended, and his authority more 
* flenderly touched. Nay, ſaid his Grace, tha tſhall 
* not be, we are ſo much bounden to the ſee of Rome, 
* that we cannot do too much honour unto it. Then 
did I put him in mind of the ſtatute of Prænunire, 
whereby a good part of the Pope's paſtoral cure was 
pared away. To that anſwered his Highneſs, what- 
ſoever impediment be to the contrary, we will ſet 
forth that authority to the uttermoſt, for we reccived 
from the ſee of Rome our crown imperial : which, 
"till his Grace with his own mouth told it me, I ne- 
ver heard of before. So that I truſt, when that his 
Majeſty ſhall be truly informed of this, and call to 
his gracious remembrance my dealing is that behalf, 
his Highneſs will never ſpeak of it more, but clear 
me thoroughly therein himſelf.” With which words 
they diſmiſſed him and departed (79). 


ed his upper garment. My Porter, ſaid he, here it is, 
and taking off his cap, gave it to him; ſaying, J am 
forry it is no better for thee. No, Sir, ſaid the por- 
ter, I maſt have your gown: which was accordingly 
complied with. As ſoon as he was placed in his lodg- 
ings, he called one John Wood, his ſervant, there ap- 
Pointed to attend him, who could neither write nor 
read, and ſwore him before the Lieutenant, that if he 
ſhould hear or ſee him at any time ſpeak or write any 
manner of thing againſt the King, the Council, or the 
ſtate of the realm, he ſhould tell it to the Lieutenant, 
that he might preſently reveal it to the Coancil 
(80). 


[LL] Many fair promiſes to induce him thereto ] 226. 


Cromwell, then Secretary of State, viſiting him once 
from the King, told him, that his Majeſty was his good 
and gracious Lord, and intended not any more to 3 


(79) Hoddeſden, 
[KK] He was ſent to the Tower.] When he came P. 1 3H 
to the gate, the porter, according to cuſtom, demand- 10 
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but nothing could prevail upon him to hurt his conſcience by taking the oath of Supre- 
macy, though at the ſamg time he was prudent enough neither poſitively to affirm or deny 
it. Thus all other means failing, after he had. lain almoſt fifteen months in priſon, he 
was arraigned and tried at the King's-Bench bar of high-treaſon, for denying the King's 
ſupremacy upon the ſtatute lately made to that purpoſe +. The proof reſted upon the fingle 
teſtimony of Rich the Sollicitor- General“; and though Sir Thomas * denied, in the 
ſolemneſt manner, the words alledged againſt him, but ſufficiently diſcredited the witneſs 
[MMI, yet the jury brought him in guilty, and he was accordingly condemned to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, and hit head to be ſtuck on a pole on London-Bridge 
(ww). But this ſentence, on account of the office he had borne, was, all but the laſt 
particular, changed by the King into beheading; which was executed July 5, 1535 
(xx), on Tower-hill. His body being interred in the chapel of the Tower, was afterwards 
begged by his daughter Margaret, and depoſited on the ſouth fide of the chancel in the 
church of Chelſey (yy), where a monument, with an inſcription written by himſelf, had 
been erected ſome time before (zz). The ſame moſt piouſly affect ionate daughter found 
means alſo to procure his head, after it had remained- upon London-Bridge fourteen days. 
This ſhe carefully preſerved for ſome time in a leaden box (aa), till there was an oppor- 
tunity of removing it to Canterbury, where ſhe placed it in a vault belonging to the Ro- 
per's family, into which ſhe was married, under a chapel joining to St Dunſtan's church in 
that city. As to his character, to begin with his perſon, a deſcription whereof we 
have from Eraſmus (55 5), as follows: He was of a middle ſtature, exactly proportioned, 
his complexion fair, with a light tincture of red; the colour of his hair a dark cheſnut; 
his beard thin, and grey eyes; his countenance the true portrait of his mind, chearful and 
pleaſant ; his aſpe& compoſed by habit to the ſmile, and, to ſpeak ingenuouſly, more 
appoſite to feſtivity and jeſting than either to gravity or dignity, but very remote from the 
ſcurrilous. In walking his right ſhoulder appeared higher than the other (c cc); but this 
was the effect of habit, and not the fault of nature. Accordingly, the reſt of his body was 
entirely faultleſs, only his hands were ſomewhat clumſy and ruftick. His apparel was ge- 
nerally plain, yet when the dignity of his place required it, he conformed to the cuſtom. 
His voice is ſaid to be neither ſtrong nor ſhrill, but clear and diſtin, though not ve 

tuncable, as much as he d&ighted in muſick : his conſtitution generally healthy, only 
toward the latter part of his lite, by much writing, he complained of a pain in his breaſt, 
and ſome decay (444) of ſtrength, ſuch as was enough to ferve him for a pretence to re- 
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(33) Hoddeſden, 
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his conſcience with any thing, wherein he ſhould have 
2ny cauſe of ſcruple (81). As ſoon as the Secretary 
ws gone, to expreſs how much comforted he was by 


theſe wards, he wrote with a coal (for then he had no 
ink) theſe verſes : 


Ey flattering fortune, loke thou never ſo fayre, 
Or never ſo pleaſantlie begin to ſmile ; ' 

As tho” thou would'ſt my ruine all repayre: 
During my life thou ſhalt me not beguile. 
Truſt ſhall 1 God to entre in a while, 


His haven of heaven, ſure and uniforme ; 
Ever after thy calme, loke I for a ſtorme (8 2). 


[MM] The Jury brought him in guilty.) The in- 
dit uuent conſiſted of four articles, of which the ſecond 
was the principal, that he had tranſgreſſed the ſtatute 
in the laſt Parliament, in that being a priſones, and 
* twice examined by the Lords of the Council, he would 
not diſcloſe unto them his opinion (out of a malig- 
* nant, perfidious, obſtinate, ane traiterous mind) whe- 
* ther the King were ſupreme head of the Church or 
no.“ He confeſſed the fimple fact, but denied the 
malicious intent“; and to clear himſelf thereof, hav- 
ing obſerved that the ſtatute belonged properly to 
the Clergy, and not to him as a Layman ; he proteſted 
that he had never ſaid or done any thing againſt it, and 
challenged the proſecutor to produce any ſuch word or 
action; to ſtrengthen this he urged. the conſtant tenour 
of his behaviour, undeniably loyal, obedient, faithful, 
and affectionate, for the twenty years wherein he had 
been the King's ſervant. But the malice being ſtill in- 
ited on and buzzed all through the Court, the ju 
were determined to bring in the verdict mentioned 
above (33). The extraordinary complaiſance of the 
Parliament, and in them of the people, to this Prince, 
is the conſtant remark of all our hiſtorians, and there is 
not a more ſignal inſtance of it, than is to be found in 
this proſecution. Sir Thomas is undeniably an eminent 
example of the danger of having too much merit. 
Hence it was urged, that if he was ſuffered to eſcape, 
his authority might make an ill impreſſion upon the 


people, and his example encourage others to fall off fear? I have fwors the oath myſelf (88). 


ſign 


from their affection to the King, and hence it came to 
paſs that he was invidiouſly charged with ingratitude, 
in the preamble to an act of Parliament, for the great 
favours he had received from the King, as well as for 
ſtudying to ſowe and make ſedition among the King's 
ſubjects, and refuſing to take the oath of ſucceſſion 
(384): whereas he only refuſed the oath as then framed, 
but at the ſame time offered to ſwear fealty to that ſuc- 
ceſſion. On this account Cranmer ſollicited in his 
behalf, as appears by a letter from him to Secretary 
Cromwell, dated the 17th of April 1535, wherein he 
preſſed that Sir Thomas and the Biſhop of Rocheſter 
might be diſpenſed with in the preſent caſe, and allow- 
ed to take oath to the ſucceſſion only, without ſwear- 
ing to the preamble, as they have both of them, ſays 
he, freely offered to do (85). In reality, the ſtatute 
did not ſet down the form of the oath to be taken, but 
only enacted, that as well all the nobles of the realm 
ſpiritual and temporal, as all other the King's ſubjects, 
ſhould make a corporal oath in the preſence of his Ma- 
jeſty, or before ſuch other as his Majeſty will depute 
for che ſame: * That they ſhall truly, firmly, and 
* conſtantly, without fraud or guile, obſerve, fulkl, 
* maintain, defend, and keep, to their cunning, wit, 
and uttermoſt of their powers the whole effects and 
contents of this preſent act. But the form was much 
enlarged afterwards, and then offered to Sir Thomas, 
ergy a. ſpeaking to his favourite daughter, he 
ſaid, © I may tell thee, Megg, they that have commit- 
ted me hither, for refuſing of this oath not agreeable 
© with their ſtatute, are not by their own law able to 
« juſtify mine impriſonment (86). The court was ſen- 
ſible of their error, and afterwards another ſtatute was 
paſſed confirming this latter oath (87) ; which it ſeems 


ry was required to be taken not only by all men, but by all 


women throughout the realm. Mr Juſtice Raſtall ob- 
ſerves, that Sir Thomas's daughter Mrs Margaret Ro- 
per took it with this exception as far as would fand 
with the law of God. And 'tis ſaid of Henry Pati- 
ſon, Sir Thomas's quondam fool, that one day meet- 
ing one of Mr Roper's ſervants, he aſked where Sir 
Thomas was, and being told he was ſtill in the Tower, 
he grew very angry, and ſaid why, what aileth him 
that N will not 2, ? wherefore ſhauld be flick to 
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Vol. I. col. 39. 
More, p. 277» 


ſays, it had re- 
mained on the 


bridge ſome 
months ; ſhe was 
taken up ſor it, 
aad being exami- 
ned before the 
Council, declared 
ſhe bought it, 
that it might 
not become food 
for fiſhes in the 
Thames; fo af- 
ter a ſhort im- 
ſonment, the 
was diſcharged. 
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M O R E. 


ſign the Chancellorſhip. In his youth he drank much vater, only tafting wine when he 


pledged others. 


branch of polite learning. Biſhop 


In eating he loved ſalt meats, eſpecially powgered beef, milk, cheeſe, 
eggs, and fruit (eee). It is univerſally agreed, that he was admirably ſkilled in every 
Burner, who treats him ſeverely, both as a writer 


and a perſecutor of the Reformers { N N}, declares however, that for juſtice, contempt 
of money, humility, and a true generoſity of mind, he was an example to the age in which 
he lived (fff). And himſelf declaring, as he did upon the ſcaffold, that he died in and 
for the faith of the Romiſh Church (ggg); that Church hath not without reaſon pla- 
ced him among her brighteſt martyrs [O OJ. In reality, his Chriſtian perfection was 


[NN] Biſhop Burnet triats him ſeverely.) This au- 
thor, as his manner is, obſerves among other things, 
That Sir Thomas was ſo ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to the 
intereſts and paſſions of the Popiſh Clergy, that when 
he was in authority, he aſſiſted them in all their cruel- 
ties. More, continues he, was no Divine at all, and 
it is plain to any one that reads his writings, that he 
knew nothing of antiquity beyond the quotations he 
found in the n Law and in the Maſter of the Sen- 
tences, (only he had read ſome of St Auſtin's Treatiſes). 
For in all points of controverſy he quotes only what he 
had found in thoſe collections. Nor was he at all con- 
verſant in the critical learning upon the Scriptures, but 
his peculiar excellence in writing was, that he had a 
natural eaſy expreſſion, and repreſented all the opinions 
of Popery with their fair fide to the reader, diſguiſing 
or concealing the black fide of them with great art, 
and was no leſs induſtrious in expoſing all the ill con- 
ſequences that could follow from the doctrine of the 
Reformers, and had upon all occafions great ſtore of 
pleaſant tales which ke applied wittily to his purpoſe 
(89).“ As to the accuſation of cruelty, it was laid to his 
charge in his life-time: But in anſwer thereto he tells 
us himfelf, that it was ſaid of him while he was Chan- 
cellor, he uſed to examine the Proteſtants with tor- 
ments, cauſing them to be bounden to a tree in his gar- 
den, and there piteouſly beaten ; but he ſolemnly de- 
clares of very great trouthe, that albeit for a heynous 
murder, robbery, or ſacrilege, he cauſed. ſuch things 
to be done by ſome officers of the Marſhalſea or ſome 
other priſons, he never did els cauſe any ſuch thing to 
be done except to one child, and another mad perſon, 
that diſturbed the divine ſervice (90). And Eraſmus 
obſerves, that though he declared his hatred of the ſe- 
ditious tenets of the heretics, yet this was a ſufficient 
argument of his clemency, that while he was Chancel- 
lor no one was put to death for his diſapproved opinions 
(91). However, Sir Thomas declares, that he wiſhed 
obſtinate heretics were in time taken away, to prevent 
their ſeditious tenets from ſpreading (92); nor, to ſay the 
truth, can it be denied, that the principles and practi- 
ces of the Reformers, particularly, the Arabaptiſls in 
Germany, at this time, were ſuch as entitled them to 
2 better fate. Stapleton ſays, that Sir Thomas labour- 
ed with his pen againſt theſe heretics more than all the 
whole Clergy of England put together (93): and we 
are aſſured by Roper, that the Clergy were ſo ſenſible 
of his merit on this account, that a ſum not leſs than 
four or five thouſand pounds was voted by them in con- 
vocation to be raiſed by a proportionable tax upon their 
whole body, and was actually preſented to Sir Thomas 
as a recompence for his pains herein, though he both 
refuſed to take it himſelf, nor would ſuffer them to be- 
ſtow it upon his children, declaring himſelf abundantly 
rewarded by the pleaſure he had in writing thoſe books *. 

[OO] He is deſervedly ranked among the martyrs 
of the Romiſh Church.) To ſhew the juſtice of his 
claim to that honour, we need only obſerve that 
he was unjuſtly put to death for a principle of 
that religion, being innocent of that particular of- 
fence for which he ſuffered ; ſince the general courſe of 
his life is univerſally allowed to be not only irreproach- 
able, but that he arrived to a very high degree of per- 
fection in all Chriftian graces, eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed by all thoſe virtues and graces which partic1- 
larly conſtitute the character of a martyr, ſuch as piety, 


- humility, devotion, ſanctity, reſignation, and fortitude, 


In this laſt virtue, with regard to the conqueſt of the 
world, he may be ſaid even to have arrived at a ſtate of 
abſolute perfection, at leaſt for above a year before his 
ſuffering. Mr Roper informs us, that Sir Thomas 
being ſeated with him, as he attended in his boat to 
wait upon the commiſſioners appointed to tender him 
the oath of ſupremacy the firſt time, after he had re- 
mained a while ſad and ſerious, at laſt he ſuddenly 


ſuch 


rounded him in the ear, and ſaid, Son Roper, I thank 
our Lord the field is won, What he meant thereby, 
continues this writer, I then wilt not, yet loathe to 
ſeeme ignorant, I anſweared, Sir, [ am therefore verye 
glad. But as I conjectured afterward, it was for that the 
love he had to God wrought in him ſo effectuallye, 
that he had conquered all his carnall affeccions utterlie 
(94). Accordingly, his ſubſequent behaviour beſpoke 
a particular chearfulneſs under his perſecution, which 
grew into an earneſt longing to put on the martyr's 
crown. After he had been in the Tower a little more 
than a month, being viſited by his beloved daughter, 
he told her they were miſtaken in thinking they would 
mortify him by that impriſonment, for fince he was 
come thither without his own deſert, thank God, he 
found no cauſe to reckon himſelf in worſe caſe there 
than at home: * For, continues he, methinketh God 
maketh me a wanton, and ſetteth me on his lap, and 
dandleth me .“ At laſt, May 4th, 1535 as be ſaw 
ſome monks of the Charter-Houſe going out of the 
Tower to execution for the ſame cauſe, he called upon 
the ſame daughter, who then ſtood by his fide, to ſee how 
thoſe bleſſed fathers were as chearfully going to their 
deaths as apy 6. to their marriage; and aſſuring 
her this was a ſpecial favour of God, who, on account 
of their holy lives, would not longer ſuffer them to re- 
main in this vale of miſery, but ſpeedily took them 
hence to the fruition of his everlaſting deity ; he ex- 
pre ſſes his uneaſineſs at being left behind in the follow- 
ing ſtrong terms, and applied the remark to himſelf in 
a way of contraſt : * Whereas, ſays he, thy ſillie father, 
* Megg, that like a wicked caitiff hath paſſed forth the 
whole courſe of his miſerable liſe moſt finfully, God 
thinking him not worthy ſo ſoon to come to that 
eternal felicicy, leaveth him here yet ſtill in this world 


When it was urged that he was not ſo content to die 
as he pretended, otherwiſe he would not ſear to ſpeak 
out plainly againſt the ſtatute. To this he anſwered, 
that his life had not bcen ſo holy as to clear ſuch a bold 
offering himſelf to death of preſumption, and therefore 
he put not himſelf forward, but drew back ||. Here 
was nothing of that enthuſiaſtic forwardneſs in ruſhing 
to death, for which ſome of the primitive Chriſtians 
have not eſcaped a juſt cenſure. On the contrary, this 
modern martyr was ſo far from ſtudying to provoke his 
enemies to that end, that no ſufferer could be more di- 
ligent than he was to avert, if poſſible, the ſlorm of 
their anger: in this diſpoſition we ſee him avoiding 
all occaſion of giving offence, and eluding by the moit 
prudent caution all the devices that were practiſed (and 
very many were practiſed) to draw him into an excep- 
tionable behaviour. Laſtly, the finely reaſoned, and, 


(94) Ibid, p. du, 


further to be plagued and turmoiled with miſery (95)." (95) P. 87, 9% 


[| Ibid. p. 14% 


in truth, unanſwerable defence made by him at his (96) The word 


trial, ſhews that he omitted no means whatſoever, that 
lay in his power to fave a life, which, in a religious 
view, he wiſhed and longed to loſe. Thus far Sir 
Thomas More deſerves a place in the Roman Mar- 
tyrology, ſuppoſing the King's ſupremacy to be taken 
in the preſent ſenſe of the words for @ civil and not 4 
ſpiritual power; but there is reaſon to believe that Sir 
Thomas underſtood, that thereby a claim was made to 
all the ſpiritual functions of the Clergy, ſuch as admi- 
niſtring the ſacraments, ordination of Prieſts and Bi- 
ſhops, &c. which has always been condemned under 
the name of Eraſtianifm ; and it muſt be confeſſed, the 
lain obvious ſenſe of the words in the act that eſta- 
liſhed it ſoon after, do ſuggeſt ſomething more than 
a Civil juriſdiction (96), however, they were otherwiſe 
interpreted, both by that Prince and his Parliaments. 
Wherefore, fince ſuch a ſupremacy is denied to the 
temporal Prince in all Chriſtian Churches, Sir Thomas 
may be deemed a martyr of the Chriftian Church in 
eral ; buthe is particularly claimed by the Roman 
hurch, becauſe his martyrdom was bropght about by 
L 


of the act are, 
that our ſove- 
reign, &c. hall 
have full powe!, 
&c. to viſit, te- 

reſe, redes, re · 
ot m, order, cct- 
rect, reſtrain, 
and amend, all 
ſuch errors, he- 
relies, abu ſes, 
contempts, 
enormiries, 
whatſoever they 
be, which by 207 
manner of ſpin- 
tual authority ot 
juriſdiction ought 
or may law fully 
be repreſſed, ors 
dcred, &c. 
words which 
plainly conſtitute 
the Prince ſole 
jodge in matters 
of faith. 
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ſach as made him an honour not only to any particular Church, but to the Chriſtiad 


1 C 
1 


name and cauſe in general. However, he is charged with ſome foibles [PP], the princi- 
pal of which ſeems to have been too great an affectation of ſingularity: he uſed, we are 
rold, to wear his gown awry upon one ſhoulder, which made one ſhoulder, as Eraſmus 
obſerved, appear higher than the other (555). Archbiſhop Cranmer too ſeeths to have (55 b) Accham, 
been of this mind, that Sir Thomas was ſomewhat too conceited, and deſirous of eſteem ; 
and therefore, in a point where he had once ſaid his mind, he would not vary there- 
from, that he might not for ever diſtain or blemiſh his fame and reputation {2 I. 
It is certain, his zeal againſt the Reformers called hereticks, tranſported him into ſome 
unbecoming and unjuſtifiable meaſures [R RJ. By his firft wife he had four children, 


N 


the perſecution of the Reformers. Vet after all, his me- 
rit to that Church, in regard to this point of the Pope's 
ſupremacy, furniſhes no great room for any extraordi- 
nary boaſting, fince in the ſame place that he declares 
he was brought to the belief of it's being the inſtitu- 
tion of God, by reading the King's book againſt Lu- 
ther, it appears, that though he was not determined 
ia it, yet he inclined to the opinion, that the Pope is 
not of the eſſence of the Viſible Church, which might 
ſubſiſt without a Pope, under the government of pro- 
vincial Patriarchs or Archbiſhops ; and he clearly af- 
firms, that a General Council is above the Pope, and 
that there are orders in Chriſt's Church, by which a 
Pope may be both admoniſhed and amended, and hath 
| been for incorrigible mind and lack of amendment 
per, pry finally depoſed and changed (97); which is the very 
2 20 ſame concluſion that Wickliff maintained, and which 
* 2 was condemned by the Council of Conſtance. 
[PP] He is charged with ſome foibles.) The levity 
of his wit in jeſting, was cenſured by Lord Herbert, as 
lorem. [EE]. we have already obſerved ||; and herein he is backed by 
Eraſmus, who calls him another Democritus (98). The 


(97} See bis let- 
ter to Secretary 
Cromwell, in 
the appendix "f 
his Life by Ro- 


(98) Ser alſo well known ſtory of his witticiſm in the laſt ſcene of 
— his life, after his head was laid upon the block, when 


— he put his beard aſide, ſaying, That had committed no 
en o g. #reaſon, gave birth to that celebrated irony of the Duke 
rity. of Bucks, 


Tho? who can chuſe but pity 


fag) Works of A dying heroe, miſerably witty (99). 


Sheffield Duke of 
Backs, Vol. I. However, his apology was wrote by Mr Addiſon, who 
looks upon his mirth, which was natural to him all his 
life before, to be at this time the effect of his inno- 
cence. * His death, fays he, was of a piece with his 
life; there was nothing in it new, forced, or affected. 
He ſaw nothing in death to put him from his ordinary 
humour; and as he died under a fixed and ſettled hope 
of immortality, he thovght any unuſual degree of ſor- 
row and concern improper on ſuch an occaſion, as had 


1] Spedtator, No. nothing in it which could deject or terrify him 15 


349. Vol. V. However, he concludes with the following remark, 


that what was philoſophy in this extraordinary man, 
would be phrenzy in any one who did not reſemble him, 
as well in the chearfulneſs of his temper as in the ſancti- 
ty of his life and manners. This author might have 
ſaid, that Sir Thomas ſaw ſomething in death to raiſe 
his natural chearfulneſs above it's ordinary pitch (100), 
as we ſee by his behaviour on the day of his execution, 
of which, when notice was brought to him that morn- 
ing by Sir Thomas Pope, he ſent back his thanks to the 
King for the favour, declaring he would pray for his 
Majeſty therefore, both here and in the next world, and 
with the ſame confident aſſurance of his future bliſs. 
When Sir Thomas at parting could not refrain from 
tears, our martyr bid him comforted, for that he 
truſted they ſhould one day meet and be merry in hea- 
(101) Roper, p. Ven (101). With regard to the witticiſm upon bis beard 
Io, 101. on the ſcaffold, which gave occaſion to Mr Addiſon's 
Apology, we ought not to omit in juſtice thereto, ano- 
ther ſtory, without which, the full pleaſantry of the 
wit will not be underſtood, After his condemnation, 
he was viſited by a certain courtier, whoſe whole diſ- 
courſe being nothing elſe but urging him to change his 
mind, Sir | homas at laſt being wearied with his impor- 
tunity, anſwered that he changed it. The cour- 
tier went «preſently and told the Kiog, and being by 
him commanded to know wherein his mind was chang- 
ed, Sir Thomas rebuked him for his lightneſs, in that 
he would tell the King every word that he ſpoke in 
jeſt, meaning, that whereas he had intended to be ſha - 
ven, that he might appear to the people as before he 
was wort; now he was fully reſolved that his beard 
V OL. V. No. CCEXY. * 


too] See the 
preceding re» 
mark, 


who 


ſhould take ſuch part as his head did : which made . 

the courtier blank, and the King very angry (102). (102 
[22] Having once ſaid his mind he would not * 

vary. ] This remark is ſomewhat countenanced by 

what Sir Thomas ſaid to his ſon Roper, after he had 

been examined by Cranmer and other Lords, while 

the bill was depending againſt the nun of Canterbury, 

wherein he was included. He was ſo very merry in the 

way home, that Mr Roper who was in the boat with 

him could not forbear ſaying, that he truſted all was well. 

It is fo indeed, fon Roper, I thank God, quoth he. 

Are you then put out of the Parliament bill, ſays Ro- 

per. By my troth, ſon Roper, quoth he, I never re- 

membred it. Never remembred it! faid Roper, a 

cauſe that toucheth yourſelf ſo near, and us all for your 

ſake, I'm ſorry to hear it ; for I verily truſted when I 

ſaw you ſo merry, that all had been well. Then, faid 

he, wilt thou know, ſon Roper, why I was ſo merry. 

That would I gladly, Sir, ſaid Roper. In faith 

I rejoiced, ſon, ſaid he, that I had given the Devil a 

foul fall, and that with thoſe Lords I had gone ſo far, 

as without great ſhame I ſhould never go back again; 

meaning, in regard to the divorce, againſt which he 


had in this conference declared his opinion fully (103). (103) Roper, pe 


LR R] His zeal againſt the Reformers betrayed him 75 79 
into ſome unbecoming meaſures.] Ina letter to Eraſmus 
he declares, he fo far hated that fort of men called he- 
reticks, that unleſs they repented, he would be as 
troubleſome to them as he could ; and that this he had 
declared in his epitaph (104), out of ambition. —— 
cordingly, he tells us himſelf, it was laid to his charge, — * + gp + 
that he handled Luther, Tindal, &c. with no fayrer idſgus, molefture 
wordes, nor in more courteous manner, and treated 
their perſons when he had them in his power, with too 
much rigour and ſeverity ; and it is particularly remar- 
ked of his Latin anſwer to Luther, that in it he has 
forgotten himſelf ſo far, that he has there thrown out 
* the greateſt heap of naſty language, that perhaps ever 
* was put together, and that the book throughout is 

nothing but downright ribaldry without a grain of 
reaſon to ſupport it, and gaie the author 
reputation but that of having the beſt knack 
man in Europe at calling bad names in. good Latin: 
though his paſſion is ſometimes ſo ſtrong upon him, 
that he ſacrifices even his beloved purity to it (105).* (105) Atterbo- 
And his Engliſh works deſerve the like cenſure, where“ 
he charges Luther with inceſt, for marrying a nun, and 
lying with her nightlie in abominable bycherie (106). 
Nay it is laid to his charge, that he is not 
careful as one would expect a perſon of his learning, ) Englith 
and of ſo tender and ſcrupulous a conſcience, would be, Works, p. 360. 
in reporting matters of fact, wherein they whom he 
called heretics were concerned ; inſtances whereof may 
be ſeen in the places cited in the margin . However, Id. n 
*tis certain he did not always ſo far act beneath him- * 
ſelf: on the contrary, we have upon record one very 
remarkable tranſaction, where his lenity is very con- 
ſpicuous. The Popiſh Biſhops, and the Biſhop of Lon- 
don in particular, in order to ſuppreſs Tindal's tranſ- 
lation of the Bible, adviſed with one Packington, a 
* merchant of that city concerning it. The merchant 
could think of no way ſo probable as to buy up the 

whole impreſſion ; this being approved of by the Bi- 
ſhops, they furniſhed a round * for the purpoſe, 
which the merchant (being more a friend to Tindal 
than the Biſhops) ſent to Tindal, and had the im- 
preſſion ſent him, ſome few copies being, as we maſt (197) Tindal's 
imagine, firſt ſold off. With this money Tindal — rn 
* ſupported himſelf in his exile, and was alſo enabled jn churches till 
to go on with his tranſlation of the other part of the 1577, when the 
Bible, and to prepare a complete Engliſh Bible (107). Bilbops made a 
* In the mean time Sir Thomas More heing Lord len unt te 
2 3 and having ſeveral perſons kee — the Biſhops Bible. 
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(# i i) Apoph- 
thegms at the 
end of Herbert": 


Remains, p. 185. 


Ah Eraſmus 
files him a youth 
of great hopes. 
Epiſt. lib. xxix. 
No. 16, He 
alſo inſcribed his 
account of Ari- 
ſtorle's Works 
to him, which 
mould ſeem as if 
he underſtood 
Greek as well as 
Latin. 


(111) Sir Tho- 
mas's daughters 
were all married 
alſo very young. 
More, 


(m ] Ibid, 
P · 280, 231, 


(108) Scultetus's 
Annals in anno 
1532, as cited in 
the preface to 
Pool's Annota- 
tions to the Bible. 


(109) His youn- 
ger ſon, Chriſto- 
pher Roper of 
Lodge, had by 
his wife, Eliza- 
beth Blore, John 
Roper of Lodge, 
who was knight- 
ed 19 July, 
2603, and g Ju- 
ly, 1616, created 
Baron of Ten- 
ham, from 
whom is deſcen- 
ded Harry Ro- 
per, the preſent 
Lord Tenham, 
who married a 
daughter of Mr 
Powel of Sand- 
ford near Oxford, 


(110) See 
Hearne's addi- 
tions prefixed to 
his edition of 
Roper's Life of 
Sir Tho. More. 


— Liſe of Dr 
enry More, by 
Richard Ward, 
Rector of In- 
toldſby in Lin- 
colnſhire, 1710, 
$vo. p. 22. and 
dedication to Dr 
More's Philoſo- 
phical Poems, 


- up] He tells us himſelf, that he went to Eton ſchoo!, | Accordingly, 
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M OR E. 
who all ſurvived him; three daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Cecilia, of whom ſome 
account ſhall be given in remark [S S]; and one fon, named after his grandfather John. 
Sir Thomas had the three daughters firſt, and his wife very much deſired a boy; at 
laſt, ſhe brought him this ſon, who proved little better than an idiot, upon which Sir 
Thomas, it is faid, told his lady, She had prayed ſo long for a boy, that ſhe had now one 
who would be a boy as lang as be lived(iii), However, he had all the advantages that a 
good and ingenuous education could give him, by which his natural parts ſeem to have 
been improved (& . After the death of his father, he was committed to the Tower 
for refuſing the ſame oath of ſupremacy, and condemned, bur afterwards pardoned and 
ſet at liberty, which favour he did not long ſurvive (//?), He was married very young 
(mmm), as has been ſaid, to a Yorkſhire heireſs, of more than a hundred pounds a year. 
By her he had iſſue five ſons, of whom the eldeſt was named Thomas, and had thirteen 
children, the firſt of which was named Thomas, who being a moſt zealous Roman Catho- 
lick, gave the family eſtate to his younger brother, and took Orders at Rome, whence, 
by the Pope's command, he came a miſſionary into England. He afterwards lived at Rome 
(nnn), where, and in Spain, he negotiated the affairs of the Engliſh Clergy at his own 
expence, and wrote the life of his great grandfather, which, two years after his death, was 
printed in quarto, with a dedication to Henrietta-Maria, King Charles the Firſt's Queen, 
which match, the author of the dedication tells us, he was very inſtrumental in making. 
He died April 11th, 1625, aged 59, as appears by the inſcription which Mr Wood has 
given us (000) upon his monumental ſtone of white marble, in the church of St Lewis 
at Rome, where he died and was buried, and his monument alſo erected at the charge of 
the Engliſh Clergy. Sir Thomas was ſurvived alſo by his ſecond wife, who, upon the 
ſeizure of his eſtate, as a forfeiture, by the Crown, was obliged to quit the houſe at Chel- 
ſey. But the King allowed her annuity of twenty pounds tor her life (ppp). 


been taken of her own. The famous Roger Aſcham, 
then Fellow of St John's College in Cambridge, 
and afterwards Latin Secretary to Queen Elizabeth, 
tells us, that ſhe was very deſirous of having him for 
their tutor, to inſtruct them in the learned languages; 
but that he would not then upon any terms be prevail - 
ed with to leave the univerſity ; that therefore the pro- 
cured Dr Cole and Dr Chriſtopherſon, afterwards Bi- 
ſhop of Chicheſter, both very famous at that time for 
their {kill in the Greek tongue. Elizabeth was married 
firſt to Mr Stephenſon, and aiterwards to Sir Edward 
Bray, Knight: Margaret married William Dawtrey ; 
and Mary married firit to Mr Stephen Clarke, and next 
to Mr James Baſſet. Aſcham ſtiles her an eminent 
ornament to her ſex, and of Queen Mary's court. 
She was one of the Gentlewomen (ſo they were then 
called) of that Queen's Privy-chamber, and tranſlated 
into Engliſh part of her grandfather's Expoſition of the 
Paſſion of our Saviour ; wherein ſhe exactly imitated Sir 
Thomas's ſtile in Engliſh (111). Mrs Roper's ſon Tho- 
mas married Lucy, daughter of Sir Anthony Brown, Ma- 
ſter of the Horſe, and Privy-Counſellor to King Henry 
the Eighth (112). Sir Thomas More's ſecond daugh- 
ter married John Dancy, fon and heir to Sir John Dan- 
cy; and his third daughter Cicilia married Giles Heron 
of Shacklewell in Middleſex, Eſq; (113). We have al- 
ready obſerved, that Sir 'Thomas had all his children 
with their families dwelling in his houſe at Chelſey, 
and they were ſo drawn in ſeveral family-pieces (114) 
by Hans Holben for Sir Thomas, - who firſt recom- 
mended that famous artiſt to King Henry the Eighth, 
after he had kept him two years privately to paint for 
him in his houſe at Chelſey. He was ſent to Sir Tho- 
mas by Eraſmus, who in compliance to this friend's re- 
queſt to have his picture, procured Holben to draw it, 
and then ſent the Painter with it to England {115). P 


ven] accuſed before him for hereſy, and ready for 
execution, offered to compound with any of them 
* for his life upon the eaſy terms of diſcovering to him 
* who they were in London that maintained Tindal 
beyond ſea. One of them, George Conſtantine, af- 
* ter he had got as good ſecurity for his life as the ho- 
* nour and truth of the Chancellor could give him, 
* told him, It was the Biſhop of London that main- 
* tained Tindal, by ſending him a ſum of money to 
* buy up the impreſſion of his Bibles. The Chancellor 
* ſmiled, ſay ing he believed he ſaid true. Thus, ſays 
© my author, was the poor confeſſor's life ſaved (108) 

[SS] Account of his three daughters.) Of theſe, the 
eldeſt, Margaret, was married while her father was 
Chancellor“ of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, to William 
Roper, ſon and heir of John Roper, Eſq; Prothonota- 
ry of the King's-Bench, of an ancient and worſhipful 
family at St Dunſtan's in the ſuburbs of the city of Can- 
terbury (109). 'This lady had all the advantages that 
could ariſe from great natural parts and very fine 
learning. She was a perfect miſtreſs of the Greek and 
Latin tongues, and of all forts of mufick, beſides her 
kill in Arithmetick and other ſciences. For thus we 
are aſſured by a very learned friend of Sir Thomas, 
that he took a great deal of care to have his children 
inſtructed in the liberal diſciplines or ſciences ; fo that 
the fine things ſaid of her and to her by the greateſt 
men of that age, and fince, were more than compli- 
ments and words of courſe, they were what ſhe had a 
right to, and very well deſerved (11c). She lived 
with her huſband about ſixteen years, and dying in 
1544, was buried in the family burying-place of the 
Ropers at St Dunſtan's, with her father's head in her 
arms, as ſhe had defired. She brought Mr Roper 
two ſons, Thomas and Anthony, and three daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth, Margaret, and Mary, of whoſe edu- 
cation the mother cok the ſame care, as had 


MORE [Hexxy], an eminent Divine and Platonic Philoſopher, was born October 
12, 1614, at Grantham in Lincolnſhire, where his father, Alexander More, reſided; a 
gentleman of a fair fortune and eſtate, and of diſtinguiſhed probity as well as picty (a): 
but being puritannically inclined, and a zealous Calviniſt, he took eſpecial care to breed up 
his children in thoſe principles. 
was firſt put to ſchool to a private maſter, of an eſtabliſhed character in that perſwaſion, 
and continued under his direction 'till the fourteenth year of his age; at which time his 
excellent talents for learning being diſcerned by his uncle, he prevailed vpon his father to 
ſend him to Eton, Accordingly thither he went, carrying along with him a ſtrict and 
affect ionate charge not to recede from choſe principles of religion in which he had been fo 
carefully trained up [A]. But as, from his natural temper, he had ſccretly harbourcd a 


diſlike 


[4] Thoſe principles in which be had been trained | not to learn any ow eee or 3 of 238 
n his uncle came to know of the diſ- 


(n nn) He had 
been married, 
and had then 
chileren, 2 
pears from his 
Life of his Brands 
father, where he 
mentions them 
more than once. 


(290) Athen. 
Oron. ubi ſupra, 


(Pp) Mare, 


p. 280. 


(111) She trag« 
ſlated alſo Eule 
bius s Ecddeſiaſſi- 
cal Hiſtory from 
the Greek into 
Latin, but this 
was never puo- 
lich d, being an» 
ticipated by 
Cbriſtopheiſ n' 
verſion. Id. ibid, 


(112) ! 
append 


Per. 
11 Hearne, 
0 ES 


(114) One of 
theſe pictures 
was lately at 
Well- hall, the 
ſeat of the Re» 
pers at Eltham 
in Kent. Lewis's 
Appendix, whe 
the qe is a delctio- 
tion of it. Ano- 
ther was at Bu- 
ſills-Lee in 1689, 
a houſe ot the 
Lenthals near 
Abingd-n in 
Berk hire. 
Athen. Oxon, 
Vul. J. col. 41, 


(115) Knight's 
Life of Eraſmus, 
p- 10% This 
picture of Eta- 
mus was drawn 
at Baſil in the 
year 1320. 


With this caution our author, who was his ſecond ſon, 
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diflike to the hard-heartedneſs, as he calls it, of the 
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predeſtinarian doctrine, even from his 


infancy; ſo now he was removed from the immediate inſpection of his Calviniſtic in- 
ſtructors, he indulged his thoughts upon this ſubject more freely, and quickly grew into 


a firm and unſhaken perſwaſion, young as he was, that thoſe 


tenets were - utterly incon- 


ſiſtent with the juſtice and goodneſs of God [BJ. And he had not been long at Eton, 
when he diſputed ſtoutly againſt this Calvinittical predeſtination with his elder brother, 
who came thither to make him a viſic in company with his uncle. The account which he 
gives himſelf of this diſpute, and of the ſtate of his thoughts at that time, ſhews at once 
an amiable ſimplicity in his manners, and a beyiſh juvenility in his underſtanding. He 
was conſtitutionally melancholy, and unalterably inclined to religious contemplations z in- 
ſomuch, that ſrom his firſt childhood an inward ſenſe of the Divine Preſence was ſo ſtrong 
upon him, that he did then believe there could be no or word thought hidden from God. 
At the ſame time, with regard to Predeſtination, he came ſeriouſly and deliberately to this 
concluſion, that if he was one of thoſe predeſtinated unto hell, where all things are full of 
curſing and blaſphemy, yet he would behave himſelf there patiently and ſubmiſſively to- 
wards God; and if there was any thing more than another that was acceptable to him, 


that he would ſet himſelf to do with a ſincere heart, and to the utmoſt of his 


wer; 


being certainly perſwaded, that if he thus demeaned himſelf, God would hardly keep 


him long in that place (5 [C]. Thele reflections, however, were only occaſionally indul- (5) 8 
ged as they roſe up in his auind, he was far from ſuffering them to draw him into a neglect in the gener 


of the main deſign of his parents in ſending him to Eton ſchool. On the contrary, 
extraordinary progreſs he made here in Greek and Latin, muſt needs be ſome ſatisfaction 
for the diſappointment they met with in reſpect to his religious notions ; for we are told, 


in the 2 
ace to 
the — 
Works in Latin. 


that his maſter would not unfrequently be in admiration at the exerciſes performed by him. 
There is ſomething very amiable in his own modeſty upon theſe occaſions ; the wonder 
and pleaſure with which his maſter and others would ſometimes read his exerciſes, was ſo 
far from elating him, that he was rather troubled and aſhamed, as not knowing whether 


he could do fo well another time. 


The uncle's advice having ſucceeded hitherto, his 


father left the further conduct of his education to him [D]; by whoſe direction havin 

ſpent about three years at Eton, he went to Cambridge, where he was admitted of Chriſt's- 
college in 1631, and at his own earneſt ſollicitations under a tutor that was no Calviniſt (c). (+) Ibid 
Being now arrived at the fountain of learning, he immediately abandoned every other 


pute, mentioned a little lower in the text, which he had 
with 1..s elder brother upon Predeſtination, he not 
 oaly chid him ſeverely for it, but even threatened him 
(1) Life of H. wit!“ rechen and a rod, for his immature philoſo- 
More, Kc. p. 6. pP 2 n lech matters (1). 
„ Incon/iſteat with the juſtice and goodneſs of God.) 
de obhged to our author for an account of the true 
ſlate of his mind in this firſt part of his life, which in- 
deed no body but himſelf could ſo graphically have de 
ſcribed. He aſſures us, that he had in his childhood 
a connate ſenſe of the exiſtence of God and his provi- 
dence, in the following pictureſque expreſſions. As to 
what concerns the exiſtence of God, though in that 
ground belonging to Eton college where the boys uſed 
to play, walking, as my manner was, ſlowly, and with my 
head on one fide, and kicking now and then the ſtones 
with my feet, I was wont, ſays he, ſometimes, with a 
ſort of muſical and melancholy murmur, to repeat or 
rather hum to myſelf thoſe verſes of Claudian : 


Szpe mihi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem 
Curarent ſuperi terras ; an nullus ineſſet 
Rector, & incerto fluerent mortalia caſu. 


Oſt hath my anxious mind divided ſtood, 


2 = ths 4.x Whether the Gods did mind this lower world ; 
8 Or whether no ſuch ruler wiſe and good 


We had, and all things here by chance are hurl'd. 
(3) The diſpute | 
with his brother 
221 upon theſe 
words, "Aye {48 
* Ls, 55 ou 1 
Dirfaααun. 


yet that exceeding hail and entire ſenſe of God, which 
nature herſelf had planted in me, very eaſily ſilenced 
all ſuch flight and poetical dubitations as theſe (2). 

[C] God would hardly keep him long in hell.) The 
"IE: hopes of changing the ſtate of the damned is a very na- 
re wem en.: tural conceit)for a boy of his age and thoughtful com- 
a5 ove part of his plexion: nor does he ſtand in need of an apology for 
happineſs, that miſconceiving the exact ſenſe of Epictetus's ij S - 
he had read the Lern (3), or fate, by which that author probably 
wu, Gönlie meant rothing elſe but God's ſovereige power and pro- 
Kirk, lis. © Vidence in ordering the affairs of this world, not ſubject 
7+ Lond, 1643, either to oppoſition or mutability. In this ſenſe Mar- 
cus Antoninus, who was a great admirer of Epictetus 
(4), uſes the word «1warpuirn (5), and in the fame 
ſenſe it is uſed by Plotinus and the Platoniſts, as is ob- 


(5) bid. Id. 
. 


% 


thought, 


ſerved by Meric Caſaubon (6), and in this ſenſe our (6) See his tranf- 
author himſelf underſtood it afterwards. In his Ethics lation of —_ 
B. III. Ch. 1. he ſpeaks of ſome, that by a divine ſort -— agg 
of fate, are virtuous and good to a very great and 
heroical degree, and the ſame perſons are intimated by 
him elſewhere (7), as coming into the drudgery of the 
world rather for the good of others, or by a divine 
force, than through their own proper fault, or any 
neceſſary or immediate congruity of their nature. All 
which is evidently borrowed from Plato, where he ſays 
ſome deſcend hither to declare the being and nature 
of the Gods, and for the greater health, purity, and 
perfection of this lower world. And thus, by the ſame 
way of arguing, he inferred, that if he was thruſt into 
hell, it would be done for the ſame providential reaſons ; 
and therefore, God would not keep him long there. 
This error was rather a beauty than a blemiſh in a boy 
of fourteen, in whom the ſallies of a ſprightly wit and 
fancy are both more agreeable and more hopeful than 
a turn to dry and laborious criticiſm, which indeed was 
never our author's talent. He ſtudied things more 
than words. With regard to his ſkill in the languages, 
though in reality it was very conſiderable, yet he ſaid 
of it uimſelf, that in this reſpe&, he was like the man 
that paſſed by a garriſon with a horſe-ſhoe at his girdle, 
when a bullet being ſhot at him, ſtruck right upon it, 
upon which he remarked, that a little armour was ſuf- 
ficient, if but well placed. And he often ſaid, in writing 
his books, when he came to criticiſm and 
it was like going over plowed lands “. 
[D] His father left the care of his education to his 
uncle.) The progreſs our author made in learning, ad- 
ded to the natural ſweetneſs of his temper and turn to 
piety, ſeems at length to have reconciled his father to (9) He there 
his religious principles. For coming one day into his 4 notice, that 
room at the college, and ſeeing him there with his his father uſed to 
books about him, and knowing the tendency of his read to his chil- 
ſtudies, was moſt highly affected with it, and ſaid to — — 1 
him in a rapture, 2 he thought he ſpent his time in Fairy — 
an angelical way (8). The doctor dedicated his philo- with which our 
phical poems to his father, the whole turn of which author was high- 
addreſs plainly implies a reconciliation (9). He ſaid he I lighted; and 
thought his father before he died, had no great ſtomach SORIA 
to his ſtri&t Calviniſm, and he was diſtinguiſhed by a cr. 
very handſome legacy at the old gentleman's death 


(10). 5 __ . © (210) Life, p. 60. 
[EJ Ended 


(7) Mercav. Ex- 
pol. poſt, 8 & 10. 


quotations, ® Life, p. 144, 
and 154. 


(3) Ibid, p. 22. 


ts „ 


M O R E: 

thought, but that of gratifying his ardent thirſt after knowledge. He tells us himſelf, 
that his tutor, preſently after the firſt ſalutation and diſcourſe with him, obſcrving his 
melancholy thoughtful diſpoſition, aſked him whether he had a diſcernment of things good 
and evil; to which, ſays he, anſwering in ſomewhat a low voice, I ſaid, I hope I have, 
when at the ſame time I was conſcious to myſelf, that I had from my very ſoul a very 
ſtrong ſenſe and ſavoury diſcrimination as to all thoſe matters, notwithſtanding the mean 
while, a mighty and almoſt immoderate thirſt after knowledge poſſeſſed me throughout, 
eſpecially for that which was natural, and, above all others, that which was ſaid to dive 
into the deepeſt cauſes of things, and Ariſtotle calls the firſt and higheſt philoſophy or 
wiſdom. Some time after this, his tutor obſerving his mind highly inflamed, and carried 
with an extraordinary eagerneſs and vehement career to knowledge, took an opportunity 
to aſk him, why he was ſo above meaſure intent upon his ſtudies, meaning for what end 
he did it, ſuſpecting, as our author ſuppoſed, that there was only at bottom a certain itch 
after vain-glory, that by this means he might become an egregious Philoſopher among 
thoſe of his own ſtanding ; I anſwered briefly, and from my heart, That I may know. 
But, young man, what is the reaſon, ſays he again, that you have ſuch an earncſt deſire 


to know things. To which I inſtantly replied, I deſire, I fay, fo eargeſtly to know, that 


I may know; for, even at that time, the knowledge of natural and divide things ſeemed 
to me the higheſt pleaſure and felicity imaginable. In this temper he eagerly read over 
the works of Ariſtotle, Cardan, Julius Scaliger, and other Philoſophers of the greateſt 
note, Theſe he made himſelf maſter of before he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
which was in 1635. But theſe did not anſwer his expectations; he felt none of that high 
delight which he had promiſed himſelf in theſe ſtudies; their manner of treating Philoſo- 
phy did not fall in with the peculiar turn and temper of his mind. Though he met with 
many things here and there in them, both acutely ſaid and ſolidly obſerved, yet the greateſt 
part of their words ſeemed to him either fo falſe or uncertain, or elſe ſo obvious and tri- 
vial, that he looked upon himſelf as having plainly loſt his time in reading them; and, in 
ſhort, all the time, which was almoſt four years, that he ſpent in theſe ſtudies, as to what 
concerned thoſe matters he chiefly deſired to be ſatisfied in (for as to the being of a God 
and the duties of morality he never had the leaſt doubt), ended in a manner in nothing but 
meer Scepticiſm [E]. This diſappointment, therefore, threw him to ſcarch for what he 
wanted in the Platonic writers and myſtic divines, ſuch as Marſilius Ficinus, Plotinus, 
Triſmegiſtus, &c. Here he found his much longed for treaſure [F. The pretenſions 

| which 


LE] Ended in nothing but mere Scepticiſm.] In this 
ſtate of his mind, as his manner was, he compoſed a 
ſtanza of eight Greek verſes, called Axel, inſerted 
at the end of his ſecond philoſophical volume, and be- 
Zins thus: 


alone to God, and do all things whatſoever by his 
* inſtin& or plenary permiſſion, was ſo connatural, ſays 
* our doctor, and agreeable to my moſt intimate rea- 
* ſon and conſcience, that I could not of any thing 
* whatſoever be more clearly and certainly convinced, 
* which ſenſe yet, continues he, (that no one may uſe 
og 
« 


o £710, 753 £144 5 SuowopS,, % Tis * that inſipid and idle expreſſion, guales legimus, tales 


£1141, &C. evadimus, ſuch as we read, ſuch we are) that truly 
golden book did not then firſt implant in my ſoul, but 
Thus engliſhed by himſelf. ſtruck and rouz'd it, as it were, out of a ſleep in me; 


* which ic did verily as in a moment, or the twinkling 
* of an eye(12).* It may be proper to obſerve, that 
the Theologia Germanica was written by one John 
Taulerus a Dominican monk, who flouriſhed in the 
fourteenth century, and being thought to be favoured 
with revelations from heaven, he was ſliled the ///umi- 
nated Divine, He preached chiefly at Cologne and 
Straſburg, and died in 1361 (13); he wrote ſeveral 
treatiſes in the myſtical way (one intituled De decem 
cecitatibus, & quatuordecem divini amoris radicibus) 
which are moſt of them comprized in this volume, in- 
tituled, Theologia Germanica, which was tranſlated 
into Latin by Surius (which paſſed for the original till 


Nor whence nor who I am, poor wretch know I, 
Nor yet, O madneſs! whither I muſt go; 

But in grief's crooked claws faſt held I lie, 
And live, I think, by force, lugg'd to and fro ; 

Aſleep or wake all one. O father [ove, 
'Tis brave we mortals live in clouds like thee : 

Lies, night dreams, empty toys, fear, fatal love, 
This is my life: I nothing elſe do ſee. 


[F] Here he found his much longed for treaſure.] 
He was ſo highly tranſported with delight in finding 
this treaſure, that he declares the diſappointment he 
met with in Ariſtotle was even lucky to him, fince it 
put him upon thinking ſeriouſly whether ſomething 
greater and more divine, was not that ſupreme felicity 
of man, and not the knowledge of things, as he had 
"till then imagined (11). Our author was now evi- 
dently plunging into the depth of the Platonic Philoſo- 
phy, according to which, not the fimple knowledge of 
things, as they land created in the world, but their 
archetypal ideas in the divine mind, is the proper food 
of the human mind; which food is only to — 
by paſſing through the purgative and illaminative, to 
the unitive life ; this is the doctrine of the myſtic Di- 
vines. And our author himſelf tells, that among all 
the writings of this kind, none {© much pierced and 
affected him as that golden little book, with which 
Luther was ſo prodigiouſly pleaſed, entituled, Theo- 
© logia Germanica. That precept particularly which 
© this author ſo mightily inculcates, that we ſhould 
thoroughly put off, and extinguiſh our own proper 


« will; that being thus dead to ourfelyes, we may live 


1615) and then by Sebaflian Caſtalio. The author 
wrote it in the German language, and it went through 
a great number of editions from 1518 to the year 1700, 


(12) Id. ibid 


(13) Memoria 
Johan, Tauleri 
reftaurata, * 
Georgio F 

co Henepelio. 
Argentotat. 


when it was printed in French at Amſterdam. What 


Luther ſays of it may be found in the firſt volume of 
his works in Latin (14), and is to this effect: I am 
ſenſible, that this doctor is unknown to the ſchools of 


Divines, and therefore, perhaps, much deſpiſed, but I ?P 


have found in him, tho' his writings are all in the Ger- 
man language, more ſolid and true divinity, than is 
found in all the doQors of all the univerſities, or than 
can be found in their opinions. This is mere panegy- 
rick, let us hear the charaQer given him by one of un- 
doubted ſkill in theſe matters; The character, ſays 
that writer, of this illuminated author, is in my opini- 
on as follows : That the ſoul by the mortification of 
it's paſſions and vices, by the practice of virtue, by 
the denial of itſelf, it's will, and ſelf love, and it's whole 
activity, and of all created beings, ſhould return into 
it's internal fund where it ſeeks , and finds him at 
laſt, who manifeſts himſelf by the birth of his divine 
word, and the*inſpiration of his holy ſpirit ; and that 

afterwards, 
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echo man, 
"ll Lowe that 


hem, 
aiſared . 
926 tudi us an 
(1-009) * 
ws 3 very 


ic) Lettres ſur 
5 Jute ars My- 
fiqut's p- 11, 
Is 


(16) Narrative 
of himſelf, &c, 


(15) In an ode 
of five fl anzas, 
addreſſed to our 
author, ſtanza 4. 
Norris's Miſcel- 
lanies, &c. p. 73+ 


(13) See parricu- 
larly Philoſ-phi= 
al Collections, 
in p:eface, p. 7. 
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which ckoſe authcrs make, of arriving at extraordinary degrees of illumination by their 


— 


R E. 


inſtitutes, entirely captivated Mr More's fancy ; he purſued their method with great 
ſcriouſneſs, and an uncommon intenſeneſs of application: and in three or four years, h 


7 
reduced himſelf into ſuch a thin ſtate of body, and began to talk of ſuch particular expe- 
riences and communications, as brought him into ſome Tuſpicion of being touched with 
enthuſiaſm [G. In the beginning ot 1640, he compoſed his Pſycho Zoia, or the Life of 


the Soul; wherein he comprized the chief ſpeculations and experiences he fell into by 
fiſting in this way, and he even believed himſelf ſtirred 


heavenly impuiſe of mind. 


2 
up to write this poem by ſome 


He took the degree of Maſter of Arts the preceding year, 


and being choſen Fellow of his college (4), became a tutor to ſeveral perſons of very great 


quality “, as well as others, and, among the reſt, to thoſe two remarkable friends, Mey »- — | 
Sir John Finch and Sir Thomas Baynes T. The former of theſe was brother to Mrs Anne one. 


Finch, by marriage Lady Conway, who may be called another of the doctor's pupils at a 


diſtance, or out of college. | 
doQor's) had the misfortune to fall into 


This lady (whoſe genius and temper was nearly allied to the 2, 
Quakeriſm, from which our author laboured work. 


+ See Baynes's 
ticle in this 


many years to reclaim her without ſucceſs. This intercourſe with her Ladyſhip brought 
him into the knowledge and acquaintance of the famous Sir William Pen, and ſeveral 


other leaders of that ſect (e), with whom he had many free conferences both perſonally 
and in writing; and he ſcems to have been peculiarly qualified for ſuch engagements [H]. 3 


afterwards, by a laſting and continual introverſion, it 
ſhould remain in this interior ſtate, in which God may 
produce in it his will, his wonders, and his ſpecial di- 
rection; of which this author ſpeaks but generally. 
Thus writes the author of the new edition of the Theo- 
logia Germanica (15), printed in 1700, as already 
mentioned. 7 
[G] Touched with enthuſiaſm] As ſoon as he had 
gone through the exerciſes mentioned in the preceding 
note, he ſays he felt the divine ſeed ſown in kim, 
whence grew an indifference to all his other ſtudies, and 
he became ſollicitous about nothing ſo much as a more 
full anion with this divine and celeſtial principle, the 
inward flowing well ſpring of life eternal. So far all is 
intelligible, and within the reach of an ordinary capa- 
city. But what follows is of a higher nature, when 
he profeſſes (and no body ever doubted his ſincerity) to 
declare the thing as it was : That there ſhone in upon 
him daily a greater aſſurance than ever he could have 
expected, even of thoſe things which before he had 
the greateſt deſire to know; inſomuch, that within 
three or four years he was got into a moſt joyous and 
lucid ſtate, and ſuch plainly as is ineffable. This, 
however, according to his cuſtom, he endeavoured to 
expreſs as far as lay in his power, in another ſtanza of 
eight verſes contraſted to the former in Rem. [E]. under 
the title of EU Tepe, i e. fullneſs and perviouſneſs as 
follows : 
'Fx Je %% yeyore Tespe Od duCegTcy 
4 71g, &c. : 
In Engliſh thus: 
I come from heaven; am an immortal ray 
Of God; O joy! and back to God ſhall go: 
And here ſweet love on's wings me up doth ſtay. 
I live I'm ſure, I joy this life to know, 
Night, and vain dreams begone: father of lights, 
We live as thou, clad with eternal day. 


Faith, wiſdom, love, fixed joy, free-winged might, 
This is true life; all 4ſe death and decay (16). 


This joy ſeems to have ſomething enthuſiaſtic in it. 
His chatadter, Nwith regard thereto, is not expreſſed 
amiſs by Mr Norris, who tiles him the Intelle4ual 
Epicure (17). *Tis certain he continued to expreſs 
himſelf with the ſame extatic rapturous warmth all his 
life afterwards, *till a little before his death. It ap- 
pears by his writings every where (18), but no where 
more freely than in the following paſſage, in which he 
breaks out thus. I fay that a free, divine, univer- 
* ſalized ſpirit is worth all ; how lovely, how magni- 
* ficent a ſtate is the ſoul of man in, when the life of 
God inactuating her, ſhoots her along with himſelf 
© thro' heaven and earth, makes her unite with, and 

after a ſort, feel herſelf animate the whole world, 
&, This is to become deiform, to be thus ſuſpend- 
ed, not by imagination, but by union of life; xer- 
18:0 x4v]pa guradlar)s, joining centres with God. 
and by a ſenſible touch to be held up from the clotty, 
dark, perſonality of this cempacted body Here is 


love! here is freedom! here is juilice and equity in 
+ VOL. V. No. 2065. 


«, « 


(e) As George 
Knot and Rob. 
7. 
ST 

the ſupereſſential cauſes of them. He that is here 
looks upon all things as one : and on himſelf, if he 
can then mind himſelf, as a part of the whole. Af. 
ter much more, both of zeal and triumph, he goes 
on thus : Nor am I out of my wits, as ſome may 
fondly interpret me, in this divine freedom: but the 
love of God compelled me. Nor am [ at all, Phila- 
lethes, enthuſiaſtical. For God does not ride me as 
a horſe; and guide me I know not whither myſelf, 
but converſeth with me as a friend, and ſpeaks to me 
in ſuch a dialect, as I underſtand fully, and can make 
others underſtand, that have not made fhipwreck of 
the faculties that God hath given them, by ſuperſti- 
tion or ſenſuality. For with ſuch I cannot converſe, 
becauſe they don't converſe with God, but only pity 
them or am angry with them, as I am merry and 
pleaſant with thee, For God hath permitted to 
me, all theſe things, and I have it under the broad 
© ſeal of heaven. Who doth charge me? God doth 
* acquit me: for he hath made me full Lord of the 
four elements, and hath conſtituted me Emperor of 
* the world. Iam in the fire of choler, and am not 

burnt; in the water of phlegm, and am not drown- 
ed; in the airy ſanguine, and yet not blown away 
with every blaſt of tranſient pleaſure or vain doctrines 
of men. I deſcend alſo into the ſad earthly melan- 
choly, and yet am not buried from the fight of my 
God, I am, Philalethes, (tho I dare ſay thou takeft 
me for no bird of Parad iſe) Incola ccœli in terra, an 
inbabitant of Paradiſe and heaven upon earth.—— 
I ſport with the beaſts of the earth; the lion licks 
my hand like a ſpaniel, and the ſerpent ſleeps upon 
my lap, and ſlings me not. I play with the fowls 
of heaven, and the birds of the air fit ſinging on my 
filt.. All theſe things are true in a ſober ſenſe, and 
the diſpenſation I live in, is more happineſs above all 
meaſure, than if thou could't call down the moon 
ſo near thee by thy magic charms, that thou mayſt 
kiſs her, as ſhe is faid to have kiſſed Endymion, or 
cou'd'ſt-ſtop the courſe of the ſan, or, which is all 
one, with one ſtamp of thy foot ſtay the motion of 
the earth (19) He makes an apology for all ſuch (9) Second 
over adventurous flights as this in ano place (20), 33 
and the following inſtance ſets the prodigious ſenſibility 


of his mind, whence they ſprung, in the fulleſt li 


ght. In his letter 
We are aſlured, that as he diverted himſelf ſometi — 


called Maſtix. 

with playing on the theorbo, a ſolemn — 
the power ot the muſick added to the rapturous plea · 
ſure of his thoughts, has been ſo overcomingly great, 
that he was forced to deſiſt f. + His Life, p. 

[H] He was peculiarly qualified to engage the Qua- 54+ 
ters.) He had by his own confeſſion a natural touch of 
enthuſiaſm in his complexion (21), and no body better (27) But then he 
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underſtood the — fancy, and nature of enthufi- E — 
aſm than he did. w have wrote with that force and yernable 


clearneſs, that he has done upon this argument; and andwhich he had 
he owns himſelf, that he was enabled to do it with found at length 
reater life and judgment, becauſe of the experience he 2 
WS : . . »” 
d in it, he knowing, by this means, what was in 5. 43. 
the enthuſiaſts better than they themſelves (22). And 
indeed from the general n d ſound, and excel- (22) Preface to 
lent frame, and tenour, writings, it appears, Philoſophical 
that he * ſo fag ſubdued it in himſelf, as to prevent Collections. 
35 it 
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* Life, p. 87. He had a great eſteem for Lady Conway, a very high degree of friendſhip with her, and 


lt is printed 


at large in bis 


(g) As his divine yyag once a defi 


dialogues, and a 
great part of the 


tranſlation of his 
works into Latin. he draws 


* 


NM O 


at her death ſhe left him a legacy of 400 


R E. 


* N . 


ds *, This lady was afflicted with ſuch 


pains in her head, as ſhe could get no relief for, though ſhe had travelled into ſeveral parts 


= P2293: & of Europe to viſit the moſt eminent Phyſicians for that purpoſe, At laſt the famous Baron 


Van Helmont lived in the family, and frequented the Quakers meetings with her. There 


was actually wrote by our author under the 


gn of printing ſome remains of this lady after her death, and the -preface 
perſon of Van Helmont. 
the character of this lady with ſo much addreſs, that the moſt rigid Quaker 


In which diſguiſe 


His letter to sir would fee every thing he could wiſh for in it, and yet the ſobereſt Chriſtian is entirely 

ſatisfied with it (f). Some of his treatiſes were drawn up at her particular requeſt, as, 
from Ragley. See among others, his Conjectura Cabaliſtica, and Pbiloſophie Teutonicæ Cenſura [I]; and he 
compoſed ſeveral others at Ragley (g), the feat of her lord in Warwickſhire, where, by 


William Pen was 
likewiſe wrote 


that letter, and 
another ſubjoined 


to his Life, obi intervals, he paſſed a conſiderab 


ſupra, p. 357+ 


(23) Second Laſh 
of Ahaz, 


(24) Myftery of 
Godlineſs, B. X. 
c. Lili. 


(25) See alſo 
what he ſays fur- 
ther of him, 
ſchol. in dialogue 
LL ſe, 5 


(26) Our author 
animadverts upon 


ſome paſlages in 


Sir William's 
td books againft 


. Faldo, in his 


rks upon 


G. K's [George 


Knot's] Imme- 
Revelation 


diate 


* 


into braſs (25). 


it from carrying him into any principles that were in- 
conſiftent with ſound morality, and a decent external 
behaviour. In the mean time, his expreſſion, even 
upon this ſutjet, was frequently very little different 
from thoſe of the Quakers. As, where he ſays, that 
* ſober morality conſcientiouſly kept to, is like the 
morning light reflefted from the higher clouds, and 
a certain prodrome of the ſun of righteouſneſs itſelf ; 
but when he is riſen above the horizon, the ſame 
virtues then ſtream immediately from his viſible body, 
and they are the very members of Chriſt according to 
the ſpirit, and he that is come hither is a pillar in the 
temple of God for ever : for he reacheth the ſecond 
covenant, which he can in no more likelyhood break, 
than he can lay violent hands on himſelf to the ta- 
king away of his natural life.” Farther, * He that is 
come hither, God hath taken hint to be his own fa- 
miliar friend, and tho* he ſpeaks to others aloof, 
oft in outward religions and parables, yet he leads this 
man by the hand, teaching him intelligible docu- 
ments, upon all the objects of his providence, ſpeaks 
to him plainly in his own language, ſweetly infinu- 
ates himſelf, and poſſeſſeth all his faculties, under- 
ſtanding, reaſon, and memory. 'This is the darling 
* of God, and a Prince amongſt men, far above the 
* diſpenſation of either miracle or prophecy (23). 
The reaſon of our author's concerning himſelf with 
theſe people was, becauſe, eſpecially at the firſt, he 

itied their inward and melancholic wandrings ; be- 
ieved there was much ſeriouſneſs and fimplicity of life 
in many of them, and becauſe they profeſſed the gui- 
dance of the ſpirit ; which made him very defirous 
to bring them, if poſſible, into a right way, and wil- 
ling to own and commend their fimplicity. But this 
he thought only of the better fort of them: for he 
obſerves, that though he could not but allow there 
might be ſome among them good and fincere hearted 
men, and it may be, . nearer to the purity of Chriſtia- 
nity for the life and power of it, than many others ; 
yet, ſays he, I am well aſſured that the generality of 
them are prodigiouſly melancholy, and ſome few per- 
ſons poſſeſſed with the Devil (24). With regard to 
theſe, as George Fox in particular, he ſaid, that in 
converfing with him, he felt himſelf turred, as it were, 
But he had another opinion of Sir 
William Pen, and expreſ:ly declares his book No 
Croſs no Crown, to be a ſerious treatiſe, and very pious 
and chriſtian in the main (26). He therefore addreſſes 
himſelf to this author in his own way, and after he has 
proved the preparatory uſe of baptiſm and the eucha- 
riſt, he allows the different degrees of conviction which 
ariſe from the external evidence of the truth of Chriſt's 
doctrines, and the internal, which latter he divides 
(agreeably to the language of the Quakers) into two kinds. 
Firſt, when we arrive to a diſcovery, that there is an in- 
nate worthineſs, lovelineſs, and reaſonableneſs, in the 
commands of Chriſt: but yet this conviction is more 
imaginary and rational than ſubſtantial and vital, though 
it be accompanied, may be, with ſame rudiments of 
real regeneration. But the third is not only internal 
conviction that we ought to do, or be ſo and fo, as be- 
ing the moſt perfect and lovely , but that we find 
it to be our natural joy and pleafure, and the very life 
of our ſoul, and fulleſt content of our heart, to be and 
do as our Saviour has preſcribed unto us: which is the 
condition of a higher advance in real regeneration, 
when the ſpirit of holineſs is to us, what our natural 
ſpirit was, and we are made partakers to this degree of 
the divine nature. 1 7 he goes on to attack all the 
peculiarities in the and addreſs of this ſect, in a 


2 4% : 


part of his time [X]. 


And, in 1675, he accepted a 
prebend 


handſome and winning manner, by making it a que. 
ſtion, only how conſiſtent their doctrine and practice in 
theſe points are, with that generoſity, freedom, cha- 
rity, and kind complacency, that one would think, 
ſays he, did naturally accompany a truly Chriſtian ſpi- 
rit. I wiſh, concludes he, the Duakers would diſen- 
cumber thoſe excellent things they profeſs and give wit- 
neſs to, from ſome things as make them ſeem ſo uncouth 
and ridiculous ; that the moſt excellent things of the 
Goſpel be not lighted by men, through the oddneſs 
and indiſcretion of ſuch as ſeem the moſt zealous pro- 
feſſors of them (27). 

LI] Philo/ophie Teutonicæ Cenſura.] This was a cen- 
ſure upon the Torricellian experiment, and being at- 
tacked by Judge Hale in two tracts, was defended by 
our author, in Remarks upon the two late ingenious 
Treatiſes, which coming out in 1676, the publiſher 
of the Philoſophical Tranſactions put the following 
ſleight upon it. Inſtead of giving an account of this 
tract, we ſhall defire the reader to compare with it 
what hath been not long fince publiſhed by Mr Boyle 
and Dr Wallis in Hydroftatics in 1672, and to a diſ- 
courſe on gravity and gravitation, grounded upon ex- 
perimental obſervations in 1675. Theſe pieces bein 
well laid together, and the doctrine of hydroſtatics wel 
underſtood and applied, will make it eaſy to the judi- 
cious and conſiderate reader what to judge of the whole 
controverſy here treated of.” Our author's way of phi- 
loſophizing was alſo animadverted on by a Cantabri- 
gian in the ſame paper. I cannot underſtand, ſays 
this writer, why the learned Dr More, famous with us 
at Cambridge, ſhould reduce ſo many effects to any 
principle- diſtinct from the ſettled laws of nature and 
God's providence ; but that he is too much devoted to 
the notions of the Platoniſts, as appears in all his wri- 
tings, and others of the Ancients, that held the world 
animate, and this ſpirit of nature to be the ſoul or dei- 
ty of it “: for never any ſuppoſed both God and this 
ſpirit. This explication of facts is no more than to ſay, 
it is produced by an univerſal cauſe, as the ſun hardens 
clay, ſoftens wax, &c. but methinks he might have 
told us how it acts, or what natural means it uſes.” 

[X] He paſſed a conſiderable part of his time at Rag- 
ley.] Here he once met the famous Valentine Great- 
rakes, who had been ſent for to try his {kill upon her 
Ladyſhip's head-ach. As this perſon made a great 
noiſe in his time, and his practice was abetted by our 
author, who hath occaſionally diſcourſed concerning 


him ||. We ſhall give the following ſhort account of || 


him. He was the fon of William Greatrakes, Eſq; and 
born at Aﬀane in the county of Waterford in Ireland, 
on St Valentine's day [Feb. 14] 1628 ; was bred a 
Proteſtant at the free ſchool! at Liſmore, and at thirteen 
years of age deſigned to be ſent to the college in Dub- 
lin, but the rebellion breaking out in that kingdom, 
he was forced with his mother to fly into England, 
where they were entertained by his uncle Edmund Har- 
ris ; after whoſe death, his mother committed him 
to the care of John Daniel Getſius, a High German, 
Miniſter of Stoke Gabriel in Devonſhire, with whom 
he ſpent ſome years in the ſtudies of Humanity and Di- 
vinity. After five or fix years abſence he returned to 
his native country, at that time in a moſt deplorable 
ſtate, which made him retire to the caſtle of Caper- 
quin, where he ſpent a year in 2 much af- 
fected, as he ſays, with the wickedneſs of the world 1. 
About 1649, he became a Lieutenant in the regiment 
of Roger Lord Broghill, then acting in Munſter againſt 
the Iriſh Papiſts and others then called rebels, and on 
the diſbanding of a great part of the army in 1656, by 
retire 
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prebend in the church of Glouceſter, being collated to it by this lady's brother, Lord 
Finch, then Lord High- Chancellor of England, afterwards Earl of Nottingham, who 
gave him a till greater mark of his reſpect and eſteem, in conferring that preferment at 
his requeſt upon Dr Edward Fowler, afterwards Biſhop of that dioceſe. We fee with 


what views our author accepted of this preferment, and it was the only one he ever could 


be perſwaded to accept, after he had devoted himſelf to a college life, which he did very 
early; for in 1642 be reſigned the rectory of Ingoldſby in Lincolnſhire, ſoon after he had 
been preſented to it by his father, who had bought the perpetual advowſon for him. He 
had once ſome thoughts of ſettling upon it, but theſe quickly gave way to his ſtronger 
propenſions to a life of undiſturbed ſtudy and contemplation, In this way he had made to 
himſelf a paradiſe (it is his own expreſſion), and he was ſo apprehenſive of forfeiting it by 


any change in his preſent ſituation, that for fear thereof we are told, he even declined the 


maſt-rſhip of his own college; into which he might have been choſen in preference to 
Dr Cudworth in 1654. No wonder after this, that he withſtood all the courtſhip that 
was made to him to accept of ſeveral very conſiderable promotions in Ireland, as the 
deanery of Chriſt-Church in Dublin, and the provoſtſhip of the college there, as well as 
the deanery of St Patrick's, which had no power over him, notwithſtanding he was aſſured 
theſe were deſigned only to pave the way to ſomething higher; there being two biſhop- 
rics in view offered to his choice, one of which was valued at 1500 pounds per annum at 
leaſt. This open attempt of his friends in Ireland to draw him thither proving ineffectal, 
a further trial was made to decoy him into a biſhopric in England. In this view, a very 
good one being procured for him, his friends got him as for as Whitehall, in order to the 
kiſſing his Majeſty's hand for it; but as ſoon as he underſtood the buſineſs, which it was 


then neceſſary to acquaint him with, and 'till then had been concealed from him, he 


* He pretended 
to ſome extraor- 
dinary aſſiſtances 
from the Holy 


Choſt. 


7 Salmon's 
Chronal, Hiſt, 
under the 
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could not, by any means or upon any account, be prevailed upon to ſtir a ſtep further 
towards it (5). As all the kind arts practiſed by his friends proved unable to draw him 
from his retirement at any other time, ſo in thoſe of the general confuſion, he had the 
good luck to eſcape being driven out of it by the mad zeal of his foes; and that too, not- 
withſtanding he rendered himſelf obnoxious to their fury, by conſtantly denying the Co- 
venant, the taking of which was made to others a condition of keeping what preferments 
they had before, and many of his neareſt relations were active in the King's cauſe, and 
derp ſufferers for it. He ſaw, and once particularly wept over, the miſeries of his country 
[L]; but in the general, Archimedes like (i), he was ſo buſy in his chamber with his 


pen 


retired to Aﬀane, and was made Clerk of the Peace of 
the county of Cork, Regiſter for Tranſplantation, and 
Jultice of the Peace. Bat being removed from his 
places -frer the Reſtoration, he grew diſcontented. A- 
bout 1562, he had an impulſe, or a ſtrange perſuaſion 
of mind (of which he was not able to give any rational 
accunnt to another) that there was beſtowed on him 
the gif: of curing the King's evil, which after ſome 
time he communicated to his wife, who ſhortly brought 
to him one William Maker of Salterbridge, in the pa- 
riſh of Liſmore, very grievouſly afflicted with this di- 
ſtemper in his eyes, cheek, and throat ; thereupon, he 


laid his hands on the places affected, and prayed to 


God for Jeſus's ſake to heal him: the child being 
brought again in three days time, was obſerved to be 
much better, and in a month's time, was perfectly re- 
covered. After this he cured ſeveral others, not med- 
dling with any other diſtemper till about the end of 
three years, when he cured ſome of agues ; all done by 
ſtroaking with his hands. On the firſt Sunday after 
Eaſter, April 2, 1665, early in the morning, he had the 
like impulſe, that he had the gitt of healiog in general 
beſtowed upon him ; and on the Wedneſday following, 
he went to one Mr Dean's houſe at Liſmore, where 
there came in a poor man, that with a pain in his loins 
and flank, went almoſt double, and had a moſt grie- 
vous ulcerous leg, at whoſe requeſt Greatrakes put his 
hands on the loins and flank, and immediately run the 
pains out of him, ſo that he could ſtand upright with- 
out the leaſt trouble. Then he put his hands on the 
ulcerous leg, which forthwith changed colour, from 
black became red, three of the five ulcers in it cloſed up, 
and the reſt in a few hours after: ſo that he went out 
well, that could hardly by the help of his ſtaff crawl in; 
and in two days worked at his buſineſs, being a maſon. 
After this, Greatrakes cured many diſeaſes of all ſorts, 
by ſtroaking. But the Clergy being alarmed ®, he was 
cited to the Biſhop's Court, and prohibited to proceed 
in that courſe.  Hereupon he came to England +, and 
in Jan. 1665, by the invitation of Edw. Lord Conway, 
repaired to Ragley in Warwickſhire, to cure by ſtroak- 
ing his Lady of the head-ach, but could give her no 
relief; yet continuing there three weeks, he cured innu- 
merable people in thoſe parts, which was atteſted by an 
eye-witneſs, Henry Stubbe, who then practiſed phyſick 


at Stratford upon Avon, in a book intituled, The Mi- 
raculous Conformiſt, &. Oxon. 1666, 4to (28). Afﬀ- 
terwards, Mr Greatrakes repaired to Whitehall, by his 
Majeſty's command, and perforined ſeveral cures there 
and in London, but making more miſtakes, as tis ſaid, 


than he did cures, there came out Wonders no Miracles, 


or Mr Val. Greatrakes"s Gift of Healing examined, &c. 
London, 1666, 4to (29). In anſwer to which, there 
was publiſhed 4 brief Account of My Val. Greatrakes, 
and divers of his ſtrange cures, by him lately perform- 
ed, Lond. 1666, 4to. written by himſelf, in a letter to 
the Honourable Robert Boyle, Eſq; &c. (30). Dr More 
being perſuaded that his cures were merely natural, 
and owing to the peculiar happy temperament of his 
blood, told Mr Boyle ſo, who once aſked him what he 
thought of theſe cures, which then ſo much ſurprized 
and puzzled all the world. The doctor alſo informed 
him of one Coker, who brought a dead arm to life 
once by the ſame method of ſtroaking, about ten years 
before; and he ſaid, that enquiring into Coker's tem- 
per and conſtitution of thoſe who told him the ſtory, 
he was perſuaded the cure was natural, but that his 
blood and ſpirits were raiſed to that height, that they 
would attack his brain ; which proved true, for Coker 
was ſtruck mad not very long after. He thought there 
might be a ſanative and healing contagion, as well as 
a morbid and venemous one (31). Upon the whole, 
Greatrakes ſeems to be touched with enthuſiaſm as 
well as Dr More. While he was in the caſtle of Ca- 
perquin, he ſays, he ſaw ſo much of the madneſs and 
wickedneſs of the world, that his life became a bur- 
then to him, and his ſoul was as weary of this habita- 
tion of clay, as ever was galley-ſlave of the oar ; which 
brought his life even to the threſhold of death, ſo that 
his legs had hardly ſtrength to carry his enfeebled body 
about (32). 

[LJ He wept over the miſeries of his country.] In his 
Immortality of the Soul he thus bewails the miſeries 
of thoſe times, in a ftrain little inferior even to 
Milton, who, by the way, was his fellow-collegian. 


Can wars, and jars, and fierce contention, 


Swoln hatred, and conſuming envy ſpring 
From piety ? no, tis opinion 


— 


That makes the riyen heavens with trumpets ring, 
And 
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(28) The whole 
title runs thus : 
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(25) The author 
was David Lloyd, 
Reader or Chap- 
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ter-houſe. This 
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(30) To it he 
annexed teſtimo- 
nials of ſeveral 
eminent and 
worthy perſons 
of the chief mat- 
ters of fact there» 
in related. 
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pen and lines, as not to mind much the buſtles and affairs of the world that were without. 


Js 


— DISD ning of them held a correſpondence with the famous Des Cartes (for whom he had an 
Des Cartes's yie- UNCOM mon eſteem) [M] upon ſeveral points of his Philoſophy, eſpecially in regard to the 
_— = ſubje& of Dioptrics . The truth is, our author devoted his whole life to the writing of 

books, principally ſuch as tended to ſettle the principles, and promote the practice, of 


author read it 
with care and it” religion and virtue; an employment, to which nature had not only given him a ſtronger 


tention, and not 
without judg- 
ment, as appears 


e wrote his two books of the Immortality of the foul in theſe times, and in the begin- — 


bent, but had fitted him better for it than for any other (t) VJ. And thence he con- th 


from his letters 


to Des Cartes only to that generation, but even to the moſt diſtant ages of the world [O]. 
upon 


cluded himſelf marked out, by a particular providence, to be ſerviceable this way, not 


hoe ( A good and 
— great deſign ; and he would have ſucceeded much better in it, had he not indulged his 
Collections. 


(33) Immorta- 


lity of che Soul, 


B. II. canto 3 


Theſe lines were 


fancy too much in ſome opinions [P]. It is certain his piety and learning were univer ſalt 


thing in th's fory, 


And thund'ring engines murderous balls out ſling ; 
And ſend men's groaning ghoſts to lower ſhade 

Of horrid hell: This the wide world doth bring 
To devaſtation ; makes mankind to fade : 
Such direful things doth falſe religion perſua.'e. 


But true religion ſprung from God above, 
Is like her fountain full of charity ; 


Embracing all things with a tender love ; 
Full of goad will and meek expectancy, 
Fall of true juſtice and ſure verity 
In heart and voice; free, large, even infinite ; 
Not wedged in ſtraight particularity, 
But graſping all in her vaſt active ſpright : 
Bright lamp of God ! that men would joy in thy 
pure light (33). 


] He had an uncommon eſteem for Des Cartes] 


— 


wrote upon the This ſhews itſelf upon all occaſions in his writings, but 


news of ſome 
ſore battle, 


© erected fabric.” 


hardly any where ſo ſtrongly as in the Second Laſh of 
Ahaz, where he makes uſe of it as a foil to ſet off the 
ineffable worth of his favourite principle the divine 
ſenſe ; thus, Nor am I become cold to my own 
poems, for I ſay, that hat divine ſpirit and life that 
* lies under them, is worth not only all the magic that 
thou pretendeſt to, but all that thou art ignorant of 
© beſides, yea, and Des Cartes's philoſophy to boot. 
Des Cartes's philoſophy is indeed a fine neat ſubtle 
* thing, but for the true ornament of the mind, bears 
no greater proportion to that principle I told you of, 
than the dry bones of a ſaake made up elegantly into 
* a hatband, is to the royal cloathing of Solomon. 
«* But other natural philoſophies in reſpect of Des Car- 
* tes's, are even leſs than a few chips of wood to a well 
Farther than this, in his Enthufi- 
aſme Triumphani, he ſays, Des Cartes, in drawing 
up his ſyſtem of the world, was inſpired, if any man 
ever was. Though this high opinion of Des Cartes's 
fyſtem may be thought to do little credit to our author's 
judgment at this time of day, yet it is well known 
that at the time when this was written, and long after- 
wards, that philoſophy was received at Cambridge with 
implicit faith; and it is as well known, that the au- 
thority of that philoſopher was founded and eſtabliſhed 
there by the reputation of Dr More. In the mean 
time, as to his expreſſion that Des Cartes was inſpired, 
it will be readily imputed by any reader of the doc- 
tor's works, to the ſtrength of his imagination, which 
never fails to riſe into a degree of poetical enthuſiaſm : 
and, however great his eſteem might be for that phi- 
loſopher, yet, it is certain it did no reſtrain him from 
making freely ſuch remarks and objections as occurred 
to him in reading his works. For inſtance, Des Cartes 
treating of the cauſe of colours, having aſſerted, that a 
few only of the rays of light are reflected from the ſur- 


(34) In bis Diop- face of the ſea water (34). Our doctor makes the fol- 


trics, Cap. its 
art, 2. 


lowing remark : nunquid igitur radiorum paucitas cæ- 
ruleum colorem generat videtur hoc haud ita conſonum 
præcadentibus. Quippe quod cum ſupra flatueris colores 
oriri ex varia proportione rotationis ſphærularum ad 
motum earundem redtum, & particulatim caruleum ex 
rotatione minore quam progreſſu proficiſci, quaſs in eo ip- 
ſo conſtaret ipſa cærulei coloris ratio; num tamen cau- 
ſam refers non tam ad rotationis deſectum, quam paucita- 
tem radiorum refulientium a ſuper ficie maris. Hie igitur 
quero, num ſentias nullam aliam efſe colorum rationem, 
greter cam quam ip/e tam ſubtiliter & ingenioſe expoſu- 
ifti, an & allis madis colores oriri poſfint, nulla babita 


y 
eſteemed; 


ratione rotationis gobularum motuſque rectilnei; præ- 
ſertim cum & ipſe innuis aquam marinam cæru ran, vi- 
deri ob paucitatem duntaxat radiorum (35). Here our 
author ſuggeſts, that the ſea colour might probably be 
owing to the paucity of the refleAed rays of light, with- 
out any regard to the rotation and progreſſive motion 
of the globules aſſigned by Des Cartes for the cauſe of 
colours; an opinion which is very conſiſtent with Sir 
Iſaac Newton's Theory of Colours. 

LV] He was peculiarly fitted for writing books. } His 
voice was ſomewhat inward, and ſo not fit for the pul- 
pit. Upon this account he uſed to ſay among his 
friends, that he ſhould not have known what to have 
done in the world, if he could not have preached at 
his fingers ends. And when ſome of the ſpiritualiſts 
preſſed him upon this point, he ſhewed ſome indigna- 
tion at it, and ſaid, he thought they would have him 

up upon a ftall, and thence preach to the people. 

t, ſays he, I have meaſured myſelf from the height 
to the depth, and know what I ought to do, and I do 
it (36). Mr Mede his fellow-collegian intimates, that 
writing was particularly troubleſome to himſelf, be- 
cauſe he could never be well contented with what he 
firſt did, but was apt to make everlaſting blots and 
changes in it (37). Whereas Dr More had this parti- 
cular in his way, that what he firſt did, muſt go uſual- 
ly as he firſt wrote it. His firſt draught, he would ſay, 
muſt ſtand, and if he ſaw any faults, it was not eaſy to 
him to correct them; indeed he could do it, but this 
was againſt the grain, and ſeldom ſeemed fo ſavoury to 
him as the reſt ®. The truth of this appears upon the 
face of his manuſcripts, which being all writ fair and 
foul with his own hand, there was generally a very 
even thread, and much cleanneſs of writing Though 
he uſed to ſay, that in writing his works, he was for- 


-ced to cut his way through a crowd of thoughts as 


through a wood, and that he threw off in his compo- 
fitions as much as would make an ordinary Philoſopher 
(38). However, he {id his thoughts were many times 
as clear as he could almoſt wiſh them to be (39), and 
that his dreams were often regular, ſo that he could 
ſtudy in them. 

[O] Marked by providence to be uſeful this way, c.] 
Dr More was not exempted from the common foible 
of authors, a good conceit of his own productions A 
natural fondneſs for theſe brats of the brain, ſome 
limbs at leaſt of which he ſaw cruſhed and maimed 
even is the cradle, kindled him into the warmeſt re- 
ſentment and indignation. In this temper he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf in a private letter to a friend. But aſ- 
{ure your ſelf chat truth which you ſo much kick againſt 
in my publick diſcourſes, nothing will ever get the aſ- 
cendant of, but it will at long run lay flat all the hypo- 
chondraical fanaticiſm in Chriſtendom f. And in 
the ſame temper he refers himſelf on another occaſion, 
to wiſe and peaceful poſterity z Per/picax & pacifica 
pofleritas, and to a very illuſtrious time in thoſe latter 
ages of the world both for wiſdom and piety : when 
he ſays he doubts not but his pains and ardor in pro- 
moting the publick good in ſome great inſtances, will 
be of uſe and approved. Sometimes he ſaid, that like 
the oſtrich he had laid his eggs in the ſand, which he 
hoped would prove vital and prolific in time (40). 
another place he writes thus: I thank God, I glory 
in nothing, but that I fec] myſelf an inſtrument in the 
hands of God to work the good of men (41). 


he once ſaid he had been ſhort as a fiery dart into the 
world, and he hoped he had hit the mark (42). 

[P] Had indulged his fancy too much in ſome ofini- 
en.] There is hardly a more conſpicuous inftance of 
the greatneſs and littleneſs of man than what the 
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45) dee the de- 
dication of it to 
Dr Sheldon, 
Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. 
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(47) Liſe, p. 
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eftcemedz upon which account he was cal 
reputation to it, before the eſtabliſhment 


led 
by 


doRor's example furniſhes. His learning, his virtue, his 
divine faith, his charity, and his humility, were a perfect 
contraſt to his groundleſs fancies, his monſtrouſly ab- 
ſurd doctrines, and his extravagant ſelf-conceit in . 
For in the firſt, becauſe his urine ſmelt like violets, and 
his body, eſpecially in the entrance on the ſpring ſea- 
ſon, had a ſweet odour, the ordinary fragrancy of re- 
dolent youth in healthy and temperate perſons, he 
conſtrued it to be a perfection peculiar to himſelf as a 
fayourite of heaven (43). However, this is nothing in 
compariſon of thoſe much greater favours which he 
every where talks of in his celeſtial converſe and com- 
munications ; of which not the leaſt extraordinary is 
the viſion (as it is called) of Theomanes, which, when 
ſome well wiſhers to him would have excuſed as only 
an ingenious invention to embelliſh his diſcourſe, he 
aſſerted to be no fiftion but a real thing, and what ſur- 

rized him without the leaſt defire or expeRation of his, 
in the very manner and circumſtances that he relates 
(44). His Enchiridion Metaphyficum he himſelf was 
ſenſible would be thought whimſical by moſt readers 
(45). But the account he gives of the ſtate of the 
world in the ſeventh chiliad, or thouſand years, has 
been generally thought to favour ſtrongly of enthuſi- 
aſm. I do verily conceive, ſays he, that there will be 
ſo great union betwixt God and man, that they ſhall 
not only partake of his ſpirit, but that the inhabitants 
of the etherial region will openly converſe with thoſe 
of the terreſtrial. And ſuch frequent converſation and 
ordinary viſits of our cordial friends of that other world, 
will take away all toil of life and the fear of death 
amongſt men: they being very chearful and pleaſant 
here in the body, and beipg well aſſured they ſhall be 
better when they are out of it : for heaven and earth 
ſhall then ſhake hands together, or become as one 
houſe ; and to die ſhall be accounted but to aſcend in- 
to a higher room. And tho? this diſpenſation for the 
preſent be but very ſparingly ſet on foot, yet I ſuppoſe 
there may ſome few have a glympſe of it. Concerning 
whom accompliſhed poſterity may happily utter ſome- 
thing anſwerable to that of our Saviour concerning A- 
braham, who taſted of Chriſtianity before Chriſt was 
come in the fleſh. Abraham ſaw my day and rejoiced 
at it. And without all doubt that plenitude of happi- 
neſs that hath been reſerved for future times, the pre- 
{age and preſentation of it, hath in all ages been a very 
great joy and triumph to all holy men and prophets 
46). The doctor not only thought himſelf extraordi- 
narily gifted for explaining the prophecies, but believ- 
ed that he was under the direction of a particular pro- 
vidence as to the time of his writing upon that ſubject. 
With regard to the firſt, when he was engaged in his 
expoſition of the Apocalypſe, he ſaid his nag was but 
over free, and went even faſter than he defired, but 
he thought it was the right way. And further, that 
all the time he was writing that piece, he ſeemed to be 
in the air (47). The other remark will be juſtified by 
his own words, when he tells us, that after he had 
finiſked his Antidote againſt Atheiſm, he thought at 
that time to have added a treatiſe concerning the di- 
vine providence And that he was ſufficiently furniſh- 
ed for it, but found himſelf very ſtrongly hindered and 


. entangled in his Thoughts in ſetting about it, which 
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(43, ILid, p. 131. 


(4e) Divine, 
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made him deſiſt: when yet, at the ſame time, he ſet 
about, ard finiſhed his Conjefura Cabaliſtica , in all 
appearance a more difficult province, with wonderful 
celerity and ſucceſs. This, he fays, he knew not the 
meaning of then, nor what to make of it ; but under- 
ſtood it afterwards, when upon his actual writing his 
divine dialogues, he perceived that before he was not 
ſuiciently ripe for it (48). Theſe laſt words ſeem par- 
ticularly to point to prophecies, ſince it is here he had 
his vifion juſt mentioned, which he declares to be con- 
ſonant both to Scripture and Philoſophy, and to be uſe- 
ful for digeſting all thoſe viſions in the Apocalypſe, that 
zppertain to the laſt trumpet into their right order, accor- 
ding to ſynchroniſm (49). And in the ſame place he 
profeſieth, he underſtands clearly the truth of ſeveral 
prophecies of the maineſt concernment (which yet many 
others pretend to be very obſcure) whether he will or 
no. And then he immediately declares, he is fo far 
from being enthuſiaſtical or fanatical, that whereas en- 
th.fiufmu is a falſe ſurmiſe of a man's ſelf, that he is in- 
ipired when he is not. He, on the contrary, doth dif- 
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into the Royal Society, in the view of giving 
the royal charter: for which purpoſe he was 


propoſed 


claim his being at any time inſpired, though a man 


would think ſometimes that he is. Thus, to avoid the 
imputation of enthuſiaſm, he confines the ſenſe of the 
word to a belief of having communications by the im- 
mediate act of the Holy Ghoſt ; but at the time 
he confeſſes it of himſelf in the ſenſe of ſupernatural 
communications, which we ſhall ſee preſently he was 
perſuaded were made to him according to God's 
pointment by his particular genius, like Socrates's daz- 
mon, and the whole tenour of the Platonic Philoſophy. 
In which view he once fignificantly faid, That 

was ſomething about us, that knew better than our- 
ſelves what we would be at (50). And beſides this he (50) Life, p. 133. 
related it very ſeriouſly, that from his infancy he had 

this thing wn rr on his mind : That as he 

lay one moonſhine night in the cradle awake, he was 

taken up by a matron-like perſon with a large Roman 

noſe, ſaluted, and depoſited there again (51). There (31 Thid- f. 134+ 
is a remarkable ftory of this kind related by Bodinus, 

of a perſon who aſſured that author he was conſtant! 

directed in all his actions by one of theſe genii or ſpi- 

rits, who communicated his hints by ſenſible raps upon 

ſomething that was near at hand, without ſpeaking at 

all, which it ſeems he was not empowered to do: and 

therefore, when the perſon once attempted to ſpeak to 

him, the ſpirit ſhut the door with that vehemence as 

if he had knocked upon it with a hammer, ſhewing 

thereby his diſlike of the matter. Bodinus enquired 

whether he did ever ſee the ſhape and form of the ſpi- 

rit, he told him, that while he was awake, he never 

ſaw any thing, but a certain light very bright and clear, 

and of a round compaſs and figure : but that once be- 

ing in great jeopardy of his life, and having heartily 

row to God, that he would be pleaſed to provide 

or his ſafety, about break of day, amidft his ſlumbering 

and waking, he ſpied on his bed, where he lay, a (52) Bodinus's 
young boy clad in a white garment, tinctured ſomewhat Magic. Demo- 
with a touch of purple, and of a viſage admirably nac. lib. I. c. b. 
beautiful and lively (52). Dr More, in deſcanting up- 
on this ſtory, f of the raptures of devotion that 
may be cauſed by a good ſpirit, and of the conſocia- 
tion of theſe genii in general, in ſuch a manner, and 
ſo applicable to himſelf, as to give room to ſuſpect his 
being conſcious of not a few ſenſations of this kind ; 
but he ſeems to be of opinion, that his genius united 
himſelf to his body like another ſoul, in which ſenſe it 
it is, that he here ſays how far a man ſhall be carried 
beyond himſelf by this redoub/ed ſoul in him, none, I 
think, can well conceive, unleſs they had the ri- 
ence of it (53). We would not be underſtood by any 
thing here ſaid, to deny, that Dr More, who was un- 
doubtedly a perſon of extraordinary piety might receive 
ſome extraordinary aſſiſtances. We are very ſenſible 
that the world has generally acknowledged, and ſeems 
to have experienced ſome extraordinary aſſiſtance 
and directions given to good men by the Deity prived of their 
(54). Our buſineſs is, and we intend nothing elſe, liberty. 

than to relate the fact how it has happened that the 


thinking writer 
delivers it as hin 
opinion, that 
men may be 
over-ruled in 
ſome of their 
acting ſo far, an 
even to be de- 


doctor's works did not anſwer his pious defign in wri- — 14 
ting them, and are at preſent fallen into a general ne- Lord to a young 
glect and diſ-eſteem. It is certain his expoſition of the Student in the 
prophecies are far from being approved by the beſt Di- Vniverfity, 
vines, and if to what has been already produced be xs 175%, f. 


added his doQrine concerning the pre · exiſtence of ſouls, 
the infinity of worlds, and the unmercenary love of (56) vis. At 
God ; we ſhall have the grounds of an obſervation Archbiſhop Shel- 
made by the noble author of the Characteriſtics, that 4902's table. Life 
* Dr More's Enchiridion Ethicum is a right good piece mh — 
of ſound morality, tho* the doctor himſelf in other 
* Engliſh pieces would not abide by it, but made dif- (5) purner's 
* ferent excurſions into other regions, and was perhaps Hiſtory of his 
* himſelf as great an enthuſiaſt as any of thoſe he own Times, 
* wrote againſt (55) * Notwithſtanding which, Dr Ou- — . Bi 
tram ſaid (56), that he looked upon Dr More as the ho- — 42 
lieſt perſon upon the face of the earth, and that when- the flody of Di- 
ever there was any more than ordinary occaſion for vinity, had been 
the exerciſe of prudence and virtue, he never knew *9vifed to read 
Dr More to fail. And Biſhop Burnet tells us, that he —— af 
was an open hearted and fincere Chriſtian Philoſopher, erwards made, 
who ſtudied to eftabliſh men in the great principles of bim a viſit at 
religion againſt atheiſm, that was then beginning to Cambridge, and 
in ground, chiefly by reaſon of the hypocriſy of 
me, and the fantaſtical conceits of the more fincere 
enthuſiaſts (57), Our author's own judgment of his 
35 M works 
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(n) This was aſ- 
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Our author's 
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| ſed as. a candidate. by Dr Wilkins and Dr Cudworth, June 4, 166r, and ele 
ellow foon after (/). In the fame view, when the deſign of a philoſophical rage 
the like kind at Cambridge was projected in 1684, Dr More was engaged to be a mem- 
ber (m). His writings were in ſo much vogue, that Mr Chiſhull, an eminent Bookſeller, 
declared, that for twenty years together, after the return of. King Charles the.Second, the 
Myſtery of Godlineſs and Dr More's other Works ruled all the Bookſellers in London (1). 
But the moſt diſtinguiſhed teſtimony of their worth was given by John Cock ſhuit, Eſq; 
of the Inner Temple, who by his laſt Will left three hundred pounds to have three of his 
22 pieces tranſlated into Latin. Theſe were his Myſtery of Godlineſs, Myſtery of 
niquity, and his Philoſophical Collections (o). This legacy induced our author, together 
with theſe, to put the reſt of his Engliſh works which he thought worth printing into that 
language; and the whole collection was publiſhed in 1679 in three large volumes in folio. 
In undertaking the tranſlation himſelf, his deſign was to appropriate Mr Cockſhuit's legacy 
to the founding of three ſcholarſhips in Chriſt's-college 3 but an unforeſeen accident depri- 
ved that ſociety of the intended benefaction [Q]. However, the doctor made up this loſs 
to the college by other donations in his life-time, and by the rectory of Ingoldſby above- 
mentioned, the perpetuity of which he left to it by his Will (p). - As ſoon as he had 
compleated this edition of his Works, it is very probable, that, according to his uſual 
cuſtom, he forbore writing for ſome time [R]; it is certain he never finiſhed any conſide- 
rable piece afterwards, He enjoyed in the general, though chequered with ſome illneſſes, 
an excellent habit both of body and mind ; but in 1686 he was ſeized in the ſummer with 


a ſlow fever, attended with an intermitting pulſe ; and one evening, after ſupper, was 


taken in the Combination-room very ill, and ſunk into a ſwoon. Yet he was not 
under any apprehenſions of danger, and as ſoon as he came perfectly to himſelf, he ſaid 
pleaſantly, his diſtemper was wind, but he hoped it would not carry him away in a ſtorm. 
However, not long after, he fell into a melancholy ſadneſs and lowneſs of ſpirits, and his 
fever increaſing the ſubſequent ſummer, he began to loſe his ſleep, and was under ſome 
apprehenſions of being deprived of his ſenſes, which yet he kept to the laſt, His ſtrength 
wore away gradually, and he went out of life in the ſame eaſy and calm way that he had 
paſſed always in it; inſomuch, that his nurſe was not ſenſible of the moment of his depar- 
ture, which happened about four or five o'clock in the morning, on the firſt of September 
1687, in the ſeventy-third year of his age. He continued writing to the laſt, and had 
then under his hands Medela Mundi, or a practical treatiſe, which he called in that title, 
The Cure of the World. As to his perſon, he was for ſtature of the middle ſize, inclining 
to tallneſs. His body was in the general well proportioned, though of a thin habit, and 
his countenance ſerene and lively. His complexion ſomewhat ruddy in the prime of life; 
and though it grew rather pale in his latter years, yet it was always clear and. ſpirited, and 
his eye hazle, and vivid as an eagle's. His temper was ſanguine, with a large mixture 
of melancholy. His picture was twice drawn, and the print of it prefixed to his writings. 
The firſt of theſe draughts, placed before his theological volume, was not well executed, 
and had not the true air or ſpirit of his countenance. The ſecond, by Loggan, is more 
lucky and exact, and contains in a ſufficient meaſure the real viſage of the doctor. The 
day before he died, his nephew, Gabriel More, being ſent for out of the country, came 
to him, and notwithſtanding what had paſſcd between them, was far from being grateful 
or eaſy ; the doctor was reconciled to him, made him his ſole executor, and left a very 
large addition of eſtate to him. This gentleman is ſince dead, and at his death left the 
main of his eſtate, as the doctor once intended to do, to charitable uſes. He buried his 
uncle decently September 3, 1687, in the chapel of Chriſt's-college (q), where he lies 
interred, tegether with Mr Mede and Dr Cudworth, the three illuſtrious and contempo- 
rary ornaments of that foundation. The doctor was poſſeſſed of an eaſy fortune, and, 
upon that account, not long before he died, ſaid, there were two things which he repented 
he had not done; one was, that he had not abſtained from wine, the other, that he had 


not lived a Fellow-Commoner in the college : 
7 had 


works was not much beſide the mark, that he ſhould 
be almoſt alone, but they were ſuch as might pleaſe 
a few melancholy perſons who loved their Creator 
(58). 

[2] An unforeſeen actident deprived the ſociety of 
the bencfaction.] Notwithſtanding the great vogue of 
our author's writings beforementioned, yet there had 
been ſo many editions of them ſeparately, and the 
world was ſo much ſtocked with them, that the Book- 
ſeller would not venture to undertake to print the two 
firſt volumes of this new edition in Latin, without hav- 
ing tw@bundred pounds advanced for it; and the te- 
— — was ſpent in defray ing the charges of 
the third (59). 

[R] He forbore writing for ſome time] After finiſh- 
ing ſome of his writings, he once ſaid pleaſantly 
enough, Now, for theſe three months, 1 will neither 
think a wiſe thought, nor ſpeak a wiſe word, nor do an 
ill thing. He was ſo greatly haraſſed with the toil and 
drudgery of writing at ſome times, that he reſolved 


againſt all ſuch undertakings for the future in hafte ; 
and being once deeply engaged, he ſaid, that when he 
got his hands again out of the fire, he would not very 
ſuddenly thruſt them in afreſh ; and, that as ſoon as 
he was free from his preſent incumbent buſineſs, 
his purpoſe was to recoil into that d:/pen/ation he was 
in before be wrote or publiſhed any thing to the world ; 
in which, ſays he, I very ſparingly ſo much as read 
any books, but ſought a more near union with a certain 


notwithſtanding, as to the firſt of theſe, he * 


life and ſenſe t, which I infinitely prefer, before the t This he ſome- 


dryneſs of mere reaſon, or the wantonne/s of the trim- times called em- 


meſt imagination. In a letter to Dr Worthington, 


_ phatically the 
Ma Sixth Senſe. Ses 


ſter of Jeſus College, he writes thus : „ am infinitely , Letters to 
pleaſed that I find my obligation of writing books cut Mr Norris. 


in pieces in me, and myſelf left free to my more pri- 
vate meditations. I have lived the ſervant of the pub- 
lick hitherto: it is a great eaſe to me to be manumit- 
ted thus, and left to the poliſhing of myſelf, and lick- 
ing myſelf whole of the wounds I have received ia theſe 


hot ſervices (6oF.” ; 4) Which 
| c 
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had once tried the experiment for a year, and ſound his conſtitution would not ſuffer it ; 
and, as to the latter, his chamber-door was an hoſpital to the needy. He alſo beſtowed 
ſeveral large and particular charities frequently, and he had given his nephew, whoſe for- 
tune was a long while ſtrait, not only all that time, but even to his death, the profits of a 
farm that he had of a good value in Lincolnſhire, beſides the 400 pounds left him b 
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Lady Conway already mentioned (7). And it is certain in the main, he looked back upon () Ibid. p. 35, 


his life with ſo much ſatisfaction, that he ſaid if he was to live it over again, he would 8 


do the very ſame things he had done. The writer of his life, who knew him well, has 
given a ſummary, as he calls it, of his character, in the following terms: I do verily 

believe, that never any man that was not more than human, had truer and more exalted 
apprehenſions of the divine nature than he had; deeper and more ſincere paſſions of love 
and of honour towards it; or, what is conſequent upon this, a more triumphant joy 
and ſatisfaction in it: that never any one had a greater and more admiring ſenſe of the 
whole boundleſs and moſt aſtoniſhing creation than he had (s) ; more enjoyment of 


degrees of wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and virtue, take it all together, than he did; lived a 
lite of greater or of truer happineſs upon this earth, or had more lively apprehenſions of 
the nature and glories of the life to come : that ſerved the Church of God with greater 
faithfulneſs and zral in what he did for it (c), or wiſhed better to that, or univerſal 
mankind, in all reſpects whatſoever, than he did; or hath left, in fine, greater marks 
of it, or better teſtimonies of all this, behind him 1n his publick writings. And when 
I have inſtanced in theſe, with his intire faith in, and all the high ſenſe he had of ho- 
nour and veneration for the perſon and ceconomy of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 1 know not 
* what I ſhould add more to compleat the virtues and perfections of a man (a). P 
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MORLEY (Greoncet], Biſhop of Worceſter, and afterwards of Wincheſter, in the 
laſt century, was ſon of Francis Morley, Eſq; by Sarah his wife, ſiſter to Sir John Den- 
ham, one of the Barons of the Exchequer, and born in Cheapſide, London, the 27th 
of February 1597. He loſt his father when ſix years of age, his mother at twelve, and 
that little patrimony which he was born to, by his father's being engaged for the pay- 
ment of ſome people's debts. Ar the age of fourteen he was elected one of the King's 
ſchotars in Weſtminſter-ſchool, and in the beginning of the year 1615, became a Student 
of Chriſt church in Oxford (a); where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1618; and that of Maſter, June 14th, 1621(5). After he had continued in 
that college ſeven years, in the degree of Maſter, he was invited by Robert Earl of Caer- 
narvan and his lady to be their domeſtick chaplain z and there he lived *cill he was forty 
three years old, 1. e. *cill the year 1640, without having or ſeeking any preferment in the 
Church. After that, he was preſented to the Rectory of Hartfield in Suſſex, which, be- 


ing a ſine- cure, he exchanged with Dr Richard Steuart, Clerk of the Cloſet to the King, 


for the Rectory of Mildenhall near Marlborough in Wiltſhire, But before this exchange, 
King Charlcs the Firſt, ro whom he was Chaplain in Ordinary, had given him a Canonry 
of Chriit-church, Oxon. in 164, which was the only preferment he ever deſired, and of 


which he gave the firſt year's profit to his Majeſty, towards the charge of the war, then 


begun. About that time, he preached one ot the firſt ſolemn ſermons before the Houſe 


of Commons; but fo little to their liking, that he was not commanded to print it, as all 
the other preachers had been. Notwithſtanding which, he was nominated one of the 
Aſſembly of Divines, being then Doctor in Divinity (which degree he took Novem- 
ber 1ſt, 1642.) (c) but he never appeared among them: On the contrary, he always re- 
mained with the King, and did him what ſervice he could. When his Majeſty was con- 
hned at Hampton-court, he employed the doctor to engage the Univerſity of Oxford not to 
ſubmit to the Parliamentary viſitation : which he managed with great ſucceſs AJ. Af- 
terwards, he was appointed by the Univerſity, with other aſſiſtants named by himſelf, to 
negotiate the execution of the articles agreed upon at᷑ the ſurrender of the Oxford-garriſon 
to the Parliament - forces; wherein he behaved with great addreſs (4) [BJ. In December 
1647, he was, by the Committee for reforming the Univerſity, voted out of his Canonry 
[C]. The ſecond of March following, his deprivation was publiſhed and declared; and 
ſoon after he was actually diſpoſſeſſed by force and violence. 


was threatened to be taken into cuſtody, for not obeying the orders of the Reforming 


Committee; 


A] Which he managed with great ſucceſi.] For the 
Convocation preſently paſſed an Act for that purpoſe, 
one only diſſenting; tho“ they were then under the 
power of the enemy, that is, the Parliament-forces 


one of the leaders in the Houſe of Commans, that he 
ſhould be permitted to keep all that he had, without 
being put to ſay or do, or ſubſcribe any thing againſt 
his conſcience, if he would then but give his word on- 
ly, that he would not actually appear againſt them 
and their proceedings (3). This was at firlt hearing a 
propoſal acceptable enough, but when he began to con- 
ſider with himſelf, that Dr Fell, Dr Sanderſon, Dr 
Hammond, Dr Gardiner, &c. would be gone, and no 
one left but Dr Wall; he choſe rather to ſuffer in ſuch 
good company, than tarry with thoſe whom the Par- 
liament ſhould nominate in their room (4). 


I). 

[B] Wherein he behaved with great addreſi.] For, 
by proper delays he contrived to gain time; ſo as 
that the Royaliſts might have opportunities of getting 
in their rents, and diſpoſing of themſelves ; inſtead of 
ſubmitting to the terms impoſed upon All by the Army 
+ 
(CJ December, 1647, he was - - - « voted out of 
his Canonry.] But he was offered, at the ſame time, by 
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mind again in it, charity and benignity towards it; that never any arrived to higher 01 


March 17th, 1647-8, he 


» 87. 
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(v) His Life, pe 
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(a) Wood, Ath. 
edit. 1721, Vol, 
II. col. 768. 


(6) Idem, Faſti, 
Vol. I, col, 209, 
218. 


(c Idem, Faſti, 
Vol, II. col. 29. 


ut ſup. col, 769. 


(3) Wood, id, 
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for that, or ſome other reaſon, afterwards actually impriſoned (e). 
permitted to attend upon the King at Newmarket, as 
one of his Chaplains (F); and he was alſo one of the Divines that aſſiſted his Majeſty» at 

in the iſle of Wight (g). 
death, and accompanied him to the ſcaffold on Tower hill (S). Af 
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In March $648-9, he prepared the 


„ Lara Cla- ter which, finding no manner of ſatisfaction in his native country, deprived as he was of 


* 


redon's Hit. all his poſſeſſions and of liberty of conſcience, he reſolved to go to King Charles the Sccond 
— V-p _ abroad, and not return home, *till the Conſtitution in Church and State were reſtored (i). 
He therefore left England in 1649, being in the 51ſt year of his age, and waited upon 
(z) Work the King, at the Hague, who received him very graciouſly ; and carried him from thence 
27069. into France with him, and afterwards to Breda. But the King not being permitted to 
83 take his own Divines along with him, when he ſet out upon his expedition into Scotland, 
2 a above, in June 1650; Dr Morley thereupon withdrew to the Hague, and, after a ſhort ſtay there, 
p- 272. went and lived with his friend Dr John Earle, at Antwerp, in the houfe of Sir Charles 
G He carries Coterel. After they had thus continued about a year together, Sir Charles being invited 
x30. with him, to be Steward to the Queen of Bohemia, and Dr Earle to attend upon James Duke of 
I York, in France, Dr Morley then removed into the family of the Lady Frances Hyde, 
to his Treatiſes, wife of Sir Edward Hyde, in the ſame city of Antwerp. And all the time he remained 
— there, which was about three or four years, he read the ſervice of the Church of England 
twice every day, catechized once a week, and adminiſtred the communion once a month 
to all the Engliſh in that city who would come to it; as he did afterwards at Breda, for 
(*) Wood, Ath. four years together in the ſame family (c). But betwixt his going from Antwerp and his 
pomp” | Bip coming to Breda, he officiated at the Hague, upwards of two years, as Chaplain to the 
orley's preface Queen of Bohemia, without expecting or receiving any reward (7), As he had been hap- 
Treatſes, 1682, py at home in the acquaintance and intimacy of the moſt valuable perſons [D], ſo was he 
40. alſo abroad in that of many learned men[E]. When all things were preparing for King 
(1) Wood, Ach. Charles the Second's reſtoration, Dr Morley was ſent over, two months before, as a very 
as above, cl. truſty perſon, to pave the way for that great event FJ. And, upon the King's return, 
769, 770. he was not only reſtored to his Canonry, but alſo promoted ſoon after to the Deanry of 
„ Konnte Chriſt- church, into which he was inſtalled July 27th, 1660 (m). No ſooner had he rein- 
— and ſtated the members of that college, which had been illegally ejected in 1648, and filled 
214 and Sacre up the other vacant places; but he was nominated to the Biſhoprick of Worceſter, into * "way 
of che cathe Which he was elected the gth of October 1660, confirmed the 23d, and conſecrated the ings of the Cup 
Be. Willis, 10 28th of the ſame month (n) [G]. : In the year 1661, he was one of the principal managers, — ds, 
Val. 11. p. 44% at the Conference between the Epiſcopal and Preſbyterian Divines [II], commiſſioned un- #5: nt RB 
(*) Willis, as a- der the great ſeal to review the Liturgy (o). Some time after, he was made Dean of his ; 
bore, Vol. l. p Majeſty's royal Chapel: And, upon the death of Dr Duppa, in 1662, tranſlated to the (#) Wood, ath 
= Biſhoprick of Wincheſter ; being confirmed therein the 14th of May (p); to which fee 3 = 
he 
[Di A he had been happy at home in the arquain- * along with him. So that with this groundleſs fear I 
Hance and intimacy of the moſt valuable perſons.) He * found many very conſiderable and very mach intereſt - 
had been firſt known to the world as a friend of the * ed perſons to be poſſeſſed, when I was ſent into Eng- 
Lord Falkland's; which was then enough to raiſe a * land, about two months before the King's return; 
(5) Burnet's man's character (5). And the chief of his other ac- * moſt of which time I ſpent in undeceiving all I met 
Hift. of his own quaintance, were, Sir Francis Wenman of Oxford- * with, eſpecially the heads and leaders of the Preſby- 
Time, — vol. ire, Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon : terian and Independent Parties (who ſeem'd to be 
42 Dr Henry Hammond; Dr R. Sanderſon, afterwards * molt affraid of ſuch a change) by aſſuring them that 
Biſhop of Lincoln; Mr W. Chillingworth ; Dr Gil- * thoſe Miſreports they had heard of the King and his 
bert Sheldon, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; * Brothers, were nothing elſe but the malicious Inven- 
(6) Wood, Ach. Dr Earle, fince Biſhop of Saliſbury, &c. (6). tions of thoſe, that were either in fa or in con/ent the 
as eve, col. [LE] So was he alſo abroad in that of many learned Marderers of their Father, and conſequently irrecon- 
vom men.] Eſpecially, the moſt famous Samuel Bochart, * cilable and implacable Enemies unto his Children. 
Claud. Salmaſius, Daniel Heinfius, Andrew Rivet, * For (ſaid I) to my certain knowledge, who was al- 
(7) Wood, bia. Cornel. Trigland, A. (7). * molt always an eye-witneſs of their ations, the King 
| [PF] Dr Morley was ſent over, - - - to pave the way and both his Brothers did not only by their Profe/- 
for that great event.) Chancellor Hyde ſent him over, * fon, but by their Practice, declare and teſtify them- 
upon the view of things working towards a Reſtora- ſelves to be true ſons of the Church of England (even 
tion, with letters from the King and himſelf, to the in the midit of its enemies) by coming daily to our 
leading Men in this nation. The doctor talked much Prayers, and weekly to our Sermons, and frequently 
with the Preſbyterians of Moderation in general, but to our Communions (10).'—But, the event ſhewed, Ao 
would enter into no particulars: Only he took care to that the doctor was miſtaken in his judgment of n the Dues 
let them know he was a Calviniſt ; and they had the them. * of Vork, printed 
beſt opinion of ſuch of the Church of England, as were [G] And conſecrated the 28th of the ſame month.] He with his other 
($) Burnet's of that perſuaſion (8). Part of his errand, was alſo, to was inthronized the 2 1ſt of September following, with Work% 
Hift. of — 4 allay the too great heat which ſome of the Royaliſts fell great ſolemnity; as the Reader, curious in ſuch things, 
Lay edit. $50, into, at that unſeaſonable juncture; and which they may ſee in Biſhop Kennett's Regiſter and Chronicle 
; ſhewed, eſpecially, in uttering threats in their ſer- (11).” | (rn) P. 5355 
mons, and upon other occaſions, againſt thoſe who had [H] He wat one of the principal managers, at the 53% 
hitherto had the power of doing hurt, and were not Conference between the Epiſcopal and * Di- 
yet ſo much deprived of it, that they ought to be un- wines ] So Mr Baxter informs us, in theſe words. 
(9) Appendix to dervalued (9). But his chief buſineſs, was, to confute © Biſhop Morley over-ruled the whole buſineſs ; and 
k's Life, the report, ſpread by the diſaffected, That King did intereſt himſelf in it deeplier than the reſt, and : 
No. 39. P. 515. Charles the Second was a Papiſt, and would bring back was of a hotter ſpirit and a readier tongue (12).%— (12) R. _ 
Popery with him. This we learn from the doctor him- Or, as he expreſſes it ſoon after, Biſhop Morley was Life. by ; 
ſelf. * The King's enemies (ſays he) gave out, that * oft there, but not conſtantly, and with free and flu- * 34 
the King, by living ſo long abroad in Popiſh coun- ent words, with much earneſtneſs, was the chief 
tries, was ſo corrupted in his Religion, that if he $ ſpeaker of all. the Biſhops.” 1355 
« were ſuffered to return, he would bring home Popery f 
5 | | [1] To 
\ 


:» a friend t 

„ Which 
are Biſhop Bur- 
net's words, p- 
247+ 


(w) See Paxter's 
Life, P. ü. p- 
218. 


(x) Abride went 
of Raxter's Lite, 
Vol. I. p. 171. 

Vol II. p. 21. 
Account, p. 344 


13) Wood, Ath. 


28 above, col. 
770, 771. 


(14) See J. 
Walker, as 
above, p · 106. 


command. 
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he became a great — As he enjoyed great affluence, he ſpent the remainder 
of his days in repeated acts of beneficence and charity. Among other inftances of it, he 
gave a hundred pounds a year to Chriſt-church in Oxford, the place of his education, for 
the publick uſe of that college (3): And founded, in Pembroke · college in the ſame uni- 
verſity, three ſcholarſhips for the iſle of Jerſey, and two ſcholarſhips for Guernſey, of ten 
pounds per annum each (r) KJ. Having enjoyed an honourable eaſe and quiet for many 
years; and by temperance and regular exerciſe arrived to a good old age of eighty-ſix 
years, eight months, and upwards, he died at Farnham-caſtle, October 29th, 1684, 
and was buried in Wincheſter Cathedral. He was a good and pious man (5), to which 


. Biſhop Burnet adds (7), of a very exemplary life, but extream paſſionate, and very ob- 


* ſtinate;* however, very honeſt. * Before the wars, he was thought a friend to the Pu- 
« ritansz* and tho? the il] uſage he received from them, which forced him into exile, 
ſoured his temper in ſome degree, yet, after his promotion,“ he cannot juſtly be ſaid, 


in which they were publiſhed. 


to free himſelf from all ſuſpicion of that kind («):* * For, in the general = of ſome 


(w), he was a moderate orthodox man.” And Dr Calamy gives ſcver 
his remarkable Moderation towards Diſſenters (x). 
unſhaken Loyalty; and a faithful ſon of the Church of England, notwithſtandin 
The conſtitution of his body was excellent. 


diſcouragements or perſecutions, 


al inſtances, of 
But waving this; He was a man of 


S any 


For, in 


the 74th year of his age, and even after, he was without any remarkable decay, either in 
his limbs or ſenſes. His uſual courſe then was, to riſe about five o'clock in the morning, 
winter and ſummer, and to go to bed about eleven at night, and in the coldeſt mornings 


never to have a fire, or warm his bed at night. 


He eat but once in twenty four hours, and 


never had either gout, ſtone, ſtrangury, or head-ach, but enjoyed almoſt a conſtant health /y) Wood, Ath. 


from his infancy 3 ſo that he never kept his bed but twice for any ſickneſs (y). 
a hard ſtudent; however he publiſhed but a few things [ L]. 


With regard to ſome of his 


as above, col. 
He was 51. 


notions, eſpecially about Predeſtination, he was a ſtrict Calviniſt, and eſteemed one of the % ponds ite 


main patrons of thoſe of that perſuaſion (z). 


[1] To which See he became a great benefactor.] 
When the King granted him that Biſhoprick, he ſaid, 
He [Dr Morley] would never be the richer for it.” 
And that ſaying he fully verified. Since, beſides his 
great expences in building and repairing the Epiſcopal 
palace at Wincheſter, he laid out much more than the 
ſupplies given him by Parliament, in the Act im- 
powering him to leaſe out Waltham Park, and the ſite 
of Wincheſter-kouſe in Southwark. For, he ſpent 
eight thouſand pounds and upwards, in repairing Farn- 
ham - caſtle: and above four thouſand pounds, in pur- 
chaſing Wincheſter-houſe, at Chelſey. to annex to his 
See At the ſame time he hardly purchaſed any thing 
for himſelf, as if he had taken more care to enrich the 
Poor, and others, than Himſelf (13). 

[X] Of ten pound: per annum each.) He alſo gave, 
at {ezeral times, upwards of 1800 J. to the church of 
St Paul's in London (14): And bequeathed in his will 
one thouſand pounds, for the purchaſing of fifty pounds 
a year: out of which he gave twenty pounds per an- 
num, for an augmentation to the Vicarage of Farnham 
in Surrey ; twenty pounds per ann. for an augmenta- 
tion of maintenance to the two pariſh churches withm 
the town of Guilford in Surrey: and the remaining 
ten pounds to the Vicarage of Horſwell, in the ſame 
county. 

[L] He publiſhed but a few things.) The following 
is an exact liſt of them, according to the order of time 
. * A ſermon preach- 
* ed at the magnificent Coronation of the moſt high 
* and mighty Prince, King Charles the Second, at the 
« collegiate Church of St Peter's Weſtminſter, April 
23d, 1661. 4to.” Publiſhed by his Majeſty's ſpecial 
In the Dedication to the King, the au- 
thor ſays, That he was now paſt his great climaQeri- 
cal, and this was the firſt time that ever he appeared 
in print. II. Letter to a Friend in vindication of 
* himſelf from Mr Baxter's Calumny. Lond. 1662. 4to. 
This was occaſioned by a book of Mr Baxter's, intitu- 
led, The Miſchiefs 
Self- Acquaintance ; opened in divers Sermons at St Dun- 
fan's 2 In the dedication of which, to his late 
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Self-ignorance and Benefits of 


pariſhioners of Kiderminſter in Worceſterſhire, he had 
given a falſe and partial account of the late Conference 
at the Savoy. III. Epiftola apolozetica & parænetica 
ad Theologum quendam Belgam ſcripta, written at Breda, 
June 7th, 1659. Lond. 1663. 4to. reprinted in 1683, 
under this title, Epiflola ad virum clariſſimum D. Cor- 
nelium Triglandium, unum ex Paſtoribus Hagienfibus, & 
Principi — 4 ts, conſcripta, in qua agitur de 
Seren. regis Car. II. erga reformatam religionem affec- 
tu. IV. The ſum of a ſhort Conference betwixt Fa- 
* ther Darcey, a Jeſuit, and Dr Morley at Bruſſels, 
* June 23d, 1649.” fila Now. V. An Argument 
drawn from the Evidence and Certainty of Senſe, 
_ the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. VI. 

indication of the Argument drawn from Senſe 
againſt Tranſubſtantiation, from a pretended Anſwer 
to it, by the author of a pamphlet called, 4 Treati/e 
* of the Nature of Catholic Faith and Hereſy. VII. 
* Anſwer to Father Crefly's Letter.” Written in 1662. 
VIII. Sermon before the King at Whitehall, Novem. 
5th, 1667. on 1 Cor. xiv. 33. IX. Anſwer to a Let- 
ter written by a Romiſh Prieſt, 1676. X. Letter to 
Anne Ducheſs of York, ſome few months before her 
death, written Jan. 24th, 1670. XI. Ad clariſimum 
virum Janum Ulitium Epiſtolæ dur, de invocatione 
SanSorum. Written July 1ſt, 1659. All the afore- 
ſaid pieces, except the iſt and 24 were printed - 
ther in 1683, 4to.— XII © Letter to the Earl of Angle- 


above, p. 247» 


© ſey, of the means to keep out Popery, and the only 


© effetual expedient to hinder the growth thereof.” 
Lond. 1683. At the end of A true Account of the 
whole Proceedings betwwixt James Duke of Ormond, 
and Arthur Ear! of Angleſey. fol. XIII. * Vindica- 
tion of himſelf from divers falſe, ſcandalous, and in- 
« jurious Reflections made upon him by Mr Richard 
0 in ſeveral of his writings.” Lond. 1683, 4to. 
XIV. He made alſo an Epitaph for King James the 
Firſt, 1625 ; which was printed at the end of Archbi- 

Spotſwood's Hiftory of the Church of Scotland. 
XV. And is likewiſe ſaid, to have been the author of 
A Character of King Charles the Second.“ Lond. 
1660. in one ſheet, 4to (15). 


MORTON 


(15) Wood, Ach. 
as above, col. 
77277. 
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MORTON {Trow as}, a learned Divine in the laſt century [4], ſucceſſively Bi. 
ſhop of Cheſter, of Lichfield and Durham; was the fixth of nineteen 


31 80 


„and of 
children, of Mr Richard Morton, mercer and Alderman of York, by Elizabeth Leedale 
his only wife [B] He was born in York, March 2oth, 1564 (a) ; and educated firſt in 
that city C J, and afterwards at Halifax (5). In the year 1582, he was ſent to St John's. 


(a) A Summarie 
Account of the 
holy Life and 


happy Death of college in Cambridge, and put under the tuition of Mr Antony Higgons, long after Dean 
Faen Re7+ of Rippon, and a good benefactor to the college: who, quitting the univerſity for Church- 
Lucy — we preferments, left Mr Morton under the care of Mr Henry Nelſon, afterward Rector of 
Deeſme „, Hougham in Lincoloſhire, that lived to ſee his pupil advanced to the Biſhoprick of Dur- 
S- 3 ham, and many years after. In the beginning of November 1584, he was elected Scho- 
1660, te. p, lar of the houſe, into a place of Conſtable's foundation, peculiar to his own native coun- 
57, 58, 4. ty of York; and in 1586, took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, and that of Maſter 
5) Berwick, p. in 15903 having performed all exerciſes requiſite to each degree with great approbation 
(2 and Life of and applauſe. He continued his ſtudies in the college at his father's charge, above two 
bo, Rüben of Years after he was Maſter of Arts: And then, March 17th, 1592, was admitted Fellow 
Dureſme, by R. into a place of Dr Keyton's foundation, merely on account of his merit, againſt eight 
B. oby way competitors for the place. About the ſame time he was choſen Logic-LeQurer for the 
tary to his Lord- univerſity, which office he diſcharged with great diligence and ability, as appeared by his 
Ein) lectures fairly written, which were found among his papers after his deceaſe (c). In the 
Naylor, bs ſame year 1592, he was ordained Deacon, and the year following Prieſt, by Dr How- 
8 land Biſhop of Peterborough. For about five years after this he continued in the college, 
1669, 8v0. p. proſecuting his private ſtudies, and inſtructing his pupils. He took the degree of Ba- 
* chelor of Pivioicy in 1398; and about the ſame time obtained the Rectory of Long- 
(% Barwick, p. Marſton, near York (d), which was procured him by his father (e). But his parts 
5 A and worth would not ſuffer him to lie hid in a country cure. For, the Earl o Hunting- 
p. 5, 6, . don, Lord Preſident of the Council of the North, had made him his Chaplain, on 
( Barwick, Account of his dexterity and acuteneſs in-diſputing with the Romiſh Recuſants [D]. 
b. 66. Upon the death of that Earl, he returned again to his privacy at Marſton, where he 
00 Life by R. B. continued not long, before the Lord Sheffield, who ſucceeded- as Lord Preſident, 
5. U. commanded him to hold a publick Conference, before his Lordſhip and the Coun- 
cil, at the Manor-houſe in York, with two Romiſh Recuſants then priſoners in the caſtle; 
45x wag which he performed with great ſatis faction to the numerous auditors. In 1602 the plague 
Life by R. 3. raging violently at York, he behaved himſelf with great charity and uncommon cou 
Song towards the poor ſick and diſtreſſed (/) EI. The ſame, or the following year (g), Ralph 
(e) Life by x. Lord Eure being appointed by Queen Elizabeth Embaſſador extraordinary to the Em- 
— 77 of Germany, and the King of Denmark, took him for his Chaplain, together with 
wick, p. 68, Mr Richard Crakanthorp [FJ]. Mr Morton, deſirous of improving himſelf by ſeeing fo- 
| reign 
[4] 4 harned Divine in the laſt century] We are [E] In 1602, the plague raging at York, be behawed 
told, that his © coat of arms and pedigree ſhew him to with great charity towards the poor, c.] The poorer 
© be of the ſame original and ſtock, with that eminent fort of the infected being turned out of the city, had 
«* prelate and wiſe ſtateſman John Morton, Biſhop of booths erefed for them on Hob-moore, near the 
N Ely and Lord Chancellor of England, afterward city ; for whoſe comfort and relief in that fatal extre- 
* Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Cardinal, in the mity, Mr Morton often repaired to them from Marſton 
© reign of King Henry the Seventh; by whoſe ma- to preach unto them, and to miniſter conſolation to 
nagement the two Houſes of York and Lancaſter their languiſhing foules ; having, withall, proviſions of 
© were united. From whence it may be concluded, meat carried with him in ſacks, to relieve the pooreſt 
© his anceſtors could not be obſcure, at leaſt, ſince this fort with. But, as often as he went thither, he ſuffer- 
* Cardinal's time; for, ſuch perſons as he ſeldom left ed not any ſervant to attend him, but himſelf ſaddled 
their kindred without ſome conſiderable preferments.” and unſaddled his horſe, and had a private door made 
Undoubtedly he was deſcended from Thomas and John through the wall of his ſtudy (being the utmoſt part of 
* Morton, whom the Cardinal made his Heirs, as be- the houſe) for prevention, leſt he might _ 
i) Budden Vita ing Sons to two of his brothers (1)." Certain it is, Contagion with him, and indanger his whole family en 
ob. Morteni that Sir Thomas Morton of Dorſetſhire, who reckon- (7). (7) ** 
Archiep, Can - ; ed his deſcent from one of them, ſought out our - [F] Mr Richard Crakanthorp.) This learned man Se alla r- 
tuar, p. 30. * thor, and — 5 and defired his 2 8 or — 4 — in * ; wick, p. 68. 
of nteance, en ter appeared in prin in Queen's co , Oxon. in ear 1 
6 5 belies ho aſcended to any — and elected Fellow of the ſame in 1598. Afier his — 

(2) Barwick, as * nency in the Church (2). | turn from m_— Lord Eure in Germany, be be- 

above, f. 61, [BI By Elizabeth Leedale bis only wwife.] She was a came Chaplain to Dr Thomas Ravis Biſhop of London, 
Gentlewoman of a very * 4 deſcended from and to King James the Firſt. The Biſhop living but 
the Yalvaſors by the mother's ſide: And by whom not à very little time, could give Mr Crakanthorp no pre- 
only the Valvaſors, but the Langdales alſo, and ot ferment ; but by his ſacceſſor Biſhop King, he was col- 
Gentlemen of eminent worth in Yorkſhire, acknow- lated to the ReQtory of Packleſham in Efſex ; and by 

(3) Barwick, p. ledged themſelves to be of his kindred (3). Sir John Leveſon (whoſe three ſons were educated at 

$3. CJ And educated firſt in that city.] At this place, 's.college) he was preſented to the of 
he for School-fellows, among others, Sir Thomas Black Notley in the ſame county ; which was all the : 
Cheke, ſon to the learned Sir John Cheke, tutor t he ever had (8). He died in 1624. He e Nerve 
to King Edward the Sixth, and the infamous Guy Faux, publiſhed three Sermons : And ＋ ms ſeveral pie- 28 459+ 

(% Barwick, 5. noted for his dark lanthorn, and the part he aQted in the ces in c and Philoſophy ; as alſo againft the Pa- 

63. aod Life by Gun-powder-plot (4). piſts. amely, * Juſtinian the Emperor defended 
X. B. p. 3, 4+ [D] On account of his dexterity and acuteneſi in diſ- ngainſt Cardinal Baronius. Lond. 1616, 4to, De- 


(5) Ek. x. vince the Popiſh Recuſants by ar 


11. 


— with the Romiſh Recuſants.] For Queen Eliza- 
th had given expreſs command to that Earl, to con- 


ments rather than 


ſuppreſs them by force; and this ſhe expreſſed (as his 


© fence of Conſtantine, with a Treatiſe of the Pope's 
Monarchy. Lond. 1621, 4to.” Defenfio 
Anglicans contra M. Anton. de Dominis 


Archiep. Spalatenfis injuriat. Lond. 1625, 4to ; . 
liſhed by Br 4 pos 


6) Barwick, a» Ldbip was wont to fay) in the words of the Prophet Barkham. Figilixs dormitans, Rome's 
0) * — W (5): Nolo mortem peccatoris, I have no pleaſure in the overthrown : Of, a Treatiſe of the ſirſt general Coun- 
„b. 67, Cath of the wicked (6) eil held at Conſtantinople, An. 553, * 


reign countries, readily ac 


at the death of the Queen. 


{y) Wood Ath. 
edit. 1921, Vol. 
I, cal. 491» 


(10) P. 75, 76. 


(11) A above, 
Þ 333» 


(12) Barwick, 
5. 78, 79, 132, 
133. 
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ed of the employment. While the Embaſſador ſtayed at 
Bremen, he obtained leave from him, to vifit ſome of the chief cities and univerſities in 


Germany; which brought him to the knowledge and acquaintance of ſeveral learned men. 
His ſtay in thoſe parts was the ſhorter, becauſe the Embaſſador's commiſſion determined 
However, he improved his time ſo well, partly in furniſhing 
his own library with books at Frankfort and elſewhere, but chiefly in his converſation 
with learned men, and the obſervations he made, that he always highly valued that o 
portunity. At his return, he became domeſtic Chaplain to Roger Earl of Rutland; 
which place he liked not only for the fake of the privacy, but alſo becauſe it brought him 15. 
— nearer London than before (5). In 1606, he took the Degree of Doctor in Di- 3) Life by RB. 
vinity z which brought him into the acquaintance and eſteem of Dr John Overall, the > me. - 


6 
= 


CT 


3181 


Regius Profeſſor at Cambridge. About the ſame time he was ſworn Chaplain in ordinary 3 
to King James the Firſt, and by him preſented to the Dean . 


1607 (i), through Archbiſhop Bancroft's recommendation (x). While he was Dean there, 
the Lord Eure, Lord Preſident of Wales, nominated him one of his Majeſty's Counſel 


for the Marches. 


In his firſt journey to Glouceſter, he went by Oxford at the Act- time, 
and was incorporated there Doctor in Divinity July 12th, 1606 (H. 


After he had con- 


ick, p. 7. 
Willis's Sur- 


ery of Glouceſter, June 22d, vey of the > 
P- 729+ 


k) Life by R. B. 
2 


tinued about three years Dean of Glouceſter, he was removed to the Deanery of Winche- (!) Barwick, f. 
ſter, into which he was inſtalled June 3d, 1609(m). And Dr Thomas Bilſon, then Bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, collated him to the Rectory of Alresford (n). About the ſame time, 
Dr Sutcliffe Dean of Fxeter founding a college at Chelſey, for a certain number of Di- 
vines, to be employed in anſwering the books diſperſed by Popiſh emiſſaries, our learned * * 75. 

Doctor was appointed one of the Fellows (o). In 1610, July 21ſt, Archbiſhop Mat- (m) Le Neve 
thews gave him a Prebend in the church of York (p). The ſame year, he preached a Fatt, &c. p. 
Sermon before the Convocation at St Paul's, on Matt. v. 13. and was to have been cho- 
ſen Prolocutor of the Lower Houſe, had he not modeſtly declined it, to make room for 
a friend of his. Theſe and the like publick employments bringing him frequently to Lon- 
don, he lodged at the Deanery houſe of St Pauls, upon the invitation of Dr Overall then 
Dean of that church: where he became acquainted with the learned Ifaac Caſaubon, who 


was entertained and patronized by the ſame worthy Dean, 

it was, that a monument was afterwards erected to Caſaubon's memory, in Weſtminſter- 
In the beginning of the year 1616, our learned Doctor was nominated Bi- (,) 

ſhop of Cheſter [G, and conſecrated July 7th, 1616; having with that biſhoprick the 


of Stopford in commendam (r). He went, as ſoon as he conveniently could, in- 
to his Dioceſe, where he was received with great re] 


Abbey (q) 


R 


And at Dr Morton's charge 


pect : and took all proper pains to re- 


duce and ſatisfy both the Nonconformiſts [H], and the Popiſh Recuſants { 1], with whom 


71. 

Life by R. B. 

p. 46, 27, Ke. 
and Weod Fafti, 
edit. 1721, Vols 


(») Barwick, p. 
72. 


(e) Liſe by R. B. 
p. 36, 37. 


(r) Br. Willis, 
as above, p. 131. 
Barwick 


b 34. 
thoſe ; 
the „in the time of Pope Vigilius Lond. It was no ſmall policy in the leaders of the Popiſh 
1631, He left alſo ſeveral pieces in manuſcript party, to keep the people from Church by dancing 
| * and other recreations, even in the time of divine ſer- 


9) In the beginning of the year 1616, our learned 
Doctor was nominated Biſhop of Chefter,} Dr Barwick 
fays (10), the King nominated him in the year 1615. 
And infinuates, as if, through an obſtacle that aroſe, 
and the new Prelate's jndifferency, it was a long time 
before he was conſecrated ; that is, about a year and a 
half. But it appears from Dr Brown Willis (11), that 
Gerrard Maſſie, who was nominated to that See, died 
January 16th, 1615, by which he unqueſtionably 
means 1615-16, according to our Engliſh way of com- 
putation. And therefore, there could be but a decent 
time, not quite half a year, between Biſhop Morton's 
nomination and conſecration. 

[H] And took all proper pains to reduce and ſatisfy, 
both the Nonconformifts, c.] At his firſt coming to 
his Dioceſe, he found in it great numbers of Noncon- 
formiſts, whoſe Perverſeneſs and Obſtinacy were ex- 
treme. Therefore, his firſt care, was, to endeavour 
to reduce them to the Church; wherein he uſed no 
leſs of fatherly Mildneſs towards them, than ſtrength 
of A t againſt them. . For, having cited before 
him ſuch of the Clergy as were the chief of that party, 
(whereof the principal ring-leader was one Mr Hynd) 
he firſt enquired of them the reaſon of their Noncon- 
formity ; which when he underſtood to be, The u/e of 
the Surplice, the Croſs at Baptiſm, and the Ring in 
Marriage ; he was content himſelf to endeavour their 
ſatisfaction, in a publick and ſolemn Conference with 
them upon thoſe three points. But their perverſeneſs 
fruſtrating his expeRation and defires, he publiſhed, 
for the common good, a Re/ation of that Conference, 
with ſome additions; intitling it, A Defence of the 
© Innocency of the three Ceremonies of the Church of 


vice, eſpecially on holy-days, and the Lord"s-day in 
* the afternoon : By which means they kept the peo- 
* ple in ignorance and luke-warmneſs, and ſo made 
* them the more capable to be wrought apon by their 
* emiſlaries. This groſs abuſe our Biſhop endeavoured 
to redreſs in his primary viſitation.” But as Kin 
James the Firſt was returning out of Scotland throug 
2 in 1617, this —w repreſented to 
im as a very — N ome of his cour- 
tiers who 4 — ourable to the Popiſh party. 
His readineſs to hear any complaint againſt what was 
called a * publick grievance, encouraged ſome to ſo 
much boldneſs the next Lord's-day after, as even to 
* diſturb the publick worſhip and ſervice of God, 
* their piping and dancing within the hearing of 
* thoſe that were at church ; whereof the King being 
* fully informed by our Biſhop, utterly diſavowed any 
* thoughts or intention of encouraging ſach prophane- 
* neſs: and therefore left them that were guilty of it 
to the Biſhop's cenſure ; which he inflicted only up- 
* on one, that was the ring leader.” There wanted not 
ſome ſtill to complain to the King of the Biſhop's 
ings herein * as rigorous and tyrannical ; con- 
* fidering that the chief thing they deficed was only 
* ſome innocent recreation for ſervants and other in- 
* feriour people on the Lord's-day and holy-days, 
* whoſe laborious callings deprived them of it at all 
* other times z and thereupon to ſollicit his Majeſty 
© for ſome favour therein, and the rather becauſe it 
the general defire of moſt of that country. 
hich the King finding to be true apon enquiry, 
—— ve them ſatisfaction therein, he con- 
with 


orton, Biſhop of that Dioceſe, how 
_ land, &c.* Lond. 1619, 4to (12). he might ſatisfy their defires without endangeri 
1 And the Popiſh Recuſants ] He applied himſelf * this liberty to be turned into licentiouſneſi. e Bi- 
alſo earneſtly to curb and reſtrain them, particularly * ſhop hereupon conſidered of fix Limitations or Re- 
trial 


in one inſtance; which rendered them very popular, 
and gained them many proſelytes. The caſe was this: 


by way of copdition, to be im upon 


* every man that ſhould enjoy the benefit of that liber- 
ty: 


(s) Barwick, p. thoſe 
78—14. 


(e) Willis, as a- mendam (t). 
bove, Vol. I. p biſhop of 


(13) Barwick, 


l * * =” 2 8 Er 


parts have 
the ſee of Lichfield and Coventry 


M O. RT O. N. 
generally abounded (3). On the 6th of March 1618, he was tranſlated to 
z holding with it the ReQory of Clifton-Camvil in com- 
About that time, he became acquainted with Antonio de Dominis, Arch- 


Spalato, who having renounced Po 
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was come over, and preferred in Eng- 


land, and uſed all the means he could, to diſſuade that inconſtant Prelate from returning 


back to Rome. 


But one of the moſt remarkable occurrences he was concerned in, whilit 


he continued in this ſee, was his detecting the impoſture of the Boy of Bilſon [X]. of 


t ty; which he preſented to the King in writing the 
next day: One, and it is thought to be the firſt, 
being added by another hand. 1. That all unlawful 
1 gun ſhould be prohibited on Sundays, as Bear and 
* Bull-baiting, interludes, and bowling at all times by 
* law prohibited to the meaner ſort of people. 2 
That all ſuch known Recuſants, either men or women, 
© as abſtained from coming to church, or divine ſer- 
vice, ſhall be barred from this benefit and liberty ; 
they being therefore unworthy of any lawful recrea- 
tion after the ſaid ſervice, that will not firſt come to 
church and ſerve God. 3. All that were not pre- 
ſent at church at the ſervice of God before their go- 
ing to the ſaid recreations, though they conformed in 
religion, were alſo debarred this liberty. 4. All 
ſach as, in abuſe of this liberty, ſhould uſe theſe ex- 
erciſes before the end of all divine ſervices for that 
day, were to be preſented and ſharply puniſhed. 5. 
That every perſon ſhould reſort to his own pariſh 
church, to hear divine ſervice, 6. That each pariſh 
by itſelf ſhould uſe the ſaid recreation after divine 
ſervice, 7. That no offenſive weapons ſhould be 
carried or uſed in the ſaid times of recreation.” 
Theſe limitations were inſerted in King James's De- 
claration, Concerning lawful Sports to be uſed : dated 
May 24th, 169 regne. 

[X] But one of the moſi remarkable occurrences he 
was concerned in, whilſt he continued in this See, was 
bis detecting the impoſture of the Boy of Bilſon.) As this 
is one of the moſt notable impoſtures that ever was 
managed at any time, a 
not therefore be diſagreeable to the reader. —The im- 

ſtor's name was George Perry, or Purie, a boy of 

teen, ſon to a poor man, of a village named Bilſon 
near Wolverhampton in Staffordſhire ; from whence 
he came to be known by the appellation of the Boy of 
Bilſon. * He being by nature very dull and uncapable 
of learning, and thereupon very unwilling to go 
© to ſchool, was wrought upon by ſome Romiſh 
© Prieſts in thoſe parts, to Fee himſelf from that 
© troubleſome taſk of going to ſchool, by counter- 
. © feiting himſelf to be poſſeſſed with a Devil; and 
* he had the promiſe of a very good reward into 
the in, if he would ſuffer himſelf to be diſpoſ- 
«© ſeſſed by their Exorciſms (13). Some Jeſuits accor- 
dingly vifited him, prayed by him, and uſed charms 
and exorciſms to drive the Devil away. But the Boy 
found ſo much ſweetneſs in the Eaſe and Profit of that 
kind of Life, that he would not be diſinchanted by 
them, though they beat and pinched him, and uſed 
him extremely ill, to make him deſiſt. The boy, in 
his fits, would rave againſt an old woinan dwelling near 
his father, intimating by figns and ghaſtly behaviour, 
that ſhe had ſent a ſpirit to torment him ; and in plain 
terms (when he was out of his fits) accuſed her to 
be a Witch, and the author of all his miſery. Where- 
upon, the woman was firſt examined by the Chancel- 
lor of the Dioceſe ; and afterwards being indifted for 
Witchcraft at Stafford aſſizes, Auguſt 1oth, 1620, was 
condemned to die. Biſhop Morton, who, as Juſtice 
of Peace was upon the Bench, being fully perſuaded in 
his own mind that the Boy did but counterfeit ; and 
hearing that ſome Romiſh prieſts had been tampering 
with him with their exorciſms; finding alſo very little 
reaſon produced why the witch ſhould uſe the child fo 
ill ; he was perſuaded, this was ſome juggling trick in 
the prieſts, for effecting their miraculous ends. 'There- 
fore he defired the Judge to reprieve the Woman till 
the next affizes, and he would take the boy home with 
him, and doubted not before that time to find out the 
bottom of ſome ſecret contrivance. Accordingly, the 
boy was carried to Eccleſhall-caſtle, the Biſhop's houſe, 


where his fits followed him with a deal of vio- 
lence : For being put out of his (having formerly 
all ſorts of people come to admire him, and now bei 


more carefully looked to) he grew ſullen, and wou 
not eat ſometimes in two or three days; fo that his 


ticular account of it may 


which 


belly was almoſt clung to his back ; and he had a new 
ſwelling about his throat, which never appeared be- 
fore; lay in his bed, ſometimes as it were ſenſeleſs, 
ſometimes ſtaring with his eyes, and foaming at the 
mouth, ſometimes ſtriking thoſe that ſtood near him; 
never ſpoke but in his fits, and then a ſtrange gibberiſh ; 
at other times he only muttered and made figns. The 
B:ſhop viſited him often, ſtriving ſometimes to ſoften 
him with gentleneſs ; at other times he handled him 
roughly, with threatnings, and even blows. And 
ſome of the people about him thruſt needles into his 
toes and fingers, betwixt the nails; clapt burning can- 
dles to his eye -lids; to divert him when he was in his 
fits : but he neither winched nor ſtirred. Thus he con- 
tinued almoſt a quarter of a year: At laſt, his urine 
grew ſo black, that the Phyſicians thought nature had left 

r uſual operations. This ſtruck the Biſhop very near, 
for fear the boy ſhould miſcarry under his hand ; there- 
fore he uſed all means poſſible, as well to preſerve him, 
as to diſcover him: but he reſolved, if his water con- 
tinued black, to fift the matter no further. To find 
out which, he ſet a truſty ſervant to watch him thro? 
a hole that looked into the chamber upon the bed, 
which the boy knew not of. The Biſhop going that 
morning with his family to a lecture, all things were 
very ſtill in the houſe; and the boy finding all quier, 
no noiſe about him, he lifts himſelf up, ſtares, and 
liſtens, and at length gets out of his bed, and in the 
ſtraw or mat under it, takes out an inkhorn, and makes 
water in the chamber-pot through a piece of the co:- 
ton in his hand ; another little piece of the cotton he 
puts into his prepuce, covering it with the ſkin, and 
that was for a reſerve, if he ſhould be forced to make 
water before company. Thus, having cunningly put 
himſelf in order, he hides the inkhorn again, and re- 
turns to his bed. The man that was appointed to 
watch, ſeeing all this, diſcovered it to the Biſhop at his 
coming home; who came to the boy preſently, and 
aſked him, How he did ? He, according to his man- 
ner, pointed to his water, looked ghaſtly on it, and 
muttered out his old howling tone. The Biſhop, that 
intended now to deal roundly with him, ſaid, Sirrah, 
you have ink in your bed ſtraw, which you make uſe 
of to black your water, and your knavery is found out ; 
and calling in his man, he took out the inkhorn from 
the place where the boy had hid it, and the man juſti- 
fied, that he ſaw him make water through the cotton 
which (with the Biſhop's threatening to ſend him to 
the houſe of correction) ſtruck the boy with ſuch a 
ſudden terror, that he roſe from his bed, fell upon his 
knees, and humbly beſought the Biſhop to pardon him, 
and he would diſcover to him the whole truth. And 
as he put on his cloaths, the Biſhop laid open the 
grievouſneſs of his fin, which wrought ſo upon him, 
that he melted into tears, crying to God for mercy. 
Then he confeſſed, that a pedlar with a pack on his 
back met him when he was going to ſchool, and with 
many enticing words perſuaded him to go to Mr Gift- 
ford's houſe, aſſuring him of good entertainment ; and 
by his allurements he went thither with him. Thee 
he found four Romiſh prieſts. who gave him money, 
and many fair words, promiſing him great matters, if 
he would be conformable to their inſtrudtions. "They 
were three days teaching him how to demean himſelf, 
and after he was well tutored, and had practiſed his 
tricks there privately, then they ſent him home to his 
father (who thought he had been loſt, and was much 
troubled for him) to exerciſe them in a more publick 
way. He came home in a very diſtradted manner, to 
the amazement of his parents, and in a ſhort time drew 
much company to viſit him; and his parents being 
poor, got money from many charitable people, which 
did encourage him to perſiſt in that way. But when 
the fame of his being poſſeſſed with an evil ſpirit was 
ſufficiently ſpread abroad, the prieſts came to diſpoſſeſs 
him, as is related above.—— The Biſhop aſked him, 
why he accuſed the poor old woman of witch craft? 

b X He 


(14) As above, 
p · 91. 


(15) Life and 
Reign of King 
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Cc mylete Hiſtory 
of England, Vol. 
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5710, 711. 


(16) Anno 1620» 


(17) Edit, 1718, 
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competent augmentation for all the other mean V icarages and Curacies within his Diocefe 
PI]: but was hindered by the iniquity of the Times, and the oppoſition of „„ 


He anſwered, The Prieſts told him he muſt lay the 
cauſe of his being poſſeſſed upon ſome old woman, 
and ſhe being known to him, and of a ſcolding hamour, 
he fixed it on her. Then the Biſhop aſked him, How 
he came to fall into his fits a little before the woman 
appeared in the room, both at her examination and ar- 
raignment, his back being towards her ? For the firſt, 
at Lichfield, he ſaid, he heard ſome about him mutter, 
She is here ; which made him cry out, She comes! ſhe 
comes] And for the ſecond, at Stafford, He heard the 
people remove, and her chains gingle as ſhe came, 
which gave him the ſign Laſtly, he was aſked, How 
he made his throat ſwell? And he ſhewed, it was by 
thruſting his tongue (being very long) down his throat, 
which trick he found out himſelf; the reſt were taught 
him by the Prieſts Thus did the Biſhop preſerve an in- 
nocent old woman condemned by the law to dye; diſ- 
cover the abominable forgeries of the Jeſuits and Popiſh 
Prieſts ; and convert a wicked boy, whom afterwards be 
bound apprentice to a ſhoemaker at Brivol, and pro- 
ved a good man. He was living in the pariſh of St Mar- 
tin's in the Fields, London, in the year 1660, as Dr Bar- 
wick teſtifies (14). The account we have here given, 
is chiefly delivered in the words of Mr Arthur Wilſon 
(15); who tells us, that he heard this ſtory from the Bi- 


ſp1p's own mouth, almoſt thirty years before he inſerted it 


in his Life of King James the Firſt. A full Relation of 
it had been publiſhed at the time by Richard Baddiley, 
Secretary to the Biſhop (16) ; and it is alſo mentioned 
by Dr Francis Hutchinſon, in his Hiſtorical Eſſay con- 
cerning Witch-craft (17). 

[L] In which high and profitable flation ] The fine 
revenues of that biſhoprick juſtly intitle it to the name 
of a profitable ſtation. And how high it is, appears 
ſufficiently from the Palatine Rights enjoyed by the Bi- 
ſhop of Durham, upon preſcription immemorial. For, 
the Tefte of all writs, indictments, &c. is in the Biſhop's 
name. He is perpetual Juſtice of peace within his ter- 
ritories, as is alſo his temporal Chancellor. All the 
officers of the Courts, even the Judges of Aſſize 
themſelves have till their ancient ſalaries from him; 
and all the ſtanding officers of the courts are conſtituted 
by his patents. When he comes in perſon to any of 
the Courts of jadicature, he fits chief in them, thoſe 
of aſſize not excepted. All dues, amerciaments, for- 
feited recognizances in the courts of the Palatinate, deo- 
dands, forteitures either of war or by treaſon, outlawry 
and felony, belong to the Biſhop; as alſo Moors, 
waſtes, cultody of * ů and idiots, &. His juriſ- 
diction extends to the ſea-coalts, and waters adjoinin 
to the county Palatine ; wherein he has all along had 
a diftint Admiralty, and held Admiralty-courts ; ap- 
pointing, by his patents, a Vice-Admiral, Regiſter, 
Marſhal, and all other proper officers; and having all 
the privileges and profits incident thereunto, as royal 
filhes, wrecks, duties, keys, &c. to the mid-ſtream 
that borders upon his county, and on the ſouth fide of 
Tine-bridge, & (18). | 

LMI] He behaved not only with remarkable modera- 
tion, juſtice, and equity. ] Dr Barwick gives the follow- 
iog inſtances of it (19). 1. With regard to his Fines 
at the renewing of Leaſes, he never intermeddled in 
ſetting them himſelf, but referred the buſineſs to four 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood to make a moderate 
compoſition between him and his tenants. 2. In 
wrecks he took ſuch a ſmall ſum of the perſon that had 
ſuffered them, as was not worthy of the name of a 
compoſition ; having no other aim in taking any thing, 
than only to preſerve the right to himſelf and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, and affiſt the diſtreſſed perſon in the preſerva- 
tion and recovery of his goods, from the neighbour- 
ing ravenous multitude 3. In Deodands, where any 
man had made himſelf away ; though by law the whole 
eſtate was confiſcated in deteſlationem criminis, to de- 
ter others from committing the like horrid offence ; 
yet was he ſo compaſſionate, as not to exceed a fourth 
part of the eſtate in bis compoſition after the moſt mo- 


derate valuation. 4. For Wardſhips (which then alſo 
„Vor. V. Ne. 266. 4 


latine; which he beſtowed amon 


and quantity of the tithes. 


belonged to the Biſhop of Durham) they were mana- 
ged with that tenderneſs of care and moderation with- 
in the liberties of this county Palatine, as none of the 
gentry had ever any cauſe of wrong done either to their 
perſons or eſtates during their minority. | , 
LV] With the moſt extenſive beneficence and charity.) 
He was extremely bountiful to the Poor of all for 
where he reſided, or by the way as he travelled. A 
Durham, beſides his daily alms to the poor at the Caſtle- 
gate, he gave ſo many gowns of blue cloth to certain 
poor men, as he had been years Biſhop of Durham, 
with their diet in the hall four days in the week. He 
maintained ſeveral poor ſcholars at the Univerſity. 
And there ſeldom came any ſcholar to him, whether 
Engliſh or Foreigner, whom he did not receive and en- 
tertain with free hoſpitality, and diſmiſs with a confi- 
derable ſum of money, proportionable to his 
merit. To the library at St John's-college, he gave 
books, to the value of four or five hundred pounds ; 
with an intention at laſt to beſtow a hundred pounds a 
year upon it, while he lived. And out of an old de- 
cayed chapel at Biſhop's Aukland, he built a fair 
Grammar-ſchool, endowing the Mafter with twenty- 
four pounds a year for ever. Beſides other inſtances 
of his beneficence and generofity : he forgave to one 
Mrs Place of Hurworth, whoſe huſband unhappily 
made away himſelf, his whole eſtate, (being forfeited 
to the Biſhop as Count Palatine) which was valued at 
two thouſand pounds, and took only fifty 23 of her, 
for an acknowledgment of the right of the County Pa- 
his domeſtic ſer- 
vants. And, in his firſt viſitation, he forgave one Mr 
Edward Moore three hundred pounds, in which he 
had been fined for a riot at the aſſizes before, at Dur- 


fitable Ration Life by R. B. p. 


ham.—He never purchaſed one foot of land (whatever 


he ſold) nor other temporal poſſeſſion in all his long 
life, notwithſtanding his plentiful incomes 3 but as his 
revenues increaſed, ſo were they ſpent in hoſpitable, 
charitable, and other Chriſtian uſes (20). 

[O] He augmented ſuch ſmall livings as were in his 
own gift.) He had begun that good work even whilſt 


(20) Life by R. 
B. p. 93, 105, 
108, 109, 110, 
111. finiſhed 


he was Biſhop of Lichfield, in abating a good part of J. Naylor, p. 


7 


3183 
given in the note (a). On the ſecond of July 1632, our worthy 8 | 
was tranſlated to the See of Durham (w); in which high and pro 
[ L], he behaved not only with remarkable moderation, juſtice, and equity [MA], but alſo 62, 64—75- 
with the moſt extenſive beneficence and charity VJ. Among other inſtances of it, he ( Br; wit, 
augmented ſuch ſmall livings as were in his own gift [O]; and endeavoured to obtain a e, . 245+ 


his fine to increaſe the Vicarage of Pitchley in North- 122, 124, 126, 


amptonſhire. And, after he was tranſlated to Durham, 
he augmented the ſtipend of the Miniſter of Biſhop- 
Aukland from fixteen pounds per annum to fourſcore 
and the chapels belonging to it from about fix pounds 
per annum to thirty; intending to do the like in ſome 
proportion over all the reſt of his dioceſe (21). 

[P] And endeavoured to obtain a competent augmenta- 
tion for all the other mean vicarages and curacies with- 
in his dioceſe.) To lay his foundation the ſurer, in a 
work of ſo great difficulty as well as im 
aſked the opinion of three of the moſt learned and 
eminent counſel then in England ; namely, the Lord- 
Keeper Coventry, William Noy, Eſq; the King's 
Attorney-General, and Sir Henry Martin, Judge of t 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury ; and they all unani- 
mouſly concurred in theſe four points. 1. That all 
Abbots, Priors, and other religious perſons, who had 
Rectories or Parſonages of Churches appropriated to 
their ſeveral Convents, were bound by law (eſpecially 
fince the time of K. Richard II.) upon every avoi- 
dance of the incumbent to preſent an able Clerk, ſuffi- 
ciently endowed out of the tithes belonging to the ſaid 
Rectory, to the Biſhop of the dioceſe wherein any ſuch 
ReQtory was, to be inſtituted and admitted to the cure of 
ſouls within the ſaid pariſh. 2. That in caſe they did 
not preſent ſuch a perſon ſo endowed within fix months 
after any vacancy, then the Biſhop of the dioceſe might 
collate to the ſaid vicarage jure devoluto poſt lapſum tem- 
poris, upon any fit perſon, and endow it with ſufficient 
maintenance, proportionable to the merit of the perſon 
3. That at the diſſolution 
of Abbies, Priories, and other religious houſes, all 


ſuch Rectories a rate were ſettled upon the Crown, 

no otherwiſe the ſaid religious perſons formerly 

had 23 them. And therefore, 4. That the 
35 


* 


portance, he 


148, 14. 


(21) Barwick, 


957 97» 
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% Berwick, p. and dealers in law (x). When this nation came to be involved in publick miſeries and 


95» &c. troubles, our good Biſhop had his ſhare of them. For, (beſides an order in 1640, for 
(y) ]- Walker's ſeizing his rents) once at Weſtminſter, he was near being torn to pieces by the mob (5) 


— [2]. And December goth, 1641, he was accuſed of high treaſon, and committed to 
Fart ii. p. 13. the cuſtody of the Uſher of the Black- rod, for joining with eleven of his Brethren in a 


Barwick, p. 103. Proteſtation againſt all the proceedings of the Parliament ſince the 25th of December 
(=) See Ruſh- 1641 (z). Being releaſed, without a tryal, after about four months confinement, he 
worth, Vol. IV. returned to his lodgings in Durham-houſe in the Strand, attending his devotions and ſtu- 
Nalfon, Vol.11, dies, but being much ſtraightened by the ſequeſtration of his revenues (a). On the eighth 
412 of April, 1645, he was committed to the cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms (5); or, accord- 
Hiſt, edit. 1731, ing to others (c), to the Tower; for being unwilling to deliver up the Seal of the county. 
7.751. „ Palatine of Durham, and for having baptized a daughter of the Earl of Rutland according 
2 8 to the form in the Common- Prayer- Book. He continued about fix months a priſoner, 
2 1 P- and, upon his releaſe, withdrew again to Durham-houſe. When his revenues were wholly 
* taken from him by Parliament, they voted him, May 18, 1646, eight hundred pounds 
(5) 14. p. 107. a year during his life (4). But the ordinance for that purpoſe being ineffectual [R], his 

friends procured him at laſt one thouſand pounds in part; with which he paid his debts, 
and purchaſed an annuity of 200 pounds for life. Being turned out of Durham-houſe by 
the ſoldiers, when they came to garriſon it, about the end of the year 1648; the Earl and 
Counteſs of Rutland invited him to Exeter-houſe in the Strand, where he became a part 
of their care and family for ſome ſhort time. But being loath to live at the charge of 
others, while he was able to ſubſiſt of himſelf, and thinking the country air might better 
ſuit with his declining years than that of the city, he went and lived with Captain Thomas 
Saunders at Flamſtead in Hertfordſhire, and afterwards with Thomas Rotherham, Eſq; 
of Luton in Bedfordſhire (e). At laſt going to London, with about 60 pounds (which it 
ſeems was then his all), he was overtaken on the road by Sir Chriſtopher Yelverton ; who 
being known to the Biſhop, though the Biſhop was unknown to him, fell into diſcourſe 
with him, and aſked him, Who he was?” The Biſhop replied, © I am that old man 
the Biſhop of Durham, notwithſtanding all your votes :* tor Sir Chriſtopher had too 
much complied with the times. Whereupon Sir Chriſtopher aſked, * Whither he was 
going?“ To London,” replied the good old Biſhop, * to live a little while, and then 
dye.“ On this, Sir Chriſtopher entered into further diſcourſe with him, and took 
him home with him to his houſe at Eaſton-Mauduit in Northamptonſhire ; where he 
became tutor to that ſon of his, which was afterwards the very learned Sir Henry Yelver- 
ton. After ſome time Sir Chriſtopher dyed, and then Sir Henry, who had the affection 
of a moſt tender child for the good Biſhop, continued to ſupport him *cill his death (/); 
which happened the 22d day of September, 1659, in the 95th year of his age, the 44th 
fince his being conſecrated a Biſhop, and the 28th of his tranſlation to the ſce of Durham. 
He was buried September 29, in the chancel of the church of Eaſton-Mauduit, where a 
monument was afterwards erected to his memory (g). Biſhop Morton, as to his perſon, 
was of ſtature little, and clean limbs; of a ſtrong body, an exquiſite conſtitution ; comely 
countenance, conſtant and ſeldom interrupted health (4). Even in his old age, his motion 
was upright, his walking ſprightly, his hearing quick, his voice clear, his body firm and 
full of moiſture ; ſo that no Phyſician in the world would have judged him to be of half 
the age he was, if he had only conſidered the plumpneſs of his fleſh and ſmoothneſs of his 


2 Whitelock's 
emorials, edit. 
1732, p. 141, 


(% Whitelock, 
— 206. 


(e) Barwick, 10 
I22, 


(f) ]- Walker, 
as above, p. 18. 


(eg Barwick, p · 
128. 


(5) Id. Pp» 168, 
and Life by J. 
Naylor, p. 158, 


(i) Barwick, p. 
155, 166. 


(4) Life by ]. 


Naylor, p. 138. judgment, and happy memory (#). And as he was very learned [S], ſo was he alſo 


extremely 


Biſhops authority over churches appropriate was neither * fities put him upon this hard choice, either to look 
taken away, nor any way infringed, either by the * after this, or be burdenſome to his friends, making 
Common or Statute Law); but that he may now as law- choice of the former, he procured a copy of the 


ſkin, without looking upon the whiteneſs of his hair (7). He was of a quick wit, folid 


(22) Barwick, 
p. 96, 97. 


(23) Barwick, 
p. 103. 


(24) P. 124. 


fully appoint a competent augmentation out of the im- 
propriate tithes, where the Vicarage is not ſufficiently 
endowed, as any Biſhop might formerly have done 
while Abbies, Priories, and other religious houſes were 
in being. But as Dr Barwick obſerves, this being ſuch 
a fatal * to the Prince of Darkneſs, was not like to 
take the wiſhed effect in the middeſt of this crooked and 
perverſe generation (22). 

[2] Once at Weftminfler he was near being torn to 
pieces by the mob.) It was ſome of thoſe tumultuous 
mobs that were called together, and ſpirited up, by the 
leaders in both houſes of Parliament. They ſurround- 
ing therefore the Biſhop's coach, ſome cried, pull him 
out of his coach : others, nay he is a good man : others, 
but for all that he is a Biſhop And he often declared, 
he believed he ſhould not have eſcaped alive, if a lead- 
ing man among that rabble had not cried out; et him 
ge and hang himſelf (23). 

[XJ But the ordinance for that purpoſe being inef- 
factual.] Dr Barwick obſerves (24), that this fum, 
voted to Biſhop Morton. was a far greater proportion 
than to any of his ſuffering bretbren, and yet fignified 
very little in the conclukon. For while he was able 
to ſubſiſt without it, he never troubled himſelf with 
looking after it ; and at laſt when his preſſing neceſ- 


ls] 


vote: but found it to contain no more than only that 
* ſuch a ſumme ſhould be payed, but no mention either 
* by whom or whence. And by that time he could 
« procure an explanation of the order to make the 
« penſion Ir out of the revenues of his own 
Biſhopri 

ſold or divided among themſelves. Only by the im- 
portunity of his friends he obtained an order to have 
10col. in part, payed out of their Treaſurie at Gold- 
ſmiths-hall, with which he payed his debts, and 
purchaſed to himſelf an annuity of 2001. per annum 
during his life, upon which he ſubſiſted ever ſince. 
This annuity was granted at firſt by the lady Saville 
in the minority of her ſon Sir George, and afterwards 
* confirmed by himſelf when he came of age.” In- 
deed, when the fale of Biſhops lands was reſolved upon 
by both Houſes of Parliament, old Sir Henry Vane 
came immediately to the Biſhop at Durham-houſe, and 
adviſed him to petition in dus time for his livelihood 
to be granted him ſome other way than by that 800 l. 
per annum formerly voted unto him (25). 
faid what was the iſſue. 

[S] 4nd as be was very learned.) He gave ſufficient 
ſpecimens of his learning, in the following books which 
he publiſhed. F-: Apologia Catholica. Pars I. De Notis 

Ecc leſiæ. 


, all the lands and revenues of it were 
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Eccleſia. Lond. 1605. 4to. II. Apologia Catholice 
Pars ſecunda, Judicem Ecclefie Fx. wth Lond. 
1606. 4to. But, between the publication of theſe two 
parts, he publiſhed, an account of the Gun-pow- 
der-treaſon, III. An exact Diſcovery of Romiſh 
Doctrine in the caſe of Conſpiracy and Rebellion : or, 
Romiſh Poſitions and Practices, &c. Lond. 1605. 4% 
A nameleſs author having put out, what he called 
Moderate Anſwer to this; Dr Morton, publiſhed, 
IV. A full ſatisfation concerning a double Romiſh 
«* Iniquitie, hainous Rebellion, and more than hea- 
* thenilh Æquivocation. Containing three parts. The 
two former belong to the Reply upon the Moderate 
Anſwer ; the firſt for Confirmation of the Diſcovery 
in theſe two points, Treaſon and gui vocation: 
the ſecond is a Juſtification of Proteſtants —— 
the ſame points. The third part is a large Diſcourſe 
confuting the Reaſons and Grounds of other Prieſts, 
both in the caſe of Rebellion and ZEquivocation. 
* Publiſhed by Authoritie. Lond. 1606. 4to. R. Parſons, 
the jeſuit, under the name of P. R. having undertaken 
to vindicate the writer of the Moderate Anſwer, in a 
book intituled, 4 Treati/e tending to Mitigation to- 
wards Catholic Subject: in England againſt Tho. 
Morton. 1607. 4to ; our learned author returned a very 
acute anſwer to him, intituled, V. A Preamble unto 
* an Incounter with P. R. the author of the deceitful 
* Treatiſe of Mitigation.” London. 1608. 4to. To 
this book, and ſome others written by our author, 
R. Parſons having made a Reply, under the title of 
A Sober Rechoning with Mr Tho. Morton. 1609. 4to. 
he was anſwered in a book intituled, VI. * The En- 
counter againit Mr Par/ons.” Lond. 1609. 4to. VII. 
Our author publiſhed, © An Anſwer to the ſcandalous 
Exceptions of Theophilus Higgons.” Lond. 1609. 4to. 
VIII. A Catholike Appeale for Proteſtants out of 
the Confeſſions of the Romane Doctors, particularly 
* anſwering the miſnamed Catholike Apologie for the 
* Romane Faith out of the Proteſlantt. Manifeſting the 
* Antiquitie of our Religion, and ſatisfying all ſcrupulous 
* objections, which have been urged againſt it.” 
Lond. 1610. fol. The Catholike Apologie, to which it 
is an Anſwer, was put out by one Rob. Brerely. 
Our author was engaged in this work by Archbiſhop 
Bancroft: and ſome of his quotations were examined 
by Dr 'Tho. James, keeper of the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. It has never been anſwered. IX. A De- 
ferce of the Innocencie of the three Ceremonies of 
the Church of England, viz the Surplice, Croſſe after 
Baptiſm, and Kneeling at the receiving of the bleſſed 
Sacrament. Divided into two parts. In the former 
whereof the generall Arguments urged by the 
Nonconformilts, and in the latter part their particular 
Accuſations againſt theſe three Ceremonies, are ſeve - 
rally —, and refuted. Publiſhed by authority.” 
Lond. 1618. 4to. It was attacked by an anonymous 
writer ſuppoſed to be William Ames; and defended 
by Dr ]. Burges of Sutton Coldfield in Warwickſhire. 
X. The next thing publiſhed by Biſhop Morton, was, 
Cau/a Regia. Lond. 1620 4to. written againſt Cardi- 
nal Pellarmine's book, De Officia Principis Chriftiani. 
It was never anſwered. XI The Grand Impolture 
* of the now Church of Rome, concerning this article 
of their Creed, The holy Catholick and Ap»ſiolick 
* Roman Church.” Lond. 1625. 4to. To this book an 
Anſwer was publiſhed by a nameleſs author, denoted 
by the initial letters J. S. under the title of Anti- Mor- 
tonus ; and the Bilhop prepared a Reply, diſpoſed in 
the following order. Firſt, he propoſed to reprint the 
book itſelf: Next, after every ſection excepted againſt, 
the Exceptions of J. S. And then, His own Replies 
to thoſe Exceptions. But the book thereby grew ſo 
voluminous, that no bookſeller durſt venture the charge 
of printing it. — However, a Romiſh author, under 
the name of an Engliſh Baron, baving publiſhed ſome 
Strictures upon the Grand Impoſture, &c. our learned 
author wrote a little book, intituled, XII. A Diſ- 
charge of five imputations of Mis allegations charged 
* upon the Biſhop of Dureſme by an Engliſh Baron.” 
Lond. 1633 8vo. XIII. Of the Iuſtitution of the 
* Sacrament, Sc. by ſome called the Maile, Sc. 
Lond. 1631. fol. which was reprinted with additions 
in 1635. fil. XIV. Antidetum adverſus Ecclefie 
Romane de Merita ex condigno Venenum. Cantabr. 1637. 


extremely ſtudious and diligent [T. With regard to his moral 
man of exemplary Piety, Temperance, Sobriety [C], and great Ho 
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qualivettions he was a 


pitality [. Among 
other 


4t0.—— In the mean time, one C. R. ſuppoſed to be 
R. Smith, Bi of Chalcedon, having publiſhed a 
Reply to our Author's Apologia Catholica Pars I. he 
vindicated himſelf in a ſmall tract, intituled, XV. 
Replica, ſi ue 2 Confutations C. R. &c. Lond. 
1638. 4to. XVI. His next piece was,. Decifio Con- 
tro ver i in Euebariſtid, de Non-coexiſientia corporis 
Chrifti in diverfis locis. Cantabr. 1640. 4to. Which 
was chiefly a latin tranſlation of his book Of the Infli- 
tution of the Sacramemt &c, but with great alterations, 
XVII He publiſhed about this time three ſermons ; 
viz, One preached before the King at Newcaſtle, 
May 5, 1639. upon Romans xiii. 1. Lond. 1639. 4to. 
XVIII. A Sermon on the Reſurrection, hed at 
the Spittle in London, April 26, 1641. . 1641. 
8vo. XIX. The preſentment of a Schiſmatick; a 
Sermon preached at St Paul's London, upon 1 Cor. xi. 
16, Lond. 1642. 4to. XX. His next book came 
forth, without his name, or knowledge ; being pub- 
liſhed by Archbiſhop Uſher, (to whom he had ſent it), 
with ſome other collections of his own upon the ſame 
ſubject. intitutled, Confeſfons and Proofs of Proteſtant 
Divines, &c. Oxford 1644. 4to, being about Epiſco- 
pacy. XXI. The laſt thing he publiſhed was ſtyled, 
Exe tiel s Wheels, &c. Lond. 1653. 8yo. containin 
Meditations upon God's Povidence He left behind 
him in manuſcript A Treatiſe concerning Epiſcopacy, 
reviſed and enlarged ; being the ſame thing as is men- 
tioned at No. XX.—A Treatiſe concerning Prayer in an 
unknown Tongue.——A Defence of Infants Baptiſm, 
againſt Mr Tombes and others. Many Sermons. 
And ſeveral other pieces ; of which an account may be 
ſeen in his Life written by Dr Barwick (26), —A 

his works we may place, A Proteftation of his, occaſio- 
ned by a notorious untruth, in a book printed in 1657 
and intituled 4 Treatiſe of the Nature of Cathoalick Faith 
and Herefie ; importing, That, upon the preſenting of 
* a book to the Houſe of Lords againſt the Biſhops ; he 
had made a ſpeech againft that book, in his own and 
* all the Biſhops behalf, endeavouring to prove ſucceſ- 
* fion from the laſt Catholick Biſhops, who by impoſi- 
* ſition of hands ordained the firſt Proteſtant Biſhops at 
* the Nags-head in Cheapfide.” The Biſhop therefore 
proteſted, on July 17, 1658, before a public Notary, 
That that aſſertion was a moſt notorious untruth, and 
a groſs ſlander. And the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, and Clerks of both Houſes, ſigned Atteſtatious, 
certifying, that they never knew any ſuch book pre- 
ſented to the Houſe of Peers, and conſequently that no 
ſuch ſpeech could be mage by the Biſhop (27). 

[T] So was he alſo extremely ſiudious and diligent.) 
* He lived a very great number of years, and very few 
© ever huſbanded their time better, for he was never 
* idle with his good will. He was often up at his de- 
* votion and ſtudy before four a clock, even after he 
had lived above fourſcore years; and yet very ſeldom 
went to bed 'till after ten, and then had always a 
© ſervant to read ſome book to him, till ſuch time as 
© he fell aſleep: and ſo had he always when he travelled 
in his coach, that his journey might not be too 
* a hindrance to his ſtudy (28).” The ſame account is 
alſo given more at large by his Secretary R. Baddiley. 
(29). 

(U] He was a man of exemplary Piety, Temperance, 
Sobriety.) His favorite Chaplain, Dr Barwick, informs 
us (30), that His -onverfation was ſuch for piety and 
* devotion as well became a Chriſtian and a Biſhop. 
He would often deny himſelf ſome part of that pit- 
* tance of Time which ſhould have been for his ſleep, 
* to riſe up out of his bed and ſpend in Prayer.“ Then, 
as to his Temperance, Mortification, and Sobriety ; he 
never could endure a ſoft, much leſs a downe bed, but 
either a matreſs, or a ſingle quilt, which was his uſual 
manner. He lay upon his ftraw-bed, even when he 
was above fourſcore years of age ; and would not be 
perſuaded from it till cramps and other infirmities 
compelled him to it. His ſtudy-gown was ſometimes 
of a coarſe black hairy rugg : and his conſtant diet 
when not vifited by ſtrangers) was one meal a day 

rough almoſt the whole courſe of his life ; which in 
his middle age, and before he was Biſhop, was uſually 
a ſupper ; in his declining age, and after he was Biſhop, 
uſually a dinner, and that but a bare and flender one 
to himſelf, though bountiful, and plentiful to his * 
| 6 


(26) P. 148, 
139, 149% 


(27) Ste Bar- 


(28) Barwick, 
P. 31. 


(29) Life, as 


above, P · 36, &e. 


(30) P. 32, 33. 


3186 MORTON. MOUNTAGU. 


Az Other inſtances_vf his ſervice. to religion, he converted ſeveral perſons of learning and 
— nt] diſtinction from the errors of Popery (/) [X]. He never was married. 


33- and in Liſe, p. 148, 157. 163. Life by R. I. and J. N. p. 37, 90, 106. 


[X ] He converted ſeveral perſons of learning and 
diſtinction from the errors of Popery.) Particularly, 
the Lady Cholmely, wife to Sir Henry Cholmely ; Mr 
Redmaine, a Popiſh Prieſt, afterwards Vicar, os Curate, 
of Congleton in Cheſhire ; Dr Herbert Crofts, after- 


STUD POEOESsE 


1) Life by R. 7 Feat, and this latter a great preſerver of the wards Biſhop of Hereford ; Mr Theophilos Higgons, 
8] p. 90, Kc. former (3 1). a very learned man and a ſmart writer, ſome time 
Barwick, p. 33, [] And great Hoſjitality.) Among other inſtances Rector of Hunton in Kent; Mr Toby Swinburne, edu- 
157. of it, he entertained K. Charles I. and his court and cated in the Engliſh college at Rome, afterwards Doctor 
(at leaft the officers of) his army, all at one time in the of Laws, of Oxford, a very excellent ſcholar ; Tho. (33) Brick, 
(32) Barwick, firſt expedition towards Scotland ; which coſt him Hulſe, Gent. Mr Matthews, and ſeveral others (33). s. 
p. 148, above 1 500 I. in one day (32). 105, ob, af 


MOUNTAGU [RT HARD], a learned Divine and Philologiſt, was born about the 
(e) His grandfa- year 1578, at Dorney in Buckinghamſhire, where his father (a), Mr Lawrence Mountagu, 
A was then miniſter [4]. He was ſent to Eton- ſchool, and being admitted King's ſcholar, 


Boudney, in the was elected thence to King's-college in Cambridge in 1594, where he became a Fellow 


A 2 according to the ordinary rules of thoſe two foundations, In the univerſity he proceeded 

—_ regutarſy to both his degrees in Arts, and entering into Orders, his firſt preferment was (e) Newrour, 

4 the living of Wotton- Courtney in Somerſetfhire in the dioceſe of Wells; in which church it. 5 6, 
he obtained a prebend (5). His next promotion was to a fellowſhip of Eton-college (c), was then in the 

) Le Nere's where he aſſiſted Sir Henry Saville in preparing his celebrated edition of St Chryſoſtom's le * 


„Works (4); and, in 1610, he publiſhed there in 4to. The two Invectives of Gregory 


per ann, 
(c) Perhaps about Nazianzen againſt Julian, with the notes of Nonnus. May 14, 1613, he was inducted — 
Wood's Fati, into the reftory of Stamford-Rivers in Eſſex (e). Upon the death of Iſaac Caſaubon, our Y* 

Vol. I. col. 205. 


author having, from his firſt entrance into the ſtudy of Theology, applied himſelf particu- 
(% That edition larly to Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity, was requeſted by the King to write ſome animadverſions of December. 


the blind devotion, which he every were paid to 


* way, they ſhould all equally taſte thereof (7). rc) 


» was publiſhed in UPON the Annals of Baronius, which he began to prepare in 1615 [J. He was then of York, 47 
— Chaplain to his Majeſty, and the following year was promoted to the deanery of Hereford *: 536- 
V, but reſigned it ſoon after, upon an exchange (g) for the archdeaconry of that church; % With Syn 
into which he was admitted September 15, 1617. July 5, 1620, he proceeded Bachelor nes Cri, 
af = 
[4] His father was miniſter.) His inveterate enemies Joſeph Scaliger, as he had done to Selden. The juſtice 
(1) Epiſtle of the the Calviniftical puritans inſult him (1) with his mean of this critic upon Caſaubon was approved by others, 
Oribotox Min birch and parentage, and pretend that he was a carter's as Godeau in particular, * Caſaubon, ſays he (5), who (5) Se them 
1629, or a ploughman's ſon, near Oakingham in Berkſhire; was a learned man, ought to have treated Baronius face to his Hiſt 
that he was ſupported by charity, both at Eton ſchool * with greater civility, who always calls Scaliger — 
and King's college. They aſſert likewiſe, that he was * that divine man, and to have contented himſelf with 
chaplain to Dr James Mountague (I ſuppoſe when * cenſuring him in ſuch particulars where he imagined 
(2) Ath. Oxon. Biſhop of Bath and Wells, in 1608) (z), who told him bim miſtaken, without attempting to make him 
Vol. I. col. 732. at that time, that he would never do good in the * looked on every inſtant, as a man who was totally 
Church. Tis certain that Biſhop was a warm Calvi- ignorant of all valuable learning, had he engaged in 
(3) Heylin's niſt (3). But there ſeems to be little foundation for this ſo long a courſe of ſtudies as the other, the world bad 
Obſervations on ſtory. This Dr James was brother to Sir Henry Moun- * ſeen whether he would have committed no errors. 
8 tague, Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's bench. A His Exereitations gave riſe to others, and juſt occa- 
publiſhed by Ha- gentleman, who is particularly celebrated by our author * fion has been found to cenſure his Cenſures.“ Mr 
mon L'E- or his good will to the clergy. * We ſhould be in- Bayle, from whom we have borrowed this extract, 
ſtrange, p. 77+ jurious, ſays he, unto virtue itſelf, and I, in my par- cites the Exercitations of Caſaubon as a proof of this 
edit. 2656, ticular, moſt ungrateful, if I ſhould not, upon ſo juſt remark, that many critics make more faults than they 
on occaſion (4), honour his deſert that in my own cauſe correct (6). How much more candid is Mr Mountagu, (6) Diete 
(4) As the re- declared himſelf ſo much to commiſerate the Church's who, after the words above cited, proceeds thus to concerning the 
1 wrongs by willful and corrupt jurors; and now in place apologize for him in the warmeſt and moſt friendly terms: proje®, ng 
the introduction of public judicatory, not once but often in the like Sed ea eff humanarum rerum infirmitas, nihil & ſimul - dag 1 
to which this caſe of my neighbours and brethren, hath publickly inventum extitit & perfecdtum ; In ſecundis curis ſuis & Picucnay- 
pailage is extrac= compaſſionated their ſufferings.” From this beginning /imatiore deinceps diligentia eraditiſſimus vir fine dubis 
pr p BY, 9% he proceeds to expatiate in the higheſt panegyrical ſtrain, erat illa omnia correcturus que vel properanti, vel agenti 
ak upon the virtues of that noble family, ſeveral of whom aliud, aut minus attento ad ipſam rem, vel humanitus quid 
he particularly records. So that it cannot well be ſup- paſſo, maggd todtaa profetto excidebant. Et O fi Deus 
— that if he had ever had ſo great an obligation to optimus maximus rerum humanarum diſpenſator æ guiſſimus 
iſhop Mountague as to be his chaplain, he would have /ongiorem ipfi vitæ iſlius uſuram atque uſum indulfiſſet, 
omitted all notice of his gratitude in this place. ut ca que jam propeſito deflinaverat, & erat fortaſſis 
[Bj Animadverfions upon the annals of Baronius.) in parte meditatus, perducere potuiſſet ad umbilicum, & 
Theſe were printed in 1622, under the title of Analefa numeris omnibus perfefia conſummare. Credo equidem 
Ecclefiaflicarum Exercitationum. In the dedication to nec wana fides ; nibil fuiſſet uſpiam per Exercitationum 
King James, he takes notice that he entered upon this Lefiones, quod wel juſle reprehendere Pantificii poſſent, 
undertaking ſeven years before, upon the death of wel Proteflantes in illo defiderare. Our author had juſt 
Iſaac Caſaubon ; that directing the courſe of his theo- before ſpoken of Baronius in the civileſt and politeit 
logical fludies to the Fathers and Church hiſtory, a- terms, doing full juſtice to his merit, and whoſo looks 
greeable to his Majeſty's injunctions to the univerſities ever fo little into his book will eaſily acknowledge it. 
in 1606, he had made collections of this kind for his So that Dr Fuller's cenſure muſt be taken in the moſt 
own private uſe, which being known to the King gave reſtrained ſenſe, when he obſerves, that our author's 
occaſion to his appointment to this work. As to great parts were attended with tartneſs of writing, 
Caſaubon's Exercitations, Mr Mountagu condemns very ſharp the nib of his pen, and much gall mingled 
them in general, obſerves, that the learned author was * in his ink, againſt ſuch as oppoſed him.” However, 
not ſufficiently verſed in theology for ſuch a taſk, the continues he, ſach the equability of the ſharpneſs of 
undertaking of which he imputes to his vanity (a com- * his ſtile, he was impartial therein ; be he ancient or (7) Fuller's 
| * mon vice of the philologers) and particularly cenſures modern writer, Papiſt or Proteſtant, that flood in his Church Hifi, 


B. ü. p. 159 


of Doctor; 
2. in the f 
face to dür 3h” 
(wer to the Ga. 
he in 1624, 
exprefsly declares 
he was no Dor 


toc of Divinity 


($) 1n the body 
of the book he 
declares, not on- 
that he — 

the , 
—— but 
likewiſe had been 
aſſured his Maje- 
fy could well 
remember he 
never did. 


Sainte, p. 95 
to 99. 
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of Windſor (5). 
which 


and even in the proclamation for his confirmation to Chicheſter, he is ſliled Bachelor of Divinity, See note [L]. 


[C] 4 ſermon which gave occaſion to his treatiſe on 
the invocation of Saints.) It ſeems there was preſent at 
the preaching of this ſermon, Af. Antonio de Daminiz, 
Archbiſhop ot Spalato, who was then Dean of Windſor, 
having renounced the Romiſh faith, and embraced that 
of the Church of England. But this gentleman return 
ing afterwards to his firſt faith, took occaſion to charge 
our author with averring the Romiſh doctrine, and 
practice of praying to ſaints and angels. For that 
he heard with great delight (theſe are his words) one 
of his then canons of Windſor preaching before the 
King's Majeſtie mayntayne, that there was no cauſe 
why every man might not turn himſelf unto his angel 
and ſay, Holy ange/-kreper pray for me; of this our 
author having information by means of Biſhop Williams, 
Keeper of the Great Sea), thought it neceſlary to clear 
himſelf of the aſperfion, by publiſhing his full ſenti- 
ments upon that point, in a juſt treatiſe upon the ſub- 
ject of the invocation of ſaints; wherein he obſerves 
in anſwer to his defamer, who ſays he heard him with 
great delight, that * he neither was nor could be a proper 
judge thereof, ſince he preached in Engliſh, which indeed 
he might hear but could not underſtand, except carprim 
& /parſin, now and then, here and there a word, or half 
a ſentence. Ile profeſſes ſolemnly, he ſpoke not the 
words charged upon him (8), and that he neither did 
nor does hold the purport of them, certum OF de fide 
The moſt, ſays he, that himſelf [De Domiaii], who 
muſt now ſay what they at Rome will have him, heard, 
is this and no more; fparadwenture, or it is probable, quad 

. Bat that which he did hear, and not attend to, 
was ſpoken in Latin; Sed de Angelo cuſtode alibi for- 
taſſis ampliandum. But notwithſtanding this aſſevera- 
tion, and beſides, that the book was read over and 
both approved and warranted for the preſs by Biſhop 
Williams, no favourer of Popery, yet we ſhall ſee ſome 
paſſages brought againſt him afterwards by the Houſe 
of Commons as favouring Popery. However, he 
allows that in private diſcourſe he might ſay to the 
Dean, talking upon this as they did upon many other 
particulars diſputed of between Proteſtants and Roman 
Catholicks, that upon the ſuppoſition of Angel-keepers 
which was an opinion generally received, he ſaw no 
abſurdity in nature, no incongruity to the analogy of 
faith, no repegnancy at all unto ſacred ſcripture, much 
leſs impiety, for any man to ſay Sancte Angele-cuſtos ora 
pro me, which under correction, ſays he, I ſay now, 
though I did not in my ſermon. He obſerves that this 
makes nothing to the purpoſe of the Papiſts concerning 
invocation of either ſaints or angels. The Angel keeper 
is not to be remembered upon equal terms with Angels 
of commiſſion extraordinary; nor turning unto him with 
pray for me, unto imploration of their aid, who have 
no ſuch commiſſion ordinary as he hath, but are all upon 
employments extraordinary. 
point of indifference, it being uncertain at lealt, whether 
they are, and in what manner they can be, acquainted 
with our wants Their condition is not to attend us, and 
they are removed far above the reach of our call But 
if I peat unto him that is preſent with me, and 


ſtandeth by me to help and aſſiſt me, I commit no ab- 


ſurdity again reaſun nor impiety. And this upon 
ſuppoſil of Angle-keepers, which I urge not as a point 
of belief or piety, {the caſe itſelt of Angel keepers is 
not ſo reſolved) but only mention as of congruity, be- 
cauſe it is moſt probable there are ſuch keepers. If 
thus myſelf reſolved to infer Holy Ange!-keeper pray for 
me, I ſee no reaſon to be taxed with point of Popery 


(9) Invoeation of or ſuperſtition, much leſs with abſurdity or impiety (g). 


[D] Hiſtory of tythes Hi Mjeſty was much plea- 
ſed with this performance, wherein the author, as Mr 
Wood truly obſerves, had vanquiſhed the then thought 
matchleſs Selden at his own weapon, and ſhewed him- 


{10 Ach. Oxon. ſelf the greater Philologer of the two (10). This 
ol. I. cal. 733. appears in diſcovering ſome egregious miſtakes of his 


antagoniſt, owing to an ignorance hardly pardonable in 

a ſcholar, We ſhall give one inſtance: In return to 

Selden's charging the clergy with ignorance, he ſays, 

* Would you take it well to be challenged for groſs 

ignorance in ſome things that a Philologer ſhould not 
VOL. V. No. 266. 
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„ li ell notbe of Divinity ®. Together with his fellowſhip of Eton, he held by diſpenſation a canonry 

la 1621, he preached a ſermon there before the King, upon Pſal. I. 15. 
gave occaſion to his writing his treatiſe of be Invocation of Saints 
ſame year he publiſhed his Dia!ribe upon the firſt part of Mr Selden's Hiſtory of Tythes [DJ. yeu 


Invocation of ſaints is a 
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his 


be ignorant of, ſeeing you made greateſt love unto 
philology, and held her as your chiefeſt miſtreſſe. I 
will be bold to put you in mind of ſome one thing and 
rubbe your memory a little. De-Diis Syris, p. 269. 
thus you write: Etymologici autem author Ild74px@- 
dar 42uipndiv Ts 4 474Ttpx@®. Apes. Touching 
which place of the Etymologicon, firſt you profeſs your 
ignorance non omning capimus guid fibs welit no Dei? 
That's maryail that you do not. Fie man for ſhame | 
Such an Ariſtarchus, and cannot in a peice of plain 
Greek draw Dun out of the mire. What, even Mr 
Selden among the ignorants? non capimus were for 
ſome of us, the unlearned clergy. But it ſeems you 
were aſhamed of that non capimut, and therefore ven- 
tured to ſay ſomewhat, though that which ſome of the 
clergy will laugh at you for. Your learned animad- 
verſion marreth all, and better were your non capimus 
ſtill ; neque enim Orus, ſay you very clerk-like, magis 
Patacus aicendus eſi quam alius quivis Deus: for Orus is 
no more to be called Patacus than any other Gad; true 
indeed, no more than Caſtor and Pollux, if they were 
tutelares in St Paul's ſhip, or Apollo in Auguſtini Ad- 
mirali, or qua vis in puppe Deus. But quid ad Rercham, 
Orus or Patacus? Is any Philologer or Critic beſide 
yourſelf ignorant, that Orus was not intended to be a 
Patacus by the Etymologiſt ; but is the name of that 
grammarian whom he voucheth for that his goodlie 
doctrine, that IT2zT«px©- was made of «TzTap:@- 
x27" 42210491 7s &, by taking away the firſt letter . 
That Orus was a grammarian, myſelf a poor poſtillating 
Polyantkaan “ clergyman can tell, and remember to 
have read of him in Euſtathius ad Iliad A. * H 5 la- 
Tin £% EAANVIRGY Grp 5 Teig Tees Aa- 
ir H Op F ANNA AUE Tia ſisu tive. 
gnor. ANS? e- Koe He, e A,. An 
Aru ev, auriv. The word jaTpiry for a 
midwife is no Greek word, yet it is found amongſt the 

marians. Orus faith it is no Greek word at all, 
but Alexander Cotyaenſis ſpeaketh punQually, and 
home, and ſays it is not uſed in the Attick dialect.“ 
As a grammarian alſo, is he mentioned by this very 
author of the Etymologicon, who, if you think upon 
it adviſedly, neither dreamed of Horus nor Horus 
Apollo, nor any Egyptian deity for his Patacus.“ This 
is a home ſtroke, nor is the application leſs juſt and 
a propos, * if a lazie ignorant clergyman (Mr Selden's 
epithet for the clergy) may ſometimes be able to pull a 
great Philologer by the ear. I hope men may be par- 
doned that out of their own profeſſion be not ſo ſkilful 
in all points. We ſtudy not the laws civil or munici- 
pal. Theſe you would not that we ſhould ; leſſe we 
ſhould be acquainted with them than we are, were we 
not enforced to know them, and feel them agaiaſt our 
will (11).” However, as the greateſt genii are obſerved 
ſometimes to fall into ſuch unexpected abſences as this 
juſt mentioned, our author, to uſe his own words, has 
dreſſed up another diſh to the Philologer's palate, which 
he preſented in the following terms. It is a critical 
apophai:eton concerning 449331420, in the gloſſary ex- 
pounded by ruticilia, which word is not worth the 
letters it is written withal, being no word of ule in the 
Latin tongue, nor holding any analogy there. You 
conjefture it ſhould be ruta cæſa not much different 
from the writing of rutici/ia, ruta & cæſa, or elſe ruta- 
cæſa are, you | To and rightly, things digged up, cut 
down, and ſevered from the freehold ; ſo it appeareth 
from Feſtus and Cicero in topicis; both choſen words 
uſed in bargains and ſales of lands. Among the Romans 
there was always an exception of ſuch things as are 
cut down and digged up, and ſo ſeparated from the 
freehold ; ſo Ulpian, whom you have placed in your 
margin; ſo rata cæſa are in a ſort ſpolie wille, and yet 
may not eaſily, as you ſuppoſe, be rendered in Greek by 
dee ,, which ſometimes, as you alſo have taught us, 
fignifieth ſpoils of war. It is a metaphor far fetched that 
,, doth at all fignify ſpoils of war, becauſe no 
man that ranſacketh a town, but will reſerve the beſt and 
leave the worſt 7&4 &x-« 7 ire (12). Now to derive 
a metaphor from ſuch a metaphor is no eaſy work in 
rhetoric, where no more proportion is, than between 

35 P manutie 


®* Theſe terms 
of reproach were 
caſt apon the 

clergy by Selden. 


(11) Preface ad- 
dreſſed to Sclden, 


p. 37+ 


(12) He dad be- 
tore (hewn Selden 
miftaken in the 
interpretation of 
the ſenſe of this 
word in the E- 
p'ſtle to the He 
brews, ch. vii 4« 
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No: A New 
Gagg for an Old 
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This work was ſo ſatisfactory to the King, that Mr Selden was ordered to forbear that 


diſpute (i). 


In 1622, ſome Romaniſts having attempted to proſelyte one of his pariſhio- 


ners at Stamford-Rivers to that faith ; not being able to procure a conference, he ſent them 
rar three propoſitions [E] in writing, by way of challenge, in defence of the doctrine of the 
, A Gapg for 


Church of England. 


In return to theſe, about 18 months after, receiving a piece with 


this title, 4 Gagg for the New Goſpel, he wrote an anſwer to it ; which being publiſhed in 


1624 (H, ſome tenets therein advanced [F] raiſed ſuch a flame againſt him 


manutie and ruta cæſa. What ſay you rather unto 
rupicilia ? nearer unto ruticilia than your ruta cæſa, 
a «e9IJivia may very well be ſaid to be the tops of any 
rocks by the ſea · ſide, for ic Zip u d, you 
know in Homer, the antienteſt author and Jugi pater 
of all Greek language. Bi ira; ape O moAv- 
eaorrCHic Jandung, Rupes are pxyad ns, and x. 
rod 7:79, fuch as be commonly the high clifts and 
banks of the ſea. Cilia are the eyelids, fic dicta, faith 
Ifidore, quia oculos celant tegentes tota cuſtodia, 5T@pia 
faith the gloſs, it ſhould be Cr, which word is 


- expounded by the moſt learned Heſychius amongſt 


(13) From the 
rezifter of King's 
college in Cam- 
bridge, 


other things to be 5: Jun,, or ſwellings and rifings of 
the fleſh about the eye. So that 'tis no hard metaphor, 
nor yet matter, theſe things conſidered, to render 
dxe:hirtz rupicilia, the tops of ſea clifts, which bang- 
ing over, do ſhelter and ſhadow the harbour that 1s 
beneath, as the eye-lids do the eyes. Thus you hav+ 
ing drawn yourſelf afide, as Scipio, to play at check 
upon the ſex ſhore, to delight yourſelf a little in your 
ſo much beloved and admired philologic and critic 
faculty, will not take it ill, I truſt, that a Polyanthæan 
clergyman hath traced your ſteps, and intervened in 
theſe your delights.” 

As it is the buſineſs of our author's book to anſwer 
the three firſt chapters of Mr Selden's hiſtory, he exa- 
mines every chapter. In the firſt he ſhews that the 
meaning of Abraham's giving Melchizedec tythes of 
all, in Gen. xiv. 29. is to be underſlood of all his ſub- 
ſtance, and not of the ſpoils only which he had taken 
in war. 2. He proves that there is no expreſs text 
that Jacob did actually perform his vow of paying 
tythe of all his ſubſtance Gen. xxviii. 22. though his 
character is ſufficient to ground a belief that he did it. 
3. He vindicates the Septuagint verſion of that noted 
text Gen. iv. 7. #4 dV odds TggTivs Yue op3os fe 
un Jreazis npap]ic, novyaGor. If thou offer rightly, 
and divide not rightly, thou haſt ſinned, hold thy peace. 
By which is deſigned a defect in the quota pars of 
Cain's ſacrifice, and conſequently a proof of Abel's 
ſacrifice being acceptable by the quota pars. Whence 
he ſays there was yet a reſpect had to the quantity. 
In the 2d chapter, he ſhews that firſt-fruits were not 
by the Jews confined to theſe only, wheat, barley, 
figs, grapes, olives, pomegranates, and dates, but ex- 
tended to honey, and all other fruits in general, and 
that not in what quantity the owner would, but in a 
certain defined portion ; and here he charges Selden 
with ſtealing the notion from Joſeph Scaliger. In the 
za chapter he proves that the practice of paying tythes 
to the Gods among the Heathens was 8 raw that 
the original of this practice could never yet be diſ- 
covered, and thence infers that it took it's root from 
reaſon and nature. It is cbſervable, that in this 
book our author quotes paſſages from manuſcript copies 
in his own poſſeſſion, not then extant in print, which 
confirms what has been ſaid, that he was at a great 
expence in maintaining ſcholars beyond ſeas to procure 
him tnanuſcripts ; but that upon his death his chaplain 
Millicent turning Jeſuit, carried them all away (13). 

[EI Three prepeſitions.] Theſe are, (1.) * If any 
« Papiſt living can prove unto me, that the preſent 
* Roman Church is either the Catholic Church, or a 
* found member of the Catholic Church, I will ſub- 
ſcribe. (2.) If any Papiſt living can prove unto me, 
that the preſent Church of England, is not a true 
member of the Catholic Church, I will ſubſcribe. (3.) 
If any Papiſt can prove to me, that all thoſe points, 
or any one of thoſe points which the Church of 
Rome maintaineth againſt the Church of England 
were, or was, the perpetual doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, the concluded doctrine of the repreſenta- 
tive Church in any General Council, or National ap- 
proved by a General, or the dogmatical reſolution 
of any one Father for 500 years after Chriſt, I will 
* ſubſcribe.” 

[F] Some tenets therein advanced.) Thoſe relating 
to Arminianiſm were what is well known by the aame 


among the 
Calviniſtical 


of the five points in the Quinquarticular Controverſy, 
Thoſe touching Popery were, 1. That the Church 
repreſentative cannot err, p. 45. 2. That the Fathers 
did not any way fail, nor did darkneſs poſſeſs their 
clear underſtandings, chap. viii. p. 113. 3. He 
calleth the doctrine of the inviſibility of the Church, 
a private opinion, no doctrinal deciſion of the Pro- 
teſtants. 4. That the Biſhop of Rome perſonally is 
not Antichriſt, nor yet the Biſhops of Rome ſucceſſive - 
ly are that Antichriſt magnus ille Antichriflus, 5. 
hat a finner is juſtified, when he is made juſt, that 
is tranſlated from a ſtate of nature to a ſtate of grace, 
which act is motion, as they ſpeak, between two 
terms, conſiſting in forgiveneſs of fins primarily, and 
grace infuſed ſecondarily, in which doctrine of juſti- 


fication, he accordeth fully with the council of Trent, 


Seſſ vi. Chap 37, and contradicteth the doctriae of 


the Church of England in the book of Homilies, 


ſermon of ſalvation, and all other reformed Churches. 


6. He ſo extends meritum ex condigno, that he would 
make men believe there is no material difference be- 
twixt us and the Papiſts, in this point. 7. That touch- 
ing evangelical councils he ſaith, I know no doctrine 
* of our Engliſh Church againſt them.” 8. That 
howſoever, in words he denieth /imbus patrum. Yet thus 
he writeth, * The Patriarchs, Prophets, and Fathers, 
* that lived and died before Chriſt, the ſcripture 
* reſolveth they were not there, where now they are, 
* in the higheſt heavens, there where the glorified 
body of Chrilt is now reſiding, at the right hand of 
God,“ chap. xli. p. 277. 9. Touching images he 
writeth thus: © Images have three uſes aſſigned by 
* your ſchools, ftay there, go no farther, and we 
charge you not with idolatry. Inſtitutionem rudium, 
commonefationem hiſtoriæ, & excitationem d iwotionit, 
you and we alſo give unto them, chap. xliii. p. 
300, 301. Images, in Gregory's time, were very 
much improved to be books for the ſimple and ig- 
norant people ; hold you there, and we blame you 
not; and a little after, images are not utterly 
unlawful unto Chriſtians in all manner of religious 
imploy ment. The pictures of Chriſt, the bleſſed 
* Virgin, and Saints, may be made, and had in 
* houſes, and ſet up in churches. The Proteſtants 
* have them, they deſpight them not; reſpect and 
* honour may be given unto them. The Proteſtants 
* do it, and ule them far helps of piety ;* which 
directly contradicteth the doctrine of the Church of 
England in the book of Homilies. 10. Of ſigning 
our children only in baptiſme with the fign of the croſs, 
he ſpeaketh very ſuperſtitiouſſy. We uſe ſigning with 
the fign of the croſs, both on the forehead, and 
* elſewhere. Caro ſignatur ut anima muniatur, ſaid 
* Tertullian, and ſo we. Chap. 46. be citeth and 
* approveth the teſtimony of one of them, (v. Atha- 
* nafius de Incarn. verbi, p. 61).” By the ſign of the 
croſs of Chriſt all magic ſpells are diſappointed, 
witchcraft and ſorcery cometh to nothing; all idols 
are confounded and forſaken. * He proſeſſeth, that 
* he knoweth no cauſe of ſuch diſtraction and diſ- 
affection betwixt us and the Papiſts, for the reverent 
* uſe of ſigning with the fign of the croſs.” Chap. viii. 
p 60. He faith, * Joſhua prevailed againſt Amalek 
through the ſign of the cro(s, rather than by the 
* ſword.” 11. Of the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, 
he writeth very popiſhly ; for firſt he calleth the * 
per of the Lord, in expreſs terms, the ſacrament of 
the altar, and afterwards more fully. * But that you 
were bred up, ſays he, in a faction, otherwiſe you 
would acknowledge there need be no difference be- 
twixt the Papilts and us in the point of real pre- 
ſence,” p. 253, and again, no man denieth a 
ge, an alteration, a tranſmutation, a tranſeſe- 
mentation, as they ſpeak." 12. Touching confeſſion, 
we require, ſays he, men to make ſpecial conſeſſion, 
if they find their conſciences troubled with any mat- 
ter, either when they be ſick, or before receiving of 
che Lord's ſupper," his words are, in the caſe of per- 


plexity , 
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Calviniſtical poritans, that two of the moſt zealous 
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preachers () in that way at Ipſwich (/) Mr Ward 
drew up ſeveral articles, charging him with Popery and Arminianiſm, in order to preſent Yee Appello Gee 


them to the Parliament. But our author having procured a copy of that paper (n), with , path. 
an information of their deſign, immediately applied to the King for protection; who () wa. p. 17g. 
gave him leave to appeal to himſelf, and alſo to print his defence (1), if Dr White, BAL 
Dean of Carliſle, ſhould approve (o) his doctrine, as agreeable to that of the Church of Cn. 
England. Under theſe cautions, his famous treatiſe, entitled, Appello Cæſarem [G], or a 

701 Appeal from two unjuſt Informers, was publiſhed in 1625, ſoon after the acceſſion of IAN 
King Charles the Firſt to the throne, But the Calviniſtical principles being ſtill warmly prefixed w k. 
eſpouſed, his book was taken under examination by the Houſe of Commons, and ſeveral | 


proceedings there were held againſt him in the two firſt Parliaments of that reign [HI. 
The 


plexity, for the quieting of men diſturbed in their 
conſciences. 13. He taketh no exception to his ad- 
verſary for calling it [ordination] the ſacrament of 
holy orders. But denieth our Church to hold any 
ſuch opinion, as that no inferior grace is given by im- 
poſition of hands in the facrament of holy orders, 
chap. xxviii. p. 269. 14. Touching the power of 
the Prieſt to forgive fins, * this is the doctrine, faith 
he, © of our communion book and the practice of our 
* Church accordingly, not only that the Prieſts have 
power not only to pronounce but to give remiſſion of 
* fins, chap. xi p. 78, 79; and it is confeſſed, that 
all prieſts, and none but prieſts have power to for- 
give ſins” 

[G] Appelle Cæſarem.] In this defence he explains 
himſelf upon each of the articles charged 2 him, 
in ſuch a manner as is conſonant to the preſent receiv- 
ed doarine of the Church of England; unleſs we ex- 
cept, that as to his private practice of ſigning with the 
croſs occaſionally, he uſes it not only as a proper part 
of devotion, but as attended with extraordinary aſſi- 


- ſtances which himſelf had experimentally found What 


(14) Chap. i. 
Þ 114+ 


then, (are his words) if upon divers extremities I 
have found caſe and remedy by ſaying that ejacula- 
* tory prayer of our Litany per crucem, &c, by thy 
* croſs—and when I ſaid it, what, if to teflify my 
* faith, I made the fign of the croſs. By thy paſſion 
good Lord deliver us ch. xxvii. p. 280, 281. In 
the entrance to the ſecond part of the book, he ob- 
ſerves (14), That theſe opinions of his were not the 
things which offended them, or moved them to repeat 
their calumnies. * Hec autem eft illa Helena: this is 
* that Helen {the cauſe of all their quarrel] : where- 
* as the Puritans were wont to be ſhrowded under the 
* covert of the Church of England, and to vent, pub- 
* liſh, and tender, their many idle dreams, fancies, and 
* fairies, into the world, under pretext of the doctrine 
of our Church, and our oppoſites of the Romiſh fide 
did accordingly charge our Church with them; Mr 
Mountagu, out of juſt indignation againſt that open 
* wrong and injury done unto his mother, as he 
« doth aſſuredly hope to the good ſervice of his Maje- 
* ſty and the Church, hath diſbanded them from their 
* ſhelter, taken them off from colluding under the 
* Church's protection, and ſent them to their own 
* home, to ſhroud there if they could, and to anſwer 
* for themſelves, to make good their own cauſe by 
and of themſelves; and likewiſe hath aſſerted the 
* Church unto her own true tenets natural and pro- 
per, unto that doctrine which is publickly determined 
* and authorized in her authentic records, to the high 
* diſpleaſure, no doubt, and diſtaſte, of ſuch a potent 
s 


over-weaning faction as they are. Hinc, ſays he, 


the following articles were drawn up againſt him. Af. 
ter a preamble containing the charge in general from 
his three books, An Anſwer to the late Gagg of the 
Proteflants, A Treatiſe of the Invocation of Saints, and 
Appello Ca ſarem, as contrary to the articles of 1562. 
* It begins thus: Article 1, Whereas, in the 35th of 
the articles abovementioned, it is declared that the 
* ſecond book of Homilies doth contain a godly and 
* wholſome doQrine, in the tenth homily of which 
book it is determined that the Church of Rome, as it 
is at preſent, and hath been for the ſpace of nine 
hundred years and upwards, is ſo far gone from the 
nature of a true Church, that nothing can be more ; 
he the ſaid R. Mountagu in ſeveral places of his ſaid 
* book, called An Anſwer to the Gagger, ch. v. p. 
49. and in his other book called Appello, &c. doth 
adviſedly mayntayne and affirm, that the Church of 
Rome is, and ever was a true Church fince it was a 
Church. Article 2. Whereas in the ſaid homily it 
* is likewiſe declared, that the Church of Rome is not 
built upon the foundation of the Prophets and Apo- 
ſtles ; and in 28th of the ſaid articles, that tranſub. 
ſtantiation overthroweth the nature of a ſacrament ; 
and in the 25th of the ſaid articles, that five other 
reputed ſacraments of the Church of Rome are not 
to be accounted ſacraments: yet, contrary, and re- 
pugnant hereunto, he the ſaid Richard Mountagu doth 
* mayntayne and affirm in his book aforeſaid, called 
the Anſwer to the Gagg, p 50. that the Church 
of Rome hath ever remained firm upon the ſame 
foundation of ſacraments and doctrine inſtituted by 
* God. Article 3. Thirdly, in the 19th of the ſame 
articles, it is further determined, that the Church of 
© Rome hath erred not only in their uſe and manner 
* of ceremonies, but alſo in matter of faith. He, the 
* ſaid Richard Mountagu, ſpeaking of thoſe points 
* which belong to faith and manners, hope and chari- 
* ty, doth in the ſame book, called the Gagger, p. 14. 
* affirme and mayntayne, that none of thoſe are contro- 
« verted inter partes, meaning the Proteſtants and the 
* Papilts ; and that notwithſtanding, in the 34th arti- 
cle it is reſolved, that the ſacrifices of Moſes, in 
* which, as is commonly ſaid, that the Prieſts did offer 
* Chriſt for the quick and dead, to have remiſſion of 
pain and guilt too, are blaſphemous follies and dan- 
gerous deceipts : This being one of the points con- 
* troverted between the Church of England and the 
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Church of Rome; the ſaid Richard Mountagu, in 
his book called the Gagger, p. 14, doth affirm and 
mayntayne, that the controverted points are of a leſs 
and inferior allay ; of them a man may be ignorant 
without any danger of his falvation ; a man may 
reſolve, or oppoſe this, or that, or any, without pe- 


der mihi ſola mali labes This is the ground of all the til of periſhing for ever. Article 4. Whereas, in the 
—— , man and Arminianiſm with which I am char- third — intituled, Againſt peril of Idolatry, it 
Commons. The (ged. is declared that images read no good leſſon neither 
bill did not paſs [H] Proceedings againſt him in the two firft Parlia- of God nor godlineſs, but all error and wickedneſs ; 
by reaſon of.'®® ments of King Charles the Firſt.) In the frſt, he was * he, the ſaid Richard, in the book aforeſaid, called, 
that Parliament. Ordered on the 7th of July, to appear before the Houſe * the Anſwer to the late Gagger, p. 38, doth affirm 
And therefore in that day ſevennight. When being brought to the bar, and mayntayne, that images may be uſed for the in- 
his Appeal our the Speaker told him, it was the pleaſure of the Houſe, ſtruction of the ignorant, and excitation of devotion. 
wthor ſays, . that the cenſure of his book ſhould be poſtponed for + Article 5. That in the ſame it is plainly expreſſed, 
to defend the de- ſome time, but that in the interim he ſhould be com- * that the attributing the defence of ſome countries to 
crees of that @& mitted to the cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms: and he Saints, is a ſpoiling God of his honour, and that ſuch 
Dort] ſynod. was afterwards obliged to give a bond of two thouſand * Saints are but as Dis Tutelares of the Gentile idola- 
2 or pounds for his appearance the next ſeſſion. Before their * ters, the ſaid Richard Mountagu, hath, notwith- 
Convocation, diſſolution at Oxford, a bill was brought into the Houſe * ſtanding, in the book aforementioned, affirmed and 


edit, ſtatute, or 
canon? I know 


apainſt hereſy and falſe doctrine, and to receive and 
eſtabliſh the decrees of the Synod of Dort as part of the 


* mayntayned, that ſaints have not only a memory, 


but a more peculiar c of their friends, and that 
— . doctrine of the Church of England (15). Accordingly, it may be admitted, that ſome ſaints have a peculiar 
nor ever att 3 in the enſuing Parliament in 1626, the Committee for * patronage, cuſtody, protection, and power, as an 
hope. Appeal, religion having made a report on the 18th of April * alſo have over certain perſons and countries, by eſpe- 
ch. xi, p. 107, of Trend of Ne opinions, which they called erroneous, * cial deputation, and - 
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articles, it is reſolved, that God doth conſtantly de- 
cree, by his counſel, ſecret to us, to deliver from 
hell and damnation, thoſe whom he kath choſen in 
Chriſt out of mankind, and to bring them by Chriſt 
to everlaſting ſalvatioa. Wherefore, they which be 
indued with ſo excellent benefit of God, be called 
according to God's purpoſe working in due ſeaſon. 
They by grace obey the calling. 1 hey be juſtified 
freely, perſevering in good works, and at W * 
by God's mercy, attain to everlaſting ſelicitie. He, 
the ſaid Richard Mountagu, in the book aforeſaid, 
called the Appeal, p. 30, doth affirme and mayn- 
tayne, that men juſtihked may fall away and depart 
from that ſtate which once they had, they may riſe 
again and become new men poſſib y, but not cer- 
tainly nor neceſſarily ; and the better to countenance 
this his opinion, he hath, in the ſaid book, wilfully 
added, falſified, and changed divers words of the 
tenth of the axticles aforementioned, and divers other 
words, both in the book of Homilies, and in the book 
of Common-Prayer; and all the ſame places ſo miſ- 
recited and changed he doth alledge in his ſaid 
book, called the Appeal, p. 29, 31, 32, and 35 ; en- 
deavouring thereby, to lay a moſt wicked and mali- 
cious ſlander upon the Church of England, as if it 
did herein differ from the reformed Church of Ireland, 
and thoſe beyond the ſeas ; and did conſent to thoſe 


nianiſme, and which the late famous Princeſſe Queen 
Elizabeth, and King James of happie memorie, did 
ſo piouſly and diligently labour to ſuppreſs. Item, 
That the ſaid Richard Mountagn, contrary to his duty 
and allegiance, hath endeavoured to raiſe great fac- 
tions and diviſions in the common weale, by caſting 
the odious and ſcandalous name of Puritans upon 
ſuch of his Majeſty's loving ſubjects as conform them- 
ſelves to the doctrine and ceremonies of the Church 
of England under that name, laying upon them di- 
vers falſe and malicious imputations, ſoto bring them 
into diſtaſte and diſpleaſure with his moſt excellent 
Majeſty, and into reproach and ignominie with the 
reſt of the people, to the great danger of ſedition 
and diſturbance in the ſtate if it be not timely pre- 
vented, Item, The ſcope and end of the ſaid 
Richard Mountagu in the bcoks aforementioned, is to 
give encouragement to Popery, and to withdraw his 
Majefly's ſubjects from the true religion eſtabliſhed, 
to the Roman ſuperſtition ; and conſequently, to be 
reconciled to the ſee of Rome. All which, he la- 
boureth, by ſubtle and cunning wayes ; whereby 
God's true religion hath been much ſcandalized ; 
and thoſe miſchiefs introduced, which the wiſdom of 
many laws hath endeavoured to prevent, to the great 
peril and hazard of our ſovereign Lord the King, 
and of all his dominions and loving ſubjeas. Laſtly, 
that the aforeſaid Richard Mountagu hath, in the 
aforeſaid book called the Appeal, divers paſſages diſ- 
honourable to the late King his Majeſty's father, of 
famous memorie ; full of bitterneſs, rayling, and in- 
jurious to ſeveral other perſons ; diſgraceful and con- 
temptuous to many worthy Divines, both of this 
Church of Ergland, and other reformed Churches 
beyond the ſeas ; impious and profane in ſcoffing at 

reaching, meditating, conferring, pulpits, lectures, 

ibles, and all ſhew of religion: all which do aggra- 
vate his former offences, as having proceeded from 
malicious and envenomed hate againſt the peace of 
this Church, and finceritie of the reformed religion 
publickly profeſſed, and by law eftabliſhed in this 
kingdom. 
All which offences being to the high diſhonour of 
Almighty God, and of moſt miſchievous effect and 
conſequence againſt the good of his Church and com- 
mon weale of England, and of all his Majeſty's 
realms and dominions. The Commons aſſembled in 
Parliament do hereby pray, that the faid Richard 
Mountagu may be puniſhed according to his deme- 
rits, .in that exemplary manner as may deter others 
from attempting ſo preſumptuouſly to diſturb the 
peace of Church and State, and that the books afore- 
* ſaid may be ſuppreſſed and burnt.” 

[1] Several anſwers.) Theſe were Dr Sutcliffe, 
Dean of Exeter ; Dr Good and Dr Featly, Chaplains 
to Archbiſhop Abbotz Mr Burton, Mr Yates, Mr 
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MOUNT AG v. 


The divines alſo publiſhed a great number of anſwers thereto [7]. However, he 


lieve. Article 6. Wheteas, in the 19th of the ſaid 


pernicious errors, which are commonly called Armi 


A 


Wotton, Mr Rouſe, Provoſt of Eton, and Mr Wil- 
liam Prynne“; but eſpecially Dr George Carleton, 
Biſhop of Chicheſter. This learned author having been 
one of the Engliſh Divines who aſſiſted at the Synod 
of Dort, thought it neceſſary to defend himſelf from 


ſome charges laid againſt him for his conduct therein. have 


For inſtance, our author, in p. 30, of his Appeal, had 


ſaid, the Synod of Dort was foreign to us, and but Nou 


partial. I ſee, ſays he, no reaſon why any of the 
* Divines of our Church ſhould take any offence at my 
* diflenting, who had no authority as I know of, to 
* conclude me, more than I do at them from differin 

* from me in their judgments, qui/que abundet in ſenſu 
N 1 let every man fully enjoy his own opinion.” 
afterwards he obſerves, that * the diſcipline of our 
Church in that and other Dutch Synods is held un- 
* lawful;" for which he cites Harm. on the Belgic Sy- 
nods, cap 13, canon 8. * What ends, continues he, 
* men had in that nod I know not, nor am curious to 
enquire ; how things were carried, I as little under- 
fand or care. Whether any or all ſubſcribed abſolute- 
ly or with proteſtation, I cannot tell ; let them look to 
it, and anſwer for it, whom it doth concern. This 1 
am ſure, John Diodati, Miniſler and Profeſſor of the 
church of Geneva, and employed unto that Synod, but 
lately with me at Eton, profeſſed there his own opi- 
nion, in ſome points, contrary to the concluſions at 
Dort. Again, p. 42, he ſays, * Thoſe claſſical pro- 
jets, conſiſtorial practices, conventual deſigns, and 
prophetical ſpeculations of the zealous brethren in 
this land [via Holland] do yuh 74 x4e04a7 aim 
at anarchy and confuſion, dangerous indeed to Prince 
and People. In anſwer to this, Dr Carleton clears 
himſelf + from being a claſhcal Puritan, and takes 
occaſion from our author's having called them the 
dangerous opinions of the Netherlands, to declare in 
their behalf, that touching the point of their diſei- 
pline, he could witneſs that their Miniſters were weary 
of it, and would glacly be freed if they could.— And 
* ſomewhat I can ſay, proceeds the Biſhop, of mine own 
* knowledge, for I had conference with divers of the beft 
© learned in that Synod : I told them, that the cauſe of 
all their troubles was this, that they had not Biſhops 
* among them, who by their authority might repreſs 
* turbulent ſpirits, that broached novelties. Their an- 
* ſwer was, that they did much honour and reverence 
* the good order and diſcipline of the Church of Eng- 
* land, and with all their hearts would be glad to have 
© it eſtabliſhed amongſt them, but that could not be 
hoped for in their ſtate. Their hope was, that ſee- 
ing they could not have what they deſired, God 
would be merciful to them, if they did what they 
could. This was their anſwer, which I think is 
enough to excuſe them, that they do not openly aim 
at anarchy and popular confuſion. The truth is, 
they groan under the burden, and would be eaſed it 
they could. This is well known to the reſt of my 
aſſociates there, who have alſo conferred privately 


them, p. 198 to 200.“ In conſequence of this, there 


was publiſhed the lame year, 1626, a ſecond edition of 
the Biſhop's book, with a piece annexed, intituled, 
A joint Atteſtation, avowing, that the Diſcipline of the 
Church of England was not impeached by the Synod of 
Dort (16). Wherein it is acknowledged, which indeed 
had been inſinuated by our author, that they entered 
no proteſtation againſt the diſcipline of the Dutch 
Church, which they endeavour to excuſe ; alledging, 
That when the Belgic confeflion of 1550, was recom- 
mended for their eſtabliſhment, and came under exam i- 
nation before the Synod, a proteſtation was made by 
the Preſident, that nothing but the doctrinal points 
were to be ſubjected to their conũderation and ſuffra- 
ges, and all the articles concerning diſcipline were ac- 
cordingly ſuppreſſed in the reading of the Confeſſion to 
the Synod. 2. That they were ſent thither to endea- 
vour the peace of that Church, by expreſling their 
judgments in the points there already controverted. 


That they had no inſtructions from his Majeſty to med- 


dle with the diſcipline, beſides, there was no hope or 
poſſibility of prevailing in that part. 3. That in giv- 
ing their ſuffrages concerning the doctrine comprized in 
the Confeſſion, they added an expreſs exception againſt 
the ſuppreſſed asticles, with ſome touch alſo of argu- 
ment upon them, to which exception not one word was 

| anſwered 


means 


But fie 


with divers of the moſt eminent and learned among 


* Dr Fuller 
the followins 
count of theſe 
anſwers : Dr gut · 


cliffe is ſaid to 


+ His piece is 
intitled. An Ex- 
amiration of 
thoſe Things, - 
wherein the 2v- 
thor of the late 
Anpeale holdeth 
the doctrines of 
the Pelagians and 
Arminians to be 
the doArines of 
the Church of 


England. 


(16) It is fipnef 
Georgius Cice- 
frrienſis, Exc. 
Johannes Sarip 
burienſis Eviſc. 
Gualterus Bz cuty 
quel. Decan. 
Roff, Sam. 
Ward, Reps 
Prof, Theola 
in Acad. C 

& Coll. Sydney 
Præſect. 
Goad, Sacre 

T beolog. 


Biceps, in their 


hepe is, that the 


et ſuch a Chni:ch 
her diſc ine and 


vernment, to ſay 


lun, &c. p. 230. 


Lond. 1674, ſo\. 


ur V.emcorfltence 


l made Bfhtop of 


M O U N 


means to defeat the attempts of all his opponents [X]; and, upon the death of one 6 


them, 
Majeſty to that ſee. 


T A G U. 


oppoſition) [L] on Friday Auguſt 22d, that year (p), and conſecrated the Sunday fol- 


anſwered by any of the ſynodiques, or ſtrangers, or 
Provincials. 4. 'That the courſe there taken for the 
manner of delivering their judgments was not (as in the 
five queſtions controverted) by ſubſcription, but only by 
— ſuffrage, which gave no opportunity of putting in 
a written proteſtation ; after which they proceed in 
theſe words: Peradventure ſome hot ſpirits would not 
have reſted in a formal recorded eftation neither, 
but would have charged the Churches to blot thoſe ar- 
ticles out of their confeſſion, and forthwith to reform 
their government, otherwiſe not have yielded approba- 
tion to any article of doctrine as there comprized, but 
renounced the Synod, and ſhaken off from his feet the 
duſt of Dort, ſaying, I have nothing to do with your 
concluſions, I have no part or portion in them; what 
ends you have, how things are carried, I cannot tell, 
nor care. But here the queſtion naturally occurs, What 
reaſon was there given for ſo different a manner of pro- 
ceeding in this part of the Belgie Confeſſion from that 
of the five controverted articles ? did not the reaſon for 
it appear evidently the next year, when the acts of the 
Synod were publiſhed in print? wherein, among 
other particulars, the Belgic Confeſſion is at large ſet 
down in thirty-ſeven articles, i. e. with the three arti- 
cle concerning the diſcipline received in thoſe Churches. 
Is not this a ſufficient warrant for our author's remark, 
That the Synod of Dort, in ſome points condemneth, 
upon the bye, even the diſcipline of the Church of 
England (17). Does it not thereby appear that that 
diſtreſſed Church, in the midſt of her diſtractions about 
matters of doctrine, was ſo wily in her intereſts, as to 
make a ſiniſter uſe of her neighbour's honeſt aſſiſtance 
and dulneſs of apprehenſion. Was Mr Mountagu the 
only one, who, upon view of the Synodical ads, judged 
the preſumption in law was againſt them ? and that 
a purgation was neceſſary to clear them herein, appears 
from their atteſtation, that the manner of examining 
and judging of the Belgic Confeſſion is not ſet down in 
the printed acts, ſo particularly as they could have wiſh- 
ed, and would have provided for, if they had been ac- 
quainted with any intent of their publication ; and 
why do they call upon Mr Mountagu to retract what 
he had written, but upon the juſtice of what his cenſure 
remarks. The imputation had of late been farther by 
the bye grated on, and they had been upbraided in the 
audience of divers perlonages of note, whoſe opinion 
they had great cauſe to reſpect. As to John Diodati, 
Dr Carleton ſays, that all the Engliſh Divines that 
were at Dort, believe it to be untrue, and give this 
reaſon for it, becauſe they hold Diodati for an honeſt 
man; and to put this matter, continues he, out of 
doubt, Diodati himſelf hath written to a learned and 
reverend Biſhop of our Church, proteſting that he ne- 
ver ſpake any thing as the author of the Appeal impo- 
ſeth upon him, touching the Confeſſion of the Synod 
(18). But Diodati's character is not ſo unexceptionable 
as theſe Divines judged. Cooke the Sollicitor, in paſ- 
ſing ſentence againſt King Charles the Firſt, declared, 
that Diodati of Geneva told him, he heard the King 
lay, That Chrift in the Goſpel commands us to forgive 
our enemics, but not our friends; which yet Diodati 
aſterwards denied (19). To conclude, our author's 
Appeal was tranſlated into Latin, and ſent beyond ſea, 
where it was condemned by the reformed Churches of 
Geneva and France, and the eccleſiaſtical ſtates of Ger- 
many ard the Netherlands : and in the Church of Scot- 
land, his books, we are told, were had in ſo much 
hatred, that they were held fit only to ſtop muſtard 
pots (20). 

IX] He got the better of all bis enemies ] The King 
was diſpleaſed with the firſt proceedings of the Parlia- 
ment againſt him, and to procure his Majeſty's farther 


favour, he applied to the Duke of Buckingham in the 
following letter: 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 
* Your Highneſs vouchſafed at Windſor to let me 


3 * underſtand that his Majeſty, my gracious maſter and 
* ſovereign, had taken me off from that trouble and 
* vexation, which by ſome men's procurement I was 


YOL. v. No. CCLXV1I, 


lowing 


* put unto, in the Houſe of Commons. They, w3 
* underſtand, think not ſo. But intend to proc 

6 __ me ſo far as they can, as having returned his 
« Majeſty no other anſwer, but that I was freed from 
« impriſonment. It is true, that beſides twenty pounds; 
* which the Serjeant had of me, by exaction for fees, 
they bound me unto him in a bond of 2000 /. to ap- 
« pear before them the next ſeſſions. I beſeech your 
© Grace, that as you have been pleaſed to tye me unto 
« your excellent not only ſelf, but alſo moſt honour- 
© able ſiſter, in that bond of obligation, as never was 
poor ſcholar to ſuch worthies ; ſo you would be 
« pleaſed to let his Majeſty underſtand the caſe, that 
* by your means I may be abſolutely diſcharged, with 
* the deliverie of my bond from them, whom I never 
* offended, who under correction, have nothing to do 
with me (21); and as his Majeſty's ſervant be left 
* unto himſelf, eſpecially for that which was authoriz- 
ed by himſelf, and commanded by his father my late 
« maſter of ever bleſſed memory. If his Majeſty will 
© be pleaſed to call for their accuſations againſt me, if 
© I don't really and thoroughly anſwer whatſoever is 
or can be imputed to me out of my books. I will no 
further deſire favour and protection of his Majeſtie, 
and your gracious ſelf, but be willingly left unto my 
© enemies, I muſt crave pardon for preſuming thus to 
trouble your Grace, the rather, becauſe thro a griev- 
* ous affliction of the colic and ſtone, I am not able 
« perſonally to attend your Grace, whom according 
* unto my moſt bounden dutie, I dailie recommend 
* unto the Almightie, being more obliged unto your 
* noble ſelf than ever to any one. So remaining 


* Moſt humbly at your Grace's ſervice, 
Petworth, 


29 July. * Ri. Mountagu.“ 
This was ſeconded by another letter to the Duke from 
Laud, then Biſhop of St Davids, and the Biſhops of 
Oxford and Rocheſter; dated Auguſt zd, 1625: 
wherein they declare Mountagu's doQtrine to be that 
of the Church of England. 'They obſerve, that his 
Majeſty had already taken the buſineſs into his own 
care, and referred it in a right courſe to Church conſi- 
deration, concluding thus: * Theſe things conſidered, 
* we have little to ſay for Mr Montagu's perſon, only 
* thus much we know, he is a very good ſcholar, and 
* a right honeſt man, a man every way able to do God, 
© his Majeſtie, and the Church of England good ſer- 
* vice. We fear he may receive great diſcouragement, 
and, which is far worſe, we have ſome cauſe to doubt 
* this may breed a great backwardneſs in able men to 
« write in defence of the Church of England againſt 
either home or foreign adverſaries, if they ſhall ſee 
him fink in fortune, reputation, or health, upon his 
* book's occaſion (22). 

LL] Though not without ſome difficulty. ] Having ſued 
out his Conge Celire, proclaination was made in Auguſt 
as uſual, at the church of Bow, eight days before the 
conſecration, In the mean time, one William Jones 
a Stationer, took counſe!, and got objections drawn by 
an Advocate in the Arches, which objections were ex- 
tracted out of the aforenamed articles, exhibited againſt 
our author in Parliament. Upon Friday, the 22d day 
of Auguſt, when the ele& Biſhop came to Bow church 
to be confirmed, proclamation being again read by the 
Beadle of the Arches three times, in theſe words: All 
manner of perſons, that can, or will, object againſt the 
perſon of the worſhipful Richard Mountagu, Bachelor 
of Divinity, and Parfon of Petworth, eleded Lord 
Biſhop of Chicheſter, the form of his election, or the 
party elected, let them now ſpeak and object in due 
forme of law, and they ſhall be heard, otherwiſe they 


mall be precluded. Hereupon, Jones (23) ſaid, with (23) Collier ſays, 


an audible voice, three times, I object agiinit him, 
and here are my objections in due form of law, and fo 
preſented his objections to Dr Ryves, the ſubſtituted 
judge for the buſineſs, who taking the paper, ſeemed 
to read it over, and then delivered it to the Biſhop ele, 
who ſeemed alſo to read it filently, when returning the 

35 Q paper, 


2 2 
Dr George Carleton, Biſhop of Chicheſter, in 1628, he was nominated by his him in Bow- 


In which he was confirmed (though not without an extraordinary — 
— 
tium, edit. E- 
dinb. 1629. He 
was elected on the 14th of July, for which, and the time of his conſecration, ſee Le Neve's Fafti, p. 39. 


(21) The three 
Biſhops, in the 

letter mentioned 
below, aſſert, _ 
that the Church 
never ſubmitted 


Judge but the 
Kings and the 


neither, indeed, 
ſhe, though the 


(22) Both theſe 
letters are printed 
in the Cabala. 


with Jones in 
the Exceptions. 


3192 


on 


(9) Probably 


from 1624 or 
1625 at furtheſt, 
In hjs Diatribe 
he ſpeaks of 
Stamford- Rivers 
as his oaly pa- 
riſh ; and his let» 
ter to the Duke 
of Bucks in rem, 
(1, ſhews he 

ad Petworth in 
1625, He was 
ſucceeded at 
Stamford- Rivers 
by the famous 
Dr Roger Man- 
waring. Athen. 
Orton. Vol. II. 
col. 1141, 


(50) See the pro- 
clamation for his 
confit mation in 
re m. [LI, where 
he is called Par- 
ſon of Petworth. 


(z) He was elec- 
ted May 4 that 
year, Le Neve's 
Faſti, p 212. 
and Wood, ubi 
ſopra. 


(24) Dr Fuller 
ſays, that Jones 
anſwered, he 
could not get any 
Proctor to prefer 
his cbjeQions, 
and ſo was under 
a neceſſity of do- 
- Ing it ore tenus. 
Church Hiſtory, 
B. ii. pP · 32. 


(25) la the pre- 
amble to the ob- 
je ions be ifcal- 
led Literatus Sta- 
tionarius Lendi- 


nen ſi:. 


(26) The whole 
is contained in 
Antimontacu- 
tum, &c, 


(a) Some Ac- 
count of Mr 
Moy le and his 
Writings, pre- 
fixed to his 
Works publiſhed 


by bimſ-1f, P- Jo 
Lond. 1727, 8v0c. 


5 Ibid. p · LL 
and Letters to 
and from Mr 
Moyle, p · 21 I, 


(e) They are 
inted among 
is Works. 

Ibid. p. $1, & 

ſeqq» 
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MOUNTAGU. MOVYLE. 

lowing at Croydon. He was allowed to hold the rectory of Petworth, of which he had 
been poſſeſſed ſome years (), in commendam (r); and having obtained a ſpecial pardon (% wa, ,.. 
from his Majeſty [MA], he applied himſelf cloſely to his favourite ſtudy of Ehurct, Anti- mm. e 
quities, and firſt publiſhed his Orig inum Ecclgſiaſticarum Apparatus at Oxford, 16353 which 
was followed in 1636, by his Originum Ecclefiaſticarum, tomus primus. In 1638, upon the | 
promotion of Dr Matthew Wren to Ely, our author was tranſlated to Norwich (s). He 
came to this ſee with the ill effects of a quartan ague, with which he had been afflicted * 
above a year and a half; and under this diſorder he ſtill continued his ſtudies, and, in (e % sgi, 1 
1640, publiſhed his Originum Eccleſi ſticarum, pars paſterior [N]: hut the ague put an — "1, p, 
end to his life April 13th the following year. His body was interred in the choir of the 
cathedral of Norwich, where is this inſcription on his grave-ſtone, Depoſitum Montacutii 
Epiſcopi (t). After his death was publiſhed a poſthumous piece, in 1642, fol. intitled, 
The Afs and Monuments of the Church before Chriſt incarnate, with a dedication to Jcſus 
Chriſt in Latin, written by himſelf; and, in 1651, came out another piece of his, intitled, 
Verſio & Note in Pbotii Epiſtolas. The character of his genius is evidently ſcen in his 
Works. His admirable learning was confeſſed by his enemies (u), but his fondneſs for 
the Fathers led him (as might be expected) into ſeveral, and ſome even (as now appear) 
childiſh, miſtakes (ww), What he chiefly deſerves to be remembred for is, the great hand 
which he had in rooting up the Dort doctrine upon the Quinquarticular controverſy out of „ This. ic. 
the Church of England; which, as Heylin obſerves (x), neither Laud, Howſon, nor r 
Corbet, could bring to paſs, none of them being able to break through thoſe diffi- Some i "OM 
cultics which oppoſed, *till Mountagu took the work in hand; who being well backed, ©. Duke of 
and having the ice ſomewhat broke before him, waded with confidence and courage | 
through the midſt of thoſe waters (y). 


Denn ba, Lead, 
p. 126. 


Bucks. Se 
rem. [X]. 


paper, the Judge called one Dr Sammes of the Arches, 


ſhip's conſecration, the following Sunday, at Croydon, 
adviſing what to do, who told him, he would incur a 


while he was at dinner with the Archbiſhop, news was 


pramunire, if he did not proceed. Whereupon he 
gave Jones the objector an anſwer to this effect. My 
friend, you have given here objections againſt this my 
Lord elect of Chicheſter, but your objections are not 
in due form of law, becauſe they have not a Doctor of 
the Arches's hand to them, neither have you an Advo- 
cate to plead your objections (24) : Therefore, never- 
theleſs, by virtue of this his Majeſty's commiſſion, under 
the great ſeal (which he took in his hand and turned) 
I will proceed to confirm him, and ſo did. After 
which, the new confirmed Biſhop ſaid to this effect; 
That he himſelf had ſubſcribed to the book of articles 
and the book of Homilies, and all other books of con- 
formitie to the .Church of England, and that if any 
whoſoever could publickly or privately confute thoſe 
his books, he would be the firſt man that ſhould cauſe 
thoſe his books to be burnt. To which the Judge an- 
ſwered, You have well ſaid, my Lord; and he alſo 
faid, that the objections were nothing but the blatter- 
ing of a tradeſman {25), who was too buſy to meddle 
with ſuch high myſteries of Divinity, but indeed it 
was the diſeaſe of the times for mechanical tradeſmen 
ſo to do. This account is not contradicted by the Re- 
giſter of Canterbury, who mentions no particulars in 
the exceptions, but that Dr Ryves, the ſubſtitute for 
the Vicar general, declined to take any notice of them, 
concluding Jones among the contumacious, grad nullo 
modo legitime comparuit, nec aliquid in hac parte juxta 
Juris exigentiam diceret, exciperet, vel opponeret. As 
caſes of this kind very rarely occur, we thought pro- 
per to inſert ſo much of the proceſs for the ſatisfaftion 
of the curious in theſe matters (26). It is remarked by 
the author of Antimontacutium, * That after his Lord- 


brought to his Grace, that the Duke of Buckingham 
was ſtabbed at Portſmouth the Saturday before, which, 
as he was Mountagu's potent patron, did, for the time, 
help to marr his writings (27)." 

L/] His Majeſty's pardon.) The form of this par- 
don was like thoſe given at a coronation, only there 
were inſerted ſome particulars for the pardoning of all 
errors heretofore committed, either in ſpeaking, wri- 
ting, or publiſhing ; whereby he might hereafter be 
queſtioned, This account we have from Dr Fuller, 
who tells us (28) alſo, that our new Biſhop thought of 
addreſſing his Majeſty for this pardon upon Jones's at- 
tempt againſt his confirmation. 

LV] The Origines ] The late Dr Waterland writing 
of the ſacrificial part of the- Euchariſt, obſerves, that 
our Biſhop, in the ſecond tome of his Origines, p. 301 
and 234, underſtood the whole action or memorial ſer- 
vice to be a true and real ſacrifice, as he was a great 
admirer of antiquity, he had no regard to the new de- 
finitions, but referred his antagoniſts to St Auſtin for 
correction and better inſtruction (29). However, it 
muſt be owned that he did not always uſe that way of 
ſpeaking of this ſacrifice, for in his Appeal, lib. xxix. 
where he defends his expreſſion in calling the Lord's 
Supper the ſacrament of the altar, he declares it a ſpi- 
ritual one, a ſacrifice, not propitiatory, not an exter- 
nal, viſible, true, and proper ſacrifice, but only repre- 
ſentative, commemorative, and figurative ſacrifice (30); 
and ſays, as to his profeſſed regard to antiquity, I have 
uſed the phraſe of altar for the communion table, ac- 
cording to the manner of antiquity, and am like ſome- 
times to uſe it flill. P 


MOYLE [WarTtsr], a polite writer in the XVIIth century, was ſon of Sir Walter 


(27) Ibid, 


(28) Church 
Hiſt, ubi lupta 


(29) Wateriand 
ot the Sacrament, + 


(30) Compare his 
Diatribe, p. 143, 
144. where he 

takes in our {elf 
ſacrifice, calling 

it the ſacrifice of 
Chiiſt's myſicd 
body. Ibid. p. 

35% 


Moyle, Knt. and born in 1672, at Bake, the ſeat of the family, near Loo in Cornwall. 
His diſpoſition and talents ior claſſical learning were early diſcovered by the great profi- 
ciency which he made at ſchool, whence he was removed by his father firſt to Oxford, 
and afterwards to the Temple, in the uſual courſe of a gentleman's education; and that 
was the uſe he made of the opportunities given him by it; for, whatever might be his 
father's intentions, he declined the drudgery, as he called it, of the Law lucrative (a). 
His eaſy fortune allowed him to purſue the natural bent of his genius; he therefore conti- 
nued his application to the ſtudy of polite literature with great vigour and equal ſucceſs, ſo 
that he quickly became acquainted with Mr Congreve, Wycherley, and others of the firſt 
characters in this branch of learning (4); and among theſe was particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by the vivacity of his wit, and a ripeneſs of judgment above his years. Such a genius 
could not lie long without producing ſome proper fruits. A deſign being ſet on foot 
about the year 1695, to publiſh Lucian's Works, tranſlated, into Engliſh by ſeveral hands, 
Mr Moyle furniſhed a verſion of four diſcourſes of that delicately difficult be {th 
| whic 


, 224, 223. 
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M OV L E. 
vhich were both correct and finely ſpirited [A]. But ſome time before this it ſeems he 
had taken a diſguſt to the Clergy (4). Their zeal was not warm enough in his opinion 
for the exigency of the juncture after the Revolution; and, as he always ſpoke very freely 
both of things and perſons, whenever he thought the intereſt of his country nearly con- 


cerned, ſo he took this early occaſion of letting the whole Order feel the tartneſs of his a houſe neat 
tae e- 


ſatire on that account [BJ. The ſame year he obtained a ſeat in Parliament for the borough 7 kr 
of Saltaſh in Cornwall (e) 3 and, while he fat in the Houſe of Commons, He conſtantly Lite, p. 5. 
ated an honourable and diſintereſted part, but he had naturally no turn to buſineſs. ie) Willis's Noti- 
Reading and ſtudy were his delight; and he had already advanced fo far in this courſe, tis Par'iamenta- 
and was fo intent upon it, that he never had any reliſh for this new ſtation [C]; and he 
ſeems to have avoided a ſecond election [D). Not long after this, Dr Charles d'Avenant 
being engaged in writing his piece upon the trade and revenues of England, obſerved, 
that a tranſlation of Xenophon's Diſcourſe upon improving the Revenues of the Slate of Athens, 
| prefixed to his performance, would greatly recommend it to the publick; in this view he 

applied to our author (f), who readily yielded to his friend's requeſt [E], and the whole (YH Life, p. 6. 
was publiſhed in 1697. He had for ſome years paſt fallen much into the converſation of 
Mr Trenchard, whoſe ſentiments upon publick affairs agreeing with his own, there grew 
a kind of intimacy between them, and Mr Moyle became a fellow-writer with that gentle- 


man in the argument againſt a ſtanding army [F. 
to excite in his countrymen a ſpirit of liberty, he publiſhed next year An 


In the proſecution of the ſame deſign, 
Eſſay on the Lace- 


demonian Government [G], which he addreffed to his friend Anthony Hammond, Eſq; 


[1] Tran/lation of four diſcourſes of Lucian, c.] 
Theſe tranſlations did not appear in print till 1710, 
which year, the two firſt volumes of this undertaking 
were publiſhed. But Mr Moyle's performance is men- 
tioned with a few others, in the Life of Lucian prefix- 
ed to the firſt volume, which we are aſſured was written 

(1) See the deck. by Mr Dryden in 1695, and the following year (1). 
extion to the firſt. [g] The Clergy felt the tartneſi of his ſatire.) It is 
vue; —_— introduced into the argument to Lucian on ſacrifices, 
— "i and is indecd a very picquant piece of raillery, in the 
manner and ſpirit of that author, as follows: * This 
diſcourſe, ſays he, is a general bold ſpirited ſatire upon 
all the heathen ſuperſtition ; their gods, temples, al- 
tars, ſacrifices, and the whole ſyſtem of the Pagan wor- 
ſhip. It is writ with an air and ſpirit peculiar to the 
happy genius of Lucian, and I have this only exception 
to it, that he ſeems to aſſign a wrong original of ſacri- 
fices, and to miſtake folly and deluſion in the people 
for deſign and knavery in the Prieſts I am glad, for 
the honour of my religion, that the Pagan Prieſts are 
the reverſe of ours, and that a ſatire upon them, is a 
panegvric upon the Clergy of our Church, whoſe un- 
ſhaken firmneſs to their principles, zeal for the religion 
and liberty of their country, and a thouſand other qua- 
lities, may juitly ſecure them from all the groundleſs 
cavils of our modern ſceptics, whoſe opinions no good 


.) Works of man can allow, and no wif: man will profeſs (2). 


Mt NA [C] He had no reliſh fer this flation.] Mr Ham- 
_— % _ ' mond tells us, that in Pariiament he attended particu- 
3 $40. larly to ſuch mations as tended to improve trade both 


fereign and domeſtic, the employment of the poor, 
and the manning of the navy. Upon this laſt article 
he propoſed to have a competent number of ſeamen 
exempted, as well as meinbers of Parliament, from per- 


1 Acccunt of ſonal arrefis 4, which ſeems to betray more zeal than 


3 gs knowledge for his country's ſervice. 
—_ . PP. { D] He ſeems to have avoided a ſecond election.] Mr 


Hammend tells us indeed, that he came into Parlia- 
ment ſome time after 1698; intimating, that he had not 
ſat there before, both which are apparently miſtakes. 
The truth is, he never was ambitious of this honour. 
While he was candidate for Saltaſh, his companions 
in town were entertaining themſelves at the expence of 
a ſtupid Suſſex Squire, who being fond of plays and 
poems, came up to town, as he ſaid, to ſee the poets 
of the age, and was by ſome of them introduced amon 
tie Wits of Will's Coffee-houſe in Covent Garden, 
where they admitted him under the form of a poetical 
conſecration, as a member of their ſociety, by the nick- 
name of John Abaſſus. 
deſcription of the ceremony to our author, who was ſo 
much delighted with it, that having in anſwer obſerved, 
that ſince the dubbing of Don Quixote, and the coro- 
nation of Petrarch in the Capitol, there had not been 
ſo great a ſolemnity as the conſecration of John Abaſ- 
ſus, &c. he expreiles himſelf thus: Wycherley was in 
"Wt o.r wy, ' his kingdom, and for my part, I would rather have 
Movie rubies © lat there, than in the Houſe of Commons 
ly bimielf, p. [E] He readily yielded to his friend's requeſt.) This 
is intimated by Dr d'Ayenant, who likewite aſlures bis 


Mr Congreve ſent a humorous 


In 


readers, that Xenophon has ſuffered nothing in this 
verſion, and it muſt be allowed, that the graceful eaſe 
of the original 1s clearly diſcerned in the copy (3). But 
there were ſeveral other reaſons, beſides the defire of 
obliging his friend, which concurred to excite Mr 
Moyle to this performance. Firſt, Xenophon is the 
only ancient author now extant upon this ſubject. 
the next place, that admirable maxim, that the true 
wealth and greatneſs of a nation conſiſts in the nur bers 
of people well employed, is every where inculcated 
throughout the whole courſe of the treatiſe. Laſtly, 
he had here an opportunity of ſhewing the world a ge- 
nius, which could not look into a ſubject without im- 
proving it. Diogenes Laertius had placed Xenophon's 
death in the firſt year of the 105th Olympiad. This 
Mr Moyle ſhews to be a miſtake, from an obſervation 
upon ſome paſſages in this treatiſe. Where it appears, 
that the Athenians had then concluded a peace with 
the iſlands, after the be/lum ſociale, which ended in tae 
ſecond year of the 106th Olympiad ; whence it follows, 
that this diſcourſe was written in the third year of that 
Olympiad, and conſequently Xenophon's death could 
not happen ſooner. To confirm this obſervation, our 
author takes notice, that it agrees with ſeveral other 
marks of Xenophon's age, particularly, with his being a 
young man at the expedition into Afa (4); a fact which 
has been ſince clearly proved by Mr Forſter (5). 

[F] In the argument againſt a landing army.) It is 
well known, that the reaſoning in this piece was the 
eſtabliſhed» teſt of patriotiſm for ſeveral years after. 
Our author's pen 1s particularly diſcovered in the dedi- 
cation, Which is addreſſed to the courtiers The read- 
er will find the application to be very warm, but the 
height of the diſtemper at that time, in his opinion, 
required ſuch : the extravagant notion of a Jas Di- 
vinum and unlimited paſſive obedience muſt unavoidably 
end in ſlavery. Tis true, theſe principles are happily 
now no more ; but do we not derive that happineſs 


in ſome meaſure from Mr Moyle? is it not owing to 


the extirpation of theſe tenets, that we ſee at preſent 
ſuch a ſtanding army actually kept up, as is neceſſary 
for ſecuring our property from the invaſion of a com- 
mon enemy, without endangering our liberties by an 
invaſion from ourſelves. 

[G] An Eſſay on the Lacedemonian Government] 
In this piece our author obſerves, that the boundaries 
of prerogative and liberty were not then ſufficiently 
ſettled with us. This he lays upon the Clergy, * who, 

ſays he, for a great number of years have contribu- 
ted to perplex the nation, and muddle the brains of 
the people about our Engliſh conſtitution, How- 
ever, I do as freely own, continues he, they did 
their duty very well upon the Revolution ; and what- 
ever their theories were, they did at this criſis act right- 
ly per viam facti, as the Civilians term it (6).“ Thus 
he, with his uſual ironical tartneſs; which would have 
loſt it's true liquoriſh flavour, and have become palled 
and vapid by a mixture of candour, ſuch as, That ſince 
the Clergy are allowed to act rightly, the fair inference 
is, that they did ſo in conſequence of their real _ 

| ciples ; 


- 


In 8 
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(4) He imbibed 
this diſguſt, by 
converſing with 
ſome gentlemen 
at the Grecian 


80. 


(3) Diſcourſe up- 
on the Trade 
and Revenues of 
England, p. 34. 
33. Lond. 1697, 
Vos 


(4) Letter to Dr 
Davenant pre- 

fixed, and Obſer- 
vations ſubjoined 
to the tranſlation, 


(5) In a diſſerta- 
tion prefixed to 
that trea- 

tiſe, tranſlated 
into Englith by 
Mr Spelman. 


(6) Eſſay on the 
Lacede monian 
Government, p. 
62, 63. edit. 
1727. 
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( Moyle's 
Poſthumous 

p. 285 to 364. 
edit. 1726, vo. 


i) By ſome notes 
9 time obſerved 
in his Works, 
he fited the 4oth 
year of Lucian to 
the 164th year 
of Chr'ift, and 
the 4th of Mar- 


, : 


oY 
=, 


. 
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(x) m. 5. 23 In reality, the cauſepf liberty lay much at his heart (g), and engaged him further in a 
cloſe application to the ſtudy of the Roman hiſtory, which, in the year 1699, produced 


An Eſſay upon the Conſtitution of that Government [H]. 


In 1705, we find him employed 


in an enquiry into the age of the Philopatris, a dialogue commonly attributed to Lucian 


(5). 


author of that diſcourſe 


In which he convinced Mr Dodwell, that Lucian was not, as he had aſſerted, the 


IJ. In the purſuit of this enquiry, he has likewiſe adjufted the 
true age of that witty ſophiſt, which before was uncertain (i). 


In this laſt enquiry, he had 


occaſion to look into the life of the Roman Emperor, Marcus Antoninus ; and this led 
him into the examination of the miracle of the thundering legion, which happened in that 
Emperor's reign. He attacks the truth of the miracle [K], and has given ſuch arguments 
for his opinion, as have not been hitherto ſufficiently anſwered [L]; and that the Emperor 


continued to 


perſecute the Chriſtians after this event, as he had done before, is generally 
acknowledged to be proved by him beyond all reaſonable contradict ion [M]. 


However, 


cus Anconiou, in the proſecution of this ſubject, it muſt not be denied, that he has advanced ſome opi- 
nions which are not well grounded [V]; but theſe are ſuch as do not affect the main 


ty) Eſſay vpon 
the Roman Go- 
vernment, p. 19. 
edit. 1726. 


(13) Lettrr 3. 
in Diſſertation, 
p. 300» 


+ See the dedi- 


(14) Letter 7 
p. 364. 


(15) Poſthu- 
mous Works, 
Vol. I. p. 282. 
See an account 
of this noble 
work in the ar- 
ticles of Dr 
Bentley and Dr 
Conyers Middle- 
ton. 


(16) His words 
are, Ubi walen- 
tior ignis | fulmi- 
21 quam bu- 
mor oft, wincit, 
Na . N 
* gueſt, 11 


ples ; the true ſtate and ſpirit whereof, our author 
might not improbably miſapprehend. 

[H] An Eſſay on the Conflitution of that Govern- 
ment.] Having ſufficiently feaſted his ill humour 
againſt the Clergy, on account of their ſtate-principles, 
he proceeds in this eſſay, to attack their Church-prin- 
ciples. The inſtitution of Numa furniſhed the oppor- 
tunity, and he makes uſe of it to declare his opinion 
againſt multiplying articles of faith, and narrowing the 
bottom of religion, by clogging it with creeds and ca- 
techiſms. In this mes bs intimates his opinion in 
favour of an univerſal toleration of all ſeas and deno- 
minations of religion whatſoever ; obſerving that this 
Principle in the Roman Commonwealth, was that above 
all others, which fitted Numa's ſyſtem to the chief de- 
ſign of the Government (7). 

[1] The Philopatris, Ic. ] This enquiry is publiſhed 
under the following title, 4 Diſſertation upon the age 
of Philopatris; a Dialogue commonly attribused to Lu- 
tian: In ſtveral Letters to Mr K The Dia- 
logue is of ſingular uſe in ſearching into the antiquities 

the Chriſtian Church. The author, a Pagan, gives 
an account of ſome doctrines and uſages of the third 
century, with a view of expoſing them. Mr Moyle 
looks on it as a diſcourſe infinitely below the ſpirit, the 
wit, and the politeneſs of Lucian, having, he ſays, all 
the marks of a barbarous age, and not one good quali- 
ty to recommend it; being made up of the two work 
ingredients that can enter into the compoſition of any 
man or book, dulneſs and prophaneneſs. He calls Mr 
Dodwell's lectures a looſe rhapſody of crude paradoxes, 
and precarious reaſonings. It appears from theſe 
letters of our author, that he intended to publiſh a large 
diſcourſe, or diſſertation, ſettling the age of Lucian, 
diſtinguiſhing between his genuine and counterfeit 
works, and fixing the chronology of all of them which 
have any notes of time to determine them (13) But 
this he did not compleat +, though he was employed in 
digeſting the materials in January 1706-7, and thought 
of compoſing it in April, after which he deſigned to 
have the manuſcript peruſed by Dr Bentley, and to 
dedicate it to him (14). This is an evidence of his 

reat opinion of that critic ; but we have yet a flronger 
| 6 this, in the concluſion of a letter to Dr William 
Muſgrave, to whom he writes thus, I have ſub- 
* ſcribed to Dr Bentley's Greek teftament, as I ſuppoſe 
* you have done; and I hope you will encourage all 
your friends to contribute to ſo noble a work (15). 

LX] He attacks the truth of the miracle, &c.] In 
this argument Mr Moyle has undoubtedly put the 
iſſue of the cauſe upon a right footing, and given the 
true teſt for deciding the improbability of the miracle, 
viz. that the event does not exceed the powers of na- 
tural cauſes. There are, he obſerves, but two cir- 
cumſtances, which have the leaſt pretence to paſs for 
ſupernatural. viz. That only the Quadi ſuffered by 
the ſtorm, and that the fire was not extinguiſhed by the 
rain. The firſt of which he proves to be a natural 
event, by many parallel inſtances ; particularly that 
of the defeat of Brennus's army at Delphi, and from 
the examples we have every day of ſingle men ſtruck 
dead with lightning, in the midſt of a crowd unhurt 
thereby. And as to the 2d he both ſhews, that the au- 
thority from the relator of it deſerves very little credit on 
this head, and granting the truth of the fact, he proves 
it, however, to be agreeable to the common effect 
of lightning. For this he cites Seneca (16), who, 
ſpeaking of lightaing ſays, when the fire is Rronger 


queſtion. 


than the moiſture, it predominates z which he illuſtrates 
by ſeveral parallel phænomena, after which he pro- 
ceeds thus: but the inſtance I chiefly depend on is a 
very extraordinary one, full to the purpoſe, which felt 
out in the compaſs of our own memory, atteſted be- 
yond all contradiction, and firſt publiſhed by Dr Plot, 
in the Philoſ. Tranſ. (17). *Tis the relation of a clap (17) No. d.. 
of thunder, which broke on an Engliſh ſhip in America, 
and brought ſome ſulphureous matter along with it, 
which burnt in the ſtern of the ſhip, and could not be 
quenched by water, nor any thing elſe, till the mat- 
ter itſelf was ſpent. 
LL] His arguments have not hitherto been ſufficiently 
anſwered.) An anſwer was attempted by Mr Woolflon 
and Mr Whiſton. The firſt of theſe gentlemen grounds 
the probability of the miracle upon the importance of 
the occaſion (13), the ſtrength of which argument has (18) His pe i 
been fince examined by Dr Conyers Middleton : And — A De- 
Mr Whiſton lays great ſtreſs upon the authority of the u 22 * 


cle © 
apoltotical conſtitutions ; in which opinion he ſtands — Le. 


= gon, &c Lond, 
1] The Emperor continued to perſecute the Chri- 720, 3v0, 
flians, &c.) This is proved from the authority of 


Theophilus ad Autolychum, and the Alexandrian chro- (0 * og 
nicle ; to which our author adds a paſſage from Marcus — — 6 
Antoninus himſelf in his own book, where that Em- gion, the (ame 
peror, ſays the Chriſtians, ran head-long upon death, year, 80. 
with a brutal obſtinacy (20). This he ſhews was wrote | 
after the pretended miracle, and evidently implies (2 Lib. 
there was then a perſecution on foot againſt the © 
Chriſtians, 

LV] Some opinions not wel! grounded ] Speaking of 
the Chriſtian martyrs, he ſays, there is good reaſon 
to infer from the acts of Ignatius, and his epiſtle 
to the Romans, that he himlelf, the moſt celebrated 
martyr, ſince the days of the apoſtles, was a volunteer 
(21). This haſty and ſevere charge againſt Ignatius (21) Letten o- 
is invalidated by Dr Jortin, who, however, upon the <*rning the 
queſtion whether there were any Criſtian ſoldiers in 1 


the Roman army when this martyr ſuffered, refers to 888 


theſe letters of Mr Moyle ; whoſe arguments in behalf Works, Vel. l. 


of the negative, ſays he, are very ſtrong (22). 

Another opinion which ſeems to be crudely advanced (22 Rem-k= 
by our author, is the truth of the miracle of the fiery on Ecclel. Et. 
eruption at Jeruſalem, in the time of Julian the apo. Vo! . * 53, 
ſtate. In which caſe the varacity of God almighty, SAS 
he ſays, was concerned in order to the accompliſhment 
of the prophecies to interpoſe and prevent the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the Jewiſh nation (23); whereas that (23) Letters con- 
end was fully anſwered by the death of Julian, preſent- cerning the * 
ly after this attempt made by him, for the purpoſe 232 
of their re-eſtabliſhment. Another reaſon, in defence ew 104 
of this miracle, is brought by Mr Moyle's e ee 
which indeed may be called his own, ſince it is adopted 
by him, and acknowledged to be better than his own. 

It is this, that the miracle was wrought to convince 

Julian that Chriſt was a true prophet, E making him 

the very inſtrument of eſtabliſhing that prophecy, 

which he endeavoured by his projects to overturn. 

The prophecy here underſtood 1s this, that not one ; 
ſtone of the temple ſhould be left upon another (24), (24) 16% . 
but it has been ſince ſufficiently proved, that this pro- 3 

phecy was fulfilled in the deſtruction of the temple by 
Titus (25). 

Upon the ſubject of miracles in general, Mr Moyle 
has this remark.: when the truth of our religion 
had been confirmed by ſo many fignal miracles, 
which were never diſowned by the A 

Yes, 


X in's 
427 as 
p. 87. 


N ; 5 1 6 * _ K 4 ad he : 
= p ” 3 o \ V * * - 7 « 
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queſtion. While our author was writing on this ſubject, he engaged likewiſe in a literary 
correſpondence with Dr William Muſgrave, Phyſficim at Exeter; wherein he furniſhed 
that learned Antiquary with ſeveral curious particulars, on the ſubject of his treatiſe, enti- 
tuled Belgium Britannicum, which are gratefully acknowledged by the doctor. This cor- 
reſpondence began in 1709, and continued as long as the life of Mr Moyle [O]. whoſe 
letters are a conſpicuous inſtance of his penetrating genius and active curioſity [P]: for 
which one ſingle enquiry was far from being ſufficient; indeed, ſo far from it, that 
no ſooner did the firſt volume of Dr Prideaux's Connection of the Old and New Teſta- 

ment make it's appearance in publick, but Mr Moyle's eyes were upon it. The novelty 
of the ſubject, as well as the character of the writer, engaged his particular attention. 
The Dean was alſo his relation. He therefore took the liberty to communicate ſome 
miſtakes which he had obſerved in the work, for which he had the thanks of that learned 
and ingenuous author. Theſe letters paſſed in the year 1716, and it was owing to 
Mr Moyle, that the work appears at preſent with fewer faults than it would otherwiſe 
have done [2]. Mr Moyle's talents were not confined within the bounds of theſe ſtudies 
only; he carried his reſearches into the regions of Natural Philoſophy, and we find him 
enriching Dr Tancred Robinſon's cabinet with. ſome curious birds, as well as Dr She- 
rard's with ſome rare and uncommon plants (c). He had a ſtrong reliſh and inclination 
for theſe things, and would have made a greater progreſs in improving our knowledge tows at the end 
of them, had not the ill ſtate of his health obliged him to abandon theſe ſtudies, and gf:be frft vo- -H 
apply himſelf chiefly to ſuch as he could follow within-doors, as Criticiſm, Philology, — Works, 
&c. without meddling with any part of Natural Hiſtory, except the hiſtory of birds, 


(k) See his letters 


to thee two vir- 


that are either natives of England or paſſengers. 


Of theſe he waited for a hard winter (/) Ibid. p. 414. 


or two to compleat his collections, after which he intended to draw up his obſervations „ ge 4. mint 


upon them, and 


ſelves, it quickly triumphed over all oppoſition, and 
ſpread with a wonderful progreſs over all parts of the 
Roman empire. When Chriſtians had gained ſuch 
footing in the world, the work was half done, and 
the rel might be ſafely truſted to the preaching of our 


communicate them to the Royal Society [R], in the view of having prefixed to the 
them printed in their Philoſophical Tranſactions (7) ; but was prevented by his death 
which happened June 9, 1721, in the fiftieth year of his age (m). 
iſſue, he was ſucceeded in his eſtate by his brother Joſeph Moyle 
whole direction his Poſthumous Works were printed (). # 


firſt volume of 
| « * his Poſthumoss 
Dying without Works. 


of Southampton, by % <.. the c- 
cations 


* ours, it ſeems, is to laſt for two years, and from 
© thence to the end of the next ſeſſion of Parliament; 
© and Pm afraid will never be thoroughly cured, but 
© by opening the jugular vein of ſome perſons where 
*.the infection began (29).” Theſe laſt words ſhew (29) Letter 8. 


miniſters, and the ſufferings of our martyrs: and the the madneſs was more epidemic than our author meant — J — 

ends of miracles being fully accompliſhed, twas high by that expreſſion. — Moyle's 
— con- time for miracles themſelves to ceaſe (26). This [P] Theſe letters are an inflance of his genius and Poſthumous 
terning the 


Thundering Le- 


tien, p. 1CO, 
101. 


7) In bis in- 

reduction to A 

Free Enquiry, 
xc. 


(33) Publiſhed in 
1756. 


This is not a 
franſlation of the 
Greek, but an 
Imitation. 


f Harley a 
St prong mM 


Dr Middleton (27). 


opinion has been embraced and confirmed fince by 
In ſhort, almoſt every thing that 
can be alledged either for or againſt eccleſiaſtical 
miracles, may be found in the courſe of theſe letters, 
and whoever compares what is here advanced with 
what Dr Warburton has urged, particularly in his De- 
fence of the miracle of the fiery eruption at Jeruſalem( 28), 
muſt obſerve that he was greatly obliged to Mr Moyle, 
[O] His correſpondence with Dr Muſgrave continued 
"till his death.] Though this correſpondence was chiefly 
on the ſubjett of Antiquities, yet the extraordinary 
ſpirit which was raiſed throughout the nation by Dr 
Sacheverell could not be paſſed in ſilence. An account 
of it was ſent by the doctor to Mr Moyle, who re- 
turns him * hearty thanks for his excellent deſcription 
of the epidemic madneſs,” as he calls it, of the 
nation, which ſays he, is not to be matched in the 
hiſtory of any age or people. Lucian, I remember, 
begins his rules for writing hiſtory, with a pleaſant 
ſtory of the Abderitz, who he ſays were ſo ſenfibly 
affected at the acting of Euripides's Andromeda, that 
in a few days they loſt all their wits, and ran raving 
about the ſtreets, and crying out | 


© EU & Oi TVogrre, AGH tus. 
In Engliſh : 
The temple of the Lord, the Church, the Church “. 


It looks as if SacugvereLt's farce by the help of 
H—— and S—— +, had had the ſame effect on 
us, as that tragedy had on the people of Abdera, who 
you know were in days of yore as famous for their 
politics and good ſenſe, as the people of England 
are at preſent. However, there is this difference, 
the frenzy of Abdera vaniſhed with the firſt froſt, 
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joyed the Empire, which miſtake is corrected by Mr 


curiofity.] Among theſe letters there is an extract of Works, Vol. I. 
one from Mr Edward Llwyd, containing an account 

of a Corniſh antiquity, called dance mien, as follows : 

Dance mien ſeems to have been ſo called by the com- 

mon people, on no other account than that they {the 

ſtones] are placed in a circular order, and ſo make an 

area for dancing. For near Lanyke ſuch another 

circle is called mien an dacons, which ſignifies the , 
dancing ſtones, or the ſtones at the dance. Two ſuch 

circles in Denbighſhire are called kerig Drydion, or 

Druid ſtones ; and in ſome places in the Highlands of 

Scotland they are called temples and chapels : whence 

I conjefture they were places of ſacrifice, and other 

religious rites, in the times of Paganiſm, ſeeing the 

Druids were our antient heathen prieſts}. Q. Whe- f See Camden's 
ther the number of boroughs about theſe ſtones be not Britannia, in the 
a further proof. This ſuppoſition of Mr Llwyd, if *4%rional notes 
right (as I believe, ſays our author), will account for — 7 ak 
Stonehenge, &c. (30).” Accordingly we find it applied bighttire. 

and confirmed by Dr Stukeley's account of Stonehenge. 

[ Appears with fewer faults than it would ather- (30) Letter 12, 
wiſe haue done.] For inſtance, in the Connection], &c, 5, 239, 240. in 
The Dean ſays that Octavianus's poſterity never en- mous Works, 
Moyle, as follows : Agrippina, the daughter of Julia, L 
Avguſtus's daughter, was the mother of Caligula, the || Part ii. B. 
emperor, and of Agrippina the mother of the emperor VIII. p. 583, 
Nero: ſo that Caligula was the great-grandſon of bro. edition. 
Auguſtus, and Nero his great-great-grandſon (31). 

[K] He intended to preſent his collection of birds to (11) Remarks 
the Royal Society.] His deſign was to reQtify ſome upon Dr Pri- 
miſtakes in Mr Ray's Hiſtory of Engliſh birds, eſpe- (eaux Connee- 
cially that groſs one about the Corniſh ganet ; he tells 0%, — 
Dr Sherard he had ſeen ſeveral of them, and had one nous Werke, ol 
very well prepared, which was brobght him alive, Vol. II. 
and that he could aſſure him the ganet is the fame 
with the Soland gooſe. P 
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() This is evi- 
dent from A. 
Wood's account, 
who tells us that 
our author was 
aged cighteen in 
1675. Athen. 
edit. 1721, Vol. 
II. col. 995- 


family of that name in Weſtmoreland [ A]. 


M U S 8 
' MUSGRAVE[Witt1am}, a learned Phyſician and Antiquary, was born, about 
the year 1657 (a), at Charlton-Mufgrave in Somerſetſhire, but deſcended from the brave 


ROA!V.E 


In 1675, he became a Probationer- Fellow 


of New-College in Oxford (5) ; unqueſtionably from Wykeham's ſchool near Wincheſter, 
He took the degree of Bachelor of Laws June 14, 1682 (c): and then entring on the 
Phyſic line, and diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his knowledge in his profeſſion and in Natural 
Hiſtory, was elected Fellow of the Royal Society; as alſo Secretary to that learned 


Society, in November 1684. 


In that quality, he continued and publiſhed the Philoſo- 


- Ape phical Tranſactions, from No. 167. to No. 178. incluſive (d). And ſeveral curious obſcr- 
vations, that occurred to him in the courſe of his profeſſion, he cauſcd to be inſerted, at 


c) Idem, Fafti, 
ol. II. col. 219. 


) Idem, Ath, 
ut ſupra, 


) Idem, Faſti, 
ol. II. col. 
226, 234+ 


(1) Camden's 

Britannia, edit. 
1722, Vol. II. 
col. 988, 989. 


(2) Idem, Vol. 
1. col. 77. 


(3) No. 157. p-. 
34. 


| No. 162. p · 
9 


(5) No. 166. p. 
812. 


(6) No. 240. p. 
178, - 


7 No. „ p. 
oo RIPON 


($) No. 242. p. 
257. 


(9) No. 247. p- 
441. 


(10) No. 258. 
p- 398. 


(11) No. 266. 
p. 690. 


(12) No. 272. 
p. 864. 


(13) No. 275. 
p. 999. 


(14) No. 291, 
797 


(15) No. 306. 
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different times, in that valuable collection [B]. 


December 8, 168, he took the degree 


of Bachelor of Phyſic; that of Doctor July 6, 1689 (e): and was admitted Fellow of the 


College of Phyſicians in London. 


In the year 1691, he went and fettled in the city of 


Exeter (F); where he exerciſed his profeſſion a long time with great reputation and ſucceſs, 
Being a man of very extenſive learning, he compoled, at his leiſure hours, ſeveral curious 
and valuable works [CJ, particularly his Belgium Britannicum D], of which an account is , in tbe 


given below, 


[1] But deſcended from the brave family of that 
name in Weſtmoreland.) The name of Muſgrave is 
one of thoſe, that have been taken from offices, and 
civil or military honours : and is of the like original 
as Landtgraff, Markgraff, Burggraff, &c. among the Ger- 
mans. And indeed, this name and Markgraft (now 
turned into Marquis) are probably the ſame. The 
ſignification of both, is Dux Limitaneas ; and antiently 
Muſgrave, or Moſgrave, was all one as in our later 
language, a Lord Warden of the Marches. Of this 
family, Thomas Muſgrave, in the time of Edward III. 
was ſummoned to Parliament among the Barons : their 
ſeat was Heartly-caſtle (1). As for the Muſgraves 
of the county of Somerſet; John Muſgrave, of 
Charlton, was, by virtue of the eſtate he had in 
Wiltſhire, Sheriff of that county, in the ſecond year 
of King Richard III. from whoſe ſecond fon John 
(the eldeſt dying without iſſue male) are deſcended all 
of this ſurname, in Somerſctſhire and Devonſhire : 
the chief of whom at preſent is Muſgrave, of Nettle- 
comb in the county of Somerlet (2). 

LB] Several curious obſervations he cauſed 
to be inſerted in the Phil:ſophical Tranſactians.] 
We meet with theſe ſeveral pieces of his, 1a that va- 
luable collection. 1. * An account of the cutting out 
© of the Cæcum of a Bitch (3).* By which exper: ment 
he found, that creatures can live without that inteltine, 
2. A bed of Glands obſerved in the ſtomach of a Jack, 
Auguſt 19, 1684 (4). 3. A Letter to Dr Martyn 
Lyiter ; wherein he endeavours to prove, that the 
Lacteals convey Liquors that are not white (5). 4. 
An experiment, ſhewing what is the chief uſe of Re- 
ſpiration (6). This experiment proves, that Relpi- 
ration promotes the paſſage of tae blood throvgh tae 
lungs ; and in bodies full of vigorous blood, it is, on 
this account, of perpetual neceſſity. This accelera- 
tion of the blood in that paſſage, ſeems to be the 
principal uſe of Reſpiration ; no other is of ſuch con- 
ſequence to lie. 5. Warm water injefted into the 
thorax of a bitch, June 21, 1683 (7). 6. Account 
of a periodical Palſy (8). 7. Of a piece of Saxon 
Antiquity found at Athelney, in Somerſetſhire; being 
King Elfred the Great's Amulet(g). 8. An Argu- 
ment for the uſe of Laryngotomy: i e. the cutting 
of 2 new paſſage in the throat for breath, when 
a perſon is in moſt imminent danger of ſuffocation 
(1c). 9 A Polypus in a Dog, near the ſpleen (11). 
10. Account of an extraordinary periodical Hz:nor- 
rhage in the the Thumb (12). 11. Experiments con- 
cerning powdered blue paſſing the Lacteal Veſſels: oc- 
caſioned by ſome Reflexions in the New Theory of con- 
tinual Fever (13). See above No. 3. 12. An ac- 
count of Hydatides 'voided by ſtool (14). 13. An ac- 
count of a flone voided by ſtool ; which had ob- 
ſtructed the Ductus communis Bilarius (15). 

[C] He compo/ed, at his leiſure hours, ſeveral curious 
and valuable works.] The tollowing is the moit exact 
account of them we could get; and, as near, as poſ- 
ſible, according to the order of time in which they 
were publiſhed, I. De Arthritide Symptomatica Diſſer- 
tatio. Auctere Guilhelma Muſerave, M. D. Coll. 
Med. Land. & R. S. Socio. 
A Diſſertation concerning the regular Gout. II. De 
Arthritide Anomala five Interna Diſſertatia, &c. 
Exon. 1707. 8vo. i. e. A Diſſertation concerning the ir- 


This learned author dyed December 23, 1721 (C). 


ſem, 1713, 8vo. 


Exon. 1703, 8vo. i. e. 


regular or inward Gout. Of theſe two books he gave 
an account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, in two 
letters intituled, Epiſtola D. Guilhelmi Muſgrave, 
S. R. S. in qua Ratio redditur Libri nuper editi, cui 
titulus De Arthritide Symptomatica, &c (16). Epiſtola, 
in qua Ratio redditur Libri nuper editi, cui titulus 
De Arthritide Anomald, &c. (17). III. 
Vitalis Epitaphium ; cum Notis criticis Explicationeque 
V. C. Hen. Dodwelli, & commentario Guil. Muſgrave. 
Iſcæ Dunmon. 1711. 8vo. A commentary, on an 
Epitaph for Julius Vitalis, a Roman ſoldier of the 
XXth legion, and member of the corporation of Ar- 


mourers; found A. D 1708, near Bath: which Epi- 


© Tulias. Vitalis. Fabricienſis. 
Stipendiorum ix. Anlor xxix. 
* Natione Belga. Ex Collegio Fabrice Elatus. 
H. S. E' Walter Moyle, Eſq; paſles the follow- 


ing great compliment upon our learned author's com- 


taph runs thus: 
*. LEY. W. v. v. 


Fully 


(f} Wood 
wt. Au. 


(2) See Hilag. 
cal Rider ir 


h anol, Day, 


p- 5» 


(16) Philof. phi. 
cal Tranſadi 
No. 291, p. 
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(17) id. No, 
310. P. 243, 


mentary upon that Epitaph.——* The Republick ot 


Letters is highly obliged to you, for preſerving and 
explaining ſo noble a monument of antiquity. As 
for your commentary upon the inſcription, ſince yon 
are pleaſed to aſk my opinion, I muit tell you, with- 
out flattery, that tis in all reſpects, a very miſterly 
performance. The compaſs and application of 19 
much reading, the force and ftreng:na of your arg: - 
ments, with the purity and politeref: of your ſty le, 
will be for ever admired by all good judges. I have 
read it over ſeveral times, not only with the kindneſs 
of a friend, but the ill: nature of a ciitick ; and after 
the niceit enquiry can find no room left for any 
thing but praiie and admiration (18).” IV. De 
Legianibus Epiſiola, ad wirum clarifſimum doifſimum- 
que, Hans Sloane, M. D. &c. data a Guil Muſgrave, 
* A Letter to Sir Hans Sloane, concerning the Roman 
* legions.” V. De Aquilis Romanis Epiſtola Guil. 
Muſgrave M. D. & utriuſque Saciet. Reg. Socii, ad 
virum (lariſimum Giſh Cuperum, conſulem Daventrien- 
* A Letter to Giſbert Cuper Conſul 
* of Daventer, concerning the Roman eagles.” Cup:r 
affirmed, that the Roman eagles were of maſſy goid, 
or ſilver. Dr Muſgrave maintained. on the contrary, 
they were only plated over, Mr Moyle confirms this 
laſt opinion by ſeveral arguments (19). V. Ir/crip:io 
Tarraconenſis: Cum commentario Giuil, DMujgrave 
M. D. Coll. Med. & Socict. Rey. Lond Socii 
commentary upon an inſcription at Tarragona VI. 
Guilhelmi Muſgrave Reg. Leciet. utriu/que Socii Geta 
Britannicus. Accedit Domus Severiane Synopfis (Ho- 
nologica : & de Icuncula quondam IT Regis -I cdi 
Differtatio. 8vo. Iſcæ Dunm. 1715. i e. Obler- 
* vations upon a fragment of an equeitrian ſtone- ſtatue, 
found near Bath; which the Doctor believes to have 
* been ſet up in Lonour of Celta, after his arrival in 
« Britain. Hogether with a chronological ſynopſis of 
* the family of Severus: and a dillertation upon 
« King Zlfred's Amulet abovemention:d* Walter 
Moyle, Eſq; thanks our learned author for a preſent 
of this book, in the following words: ——* I give you 
* my hearty thanks for your book, which did not 
© come to my hands till ſome weeks after your letter. 
* I have read it with a great geal of profit and delight, 
and if I was ſo much pleaſed with the rough draught 
c 
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(20), you may eaſily gueſs how I was charined with 
We are all 


the lait finiſhiägs of to noble a deſiga. 
«vey 


® 


24 


(13) The Poſt» 
hum us Works 
of Walter Moy e, 
Eſq; edit. 1730, 
8va. Vol. I. þ 
192. 


10) See the 
ſaine vo'ume, 9. 
210, 212, 11 


(20) Mr Moyle 
peruſed it n 
M5. 4 d ſent 
ſercral c t 
remarks ug 
to the authors 
Ser the ſame vo 
lume, p. 2237 
239, 
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very much obliged to you for devoting of your 
« thoughts and labours to the publick ſervice of the 
«© Republick of letters.” 

[D] Particularly his Belgium Britannicum.] That 
is, An account of that part of South-Britain, which 
was anciently inhabited by a people called Belge ; 
and now comprehends Hamſhire, Wiltſhire, and So- 
merſetſhire. The title of the book is, Belgium 
* Britannicum, in quo illius Limites, Fluvii, Urbes, 
« Viz militares, Populus, Lingua, Dii, Monumenta, 
« aliaque 13 clarius & uberius exponuntur, 
Auctore Guilh. Muſgrave, Belga, Reg. Societ. utri- 
* uſque Socio. Præfixa eſt Diflertatio, De Britannia 
« quondam pene inſula.” Iſcæ Dunmon. 1719. 8vo. 
It is divided into nineteen chapters: treating, 1. Of 
the bounds of Belgium. 2. Of its rivers. 3. Di- 
viſions. 4. Towns 5. Of Bath. 6. Of the Ro- 
man monuments at Bath. 7. Of the military ways in 
Belgium. 8. Of the Iſlands adjacent to Belgium. 9. 
Of its Inhabitants. 10. Of their language. 11. 
Of their Gods. 12. Concerning nineteen Penates, or 
houſhold-Gods, dug up by a gardiner at the Deviſes. 
in 1714. 13. Of the merchandizing of the Belgz. 
14. Of Camalet, and other ſummer-ſtations of the 
Romans in Belgium. 15. Of the color of the Belgz, 
and of their painting themſelves, 16. Concerning a 
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Trophy of the Emperor Claudius, and two of his 
medals. 17. Concerning urns, a jar, and other things 
found in Belgium. 18. Of a ftone-coffin, and a 
ſepulchral monument. 19. Concerning a buſt 
Andromache found at Bath. To the whole is prefixed 
a Diſſertation, wherein the Doctor endeavours to prove, 
that Britain was formerly a peninſula, and joined to 
France about Calais. The whole is adorned and illu- 
ſtrated with xiii plates, curiouſly ingraved. Under 
chap. ix. he ſhews, that the firſt inhabitants of Britain 
came from Gaul. And under chap. x. that their lan- 
guage was the Runic. Under chap. xiii. that the 
things they dealt in, were, Cattle, Tin, Lead, Iron, 
Slaves, Dogs, Pearls, Lime, Jeat, Baſkets, Salt, &c. 
Walter Moyle, Eſq; gives a very advanta cha- 
rater of this book, in a letter to the learned author. 
* Your book (ſays he) which I long waited for, 
is at laſt come to hand. I have read it over with a 
world of pleaſure, and dare venture to pronounce it 
every way worthy of the great reputation of the 
author. Not only your own country, but all the 
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from oblivion ſo many 


monuments of 
Antiquity (21).“ C 
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commonwealth of letters are obliged to your learned The Works 
labours on this ſubject, by which you have preſerved 822 — 
valuable 


Eſq; p. 255. of 
Vol. I. aforclaid. 


NAIL E RX 


AILER, or NAYLER [James], a man notorious, in the laſt 


A century, for the ſingularity of his opinions and his enthuſiaſm, and as 
W remarkable for the ſeverity of his puniſhment under the powers then 
A prevailing. He was the ſon of a Huſbandman of ſome eſtate, and born 

& in the pariſh of Ardeſley near Wakefield in Yorkſhire, about the year 
1616. His education went no further than Engliſh, About the age of 

WATER twenty-two he married, and removed into Wakefield pariſh, where he 
continued *till the wars broke out in 1641. Then he went into the Parliament's army, 
and was a ſoldier eight or nine years, firſt under the Lord Fairfax, and afterwards Quar- 
ter Maſter under General Lambert; *till, diſabled by ſickneſs in Scotland, he returned 
home about the year 1649 (a). Hitherto he had profeſſed himfelf a Preſbyterian and an 
Independent, but in 1651 he joined himſelf to the perſons pretending to new lights, called 
afterwards Quakers ; being converted at Wakefield by George Fox (b) [A]. As he was 
a man of good natural parts, and a ſtrong imagination, he foon commenced Preacher; 
and, in the opinion of his followers, acquitted himſelf well both in word and writing 
among his friends. Towards the end of the year 1654, or beginning of 1655, he came 
to London, and found there a meeting, which had been gathered by Edward Burrough 
and Francis Howgil. He preſently diſtinguiſhed himſelf amongſt them, ſo that many, 
admiring his gifts, began to eſteem him much above his brethren, which occaſioned dif- 
ferences and uneafinefs in the ſociety. And this ran ſo high, that ſome forward and incon- 
fiderate women, followers of Nayler, aſſumed the boldneſs to diſpute openly with How- 
gil and Burrough in their preaching, and thus to diſturb their meetings. Theſe reproving, 
the womens indiſcretion, they complained fo loudly and paſſionately to Nayler, that we 


(c) Sewel, ate told / it ſmote him down into fo much ſorrow and ſadneſs, that he was much dejected 


deve, p. 135. 


(n) G. Fox's 


* of J. 
N's writings. 


in ſpirit, or diſconſolate : fear and doubting then entered into him, fo that he came to 
© be clouded in his underſtanding, bewildered and at a loſs in his judgment, and eſtranged 
from his beſt friends, becauſe they did not approve his conduct; inſomuch that he 
© began to give ear to the flattering praiſes of ſome whimſical people, which he ought to 
© have abhorred, and reproved them for (c).“ In 1656, we find him in Devonſhire, 
whither he was undoubtedly carried by a zeal for propagating his opinions. He faid in 
his examination (4), that he was at * Lawſon (e) to fee the brethren.” However, he vas 


committed to Exeter-goal, where letters were ſent to him from his female admirers and 


others [B], conceived in a very extravagant ſtrain 3 and ſome women arrived to that height 
| of 


[4] Being converted at Wakefield by George Fox.] 
This fanciful and enthuſiaſtic account is given of bis 
converſion. * In the beginning of the year 1652, 
* as he was in the field at plough, meditating on 
* the things of God, he heard a voice, bidding him 
go out from his kindred, and from his father's houſe ; 
and had a promiſe given with it, that the Lord 
would be with him ; whereupon he did exceedingly 
rejoyce that he had heard the voice of God, whom 
he had profeſſed from a child, and endeavoured 
to ſerve; and when he went home he made pre- 


of God was upon him, ſo that he was made a wonder 
and 'twas thought he would have died. Afterwards 
being made willing, and going out with a friend, 
not thinking then of a journey, he was commanded 
to go into the Weſt, not knowing what he was to do 
there, but when he came, he had given him what 
to declare ; and ſo he continued, not knowing one day 
what he was to do the next; and the promiſe of 
God, that he would be with him, he found made 
good to him every day {1).'——All of a piece with 
the reſt of his life, equally wonderful and incredible 


paration to go; but not being obedient, the wrath 


LB] Where letters were ſent to him from his female 
admirers, and others.) Thoſe letters were found upon 
him, and his attendants, when they were apprehended 
and ſearched at Briſtol; and beirg publiſhed at the 
time, were as follows: * I N. In the pure feare and 
* power of God, my Soule falutes thee, Thou ever- 
* laſting ſon of righteouſneſſe and Prince of peace: 
* oh how my Soule travelieth to ſee this day; which 
Abraham did and was glad, and ſo ſhall all that are 
* of faithful Abraham: 5 ſuffer me to ſpeake what 
the Lord hath moved There is one temptation 
« neere, the like unto the firſt, and is like the wiſdome 
* of God, but it is not, and therefore it muſt be de- 
* ſtroyed. Oh it defileth and hateth the innocent; 
* I beſeech thee wait, my Soule travelleth to ſee a pure 
* Image brought forth, and the enemy ftrive to de- 
* firoy it, that he may keep me alwaies ſorrowi”g, 
and ever ſeeking, and never ſati-fhcd, nor never re- 
« joycing : But he in whom l have believed will ſhortly 
© tread Satan under our feet, and then ſhalt thou and 
* thine return th Zion with everlaſting rejoycings and 
« praiſes. But till then better is the huuſe of mourn- 
ing then rejoyeing, for he that was made a perfect 

* + example 


, true Narrative 
the manner o 
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of folly, that, in the priſon at Exeter, they kneeled before him, and kiſſed his feet (f). 
After his releaſe he intended to return to London ; but, taking Briſtol in his way, as he 
rode through Glaſtonbury and Wells, his frantick attendants ſtrewed their garments in the 


way (g). And when they came, on the 24th of October, to Bedminſter, about a mile 
from Briſtol, they marched in this mock proceſſion. One man walked before with his 


hat on; another young man, with his hat off, led Nailer's horſe : when they came to the 


ins ſuburbs of Briſtol, ſome women ſpread ſcarfs and handkerchiefs in his way; and two 


other women went on each ſide of his horſe: and all knee-deep in the dirt, it being very 
rainy and foul weather; ſinging, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth ; Hoſanna in 
the higheſt ; Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Ifrael (Y). In this manner they entered 
Briſtol, to the amazement of ſome, and the diverſion of others, But the magiſtrates not 
thinking it proper to let ſuch a mockery, ſuch an awkward imitation of our Saviour's 
entering Jeruſalem, go unpuniſhed, apprehended and committed him to priſon, with fix 
of his aſſociates [C]; after having examined them [D]. Soon after, he and his followers 
were ſent up to London, to be dealt with by Parliament, as ſhould be thought proper. 


Having been examined by a committee of the Houſe (7), which made their report on 


example, when he had faſted the appointed time of his 
father, was tempted to eate, and to ſhew a miracle, 
to prove himſelfe to be the Sonne of God: But man 
lives not by bread, ſaid he, and now no more by 
that wiſdom ſhall he live on which he hath long fed 
as on bread, and as his food hath been ſo mult his 
« faſt be, and then at the end temptation, to as low 
a thing as a ſtone, that if it were poſſible the humility 
and the miracles would deceive the ele, innocent, 
and righteous branch of holineſs. But be his wils 
never ſo many, the time comes he ſhall leave thee, 
for he is faithfull, who hath promiſed he will not 
leave the Throne of David without a man to fit 
upon thereon, which ſhall judge the poore with 
righteouſneſſe, and the world with equity. This 
ſhall - ſhortly come to paſſe, and then ſhall the viſion 
ſpeak and not lie. O let innocency be thy beloved, 
and righteouſneſſe thy Spouſe, that thy fathers lambs 
may rejoice in thy pure ard cleare unſpotted image 
of holineſſe and purity, which my Soul believeth 
I ſhall ſee, and ſo in the faith reſt. I am in patience, 
wait, and the power will preſerve from ſubtilty, 
though under never ſo zealous a pretence of innocent 
wiſdom it be, yet ſhall the Lord not ſuffer his holy 
one to ſee corruption, nor his Soule to lie in Hell, 
but will cauſe the mountain to melt at his preſence, 
and the lite hills to bring him peace; O I am ready 
to fear as a ſervant, and to obey as a child, If I 
have ſpoken words too high, love hath conſtrained 
me, which is as ſtrong as death, and with the ſame 
ſpirit cover them as they are ſpoken with, and then 
ſhall the ſpirit of David be witneſſed, who refuſed 
not words though from his ſervants mouth; if they 
were in the fear, I am his ſervant, and he my maſter, 
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* whom I love and fear, and truſt I ſhall do unto the 
end. 

From London, 16 day 


of the 7th month. E. 


* O thou faireſt of ten thouſand, thou onely be- 
gotten Son of God, how my heart panteth after 
thee ; O ſlay me with flagons, and comfort we with 
wine. My well beloved thou art like a roe or young 
hart upon the mountains of ſpices, where thy be- 
loved Spouſe hath long been calling thee to come 
away, but hath been lately heard of thee. Now it 
lies ſomething upon me that thou mindſt to ſee her, 
for the ſpirit and power of God is with her ; and 
there is given to her much of excellent and innocent 
wiſdome ariſſen and ariſing in her,, which will make 
all the honeſt-hearted to praiſe the Lord alone, and 
no more ſet up ſelf. And therefore let not my Lord 
and Maſter have any jealouſie again of her, for ſhe 
is highly beloved of the Lord, and that ſhall all ſee 
who come to know the Lord. And now he doth 
bleſſe them that bleſſe his, and curſe them that curſe 
his : for this hath the Lord ſhewed me, That ker 
portion is exceeding large in the Lord; and as her 
ſorrow hath been much, ſo ſhall her joy be much 
more, which rejoyceth my heart, to ſee her walke 
ſo valiantly and faithfully in the work of the Lord, 
in this time of ſo great tryals as hath been laid upon 
ker eſpecially. And I am | 
Hannah Stanger. 
VOL. V. No. 267. 


the 
5th 


* Poſtcript. Remember my dear love to thy Maſter. 
Thy name is no more to be called James but Jeſus 
* The 17th of 8th month. John Stranger (2). 

In another letter to him, from one Jane Woodcock, 
we find theſe odd expreſſions. * O Thou beloved of 
the Lord the Prophet of the moſt high Ged, whom 
the Lord brought to this great city, for to judge and 
try the cauſe of his Iſrael, faithful and juſt haſt thou 
carried thyſelf in it, for thou becomeſt weak to the 
* weak, and tender to the broken hearted. 

And in another letter from one Richard Fairman, 
is this: Brother, In the life which is immortal 
* dearly beloved, who are counted worthy to be made 
« partaker of the everlaſting riches, I am filled with 
joy and rejoycing, when I behold thee in the eternal 
© unity, where I doe imbrace thee in the everlaſting 
* arms of love. O thou dear and precious ſervant of 
* the Lord, how doth my ſoul love. I am overcome 
with that love that is as ſtrong as death. O my 
* ſoul is melting within me, when I beheld thy beauty 
and innocency, dear and precious ſon of Zion, whoſe 
Mother is a Virgin, and whoſe birth is immortal |1).' 

[C] With fix of his aſſociates.) Namely, Martha 
Simonds, wife of Thomas Simonds, of London, 
bookbinder, and filter of Giles Calvert; Hannah 
Scranger, wife of John Stranger, of London, comb- 
maker ; Dorcas Erbury, widow of William Erbury, 
once a Miniſter; Timothy Wedlock, of Devonſhire; 
and Dennis Holliſter, and Henry Row, of Briſtol (4). 

[D] After having examined them.) The examination 
of James Nayler was as follows: * Being aſked his 
* name, or whether he was not called James Naylor, 
© he replied: The men of this world call me James 
* Naylor. 2 Art not thou the man that rid on horſe- 
* back into Briſtol, a woman leading thy horſe, and 

others ſinging before thee, Holy, holy, holy, Hoſan- 
nah, &c. A. I did ride into a town, but what its 
name was I know not, and by the Spirit a woman 
was commanded to hold my horſes bridle ; and 


praiſes to the Lord, ſuch ſongs as the Lord put into 
their hearts ; and its like it might be the ſong of 
Holy, holy, holy, &. 2. Whether or no didſt 
thou reprove thoſe women? 4 Nay, but I bad 
them take heed that they ſang nothing but what they 
were moved to of the Lord. Q. Doſt thou own this 
letter (ſhewing him a letter) which Hannah Strange 
ſent unto thee? A. Yea, I do own that letter. ©. 
Art thou, according to that letter, the faireſl of ten 
thouſand? 4. As to the viſible I deny any ſuch 
attribute to be due unto me ; but if as to that which 
the Father has begotten in me, I ſhall own it. 2. 
Art thou the only Son of God? 4. I am the Son 
of God, but I have many brethren. 2. Have any 
called thee by the name of Jeſus? A. Not as unto 
the viſible, but as Jeſus, the Chriſt that is in me. 
2. Doſt thou own the name of the King of [Iſrael ? 
A. Not as a creature, but if they give it Chriſt 
within I own it, and have a kingdom but not of this 
world, my kingdome is of another world, of which 
thou waſt not. 2. Whether or no art thou the 
Prophet of the moit high? 4. Thou haſt ſaid, I 
* am a Prophet. 2. Dott thou own that attribute, 
the Judge of Iſrael? 4. The Judge is but one, and 
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ſome there were that caſt down cloathes, and ſang 


5 Ra. Farmer, 
ibid. p. 1, 2, 1. 
Life and Tryal 
of Nayler, p. 1, 
2, 3. and Sewel, 
p. 136, | 


(i) Sewel, p. 
136. 
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5th of December; he was, the next day, ſent for and heard at the bar of the Houſe (H). 


6 mn, t he On the 8th they reſolved, * That James Naylor is guilty of horrid blaſphemy, and that : 
* was too fiercely 30 * 5 * he 
C ſecuted 


F rigid > ſays Mr Whitelock, Memorials, edit, 1732, p. 654+ 


is witneſſed in me, and is the Chriſt, there muſt not 
* be any joyned with him: if they ſpeak of the 3 
in me, I own it only as God is manifeſt in the fleſh, 
* according as God dwelleth in me, and judgeth there 
* himſelf. 2. By whom were you ſent? A. By him 
* who hath ſent the ſpirit of his Son in me to try, not 
© as to carnal matters, but belonging to the kingdome 
of God, by the indwelling of the Father and the 
Son, by judge of all Spirits to be guided by none. 
* 9. Is not the written word of God the guide? 4. 
The written word declares of it, and what is not 
according to that is not true. 2, Whether art thou 
more ſent than others, or whether others be not ſent 
* in that meaſure? A. As to that I have nothing at 
* preſent given me of my Father to anſwer. . Was 
* your birth mortal or immortal? Ire 
to the natural birth, but according to the ſpiritual 
birth, born of the immortal ſeed. 2. Wert thou ever 
© called the Lambe of God? A. 1 look not back to 
things behind, but there might be ſome ſuch thing in 
© the letter; I am a lamb, and have ſought it long 
before I could witneſſe it. 2. Who the mother, or 
* whether or no is ſhe a virgin? 4. Nay, accord ing 
© to the natural birth. 2. Who is thy mother accor- 
ding to thy ſpriritual birth? A. No carnall creature. 
«. 2. Who then? 
* ſwer. 2. Is the hope of Iſrael in thee? 4. The 
hope is in Chriſt, and as Chriſt is in me ſo far the 
hope of Iſrael ſtands ; Chriſt is in me the hope of 
glory. 2 What more hope is there in thee than 
in others? 4. None can know but them of [frael, 
and Iſrael muſt give an account. Q. Art thou the 
* everlaſting Son of God? 4 Where God is maniteſt 
in the fleſh, there is the everlaſting Son, and I do 
* witneſs God in the fleſh ; I am the Son of God, 
* and the Son of God is but one. 2. Art thou the 
prince of Peace? A. The Prince of everlaſting 
Peace is begotten in me. 2, Why doſt thou not 
© reprove thoſe that give thee theſe attributes? 4. I 
have ſaid nothing unto them but ſuch things are 
« written. 2. Is thy na.ne Jeſus? 4. —— Here he 
* was filent. 2 For what ſpace of time halt thou 
© been ſo called? A. —— And here. Q. Is there 
© no other Jeſus beſides thee? A. Theſe queſtions he 
* forbore either to confirm, or to contradict them. Y. 
Art thou the everlaſting Son of God, the King ot 
* righteouſneſs? A. I am, and the everlaſting righ- 
* teouſneſs is wrought in me, if ye were acquainted 
* with the Father, ye would alſo be acquainted with 
me. 2. Did any kiſſe thy feet? 4 It might be 
they did, but I minded them not. 2 When thou 
« waſt called the King of Iſrael, did(t thou not anſwer, 
Thou ſayeſt it? 4. Yea. Q. How doſt thou provide 
* for a lively hood? 4. As do the lillies without care, 
being maintained by my father. 2. Who doſt thou 
call thy Father? 4. He whom thou calleit God. 
« 2. What buſineſſe hadſt thou at Briſtoll or that way? 
* A. I was guided and directed by my father. Q. 
* Why waſt thou called a Judge to try cauſe of Iſrael ? 
9 Here he anſwered nothing. Q: Are any 
of theſe ſayings blaſphemy or not? 4. What is 
© received of the Lord is truth. 2. Whoſe letter 
* was that which was writ to thee, ſigned T. S.? 4. 
It was ſent to me to Exeter gaol by one the world 
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calls Tho. Symonds. 2 Didit thou not ſay, if ye 
had known me, ye had known the father? A. Yea, 
for the father is my life. 2 Where wert thou 
born? A. At Anderſlow in Yorkſhire. 2. Where 
lives thy wife? A. She whom thou callet my wife, 
lives in Wakefield, 2. Why doſt thou not live with 
her? A. I did till I was called to the army. 2. 
Under whoſe command didſt thou ſerve in the army? 
A. Firſt, under him they call Lord Fairfax. 2 
Who then? 4. Afterwards, under that man called 
Col. Lambert: and then I went into Scotland, here 
I was a Quartermaſter, and returned ſick to my 
earthly habitation, and was called into the North. 
2. What wentſt thou for to Exceter? A. I was to 
Lawſon to ſee the brethren. 2. What eſtate haſt 
thou? A. I take no care for that. QA. Doth God 
in an extraordinary manner ſuſtain thee, without any 
corporal food ? 4. Man doth not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out of the 


A. Not according. 


A. —— Io this he refuſed to an- 


mouth of the Father : the fame life is mine that is 
in the Father; but not in the ſame meaſure. 
How art thou cloathed ? 4. I know nor. 
Doſt thou live without bread ? 


2. 


LS. 
A. As long as my 
heavenly Father will: I have taſted of that bread, 


c 
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* of which he that eateth ſhall never die. 2. How 
long haſt thou lived without any corporal ſuſtenance, 
having perfect health? A. Some fifteen or ſixtcen 
days, ſuſtained without any other food except the 
word of God. 2. Was Dorcas Erbury dead two 
days in Exceter? and didſt thou raiſe her? A. I 
* can do nothing of myſelf: the Scripture beareth 
* witnels to the power in me which is everlaſting ; it 
* 1s the ſame power we read of in the Scripture. 
The Lord hath made me a ſign of his coming; and 
that honour that belongeth to Chriſt ſeſue, in whom 
J am revealed, may be given to him, as when 
* on earth at Jeruſalem, according to the meaſure. 
2. Art thou the unſpotted Lamb of God, that 
* taketh away the fins of the world? Were I nota 
* lamb, wolves would not ſeck to devour me. 2. 
* Art thou not guilty of horrid blaſphemy, by thy 
* own words? 4. Who made thee a Judge over 
them? 2. Wherefore cameſt thou in ſuch an un- 
* uſual poſture, as, two women leading thy horſe ; 
others ſinging Holy, holy, &c. with another before 
* thee bare-headed, knee-deep in the high-way mud, 
when thou mightſt have gone in the cauſey ; and 
* at ſuch a time, that it raining, thy companions re- 
* ceived the rain at their necks and vented it at their 
* hoſe and breeches? A. It tended to my Father's 
* praiſe and glory; and I ought not to ſlight any thing 
* which the ſpirit of the Lord moves. 2 Dott 
thou think the ſpirit of the Lord moved or com- 
* manded them? A. Yea. 2. Whom meant they 
* by Holy, holy, holy, &c.? A. Let them anſwer 
for themſelves ; they are at age. Q. Did not ſome 
* ſpread their cloathes on the ground before thee, 
* when thou ridſt thorow Glaſtenbury and Wells? 4. 

I think they did. &. Wherefore didſt thou call 
Martha Simonds, Mother, as George Fox aflirms ? 

* A. George Fox is a lyer, and a fire brand of hell ; 

* for neither I, nor any with me, called her ſo. O. 
Thou haſt a wife at this time? A. A woman 1 
* have, whom by the world is called my wife; aud 
* ſome children I have, which according to the fleſh 
* are mine. 2. Thoſe books which thou haſt writ, 
* wilt thou maintain them, and affirm what is therein? 
* A. Yea, with my dearelt blood.” 


Martha Simonds her Examination. 


She confeſſeth, ſhe knew James Nayler formerly; for 
he is now no more James Nayler, but refined to a 
more excellent ſubſtance : and ſo ſhe ſaith ſhe came 
with him from Briſtol to Exceter, 
What made thee lead his horſe into Briſtol, 
and ſing Holy, holy, holy, &c. and to ſpread thy 
garments before him? A. I was forced thereto by 
the power of the Lord. 2 lle is ſtiled in Hannah 
Stranger's letter, the faireit of ten thouſand, the 
hope of Iſrael, and the onely begotten ſon of God; 
doſt thou ſo eſteem him? A. That James Nayler 
of whom thou ſpeakeſt is buried in me, and he hath 
promiſed to come again. Q. Doſt thou like of that 
Attribute as given to him? A. I cannot tell, I 
judge them not. 2. Whether didſt thou kneel be- 
* fore him? A. What I did, was in obedience to a 
power above. 2 Doſt thou own him to be the 
Prince of Peace? A. He is a perfect man; and 
* he that is a perfect man, is the Prince of Peace. 2. 
* Haſt thou a huſband? 4 I have a man which thou 
« calleſt my huſband. 2. What made thee to leave 
him, and to follow James Nayler in ſuch a manner? 
HA. It is our life to praiſe the Lord, and the Lord 
my ſtrength (who filled heaven and earth) is manifeſt 
in James Nayler. 2. Oughteit thou to worſhip 
* James Nayler, as thou didſt upon thy knees? A. 
4 
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Yea, I ought ſo todo. 2. Why oughteſt thou fo 
to do. A. He is the Son ot righteouſneſs ; and the 
new Man witftin him is the everlaſting Son of righ- 
teouſneſs ; and James Nayler will be Jeſus, when 


the new life is born in him. 2. By what name 


* calleſt 
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” 
great ſeducer of the people (1) From that time, the 
buſineſs being debated both forenoons and afternoons [E], not without oppoſition, 
propoſed the ewelfth time, on the 16th of December. The next day, after a long debate, 


* 


201 


236, 37 
Mr Kimber juſt- 
ly obſerves, that 


it would have 


the Parliament came to this reſolution, That James Naylor ſhould ſtand. in the pillory, been better to 
both in the Palace-Yard, Weſtminſter, and at the Old Exchange; be whipt from the 
former of thoſe places to the latter; and at this laſt, his tongue ſhould be bored through the properet 
with a hot iron, and he ſhould be ſtigmatized in the forehead with the letter B. for Blaſ- 
phemer : That he ſhould alſo be ſent to Briſtol, and publickly whipt there : and then be 
brought back to London, and committed to Bridewell () FJ. Several perſons of diffe- 


«© calleft thou him? 4. Lord. 2. Why doſt thou 
© call him Lord? A. Becauſe he is Prince of Peace, 
and Lord of Righteouſneſs. 2. What feaſon canſt 
* thou ſhew for calling him King of Iſrael? 4. He 
is ſo anointed. 2. Who hath anoynted him? 4. 
A Prophet. 2. What Prophet was that? A. L will 
not tell thee. Q. Thou confeſſeſt that thou didit 
« ſpread thy cloaths. 4. Yea I did. 2 Tell me, 
* Doth that Spirit of Jeſus, which thou ſayeſt is in 
« Nayler, make him a ſufficient Jeſus to others? A. 
I tell thee, there is a ſeed born in him, which above 
all men I ſhall (and every one ouglit to) honour. 
« 2. Is he King of Iſrael, as thy huſband faith? 4. 
« It he ſaith ſo, thy teſtimony is double.” 


Hanna Stranger her Examination. 


She faith, ſhe came from Briſtol to Exeter with 
James Nayler ; and that ſhe flang her handkerchief 
before him, becauſe commanded ſo of the Lord; 
and that ſhe ſung Holy, &c. and that the Lord is 
riſen in him. | 

« 2. Wherefore didſt thou ſing before James Nay- 

ler? A. I muſt not be mute when I am commanded 
of the Lord. 2. Wherefore didſt thou fing to him? 
A. My conſcience tells me, I have not offended any 
law. 2. Was that letter thine? and didit thou 
ſpread thy garments before him? A. Yea, and my 
blood will maintain it. 2 Doſt thou own him for 
the Prince of Peace? A. Yea, he is ſo. 2. What 
doſt thou call his name? A. It hath been ſaid 
already, I have told of his name. 2. Doſt thou 
not know it to be blaſphemy to give him ſuch and 
ſuch attributes? A. If I have offended any law, 
Kc. Q. Didſt thou ſend him that letter wherein he 
was called the Son of God? A. Yea, I do own the 
whole letter. 2. Didſt thou call him Jeſus? £4. 
—— she would not anſwer. 2. Didſt thou kiſs his 
ſeet? A. Lea.“ 
Thomas Stranger, in his Examination, owned the 
poſtſcript of the letter in which he called James Nay- 
ler Jeſus; and confeſſed, He called James Nayler Jeſus, 
Saying, he was thereto moved of the Lord. But could 
not be got to anſwer to any more queſtions, 


Timothy Wedlock his Examination. 


* 2. Doſt thou own James Nayler to be the onely 
Son of God? A. I do own him to be the Son of 
God. 2. Wherefore didſt thou and the reſt fing 
before him, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Iſrael ? 
A. I do own the Songs of Sion. 2. Thou wilt go 
through a great rain bare-headed, why then wilt 
thou not be uncovered to a Magiſtrate? 4. What I 
did, was as the Lord commanded. 2. What is 
your opinion concerning Religion? 4, I own ro 
opinions, nor any judgements. 2. Wherefore didſt 
thou honour him in Towns, and not elſewhere ? 
A. We did as well in Commons ; but in both as the 
Spirit of the Lord directed us. 2. Wherefore didſt 
thou kneel before him? A. The truth.” 


The Examination of Dorcas Erbury, 
Widow of William Erbury once a Miniſter. 


* 9. Where doſt thou live? 4. With Margaret 
Thomas. 2 Wherefore didſt thou Sing, Holy, &c. 
A. I did not at that time; but thoſe that ſang did 
it in diſcharging of their duty, 2. Doſt thou own 
him that rode on horſe-back, to be the holy one of 
Iſrael? 4. Yea, I do; and with my blood will 
ſeal it. 2. And doſt thou on him for the Son of 


God. £4. He is the onely begotten Son of God. 2. 
Wherefore didſt thou pull off his ſtockings, and lay 
thy cloaths beneath his feet? 4. He is worthy of 
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it; for he is the holy Lord of Iſrael. Q. Knoweſt 
thou no other Jeſus, the onely begotten Son of God. 
A. I know no other Saviour. Q Doſt thou believe 
in James Nayler? A. Yea, in him whom thou cal- 
leſt ſo, I do. 2. By what name doſt thou uſe to 
call him? A. The Son of God: but I am to ſerve 
him, and to call him Lord and Maſter. O, Jeſus 
was crucified; but this man you call the Son of God, 
is alive. 4. He hath ſhook off his carnal body. 
2. Why, what body hath he then? 4. Say not 
the Scriptures, Thy natural body I will change, and 
it ſhall be ſpiritual. 2 Hath a Spirit fleſh and 
bones? 4. His fleſh and bones are new. 2. Chriſt 
raiſed thoſe that had been dead: So did not he. 
A. He raiſed me. 2. In what manner? £4. He 
laid his hand on my head, after I had been dead 
two days, and ſaid, Dorcas ariſe : and I aroſe, and 
live as thou ſeeſt. 2. Where did he this? A. At 
the goal in Exceter, 2. What witneſs haſt thou 
for this? A. My mother, who was preſent. 2. 
His power being ſo much, wherefore opened he not 
the priſon- doors, and eſcaped. A. The doors ſhall 
open, when the Lord's work is done. 2. What 
Apoſtles hath he? 4. They are ſcattered ; but 
ſome are here. Q. Jeſus Chriſt doth fit at the right 
hand of the Father, where the world ſhall be judged 
by him. 4. He whom thou calleſt Nayler, ſhall fit 
at the right hand of the Father, and ſhall judge the 
world with equity (5). 

\ [E] From that time the buſineſs being debated both 
forenoons and afternoons, &c.) How much time that 
buſineſs took up in the Houſe, appears from two let- 
ters of Secretary Tharloe, dated Dec. q, and Dec. 16, 
1656, wherein are theſe words * Theſe 4 or 5 laſt 
* dayes have bene wholly taken up about James Nay- 
* lor the Quaker, who hath had a charge of blaſphe- 
* my exhibited againſt him ; and upon heareinge mat- 
ter of fact, he is voted guiltye of blaſphemie ; and 
* the conſideration now is (which I beleeve may be 
* determined this eveninge) what puniſhment ſhall be 
* inflicted. Many are of opinion, that he ought to 
be put to death (6). The parlament hath done 
* nothinge theis 10 dayes, but diſpute, wheither james 
* Naylor the Quaker ſhall be put to death for blaſ- 
* phemy. They are much devided in their oppinions. 
* It's poſſible that they may come to concluſion this 
* day. It's probable, that his life may be ſpared.” 
In the poſtſcript to this ſecond letter, of the 16th, he 
adds, * The parlament came this day to a voet in 
* Naylor's buiſſines, viz. that he ſhould have his 
tongue bored, a brand ſet on his forehead, ſet in the 
* Pillory, and whipt, and impriſoned for life. The 
* queſtion for his life was loſt by 14 voices (7). 

[F] And then be brought back to London, and com- 
mitted to Bridewe!ll.) The whole of his Sentence was 
as follows. That James Naylor be ſet on the pil- 
lory, in the Palace-yard Weſtminſter, during the 
Space of two Hours, on Thurſday next; and be 
whipt by the hangman through the ſtreets from Wet- 
minſter to the Old Exchange, and there likewiſe be 
ſet on the pillory, with his head in the pillory, for the 
Space of two hours, between the hours of eleven and 
orie on Saturday next: in each place wearing a Paper, 
containing an inſcription of his crimes. And that, at 
the Old Exchange, his Tongue be bored through with 
a hot iron; and that he be there alſo ſtigmatized in 
the forehead with the letter B. And that he be after- 
wards ſent to Briſtol, and be conveyed into and through 
the ſaid city on horſe-back, with his face backward ; 
and there alſo publickly whipt the next market day 
after he comes thither. And that from thence he be 
committed to priſon in Bridewell London, and there 
reſtrained from the Society of all people, and there to 
labour hard *till he ſhall be releaſed by Parliament. 
And, during that time, be debarred the uſe of pen, 
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ſend him to Bed - 
lam, which was 


place for him. 
Life of Oliver 
Cromwell, 3d 
edit. 1731, ro. 
k. 361. 


&c. of Nayler, 
as above, p. 3— 
15 


(6) State Papers 
of ]. Thurloe, 
Vul. V. p · 694 


(7) id. p. 708, 


759. 
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rent perfwaſions preſented petitions to the Parliament in his behalf; but it was refolve@ 
not to read them, till after the paſſing of the ſentence, The 18th of December, he ſuf- 
fered the firſt part of his puniſhment, which was inflicted with great rigour (G]. The 
other part of the ſentence ſhould have been executed two days after; namely, boring his 
tongue and branding his forehead ; but he was brought ſo low by his crutl whipping, 
that, upon repeated applications to the Parliament, his further puniſhment was reſpite 
for one weeek. During that interval, ſeveral perſons of all perſwaſions looking upon him 
rather as a mad-man, than guilty of wilful blaſphemy, petitioned the Parhament, and 


Cromwell twice, to have the reſt of his puniſhment quite remitted, But that, as it is 
ſaid, was obſtructed by ſome of the Protector's chaplains, who went and conferred with 


(* Sewel, p · 
138, 139. : 


(e) Sewel, p. 
140, 14 


(p) See p. 142 


(3) Sewel, as 
ae, p. 136. 


bis Certificate to 
the Parliament, 


(10) Sewel, p. 


137. 138. 


(11) Sewel, p. 
140. note. 


Nayler. The further 
(n). 


ſtrates of Briſtol, 


part of his ſentence was therefore executed the 27th of December 
After which, being ſent to Briſtol, he was conveyed through that city on horſeback, 
with his face backward, and publickly whipt [H]. 


he was committed to Bridewell, according to the reſt of his ſentence, 
ferings brought to his ſenſes, and to ſome degree of humility, he writ a letter to the 


Then being remanded to London, 
Being by his ſuf- 
magi- 


wherein he diſapproved and repented of his former behaviour in that 


eity. And, during the time of his confinement in Bridewell, which was about two years, 


he came to a true ſorrow for his follies and offences, 


Having alſo, notwithſtanding his 


ſentence, got the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, he wrote ſeveral ſmall books, wherein he 


retracted and condemned his paſt errors (o) [1], 


He compoſed likewiſe ſome other 


pieces, which thoſe who are curious in fuch things may ſce in W. SewePs Hiſtory of the 
Quakers (p). During his extravagant flights, theſe people had diſowned him: but, after 


his repentance, they took back the loſt ſheep into their ſociety (3). 


About the latter end 


of October, 1660, he ſet out from London towards the North, with an intention of 


going home to his wife and children at Wakefield in Yorkſhire. 


Some miles beyond 


Huntingdon he was taken ill; being, as it is faid, robbed by the wiy and left bound. 
Whether he received any perſonal injury, is not certainly known, but being found in a 
field by a country man towards evening, he was carried to a friend's houſe, at Holm near 
King's-Ripton in Huntingdonſhire, where he ſoon, after expired in November 1660 (). 
Such was the end of this deluded Enthuſiaſt, who rendered himſelf as miſerable as poſſible, 
without doing any real ſervice to mankind: for, of how little uſe and value is any thing 
he pretended to teach and reveal, let every perfon of common ſenſe judge and declare. 
From him we learn, that the moſt plentiful ſource of error and deluſion, and a principle 
the moſt miſchievous of any in its conſequences, is a ſpirit of Enthuſiaſm, ſpurred on by 
Ambition and Pride. This blind and ungovernable guide has, at different times, led an 
incredible number of perſons of weak judgment and a ſtrong imagination, through a maze 
of ſuch ſtrange and unaccountable follies, as, one would imagine, could never have entered 
into the thoughts of a creature endowed with Reaſon: ſuch follies, as have rendered the 


perſons 


ink, and paper ; and ſhall have no relief but what he © That to the viſible which belongs to Chriſt Jeſus : 


earns by his daily labour (8). 

[G] The 18th of December, he ſuffered the firſt part 
of his puniſhment, which was inflited with great ri- 
gour.) After having ſtood full two hours with his 
head in the pillory, he was ſtript, and whipt at a Cart's 
tail from Palace-yard to the Old Exchange, and re- 
ceived three hundred and ten laſhes. The Executioner 
would have given him one more, as he confeſſed to 
the Sheriff, (there being 311 kennels) but his foot ſlip- 
ping, the ſtroke fell upon his own hand, which hurt 
him much. One, who waſhed his wounds (9), ſaid, 
* There was not the Space of a man's nail free from 
* ſtripes and blood, from his Shoulders near to his 
* waiſte, his right arm ſorely ſtrip'd, bis hands much 
hurt with cords, that they bled and were ſwell'd : 
* The blood and wounds of his back did very little 
appear at firſt ſight, by reaſon of abundance of dirt 
that covered them, till it was waſhed off.” Nay 
his puniſhment was ſo ſevere, that ſome judged his 
ſentence would have been more mild if it had been 
preſent death (10). 

[H] Her which, being ſent to Briſtol——he Nas 
publickly aubipt.] Here he was whipt, from the mid- 
dle of Thomas's ſtreet over the bridge, up High-flreet 
to the middle of Broad-ſtreet. Which puniſhment, we 
are told, he bore with wonderful patience, as he had 
done the former (11). 

[1] He wrote ſeveral ſmall Books, wwherein he re- 
tratted axd condemned his paſt errors.) In one of 
them he ſpeaks thuz—— Condemned for ever be all 
* thoſe falſe worſhips, with which any have idolized 
* my perſon, in the night of my Temptation, when 
* the Power of Darkneſs was above all ; their caſting of 
* their cloaths in the way, their bowings and ſingings, 
„and all the reſt of thoſe wild actions, which did auy 
* ways tend to diſhonour the Lord, or draw the minds 
* of any from the meaſure of Chrift Jeſus in them- 
* ſelves, to look at fleſh which is as graſs, or to aſcribe 


all that I condemn, by which the pure name of the 
* Lord hath been any ways blaſphemed throngh me, 
in the time of Temptation, or the Spirits of any peo- 
ple grieved : — — And alſo that Letter which was 
ſent me to Exeter by J. Stranger when I was in pri- 
ſon, with theſe words; Thy name ſhall be no more 
James Naylor, but Jeſus: This | judge to be written 
from the imaginations, and a fear ſtruck me when I 
firſt ſaw it, and ſo I put it in my pocket cloſe, not 
intending any ſhould fee it; which they finding on 
me ſpread it abroad, which the ſimplicity of my 
heart never own'd. So this I deny alſo, that the 
name of Chriſt Jeſus was received inſtead of James 
Nayler, or aſcribed to him And all thoſe rant- 
ing wild Spirits, which then gathered about me in 
that time of Darkneſs, and all their wild Actions and 
wicked words againſt the honour of God, and his 
pure Spirit and people, I deny that bad Spirit, the 
power, and the works thereof ; and as far as I gave 
advantage, through want of judgment, for that evil 
Spirit in any to ariſe, I take ſhame to myſelf juſtly. 
And that report, as tho' I had raiſed Dorcas 
Erbury from the dead carnally, this I deny alſo, 
and condemn that teſtimony to be out of the truth ; 
though that Power that quickens the dead I deny 
not, which is the word of eternal Life (12). 

The Pieces ſaid to have been written by J. Nayler, 
were, 1. Exhortation to the Rulers, the Preachers, 
and the Lawyers, 1653. 2. Milk ſor Babes and Meat 
for flrong Men. A Feaſt of fat Things. Wine well 
refined on the Lees, &c. Being the Breathings of the 
Spirit through his Servant James Nayler, written by 
him in the time of the conficement of his outward 
man in priſon. Lond. 1661, 4to 3. J. Nayler's 
Salutation to the Seed of God, 1656, 8rvo. 4. An- 
ſwer to Blomezs Fanatick Hiſtory. —— A Collection 
of his Books, Epiſtles, and Papers, was printed in 
1716, 8vo. 


[4] Ku 


_" 


(1) Birch': Life 
0 Tülotſe N, Þ* 
67. 20 edit. 


1753. 


(2) Ibid. p. 69, 


7% 


(3) 1b'g, p. 75. 


perſons poſſeſſed with them extremely troubleſome, a 
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h the! plague to the world, as well as to 
themſelves; and their actions have been a diſgrace to human nature, and a ſcandal to the 
Chriſtian name. It behoves therefore every honeſt and rational perſon, to watch againſt 


ſo troubleſome an enemy, and to take particular care not to give ſo diſagreeable a gueſt 


any admittance into his boſom ; not only for his own ſake, but alſo for the benefit of the 
ſociety to which he belongs. C 


NELSON [Ros ER], generally diſtinguiſhed by the appeliation of the Pious 
Mr Nelſon, was born June 22, 1656, in the city of London, where his father was a 
conſiderable Turkey-Merchant, but did not live long to enjoy the happineſs of this ſon, 
whom at his death he left an infant of two years old, with a handſome fortune, commit- 
ting him to the care of his mother Delicia (a), and her brother Sir Gabriel Roberts, 
This gentleman, who was alſo a Turkey-Merchant of eminence, ſoon became extremely 
fond of his ward and nephew, who in a few years diſcovered an excellent underſtanding, 
enlivened with a ſprightly genius; which being ſet and ſeen in the figure of a perſon ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, was till made more engaging by the ſingular ſweetneſs of his temper. 
At a proper age he-was put to St Paul's ſchool ; but, after ſome time paſſed there, was 
taken home out of fondneſs by his mother; who, being ſeated at Dry ſield (5) near Ciren- 
ceſter in Glouceſterſhire, procured the learned Mr George Bull, then ReQor of Sudding- 
ton, with the vicarage of St Peter annexed, in that neighbourhood, to inſtruct him in 
her own houſe ; where this part of his education being finiſhed, he was removed to the 
univerſity, and admitted a Fellow-Commoner of Trinity-college in Cambridge (c). All 
thoſe endearing qualities which diſcloſed themſelves early in his youth, ripened, by an 
unbroken regular opening, into the moſt amiable character in his manhood. From bein 
the hopes and darling of his family, he became the delight and boaſt of all the thinking 
and ſober part of the world. As buſineſs or other occaſions frequently called him to Lon- 
don, it was not long before he came to be known to Dr Tillotſon [A], with whom his 


guardian uncle, Sir Gabriel Roberts, was intimately acquainted. A congenial worth in 


Mr Nelſon preſently obtained him a principal place in the friendſhi 


p of a Divine, ſo 


diſtinguiſhed by his piety and benevolence; and the union between them was diſſolved only 
by the death of the Archbiſhop. Our author was choſen Fellow of the Royal Society Apr. 1, 
1680“, and having laid a proper foundation at home for making the beſt advantage of tra- 
velling abroad, ſet out for Paris [B] in Dec. following. Whilſt he was there, Mr Henry 


[4] Known to Dr Tillotſon.) This acquaintance 
probably commenced ſome time before the year 1680, 
when Mr Nelſon was only twenty-four years of age. 
For in that year it was grown to a good degree of in- 


timacy, as appears by the freedom which our author 


took in acquainting the Dean with the cenſures paſſed 
upon his ſermon on Joſh. xiv. 15. preached before 
King Charles II. and printed ſoon after by his Ma- 
jelty's command. It ſeems the Dean had received 
from this, or ſome other friend, a piece intituled, 
Short Animadverfions upon that ſermon ; and in his 
anſwer, dated July 27, 1680, he writes, that thoſe 
animadverſions did not ſeem to him very conſiderable : 
* However, adds he, I am ſorry any thing of mine 
* ſhould make ſo much talk and noiſe (1) Soon after 
the former letter Mr Nelſon wrote another to the 
Dean, on occaſion of the death-bed repentance of 
Wilmot, Earl of Rocheſter ; wherein he gave ſuch an 
account of that remarkable event, as the Dean thought 
very well worth the publick view, as is ſeen by his 
anſwer of Auguſt 2, which begins thus, * Could I 
have found any thing in myſelf to have juſtified your 
* kind opinion of me, I might have taken the oppor- 
* tunity to have let a copy of your letter ſlip abroad, 
under pretence of publiſhing my Lord of Rocheſter's 


'* repentance (2).* In a few days after Mr Nelſon 


wrote again to the Dean, recommending Mr Richard 
Kidder, afterwards Biſhop of Bath and Wells, and the 
celebrated author of the Demonſtration of the Meſſias, 
for the Rectory of Barnes in Surry ; to which the Dean 
returned the following anſwer, Auguft 15, I know 
not, ſays he, how Mr Griffyth came to underſtand 
me ſo well, but he made a very right judgment when 
he pitched upon you, as of al men molt likely, to 
* command me in any thing you ſhould defire ; and no 
man ſhould have been more glad to have gratified ſo 
worthy a perſon as Mr Kidder ; but the truth is, I 
was preingaged for Dr Burton, and have written to 
Dr Stillingfleet our Dean, in his behalf. I had a 
letter likewiſe from Sir Gabriel Roberts for Mr Kid- 
der, whom I ſhould have been glad to have been 
able to oblige, but I wrote to him, that I was pre- 
ingaged (3). In October we find Mr Nelſon wrote 
again to the Dean, to acquaint him with a rumour 
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that had ſpread itſelf to his diſparagement on account 
of ſome alterations lately made in his cathedral; con- 
taining as it ſhould ſeem, ſome inſinuations of the 
Dean's diſlike of the uſual ornaments in churches. 
And now, replies he, it is time to be ſenfible of the 
* kind concernment you are pleaſed to expreſs for me 
in your letter. Your conjecture is very right, we 
* only took down the ſun over the ſcreen behind the 
* Communion-table, which was done with ſo little 
* noiſe, that ſeveral days paſſed before it was taken 
notice of to be removed, and nothing done beſides, 
not ſo much as the table flirred out of it's place (4). 
It is obſervable, that ſhortly after this letter Dr Hickes 
was preſented for idolatry, in bowing as he went up to 
the Communion-table, over which there happened to 
be placed the figure of an angel repreſenting the Re- 
ſurrection (5). As this proſecution made a great noiſe 
when it was commenced, ſo no doubt much talk muſt 


have preceded it, which was probably the reaſon of 


the order to pull down this image of the fun, not on- 
ly to take away thereby all occaſion for the like com- 
plaint at Canterbury, but alſo to remove the founda- 
tion for a plea, from the example of bowing to the 
ſun in his church, which he might be apprehenſive Dr 
Hickes would be apt to make in his own defence. 
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a) She had 
ht Mr Nel- 
ſon three ſons, 
ohn, this Ro- 
t, and Ga- 
briel; but our 
author was leſt 
an only child at 
bid father's death. 
Knight's Life of 
Dr Colet, p. 420. 


(5) ExtraQts of 
ſeveral letters be- 
tweea our author 
and Dr Tillotſon, 
in the Life of 
the latter by Dr 
Birch, 2d edit. 
1752, vo. 


(e) Memoirs of 
Kettlewell's 
Life, p. 169. 
pre fixed to his 
Works, in two 
vols, fol. edit. 
1718. 


o Birch's Hiſtory 


propoſed for a 
candidate by Mr 
Lane, March 25. 

1 Ibid 
p. 29» 


(4) Ibid. p. 77. 


(5) A Varrative 
of a ſtrange and 
ſudden Appari- 
tion of an Arch- 
angel at the Old 
Bailey, on Mon- 
day March 7, 
1680, &c, By 
an eye witneſs of 
the ſaid appari- 
tion. Printed in 


[B] Set out for Paris.) It appears by a letter of the year 1680-1, 


Dr Tillotſon to him after his arrival there, that in his 
paſſage croſs the water he had met with a florm at 
ſea, in which the marchants ſhips in the Downs were 
caſt away; that afterwards in the road to Paris he had 
ſeen the remarkable comet which appeared at that 
time, and that he ſent the Dean a deſcription of it ; 
robably aſſiſted therein by his fellow-traveller Dr 
alley (6). - Mr Nelſon had, according to his innate 
modeſty and good ſenſe, begged the Dean's advice and 
directions in his future travels; and the Dean anſwers 
in ſuch a manner as ſhews the higheſt regard for him: 
* If, ſays he, I were able, yet { need not to adviſe 
you in any thing, ſo well am I aſſured of your vir- 
tue and good conduct. I pray for you continually, 
that God would preſerve you and return you ſafe, 
and the ſame to us, and give you all the advantages 
you expected, and will I am ſure endcavour to make 
by your travels. I never know how to part from 
WE” "2 vou, 


in one ſheet, fol, 
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(4) He was bro- Saville (d), Envoy from King Charles the Second, made a propoſal to him of purchaſing 


— hook, place in the Engliſh Court; and promiſing his aſſiſtance therein, Mr Nelſon entertained 


fax, and bad ſome thoughts of cloſing with it, but, preſently dropped that deſign in obedience to his 
ſworn Vice» mother [C]. He left Paris in May, and having made what is uſually called the grand 
ä — tour (e), returned through the ſame city [D] home, in the beginning of Augult, 1682. 
bold in Decem- During his travels, he had fallen into the acquaintance of Lady Theophila Lucy, widow 
3 of Sir Kingſmill Lucy of Broxburne in Hertfordſhire, Bart. and ſecond daughter of 
(+) Dr Birch George Earl of Berkley ; who diſcovering a ſtrong paſſion for him, kindled a mutual 


ms to inti- flame in his breaſt, he gave way to love, and a marriage was concluded between them 
mate as if his 


tour was confines ſoon after their arrival in England (f) [EZ]. He had not been long married to this lady, 


to France; but 
we have already as hen 


obſerved, that Dr Halley leſt him at Rome in 168, and it is not improbable, that he made ſome ſtay in that city, and there fell into the 
acquaintance of his lady, who had been proſely ted to the Romiſh religion there. Life of Tillotſon, p. 91 and 120. and Dr Halley's article. 


(7) Birch, p. $1. you, but my buſineſs calls me off (7).” Our author London, June 2, 1681, and runs thus : I wiſh your 
| continued his correſpondence with the Dean in an un- * good opinion of my judgment were as well grounded, 
reſerved freedom, acquainting him with every occur- as that of my fincere friendſhip and affection for you 
rence he met with abroad worthy notice; which the * moſt certainly is. Your mother is perfectly well 
Dean repaid with an account of the ſtate of affairs at * ſatisfied, as I told her ſhe had great reaſon, fince 
home, eſpecially with regard to the Church. The you referred yourſelf to the advice and judgment of 
following extract is worth notice, both as it lets us ſee, * your friends, by which I aſſured her you would moſt 

in ſome meaſure, how much the French intereſted * certainly govern your reſolution. I ſhould be glad 
themſelves in our concerns, and Tillotſon's real ſenti- to ſee England ſo happy as that the Court may be a 
ments with regard to the Comprehenſion. In a letter * fit place for you to live in. I waited on the Am- 
dated from London, March 7, 1680-1, having thank- * baſſador, and made the beſt acknowledgments I 

ed Mr Nelſon for his two letters, and his account of could of his great favours and civilities to you; but 

« 


the occurrences in France : * Among which, ſays he, no- I told him, your friends had no mind to it, eſpe- 
thing pleaſed me better than the condeſcenſion of the * cially as things now are, and I know you would do 
great Cardinal in honouring your St Bartholomew's- nothing againſt their inclination ; with which he was 
fair with ſo ſecular a kind of preſence and demea- well ſatisfied, declaring the very great kindneſs and 
nour :* He proceeds thus, I hope our affairs are not * eſteem he had for you, and for your friend Mr Hal- 
in ſo deplorable a condition as they are reported at * ley, in which I did not contradi him (11).*” The 
Paris. It may yet come to our turn to talk of our other contents of this letter ſhew, that Mr Nelſon had 
neighbours with as much pity, though perhaps with diſcourſed about the affair of the Comprehenſion with 
leſs pleaſure ; moſt of our elections for the next Par- Mr Claude, miniſter of the French Proteſtant Church 
liament (8) are over, and almoſt without any drink- at Charenton, near Paris, and one of the ableſt ma- 
ing or expence, which is great news; and generally nagers of the controverſy againſt that of Rome, which 
the ſame perſons are choſen again* He then takes his age produced, who had communicated to him his 
notice, that there was little progreſs made the pre- reſolution not to meddle in the diſputes then on foot 
ceding Parliament towards a reconciliation with the betwixt the Church of England and the Nonconfor- 
Diſſenters. * Two bills, ſays he, were brought into miſts“. That miniſter had written a letter to Mr Bax- 
the Houſe of Commons for that purpoſe, the one ter, in which he wiſhed the Biſhops would ſhew the 
called a Bill of Indulgence to mitigate the ſeverity Diſſenters more favour ; but tells him withal, that he 
© of the laws towards thoſe, who could not come in- could not ſee how they could be acquitted of Schiſm. 
to the national Conftitution ; the other of Union, The Dean obſerves ſhrewdly enough, that the Diſ- 
* by which the New Subſcriptions were to be taken ſenters would hardly print this letter (12). 
© away, and the Ceremonies left indifferent. I never D] He returned through the ſame city.] On his 
* ſaw the bills, but this was the ſubſtance of them; ſecond arrival at this capital, he gave Dean Tillotſon 
* which ſo far as I can learn, pleaſed neither fide ; the an account of Mr Arnald's book, before the Dean had 
Biſhops thought this too much, and the Diſſenters ſeen it, intituled, Apologie pour les Catholigues, wiere- 
too little: 1 have no great hopes of any good iſſue in that author, attempting to remove the imputation of 
of this matter, till the minds of men become more a ſeditious ſpirit from the profeſſors of the Romiſh 
calm (q). Church, and to transfer it upon the Proteſtants, un- 
[C] In obedience to his mother.] Mr Saville was at dertakes to demonſtrate the whole Popiſh plot in En- 
this time in England, whence he had probably wrote gland, to be the mere invention of Titus Oates (13) : 
on this affair to Mr Nelſon, who had communicated it and 'tis certain a great part of it evidently appeared 
to his conſtant friend and correſpondent the Dean of afterwards to be nothing elſe. 
Canterbury ; whereupon the Dean, April 23, 1681, LE] Soon after his arrival in England] Imme- 
wrote the following anſwer, * But now to the main diately after his landing he went to pay his compli- 
* buſineſs to which I find your uncle [Sir Gabriel Ro- ments to his mother, at Dryfield, whither the Lean 
* berts] ſo abſolutely averſe, that he did not think addreſſed a letter to him, expreſſing great ſollicitude to 
your mother ſhould be acquainted with it. It is well hear of his ſafe arrival there. 'I his letter is dated 
if you eſcape chiding from him. As for myſelf, Auguſt 18, 1682, two days after that moſt grievous 
than whom no perſon in the world can wiſh you bet- affliction had befallen Lady Theophila Lucy, and the 
ter, ſince you are pleaſed to repoſe that kind confi- whole family of the Earl of Berkley, by the ſeduction 
dence in me, as to aſk my advice, I will faithfully of his Lordſbip's fifth daughter, Lady Henrietta, then 
give it. In the preſent uncertainty of things, I eighteen years of age, the flower of youth and beauty ; 
would not have you venture ſo conſiderable a ſum, when Ford, Lord Grey of Werke, who had married 
as thoſe places go at; and unleſs ſomebody grows Lady Mary, the Earl's fourth daughter, found means 
better, which I hope God will grant, the tempta- to convey her away from Durdens near Epſom in 
tions to which a man muſt be expoſed in that ſtation Surrey, the zoth of Auguſt, 1682 ; Mr Nelſon mult 
are like to be ſo violent, as would ſet the firmeſt needs have had a great ſhare in this calamity, conſi- 
virtue hard, even my friends, of whom I have ſo dering his nature in general, and particular fituation at 
good an opinion. Your mother hath but juſt maſter- this time. Though we have no evidence of it but 
ed the trouble of your abſence, which I underſtand that of his being at the pains to write out a copy of 
by your aunt Hanger was for a great while very grie - Tillotſon's letter to the unfortunate young lady on this 
vous to her, and therefore you will, I am ſure, be occaſion (14). His Lordſhip, to ſecure. the uſe of her 
very tender of giving any new occaſion. I will wait to himſelf, linked her in a marriage with a depen- 
upon Mr Saville, and make the beſt acknowledg- dant of his, one Mr Turner, who chimed her as 
ments I can of his great civilities and favours to you, his wife, when ſhe was demanded by her father, after 
and let him know how your friends ſtand affected in the trial of Lord Grey for ſeducing her, on the 23d 
© this matter, to whoſe judgment and determination of November following, when a verdi& was given a- 
(10) Thid, p. 84. © you have referred it (10).” By the Dean's letter, gainſt his Lordſhip ; whom ſhe afterwards, with her 
which is upon the ſame ſubje&t and directed to Mr huſband, accompanied into Holland, when he fled 
Nelſon, then at Saumur, it appears that he had yielded thither in June 1683, on the detection of the Rye- 
to the inclinations of his friends, It is dated from houſe Plot (15). We have no account of the ſequel 
. of 


($) That which 
met at Oxford 
the 20th inſtant. 


(9) Ibid. p. 87, 
Iz. 


c r DH 0. © 


Cf) Life of Til. 
lot ſon, here 
laſt cited, 


(rt) P. 85, 86. 


* He had been 
conſulted on both 
fides in the diſ- 
put*s about the 
Comprehenſion, 
See Stillingtleet's 
Unreafonabi:ae(s 
of Separation, p. 
427. and Quvrey 
Poſthumes de 
Mor. Clauce, 
Tom V. p. 2c4, 


(12) Tilla 
Lite, P- $4, 83. 


(13) P. 9% 


14) There is 
* of this 
letter. Ibid. pe 


92, 93 


18) See the 
2 of Ford 
L:rd Grey, c. 
in the Stat 
Tryals, 
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when ſhe openly profeſſed herſelf a Roman- Catholick [F]. He was greatly concerned at | 
this (which was to him an) unexpected change, and left no proper means untried, either 


© Teta by himſelf or friends, which were the ableſt Divines in England (g) (though all proved 


205 171. ine ffectual) (h) to reinſtate her. In 1686, the entered the liſts in the famous Popiſh con- 
See . U 2 


(m) Knight's 
troverſy, in defence of that religion (i); and, in 1687, he engaged in the ſame contro- Ee Pean Gor 


. . . * 0 * let, p · 420. 
(3) $he _ verſy on the Proteſtant ſide, in a piece intituled, Tranſubſtantiation contrary to Scripture : 
if in 1705 · 


= or, The Proteſtants Anſwer to the Seekers requeſt, 4to. However, this alteration in Lady (% d be on 


| . . g k " and daughter by 
Theophila Nelſon's ſentiments, intereſſing as it was, made no alteration in the tenderneſs ber former buf- 


che a. Of her huſbands affections towards her (&); and, as ſhe lafjoured under an ill ſtate of Ear Likes, f. 
bee l, health, he accompanied her for the recovery of it to Aix la Chapelle (1). Having attended 232. 

gh. . her there for ſome time, he made a trip to England in the latter end of the year 1688; —— 
"ld, A but the uncertain ſtate of the publick affairs ſan determined him to return to France (m): 


Life, ubi ſupta. 
whence, taking his lady (z) along with him, he proceeded to travel over Italy. He was <0 Thaw we 
_ much careſſed in theſe travels by ſeveral perſons of the higheſt rank (o); and, while he 4 


lumes in folio of 


85, berg reſided at Florence, he kept a correſpondence with the Earl of Melfort, Ambaſſador from bete were 
th 


King James the Second to the Pope after the Revolution, as appears from his Lordſhip's 4 by Mr 
letters to him, from May to December, 1690, extant in his own copy- book of his letters, P*butt, lte e- 
9 Ai extremum 


cretary to the 
( mr written during his embaſſy (p). From Italy Mr Nelſon taking his courſe through Ger- Poſt ofice, and 
— „ many, paſſed from the Hague [G], where he reſided in the houſe of his brother-in-law ven üs in he 


eſñion of Phi- 
the Lord Durfley, Envoy-Extraordinary to the States-General (1), into England. He ze 


lip- Carteret 
u ef te plu» * . . . * . . 
uus, came home in the latter end of the year 1691, entirely diſſatisfied with the new change in rr tr 
e bees the Government, having determined not to transfer his allegiance from King James. As Tillorwo, f. 
epitaph- 


he reſided in or near London (r), a perfect agreement in religious and political ſentiments *** e (. 
(7) So di 2 preſently brought him acquainted with the Reverend Mr John Kettlewell ; but this new (4) 14. ibid. in 
— character, and the connections attending it, had no influence to ſeparate him from his old *. 

friends; they became ſuch, by their diſtinguiſhed learning, goodneſs, piety, and charity, (-) Several of 

and the ſame ties kept them ſtill united. Archbiſhop Tillotſon expired in his arms in the bir tier ere 


latter end of 1694 [H, and Mr Kettlewell left him his ſole executor and truſtee on his Blackheath, 


death, 


of the hiſtory of his unhappy ſiſter-in-law, whoſe diſ- 
grace drove her into an obſcure retirement, while her 
name was proſtituted by one of the moſt licentious 
writers of her own ſex, in that collection of letters 
pretended to have paſſed between her and her gallant, 
(16) Letters be- during the courſe of her criminal amour (16). As to 


tween Lord Mr Nel.on, how ſenſibly ſoever this misfortune might wards ſeems to have taken an opportunity of talking to 
Grey, &c. touch him, yet he met with another not long after, 


Miſs. In a letter to Mr Nelſon, ſtill at Florence, and 
which touched him much nearer, as will be ſeen in the wrote in June 1691, he expreſſes bimſelf thus : Since 
following 1cmark. 


this calamity (ſo he calls the archbichopric) befel me. 

[F] Profeſſed herſelf a Papift.) She kept this a I have not yet had time to deliver Sir Berkley's letter 
ſecret from Mr Nelſon 'till he had married her, though to his filter, which I intended to do at the firſt leiſure. 
ſhe had been reconciled to that Church a conſiderable 


I am loth to viſit her at Mr Knox's, and it is leſs fit 
time. before. The change being effected by Cardinal 


now. I think to ſend for her to Mr Beale's, and there 
(15) He bal Philip Howard (17), at Rome. She was no ſooner to talk with her (20). | 


be-n raiſed to the proſelyted herſelf than her zeal (as m_ be expected), [G] From the Hague.] While he was here, being 


rr 2 „ prompted her to draw her daughter, by her firſt huſ- fixed in his opinion of not complying with the Revolu- 
1 "He band, into the newly embraced religion. She like- tion, he conſulted his friend the Archbiſhop upon the 
was grancl-n of Wiſe engaged with her pen in the Popiſh controverſy practice of thoſe Nonjurors, who frequented the 
Thonns Earl of then on foot, in defence of the grand fundamental of churches, and yet did not join in the prayers for their 
Auncel, cc Popery, the Infallibility of the Roman Pontiff. We Majeſties; to which his Grace returned the following 

anſwer, in a letter dated December 15, 1691. As 


— — may form ſome idea of the extreme grief this was to 
ber ſpouſe, from the concluſion of a long letter which * to the caſe you put, I wonder men ſhould be divided 
* in opinion about it. I think it plain, that no man 


Dean Tillotſon wrote to her on this occaſion, to the 
* can joyn in prayers, in which there is any petition, 


following purport: That he did not doubt but that her 
Ladyſhip was as much wearied in reading ſo long a * which he is verily perſuaded is ſinful; I cannot en- (21) Ibid. p. 
letter, as himſelf was in writing it, and that ſhe might dure a trick any where, much leſs in religion (2 1).“ 259+ 
imagine his time lay heavy upon his hands; but the This was alſo Mr Kettlewell's opinion (22) ; and Mr : 
truth was, that every thing which related to Mr Nel- Nelſon was determined thereby at this time, though (23) LIE 
| fon, lay ſo near his heart, that he could not ſay leſs afterwards: he changed his opinion, and differed from 3 = ＋ 
upon ſuch an occaſion. However, this addreſs did them both, as appears by his anſwer to this query, prefixed to his 
not avail any. thing, nor yet the endeavours of Mr * Whether a man may hold communion with, and joyn Works, in two 
Nelſon, who was well inſtructed in this cauſe, and * in all parts of public worſhip, fuch a church as vols, fol, 1718. 
whoſe influence muſt have been much greater, and * uſes unlawful prayers, without guilt or diflimulation ? 
who among other means uſed for his lady's ſake, © Anſwer, If by joyning in all parts of public worſhip, 
wrote a letter to an Engliſh Prieſt of the Roman Com- be meant the actual joyning in thoſe prayers that are 
munion at Rome, printed in page 328. of ſeveral let- * unlawful, no perſon can lawfully do it. For he can no 
ters which paſſed between Dr George Hickes and a more lawfully ſay Amen to what he deſires not or de- 
. Popiſh Prieſt, which collection was publiſhed on this * teſts, than he can ſay Amen to that which is no article 
(13) It came out lady's account (18). But flie continued in the com- of his faith, and which he looks upon as falſe. But if 
n 1795, Loo. 2 munion of that Church dll her death, which happened by joyning in the public prayers be meant only hold- 


3 in 1705 (19). She was undoubtedly a perſon of fine * ing communion with ſuch a church, I think he law- 

5 ſenſe and underſtanding ; Dr Tillotſon laments her fully may.“ The reaſons of which he aſſigus at large ) Appendix 
caſe, particularly on that account, and even ſeems not (23). (390. Marſhal's 

('9) Birch, p. to be abſolutely free from all apprehenſion of the [H] Tillot/on expired in his arms.) The author cited Defence of our 

tio, 121, influence ſhe might have upon her huſband, in this e tells us, that Mr Nelſon had attended the Arch- Conſtitution, &c, 
important point. In a letter written after the Revolu- biſhop the two laſt nights of his illneſs. Nor did his Lond. 1717, 5Y% 
tion to him, when he was at Florence, in his ſecond kindneſs to that friend end with his life. Ic was con- 
travels abroad, touching upon the ſeduction of his lady tinued afterwards to his widow ; in a letter to Lord 


and her daughter, he prays that God would preſerve Sommers he writes thus : 
Mr Nelſon, and her ſon Sir Berkley Lucy, in the truth; 


and ſo I do, continues he, for thoſe that are fallen 
from it, that God would grant them repentance, to 
the acknowledgment of it. I pity poor Miſs, who is 
more innocently ſeduced, but my lady much more, 
conſidering the degree of her underſtanding, and the 
difference of the two religions. The Archbiſhop after- 


(20) Ibid. ps 
25%, 


? My 


* 
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non 


(e] See his article. 


® Charles Mon- 
tague, afterwards 
Ear! of Halifaz. 
See his article, 


(24) Bircb, p. 
343, 149. 


for each Solemnity, in 1704, 8vo, 


— 


N E L 


death, which happened in the beginning of the ſubſequent year (5). 


Hkely to do more 


S ON. 


| In purſuance to this 
truſt, he publiſhed foon after the Poſthumous Works of that worthy divine (g), with a 


preface, wherein the author's character is attempted. This friend had_likewiſe prevailed 
with Mr Nelſon to take up his pen in the ſervice of piety and devotion [I], as being 


good when coming from a lay-gentleman. And in that view he publiſhed 


his Companion for the Feſtivals and Faſts of the Church of England, with Collefts and Prayers 


This was followed by The Great Duty of frequenting the 


Chriſtian Sacrifice [K], in 1707, 8vo. and The Practice of True Devotion, in relation to 
the End, as well as the Means, of Religion, with an Office for the Holy Communion, in 1708, 
8vo, At the ſame time he engaged zealouſly in every publick ſcheme for advancing the 


honour and intereſt, as well as for propagating the faith and 


omoting the practice, of 


true Chriſtianity, not only at home [L] but abroad: as the Society for the propagation of 
the Goſpel in foreign parts; that for reformation of manners at home; ſeveral propoſals 


My Lord, 

© T took the liberty to put Mr Chancellor of the 
* Exchequer in mind of that favourable anſwer you 
procured from the King in reference to Mrs Tillot- 
ſon's affairs, in hopes that he would lay ſome pro- 
poſals before his Majeſty, for his royal approbation, 
in order to ſatisfy the neceſſity of Mrs Tillotſon's 
circumſtances, and that they might be diſpatched 
before the King's departure ; fince, as I apprehend, 
matters of this nature ſuffer extremely by delay, and 
meet with the beſt ſucceſs, when the ſenſe of their 
fitneſs makes the deepeſt impreſſion. The diſtance 
I live from town, and the averſion I have to be 
troubleſome to great men, makes me ignorant of 
what progreſs Mr Chancellor has made, though 
I muſt own he expreſſed great zeal to the memory of 
the Archbiſhop, and profeſſed much readineſs and 
inclination to ſerve Mrs Tillotſon. 
* Your Lordſhip's generous procedure emboldens me 
to ſollicit the continance of your favour, being con- 
fdent, that your Lordſhip will receive a great deal 
of pleaſure from ſeeing that finiſhed, which your 
Lordſhip's great goodneſs has given a birth to. And 
if Mr Montague wants any incitement beſides your 
Lordſhip's example, your Lordſhip's conſtant ow ing 
Mrs Tillotſon's cauſe will be an argument too power- 
ful to be reſiſted. I have all the reſpe& imaginable 
for your Lordſhip's poſt and character; but I muſt 
profeſs tis the experience of your Lordſhip's perſonal 
merit, which creates the profoundeſt reſpec of 


My Lord, 
* Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
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and moſt humble Servant, 
* Nelſon (25). 


The warmth and heartineſs of this addreſs is almoſt 
inimitable ; no wonder it had the deſired effect, which 
was an augmentation of the widow's penſion from 
4001]. to 600 l. per annum. 

[1] In the ſervice of piety and devotion ] Mr Francis 
Lee, the compiler of Mr Ket:lewell's life, aſſures us, 
that it was the zeal of that clergyman ſor che honour 
of religion, that firſt recommended him to Mr Nelſon's 
friendſhip, and that it preſently grew up into ſo un- 
reſerved a confidence, that each aſked the other's advice 
in every thing of moment they ſet about, unboſoming 
themſelves in the moſt intereſſing paſſages of their lives. 
That, for inſtance, Nelſon did very much encourage 
Kettlewell to proceed in that ſoft and gentle manner 
wherein he excelled, in managing the matters in con- 
troverſy ; and that from the hints given by him, of 
the uſefulneſs of ſuch a certain defign (then mentioned) 
which was very familiar to Nelſon, it is not to be 
doubted but that he was animated by that gentleman 
to begin and proſecute ſome things for a public 
good, which otherwiſe would not have ſeen the light. 


On the other hand, Kettlewell was, to the utmoit of 


- his power, ſerviceable to Mr Nelſon in whatever he 


could propoſe to him: but more particularly in fiirring 


him up to exert himſelf generouſly for God, and to 
write for the honour of religion, which he thought 
might do much more good, as coming from a lay- 
gentleman than it would from a profeſſed clergyman. 
And it is, indeed, to Kettlewell that we chiefly owe 
his firſt ſetting about his Companion for the Feſtivali, 
Sc. as I remember, ſays Mr Lee, to have heard from 


for 


his own mouth, as alſo the putting it into that method 

in which it appears; and in the manner of publiſhing it 

he told me, that he followed Kettlewell's directions 

altogether: and, continues this writer, were it for 

nothing elſe but what this learned and religious gentle- 

man did in the ſervice of the Church, for the public 

acts and methods of charity, which he recommended to 

him, Mr Kettlewell's memory ought to be for ever 

precious to the Church of England, for the ſake of 

Mr Nelſon, had he even not left ſo much as one page 

of his own writing behind him to be known by. And 

the compiling of his friend's life is wholly due to Mr 

Nelſon, from whoſe hands I received the materials a 

little before his laſt ſickneſs (25). (25) Kettlewelſ 
[A] The Chriftian Sacrifice.) In the preface he de- Vite, 0-94: 

N that the ſubſtance of this piece was contained 

in the chapter of the vigils, in his Companion for the (26 ' 

Feſtivals, &c. But in — . to = con- Lal — 

curring judgments of ſome worthy divines and laymen *c- b. 51, &, 

of his acquaintance, it now appeared in another dreſs, 67. printed in 

with ſome enlargements The aquaintance here men- ares 

tioned, were apparently Dr Hickes and his followers. (25) Chrigizn 

That learned divine, in 1697, had declared his opinion Pricfthooe, p, 

in favour of the doctrine of a material ſacrifice, in the 74 edit. 2. 

ſymbols of the Euchariſt (26), and publiſhed his opinion 2 

this ſame year 1707 (27). This doctrine was embraced — __ 

and aſſerted by Mr Nelſon, in the treatiſe now under „, g, 9. * 

conſideration, where we find him expreſsly declaring, edit. in 1736. 

* that he had taken particular care in it, to ſhew this 

inſtitution was not only ordained to put us in mind of 

thoſe great benefits which our Saviour procured for us ge, nt b 

by his death (for what man that reflects upon his Works, ts 

Chriſtianity can eaſily forget them), but that it was alſo 1648, fol. 

eſtabliſhed as a facred rite, to ſupplicate God the 


(29) Mede's 
Chriſtian Suri» 


Father, by the merits of our Saviour's-pafſion, preſent- (3?) The Ch. 
ing to him the ſymbols of his body and blood, that , d. 


thereby he may become favourable and propitious to Dr Waterland, 
us. This ſenſe, continues he, is agreeable to the p. 37 and #2. 
Scriptures, as underſtood by thoſe who lived neareſt to edit. 1738, 31% 
the times of the Apoſtles, and has been evidently 
proved ſo by the learned, judicious, and pious, Mr 7 1 
Mede (28) I his laſt mentioned divine . the chief my +4 5. 
patron of the doctrine of a material ſacrifice amongſt edit. 1714, 800. 
the Proteſtants, which he ſtarted in the year 1535 (29), 

and it ſubſitted barely till the Reſtoration, and after- 

wards ſlept as it were ſor thirty or forty years; till it 8 
was revived by Dr Hickes (30) in 1697, and further in the preface to 
urged in 1707; and after him was warmly and ſtre- The Primitive 
nouſly laboured by Mr Johnſon, of Cranbrooke, in n 
3 (31), another of Mr Nelſon's acquaintance De Bet 
[LI The practice of religion at home.] When ſome ach 

of the members of the ſociety for Reformation of 

Manners were complained of, as proceeding too ſtrictly 

to put the laws in execution againſt profaneneſs and 
immorality, he defended the 3 of their zeal; 

obſerving that he knew by experience the great ex- 

pences they had been at in proſecuting conſtables par- 

ticularly, who refuſed to do their duty in this reſpect. 

However, partly by the prevailing iniquity of the 

times, and partly by the extreme nicety that was to be 

oblerved in carrying this deſign into execution, it 

dwindled, and at length was diſcontinued. In his 

preface to the Companion to the Feſtivals, Efc. our 

author has defended theſe ſocieties from the aſperſious 

that had then (in 1703) been caſt upon them, where 

it appears, that he means only ſuch as profeſſed them- 

ſelves of the Qhurch of England, and frequented the 

public ſervice of it. 


(41) See bis 


(32) See ſeveral 
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his ar- 


L]. 


for building, repairing, or endowing, churches 3 particularly to all 
at his death, he lefe His whole eftate to that charity. 
communion af the deprived Biſhops; but, upon the death of Dr William Lloyd, Biſhop 


charity-ſchools ; and, 
He had hitherto adhered to the 


of Norwich, in the cloſe of the year 1909 (u), he returned to the publick ſervice of the 


eſtabliſhed Church [AM]. 


IMI] He returned to the public ſervice of the efta- 
Bliſed Church.) It has been already obſerved in the 
courſe of theſe memoirs, that he was determined in 
this point by Biſhop Ken (33), in the end of the year 
t709, as mentioned above. And in conſequence 
thereof having had ſome conferences with Dr Hickes 
upon the point, he wrote to that divine, on Thurſday 
before Eafler, April 1710, that he found himſelf under 
an obligation of changing his praQtice, and that he 
thought he ought not to neglect thoſe advantages which 
attended the approaching feſtival. However, he 
thought it proper to acquaint him with his reſolution, 


It was not long after this, that he undertook to give an account 


of 


convince him the ſchiſm was not at an end, he thought 
the reſpect which will always be paid by him obliged 
him, notwithſtanding the convictions of his mind, not 
to change his practice till the Dean had finiſhed his 
thoughts, which he hoped he would have concluded 
this week. He declares he ſhould be forry to draw 
any refleAions upon the Dean by his conduct, and 
let him determine which way ſoever, his much ſuperior 
ſenſe ought not to ſuffer, though many too frequently 
inſult upon ſuch occaſions. * Thereſore, adds he, as 


* you know the ſtate of my mind a 91 I defire 
* you to judge, whether or no I ſhould defer going to 


that if he had any thing further to offer he [Nelſon] the publick. If you require it, I will wait till you 
might conſider it before aſter, and though he differed * have finiſhed your papers, though I muſt own to yo 
from him in this point, yet no body could have a * that the reaſons of thoſe who have already — 
greater value and eſteem for him. The Dean's anſwer, * appear to me fo convincing, that except you deſire 
dated Good Friday, is in theſe words: * You may * the contrary, I ſhould think myſelf obliged to 
remember I came to you this day ſevennight in the * change my practice ſooner. The latter end of 
© morning, to tell you that on Wedneſday before, a * your letter gives me great ſatisfaftion, for any cold- 
friend of mine came to let me know, you had de- * neſs in your friendſhip which have been a load upon 
* clared your reſolution of going to church, and that my mind, which would have oppreſſed me very 
it would be a reflection upon me, if I did not do * much.—I am ſure it is a great inſtance of your good- 
* ſomething to prevent it, if I poſſibly could. Upon * neſs, that you have * me ſo many public and 
* this, I told you, I had begun the Thurſday morning * private teſtimonies of your favour ; and it will be 
following, to put ſomething in — for your * till a further proof of it, that the difference between 
* conſideration, but that I was interrupted by a Jong us creates no diminution in your kindneſs, which 1 
* viſit, and diſcouraged to proceed, becauſe I had * ſhall always endeavour to cultivate to the beſt of my 
© heard you had declared your reſolution of leaving power; and I ſhall reckon it, as a happy circum- 
* our communion for the other, and given a real proof * — of my life to be able to ſay of you, as ſome 
dy aſking benediction of one of their Biſhops, which great man did of his friend: Ia diſſenſi ab illo, ut 
« 


you did not deny, nor aſk me to go on ; but, on the 
* contrary, came to me the day following, in the 

evening, to pray me not to give myſelf any further 
trouble in writing upon your account, becauſe you 
thought we had talked all we could ſay upon that 
ſubjet; to which I replied, we had, I thought, 
talked but little, and ſeldom together of it, and 
however, that talk was at beſt but talk, and had not 
the advantages of writing. This, and what I often 
heard fince of your declaring your reſolution with all 
frankneſs in other places, made me think no more 
of my papers till yeſterday, when I reſolved, by 
God's aſſiſtance, to finiſh them, becauſe they may 
be of uſe to me in confirming other perſons, who are 
undetermined : but, upon reflection of what I have 
to write, I fear it will take up ſome time, with all 
my infirmities, to finiſh it, indeed more than at firſt 
J thought it would. However, when it is finiſhed, 
and fit to be read, I will impart it to you, if you 
can prevail with yourſelf in the mean time to for- 
bear going to the public ; though if it ſhould have 
no eat upon you, after declaring yourſelf fo often 
under an obligation of changing your practice, it 
would occaſion ſuch inſulting reflections upon me, by 
many as you know are uſually made in ſuch caſes, 
upon ſucceſsleſs endeavours to convince. Such, at 
all times, has been my behaviour towards you, ſince 
I had the honour of your acquaintance, and ſo much 
experience have I had of your candour, that I doubt 
not in the leaſt of your continuing your eſteem for 
me, of which I have had ſo many proofs. And I do 
afſure you, that your change ſhall never alter or di- 
* miniſh that reſpe& and honour for you, of which 
© I have given the world public teſtimonies.” On the 
ſame day Mr Nelſon returned an anſwer, and aſſured 
the Dean he had ſome difficulty to ſatisfy himſelf in a 
Point which was not ſupported by his accurate Jjudg- 
ment, and if he could have refigned himſelf implicitly 
to the determination of another, the great deference 
he had for him would quickly have influenced his 
choice. He tells bim, the frequent converſations he 
had with him upon the ſubject, and the peruſal of 
papers, which he knew had paſſed through his hands, 
together with ſeveral particulars diſouried over with 


© in digundione ſententiæ conjuncti tames amicitia ma- 
© neremus.” The next day, Eaſter-Eve, April 8, the 
Dean replied as follows : 


* Honoured Sir, 

© As you know I cannot in conſcience adviſe you to 
* go to church, or in the leaſt approve your going 
* thither; ſo confidering the declarations I know you 
have made in ſeveral places, and I doubt not in ſeveral 
* others of which I have not heard, to go thither, I 
think I ſhould be juſtly cenſured for great impru- 
« dence by my friends, and for great confidence, and ſelf- 
« ſufficiency by our enemies, ſhould I take upon me, 
after ſo ſignal manifeſtations of your reſolution, by 
s which you have raiſed the expectations of the other 
communion, to require or deſire you to defer the 
putting of it in practice, when there are ſo little hopes 
of convincing you, who are ſo far gone towards the 
other fide, and even ready to enter into the church, 
that were there no more than the expreſſions of your 
own letters, they are enough to make me think you 
are too much fixed to be reduced by any thing I can 
« write, and if you were ſo far gone from us to any 
other communion I ſhould think the ſame. I believe, 
Sir, you would judge ſo of me, were you in my con- 
dition, and I in your's; and therefore prudence 
© obliges me in this, as in my former letter, to leave 
« you wholly to the liberty of your own judgment, 
« eſpecially conſideriog, that ſhould I defire you to for- 
© bear going to church to-morrow, where I have 
« reaſon to preſume, you are expected, it would oc- 
* cafion the expectants to enquire, why you did not 
come, and oblige you to tell the reaſon, which being 
* known, would Do. become town-talk, and raiſe the 
expectations both of friends and enemies; and at laſk 
© when you went thither, extremely expoſe me, and 
our communion, and bringzupon us in the condition 
and criſis we are, and are like to continue in, all the 
* indignation, ſcorn, and deriſion of the world, which 
« you, I am ſure, who underſtand the times fo well, 


7 
* 


Lg 
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year, 


can better imagine, than I can expreſs: I wiſh, Sir, (44) A lettee 
you had written the letter, which you wrote to me written for the 


on Thurſday in the evening, a month or fix weeks ut 


of a gentle- 


ago, before you were ſo much determined, and gg 
had made yourſelf expected at the other fide, then -— Low + og 
* the — might have _— — with more — 
privacy between us, and without great incon- ature 
«* veniences and mighty prejudices, to which I believe —— — 
* you cannot but think, it would now expoſe your by G. Hiehes, 
* moſt 12 &c. (34).“ The next day Mr Nelſon 1716, 8% 

35 wen 


him by Mr Cherry, made him think it not neceſſary 
to trouble him upon this occaſion, and he is confident 
none but the perſon who came to the Dean, would 
have thought it any reflection upon him, if he had not 
given himſelf any further trouble. But when the Dean 


had declared, he had put to in order to 
c 
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(w) The whole of che life and writings of Biſhop Bull {N']. The plan he had laid for this work (in com- 
poſing which he omitted nothing that his gratitude could ſuggeſt, ſpared no pains to em- 


Life of Dr 
George Bull, late 
Lord Biſhop of 
St David's, with 
the Hiſtory of 
thoſe Controver- 
fies in which he 
was engaged, and 
an Abſtract of 
thoſe Fundamen- 
tal Doctrines 
which he main- 
tained and de- 
fended in the La- 
tin tongue. 
Lond. 1713, 
$y0, 


5) Preface to 
i Bull's Life. 


+ Theſe were 
publiſhdd by Mr 
Nelſon, under 
the title of Im- 
portant Points of 
Primitive Chri- 
ſtianity main- 
tained and defen- 
ded, &c. in 3 
vols, 8 vo. 


(36) Nelſon's 
Liſe of Biſhop 


» P · 


* | A 276—230, 


(38) Birch, p. 
$3» and note (n). 


(39) Life of Bi- 
ſhop 


balm his learned and pious tutor's me 
Dr Samuel Clarke's Scri 
publiſhed in 1 7 

of the moſt Ho 


) led him to take notice of fome paſſages in 
pture Doctrine of the Trinity [O]. The Life of the Biſhop was v 
13 (w), and the following year he was the editor of The Scripture Defrine 
ly and Undivided Trinity, vindicated from the Miſrepreſentations of Dr Clarke not 


(x). To which he prefixed A Letter written by himſelf io that Reverend Divine [P], with 


went to church ; and for this reaſon it is apparent 
the author never deſigned this letter for his view, al- 
though having begun it by way of letter to him, he 
ſtill continued it in the fame addreſs. 'Theſe two worthy 
men, notwithſtanding this difference of ſentiments, 
conſtantly maintained the ſtricteſt friendſhip, which was 


never interrupted but by Mr Nelſon's death; an evi 


dence whereof will appear in the enſuing remark. 

[N] The life of Biſhop Bull] The propoſal was 
made to him by Mr Robert Bull, the Biſhop's ſon, 
and he thought himſelf obliged to comply with it on 
ſeveral accounts. He had maintained a long and in- 
timate friendſhip with his Lordſhip, which gave him 
an opportunity of being acquainted with his ſolid and 
ſubſtantial worth ; he had frequently fat at his feet, as 
he was a preacher, and as often felt the force of thoſe 
CN talents, which enabled him to ſhine in 
the pulpit ; but, above all, he had preſerved a grateful 
remembrance of thoſe advantages which he had re- 
ceived from him in his education (35). In ſpeaking 
of the fifth diſcourſe at the end of the Biſhop's poſt- 
humous ſermons +, he tells us, that conſidering the 
extreme nicety of the ſubject [viz. the ſtate of man 
before the Fall] he did not chuſe to rely upon his own 
judgment, and therefore applied to Dr Hickes, whom 
he ſtiles his learned and worthy friend. That great 
maſter, adds he, of Eccleſiaſtical Antiquity, and the 
moſt conſiderable reviver of Primitive Theology that 
hath appeared in our time, he then makes the doctor 
a fine compliment upon his {kill in the northern lan- 
guages. But, continues he, he excelleth in his own 
profeſſion, having built his ſtudy of Divinity upon the 
the holy ſcriptures, and the Primitive Fathers of the 
Church, as the beſt expoſitors of thoſe ſacred writings ; 
and hath thereby created ſuch a regard to antiquity in 
the generation of young divines now riſing among us, 
that we may hope to ſee the next age preſerved from 
the infection of thoſe Latitudinarian principles which 
have too much prevailed in this. His readineſs to com- 
municate his knowledge, draweth an application to 
him from men of the greateſt figure for their talents, 
and renders his friendſhip a true and valuable bleſſing. 
But, above all, the folid and ſubſtantial piety of his 
conduct, maketh his example a conſtant inſtruction to 
thoſe who live within the reach of it (36).” From this 
paſſage it is inſinuated, that the doctor was now become 
ſo much Mr Nelſon's favourite writer, as to be influen- 
ced by him into that profound filence (as tis called) 
with reſpect to his old friend Archbiſhop Tillotſon in 
all his writings (37). *Tis true Mr Nelſon had, as we 
have ſeen, not long before profeſſed, that if any body 
could influence him in matters of conſcience it would 
be Dr Hickes; but he obſerves at the ſame time, that 
ſach an influence was what he could not be governed 
by, and accordingly the very inſtance then attempted 
in vain by the door demonſtrates the truth of that 
aſſertion ; why then is not conviction from reaſon and 
argument alone, allowed to have it's juſt effe& in pro- 
ducing an agreement, as it had in a diſagreement with 
Dr Hickes and other Nonjurors. In the ſame ſpirit 
we find it recorded, that Dr Tillotſon procured a pre- 
bend of Glouceſter for Mr [afterwards Biſhop] Bull, 
upon the fingle authority of Mr Wood with this cen- 
ſure, * Mr Nelſon in his life of Biſhop Bull“ mentions 
nothing of the Dean of Canterbury's endeavours in ob- 
taining that prebend (38). is true he attributes this 
promotion to Dr Sharpe, next to Mr Bull's own extra- 
ordinary merit (39). Here Mr Wood's authority in a 
general treatiſe is preferred to Mr Nelſon's in a par- 
ticular one upon the ſubject. The truth is too ap- 
parent, Mr Nelſon's piety was at leaſt not inferior to 
that of Dr Tillotſon, and his Church principles being 
very different from thoſe of that divine, was it not 
thought neceſſary to blemiſh them with the charge of pre- 
judice ? in order to make hima proper victim to the Arch- 
biſhop's ſuppoſed ſuperior ſtrength of underſtanding.” 

[O] Some paſſages in Dr Clarke's Scripture Doctrine 
of the Trinity.) Dr Clarke's treatiſe came out this 


whom 


very year 1712, While Mr Nelſon was engaged in this 
work, that learned and ingenious writer, in regard 
to Biſhop Bull's celebrated name, had cited him in 
defence of his own opinion, concerning the Trinity, 
which being thought by Mr Nelſon to be very inju- 
rious to the Biſhop's memory, he animadverted upon it 
as follows: * The ingenious and learned Dr Clarke 
hath, in his Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, printed 
this year, no leſs than thirty citations out of this very 
treatiſe [Defenſio Fidei Nicenæ, &.] and almoſt all 
of them are repreſented in a very different view from 
that which our author certainly had in writing thoſe 
paſſages, as are alſo the citations out of the Fathers 
themſelves, which Dr Clarke here met with, and hath 
accommodated to his own purpoſe, and that frequently 
without ſo much as the leaſt notice taken of the expli- 
cation and anſwers given them by our author. He 
then proceeds to vindicate Dr Bull's opinion, from the 
charge brought againſt it by ſome, of being agreeable 
to that of Dr Clarke, by a repreſentation of each, and 
continues thus : one would indeed be almoſt tempted to 
believe that Biſhap Bull had, from the many paſſages 
that this learned doctor hath picked up out of him, 
with much art, in order to ſupport his own ſcheme, 
been altogether of his mind; or that at leaſt his manner 
of writing mult have been very perplexed without any 
connexion or conſiſtence of principles, and as holding 
forth frequently a double meaning. But that this is 
no part of his character, the very paſſages appealed to 
by the very doQtor himſelf to exemplify how naturally 
truth can prevail, as he will have it, by it's own 
native evidence, are more than ſufficient to prove ; for 
which reaſon I have drawn up a liſt of them, that the 


equal and impartial examiner may be fully informed 


of the matter“. Upon the whole, he concludes, 
that Biſhop Bull never aſſerted the ſubordination of the 
Son, ſo as to deny that ſupremacy which belongs to 
the Son as well as his Father. That this was his own 
opinion there can be no doubt. For, ſays he, certain 
it is that Dr Clarke, who had ſo ample a collection of 
teſtimonies concerning the Trinity before him, in this 
treatiſe [of Biſhop Bull's] as well as in Petavius, hath 
not made that uſe of theſe, as this indef:tigable and 
judicious collector did; or which might have been 
expected from a perſon of ſo great a character in the 
Church and learned world as Dr Clarke. However, 
he allows that the doctor ingenuouſly acknowledgeth, 
that he does not cite places out of theſe authors, or 
them who have written ſince the Council of Nice, fo 
much to ſhew what was the opinion of the writers 
themſelves, as to ſhew how naturally truth ſometimes 
prevails by it's own native clearneſs and evidence, 
even againſt the ſtrongeſt and molt ſettled prejudices. 
He likewiſe aſſerts, that though Dr Clarke aſſerts the 
greateſt part of the Fathers before and at the Council 
of Nice were really of that opinion, which he en- 
deavours to ſet forth in his propoſitions, which makes 
the ſecond part of his pretended ſcripture doctrine; 
yet he owns, nevertheleſs, they do not always ſpeak 
very clearly and conſiſtently. By which I ſuppoſe he 
meaneth, that they do not always plainly ſupport his 
ſcheme. This charge however, ſays he, I do not find 
laid by him againſt our author” (40). | 

[P] A letter to Dr Clarke.) la this letter he takes 


notice that he had, with the Doctor, been animadvert- 


ed· upon by a very zealous and learned divine of our 
Church, for not coming up [in his life of Biſhop Bull] 
to his meaſures of orthodoxy, and cenſured tor that 
very part of his good —" life, In which you, 
* ſays he, are more particularly concerned; as if I 
there ſhewed , myſelf too favourable to you, and 
* your doctrine, and made too near approaches to- 
* wards Arianiſm.*” That the Doctor had, however, 
declared to him in a private converiation, with great 
candour and ingenuity, that he had, in his opinion, 
diſcharged the part of an hiſtorian [as was his duty] 
faithfully : ſineèr it was not in his province as ſuch, to 
debate thoſe ſcholaſlical and critical points, in _ 

me 


(*) The fappogy ! 


Dr) 


and 


® They ar: xc- 
cord:ngly ſo 
drawn out. 


(40) Liſe of N. 
332, 


a ha tot I ts * 
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diſtemper under which he had long laboured, an aſthma and dropſy in the breaſt, increaſing 


to a dangerous degree, being heightened, as 


whom he had had a private conference before 
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upon the ſabjeft. From this time the 


is thought, by the extraordinary application 


he uſed in writing the Life of Biſhop Bull, it was not long before he retired to Kenſing- 

ton, where it put a period to his life on the 16th of January, 1714-15, at the age of fifty- 

nine years. He died in the houſe of his couſin Mrs Wolf, daughter of Sir Gabriel Roberts, (5) Knight's 
then a widow (y). His body was carried to the chapel (now a parochial church) of Or- ut wp, FOR 


ſome great maſters of controverſy have loſt themſelves ; 
and that he never thought it would have been expected 
by any, that in an hiſtory he ſhould have entered in- 
to the detail of the abſtruſeſt queſtions, or have diſ- 
cuſſed the various acceptations of ſuch terms, as he 
had occaſion to uſe after great men, who had taken 
them in the ſame ſenſe before him. That notwith- 
ſtanding this challenge he had no thoughts of appear- 
ing any more in this controverſy, nor to adventure the 
Jofing bimſelf in the Tu hn 7% O: That he had 
been induced to lend his name to the preſent treatiſe, 
merely to ſupply that condition which was required in 
this controverſy by the Doctor, and which the author 
could not be prevailed with to do [to whoſe opinion 
however, Nelſon clearly enough intimates his concur- 
rence]. He declares his approbation of the Doctor's 
method in going to the fountain head, the Scriptures, 
for ſettling this important point ; but obſerves, the ſenſe 
he puts upon them is not conſiſtent with the received 
doctrine and worſhip of the Church of England, and 
conſequently not agreeable to Scriptures as delivered 
down to us by our firſt Reformers, that is, in the ſenſe 
which the Catholic Fathers and Primitive Biſhops have 
thence collected; and therefore he hopes the Doctor 
wil! noc proceed in a method of interpreting Scripture, 
which thic.tens the overturning of foundations both 
ſacred and civil. If, continues he, the Judges and 
* others learned in the law, Shall follow the ſame me- 
* thad of interpreting the laws of the land, and ac- 
* commodating the civil oaths and engagements as you 
* have taken in interpreting and accommodating the 
* ſenſe of the Church, in her moſt authentic forms and 
© declierations before God and man, and of the venera- 
* ble Fatiers of the Catholic Church; there are many 
© of this opinion, that every thing might eaſily be leap- 
© ed over, and that no eftabliſhment could be ſo ſtrong 
* as ta laſt long; which being conſidered, it is pre- 
* ſumed, that you cannot take it amiſi, if this be a 
* little further enquired into, for the ſake of what is 
* ſo dear te yourjelf. For who knows whereabouts his 
* religion, liberty, or property may be, if ſuch a lati- 
* tude of interpretation be defenſible, as is avouched in 
* your third part openly, and is therefore ſuſpefted in 
* your firſt and ſecond. Thi: will deſerve to be ſet to 
* rights.” Conformably to this laſt hint, Dr Clarke, 
who had ſubſcribed the Articles, &c. with this reſerve, 
ſo far as agreeable to the word of God, meaning there- 
by (as he declares himſelf) his own ſenſe of that 
word, being convinced this was not the ſenſe of the 
Church that required hat ſubſcription as a teſt, de- 
clined all ſubſcription afterwards. He wrote an an- 
{wer to Mr Nelſon and the anonymous author, in 
which he highly extols Mr Nelſon's courteſy and can- 
dour, very becoming his own character and that of a 
parks of ſo much real worth, as he always acknow- 
edged to be in Mr Nelſon ; and this gentleman hav- 
ing mentioned Dr Wells's letter to Dr Clarke, in the 


then preſent controverſy, as a piece thought by many 


not unworthy his confideration, the Doctor accord- 
ingly did write an anſwer to thoſe remarks. In the laſt 
of theſe Dr Wells had fignified the neceſſity there was 
of removing Dr Clarke out of the Church, declaring 
withal, that in ſubſcribing the Articles he had manag- 
ed it ſo, that it would be very difficult to deprive him 
of his preferment: To this Dr Clarke replied, that 
there would be no difficulty at all to turn, or keep, 
him out of ſuch a Church as was governed by a ſpirit 
of perſecution. Mr Nelſon had ſuggeſted his diſlike of 
this part of Dr Wells's performance, declaring, that if 
indeed he had, according to the weight and dignity of 
the ſubjeQ, conſidered it throughout as carefully as he 
was able (which are Dr Clarke's words) ; there was no 
ſufficient reaſon, in his opinion, for any learned pErſon 
who might think him miſtaken, to treat him angrily, 
and in the ſpirit of Popery ; whereupon Dr Clarke 
cloſes this anſwer to Dr Wells in theſe words, I will 
conclude the whole with ſetting before you, as in a 
glaſs, a lively and exact picture of the different ſpirits 


mond- 


of men, in the words of a perſon as heartily zealous 
for the authority and traditions of the Church as any 
learned Proteſtant in Chriſtendom. It is the ingenious 
Robert Nelſon, Eſq; in his life of the Right Reverend 
Biſhop Bull, who ſpeaking upon that Biſhop's explica- 
tion of the Doctrine of Juſtification, which is now ag 
univerſally received and followed, as it was then con- 
trary to the general opinion of Divines. Now, ſays 
Mr Nelſon, as the method of our author was always 
to ſeek truth at the fountain head, whatever reſpect 
he might have for our firſt Reformeis, and ſome other 
y=_ ivines, both foreigners and natives, he could 
y no means take up with their authority, though 
never ſo pompouſly ſet off, but was for going directly 
to the very originals, and for conſulting the moſt an- 
cient and unexceptionable witneſſes where any diffe- 
rence might happen to ariſe concerning them. Ac- 
cordingly he betook himſelf, in the very firſt place, to 
the Holy Scriptures, and here he prudently beginneth 
with that which is obvious and plain, rather than that ws 
which is ambiguous and obſcure (41). Yet notwith- (42) Bull's Life, 
ſtanding all this caution of his, in the treating of this P* 104. 
point that had been rendered ſo abſtruſe, more by the 
laborious diſputations of Divines, than by the nature 
of the thing itſelf, or of the revelation concerning it; 
there was preſently no ſmall alarm, both in the Church 
and out of it, from Mr Bull's performance, as if the 
Church of England, and the whole Proteſtant Religion 
were by it in danger. For his departure herein from 
the private opinion of ſome Doctors, though in obe- 
dience to her rule, was by ſeveral interpreted no leſs 
than a departure from the Faith by her delivered (42). ( P. 97+ 
Hence there aroſe in the Church no ſmall contention, 
which is not to be wondered at (43). Some publick- (43) P. 98, 994 
ly triumphed over him for underſtanding St Paul no 
better, and for not attending enough to the doctrine 
of his own Church (44). Others, as if he were not (44) P. 235+ 
to be held for an Heretick only, but an Herefiarch 
too (45). That Mr Bull's explication was properly (45) P. 217. 
heretical in the Reformed Churches (46). Some 
ſtirred up ſeveral of the Biſhops to make uſe of their (45) P. 214. 
Apoſtolical authority, &c. committed to them (47). ; 
Some there were more violent, &c. as if the Faith (47) P. 109. 
was undermined and overturned (48). Some there 
were more wiſe, &c. not to determine without the (43) P. 166. 
— of the cleareſt light (49): Some were the moſt 
zealous to oppoſe — by their urged antiquity (50). (49) F. 98. 
There could have been no difficulty concerning had 
their account of what the Catholick Church taught, (5e) P. 103. 
been propoſed with the truth (51). Some not allow - 
ing themſelves time in the queſtion they undertook (51) P. 123. 
to defend (52), ſet themſelves to defend it by the 
Body of Divinity (53). But he [Bull] affirming the (52) P. 146. 
conſent of the Catholick Church (54); yet with 
much ingenuity confeſſes, that as matters were (53) P. 77% 
come, &c. this is an obſervation that is very juſt— 
Nay, did I know a better excuſe for—good and learn (54) P. 335+ 
ed men to do them right (55). The deſign of theſe 
extracts appeared viſibly enough, without an expreſs (55) P. 23% 
application. Dr Clarke evidently intended to repre- 
ſent Biſhop Bull's caſe, with reſpect to the doctrine of 
Juſtification, as a perfect image of his own, in r 
to his doctrine of the Trinity; which he often declared 
would one day become as clearly the doctrine of the 
Church of England, as Biſhop Bull's doctrine of Juſti- 
fication then was, upon the maxim magne eft weritas && 
prevalebit. How far that propheſy may be fulfilled is 
an event yet hidden in the womb of time ; it is cer- 
tain theſe citations manifeſt the great regard he had for 
Mr Nelſon, of which he gave ftill a further proof. 
Dr Wells returned an anſwer to this letter, to which 
Dr Clarke made no direct reply, but in reſpect to Mr 
Nelſon, who ſeemed to eſpouſe Dr Wells as a friend, 
he acquainted him with the cauſe of it in a piece ad- 
dreſſed to him, and the anonymous author publiſhed 
by him, which he declares to be the rudeneſs of, the 
ſtile and manner of that Doctor (56). (56) P. 213. 
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(x) It was prin- 
ted ſoon after. 


2] 4 lift of which is inſerted below.) Theſe are in and about London. He likewiſe publiſhed Thomas 
(1) A Letter on Church Government, in anfwer to a a Kempis's Chriſtian Exerciſe: The Archbiſhop of 
Pamphlet intituled, The Principles of the Proteſtant Cambray's Paſtoral Letter; with ſome poſthumous 
Reformation. Lond. 1705. (2) An Addreſs te Per- pieces of Biſhop Bull; and ſeveral letters written to 
fons of Quality and Eflate, to which is added an Ap- himſelf, which ſhew how much he was known and te- 
pendix of ſome original Papers, 1715, 8vo. (3) The ſpefted by Princes, Miniſters of State, Noblemen, 
awhole Duty of 4 Chriftian, by way of Queſtion and and Gentlemen of character both at home and abroad, 
Anſwer ; deſigned for the Uſe of the Charity-Schools in the parts where he travelled. | P 


G. Sir Joh NEW TON [Sir Isa ac] was deſcended of an ancient family (a), which had it's origin 
— Bey at Newton in Lancaſhire; but removing thence, was afterwards ſeated at Weſtby in Lin- 
younger branch Colnſhire, and, about the year 1370, becoming poſſeſſed of the manor of Woolſtrope in 
of this family the ſame county, fixed it's reſidence upon that demeſne. Here this prodigy of mathema- 

tical learning was born, upon Chriſtmas-day 1642. His father dying, left him lord of 

that manor while he was yet a child, and a few years after his mother engaged in a ſecond 

marriage z however, being a woman of good ſenſe and of an ancient family herſelf of the 

H name of Aſcough (5), ſhe did not neglect to take a ny, of her ſon's education; 

et,” and, at twelve years of age, put him to the free-ſchool at Grantham in the ſame county. 

It was her defign not to breed him a ſcholar ; therefore, after he had been at ſchool ſome 

| years, he was taken home, that (being deprived as he was of his father) he might betimes 

get an inſight into his own affairs, and be able the ſooner to manage them himſelf. But 

upon trial, the youth ſhewed ſo little diſpoſition to turn his thoughts that way, and at the 

ſame time ſtuck ſo cloſe to his book, that his mother concluded it beft to let him purſue 

the bent of his own inclinations. For that purpoſe ſhe ſent him back to Grantham, 

whence, at eighteen years of age, he removed to Cambridge, where he was admitted into 

(e) See our an- T'rinity-college in 1660 (c). We have taken notice in another place (d), that the ſtudy 

ther's Elege of the Mathematicks had been introduced into the univerſity in the beginning of this cen- 

tury. From that period the elements of Geometry and Algebra became generally one 

* — — branch of a tutor's lectures to his pupils; but particularly Mr Newton, at his admiſſion, 

Oughtred, found Mr (afterwards Dr) Barrow, the moſt eminent Mathematician of the time, Fellow 

of his college: Mr Lucas alſo dying ſhortly after, left by his Will the appointment for 

0% See bis Life, founding his mathematical lecture, which was ſettled in 1663, and Mr Barrow (e) choſen 

ing +> — the firſt Profeſſor. Our author, therefore, in turning his thoughts to the Mathematicks, 

Greſham College, ſcems to have done no more than fall in, as well with his own particular fituation, as with 

2 23. the general taſte of that time; but then it is univerſally confeſſed, he did it with a 
edit. Lond, genius that was ſuperior to all that ever went before him in any time, Archimedes on! 

185 excepted. For a beginning he took up Euclid's Elements, he run his eye over the book, 

(f) Fontenelle, and at ſight was maſter of every propoſition in it (F). This done, the youthful vigour of 

ER his underſtanding would not ſuffer him to ſtay and fit down, in order to contemplate the 

ſingular excellence in that author's elegant manner of demonſtrating, whereby the whole 

ſeries and connect ion of the truths advanced is continually kept in view up to their firſt 

principles. This neglect, however, he was ſenſible of in his riper age; but his ingenuity 

in confeſſing an error, which otherwiſe no body could have ſurmized, and that too after 

he was grown equally full of years and honour, by ſetting out in another way, was in him 

only a ſlender inſtance of a moſt amiable ſimplicity of diſpoſition. It was not *till the 

(x) Yee the pre- latter part of his life, that Dr Pemberton (g) became known to him, and then He ſpoke 

le New. even With regret of this miſtake at the beginning of his mathematical ſtudies, in applying 

ton's Philoſophy, © himſelf to the works of Des Cartes and other Algebraic writers, before he had conſidered 

3723, % the Elements of Euclid with that attention which ſo excellent a writer deſerves.” After 

all, if this was a fault in him, it was a fault that actually gave birth to all thoſe vaſt im- 

ments which he afterwards made in theſe ſciences. The truth is, when he came to 

the college, Des Cartes was all the vogue. That eminent Mathematician and Philoſopher 

(b) See his G- had greatly extended the bounds of Algebra, in the way of expreſſing geometrical lines (þ) 

— 2 by algebraical equations, and thereby introduced a new method of treating Geometry. 

1649, 4%. Our author ſtruck into this new analytical way, and preſently ſaw to the end af the fartheſt 

| advances made by Des Cartes; but having ſounded the depth of that author's under- 
ſtanding, without feeling the extenſive power of his own, he proceeded to read thoſe 
pieces of Dr Wallis [4] which were then printed, and particularly his Arithmetica 


Infinitorum. 


[4] He proceeded to read thoſe pieces of Dr Wallis.) borrowed Dr Wallis's Works; and it is ſeen by an ac- 
From ſome original papers, now in the hands of the count of bis expences the ſame year, that about Chriſt- 
Earl of Macclesfield, it appears, that our author had mas, when he became twenty-one years of age, he 
rea Oughtred's Clavis and Des Cartes's Geometry in bought Des Cartes's Geometry, together with Schoo- 

the beginning of the year 1663, having then likewiſe ten's Miſgellanies, tu E 
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Infieitorom. Here our author firſt 


work. In this ingenious performance, 
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found that matter whieh ſer his boundleſs inveritioti to 
the celebrated author had carried the menſuration 
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of curve-lined figures to a pitch which had not as yet been exceeded. Amongſt others, 


he had ſquared, or given the areas of a ſeries of 


curves expreſſed in the way of Des Cartes, 


by algebraic equations, proceeding in a certain geometrical progreſſion, whereby it eaſily 


appeared, 


as he ſhews, that, if between each of theſe areas another could be found, fo that 


the terms of the aggregate ſeries after ſuch intepolation ſhould be to each other, con- 
tinually in the ſame ſcale of proportion, then the firſt of the interpoled areas would give 
the quadrature of the circle. But, how to perform this interpolation, was to him an 


inſuperable difficulty, 
period. 

ſubject, 
had ſet 


[B] He paſſed the bounds that nature bad ſet to Bis 
precurſor.) At the requeſt of Mr Leibnitz in 
1676, our author gave an account of the particular 
manner of his finding out the interpolation of Dr Wal- 
lis's ſeries (1). In Arithmetica Infinitorum, prop. 118, 
121, the author had given a ſeries of curves, in which 
the baſe or common axis being x, and the ordinates 


1 2 
1 —xx): I 


— xx\2 
&c. he obſerved, that if 


4 5 
I —=xx\2 I —=zx)2 
1 


the areas of the alternate curves, which are —_ 


1 
72 4 172 2425 425. — Xx — 


& ol + =" — 2 could be interpoled, we 
ſhould have the areas of the intermediate curves, 
the firſt of which — is the circle. Confide- 
1 —XX,2 
ring how to perform this, Mr Newton remarked, that 
in every arca the firſt term was x, and that the ſecond 
terms, = x, — ed, — >, 2s, &c. were in an 
arithmetical progreſſion, and therefore that the two 
firſt terms of the ſeries to be interpoled muſt be 


3 | 

pole the reſt he obſerved, that the denominators, 1, 3, 
5, 7, &c. were in arithmetical progreſſion ; fo that it 
only remained to inveſtigate the numeral co-efficients 
of the numerators. But theſe; in the alternate given 
areas, appeared to be the figures which conſtitute the 
powers of the number 11. viz. 11?. 11“. 114. 113, 
11+. that is, in the firſt 1; in the ſecond 1, 1; in the 
third 1, 2, 1; in the fourth 1, 3, 3, 1; in the fifth 
1, 4, 6, 4, 1; Kc. He therefore conſidered how the 
reſt of the figures in theſe ſeries might be derived from 
the two firſt, and found, that putting =: for the ſecond 
figure, the reſt would be produced by the continual 


multiplication of the terms of this ſeries ; =——= 
a 1 
2 


3 — 
let (the ſecond term) = 4 ; then, 4 * 


— &c. For inſtance, 


or 6, 
1 — 2 


will be the third term; and 6 x 


or 4, will be 
the fourth term ; and 4 x er, will be the 


fifth term ; and 1 » Ss 


_ 5 
term, where the ſeries in this Caſe terminates. This 
done, he applied the rule for interpoling theſe ſeries ; 
and as for the circle the ſecond term was already found 


* 

to be =, he put m == and the terms came out 

I 1—1 I k + —2 I 

5 - r 
Lo 

+ = x 5 2 * 125 and fo on in infinitum. 

Whenee he diſcovered the area of the circular ſegment 


vol. v. No. 268. 


* 


or o, will be the fixth — 


here, therefore, he was forced to put a ſtop to his reſearches, at this 
In the winter, between the years 1664 and 1665, 


and though ſcarcely twenty-two years old preſently paſſed the bounds that nature 
to his great precurſor [B], and from this beginning, by an amazing ſagacity, 


Mr Newton (i) took up the 


joined 


Thy #? 


&c. By the like proceſs he interpoled the 
areas of the other curves in the given ſeries, as alſo 


the area of the hyperbola and the reſt of the alter- 
I 


K* 2 


3 o 
nate curves in this ſeries, R 
14 3, Ke. ing thi 
FSU nate” ng 6 a. 
thod, he found that the area of the circular ſector, 
whoſe ſign is x, the radius being unity, might be 
expreſſed by this ſeries, x——x _——__ 


I 
— FX 


— 2 &. And hence, from no other 
conſideration, than that the arc has the ſame propor- 
tion to it's ſector, as the whole quadrant has to an arc 


of go degrees, he readily derived the ſeries x + 


I 
cm oF 


6 


IF 
72 112 ugs * forthe length of d 
arc whoſe fi 


is x. At the ſame time (in the winter 
between 1664 and 1665) and in the ſame manner, 


he found the ſeries ome pm —_—s 


71 7 . &c. to be the hyperbolic area in 


- 
- 
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(i) See his origi- 
ginal papers men- 
tioned in note 


(a). 


the rectangular hyperbola intercepted between the curve, 


it's aſymptote, and two ordinates whoſe diameter is 
x parallel to the other aſymptote. But now having 
got thus far, he began to conſider, that the terms 
o 2 4 6 
1 —xx\2' i- rA I TI i— 
&c. that is 1, I —xx, i —=2xx+x*,1 —3 22 
+ 3 x* — x5, &c. might be interpoled in the ſame 
manner as the areas generated by them ; and to this 
nothing more was requiſite, than to omit the denomi- 
nators, 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. in the terms expreſſing the 
areas; that is, the coefficients of the terms of the 
quantity to be interpoled 2 


I — XX)Zz 


I 
— + Or 


— — e. Than, for in- 
ſtance, 44 RES RS — 
=o; oe. * 7 * 
— x5, &c. And 2 „ould be = 1 
E | 
„ + Sx*— Ke. and . 


be => 12 22 — _— &c. or in ge- 


3 
neral, 2 72 22 r x += x 
m—_l 1 — 2 2 =" W — 1 m—2 = 3 
—_ a X — Xx — X a 


x3, e. Where the letters are uſed for any quantities 
taken together, with the figns + or — affecting them, 


that is, - fignilies + T. EE E® and 


the index mr may alſo be any number whole or frafted, 


or ſurd, affirmative or 


negative. This he ſoon improved 
35 X e | into 


3212 


x) See the note 
41. 


* By this means 
the operations of 
multiplication, 
diviſion, and ex 
traction of roots, 
were reduced to 
one common way 
of conſidering 
them ; whence 
the bounds of 
analyſis were 
much extended, 
and a foundation 
laid for it's be- 
eoming univerſal, 
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joined to the moſt intenſe — carried the doctrine of infinite ſeries 


two years time almoſt to perf: 


T O N. 


in leſs than 


ion. But this could be completed only by the help of the 


method of Fluxions, which was invented by him, in the ſpring of the year 1665, and 
took it's riſe from a circumſtance not much unlike that which gave birth to the former. 
Mr Fermat had, about the year 1630, hit upon a way of determining the maxima and | 
minima, by a method of the ſame kind with that of Fluxions [C]; he had likewiſe drawn 
tangents to curves, in ſome of the leſs difficult caſes. An inſtance of this method is given 
by Andrew à Schooten, in his commentary on Des Cartes's Geometry, printed in 1649. 
Mr Newton reading that author (&), in 1663 [D], took notice of: this method, and 
remarked that it was confined to ſimple rational quantities only. Therefore, having now, 
by purſuing the method of interpolation, found out his famous binomial theorem, and 
made it general, by the happy thought of uſing indefinite indices, or exponents of powers *; 
he obſerved, the rule for drawing tangents, which he had ſeen in Schooten, thereby be- 
came univerſal, and might be extended by this means to quantities involved either in 
fractions or ſurds (and with the ſame eaſe too) as to rational powers or roots: after this 
he preſently perceived the way of applying the ſame rule to find the degree of curvature 
in curves at any given point; and being now ſenſible, that this rule, by the help of his 
indefinite indices, would ſerve for finding the proportion of indeterminate quantities of an 
kind, he thought of laying a foundation ſuitable to the large extent of it. To this end, 
he conſidered, that mathematical quantity might, very agreeably to nature, and even daily 
experience, be conceived as generated by local motion, either uniform or continually 
accelerated, and that either in one unvarying proportion, or changing in any giver rule of 


variation, To reduce ſo general a principle into a proper form for calculation, he obſe 


into a general rule, for reducing any power of a bino- 
mial into an approximating or converging ſeries by the 


following theorem. P PA 2 2 + 242 
| 1 32 


rarer 2+. 


Here P + P2 expreſſes the quantity, whoſe root, or 
any power, or root of any power, is ſought. P ex- 
preſſes the firſt term of the quantity, Q the reſt of the 


terms divided by the firſt, = the numeral index of 


the power P＋ PA, whether an integer or a fraction, 
affirmative or negative. For /, Va, writing 


«* a 1 for =, , writing a 1, a 7; for 
a aa 


1 — m —32* 


— writing 44 x _ Ad 
en — 2 a? + bba— 3 


thus the general reduction of radical quantities into in- 
finite ſeries, that is the binomial theorem, was found 
out by interpolation, before he knew the extraction of 
roots ; but the firſt once known, the latter did not long 
remain undiſcovered. For, in order to prove the truth 


of theſe operations, he multiplied 1 — = ** — — 


x* —— into itſelf, and the product appeared 1 — 
xx, the reſt of the terms in infinitum vaniſhing by the 
continuation of the ſeries : and thus 47 


7 * — = & drawn twice into itſelf, produced alſo 


1— xx. This unavoidably led him to try, whether 
theſe ſeries, which now appeared to be the roots of the 
uantity 1 - x x, could not be extracted from it by 
e rules of common arithmetic, and the trial anſwered 


his porn After he ſaw this, he dropped the 


way of interpoling ſeries, and made uſe of extraftions 
as the more genuine foundation. In the mean time, 
the reduction by diviſion was not unknown to him, 
being a matter of much leſs difficulty. Hence he went 
on, and, in the ſpring of the ſame year 1665, found 
the reſolution of affected equations in ſpecies. By the 
way of interpolation, the quadrature of all curves be- 
came known, whoſe prdinates being given, are the 
powers of binomials affected with indices, whole, frac- 
ted, or ſurd, affirmative or negative. And, by the 
reſolation of equations, he diſcovered, & converſo, the 
length of the ordinates or ſegments of the axes, or any 
other right lines whatſoever, from the areas or arcs of 
curves being given. In the ſummer of 1665, being 
obliged to retire from Cambridge on account of the 
plague, he went to Boothby in Lincolnſhire, where he 
computed theareaof the hyperbola by the forementioned 
ſeries to two and fifty figures. This appears by his 
original papers found after his death; for he was him- 


* 


angles be x — then the area of the figure ſhall be 


rves, 


firſt | 


ſelf aſhamed to own that he had indulged his fancy ſo 

fruitleſsly. Theſe are his words (2): Pudet dicere ad (*) See hisfe- 
cond letter to Mr 
— 1676, 


quot figurarum loca bas computationes otioſus eo tempore 
produxi. Nam tunc ſane nimis delectmabar inventis hiſce. 
[C] Mr Fermat had hit upon a method of the ſame kind 
with that of Fluxions.) His method was firſt publiſhed 
by Herigon in his Curſus Mathematicus in 1631. It was 
thus: In any equation involving two unknown quanti- 
ties, ſuppoſe x and , to find when either of them, 
ſuppoſe y, is greateſt or leaſt, Mr Fermat puts the let- 
ter (not cypher) o for the indefinitely ſmall difference 
of the two values of the other quantity x, and puttin 
x + 0 for x has a new equation, and by reducing the 
two equations, and making the difference o decreaſe 
and vaniſh, finds the greateſt or leaſt quantity. Archi - 
medes, by the proportion of the increaſe of lines, drew 
tangents to ſpirals ; and his method was here applied 
by Mr Fermat, to he newly-invented way of expreſſing 
curve lines by algo raic equations. 
[D] Mr Newton reading that author in 1663.) His 
Gen by his books (3), was to (3) Some of 


e hands with 
his original pa- 
_ pers, ubi ſupra; 
time treat of. In the 5gth propoſition of the 4rith- and the reft, 
metica Infinitorum, Dr Wallis, by collecting ſeveral — the 
particulars into a table of caſes, had ſhewn, that if the f e fart of 


abſciſſa of any curvilinear figure be called x, let u and purean wins 


# be numbers, and the ordinates erected at right late Mr Huzgens 
of St Martin's- 


Lane, London, 
whoſe fon was 2 
NG... + x little while ago 


Mr Newton, in the ſummer of the year 1665, conſi- 
dering this propoſition, luckily thought of uſing mand, walks bad 
x indefinitely for any quantity ® ; and in this way hav- zo troduced inde- 
ing reduced all the caſes into one, expreſſed by a finite indices, but 


with his Infinite Series, before the end of the year 
1666, and when he was not yet four and twenty years 
old, he extended ſo univerſally, that in all mathema- 
tical enquiries whatſoever, ſuppoſing their determina- 
tions to be poſſible, the ſeries either ſtopt at a certain 
1 or at leaſt their ſums were given by ſtated rules: 
ut if the abſolute determinations were impoſlible, 
they could yet be infinitely approximated ; which 
Monſieur de Fontenelle obſerves, is the happieſt and 
moſt refined method of ſupplying the defects of hu- 
man knowledge, that man's imagination could poſſibly 
invent. 


> 
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firſt of all, that as hereby quantities became greater or according to the greater or 
lefſer velocities of the motion with which they were . hence the whole buſineſs 
conſiſted in determining the proportion of theſe velocities. But the conſideration of 
different degrees of velocity neceſſarily involved that of time, and abſolutely 1 | 
upon it. Therefore, he compared the motions of all other quantities with that of time, 
and from the flowing of time, and the moments thereof, he gave the name of flowing 
quantities. to all quantities which increaſe in time, and that of Fluxions to the velocities 
of their increaſe, and that of moments to their parts generated in moments of time; 
obſerving then, that time flowed uniformly, he repreſented it by ſome other quantity, 
which was conſidered as flowing uniformly (for inſtance, in determining the areas of 
curve-lined figures, he repreſented it generally by equal parts of the abſciſſa, and it's 
Fluxion by an unit), and conſidering the moments of time, or of it's exponent, as equal to 
one another, ſuch moments he commonly repreſented by the letter o drawn into an unit. 
The other flowing quantities he repreſented by the ordinate, in computing the quadrature 
of curves, or generally, by the final letters of the alphabet, x, y, z; their Fluxions by 
the ſame letters in a different form, or elſe diſtinguiſhed hy points over them, 2, 5, 2, &c. 


and their moments he expreſſed by their Fluxions, drawn into a moment of time xo : But 

did not confine his method to the uſe of theſe, or any particular ſymbols of Fluxions. 

Every thing being thus prepared, he reduced the whole inquiry to this general problem : 

From a given equation, involving any number whatever of fluents, to find the Fluxions, 

and vice verſa, This problem he immediately applied to all the ſubjects which the Mathema- 

ticians of that time were buſied in ſearching into, and puſhing through every difficulty as it 

aroſe, he preſently brought it to that perfection, eſpecially in the quadrature of curves, 

(the ſubject which firſt ſet him to work) that in any propoſed equation whatever, ex- 

preſſing the nature of a curve, he could tell whether ſuch curve were poſſible to be ſquared 

or no, and then, if poſſible, could actually give the ſquare, either in finite terms, that is, 

accurately if that could be done, or elſe by continual approximation in an infinite ſeries, 

and this, in leſs than a quarter of an hour (J). In all theſe inquiries he knew not which ge ge“ 
it was to be repulſed, his ſagacity always carrying him through every oppoſing difficulty, Le. publiſhed 
up to the end which he aimed at, reſted within thoſe limits only, which he himſelf judged 24 the title of 
proper to put to ſuch kind of ſpeculations. But, he had now laid in a ſufficient ſtock of Fluxions, &c. by 
theſe materials, which he knew how to enlarge too if there ſhould be occaſion for it, and 3 
he could not think of throwing away his time upon meer abſt racted ſpeculations, how ; 
entertaining ſoever they might be (n). Accordingly he now turned his thoughts to a (*) Is bis firſt 
ſubje& of more immediate uſe. Des Cartes in his Dioptrics (the beſt (u) of his perfor- Leibaitz, dated 
mances in Philoſophy) taking up with the commonly received opinion, that light was lers 1576, 
homogeneous; had upon this principle firſt diſcovered the laws of refraction, and demon- lf for not 
ſtrated, that the perfecting of teleſcopes depended on finding out a way of making the 5. in more 
glaſſes in elliptic, parabolic, or hyperbolic figures: The beſt mathematical wits were now words —Parcins 
at work (o) upon this ſubject; particularly Mr (afterwards Sir Chriſtopher) Wren had, — 
about this time (p), made conſiderable advances towards completing this ſo uſeful an mibi faftidio eſe 
invention, as it was then thought to be. Mr Newton, therefore, no ſooner got back to — 
the college, than he applied himſelf, in 1666, to the grinding of optic glaſſes of other licum, No. L. 
figures than ſpherical, having no diſtruſt as yet of the homogeneous nature of light; but (n) Dr Halley 
not hitting preſently upon any thing in this attempt which ſucceeded to his mind, he pro- afures us, that 
cured a glaſs priſm, in order to try the celebrated phznomena of colours, not long before ne g t d. 
diſcovered by Grimaldi. He was much pleaſed at firſt with viewing the vivid brightneſs covered the laws 
of the colours produced by this experiment; but after a while, applying himſelf to con- dient Ba- 
ſider them in a philoſophical way, with that circumſpection which was natural to him, he ics to a ſcience, 
became immediately ſurprized to ſee them in an oblong form, which, according to the — 
received rule of refractions, ought to have been circular. Yet at firſt he thought the — ag 
irregularity might poſſibly be no more than accidental; but this was a queſtion he could db. e. p. 
not leave without further ſatisfaction: he therefore preſently invented an infallible method $2". 39 edit 
of deciding it, and this produced his New Theory of Light and Colours (q). However, wig 
the theory alone, unexpected and ſurpriſing as the diſcovery was, did not fatisfy him; (-) As Hevelive, 
he rather conſidered the proper uſe that might be made for improving teleſcopes, which Rz is. ge- 
was his firſt deſign. To this end, having now diſcovered light not to be homogeneal, Phil. Tranf. No. 
but an heterogeneous mixture of differently refrangible rays, he computed the errors Ay 4 | 
ariſing from this different refrangibility, and finding them to exceed ſome hundreds of 

times thoſe occaſioned by the circular figure of the glaſſes, he laid aſide his glaſs-works, {# of che Rg. 
and took reflt ctions into conſideration, He now underſtood, that optical inſtruments al Society by Dr 
might be brought to any degree of perfection imaginable, provided a reflecting ſubſtance h_ * 
could be found, which would poliſh as finely as glaſs, and reflect as much light as glaſs 313. 
tranſmits, and the art of giving it a parabolic figure be alſo attained. But theſe ſeemed to (7) Phil. Tran, 
him very great difficulties, nay, he almoſt thought them inſuperable, when he farther No. 30. 
conſidered, that every irregularity in a reflecting ſuperficies, makes the rays ftray five or 

ſix times more from their due courſe, than the like irregularities in a refracting one. 

Amidſt theſe thoughts, he was forced from Cambridge by the plague ; and it was more 

than two years before he made any farther progreſs therein (r). However, he was far () Ibid. No. 31, 
from paſſing away the hours in a negligence of thought in the country : on the contrary, it 

was here at this time, that he firſt ſtarted the hint that gave riſe to the ſyſtem of the 


world, 
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world, which is the main ſubject of his Principia. The conſideration of accelerated mo- 

tion in the method of Fluxions abovementioned, which he was ſtill improving, unavoi- 

dably led his thoughts to the ſubject of Gravity, the effect of which is an inſtance of that 

1) Preface tos motion in nature. And now (5), as he fat in a garden alone in the country, he very natu- 
View of Sir I rally fell into ſome reflections on the power of this principle; That, as this power is not 
Gphy, by Henry found ſenſibly diminiſhed at the remoteſt diſtance from the eenter of the earth to which 
nm we can riſe, neither at the tops of the loftieſt buildings, nor on the ſummits of the higheſt 
21728, 4to. mountains, it appeared to him reaſonable to conclude, that this power muſt extend much 
farther than was uſually thought. Why not as high as the moon? ſaid he to himſelf; and 

if ſo, her motion mult be influenced by it; perhaps ſhe is retained in her orbit thereby; 

However, though the power of gravity is not ſenſibly weakened in the little change of 

diſtance at which we can place ourſclves from the center of the earth; yet it is very poſſible, 

that, as high as the moon, this power may differ much in ſtrength from what it is here. 

To make an eſtimate what might be the degree of this diminution, he conſidered with 

himſelf, that if the moon be retained in her orbit by the force of gravity, no doubt the 

primary planets are carried round the ſun by the like power: and, by comparing the 

periods of the ſeveral planets with their diſtances from the ſun, he found, that it any 

power like gravity held them in their courſes, it's ſtrength muſt decreaſs in the duplicate 

proportion of the increaſe of diſtance. This he concluded, by ſuppoſing them to move in 

perfect circles concentrical to the ſun, from which the orbits of the greateſt part of them 

do not much differ. Suppoſing, therefore, the power of gravity, when extended to the 

moon, to decreaſe in the ſame manner, he computed whether that force would be ſufficient 

to keep the moon in her orbit. In this computation, being abſent from books, he took 

the common eſtimate, in uſe among Geographers and our ſeamen before Norwood had 

meaſured the earth, that 6o Engliſh miles complete one degree of latitude z but, as this is 

a very faulty ſuppoſition, each degree containing about 69 + of our Engliſh miles, his 
computation upon it did not make the power of gravity, decreaſing in a duplicate propor- 

tion to the diſtance, anſwerable to the power which retained the moon in her orbit; 

(:) Mr Whiton whence he concluded, that ſome other cauſe (/) muſt at leaſt join with the action of the 
— power of gravity on the moon. For this reaſon, he laid aſide for that time any farther 
went Sir ine thoughts upon the matter. An eaſineſs ſo reſigned, as to give up a favourite opinion, 
—.— founded upon the belt aſtronomical obſervations of the whole planetary ſyſtem, is an illu- 
ſuſpefted that ſtrious proof of a temper exactly fitted for philoſophical enquiries. Mr Voltaire (2) relates 
it as an anecdote of particular uſe in the hiſtory of the human mind, as it ſhews at once, 
e, both how great an exactneſs is neceſſary in theſe ſciences, and likewiſe how diſintereſted 
Cartefios's vorti- Mr Newton was in his ſearch after truth. It is, indeed, a little ſurpriſing, that he ſhould 
ces, Whiſton's not then be acquainted with Norwood's menſuration, which was made in 1635 and 
ſelf, b. 33. 4 ſeems to be more ſo ſtill, that he did not inform himſelf when he returned to Cambridge, 
edit. 1753. which he did ſhortly after, and, in the following year 1667, was choſen Fellow of his 
(% Elemens college, and took the degree of Maſter of Arts the fame year, having proceeded Bachelor 
6e la Philolophie Of Arts three years before, But at this time he apparently thought it not poſſible, that 
2 b bote de tet the old reckoning could be fo groſsly wide of the truth as it really is; and he was remark- 
le monde. Peris, ably clear of that vanity, which in other eminent inventors is uſeful, in making them 
"735, % forward to puſh the exerciſe of their inventive faculty. In reality, his thoughts were now 
engaged upon his newly- projected teleſcope by reflect ion; which being a very uſeful inven- 

tion, he was moſt deſirous to complete. And, in 1668, having conſidered what Mr James 

Gregory propoſed in his Op:ica Prometa, concerning ſuch a teleſcope, with a hole in the 

midſt of the object metal to tranſmit the light to an eye- glaſs placed behind it, he thought 

the diſadvantages would be ſo great, that he reſolved, before he put any thing into 

practice, to alter Mr Gregory's deſign, and place the eye-glaſs at the fide of the tube, 

rather than in the middle; he then made a ſmall inſtrument, with an object - metal ſphe- 

rically concave: but this was only a rude eſſay; the chief defect lay in the want of a good 

poliſh for the metal. This, therefore, he ſet himſelf to find out, when Dr Barrow 

reſigning the mathematical chair at Cambridge to him on the 8th of November, 1669 

(w) Warts oe. (w), the buſineſs of that profeſſorſhip interrupted his attention to the teleſcope for a while. 
dam Profeſſors, In the mean time, an unexpected occaſion drew from our author a diſcovery of the vaſt 
25 522 improvements he had made in Geometry by the help of his new analyſis. Lord Viſcount 
tha Brouncker, the year before, had publiſhed a quadrature of the hyperbola in an infinite ſeries 
[ZE]. which, by the help of Dr Wallis's diviſion, was ſoon after demonſtrated by Mr Ni- 

cholas Mercator, in his Logarithmotechnica in 1668. This being the firſt appearance of a ſe- 

ries of this ſort, drawn from the particular nature of the curve expreſſed in an abſtracted alge- 


braical equation, and that in a manner very new, the book preſently came into the _ 
| 0 


[E] Had publiſhed a quadrature of the hyperbola in this ſeries a Kr +ar? +ari +ar*, &. and 
an infinite eri] Lord Brouncker's ſeries was this. the quadrature given of every part of the quotient. 
EY 1 1 I I I Mr Mercator only ſhewed how Lord Brouncker's ſeries 
EF ns ee fon © guns e might be found by this diviſion, and fquared by this (4) fertige 
was publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, of quadrature z and though he lived fixteen years after- f, un 
April, this year. Dr Wallis publiſhed his Opus Arith- warde, yet he neyer made any further progreſs in the Fgfofcum, » 


meticum, * 1657, where Chap. xxxiii. prop. 68. the ſubje of Quadratures (4). 1 1 
fraction —— is reduced by perpetual divifioa into = of this in br 
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of Dr Barrow, then at Trinity- college (x): who having, upon another occafion (y), been 
informed ſome time before by Mr Newton, that he had a general method of drawing 
tangents, communicated this invention of Mercator's to that tcllow-collegian : upon ſight 
of which, our author brought him thoſe papers of his own, that contained his Analy/s per 
equationes numero terminorum inſinitas. The doctor peruſing it, ſtood amazed at the pro- 
digious performance, and immediately acquainted his friend Mr Collins with it; at whoſe 
requeſt he afterwards obtained leave of Mr Newton to ſend him the papers. Mr Collins 
taking a copy before he returned the treaſure, thence got the means of diſperſing other 
tranſcripts to all the moſt eminent of his mathematical acquaintance (z). But, notwith- 
ſtanding this, it was not 'till a great many years afterwards, that the full extent to which 
our author had carried the invention came to be well underſtood. Mr Fontenelle obſerves, 
it was natural to expect, that Mr Newton, upon ſeeing Mercator's book, would have 
been forward to open his treaſure, and thereby ſecure to himſelf the glory of being the firſt 
diſcoverer (aa). But this was not his way of thinking. On the contrary, we know from 
his own mouth, that he thought Mercator had entirely diſcovered his ſecret, or that 
others would, before he was of a proper age for writing (465) ſto the publick]. The 
empty name of barely doing what nobody elſe could do, he looked upon as a child's 
bauble; his views were much higher and more noble; he thought to build his fame upon 
a more ſubſtantial foundation, Theſe ſpeculative inventions, therefore, however inge- 
nious, were kept by him, as neceffary tools and implements in his intended reſcarches 
into the works of nature; there he knew they would be of uſe to him, and he knew too 
how to uſe them there to advantage; and in theſe views only it was, that he ſet any parti- 


— * 


- cular value upon them. Nay, he was now actually making this uſe of them, in diſco- 


vering the properties and unravelling the ſubtle actions of light [F]. As his thoughts had 


been for ſome time chiefly employed upon Optics, he made his diſcoveries in that ſcience 


the ſubje of his lectures, for the three firſt years after he was appointed Mathematical 
Profeſſor. He had not finiſhed theſe lectures, when he was choſen Fellow of the Royal 
Society in January 1671-2 (cc); and having now brought his Theory of Light and Colours 
to a gfeat degree of perfection, he communicaced it to that Society 1ſt to have their judg- 
ment upon it [G], and it was afterwards publiſhed in their Trantactions of February 19, 


1672. But, notwithſtanding all this precaution which was taken in preparing it for pub- tude 


lick view; yet it was ſo abſolutely new and unſuſpected, and totally ſubverſive of all mens 
ſettled opinions in this matter; ſuch a nice degree of accuracy and exactneſs was neceſſary 
in making the experiments upon which it was founded, and the reaſoning alſo upon thoſe 
experiments was ſo very ſubtle and penetrating, that it no ſooner went abroad into the 
world, than it found oppoſers in all quarters wherever it appeared. Our author was thus 
unexpectedly drawn into various diſputes about it, which being for the moſt part occa- 


ſioned, 


[F] In diſcovering the properties and actions of 
light.) He began to read his lectures in Optics this 
year. In the laſt ſection of theſe lectures he treats of 
rays as reſracted by curve ſurfaces. Here is delivered 
a very elegant way of finding the principal focus of 
any number of ſpherical lenſes, which is of great uſe in 
teleſcopes. Next is ſhewn how to do the ſame for 
leaſes formed into other figures than ſpherical ones, by 
means of the radius of the curvature at the vertices of 
the curve figures. I hen he ſhews the method of com- 
puting the errors of optical glaſſes, and afterwards, 
how to determine in ſpherical figures the focus that 
belongs to every particular ray; the ſame is likewiſe 
ſhewn for any other figure whatſoever, by the help of 
the radius of the curvature. For the finding of which 
radius at any point of a curve, he refers to his Analyfis 
per Series, c. He proceeds to deſcribe the figures which 
ſhall ſo refract the incident rays, that they may meet 
in any given focus; and then ſets down two propoſi- 
tions neceſſary for determining the rainbow. In the 
concluſion of the twelfth propoſition, in the third ſec- 
tion, he proves, that in rays of every ſort refrafted at 
the fame point of a plane ſurface, the locus of the 
centers of their radiations is the vulgar ciſſoid.— He 
had, ſome time before the reading of theſe lectures, 
communicated ſome of theſe inventions to Dr Barrow, 
who inſerted them in his Lectiones Opticz ; in the 
preface to which, he diflinguiſhed our author with a 
peculiar commendation. D. Jaacis Newwtonus, collega 
nofler, peregregiæ vir indolis ac inſignis peritiæ, exem- 
plar reviſit, aliqua corrigenda monens, ſed & de ſuo 
nonnulla penu ſuggerent, que noſtris alicubi cum laude 
innexa cernes (5). 

[G] He communicated it to the Royal Society to have 
their judgment upon it] The reaſon of this conduct is 
fully declared, in the following letter of his to Mr 
Oldenburg (6). 


«$1 R, Trinity college, Feb. 10, 1671-2. 


It was an eſteem of the Royal Society for moſt candid 
VOL. V. No. CCLXIX. 


ard able judges in philoſophical matters encouraged me 
to preſent them with that diſcourſe of Light and 
Colours, which fince they have ſo favourably accepted 
of, I do earneſtly defire you to return them my cordiall 
thanks. I before thought it a great favour to be made 


ſe c) Birch's Hi- 


ory of the 


Royal Society, 
Vol. III. He 
was propoſed by 
Dr Seth Ward, 
and being infor- 
med of it, he 
expreſſed a due 
ſenſe of that ho- 
nour, and heped 
it would be fur- 
ther conferred ; 
upon him by his 
election into that 
Society. And 
if ſo, ſays he, 1 
ſhall! endeavour to 


promoting your 
philoſophical de- 
figns.” Appen- 
dix to Gregory's 
— No. 


a member of that honorable body; but I am now 


more ſenſible of the advantage. For beleive me, Sir, 
I do not only eſteem it a duty to concurre with them 
in the promotion of real knowledge, but a great pri- 
viledge that inſtead of expoſing diſcourſes to a pre- 
judiced and cenſorivus multitude (by which means 
many truths have been baffled and loſt) I may with 
freedom apply my ſelf to ſo judicious and impartiall an 
aſſe mbly. 

As to the printing of that letter I am ſatisſied in 
their judgment, or elſe I ſhould have thought it too 
ſtraight and narrow for public view. I deſign'd it 
only to thoſe that know how to improve upon hints 
of things ; and therefore to ſhun tediouſneſs, omitted 
many ſuch remarques and experiments as might be 
collected by conſidering the aſſigned laws of refraQions ; 
ſome of which I believe, with the generality of men, 
would yet be almoſt as taking as any I deſcribed. But 
yet ſince the Royal Society have thought it fit to ap- 
ow publicly, I leave it to their pleaſure : and per- 

aps to ſupply the aforeſaid defects I may ſend you 
ſome more of the experiments to ſecond it, (if it be 
ſo thought fit) in the enſuing Tranſactions. 

I have no more but to offer my acknowledgments 
of your kindneſſes in particular, and my thanks for 
— pains you are pleaſed to undertake in printing chat 
etter. 


SIR, 
I am 
Your faithful ſervant, 


I. Newton.“ 
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fioned, either by too much haſtineſs in trying his experiments, or elſe by reaſoning wrong 
upon them, were very grievous to him HJ. He had ſpent eight years in repeating the 


[# J Was unexpifedly drawn into various diſputes 
awbich were very diſagreeable to him.) In a letter to 
Mr Collins, dated May 25th, 1672, our author ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus: © I take much ſatisfaction in being 
a member of that honorable body the Royal Society, 
and could be glad of doing any thing which might 
deſerve it ; which makes me a little — * to ind my 
ſelf cut ſhort of that freedom of communication which 
I hoped to enjoy, but cannot any longer without giving 
offence to ſome perſons whom I have ever reſpected. 
But 'tis no matter, ſince it was not for my own fake or 
advantage that I ſhould have uſed that freedome. The 
objections were tranſmitted to the Royal Society, and 
printed in their Tranſactione, No. 84. for June 1672, 
as were alſo our author's anſwers, which laſt are in 
the following papers, viz. In No 83. for May 1672, is 
Mr Newton's obſervations upon ſome experiments 
propoſed by Mr de Berce in his relation to his Theory 
of Light. In No. $4. for June 1672, is Mr Newton's 
anſwer to the animadverſions made upon his Theory of 
Light, by Ignatius Gaſton Pardies. In No. 85. for 
uly, is a ſet of queries propounded by Mr Newton to 
determined by experiments poſitively and directly 
concluding his new doctrine of Light and Colours, to- 
gether with his anſwer to P. Pardies's ſecond letter. In 
No. 88. for November the ſame year, is his anſwer to 
ſome conſiderations [by Mr Hooke] upon his doctrine 
of Light and Colours In No 96. for July 1673, 4s 
his anſwer to ſome conſiderations of Mr Huygens upon 
his doctrine of Light and Colours, and farther expla- 
nation of the ſame. In No. 97. for October the ſame 
year, is his letter in anſwer to Mr Huygens concerning 
the number of colours, and the neceſſity of mixing 
them all for the production of white: with ſome other 
remarks. In No. 110. is his anſwer to Mr Linus's 
letter animadverting on his Theory of Light and 
Colours. In No. 121. for January 1675-6, is his 
conſiderations on Mr Linus's letter concerning the 
New Theory of Light and Colours, together with an 
extract of a letter by Mr Newton, dated January 10, 
1675, upon the ſame ſubject. In No. 123, for March 
1676, is a particular anſwer of Mr Newton to Mr 
Linus's letter about an experiment relating to his new 
doctrine of Light and Colours. In No. 128. for 
September 1676, is his anſwer to the exceptions made 
againſt his Theory of Light and Colours. 
The following letters (7) written by our author to 
Mr Oldenburg, S. R. S. contain ſeveral other curious 
particulars relating to this diſpute. 


«SIR, Cambridge, Feb. 20, 71. 
I received yours, Feb. 17. and having conſidered 
Mr Hook's obſervations on my diſcours, am glad that 
ſo acute an objeQor hath ſaid nothing that can enervate 
any part of it. For I am ſtill of the ſame judgment, 
and doubt not but upon ſeverer examination it will 
be found as certain a truth as I have aſſerted it. You 
ſhall very ſuddenly have my anſwer. | 
In Mr Huygens letter there are ſeveral handſome 
and ingenious remarks. And what he ſays concerning 
grinding parabolicall conoids by geometrical rules, I do 
with him deſpair of; but I doubt not, but that the 
thing may be in ſome meaſure accompliſhed by me- 
chanical deviſes. This is all at preſent from 


Your faithful — 
I. Newton.“ 


2 5188. Stoake, July 6, 1672. 

In the inquiry which in yours of June 25th, you 
propound in theſe words: whether a phyſical point in 
a glaſi, may not by the diverſity of the pores and angles 
in it, cauſe in the rays falling thereon, ſuch really 
different, tho" ſeemingly equall refractions, that thence 
may proceed thoſe ſeverall diſtinct colours, which in 
my doctrine are efteemed to proceed from the aggregate 
of the rays of light? I know not what to under- 
and by really different though ſeemingly equal refrac- 
tions, for if you meane thoſe different refractions from 
whence I denominate light unequally refrangible, 
their differences are ſo great that they are far from 
being ſeemingly equall. And I apprehend not what 
ether differences you ſhould meane (if there be any 
other) ſince there is ſo conſtant and ſtrict an analogy 


experiments 


between theſe and the ſeveral ſpecies of col 
However, ſince you ſuppoſe theſe unequal refenBions ty 
proceed from the diverſity of pores and angles in the 
glaſs, they muſt be comprehended under the contin- 
gent irregularities which I have already diſproved in 
my anſwer to Mr Hooke, and P. Pardies. And far. 
ther, if colours were originated from refractions, as is 
ſuppoſed in your enquiry, then all colours would be 
changeable by refractions, contrary to what I find by 
experience. From either of theſe two heads, your 
inquiry is determined negatively, which if you think 
requiſite I ſhall farther explain hereafter. 

In the mean time, give me leave to infinuate that 
I cannot think it effettual for determining truth, to 
examin the ſeveral ways by which phænomena may be 
explained, unleſs where there can be a perſect enu- 
meration for all thoſe ways. You know the proper 
method of enquiring after the properties of things, is 
to deduce them from experiments, And I told you 
that the theory which I propounded was evinced to 
me, not by inferring "tis thur, becauſe not otherwiſe, 
but by deriving it from experiments concluding poſitively 
and direaly. The way therefore to examin it, is by 
conſidering whether the experiments, which I pro- 
pound, do prove thoſe points of the theory, to which 
they are applied, or by proſecuting other experiments, 
which the theory may ſuggeſt for it's examination. 
And this I would have done in a due method ; the 
laws of refraction being thoroughly enquired into and 
deternined, before the nature of colours be taken into 
confideration, It may not be amiſs to proceed accor- 
ding to the nature of theſe queries, the decifion of 
which I could wiſh to be ſtated, and the events de- 
clared by thoſe that may have the curiolity to exa- 
min them. 

1. Whether rays, that are alike incident on the 
ſame medium, have unequall refractions, and how 
great are the inequalities of their reſractions at any 
incidence. K 

2. What is the lawacgording to which each ray is more 
or leſs reftacted ? whether it be that the ſame ray is 
ever refracted according to the ſame ratio of the fines 
of incidence and refraQtion ; and divers rays according 
to divers ratio's ? or that the refraction of each ray is 
greater or leſs without any certain rule ? that is, whether 
each ray have a certain degree of refrangibility, ac- 
cording to which it's refraction is performed, or is re- 
fracted without that regularity ? ; | 

3- Whether rays which are indued with particular 
degrees of refrangibility, when they are by any means 
ſeparated, have particular colours conſtantly belonging 
to them; viz. the leaſt refrangible, ſcarlet ; the moſt 
refrangible, deep violet; the middle; ſea-green, and 
others, other colours, and on the contrary. 

4. Whether the colour of any ſort of rays apart 
may be changed by refraction. 

5. Whether colours coaleſcing do really change one 
another to produce a new colour, or produce it by 
mixing only ? 

6 Whether a due mixture of rays indued with all 
variety of colours produces light perfectly like that of 
the ſun, and which hath all the ſame properties, and 
exhibits the ſame phænomena? 

7. Whether there be any other colours produced by 
refractions, than ſuch as ought to reſult from the colours 
belonging to the diverſly refrangible rays, by their 
being ſeparated or mixed by that refraction ? 

To determin by experiments theſe and ſuch like 
queries, which involve the propounded theory, ſeems 
the moſt proper and direct way to a concluſion. And 
therefore I could wiſh all objections were ſuſpended, 
taken from hypotheſes or any other heads than theſe 
two ; of ſhewing the inſufficiency of experiments to 
determin theſe queries, or prove any other parts of 
my theory, by aſſigning the flaws and defects in my 
concluſions drawn from them ; or of producing other 
experiments which directly contradict me if any ſuch 
may ſeem to occur. For if the experiments which I 
urge be deſedive, it cannot be difficult to ſhew the 
defects; but if valid, then by proving the theory, they 
maſt render all other objections invalid. 

In the margin of my anſwer to Mr Hook, I noted 
the contents of at in twelve particulars, which when 
came to number them in the copy, I found pag 
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ſo that there is either a marginal note omitted, or elſe 
flipt over without it's number prefxt. If the laſt hath 
happened, you may prefix it's number, and alter the 
number of thoſe that follow. But if the firſt I will 
ſupply the note, when [ return to Cambridge, where 


my papers are, becauſe there may poſſibly be occaſion 
of referring to that diſcourſe eine 


SIR, 
I am 


Your humble ſervant, 


* 


I. Newton.“ 


Pp. 8. Yours, dated June the zoth, I doubt I ſhall 
not receive till my return to Cambridge. I deſire 
you would ſuſpend the impreſſion of P. Pardies 
ſecond letter. If you write to me before July 
the 14th, pray dire& your letter to me at Mrs 
Arundell's houſe in Stoake park, in Northamp- 
tonſhire, and afiigne it to be left with the Poſt- 
maſter of Towcelter to be ſent thither.” 


861, Stoake, July 13, 1672. 
am glad you are pleaſed to accept my anſwer to 
to your inquiry, together with the following diſcourſe 
about the propereſt method of examining the truth of 
my propoſals ; which you may print when you think 
fit. And ſo you may P. Pardies ſecond letter with my 
anſwer thereto, fince you defire it, and have intimated 
to him in this month of July. I intended to ſuſpend it 
for a while, thinking it would be more convenient 
to print together what ſhall be ſaid of this ſubject, 
eſpecially ſince there are ſome other papers at Cam- 
bridge to be added to them. But if what hath paſſed 
be inſerted in the Tranſactions to entertain them at 
preſent, that are in expectation of farther information 
about theſe matters, they may be hereafter reprinted 
by themſelves, if it ſhall be hereafter fit. 

I hope you have before this time received my 
thoughts upon Mr Huygens two particulars, which 
therefore I ſhall not repeat.” 

N. B. The reſt of this letter relates to his reflecting 
teleſcope, which we ſhall give, therefore, in it's proper 
place. 


8 IX, Cambridge, Sept. 21, 1672. 
The letter which you directed to Stoake in anſwer 
to mine from thence, I received not; but your laſt, 
wherein you repeated the contents of that, I received 
and am troubled, that I have anſwered it no ſooner ; 
eſpecially, ſince I was obliged to thank you for the 
Tranſactions of July, and more particularly for your 
elegant tranſlation of my letter, publiſhed in them, 
and for the trouble you was pleaſed to take upon you 
in inquiring of Mr Cock aboat his teleſcope. 

To comply with your intimation about communi- 
cating experiments, proper for determining the queries, 
which that letter contained, I drew up a ſeries of ſuch 
experiments in deſign to reduce the theory of colours 
to propoſitions, and prove each propofition from one 
or more of theſe experiments, by the aſſiſtance of com- 
mon notions ſet down in the form of definitions and 
axioms, in imitation of the method by which Mathe- 
maticians are wont to prove their doctrines. And that 
occaſioned my ſupenſion of an anſwer, in hopes my 
next ſhould have contained the ſame deſigne. But, 
before it was finiſhed, falling upon ſome other buſineſs, 
of which I have my hands full, I was obliged to lay it 
aſide, and now know not when I ſhall take it again 
into conſideration. However, if the anſwer to Mr 
Hook's conſiderations will conduce to the determi- 
nation of any of thoſe quæres (as in ſome particulars 

I think it will) you may if you think fit publiſh it ; to 
which end I defire you to mitigate any expreſſions that 
ſeem harſh, that it's publication, as you intimated, may 
be done to common | tisfaBtion. And noo I intend 
at preſent nothing farther for the publick, yet if to 
any of your private acquaintance, that endeavour to 
ſatisfy themſelves by an experimental determination 
of theſe quæres, experiments ſufficient to determin them 
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experiments which aſcertained the truth of the fact, and now thought to oblige the world, 
by diſcloſing one of the moſt hidden ſecrets of nature; and there was room 
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all occur not, upon your intimation of the particulars 
which they ſtick at, I ſhall for your fake do my en- 
deavour, as much as I can, in ſhort, to ſupply what 
they deſire. 

I have not yet peruſed thoſe two books you mention, 
but by your deſcription of the firſt in the Tranſactions, 
it ſeems to contain a doctrine moſt highly probable ; 
and in the latter I to meet with many things 
as improbable. And than that particular which you 
mention, I know not what can be more difficult. 

I am ſorry for the miſcarriage of your aforeſaid 
letter, and blame myſelf for my poſtcript, ſuſpectin 
that may have occaſioned in yours, what you — 
not have fall into other hands than thoſe of 


Your humble ſervant, 


Newton. 


The firſt part of the letter from which the following 
extract is taken, relates to the diſpute with Mr Hook, 
which ſee in remark [M] of his article. The conclu- 
ſion reſpects No. 121. of the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, and runs thus : 

* By Mr Gaicoign's letter one might ſuſpe& that Mr 
Linas tried the experiment ſome other way than I 
did, and therefore I ſhall expect, till his friends have 
tried it, according to my late directions, in which trial 
it may poſlibly be a farther guidance to them, to ac- 
quaint them that the priſm caſt from it ſeveral images. 
One is that oblong one of the colours, which I mean, 
and this is inade by two refraction oniy. Another 
there is, made by two refractions and au intervening 
reflexion, and this is round and colourleſs, if the 
of the priſm be exactly equall; but if the angles at the 
reflecting baſe be not equal, it wil! be coloured, and 
that ſo much the more, by how much unequaller the 
angles are, but not much unround unleſs the angles be 
very unequall. A third image there is made by one 
ſingle reflexion ; and this always round and colourleſs; 
The only danger is in miſtaking the ſecond for the firſt : . 
But they are diſtinguiſhable not only by the length and 
lively colours of the firft, but by it's different motion too z 
for whilſt the priſm is continually turned the ſame 
about it's axis, the ſecond and third move ſwiftly, and 
go always on, the ſame way, till they diſappear ; but 
the firſt moves flow and grows continually flower till 
it be ſtationary and then turns back again, and goes 
back faſter and faſter, till it vaniſh in the place where 
it began to appear. If without darkning their room 
they hold the priſm at their window in the ſun's open 
light in ſuch a poſture, that it's axis be perpendicular 
to the ſun- beams, and then turn the priſm about it's 
axis, they cannot miſs of ſeeing the firſt image ; which 
having found, they may double up a paper once or 
twice, and make a round hole in the middle about 
half or three-quarters of an inch broad, and hold the 
paper immediately before the priſm, that the ſun may 
ſhine on the priſm through that hole ; and the priſm 
being ſtayed and held teddy in that poſture which 
makes the image ſtationary, if the image then fall 
direQly on a oppoſite wall or on a ſheet of paper placed 
at the wall, ſuppoſe fifteen or ſixteen foot from the 
priſm or further off, they will ſee that image in ſuch 
an oblong figure as I have deſcribed, with the red at 
one end, the violet at the other, and a blueiſh green 
in the middle; and if they obſcure the room as much 
as they can, by drawing curtaias or otherwiſe, it will 
make the colours the more conſpicuous. 

This direction I have ſet down, that nobody, into 
whoſe hands a priſm ſhall happen, may find difficulty 
or trouble in trying it, but when Mr Linus's friends 
have tried it thus, they may proceed to repeat it in a 
dark room with a leſs hole made in their window 
ſhut. And then I ſhall defire that they ſend you a 
full and clear deſcription how they tried it, exp 
the length, breadth, and angles of the priſm, it's 
poſition to the includent rays and to the window ſhut, 
the bigneſs of the hole in that ſhut through which the 
ſun ſhined on the priſm, what fide of the priſm the 
ſun ſhined on, and at what fide the light comes out of it 
again, the diſtance of the priſm trom the te 
paper or wall, on which the refracted light was caſt 
perpendicularly, and the length, breadth, and bgure 
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bene faction would be received with all imaginable gratitude: but, ſteeped as they were 


in error, the diſcovery ſeems to have been conſtrued into a reproach of their ignorance ; - 
By this ſpecimen, the great inventor clearly ſaw what 


and they ſuffered for it. 


would be the conſequence of giving the reſt of his Theory, where he knew there muſt 
appear ſo many yet more amazingly ſevere truths. For this reaſon he laid up his 
optical lectures, after he had prepared them for the preſs with a deſign to publiſh them. 
And as he had referred for the demonſtrations of ſome things therein, to his Analy/s per 
equationes numero terminorum infinitas, his intention was, the lectures ſhould be accompa- 
nied with it: for which purpoſe he had reviſed and enlarged it, and caſt it into a better 
form; he had likewiſe illuſtrated it with a great variety of examples, and ſet the whole 
method of Fluxions entirely in a new light. However, he had not completed his whole 
deſign, before the decree againſt publication was paſſed ; for he had thought of adding 
the manner of reſolving ſuch problems as could not be reduced to quadratures, which he 
never completed [I J. In this conduct our author evidently ated againſt his own fame 


of the ſpace there illuminated by that light, and the 
fituation of each colout within that figure. And if they 
pleaſe to illuſtrate the deſcription with a ſcheme or 
two, it will make the buſineſs plainer. By this means, 
if there be any difference in our way of experimenting, 
I ſhall be the better enabled to diſcern it, and give 
them notice where the failure is, and how to rectify it. 
I ſhould be glad too, if they would favour me with 
a deſcription of the experiment, as it hath been hitherto 
tried by Mr Linus, that I may have an opportunity 
to conſider what there is in that, which makes againſt 
me. And becauſe Mr Gaſcoign ſeems to ſuſpect, that 
my directions ſent Mr Linus differ from what I have 
printed, I defire alſo that he would ſignify wherein he 
thinks they differ ſo as to need reconciling : fuller they 
are ; but not different, nor any other than I have 
followed above theſe ſeven years. As for my ſupicion, 
that Mr Linus might poſſibly rely on old experiments, 
his quoting Sir Kenelme Digby for a byſtander, might 
have made any other ſtranger to his way as well as me 
ſuſpe& it; but I wonder molt at Mr Gaſcoign's inſi- 
nuation, as if I influenced the preſs in what concerns 
You know, Sir, I never ſpake 
nor hinted a ſyllable to you concerning printing or not 
printing any thing of Mr Linus, nor ſo much as knew 
of the printing his firſt letter, *till it was out in the 
Tranſactions. When you ſent it to me, I out of a 

eat deſire to avoid controverſies (which as you 
know I had entertained long before) wrote back to 
you, that I had no mind to meddle with it. But as 
I was ready to ſeal that letter, I added a poſtſcript to 
this purpoſe; that ſeeing Mr Linus was deſigninge 
ſomething about light for the preſs, to prevent publiſhing 
his miſtake, you might if you thought fit ſignifie to 
him (but not from me) that the experiment was tried 
otherwiſe than he ſuggeſted, and that in ſuch and ſuch 
reſpects, which I there named. And the ſubſtance of 
this poſtſcript was that you publiſhed at the end of his 
firſt letter, on which Mr Gaſcoign here animadverts, 
but was ſo far from being deſigned for the preſs by 
me, that the firſt ſight of it, together with his letter in 
the Tranſactions, made me ſay to one, that I wiſhed 
they had been ſuppreſt, for I doubted the printing 
of them would make Mr Linus unquiet, and fo in the 
end create me trouble. As for his ſecond letter which 
you ſhewed me at London, I returned it again to you, fo 
ſoon as I had read it, and never ſaw it fince, perſiſting 
in my defire to avoid the controverſy. And at my 
returning it, you moved me for an anſwer with this 
argument, that if I waved it, Mr Linus was like to 
make the more ſtir; to which I replied, that the 
buſineſs being about matter of fact was not proper to 
be decided by writings, but by trying it before com- 
petent witneſſes. Whereupon, at your motion, I told 
you what was requiſite, and by your procurement 
preparations were accordingly made for it's trial, at the 
next aſſembly of the Royal Society, as I underſtood 
by Mr Hook. But the day proved cloudy, and before 
another aſſembly I returned to Cambridge, and from 
that time never enquired after, nor regarded, the matter 
farther till you ſent me Mr Linus's third letter. This 
is the hiſtory of Mr Linus's buſineſs, ſo far as I know*t; 
which I have ſet down, that his friends may ſee he 
has not been dealt with obliquely, as they ſeem to 
apprehend. All I think that they can obje to you 
is, that you were at a ftand, becauſe you could not 
ingage me in the controverſy, and to me, that I had 
no mind to be engaged ; a liberty every body has a 
right to, and may gladly make uſe of, ſometimes at 


but 


leaſt, and eſpecially if he want leiſure, or meet with 
prejudice or groundleſs infinuations. But I hope to 
find none of this in Mr Gaſcoign. The handſom 
nius of his preſent letter makes me hope it for the 
uture. In the mean time I deſire, with him, that you 
would publiſh Mr Linus's letters, as ſoon as you can 
conveniently, to prevent further miſapprehenſions. 


S I R, 
I am 
Your obliged humble ſervant 
If. Newton.“ 


* Pray, Sir, let not my papers go out of your hands, 
"till you hear from me about regiſtring them. In 
printing my former letter to Mr Linus, you may leave 
out what I mention of Mr Hill and Mr Hook, or at 
leaſt put letters for their names ; for I beleive they had 
rather not be mentioned.” 


Af + & f 

I received both yours and thank you for your care 
in diſpoſing thoſe things between me and Mr Linus. 
I ſuppoſe his friends cannot blame you at all for prin- 
ting his firſt letter, it being written I beleive for that 
end and they never complaining of the — of that, 
but of the not printing that which followed, which 
I take myſelf to have been, per accident, the occaſion of, 
by refuſing to anſwer him. And though I think I may 
truly ſay I was very little concerned about it, yet 
I muſt look upon it, as the reſult of your kindneſs to 
me that you was unwilling to print it without an 
anſwer.” ———— dated January 25, 1675-6 (10). 

[1] Which he never completed.) In a letter to Mr 
John Collins, dated W May 25, 1672, Mr 
Newton writes thus. Your kindneſs to me in profer- 
ing to promote the edition of my leQures which Dr 
Barrow told yon of, I reckon among the greateſt, con- 
ſidering the multitude of buſineſs in which you are in- 
volved. But I have now determined otherwiſe of 
them, finding already by that little uſe I have made 
of the preſs, that I ſhall not enjoy my former ſerene 
liberty till I have done with it; which I hope will be 
ſo ſoon as I have made good what is already extant on 
my account. Yet I may poſſibly complete the diſ- 
courſe of reſolving problems by infinite ſeries, of which 
J wrote the better half the laſt Cbriſimaſi, with inten- 
tion that it ſhould accompany my lectures; but it 
proves larger than I expected, and is not yet finiſhed.” 

In another letter to the ſame gentleman, dated Stoake, 
July 13, 1672, our author ſays, * I think I told you 
that I had altered my reſolution of printing my Diop- 
tric lectures. And for the exerciſe about Infinite 
Series I am not yet veſolved, not knowing when I ſhall 
proceed to finiſh it. | 

In the following letter he writes alſo to the ſame ef- 
feft to Mr Collins. 


1 Cambridge, Sept. 5, 1676. 

I received the packet you ſent, and return you the 
manuſcript papers with my thanks for them, and for 
Mr Freuill's book. 

In your paper about Mr Gregory, I have preſumed 
to race out two things, as you will perceive ; the fult, 
becauſe, though *about five yerrs ago I wrote à dif- 
courſe, in which I explained the doctrine of Infinite 

Equations, 


(to) bee Origi- 
nal Lettecs, ubi 
ſupra, 


g * f N — 
” . 
> *. - * - 


but that motive had little weight with him, when thrown in the ballance againſt the ſweet 
enjoy ment of an unruffled ſerenity of thought, a bleſſing which he valued above all the 
glory that Mathematics. or Philoſophy could heap upon him. In the account which 
he gave himſelf ſome years after of theſe proceedings, he ſays, I blamed my own im- 
« prudence, for parting with ſo ſubſtantial a bleſſing as my quiet, to run after a ſha- 
« dow (4d). Yet theſe diſputes, vexatious as they were, did not hinder him from going 
on to finiſh his teflecting teleſcope, the moſt immediately uſeful part of his Optics; and, « a 
obſerving that there was no abſolute neceſſity for the parabolic figure of the glaſſes, ſince, — —_—_ 

if metals could be ground truly ſpherical, they would bear as great apertures as men would centhe quod wats 

be able to give a poliſh to, he completed another inſtrument of this kind; which anſwering — 

the purpoſe ſo well, as, though it was only fix inches long, yer he had ſeen with it Jupi- rim quicem oy 
ter diſtinctly round, as alſo his four ſatellites, and Venus horned, he ſent it to the fabRantiaben. 
Royal Society at their requeſt, together with a deſcription of it, which was afterwards — No. | 
publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions for March 28, 1672, No. 81, There are 

likewiſe, in the two immediately ſubſequent numbers, ſeveral further obſervations and pat- 

ticulars relating to this new invention, communicated by him in the view of ſeconding the : 
deſign of the Society, to recommend it to ſome ſkilful artiſts for further improvement 

with reſpect to the two particulars which were ſtil] wanting, a proper compoſition of me- 

tal, and a good poliſh [X . The ſame year, 1672, he publiſhed at Cambridge in 9vo. 


Bernardi 


Equations, yet I have not hitherto read it, but keep it by induſtry, which contributed greatly in raiſing him ſo 
me ; the laſt, becauſe in my general method, mention- high above the common level of his fellow mortals. 
ed in your fourth ſection, I have occafion to make In two letters upon this ſubject, he writes to the fol- 
uſe of no other way of extracting the roots of af- lowing effect. 
fected Equations, than that you are already acquainted 1. That for a fit metalline ſubſtance, he would 
with. give this caution ; that whilſt men ſeek for a white, 
If you ſhould have occaſion to ſee Dr Pell, or {if he * hard, and durable compoſition, they reſolve not up- 
be not at London) to write to him at any time, pray on ſuch an one as is full of ſmall pores, only diſ- 
reſent my ſervice to him, and let him know, that I * coverable by a miſcroſcope ; for though ſuch an one 
— not how far Mr Gregory has improved the me- may, to appearance, a good poliſh, yet the 
thod of Infinite Series; yet ſo far as I know any thing / edges of thoſe ſmall pores will wear away faſter in 
of it, I account it of no great advantage for reſolving * the poliſhing, than the other parts of the metal ; 
(11) See Com- affected Equations (11) in numbers. Some uſe it may * and fo, however, the metal ſeem polite, yet it ſhall 
merciua Epiſto* have ſometimes this way, but I neither invented it, not reflect with ſuch an accurate regularity as it 
rn nor recommend it much for this end, but for extend - ought to do. Thus, tin-glaſs mixed with ordinary 
N. XXXV1. ing Algebra to ſuch ſort of problems, as the common * bell-metal, makes it more white, and apt to reſſect 
a greater quantity of light; but withal it's fames 


ways of computing extend not to. And therefore great, ] al 

his method of reſolving Equations interfering ſo little Tailed in the fuſion, ſo many aerial bubbles, 

with mine, I could wiſh (even though they interfered * fill the metal full of thoſe microſcopical pores. But 

much more) that he would not ſtay the publiſhing of oo —— both * the _ and m__ 
ine, as I perceive by one of the papers you ſent me | 101d, witnout any ſuch pores, eſpecially if the fu- 

rap lg ly : — ſion hath not been too violent. What the ſtellate 


4 
4 
« 
4 
s 
« 
4 
he does, for I would not be an inſtrument of hindering * 8 
the Publick ſo long, from enjoying a thing ſo valu- * regulus of Mars, which I have ſometimes uſed, or 

able. * other ſuch like ſubſtance will do, deſerves particular 

As for the paper I ſent about Infinite Series, I know * examination. To this he adds this further intima- 

not whether it will be proper to print it; I leave it * tion. That putty, or other ſuch like powder, with 

to your diſcretion. In my apprehenſion it may do as * Which it is poliſhed, by the ſharp angles of it's par- 

well to ſuppreſs it ; but, if you think otherwiſe, I de- * ticles fretteth the metal, if it be not very fine, and 
fire you would give me notice before it go to the Preſs, * fills it full of ſuch ſmall holes as he ſpeaks of ; 

becauſe of altering an expreſſion or two. Mr Baker's © Wherefore care mult be taken of that, before judg- 

patience, as well as his ſkill, I admire ; his method, I * ment be given, whether the metal throughout the 

ſee, is to find firſt, X, the ſum of the four quantities, body of it be porous or not. | 

and then the quantities ſeverally, which I think is the 2. Not having tried, as he faith, many propor- 


method you were ſuggeſting to me at London. The * tions of the arſenic and metal, he does not affirm 
other problem, I think, I told you required no art, 


but much calculation to reſolve it, and therefore I have 
never thought of it ſince I ſaw you. There is nothing 
requiſite to the ſolution but this ; to find two equations 
expreſſing the nature of the two curve lines, ſuppoſing 
their baſes coincident, and their ordinates parallel ; 
and putting the ſame letter, ſuppoſe X, for the baſes 
in both equations, and another letter, ſuppoſe 7, for 
the ordinates to exterminate one of thoſe letters ; for 
the reſulting equation will give you the reſulting valor 
of the other letter ; which valors limit all the inter- 
ſection points of the two curves. 


(1) Ibid, No, I doubt I ſhall put you to too much trouble to tran- 


4 
what is abſolutely beſt; but thinks there may con- 

o 

ſcribe Mr Leibnitz's letter (12), if it be ſo long; and. 

4 

4 

s 

. 

6 

s 

4 

o 

* 


veniently be uſed any quantity of arſenic, equalling 
in weight, between the ſixth and eighth part of the 
copper; a greater proportion — * the metal 
brittle. The way which he uſed was this: He firſt 
me'ted the copper alone, then put in the arſenic, 
which being melted, he ſtirred them a little together, 
bewaring in the mean time not to draw in breath 
near the pernicious fumes. After this he put in tin ; 
and again, ſo ſoon as that was melted (which was 
very ſuddenly) he ſtirred them well together, and 
immediately poured them off. He ſays not whether 
by letting them ſtand longer on the fire, after the 
tin was melted, a higher degree of fuſion would 
leave the metal porous ; but that he thought that 
way he proceeded to be ſafeſt. He adds, that in 
that metaF which he ſent to London, there was no 
arſenic, but a ſmall proportion of ſilver, as he re- 
members, one ſhilling in three ounces of metal. But he ? 
thought withal, that the filver did as much harm in 
making the metal ſoft, and ſo leſs fit to be poliſhed, 
as good in rendering it white and luminous. At ano- 
ther time, he mixed arſenic one ounce, copper fix oun- 
ces, and tin two ounces ; and this an acquaintance of 
Iſ. Newton. his had, as he intimates, poliſhed better than he did 5 
* the other (13). Theſe particulars were commyni- (13) — 2 

[K] Wanting a proper compoſition of metal, and a Cated to the Society, March 26, 1672, and on the — 
good poliſb.] The pains that our author took in this 3oth of that month, in anſwer to ſome objections that 220, 231, 
Point. is a remarkable inſlance of that indefatigable had been made by an ingenious French Philoſopher, 8 
VOI. V. No. 269. 35 Z be BD 


therefore I ſhall defire you only to ſend me a general 
account of it, with ſuch paſſages as you think may 
concern me, if there be any thing that concerns me. 
SIR, 
I am, 


Your humble ſervant, 


- 


foe) It was re- 

printed there in 
1687, vo. and 
fince with large 


additions, chiefly 


> 
writings, by 
James Jurin, 


(14) Thid. p. 
231, 


(15) Collection 
of Original Let- 
ders, ubi ſupra. 


(16) Cregory's 
Catoptrics, ap- 


pendix, P · 232. 


(17) Ibid. p. 
46, 
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aphia Generalis, in qua Affectione: Generales Telluris explicantur aufia (3 


iliuftrata ab If. Newton (ee). About this time he had likewiſe ſome thoughts of publiſhing 


Kinckhuyſen's Algebra, but afterwards dropped that defign [L]. 


he writes, * That it was not improbable, but that 
* there might be new ways of poliſhing found out, 
* which would far excel thoſe that are in uſe. I am 
very ſenſible, ſays he, that metal reflects leſs light 
* than glaſs tranſmits.—— But, as I have found ſome 
* metalline ſubſtances to be more ſtrongly reflective, 
* and to poliſh better, and be freer from tarniſhin 
than others, ſo I hope there may, in time, be — 
out ſome ſubſtance much freer from theſe inconve- 
* niencies,” than any yet known (14). 

After the ſecond teleſcope of his making had been 
ſent up to the Society, they gave Mr Cox, an Optic- 
glaſs-grinder, orders to make one after the ſame man- 
ner of contrivance, four foot long, which was exe- 
cuted : in the interim, being informed of it, he wrote 
to Mr Oldenburg, as follows, * You will gratify me 
much, by acquainting me with the particular dimen- 
« fions, faſhion, and ſucceſſe of the four foot tube, 
* which I preſume Mr Cox, by this time, hath finiſh- 
© ed. And to inform myſelf of the advantages of the 
* ſteely matter made uſe of; you will much oblige me 
if you can procure me a fragment of it. I ſuppoſe 
* it is made by melting ſteel with a little antimony, 
perhaps, without ſeparating the ſulphureous from 
* the metalline part of that mixture; and ſo, though 
© it may be very hard and capable of a good poliſh, 
« yet I ſuſpe& whether it be ſo ſtrongly reflective as a 
mixture of other metal. I make this enquiry, be- 
* cauſe, if I ſhould attempt any thing further in the fa 
© bric of the teleſcope, I would firſt inform myſelf of 
the moſt advantageous materials. On which account 
* alſo, you will further oblige me, if you can enquire 
* whether Mr Cox, or any other artificer, will under- 
take to prepare the metals, 
of a four foot teleſcope, and at what rates he will 
* do it, ſo that there may remain nothing for me to 
* do, but to poliſh the metals ; a groſs account of this 
will at preſent ſuffice, until I ſend you a particular 


one of the fabric of the inſtrument, if I reſolve up- 


* onit(15).” But it is probable he dropt this deſign, 
as his conjecture concerning the metal of Cox's inſtru- 


ment proved true, ſo that neither Cox nor the Society 


were pleaſed with it, nor even with the poliſh of it ; 
whereupon a trial was propoſed to be made with the 
Lapis Ofmandinus, a black ſtone that comes from 
mount Hecla in Iceland, and other materials, &c. (15). 
Yet it ſhould ſeem they did not ſucceed, nor any other ; 
fince it is certain the invention lay dormant, *till Mr 
Hadley made his Newtonian Teleſcope in 1723. The 
inſtrument, as conſtructed at preſent, is too well 
known to ſtand in need of a deſcription, but this dif- 
fering ſomewhat from that ſent to the Royal Society 
by Sir Iſaac, we ſhall for the ſatisfaction of the cu- 
rious, give his own deſcription of it. The inſtrument 
was compoſed of two metalline — the one 
concave, inſtead of an object-glaſs, the other plane; 
and alſo of a ſmall plano convex eye-glaſs. The ſtruc- 
ture is thus. The tube is open at the end which re- 
ſpeQs the object; the other end is cloſe, where the 
ſaid concave is laid; near the open end is a flat oval 
ſpeculum, made as ſmall as may be, the leſs to ob- 
ſtruct the entrance of the rays of light, and inclined 
towards the upper part of the tube, where is a little 
hole, furniſhed with the ſaid eye glaſs; ſo that the 
rays coming from the object, do firſt fall on the con- 
cave placed at the bottom of the tube, and are thence 
reflected toward the other end of it, where they meet 
with the flat ſpeculum, obliquely poſited, by the re- 
ſtection of which they are directed to the little plano- 
convex glaſs, and ſo to the ſpeQator's eye, who looking 
downwards, ſees thz object which the teleſcope is turn- 
ed to (17). | 

LL] But afterward dropt that deſign.) In the letter 
to Mr Collins of May 25, 1672, cited in the fore- 
going note, Mr Newton writes thus. 


«SIR, 
This day fortnight I received your letter, accom- 
panied with part of the remains of Mr Horrox's two 
tracts of Honorato Fabri, and four or five copies of a 


Synopſis of Mr Kerſey's Algebra. For theſe, and Dr 


Wallis's Mechanics, together with many other civili- 
ties, I muſt acknowledge your obligingneſſe and affec- 


glaſs, tube, and frame, 


In 1675, Mr Hooke 


laying 


tion to me, and ſhall be ever ready to teſtify as much. 
Nor is your mathematical intelligence leſs gratefull, for 
I am very glad that Dr Barrow's book is abroad ; and 
that the world will enjoy the writings of the excellent 
Aſtronomers Mr Horrox and Hevelius, and thoſe com- 
pleat Mathematicians Monfieur Huygens and Sluſius. 
e book here in the preſs is Varenius his Geography, 
for which I hawe deſcribed ſchemes ; and I ſuppoſe it 
will be finiſhed about fix weeks hence. The additions to 
Kinckhuyſen's Algebra (18), I have long fince augmented 
with what I intended, and particularly with a dif. 
courſe concerning Invention, or the way of bringing 
Problems to an — (19): and theſe are at your 
command. If you hawe not determined any thing about 
them, I may poſſibly hereafter review them, aud print 
them with the diſcourſe concerning Infinite Serien. 
The copies of the Synophs of Mr Kerfie's Algebra, I 
have communicated to our Mathematicians, but meet 
not with any ſubſcriptions. However, to encourage 
the undertaking, I ſhall ſubſcribe for one, and hope 
ere long to ſend you another or two. 

For my tardineſſe in returning you this anſwer, I 
have no excuſe, but that I ſtaid four or five days in 
hopes to ſend you ſome of thoſe ſubſcriptions, and be- 
ing intent upon the duty of this term, the time ſlipt 
on faſter than I was aware of. But I promiſe myſelf 
by your ſo much teſtified friendſhip, that you will 
pardon it, and believe that I think myſelf really, 


Your moſt obliged debtor, 
I. Newton.” 


In the following letter of July 13, 1672. cited alſo 
in the above note [X], Kinckhuyſen's Algebra is 
mentioned again, among other curious particulars. * 7 
will enquire of ſome of our Bookſellers whether they 
will purchaſe Mr Pitts his copy of Kinckhuyſen, and if 
not, I will ſend it you; in the mean time, I wo 
know whether Mr Pitts thinks it would be more ad- 
vantageous to print the author without alteration, or to 
inſert thoſe notes which you formerly ſaw, that I may 
accordingly ſend them with the copy, or detain them. 

Mr Gregory's problem of finding the ſolidity of the 
ſecond ſegment (20) of a ſphere, and yours of finding 
the ſurfaces of inclined round ſolids, may be ſolved 
divers ways by Infinite Series, as I find by conſidering 
them in generall. But, I foreſee, the calculations are 
intricate and unpleaſant, which has made me neglect 
them, not thinking them worth tranſmitting to you. 

If I ever applied Gunter's Sector to the reſolving of 
affected Equations, it hath now flipt out of my me- 
mory. Poſſibly it might be Gunter's Line, which be- 
ing ſet upon three or four ſeveral rulers, is of ready 
uſe for finding the two or three firſt figures of any af- 
fected Equation. But there is no difficulty in the in- 
vention. And if it be the ſame which you meane, 
you may command it. 

The way of reſolving Equations of five or fix di- 
menſions, by a locus linearis (21), was, I believe, by 
the interſection of that and a Conic Section, ſome- 
thing after the manner that Des Cartes hath done it ; 
but more conveniently, in my opinion, becauſe the 
ſame locus linearis once deſcribed, will ſerve for the 
reſolving of all Equations of thoſe dimenſiong. And, 
as I remember, the calculations, to that intent, are 
ſhorter and leſs intricate. 

I am at preſent in Northamptonſhire, whither your 
letter was ſent to me from Cambridge ; but hope, 
within eight or nine days, to be at Cambridge to re- 
ceive what you may ſend thither, if you ſhall have oc- 
caſion to write to, 


Your humble, | 
And much obliged ſervant, 
Newton. 


There are three more of Kerſie's books of Al- 
bra deſired in Cambridge, for » hich, at pie- 
ent, you may ſubſcribe my name.” 


In 


(18) Thid. y 
xxil, XxX111, 


(19) Thef 
publiſhed 8 
wards in his A. 
rithmetica Uni- 
verſalis. f 


(2c) Comm. 
E ift. No. XXI, 
XXXVI. 


(31) Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions, 
No. 159. fat 
May 16t4. 
See aiſo our au- 
thor's Arith me- 
tica Univerſal 


(22) Rem, LMI. 


(23) Gregory's 
Elements of Ca- 
toptrics, &c. in 
the appendix, 
No. VII. and 
VIII. edit. 


1735, $v0, 
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ſerted his ri 


N EWI ON. 


laying claim to ſome of his inventions in his New 


requeſt of Mr Leibnitz, he wrote two letters to be communicated to him, wherein he 
explained his invention of infinite ſeries, and took notice how far he had improved it by 
his method of fluxions, which, however, he ſtill concealed z which he did at this time 


a tranſpoſition of the letters into an alphabetical order, that make 
problems of it. This was done, that he might be 
things, in caſe any body elſe ſhould find it out (ff). 


1677, he found the 


the two fundamen 
liberty to alter his method in ſome 


ſquare of the diſtance, a planet muſt revolve in an ellipſis about the center of force placed 
in the lower focus of the ellipſis, and with a radius drawn to that center deſcribe areas pri 


portional to the times (gg). 


the comet that then appeared, which, for ſome conſiderable time, he took not to be one 
and the ſame, but two different comets, againſt the ſuſpicion of Mr Flamſtead [NV]. 


In the third letter to Mr Collins, of Sept. 5, 1676. 
in note [K J, above quoted, our author acquaints that 
gentleman, that he had now changed his mind with 
regard to Kinckhuyſen, in theſe words. I have no- 
thing in the preſs, only Kinckhuyſen's Algebra I would 
have got printed here, to ſatisfy the expedt ations of ſome 
friends in London ; but our preſs cannot do it. This, 1 
ſuppoſe, is the book Dr Lloyd means ; it is now in the 
hands of a Bookſeller here to get it printed; but if it 
do come out I ſhall add nothing to it. 

[M] He aſſerted his right with ſpirit.) This ſpirit 
ſhews itſelf in the letters he wrote to Mr Oldenburg, 
on the occaſion which may be ſeen in Mr Hook's 
article (22) ; but there is one paſſage worth taking 
particular notice of here, it is in the ſecond letter, 
dated January 10. 1675-6, where our author obſerves, 
that he had told Mr Hook, the ſpring before, of the 
reflecting power of the zthereal ſuperficies. This 
may ſerve to fix the time, nearly when, that moſt ſur- 

rizing diſcovery was firſt made. It is certain that he 
— nothing of it in the ſpring of the year 1673, 
as appears from the letters which paſſed betwixt him 
and Mr James Gregory, about their different conſtruc- 
tion of the reflecting teleſcope ; the latter confeſſing 
he was convinced by Sir Iſaac's arguments, that ob- 
lique teflection cauſed more light than the direct; de- 
clared, however, he was not fully perſuaded that it 
was more regular. * I conceive, ſays he, that the 
rudelie poliſhed metall in an oblique poſition, cauſeth 
© the image appear more diſtinct, becauſe the obli- 
* quetic hideth the concavities, ſo that no rays come 
to the cyes but from the tops of the little tubercula, 
which ar certeinlie beſt poliſhed ; the other rayes 
* which confuſed the image, being keeped away. But 
if the plate be exactlie poliſhed (I ſpeak here as to 
* ſenſe), the poſition muſt be ſo oblique, before the 
* inſenſible concavities can be hide, that the plane fall 
* almoſt turn to the ſight in a line.” 
thor returned the followiog anſwer. * That a well 
« poliſhed plate reflects at the obliquity of 45 degrees 

more truly than direct ones, ſeems to me very cer- 
tain ; for the flat tubercula, or ſhallow vallies, ſuch 
as may be the remains of ſcratches almoſt worn out, 
will cauſe the leaſt errors, in the obliqueſt rays, 
which fall on all fides the hill, excepting on the 
middle of the foreſide and backſide of it; that is, 
where the hill inclines directly towards, or directly 
from the ray; for if the ray fall on that ſection of 
the hill, it's error is, ia all obliquities, juſt double 
to the hill's declivity ; but if it fall on any other part 
of the hill, it's error is leſs than double, if it be an 
oblique ray, and that ſo much the leſs, by how 
much the ray is oblique ; but if it be a direct ray, 
it's error is juſt double to the declivity, and therefore 
greater in that caſe (23).* This letter is dated April 
9. 1673. and is a plain proof that our Philoſopher 
ſuppoſed, . the received opinion at this 
time, that the reflection was cauſed by the rays ſtriking 
immediately upon the ſurface of bodies. 

[N] He made ſeveral aſtronemical obſervations up- 
on the comet, which he took ta be two comets, againſt 
the opinion of Mr Flamſtead.] In a letter for Mr 
Crompton to be ſent to Mr Flamſtead, our au- 
thor writes as follows.—* I am farther ſuſpicious, that 
* the comets of November and December, which Mr 
* Flamſtead. accounts one and the ſame comet, were 


two different ones; and I find Caflini, in a copy of * Spica, with a long tail extending to th 
* a letter of his which Mr Ellis ſhewed me, is of my the tail of a filver white colour, 


mind. If they were but one comet, it's motion was * the tail of the comet ia December. I aſked him if 
; | © it 


To this our au- 


However, 


thrice accelerated and retarded. From November 
13th to November 21ſt, it moved after the rate of 
almoſt 6 degrees a day ; from November 23d to De- 
cember 5th, after the rate of but 36 minutes a day ; 
from December 6th to December 19th, after the 
rate of about 34d a day ; from December 
24th to December 26th, after the rate of almoſt 4 1 
degrees a day ; from which time the motion de- 
creaſed continually. This frequent increaſe and de- 
creaſe of motion is too paradoxical to be admitted 
in one and the ſame comet, without ſome proof that 
there was but one: beſides, it is very irregular, for 
after the 2oth day of November, when comet 
was in it's firſt poſition, as Mr Flamſtead notes, and 
moved after the rate of about 6 degrees a day, that 
it's motion ſhould ſuddenly decreaſe ſo much as that 
from November the 23d to December 5th, to move 
but 7 xz degrees, and conſequently in the middle 
part of that time (ſuppoſe at November 29th or 
zoth), to move at the rate of leſs than 4 a degree a 
day, and this while the comet is going towards the 
ſun, and fo has it's real motion continually accelera- 
ted, is very odd, and makes me queſtion Father 
Gallet's obſervations, on which the 3 of 
but one comet leans. And then that motion 
ſhould as ſuddenly increaſe, ſo as from December 
6th to December 1 2th, that is, in fix days to move a 
ſign and a half, and conſequently in the middle of 
that time (ſuppoſe at December gth), to move after 
the rate of g or 10 degrees a day at leaft, and this 
when the comet was gone much farther from us, is 
more odd than the former ; not to mention the ex- 
travagant deviation from a great circle, and cutting 
the Ecliptic twice. There is one thing which in- 
creaſes this difficulty, Mr Flamftead, December 1 oth, 
obſerved the tail of the comet to point between the 
ſhaulder and tail of Aquila, draw a line from thence 
to the ſun, and produce backwards the way, which 
the comet deſcribed afterwards, till it cut this line, 
and the interſection point will very nearly be the 
place of the comet Decembygzoth; this point is 
ſcarce fix degrees from the pace of it December 
12th, but about 40 d rom the place of the 
comet obſerved by Father Gallet, December 6th, 
hora 18. that is, December 7th, at 6 o'clock in the 
morning ; ſo that, if theſe comets were the ſame, it 
moved but 7 4 degrees from November 23d to De- 
cember 5th, that is, in 12 days; and then in it's re- 
ceſs from the earth, advanced it's motion on a ſud- 
den, ſo as to move 40 degrees from December 7th 
in the morning, to December 1th at night, that is, 
in three days and an half; and again, on a ſudden, 
in coming towards the earth, abated it's motion ſo 
as to move but 6 degrees or lefs, from December 
10th to December 12th. The good agreement be- 
tween Mr Flamſtead's and the Pariſian obſervations, 
proves them both ſufficiently accurate ; but I know 
not what to think of Father Gallet's. A ſcholar of 
our college, with ſome others, ſaw the comet in 
November ; about the middle of December one of 
our Fellows ſent for him, examined him about it, 
and he deſcribed to him, that it paſſed by Spica Vir- 
inis, towards the ſun. About a month fince I ſent 
for him, and upon a ſtrict examination he told me, 
that on Tueſday, November 16th, he ſaw the co- 
met at 4 o'clock in the morning, two degrees above 
yon's tail ; 
white than 


In the winter between 1676 and {/ 
grand propoſition, that, by a centripetal force reciprocally as the 
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Theory of Light and Colours, he al- 
ght thereto with a becoming ſpirit [A]. And the year following, at the 
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In 1680, he made ſeveral aſtronomical obſervations upon g:) See Origi- 


nal Lerters, 2 
before cited. 
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beſt of his remembrance it declined eaſtward. 
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it were directly over Spica, he ſaid it declitied 4 
I one fide, and but a little; - ove thy 
him if it was not above two degrees from 
if he was ſure the ſtar by it was Spica ; 
ſtar was ſuch a noted one, that he could 

en in it; and for the diſtance it was 


the ſtar, ſo that he reckoned it but about 


not be mi 
hard by 


two degrees from it, though he would not be poſi- 


tive but that it might be 4 or 5 degrees from it, a 
degree or two being eaſily miſtaken in judging by 
the eye ; but it was hard by Spica, and it's tail was 
long, and reached to the bright ſtar in the Lyon's 
tail. He ſaid farther, that four days after, on Sa- 
turday, November 2oth, he ſaw it again, a little 
before ſun riſe, advanced a good way from Spica to- 
wards the ſun. It's tail was not now viſible, except 
a few rays which went almoſt towards Spica. Nor 
did any ſtars but Spica appear, ſo that he could not 
ſay what fixed ſtars it was near, nor what it's place 
was, only he thought it was not far from the Eclip- 
tic ; taking a little perſpective out of his pocket, he 
viewed it, and ſaw it not like another ſtar, but like 
a little round cloud. I was the more ſcrupulous in 
examining this ſcholar, becauſe I know not what to 
make of theſe things, they not agreeing to the co- 
met of December. And when he ſaw me at a puz- 
zle, he was concerned, and added, that there were 
divers other ſcholars who ſaw it with him. Now 
how to reconcile the former part of this relation with 
Father Gallet, I know not, unleſs either he, or the 
ſcholar, have miſtaken a day or two. And yet they 
will not agree ; for by the poſition of the tail in 
the ſcholar's firſt obſervation one may conclude, that 
the comet was then on the north fide of the Ecliptic, 
and croſſed not the Ecliptic till after the zoth de- 
gree of Libra; whereas Father Gallet makes it croſs 
in the 8th degree. Further, one of our fellows, Dr 
Babington, between the 2oth and 27th of Novem- 
ber, and to the beſt of his memory, about the 22d 
or 23d day, at five a-clock in the morning, or be- 
tween five and fix, ſaw the tail of the comet ſhoot 
over King's college chapel, from eaſt to weſt ; it was 
a froſty morning, and a very clear and ſtarry ſky ; 
the head of the comet he ſaw not ; the tail ran from 
one end of the chapel to the other, juſt above the 
chapel riſing a little higher at the weſt end than at 
the eaſt. By conſidering the place where he ſtood, 
the chapel there appears about 20 degrees long, and 
ſtands almoſt full ſouth, declining a little to the weſt. 


* So that the tail ſhot a good way beyond the Meri- 
« dian weſtward, ſuppoſe 12 or 16 degrees at leaft, 


- 


and was 20 degrees long, beſides that part of the 
tail which ran from the eaft end of the chapel to the 
head of the comet, which ſeems to have been be- 
tween 20 and 30 more. The chapel there 

about 7 or 8 degrees high, and conſequent- 
ly the tail ſhooting juſt over the chapel, as he de- 
ſcribed it to me, could not be above 10 or 12 de- 
grees high where it cut the Meridian, nor above 14 
or 16, or at moſt 18 degrees high, at the weſt end ; 
whence it may be gathered, that it ſhot on through 
the beak of Corvus, cloſe under the cup, to ſome 
degrees beyond the cup, or thereabouts ; and conſe- 
quently, that the head (which was either under the 
Horizon, or ſo near it, that the Doctor could not ſee 
it for buildings), was advanced conſiderably farther 
in ſouthern latitude than Father Gallet makes it at 
any time; and ſo probably within a few days after, 
this might go ſo far ſouthward as to be ſeen by us 
no more. At leaſt it may hence be ſuſpected, that 
Gallet's laſt obſervations make the ſouth latitude 
ſomething too little ; perhaps, if enquiry be here- 
after made of thoſe which come from beyond the 
Line, ſomething further may be learned of this co- 
met. And if Mr Flamſtead examine Cuthbeard, 
and others, who ſaw it in November, he may, per- 
haps, gather ſomething from them. One circum- 
ſtance there is for evincing two comets, that in No- 
vember had a brighter head than the other, as the 
ſcholar aforeſaid told me; and this circumſtance 
evinces, that it was eafily ſeen November 29th, 
when daySreak was ſo far advanced, that neither 
the tail, nor any flars, but thoſe of the firſt magni- 


NE VT O N. 
However, the conſequences of the theory of centripetal and centrifugal forces being the 
ſubje& of much enquiry about this time, he received a letter from Mr Hook, explaining 
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tude, could be ſeen. Mr Flamftead ingeniouſly gives 
a reaſon why comets uſually verge from ſouth to 
north, but I ſuſpect the phanomenon. Thoſe which 
go ſouthward are ſeldom diſcovered till they be 
ready to croſs the Ecliptic, and then turning their 
tail downwards are obſcured by the thick air near 
the Horizon, fo as to be little ſeen afterwards ; 
which makes them rarely noted by the vulgar, or re- 
corded by the Ancients, who ſet down only the 
more famous ones. Since comets have been more 
ſtrictly looked after, there have as many gone ſouth- 
ward as northward. For of the nine comets which 
appeared in the years 1647, 1652, 1661, 1664, 
1665, 1666, 1667, 1680, five, if I miſtake not, 
went ſouthward, namely, thoſe of the years 1647, 
1665, 1666, 1667, and the former of the year 
1680 ; and, I think, I may add a fixth one of thoſe 
two, which, anno 1652, were ſeen in the Weſt- 
Indies, whereof but one was ſeen in our parts. 80 
then more comets have of late gone ſouthward than 
northward, and yet theſe appeared ſo little to us, 
that had they been in former ages, ſcarce any but 
that of 1665 would have been recorded. Mr Flam- 
ead gives an ingenious gueſs at the reaſon of the 
comet's atmoſphere, by ſuppoſing the comet covered 
over with water, and” conſequently more vapours 
raiſed than in our planets ; but our earth is half co- 
vered over with water, and ſo is the moon in a man- 
„and were they covered all over, their atmo- 
ſpheres therefore would not be more than doubled ; 
whereas the comet's atmoſphere is ſome hundreds, 
not to ſay thouſands, of times greater in proportion 
to the body. And the atmoſphere being ſo vaſt, it 
is moſt probable that near the body of the comet it 
is thicker and groſſer than ours in the moſt fo 
miſty days we have; and conſequently, that the ſun 
never ſhines diſtinctly through it, nor we diſtinguiſh 
the more and leſs lucid parts of the body through it. 
For if the atmoſphere was ſo thick that the limb of 
the body could not be ſeen through it diſtinctly, 
much leſs could the fainter and ſmaller lineaments of 
land and fea, which even in our planets (Jupiter, 
Mars, Venus, &c.), whoſe atmoſpheres are fine and 
thin, and limbs appear diſtin, is ſcarce diſcernable. 
This is the ſum of what I can think of, to obj 
which, I preſume Mr Flamſtead will aot be diſpeaſed 
with, it being an advantage for any man to have a 
proſpe& of what objections lie againſt him before he 
divulge his thoughts, that ſo he may frame and pro- 
pound them in the beſt manner ; befides theſe things, 
which ſeem obnoxious to ſome objections, there are 
ſome other parts of his theory, which I eaſily ap- 
prove, and think it will be hard to object againſt, 
as that the tail of the comet is a thin vapour ; that 
it riſes from the atmoſphere about the head ; that 
the action of the fun's light conduces to raiſe it; 
that it ſhines not by it's own light, but only by re- 
flexion of the ſun's light; and that the atmoſphere 
about the head ſhines alſo by the ſun's light, though 
not altogether by it. But I am too tedious. I 
would gladly know, whether on December 12, when 
Mr Flamſtead firſt eſpied the head of the comet, 
he could ſee it ſo near the ſun with his naked eyes, 
or only through glaſſes, and to a ſtar of what mag- 
nitude he thinks-it might then be compared. Alfo, 
whether he allowed for refraction in computing it's 
place at that time; alſo, what ftars the middle of 
the tail paſſed through, and was directed towards, 
upon the 1oth, 11th, 12th, 15th, and 21ſt days, 
for I did not then mind it. I am told the tail on 
the 12th day, went to the bill of Cygnus; on the 
15th to the Ancon Ale Auſtrinæ Cygni, but Mr Flam- 
ſtead can inform me better, I would gladly know 
what day alſo he ſaw the comet with little gly mpſes 
of light ſparks, and whether he ſaw it ſo any more, 
before or after, and what variations he obſerved in 
the body, as to it's light and dark parts. Cyſalus 
and Hevelius deſcribe great and perpetual variations, 
but I had rather rely on Mr Flamſtead's authority. 
I would enquire alſo, whether the faid lucid points 
in the body were alſo over the head, or only in that 
hemiſphere towards the ſun ; and whether he could 
perceive that Hemiſphere towards the ſun any more 
lucid than the oppoſite hemiſphere ; and mn 
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what muſt be the line deſcribed 
diurnal motion of the earth, 
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a falling body, ſuppoſed to be moved circularly by the 
perpendicularly by the power of gravity ; wherein he 
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thinks of Hevelias's obſervations of the phenomena * the ſun: I apprehend nothing from thence ; for I 
of the head. But I fear I ſhall be troubleſome. On am told the tail extended beyond the ſphere of 


Friday laſt I ſaw the comet near the weſtern of the 
two ſtars, in the left foot of Perſeus ; and laſt night 
I ſaw it again. It paſſes in a line about half a de- 
to the north fide of the two ftars, and Satur- 
* was got over againſt the weſtern of them.—I 
noted it's poſition to the teleſcopical ſtars, but have 
not yet determined the poſition of the ſtars, one 
among another, and ſo cannot yet be accurate in de- 
ſcribing it's place. But by this groſs deſcription Mr 
Flamſtead will eafily find it, if he have not yet ſeen 
it fince the laſt moon; but it is now grown fo faint, 
that to ſee it well, he muſt give his glaſs a large 
aperture. After another clear night or two he may 
command the obſervations I have made fince the laſt 
full moon, together with thoſe I ſhall further make, 
to compare with his own if he pleaſe. In the be- 
inning of January the whole coma of the comet 
— to me to be about 12/ or 15/ broad; but I 
could not obſerve the diameter of the body, or nut, 
in the center of the coma, if Mr Flamſtead obſerved 
it, the communication would be grateful. But 
chiefly, I would beg of him a deſcription (in words) 
of the poſition of the tail to the fixt ſtars, Decem- 
ber 10th, 11th, 12th, 15th, and 21ſt; for by a 
thought which came into my mind to day, I hope 
there may be ſomething gathered from that. I have 
been too tedious, and ſhall add no more, but my 
thanks to Mr Flamſtead for the kind communication 
of his philoſophical notions. 


Cambridge, I. Newton.“ 


The following letter was likewiſe wrote upon the 


ſame occaſion, and is a further confirmation of what 


is aſſerted in the text. 
SIR, Trinity College, April 16, 1681. 
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It is now almoſt three weeks fince, upon my re- 
turn from a journey, I received yours. By ſome in- 
diſpoſition, and other impediments, I have deferred 
anſwering you longer than I intended, For I was 
deſirous to return you quicker thanks for your kind 
communications, The compliments you are pleaſed, 
out of extreme kindneſs, to give me, might better 
have ſuited with yourſelf from me ; nor do I think 
it ſuits with me to judge of an hypotheſis after your 
thoughts upon it. I only propounded objections for 
you yourſelf (if you had not thought on them be- 
fore) to judge farther of it by, which therefore be- 
ing deſigned only for your uſe, I forbear to urge far- 
ther, and ſhall only ſpeak to the queſtion of two 
comets. The miſtake about the date in Pere 
Gallet's obſervations, was in the copy I received of 
them. In the title it was writ ſtylo veteri ; and ac- 
cordingly the obſervations, all but the two laſt, were 
altered from the new ſtyle to the old one, and put 
November 17, 18, 21, 24, 25, December 6, 7. and 
the like alteration from the new to the old ſtyle had 
the French obſervations under them. I perceive that 
the ſcholar, in his obſervation on the tranſit of the 
comet by Spica, was miſtaken in the time, he recol- 
lected it only by circumſtances, and, it ſeems, told 
me November 16th for November 19th. In your 
argument from the elongations, if you eſtimate the 
motion of the comet not in the Ecliptic, but in the 
line of it's proper motion (as I think ſhould be done), 
you will find ſome difference between November and 
December, but that is not material, the apparent ce- 
lerity depending on the earth's diſtance from the co- 
met at thoſe times, and ſo whether equal or unequal 
being but accidental. You ſeem to think the way of 
the comet wider than in your ſcheme, and ſo do I; 
for I apprehend the comet in Mr Halley's and your 
firſt obſervations, December 8, 10, 11, and 12, to 
have been remoter from us than the ſun, and about 
January 2. to have been as far from the ſun as the 
earth was, and it's heliocentric place then to have 
been, Gemini 9 degr. with north latitude 19 or 
29 degr. or thereabouts. But you are afraid the 
long tail will not admit the comet's paſſing beyond 
VOL. V. No. 269. 
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Mars — the whole appearance of the comet, 
and ſo was long enough to appear in the beginning 
of December, as along as it dig. Nor was the ap- 
parent length of it, at that time, any way enor- 
mous, but conſonant to the law it obſerved all De- 
cember ; for the tail all that month (and by my 
obſervation ſome time in January) ended at a great 
circle which cut the Ecliptic in Sagittarius 19 + de- 
grees, at an angle of about 52 degrees. Now if 
the December comet was beyond the ſun in the be- 
ginning of December, the comets of November and 
December could hardly be the ſame for this reaſon. 
Let E DF repreſent the line of the comet moved 
in; S the ſun; CD the axis of that line paſſing 
through the ſan; D it's vertex, or perihelion of the 
comet; and AB the plane of the Ecliptic croſſed by 
the axis in S. By contemplating the figure, you will 
perceive the vertex or perihelion D, was on the 


ſouth fide the Ecliptic z and conſequently fince the 
comet croſt the Ecliptic about the third, or at lateft 
the fourth of December, it was in D a little before 
that time, viz. above half a day before, for the an- 
gle DSB was about 6 or 8 degrees at leaſt, but in 
conjunction with the ſun it was December 9. So 
then in ng from D to conjunction, there were 
ſcarce leſs than fix days ſpent. But in the hypothe- 
ſis the point D was oppoſite to the earth about De- 
cember 7, and conſequently December 9, was ſo 
near to oppoſition, that is, to conjunction with the 
ſun, that the comet in paſſing thence to conjunction 
could not have ſpent many hours. Again, drawing 
GSH perpendicular to C D, GS being equal to 
S H ſhould have had as much latitude in H as in G. 
In paſſing from conjunction to G it muſt have ſpent 
much more time than in paſſing from D to conjunc- 
tion, and conſequently, could not have been in G 
before the 12th day, if ſo ſoon; and ſoin G had 8 
or 9 degrees north latitude at leaſt. But in H by 
the Roman obſervations, as they are to the 
hypotheſis, could not have above a degree ſouth la- 
titude. If the comet turned ſhort of the ſan, ſap- 
poſe in the line PQR, the difficulties are thereby 
ſomething diminiſhed, but I think not taken of. 
The point 4, or vertex of the figure deſcribed by 
the comet, was in conjunction with the ſun Decem- 
ber 7, the comet in conjunction December ; there- 
fore the comet's conjunction happened on that fide 4 
towards 3. The comet was in 6 (like the point 
where it croſt the Ecliptic) December 3, or 4, there- 
fore it ſpent five or fix days in paſſing from 6 to a 
point between b and 4, which ſpace, by the hypo- 
theſis, is yet ſo little that the comet could not 

many hours in paſſing it. And I think too, the 
ſouth latitude, though it could not be ſo great as 
the north, yet it ought to have been than 
the Roman obſervations, November 26 and 27, make 
it. But whatever there be in theſe difficulties, this 
ſways moſt with me, that to make the comets of 
November and December one, is to make that onde 
paradoxical. Did it go in ſuch a bent line, other 
comets would do the Fike, and yet no ſuch thang was 


8 in them, but rather the contrary. 
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(bb) In a letter 
to Dr Halley, 
d>ted July 27, 
1686, Sir Iſaac 
a:knowledges he 
learnt this from 
Mr Hoole, and 
ſays it was the 
only thing be did 
learn, upon the 
combination of 
theſe two ma- 
tions, from him. 
Original Letter?, 


ii) Preface to 
Pemberton's 
View of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Philo- 


ſophy. 


9255 Com. Epiſt. 
0. LXXI. 


24) Mr New- 
(867 theory of 


conſequence that 
muſt ariſe from 
any ſuch theory, 


that be places the 


comets without 
the verge of the 
ſolar ſy ſtem. 
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ſhewed, that it would not be a ſpiral line, but an eccentrical elliptoid, ſuppoſing no 


reſiſtance in the medium; but, in caſe of reſiſtance, it would be an eccentric ellipti-ſpiral, 
which, after many revolutions, would reſt in the center at laſt ; and that the fall of the 


body would not be directly eaſt, but to the ſouth-eaſt, and more. to the ſouth than the 


eaſt (bb). This letter put Mr Newton upon enquiring what was the real figure in which 


ſuch a body moved; and this enquiry gave occaſion to his reſuming his former thoughts | 


concerning the moon (i i). And Picart having not long before, viz. in 1679, meaſured 
a degree of the earth, by uſing his meaſures the moon appeared to be retained in her orbit 
purely by the power of gravity, and conſequently that this power decreaſes- in the dupli- 
cate proportion of the diſtance, as he had formerly conjectured. Upon this principle he 
found the line deſcribed by a falling body to be an ellipſis, the center of the earth being 
one focus; and finding by this means, that the primary planets really moved in ſuch orbits 
as Kepler had gueſſed, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee, that this enquiry, which he had 
undertaken at firſt out of meer curioſity, could be applied to the greateſt purpoſes. Here- 
upon, he drew up near a dozen propoſitions relating to the motion of the primary planets 
about the ſun, which were communicated to the Royal Society in the latter end of the year 
1683 (K). The beſt mathematical wits were engaged upon this ſubject; and, amon 


others, Mr Halley, in 1683-4, having proved the duplicate proportion in general — 
Kepler's ſeſquialterate ratio, found himſelf, as well as the reſt, not able to carry the 
demonſtration through all the particulars. Thus baffled, he applied firſt to Sir Chriſto- 
pher Wren and Mr Hook; but meeting with no ſatisfaction from them, reſtleſs as he 
was to puſh if poſſible this purſuit, as well as all others, in which he heartily engaged to a 
degree of perfection, he took a journey in Auguſt to Cambridge, in order to conſult 
Mr Newton. Our author preſently informed him, that he had abſolutely completed the 
much deſired demonſtration ; and Mr Halley receiving it from him in November, made 


8 him 


The comets of 1665, 1667, and others, which 
© moved towards the ſun, or ſome of them at leaſt, 
* had they twiſted about the ſun, and not proceeding *« 
on forward, gone away behind him, they would 
have been ſeen again coming from him. The many * 13, by 12/. The greateſt difference being in ja- 
* which have been ſeen advancing from the ſun, or nuary 13, it may, perhaps, be worth your while to 
© ſome of them at leaſt, would have been ſeen in the examine your own obſervations of that day before 
former part of their courſe advancing towards him, you publiſh it. I made an obſervation about that 
© had that former part been performed not in the line time, which, though inferior in accurateneſs to ei- 
* of the latter part, ſhooting on backwards towards *« ther of your's, yet may poflibly give ſome light into 
* the regions beyond the ſun, but twiſting about him the difference between you. Namely, January 11, 
Y — any hand. Thoſe which were ſeen both I obſerved at 4 an hour paſt 7, that the comet, the 
before and after their peribelions, as the comets of « firſt of the 3 ſtars in the mouth of the North Fiſh, 
* 1472, 1556, 1580, and 1664, would not, as they noted & by Bayerus, and the bright ſtar in the north 
did, have begun in one part of the heavens and 


horn of Taurus, were in a right line; and ſo were 
ended in the oppoſite part, going through almoſt a the comet, and the bright ſtars in the ſhoulder and 
ſemi-circle, with motion firſt flow, then ſwift, then «© head of Andromeda. At half an hour paſt eight, 


* ſlow again, as if done in a right line, had it been the faid ſtar, in the mouth of the fiſh, was diſtant 
done in ſuch a line as the hypotheſis puts. Let but 


about 12/ 4, or 13/ from the comet; and that di- 
the comet of 1664 be conſidered, where the obſer- * ſtance ſubtended an equicrural rectangular triangle, 


whoſe equal ſides OY the right-angle, 
were the line which the comet deſcribed by it's mo- 


other obſervations. The Parifian obſervations compa- 
red with your's ſeem to have too much longitude, 
namely, December 29, by about 6/ ; January 4 and 6, 


* vations were made by accurate men. This was ſeen « 
long before it's perihelion, and long after, and all 
the while moved (by the conſent of the beſt Aſtro- 
nomers) in a line almoſt trait ; ſo near was the line 
to a trait one, that Monfieur Azout, on ſuppoſition 
that it was an arch of a great circle about the Dog- 
flar (as Caflini gueſſed, and Azout was willing ſhould 
be believed), or rather a ftrait one (as (24) the ob- 
viouſneſs of the hypotheſis, eaſineſs of the calcula- 
tion, and number of obſervations on which it was 
founded, makes me ſuſpect), did from theſe obſerva- 
tions predict the motion to the end, without very 


tion, and a perpendicular let fall from the ſaid ſtar 
in the Fiſh's meuth on that line ; whence the fides 
of the triangle were about 9', as I alſo judged by 
obſervation. At 9g a-clock the comet and ſaid ſtar, 
in the Fiſh's mouth, had equal altitude. At half an 
hour paſt ten, a perpendicular let fall from the ſtar 
on the line deſcribed by the comet, fell on the co- 
met; whence the comet was then in it's leaſt di- 
ſtance from the ſtar, which diſtance by obſervation 


« 
c 
c 
c 
« 
4 
* 

* was about 9g/. Theſe diſtances I meaſured, only by 
conſiderable error. But you aſk why the comet of viewing the comet and ftar, through a three foot 
November ſtaid ſo long in the ſame ſouthern lati- * perſpettive which magnified much, and comparin 
tude, if it turned not back? I am not ſatisfied that / their diſtance to the whole ſpace the perſpeQive too 
it did ſo. I fear it would be hard to warrant any * in (for at that time I had no better way), though 
of the obſervations of that comet to leſs than a de- * afterwards when the comet grew dimmer, I fitted 
gree ; and why then might it not have, in the time * 7 foot tube, with a ſcrew compaſs, by which 
of the Canterbury obſervation, between one and two * traced it 'till March the gth. If the place of the 
degrees north latitude, and afterwards croſſing the * ſaid flar in the Fiſh's mouth, were accurately known 

iptie about the beginning of the Roman obſerva- * (as it may be a month or two hence), the place of 
tions, as Gallet makes it, and from thence advanc- * 
6 


ing continually ſouthward, arrive to between one 
and two degrees of ſouth latitude, at the end of the 
Roman. our obſervation of December 12, by 
your laſt correction, is become much more agreeable 
to the phænomenon of the tail, than before, and yet 
I fear is not altogether right. I ſuſpect (if you are 
ſure there was no error committed in taking it's di- 


readily be given. And I think, in the obſervation, 
I erred not in a minute, at moſt not 24; but whe- 
ther it be worth the while for adjuſting that little 
difference between you and the Frenchmen, to ob- 
ſerve the place of the ſtar, I know not. Sir, with 
my repeated thanks to you for your kind commu- 


* 
* 
- 


nications, 
flance from Venus) that Venus had ſome minutes 
more longitude than in your reckoning. In your I reſt, 
* obſervations laſt ſent, the comet of January 10, is | 
+ put in Taurus 20 degrees, 42/; in a former copy Your moſt affectionate friend and ſervant, 
in Taurus 20 degrees, 49/ . That of Taurus 20 4 


* degrees, 49/ 1, ſeems to correſpond beſt with your If. Newton (25). 


. [0] His 


by about 30 or 4'; January 8, by 7/ or &; January | 


the comet, in the time of theſe obſervations, would 


Original 
(25) 0 op 


* Maſter of the 
Mathematical 

{choo] at Chriſt's 
hoſpital, London. 


+ Aſterwards 
Earl of Halifax. 


(26) Birch's 
Hiſtory of the 
Royal Society, 
Val. IV. p. 370. 


27) Life of Mr 
Wharton, 
prefixed to the 
firſt volume of 
his Sermons. 


(23) Birch's 
Hiſtory of the 
Royal Society, 
Vol. Iv. p 


479, 480. 


| Sir Joſeph 
Williamſon was 
then Secretary of 

iſtories of 
Eogland, 
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him a ſecond viſit atCambridge, where he 


T O N. 


got his conſent with ſome difficulty to have it entred 
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in the regiſter books of the Royal Society [0 J. After which, by Mr Halley's importunity, ei 


and the requeſt of that Society, our author was prevailed with to finiſh the work. 
third book being only a corollary of fome propoſitions in the firſt, was then drawn up 


in the popular way, with a deſign to publiſh it in that form with the other two (71). 
But the manuſcript being preſented with a dedication to the Royal Society, in April 1686, 


Mr Hooke very injuriouſly infiſted upon his having demonſtrated Kepler's problem befofe 


5 the Principia, 
firſt edition. 
This popular 
was pub- 
after ouf 
author's death, 
under this ti 
The Syſtem 


by him 


our author [P]; whereupon, rather than be involved again in controverſy; he determined —— 410, 
| to 


[O] His demonſtration Fa entered in the regiſter 
books of the Royal Society.] The reaſon of Sir laac's 
unwillingneſs to have it regiſtered ſeems to be, that he 
had not yet finiſhed his whole deſign, as appears from 
the following paſſage in a letter from him to Mr Aſton, 
then Secretary, dated at Cambridge, Feb. 23, 1684-5, 
where he writes thus : * I thank you for entering in 
* your regiſter my notions about motion; I deſigned 
© them for you before now, but the examining ſeveral 
things has taken a greater part of my time than [ 
expected, and a great deal of it to no purpoſe : and 
now I am to go into Lincolnſhire for a month or fix 
weeks, afterwards I intend to finiſh it as ſoon as I 
can conveniently.” 

In this letter our author mentions a de of 
erecting a philoſophical ſociety at Cambridge, which 
had been puſhed forward by Mr Paget ®, when he 
was laſt there, with whom himſelf had concurred, and 
engaged Dr [Henry] More to be of the ſociety ; and 
that others were ſpoken to partly by him, and partly 
by Mr Charles Montague 1. But that, adds he, which 
* chiefly daſhed the buſineſs, was the want of perſons 
willing to try experiments; he, whom we chiefly 
« relied on, refuſing to concern himſelf in that kind. 
And more, continues he, what to add further about 
* this buſineſs I know not, bat only this, that I ſhould 
be very ready to concur with any perſons for pro- 
* moting ſuch a defign, ſo far as I can do it without 
* engagin the loſs of my own time in thoſe things 
c (26) . maſt be obſerved alſo, that part of this 
time was taken up in reading private lectures in Ma- 
thematics, to a ſelect company of ſtudents, in his own 
chamber (27). 

[P] The manuſcript being ſent to the Royal Society, 
Mr Hooke infified on his having demonſirated Kepler's 
problem before our author.) We have the following 
particulars of this affair, at a meeting of the Royal 
Society, April 23, 1686, Sir John Hoſkyns being de- 
fired to take the chair. Dr Vincent preſented to the 
Society a manuſcript treatiſe, intituled, Philoſophie 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica, and dedicated to 
the Society by Mr Iſaac Newton, wherein he gives a 
mathematical demonſtration of the Copernican hypo- 
theſis, as propoſed by Kepler, and makes out all the 
phenomena of the celeſtial motions, by the only ſup- 
poſition of a gravitation towards the center of the ſun, 
decreaſing as the ſquares of the diſtances therefrom re- 
ciprocally. It was ordered that a letter of thanks be 
written to Mr Newton, and that the printing of his 
book be referred to the confideration of the council ; 
and that in the mean time the book be put into the 
hands of Mr Halley, to make a report thereof to the 


council (28).“ In purſuance to this order, at another 


meeting, May 19, Sir Joſeph Williamſon, Vice-Prefi- 
dent, in the chair, it was ordered that Mr Newton's 
Philoſophie Naturalis Principia Mathematica, be print- 
ed forthwith, in quarto, in a fair letter; and that a 
letter be written to him to ſignify the Society's reſolu- 
tion, and to deſire his opinion as to the print, volume, 
cuts, &, Accordingly Mr Halley wrote to him, on 
the 22d of May, the following letter: 


* Your incomparable treatiſe, intituled, Ph;loſophie 
© Naturalis Principia Mathematica, was, by Dr Vin- 
* cent, preſented to the Royal Society on the 23th 
« paſt, and they were ſo very ſenſible of the great ho- 
© nour you have done them by your dedication, that 
they immediately ordered you their moſt 
* thanks, and that the council ſhould be ſummoned 
to conſider about the printing thereof. But by reaſon 
of the Prefident's attendance upon the King |, and 
the abſence of our Vice · Preſidents, whom the — 
* weather has drawn out of town, there has not fince 
* been any authentic council to reſolve what to do in 


the matter, ſo that on Wedneſday laſt, the ſociety 


in their meeting, judging that ſo excellent a work 
ought not to have it's publication any longer delay- 


ed, reſolved mn it at their own c „ in 2 
large quarto, and a fair letter; and that this their 


c 

o 

4 

4 

* reſolution ſhould be fignified to you, and your opi- 

nion thereon be defired, that ſo it might be gone 

* about with all ſpeed. I am intrufted to look after 

the printing of it, and will take care that it ſhall be 

« performed as well as poſſible ; only I would firſt T Accordingly be 
* have your directions in what you ſball think neceſ- _ 1 
* ſary for the embelliſhing thereof, and ly, had net leifure to 
whether you think it not better, that the ſchemes publiſh the Phi- 
* ſhould be enlarged, which is the opinian of ſore lofophical Tran» 
here; but what you fignify as your defire, ſhall be n. 

* punQually obſerved. | 

* There is one thing more that I ought to inform 
you of, viz. that Mr Hooke has ſome 


in due time; 
which, being 
made a handle of 
retenſions by his enemies, 

apon the invention of the rule of the decreaſe of — 
diſtances from the center. He ſays, you had the propoſed at 

notion from him, though he owns the demonſtration to 
of the curves generated thereby, to be wholly your 
own, How much of this is ſo, you know beſt ; as 
likewiſe what you have to do in this matter. Only 


c 

0 

« 

c 

c 

4 

4 

c 

* Mr Hooke ſeems to expe& you ſhoald make ſome 
c 

4 

4 

4 

4 

c 

o 


been 
his election in 
the 


mention of him in the ce, which it is poſſible 
you may ſee reaſon - I muſt beg 
pardon, that it is I that ſend you this ungrateful 
account ; but I thought it my duty to let you know 
it, that ſo you might act accordingly, being in 
myſelf fully ſatisfied, that nothing but the 
candour imaginable is to be expected from a 
perſon, who has of all men the leaſt need to borrow 
reputation. 


| 


Ia, Ke. (20). 4 


This injury was warmly reſented by Mr Newton, 
who, in anſwer to it, gave an account of what paſſed, 
in the letters between him and Mr Hooke ; and having 
expreſſed his ſatisfaction in Mr Halley's care and pro- 
poſals about printing his book, the latter in return 
ſent him a proof of the letter and paper intended for 
it. To which our author, in a letter dated from 
Cambridge, June 20, 1686, having ſufficiently ex- 
the vanity of Mr Hooke's pretenſions (30) he (39) See Mr 
concludes in theſe terms: * The proof you ſent me — [2 + 
© I like very well, I deſigned the whole to conſiſt of 
* three books; the ſecond was finiſhed laſt ſummer, | 
being ſhort, and only wants tranſcribing, and draw- 
ing the cuts fairly. Some new propoſitions I have 
* fince thought on, which I can as well let alone. 
© The third wants the theory of comers. In autumn 
* laſt, I ſpent two months in calculations to no ſe 
* for want of a good method, which made me after- 
* wards return to the firſt book, and enlarge it with 
* diverſe propoſitions, ſome relating to comets, others 
© to other things, found out laſt winter. The third 
I now deſign to ſuppreſs. Philoſophy is ſuch an 


- © impertinently litigious lady, that a man had as good 


* be ingaged in law-ſuits, as have to do with her. 
© I found it fo formerly, and now I am no ſooner 
* come near her again, but ſhe gives me warnin 
two firſt books, without the third, will not 
well the title of Philoſophiæ Naturalis 
—_—_ Mathematica; and, therefore, I had 
it to this, De Motu Corporum, libri duo. 
upon ſecond thoughts, I retain the former title. 
*Twill help the fale of the book, which I ought 
todiminiſh, now 'tis yours. The articles are with 
the largeſt to be called by tbat name, if you pleaſe 
you may change the word to /e&ions, though it be 
net material, In the firſt page, I firuck — 
* 


31) 16, Ibid, 


5 


29 


F 


to ſuppreſs the third book, *till his friends prevailed upon him to alter that reſolution, 
However, he was now convinced, that it would be beſt not to let it go abroad without 
put to the preſs 
mer 1686, under the care of Mr Halley, then Aſſiſtant- Secretary; and it came out about 
Midſummer 1687, under the title of Pbiloſophie Naturalis Principia Mathematica. 


ſtrict demonſtration. The book was 


* ä a * 
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by the Society ſoon alter Midſum- 


hence it appears, that this treatiſe, full of ſuch a variety of profound inventions, was com- 


poſed from ſcarce any other materials than the few propoſitions beforementioned [A] in 
the 


the words uti poſthac docebitur, 2s referring to the 
* third book ; 2 is all at preſent, — 
Your affectionate friend, 
Cambridge, and humble ſervant, 
June 20, 1886. 
" If. Newton. 


To this Mr Halley returned an anſwer, June 29, 
which begins thus: 


©.3 3 ; | 

I am heartily ſorry that in this matter, wherein all 
mankind ought to acknowledge their obligation to 
you, you ſhould meet with any thing that ſhould 
give you diſquiet ; or that any diſguſt ſhould make 
you think of deſiſting in your pretenſions to a lady, 
whoſe favours you have ſo much reaſon to boaſt of. 
Jis not ſhe, but your rivals envying your happineſs, 
that endeavour to diſturb your quiet enjoyment z 
which when you conſider, I hope, you will ſee 
cauſe to alter your reſolution, of ſuppreſſing your 
third book, there being nothing which you can 
have compiled therein, which the learned world 
will not be concerned to have concealed. Thoſe 
gentlemen of the Society, to whom I bave com- 
© municated it, are very much troubled at it, and 
* that this unlucky buſineſs ſhould have happened to 
give you trouble, having a juſt ſentiment of the 
* author thereof.” He then proceeds to give ſome 
convincing proofs, that Mr Hooke was not before 
him in the demonſtration, as he pretended, and that 
ſome of Mr Hooke's particular friends had even 
quarrelled with him for giving this diſturbance by 
thoſe pretenſions, and that all were of opinion Mr 
Newton ought to be conſidered as the firſt inventor 
(31). * What application he [Hooke] has made in 
private, continues Mr Halley, I know not; but 
« I am ſure that the Society have a very great ſatis- 
faction, in the honour you do them, by the dedi- 
* cation of ſo worthy a treatiſe. Sir, I muſt now 
* again beg you, not to let your reſentments run ſo 
* high, as to deprive us of your third book, wherein 
* the applications of your mathematical doctrine to 
the theory of comets, and ſeveral curious experi- 
ments, which, as I gueſs by what you write, ought 
to compoſe it, will undoubtedly render it acceptable 
to thoſe, who will call themſelves Philoſophers with- 
out Mathematics, which are much the greater num- 
ber. Now yeu approve of the character and paper, 
I will puſh on the edition vigorouſly. I have ſome- 
* times had thoughts of having the cutts neatly done in 
* wood, ſo as to ſtand in the page with the demon- 
* ſtrations. It will be more convenient, and not 
much more charge. If it pleaſe you to have it ſo, 
* I will try how well it can be done; otherwiſe I will 
have them in ſomewhat a larger fize, than thoſe you 
* have ſent up. 


"T7 —  # ww 


I am, 
*SIR, 
* Your moſt affectionate humble ſervant, 
E. Halley (3 2). 


Our author yielded to theſe earneſt ſollicitations at 
length, and his ſecond book being ſent to the Society, 


accompanied with a letter from him, was read, March 


2, 1686-7. The third book was alſo produced and pre- 
ſented to the Society, April 6, following. It contained, 
fay theſe minutes, the whole ſyſtem of celeſtial motions, 
as well of the ſecondary as primary planets, with the 
theory of comets ; which he illuftrates by the example 
of the great comet of 1680-1, proving that, which 
appeared in the morning, in the month of November 


preceding, to have been the ſame comet, that was 
obſerved in December and January in the evening 
(33)- 


From 


(33) Birch' 


[2] Was compoſed from ſearce any other material; Hiſtory of the 


than the few propofitions aforementioned.) We have 
already ſeen, in the 
of Mr Newton to Mr Halley, that the theory of 
comets was not completed till the beginning of the 
year 1686, and the following letters muſt needs be ac- 
ceptable, as they contain ſeveral particulars relating to 
the inveſtigation of that theory. 


To Mr Flamſtead. 
8 Cambridge, Sept. 19, 1685. 


J have been a great while indebted to you many 
thanks for your communications, and particularly for 
your laſt, about Saturn ; but imagining I ſhould have 
occaſion to trouble you again, I deferred, that I might 
not cumber you with more letters than were neceſſary. 
I have not yet computed the orbit of a comet, but 
am now going about it, and taking that of 1680 into 
confideration, it ſeems very probable that thoſe of 
November and December were the ſame comet. But 
I am at a loſs in the obſervations you ſent me of a 
Canterbury artificer made on Friday morning, Novem- 
ber 11, the comet being then in Virgo 12, with 2 
degrees north latitude. But November 11. fell on 
Thurſday, and in Caſſini's treatiſe of this comet the 
day of the month is November 13. If you have the 
day noted down, I beg the favour you would aſſure me 
which it is, I have a tranſcript of your obſervations, 
but comparing them with Caſſini's edition of them, 
I find ſome difference. Thus, December 21, in my 
tranſcript, the time of the obſervation is 6h. 31/; in 
one of your letters, dated January 3, which I have by 
me tis 40. 3c/ ; and in Caſſini's edition 5h. of. Decem- 
ber 24, in my tranſcript, the longitude Piſces 139. 100, 
the latitude 289. 1o/. ; in Caflini's edition the longi- 
tude Piſces 139. 10%, the latitude 289. 12. Decem- 
ber 30, in my tranſcript, the time of it 8. 4”. the 
longitude Piſces 175. 39/, the latitude 28*. 12/.; 
in Caſſini's edition the time is 8". 30/, the longitude 
Piſces 179. 51 2, the latitude 289. 14'. I have there- 
fore ſent you a copy of my tranſcript of your obſer- 
vations, begging the favour that you would correct it 
by your originals, and then return it to me again. 
And if you think any of them more exact than others, 
pray do me the favour to ſet a mark at thoſe. I would 
alſo gladly know, whether the time you ſet down in 
theſe obſervations be the equated time, or only the 
true time by the ſun's courſe. My calculation of the 
orbit will depend only on three obſervations ; and if 
I can get three at convenient diſtances exact to a minute 
or leſs, I hope the orbit will anſwer exactly enough, 
not only to the obſervations of December, January, 
February, and March, but alſo, to thoſe of Novem- 
ber, before the comet was conjoyned with the ſun. 
I obſerve, that in the French obſervations, by neg- 
lecting to allow for the motion between the times of 
the two obſervations, from whence the comet's place 
is calculated, there is ſometimes an error of two or 
three minutes created. I perceive by your tide-tables 
you have been curious upon that ſubject, which makes 
me hope that you can tell me how much the perpen- 
dicular riſe and fall of the ſpring-tides,about the ſolſtices, 
is greater than the like riſe or fall of the neap or quar- 
ter tides, at the ſame time of the year ; ad ett how 
much the one is greater the other, at the equi- 
noxes. I beg the favour alfo, that you would ſet the 
longitudes and latitudes ta the ſtars in the other 
incloſed paper, and alſo the diſtances to the ſtars on 
the other fide the ſame paper, as many of them as 
you have ready by you ; and note the times your 
longitudes are adjuſted to. Pray add alſo the places 
and diſtances of The three ſtars in the mouth of Equuleus, 
called by Bayerus J and J, whereof is a double 
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N the ſpice of eighteen months (mm). The ſecond edition, with great additions and im- 
| provements by the author, was printed at Cambridge in 1713, 4to. under the —— 
: 0 


one. Sir, I give you a great deal of trouble pre- 
ſaming upon your goodneſs, and begging your pardon 
for my preſumption. If it ſhall ever lie in my power 
to ſerve you as mach, pray, command me, and 1 thall 
be glad of the occation. 


I am 


both Mr Halley and Mr Molyneux, who have ſeen 
them, inform me; ſo that I eſteem them better than 
any beſides publiſhed ; yet I have no great opinion 
of them; for towards the the latter end of it's ap- 
pearance, the comet was very difficultly obſervable, 
in the teleſcopes on my ſextant that are ſeven foot 


long; mach more muſt it be in theirs, that are ſcarce 
three. I have not yet attempted to reftify the places 
of the fixed ſtars, by reaſon that I am not furniſhed 
with ſo good an inftrument as I deſire, for obſerving 
their true diſtances from the pole. I have long been 


kept in hopes of an allowance for one; at laſt, being 
To Mr Iſaac Newton. tired with expectation, I made an arch of 135 de- 


grees ; near ſeven foot radius, for this purpoſe, at my 
SIR, The Obſervatory, Sept. 25, 1685. own expence. It coſt me near twenty pounds ; but 
Yours of the 19th irftant came to hand on Tueſday for want of ſubſtance and workmanſhip, which I could 
1:.&, Jam very glad to find by it, that you have the not allow, it anſwers not my expectation ſo fully, or 
motions of comets under conſideration. Hitherto, we well, as I defired ; ſo that next ſpring I am reſolved 
have only groped out the lines of their motion. If to make another cf the ſame dimenſions, in which my 
they may be reduced to a theory, it will be very dear bought experience has ſnewn me how the faults 
welcome news to us. As for the Canterbury obſerva- of this may be amended, Nevertheleſs, when the 
tion, it is a very coarſe one; I diſcourſed with the comet appeared, I rectified ſo many flars as I had 
perſon that made it, but found him a very ignorant made ule of in my obſervations, by my own meaſures 
well willer ; yet, I believe” his obſervations as good as taken with the ſextant, which I am confident are 
thoſe of Cellio, made at Rome, which, if | forget much better than the Tychonic. Theſe I give you 
not, I ſent you, I have here, included, given you here, if you have abſolute occaſion for more about 
part of a letter, I received from him concerning it, a fortnight hence, I ſhall be at leaſure to calculate 
whereby you will find the time, November 12th, at 5 them. At preſent, I am preparing for a journey to 
hours mane, Which is the 11th, 17 hours p. m. which my parſonage, about twenty-two miles from hence, 
clears the buſineſs. But for the place and latitude it was 


where I ſhall ſtay about ten days. I hope to be at 
got by ſetting of the diſtances on the globe. You may home again by Tueſday fortnight, I find but few of 
tee by one, whether the ſet diſtances give that place: 


the diſtances, you defire, in my books of obſervations. 
by my ſmall globe the latitude ſeems ſomething bigger, One of my aſſiſtants is ill, the other _— been but a 
near 3 degrees north. I have a German tract of 


little time with me is not very expert: I expect my 
Vimmerman's, wherein he gives the place of the firſt here to morrow, or Sunday night, and then I ſhall 
comet, obſerved November 72d, 18". 17/. in virgo, meaſure thoſe you want, which will be ſoon done, 
74 degr., of latitude ſouth 2 5 degr. ; and Nov. 23d, becauſe they all lie very conveniently in the evenings. 
18“. 5'., in Scorpius 11 3 degr. ; with 3 5 gr. latitude If I have clear weather you may expect them before 
alſo ſouth. He eſteems this the ſame we ſaw in De- I go into the country about Tueſday or Thurſday next. 
cember, occidental ; and theſe notes of his differ not I eſteem the places of the comet in my catalogue all 
more than a degree or two from Cellio'ss When the equally exact. I employed the ſame care in taking 
comet appeared in December Mr Halley was at Paris; all the diſtances ; and the calculations were all twice 
and to render his converſation more acceptable to our repeated. In the firit obſervation, November 12, the 
friends in their obſervatory, I ſent my obſervations comet was about 7 / degrees high; in which altitude 
of it, with it's places deduced from them as I obſerved ſome perſons may think the refractions variable; but 
them. The calculations were uſually made the next I don't think the alteration eaſily ſenſible ; for though 
morning, after the obſervation. When I had loſt the I have had very different refractions in the horizon, 
comet, in the following March, coming to examine yet when the ſun was three degrees high, I always 
the obſervations over again, I found the times had found the refraction fourteen minutes, not ſenſibly 
been misſtated, ſometimes a minute or two, but not more or leſs; and if it be conſtant here, much more 
oſten more, and that the effects of refraction ought at twice the height. I have not minded the French 
to have been conſidered in ſome places where I had obſervations, nor conſidered, whether they had allowed 
regletted them I therefore repeated every calcula- for the motion of the comet betwixt two obſervations. 
tion allowing for refractions, and thence made the I took a courſe that always provided for that allowance. 
following table of it's places and latitudes, with which For, after I had meaſured it's diſtance from any two 
you will not wonder to find ſome few minutes different ſtars, I always repeated it from the firſt, and after- 
from the former I ſent you, or what I imparted to wards calculating it's place to the time of the middle 
Mr Halley and to Mr Caftini, printed from my letters obſervation, by the help of two extremes, found it's 
to him. I have not examined any of the French true diſtance from the firit ſtar at that time; not omit- 
obſervations to compare them with my own. The ting ſuch allowance for refraction as I ſaw reaſonable. 
radius of their inſtruments wherewith their diſtances I ſhall give you one nights notes of it, whereby you 
were taken, was not half mine, and for want of con- will eafily apprehend what care and circumſpection. 
venient contrivances they are difficult to manage, as I uſed in my proceſs. 


Your obliged, and humble ſervant, 


Iſaac Newton. 


/ 
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From theſe obſervations, I ſtate the true diſtance of place, as in tablet it is given. I may add, that 
the comet at 5h. 54/. (the middle time betwixt the conſidering the diſtances obſerved from the ſtar & in 
extreme obſcrvatious) from the wing of Pegaſus 18? , Andromeda, and comparing their difference in 2, 42. 
48. o. allowing 20% for the nag of that (interlapſed between the firlt and laſt of them) with 
diſtance by refraction, and from the bright ſtar of the comet's true motion in the ſame time, it is evident 


Aries, at that time 189. 13“ 40%. whence I find it's the parallaxis was very. mall, if got inſeafihle. 1 
VOL. V. No. CCLXX, 36 B ſorry 


it is pinch water, a little before 
; igheſt ſpring-tides betwixt four and 
. pet irregularity in the tides, as th 
happen by night or day ; but my habitation is 
remote from the water, I cannot conveniently obſerve 
"Tis, therefore, only a ſupicion, which may 
be corrected when I can obſerve them more con- 
venie ntly. 


To Mr Flamſtead. 


rere 
thanks. Your obſervations of the comet bei 
» will fave me a great deal of pains. I 

to give you farther trouble at preſent, 
while, I believe I may have occafion to beg 
aſſiſtance. My queſtion about the flux 
the ſea, was concerning the quantity, 
viz. how much the afflux or perpen- 
t of the water is at the new and 
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than at the quarters, about the time of the 
ing · tides are leaſt ; and alſo how 
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opby in that univer- 


Trin. Coll. Decemb. 


30 1. 1680. 
A good new year to you. 
Your moſt obliged friend to ſerve you, 
If. Newton." 
To Mr Flamſtead. 
SIR, 


* Whilſt I was concerned that you ſhould be ſo long 
without the fight of thoſe papers, I received a letter 
from Mr Pagit, by which I underſtood he has been 
I am writing to him to tranſ- 
you as ſoon as he has a convenient 
ty. In my laſt I made an allowance for the 


had numbers for Ju- 
pier, by which I underſtand db views is ; 

. But, I am fill at a loſs for Saturn. I have 
not at all minded Aſtronomy for ſome years, till on 
this occaſion, which makes me more to ſeek. I 
cannot meet with Haygens's book of Saturn. Mer- 
cator, and another or two which I have conſulted, 
leave me as wiſe as I was. I find Saturn's ring is, to 
his body, in breadth, as 9 to 4 ; and Huygens makes 
the ring in Saturn's neareſt diſtance 68 long at moſt, 
that is, in his mean diſtance from the ſun about 1“. 
But it is the dimenſion of the orbit of the Satelles 
about him that I want. Now I am upon this ſabje&, 
I would gladly know the bottom of it, before I 
liſh my papers. I believe you can tell me what Huy- 
gon — are, or, if there roy been any 
0 aſſigned more equally. For by Huygenius's 
large meaſures of Jupiter, I ſuſpect he may have aſ- 

the apparent diameter of the ring of Saturn too 
Your information about the error of Kepler's 


the ſeſquialtera proportion; for the influences of the 
hay woo not great enough, though I imagined 
— influence than your numbers deter- 
mine it. It would add to my ſatisfaction, if you 
would be pleaſed to let me know the long diameters 
of the orbits of Jupiter and Saturn, aſſigned by your- 
ſelf and Mr Halley in your new tables, that I may ſee 
how the ſeſquialtera proportion fills the heavens, toge- 
ther with another ſmall proportion which muſt be al- 
lowed for. I thank you for the places of the comet 
from the French obſervations, to the days you men- 
tioned. I do intend to determine the lines deſcribed 
by. the comets of 1664 and 1680, according to the 
inciples of motion obſerved by the Planets, and 
ſhould be glad of your help as to thoſe places of the 
latter, if I ſhall not give you too much trouble. 


SIR, 


I am, 
Your moſt obliged friend to ſerve you, 


To Mr Flamſtead. 


SIR, : 
* Your kind ſalutation of me by Mr Phillips is an 
addition to the ſeveral teſtimonies you have given me 
of 
or . He tells me, he apprehended by 
ſome of y coarſes, that you ſeen two of 
a new planets about Saturn. 1 
> 


will, and I cannot forbear to acknow- 
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r Tame 
it thoul 
1686 or 168, 


| Philoſophy by geometrical demonſtrations. The undertaking was begun by Des Cartes; (27) Such, for 


+ Founded on 
the dociri ne 
prime and ulti- 


mate ratioes, firſt 


introduced by 
bim, and for 
that reaſon is 
called The News 


tex: an Ceomat ry. 


(34) Original 
Letters, &c. 


(35) P. 56, 


„ difficult it would be to avoid it; but he had the reſolution to make the attempt, and he — 


1 
aw”; ftrates in ſynthetical manner. And Mr Leibnitz 27 
iz. in 1684. having not 


FL 
by the author, was of Henry - 
M. D. . This book, in which our author has built a new ſyſtem of Natural Philoſoph 
upon the moſt ſublime Geometry, did not meet at firſt with all the applauſe it deſerved, 
and was one day to receive (vn). Two reaſons concurred in producing this : 
Cartes had then got full poſſeſſion of the world [R]; his Philoſophy was, indeed, 
creature of a fine imagination (o o), gaily dreſſed in a tempting metaphorical ſtile (ↄ g 
he had given her likewiſe ſome of Nature's true features, and painted the reſt to a ſeem 


. : . : _ (rr) Des Mal» 
fore it required ſome time before the world could underſtand it: the beſt mathematicians zeur's preface, 
were obliged to ſtudy it with care before they could be maſters of it, and thoſe of a lower N > ute 


rank durſt not venture upon it, till encouraged by the teſtimonies of the moſt learned. pieces fur Js Pk 


But, at laſt, when it's worth came to be ſufficiently known, the approbation which had r d, 


* diſengaged from matter (rr). The general ſubject of the Principia is the doctrine of mo- b, «dit Am- 
tion, which is the moſt conliderable of all others for eſtabliſhing the firſt principles c 177% 


but, taking up with groſs experiments (s 5) without examination, he derived his conclu- —_— of 
ſions too haſtily : Mr Newton both ſaw the miſtake, and at the fame time how extremely 


balls ſtriking one 


and billiards, and 
alone had ſtrength to complete the execution. To this end, by experiments made with theſe too be ne- 
the moſt accurate exactneſs, and obſerved with the niceſt circumſpection and ſagacity, he tur wok them 
firſt diſcovers what are the real phænomena of motion ariſing from the natural powers of pon the com. 
gravity, elaſticity, the reſiſtance of fluids, and the like; whence he riſes, by the help of tis prindyia PR- 
his own ſublime Geometry Þ [SJ, to inveſtigate the true forces of theſe powers in nature, - - x" 


. Calculus Differentials, at the end of which are the fol- 
(who was lately here), I find till ſuſpicious of them, lowing words. Et bee quidem initia ſunt Geometric 
i cujuſdam ſublimioris ad difficillima ac pulcberrima que- 
two more. I was glad to hear them confirmed gue etiam mixte matheſros problemata pertingentis, ques 
by your obſervation. There is another thing ſaid to fine calculo differentiali aut fimili non temere qui, 
be obſerved of Jupiter by Caſſini long fince, namely, 8 tractabit Mr Newton added to that 
that his diameter from pole to pole is ſhorter than the following ſcholium. Ii /iteris que mibi 
from eaſt to weſt. If this were certain, it would con- cum Geometra peritiſimo G. G. Leibnitis amis abbinc 
duce much to the ſtating the reaſon of the preceſſion decem interce „ cum fignificaram me efſe compotem 
of the Equinox. But, I ſhall trouble you no further, method? determinandi maximas & minimas, ducendi 
than to aſſure you that, 


tione quot- 
uxiones inve- 


If. Newton (34). 

| terquam in verborum & notarum formaliz. 
[R) Des Cartes had then get full poſſeſſion of the mentum continetur in bec lemmate. By this paſ- 
world.) Dr Barrow, in his Opal (35), obſerves, that ſage our author lets the world underſtand, that in the 


Des Cartes was undoubtedly a very good and ingenious letters which he wrote to Mr Leibnitz 10 years 
man, and a real Philoſopher ; and one who ſeems to 


f 


(36), that is, June 13, and October 24th, 1676, he 
have brought thoſe aſſiſtances to that part of Philoſo- had informed him of his method, before Leibnitz had 
K relates to matter and motion, which per- mentioned his own, which he did not do till eight 

ps no other had done, that is, a great ſkill in Ma- then our 
thematicks ; a mind habituated both by nature and t to that invention, and 
cuſtom to profound meditation ; a judgment exempt which it is drawn up makes it ſo 
from all prejudices and popular errors, and furniſhed To thi i 


with a confiderable number of certain and ſele& 
riments ; a deal of leiſure ; entirely diſe 
by his own choice from the reading of uſeleſs books, 
and the avocations of life ; with an incomparable acute- 
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it's ſur · II. p. 7, 88. 
neſs of wit; and an excellent talent of thinking clear - where the 
ly and diſtinctiy, and expreſſing his thoughts with the the center ; 
utmoſt perſpicuity. | 


| 


[SJ By the he bis own 
n . our author lays 
down the principles of Fluxions, which be demon- 


ub 


long before * publiſhed the Elements of the the reſiſtance in fluids 
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and then from thoſe forces demonſtrates the other phznomena : particularly in ſetiling the 
ſyſtem of the heavens, he demonſtrates mathematically in the firſt book what are the ge- 
nuine effects of central forces, in all hypotheſes whatſo:ver that can be framed concerning 
the jaws of attraction; then, from Kepler's rules [T], and other aſtronomical and geo- 
graphical obſervations, he ſhews what the particular laws of attract ion are in nature, and 

that this attraction is every where the ſame as the terreſtrial gravity, by the force 
of which all bodies tend to the ſun, and to the ſeveral planets. Then, from other demon- 
ſtrations, which are alſo mathematical, he deduces the motion of the planets, the comets 
the moon, and the ſea. In the height of all theſe profound philoſophical reſearches, juſt before 
his Principia went to the preſs, the privileges of the univerſity being attacked by King James 
the Second, our author appeared among the moſt hearty defenders, and was, accordingly 
on that occaſion, appointed one of the Delegates to the High- Commiſſion Court (2 /) [U]; 
where the ſteady defence they made was fo unexpected by the Court, that the King 
thought proper to drop the affair. After this, he was choſen one of the univerſity repre- 
ſentatives for the Convention- Parliament in 1688 (), where he attended 'till it's diffolu- 


tion. 


Mr Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, ſat likewife for the firſt time in that 


Parliament, and, being bred at the ſame college (ww), was well acquiinted with our 
author's abilities; and undertaking the great work of recoining the money when he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer, he obtained of the King for Mr Newton, in 1696, 


the office of Warden of the Mint. 


This poſt put him in a capacity of doing ſignal ſcrvice 
in that affair, which was of ſo great importance to the nation. 


And three years after he 


was promoted to be Maſter of the Mint, a place, communibus annis, worth twelve or fifteen 
hundred pounds a year (xx), which he held 'till his death, Upon this promotion, he 
appointed Mr William Whiſton, then Maſter of Arts of Clare- Hall, his deputy in the 


Mathematical Profeſſorſhip at Cambridge, giving him the full profits of the place, 


locities of the bodies, as far as our author; but finding 
by experiment that the ſecond was more conformable 
to nature, he afterwards made ſome progreſs in that, 
'till he was ſtopt by not being able to execute to his 
wiſh, what related to the perpendicular deicent of 
bodies; not obſerving that the meaſurement ef the 
curve line he made uſe of to explain it by depended 
on the hyperbola ; which overſight may well be par- 
doned in that great man, conſidering that our author 
had not been pleaſed, at that time, to communicate 
to the public his diſcourſe of the quadrature of curves, 
founded on the method of fluxions; for without the 
uſe of that treatiſe, it is, I think, no injury even to 
our author's unparallelled abilities, to believe it would 
not have been eaſy for himſelf to have ſucceeded fo 
happily in this, and many other parts of his writings 
(38). 

[T] Kepler's rules] Theſe rules, founded upon 
the obſervations of Tycho Brahe, were th:ee, 1. That 
the ſame planets deſcribed about the ſun equal areas 
in equal times. 2. 'That in different planets the 
ſquares of the periodic times were as the cubes of the 
tranſverſe axes of their orbits. 3. That their orbits 
were undoubtedly oval, and probably ellipſes, the ſun 
being the common focus. From the firſt phænomenon 
our author demonſtrated, that the planets were attrac- 
ted towards the ſun in the center. From the ſecond, 
that the force of this attraction was reciprocally as the 
ſquares of the diſtances of the planets from this cen- 
ter; and then from this duplicate proportion he de- 


monſtrated the truth of Kepler's conjecture: in the 


(39) See his E- 
loge, p. 6. Paris, 
1728, 4to. 


(40) Hiſtory 
of his own 
Time, Vol. I, 
Pp: 697, £98, 
edit. Lond. 
$724, fol. 


third, that theſe orbits were actually ellipſes, the ſun 
being placed in the lower focus. We bave been more 
—— in explaining this matter, becauſe Monſieur 

ontenelle has given a very perplexed, not to ſay an 
erroneous, account of it (39); neither is it clearly 
ſtated by his remarker, in the Republic of Letters, for 
the year 1738. ; 

[U] Appointed one of their Delegates to the High- 
Commiſſion Court, where they made ſuch a defence, that 
the court dropt the affair.) We have the following ac- 
count of this matter from Biſhop Burnet (40). * The 
King ſent his letter of Mandamus to order F. Francis, 
an ignorant Benedictine Monk, to be received Maſter 
of Arts, once to open a way for letting them into the 
degrees of the Univerſity. The truth is, the King's 
letter was ſcarce ever refuſed in conferring deprees ; 
and when Ambaſſadors or foreign Princes came to 
thoſe places they uſually gave ſuch degrees to thoſe 
who belonged to them as were defired. 'The Mo- 
rocco Ambaſſador's Secretary, that was a Mahometan, 
had that degree given him; but a great diſtinction 
was made between honorary degrees given to ſtrangers, 
who intended not to live among them, and thoſe given 
10 ſuch as intended to ſettle among them. For every 


and 
NOT 


Maſter of Arts having a vote in the Convocation, they 
reckoned that if they gave this degree, they mult give 
all that ſhould be pretended to, on the like authority, 
and they knew all the King's prieſts would be let in 
upon them, which might occaſion, in preſent, great 
diſtraction and contention amorg them, and in time 
they might grow to be a majority in Convocation, 
which is their Parliament. They refuſed the Manda- 
mus with great unanimity, and with a firmneſs that 
the Court had not expected from them. New, and 
repeated orders, with ſevere threatnings in caſe of diſ- 
obedience were ſent to them; and this piece of rail- 
lery was every where ſet up, that a Papiſt was reckon- 
ed worſe than a Mahometan, and the King's letters 
were leſs conſidered than the Ambaſſador from Mo- 
rocco had been. Some feeble or falſe men of the uni- 
verſity tried to compound this matter, by granting this 
degree to Father Francis, but enacting at the ſame 
time, that it ſhould not be a precedent for the future, 
for any other of the like nature ; this was not givea 
way to. For it was faid, that in all ſuch caſes the 
obedience that was once paid, wou!d be a much 
ſtronger argument for continuing to do it as oft as it 
ſhould be cefired, than any ſuch proviſo could be a- 
gainit it. Upon which the Vice Chancellor was ſum- 
moned before the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſion to anſa er 
this contempt.” 

Thus far that Biſiop, who not being educated in 
England, may the rather be excuſed in not knowing the 
exact diffꝭ rence between an honorary, and a faculty de- 
gree. The firſt being merely titular, conveys no civil 
right whatſoever, not even that of voting in the Con- (41) Conron- 
vocation (41), or (as it is called at Cambridge) the Senate, tion; this is the 
though ſuch Graduates ſhould, and often do, reſide in — — 
the Univerſity. For this degree, none of the ordi- "au ; 
nary conditions being required, it is abſurd to ſuppoſe 
it given upon a Mandamus, by which the King diſ- 
peniſes with thoſe ordinary conditions, and upon that 
account ſuch a degree is equal in every reſped to one e 
that is conferred according to the ordinary rules, and 8 
conſequently is a faculty to which there are ſeveral befdes our av- 
privileges annexed in the Law. It was underſtood thor, were the 
by the King's order, that this faculty of Maſter of 2 9 
Arts ſhould be conferred upon Father Francis, and — — 
that he ſhould actually enjoy the full extent of it, and Mr Geote 
without taking the oaths of Allegiance ang Supre- Stanhope, Fel- 
macy. It was this additional diſpenſation with the oaths, lo of _ 
which the Univerſity thought to be an infringement of 2 3 
their legal rights; and the point was handſomely main- Canterbury. 
tained by the Delegates (42), who urged, not only, that 


(42) There ven 
9 Delegates, in- 
coding the Vice» 


not a ſingle inſtance c9u!d be produced in favour of it, (43) Proceefi'® 


a2a:nfk the Vice* 


but likewiſe, that his Majeſty's predeceſſor, King — 


Charles II. upon the like repreſentation to this, which err ot 

was now made by the Univerſity, had been pleaſed to ©,mricye, 

withdraw his Mandamus (43), Jac, Ii. 1686. 
> [1] Theres 
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not long after procured him to be his ſucceſſor in that poſt (yy). The Royal Academy of (72) . 


Sciences at Paris having this year made a new 


tion for admitting foreigners into their Whites, p. 293. 
ſociety, Mr Newton was immediately elected a member of that Academey. In 2703, he Mr Fer 


Profeſſor 
was choſen Preſident of the Royal Society, in which chair he ſat for twenty-five years, is 1703. Ibid. 


without interruption, *till the day of his death. In 14704, he publiſhed at London in 4to, 346. 


his Oe rics: or, A Treatiſe of the Reflections, Refraftions, Inflections, and Colours, of 
Light. He had now at times employed thirty years, in ringing the experiments to that 
degree of certainty and exactneſs, which alone could ſatisfy himſelf. In reality, this ſeems to 
have been his moſt favourite invention. In the ſpeculations of infinite ſeries and fluxions, 
as alſo in his demonſtrations of the power of gravity in preſerving the ſyſtem of the world, 


there had been ſome though diſtant hints given by others before him [V]; whereas, in 


o In tem. [C]. 


1 Sir Tfaxc was 
this Alexander ; 
for, by conhder- 
ing his momenta 
as indeterminate 
quantities, whoſe 
proportions (not 
their magnitudes) 
are determined, 
be firſt opened a 
direct road thro? 
Infnites into the 
Geome- 


(45) 1 
LVI. * 


the diſſecting a ray of light into it's firſt conſtituent particles, which then admitted of no 
farther ſeparation ; in the diſcovery of the different refrangibility of theſe particles thus 
ſ-parated, and that theſe conſtituent rays had each it's own peculiar colour inherent in it; 
that rays falling in the ſame angle of incidence have alternate fits of reflection and refrac- 
tion; that bodies are rendered tranſparent by the minuteneſs of their pores, and become 
opaque by having them large; and that the moſt tranſparent body, by having a great 
thinneſs, will become leſs pervious to the light: in all theſe, which made up his New 
Theory of Light and Colours, he was abſolutely and entirely the firſt ſtarter; and, as the 
ſudject is of the moſt ſubtle and delicate nature, he thought it neceſſary to be himſelf the 
laſt finiſher of it ®. The art of making experiments to a certain degree of accuracy is far 
from being a common attainment. The moſt trifling fact that falls under our notice, is 
complicated with ſo many others which compoſe or modify it, that it requires the utmoſt 
ſagacity even to gueſs at the particular irigredients of ſuch a compoſition, and the niceſt 
dexterity to diſtinguiſh them from each other. The facts to be examined muſt be reſolved 
into others which are themſelves compounded, and ſometimes if we happen to miſtake our 
way, we are led into endleſs and inextricable labyrinths. The truth is, the affair that 
chiefly employed his reſearches for ſo many years, was far from being confined to the ſub- 
ject of light alone: on the contrary, all that we know of natural bodies ſeemed to be com- 
prehended in it; he had found our, that there was a mutual action at a diſtance between 


[FF] There had been ſome, though vague hints given 
by athers before him.) With reſpect to the firſt, be- 
ſides what we have already obſerved *® of Mr Fermat's 
met od, which was ſeen by our author in Schooten's 
Commentary upon Cartes's Geometry, it is undoubtedly 
certain that Mr Newton's momenta, in his analytical in- 
veſtigations, were originally conſidered by him in a ſenſe 
little, if at all, different from Cavallerius's Indiviſibles. 
Theſe are his words, Nec wereor loqui de unitate in 
punctis five lineis infinite parwvis, fi quidem proportiones 
ibi jam contemplantur Geometric dum uturtur methodis 
indivifibilium (44). Cavallerius himſelf ſtrove to avoid 
the ſuppoſing magnitude to conſiſt of indiviſible parts, 
and to abſtract from the contemplation of Infinites. 
Quoad continui compoſitionem manifeſtum eft ex praoften- 
fis id ipſum ex indiviſibilibus componendum nos minim 
cgi: ſolum enim continua ſequi indiviſibilium propor- 
tionem & converſe probare intentum fuit, quod quidem 
cum utraque pofitione flare poteſti. Tandem vero dicta 
indi viſibilium aggregata non ita pertractavimus, ut 
infinitatis ratianem propter infinitas lineas ſeu plana 
ſubire videantur. Method. Indi viſik lib. vii. prefat. 
Thus he was ſenſible of the difficulties, as well as ad- 
vantages, that attended his method, and even ſpeaks 
as if he foreſaw that it would be afterwards delivered 
in an unexceptionable form, that might ſatisfy the 
moſt ſcrupulous Geometrician ; and leaves this Gor- 
— knot, as he expreſſes himſelf, to ſome Alexan- 

. 

The nature and geneſis of Logarithms, which our 
author was acquainted with when he firſt invented In- 
finite Series and Fluxions (45), is alſo propoſed by the 
has an affinity 


ſario cuique motui equivelocem, nec tardiorem nec 
velociorem definivimus, dari poſſe. Let A, ſays he, 
be the term from which the line is to be deſcribed by 
the flux or motion of the point P; let it flow from A 
to C in the firſt moment, or in any ſmall part of the 
time ; from C to D in the ſecond moment ; from D to 
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E in the third ; and ſo on for ever, d ing always 


the equal , AC, CD, DE, EF, &c. in equal 
times this line is then ſaid to increaſe equally. 

By his ſecond definition a line decreaſes propor- 
tionally, when the point that moves over it deſcribes 
ſuch parts in equal times, as are always in the ſame 
conſtant ratio to the lines from which they are ſub- 
ducted, or to the diſtances of that point at the begin- 
ning of thoſe times from a given term in the line. 


Linea proportionaliter in breviorem decreſcere dicitur, + 


pundum cam tranſcurrens equalibus morentis ſeg- 
menta abſcindit ejuſdem continuo rationis ad lintas a 
quibus abſcinduntur. Ibid. defin 2. 

Let the ratio of QR to Qs be any given ratio, let 
4 c be to 20, cd to co, de to de, ef to ee, fg to 
g 0, &c. be always in the ſame invariable ratio of QR 
to QS; ſuppoſe that the point ſets out from a, de- 
ſcribing ac, cd, de, ef, and fg, &c. in equal parts 
of the time ; and let the ſpace deſcribed by p in any 
given time, be always inthe ſame ratio ; the diſtance 
of p from o at equal ſucceeding intervals of time, are 
in a continued geometrical . Suppoſe now, 
that the uniform motion of the point P in deſcribing 
the line A B is equal to the motion with which ſets 
out from @ in deſcribing the line ao; and the line 
A B (that is deſcribed by P with this uniform motion, 
in the ſame time that „4 by decreafing proportionally 
becomes equal to op) is the logarithm of op. Thus, 
AC, AD, AE, AF, &c. are the logarithms of os c, 
0d, ot, of, &c. reſpeively ; and o is the quantity, 
whoſe logarithm is ſuppoſed to be equal to nothing. 
Logarithmus cujuſque finus, eff numerus quam proxime 
definiens lineam que equaliter crevit, interea dum 
totius line proportionaliter in illum finum decrevit, exi- 
1 utroque motu ſynchrono atque initio equivelece. 

bid. 

In the next place, as to his ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
beſides what our author himſelf has faid in his 
letters to Dr Halley ||, tis well known that Des 
Cartes made ſome conjectures concerning the duplicate 
proportion upon which that ſyſtem is founded. | 
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the action of the 


N E W 


the former were conſtantly 


T ON. 


og other bodies, by which both the reflections and refractions, as well as infletions, 
produced, To aſcertain the force and extent of this principle 


. of action, was what had all along engaged his thoughts (X], and what, aſcer all, by it's 


[X] Was what had for the greateft part of the 
time engaged his thoughts.) His hypotheſis concerning 
er, in explaining. the properties 
of light and colours, was firſt ſent to the Royal So- 
ciety, Dec. 7, 1675, as has been already mentioned 
on another oc *, December 14, he wrote the 
following letter from Cambridge to Mr Oldenburg, 
about the aftion of the fame zther, obſervable in 
the phænomena of Elecuicity. 


SI R, 
© The notice you gave me of the Royal Society's 
intending to ſee the experiment of glaſs rabbed, to 


- cauſe various motions in bits of paper underneath, put 


me upon recollecting myſelf a little farther about it; 
and then remembring that if one edge of the braſs 


| hoop was laid downward, the glaſs was as near again 


(46) Dr Mead, 
in the preface to 
the laſt edition of 
his Mechanical 
Account of Poi- 
ſons, bas aſſumed 
that æther, 
which is propoſed 
dy Sir Iſaac to be 
poſÞbly the canſe 
of electricity, for 
the cauſe of muſ- 
cular motion. 
$:e his article. 


to the table as it was when the other edge was laid 
downward, and that the papers plaid but when the 
laſs was neareſt to the table: I began to ſuſpect that 
had ſet down a greater diſtance of the glaſs from the 
table than I ſhould have done. For in ſetting down 
that experiment, I truſted to the idea I had of the 
bigneſs of the hoop, in which I might eafily be mi- 
22 having not ſeen it of a long time. And tlus 
Tuſpicion was increaſed by trying the experiment with 
an object glaſs of a teleſcope, placed about the third 
part of an inch from the table; for I could not ſee 
the papers play any thing near io well as I had ſeen 
them formerly; whereupon I looked for the old hoop 
with it's glaſs, and at length found the hoop, the glaſs 
being gone, but by 8 I perceived, that when 
one edge was turned down the glaſs was almoſt the 
third part of an inch from the table, and when the 
ether edge was down, which made the papers play ſo 
well, the glaſs was ſcarce the 8th part of an inch from 
the table. This I thought fit to ſignify to you, that 
if the experiment ſucceed not well at the diftance I ſet 
down, it may be tried at a leſs diſtance, and that you 
may alter my paper, and write in it an 8th part of an 
inch, inſtead of 1 or 4 of an inch. The bits of pa- 
ought to be very little, and of thin paper, per- 
| ak little bits of the wing of a fly, or other light ſub- 
ſtances may do better than paper. Some of the mo- 
tions, as that of hanging by a corner and twirling a- 
bout, and that of leaping from one part of the glaſs 
to another, without touching the table, happen but 
ſeldom ; but it made me take more notice of them. 

Pray preſent my humble fervice to Mr Boyle when 
you ſee him, and thanks for the favour of the con- 
verſe I had with him at ſpring. My conceit of tre- 
Panning the common zther, as he was pleaſed to ex- 
preſs it, makes me begin to have the better thoughts 
in that he was pleaſed to entertain it with a ſmile. 
I am apt to think, that when he has a ſet of experi- 
ments to try in his air-pump, he will make that one, 
to ſee how the compreſſion, or relaxation of a muſcle 
will ſhrink or ſwell, ſoften or harden, lengthen or 
ſhorten it (46). 

As for regiſtering the two diſcourſes, you may do 
it ; only I defire you would ſuſpend till my next let- 
ter, in which I intend to ſet down ſomething to be 
altered, and ſomething to be added in the hy potheſis, 
being in the mean while, 


SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 


II. Newton.“ 


This letter was followed by another, containing a- 
mong other things, a more particular direction for try- 
ing the experiment of glaſs rubbed to cauſe various 
motions, mentioned in his former letter of December 


14. 1675. 


SIR, | 
* Upon your letter, I took another glaſs 4 inches 
broad, and + of an inch thick, of ſuch glaſs as tele- 
ſcopes are made of, and placed it ; part of an inch 
from the table. It was ſet in ſuch a piece of wood 


extreme 


as the objeA-glaſſes of teleſcopes uſed to be ſet in; 
and the experiment ſucceeded well. After the rubbiu 
was ſtill, and all was ſtill, the motion of the papers 
would continue ſometimes while I counted 100 ; every 
paper leaping up about 2o times more or leſs, and 
dawn as often. I tried it alſo with two other glaſſes, 
that belonged to a teleſcope, aud it ſucceeded with 
both ; and I make no queſtion, but any glaſs will do, 
that be excited to electric virtue, as I think any mar. 
If you have a mind to any of theſe glaſſes you may 
have them, but, I ſuppoſe, if you cannot make it do 
in other glaſſes, you will fail in any I can ſend you. I 
am apt to ſuſpect that the failure was in the manner of 
rubbing, for I have obſerved, that the rubbing variou(- 
ly, or with various things, alters the caſe. At one 
time I rubbed the aforeſaid great glaſs wich a napkin 
twice as much as I uſed to do with my gown, and no- 
thing would ſtir, and yet preſently rubbing it with 
ſomething elſe, the motion ſoon began. After the 
glaſs has been much rubbed too, the motions are not 
io laiting, and the next day I found the motions and 
difficultes to excite more than the firſt. If the ſo- 
ciety have a mind to attempt it any more, I can give 
no better advice than this; to make a new glaſs not 
yet rubbed, perhaps too one of the old ones may do 
well enough, after it has lain ſtill a while, and let this 
be rubbed not with linnen, nor ſoft nappy woollep, 
but with ſtuff, that the threads may rake the ſurface of 
the glaſs; ſuppoſe tamerine, or the like, doubicd up 
in the hand, and this with a briſk motien, as may be, 
"till 100 or 150 be counted, the glaſs lying all the 
while over the papers, then if nothing ftir, rub the 
glaſs half a ſcore times to and fro, or knock your 
finger ends as often, upon the glaſs, for this rubbing cr 
knocking with your fingers, after the former rubbing, 
conduces moſt to excite the papers; if nothing flir yet, 
rub again with the cloth till Co or 80 may te count- 
ed, and then rub or knock again with your fingers, 
and repeat this till the electric virtue of the glaſs be 
ſo far excited as to take up the papers, ard then a very 
little rubbing or knocking will excite the motions. In 
doing all this, let the rubbing be always done as nim- 
bly as may be, and if the motion be circular, like that 
of glaſs-grinders, it may do better. But if you can- 
not make it yet ſucceed it muſt be let alone, till I 
have ſome opportunity of try ing it before vou. Az 
for the ſuſpicion of the papers being moved by the 
air, I am ſecure from that. Vet in the other, of 
drawing leaf-gold to above a frot diſtance, which L 
never went about to try myſe!?*, till laſt weck, I ſuſ- 
peR the air might raiſe the gold, and a {mail attrac- 
tion might determine towards tne glaſs, for I could 
not make it ſucceed.” 

In the following extract of a letter, to the ſame 
gentleman, dated January 10, 1675-6, this ſubjeQ is 
farther purſued by our author, 


-S I R, 


Concerning the experiment of the glaſs ard pa- 
pers, I ſhould add theſe two to the former directions. 
One, that the glaſs be rubbed with a full handful of 
ſtuff, which may cover and rub all the glaſs at once; 
for thus it's electric virtue will be more eaſily and v:- 
gourouſly excited, than if rubbed with a little, only 
doubled up but once or twice. This rubbing with the 
ſtuff, I ſuppoſe, only rarefies and diffuſes the elearic 
effluvia into irregular motions. Ihe other thing I 
would note is, that the papers may, perhaps, be too 
little, as well as too great. Too ſmall ones will be. 
apter to ſtick to the glaſs or table. If the experiment 
be tried with a glaſs 3 or 4 inches broad, fet about 3 
of an inch from the table, and the papers of a thin 
ſort of paper, cut into triargular pieces, the ſides of 
theſe triang!es may not unſitly be the 2oth or 25th 
part of an inch, more or leſs. It may be beſt tried 
with bits of ſeveral ſizes put in at once, and if there 
be put in a piece or two of the wing of a fly, thoſe 1 
find will move more eaſi!y, though ſcarce fo varioul- 
ly. Theſe and the former directions obſerved, I 
car not imagin i ow you ſhculd miſs, though I cannot 
promiſe all thin, s will appcar ,uſily to you as they 9 


»* 


extreme ſubtlety, eſcaped 


to me; there being unaccountable cirevmfiances which 


For the reſt of may make a difference +, 


this letter, 
which relates do 
, 8 - 
our author 
ith M 


article, 


I. 


We ſhall in the next place produce an extract of a 
letter to the ſame Mr Oldenburg, in which our author 


ſuppoſes the whole frame of nature to be derived from 
the action of this æthereal ſpirit. 
As to the paper of obſervations which you move, 


in the name of the Society, to have printed, I cannot 


but return them my hearty thanks for the kind ac- they propound not an objectiot, but an hypotheſis, to 


ceptance they met with there; and know not how to 
deny any thing which they defire ſhould be done. 
Only I think it will be beſt to ſuſpend the printing of 
them for a while, becauſe I have ſome thoughts of 
writing ſoch another ſet of obfervations for determin- 
ing the manner of the production of colours by the 
priſm, which, if done at all, ought now to precede 
that now in your hands, and will do beſt to be joyn- 
ed with it. But this I cannot do prefently, by reaſon 
of ſome incumbrances lately put upon me by ſome 
friends, and ſome other buſineſs of my own, which at 
preſent almoſt take up my time and thoughts. 

The additions that I intend, I think I muſt, after 
putting vou to fo long expectations, diſappoint you in; 
for it puzzles me how to connect them with what I 
have fent you, and if I had thoſe papers, I doubt the 
things I intended will not come in fo freely as I 


thought they might have done. I could ſend them 


deſcribed, without dependances on thoſe papers, but I 
fear I have already troubled your Society, and your- 
ſelf too much, with my ſcribling, and ſo ſuppoſe it 
may do better to defer them *till another ſeaſon I 


have therefore, at preſent, only ſent you two or three FR 


alterations, though not of ſo great moment, that you 


- need have ſtaid for them, and they are theſe. 


Where I ſay, that the frame of nature may be no 
thing but ther condenſed by a fermental principle, 
iniiead of thoſe words write, that it may be nothing 
but various contextures of ſome certain zthereal ſpirits 
or vapours, condenſed as it were by precipitation, 
much after the manner that vapours are cordenfed in- 
to water, or exhalatioa into groſſer i.bRances, though 
not fo enfily condenfible ; and after condenſation 
wrovghc into various forms, at firſt by the immediate 
hand of the Crextor, and ever ſince by the power of na- 
ture, who by virtue of the command inereaſe and mul. 
tiplv, became a compleit imitator of the copies ſet 
her” t e Protoplaſt. Thus, perhaps, may all things 
be ordirated from ether, &c. 

A litt'e after, where I fay the æthereal ſpirit may 
be condenſed in fermenting or burning bodies, or 
otherwiſe inſpiſſated in the pores of the earth to a 
tender matter, which may be as it were the /uccus 
nutritius of the earth, or primary ſubſtance, out of 
which, things gerierable grow; inſtead of this you 
may write, that that ſpirit may be condenſed in fer- 
menting or burning bodies, or otherwiſe coagulated in 
the pore* of the earth and water, into ſome kind of 
humid active matter for the continual uſes of nature; 
adhering to the fides of thoſe pores, after the manner 
that vapours condenſe on the ſides of a veſſel. 

In the ſame paragraph there is, I think, a paren- 
theſis, in which I mention volatile ſalt-peter, pray ſtrike 
out that parentheſis, leaſt it ſhould give offence to ſome- 
body. oh 

Alfo where I relate the experiment of little papers 
made to move variouſly with a glaſs rubbed, I would 
have all that ſtruck out which follows, about trying 
the experiment with leaf-gold.' 


S I R, 
I am interrupted by a viſt, 
and ſo muſt in haſle break off, 


| 5 Your's, 
an. 25, 1075-6. * 
N If. Newton. 

4 
The following letter was wrote to ſhew that any 
hypotheſis concerning the particular mode of action, 
by which the æther is ſuppoſed to produce colours, 


in no wiſe affects the truth of our author's theory of 
light and colours, 


NE WIT O N. 


even bis moſt penetrating ſpirit. However, 'though he has not 
made fo full a diſcovery of this principle, which diredts the courſe of light, as he has in 


| relation 
To Mr Oldenburg. 


S I R, Feb. 15, 1675-6, Cambridge. 

* I thank you for giving me notice of the objection 
which ſome have made. If I underſtand it right they 
meane, that colour may proceed from the different 
pulſes or rays of light may have-4s they come imme- 


diately from: the ſun. - But it this be their meaning, 


Explain my theory. For the better underſtanding of 
this, I ſhall defire you to conſider, that I put pot the 
different refrangibi!ity of rays to be the interna! or eſ- 
ſential cauſe of colours, but only the means whereby 
rays of different colowrs are ſeparated. | Neither do I 
ſay, what is that caufe, either of colour or of diffe- 
rent refrangibiſity, but leave theſe to be explained by 
hypotheſes, and only fay, ' that rays which differ in co- 
Jour, differ alſo in refrangibility, and that different re- 
frargibility conduces to the production of colour no 
other way than by cauſing ,a different re'ration, and 
thereby a ſeparation of thoſe rays which had different 
colours before, but could not appear in their o- n co- 
lours till they were ſeparated. Suppoſe red and blue 
powders, as minium and viſe, were equa'ly mixed, the 
compound would be neither a good red. nor a 
blew, but a middling dirty colour. Suppoſe further, 
this mixture was put into water, and after the water 
had been well ſtirred, tlie powders left to ſubſide; if 
the red was much more ponderous than the blew, it 
would ſubſide faſteſt, and lea-e moſt of the blew to 
fubſide after it, and by conicquence, the heap would 
appear read at bottom, and blew at top, and of inter- 
mediate colours between Here then are various co- 
lours produced, out of a dirty colour, by means of 
different gravity, and yet that different gravity not the 
internal cauſe of thoſe colours, but only the cauſe of 
the ſeparation of the particles of ſeveral colours. And 
ſo it is in the production of colours by the priſm ; the 
different refrangibility of rays is no otherwiſe the cauſe 
of colours in this caſe, than the different gravity of 
the powders was in the other; it only cauſes a divers 
refraction of the rays, originally qualified, to exhibit 
divers colours, and by that divers refraction they are 
{cparated, and when ſeparated they muſt needs exhibit 
each their own colours, which they could not do while 
mixed. Had I ſuppoſed different refrangibility the 
internal cauſe of colours, it would have been ftrangely 
precarious, and ſcarcely intelligible, but to make it 
only the cauſe of the ſeparation of rays endowed with 
different colours, is nothing but experiment, and all 
that I have aſſerted in my writings. In like manner, 
where I make different reflexibility the cauſe of co- 
lours (as in the uſe of thin tranſparent plates), I fay 
not that it is their internal cauſe, but only the means 
of their ſeparation ; for I apprehend that all the phæ- 
nomena of colours in the world reſult from nothing 
but ſeparations, or mixtures of different rays, and that 
different refrangibility and reflexibility, are only the 
_—_ by which theſe ſeparations or mixtures are 
made. | 

This being apprehended, I preſume you will eaſily 
ſee that — have not ſeat me an objection, but only 
an hypotheſis, to explain my theory by. For to ſup- 


2 different velocities of the rays the principle of co- 
our, is only to aſſign a cauſe of the different colours, 
which rays are originally diſpoſed to exhibit, and do 
exhibit when ſeparated by different refrattions. And 
though this ſhould be the true eſſential cauſe of thoſe 
different colours, yet it hinders not bat that the diffe- 
rent refrangibility of the rays may be their accidental 


cauſe, by making a ſeparation of pulſes of different 


ſwiftneſs. Yea, ſo far is this hypotheſis from contra- 
dicting me, that if it be ſuppoſed, it infers all my 
theory. For if it be true, then is the ſun's light an 
aggre ate of heterogeneal rays, ſuch as are originally 
dilpoſed to exhibit various colours; then is the white» 
nels of that light a mixture of thoſe colours, being the 
reſult of thoſe ay ny colorific motions ; then is there 
nothing requiſite for the production of colours bat a 
ſeparation of theſe rays, ſo that the ſwiſteſt may go to 
one place by themſelves, and the ſloweſt to another by 
themſelves, or one ſort be ſtifled, and another remain 
then muſt all the phenomena of colours proceed from 
the ſeparations of theſe rays of unequal ſwiftneſs ; be- 


cauſe 


- 
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(= Tbey 
were dedicated to 
Sir Iſasc, and 
publiſhed in 


21709, $v0. 


(« « a) Whiſton's 
Memoirs of Dr 
S. Clarke, p. 8, 
The doctor 
ad then five 
children, 


(47) The bypo- 
thefis explaining 
properties of light 
was regiftred in 
Feb. 1675. 
Birch's Hiſtory 
of the Royal So- 
ciety, under that 


year, 
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relation to the power by which the planets are kept in their courſes z yet he gaye the beſt 


directions poſſible for ſuch as might be inclined to on the work, and furniſhed matter 
abundantly enough to animate them to the purſuit, He has, indeed, hereby opened a 


way of paſſing from Optics to an entire ſyſtem of Phyſics z and if we only look upon 


his queries, as containing the hiſtory of a great man's firſt thoughts, even in that view 


they muſt be always entertaining and curious. He was very anxious that his true meaning, 


in them ſhould be rightly underſtood, which was to furniſh ſufficient motives for making 
farther enquiries, but, in the mean time, not to determine any thing; and when Dr Freind 
publiſhed his Lectures in Chymiſtry a few years after (zz), in explaining the phznomena 
of chymical experiments, aſſumed the attraction for a principle, which in the queries was 
only ſtarted as a conjecture, our author complained of it as an injury done to him. Upon 
the ſame account it was, that, in the advertiſement prefixed to the Optics, he expreſſed 
a deſire that his book might not be tranſlated into Latin without his conſent ; and when 
Dr Clarke, who, to prevent others, immediately undertook it with his approbation, pre- 
ſented the manuſcript to him, finding herein his ſenſe accurately expreſſed in elegant lan- 
guage, he was ſo much pleaſed with it, that he gave him five hundred pounds, or 100 
pounds for each of his children (aaa). Dr Clarke's tranſlation was printed at London in 
1706, 4to. and our author printing a ſecond edition of his book, with improvements, 


there, in 1718, 80. LZ]. the ſecond edition of Dr Clarke's tranſlation was likewiſe 


cauſe while they continue blended together, as in the 
ſun's original light, they can exhibit no other colour 
but white; and, laſtly, then muſt various refrangibility 
and reflexibility be the inſtrumental cauſes of the phæ- 
nomena of colour, thoſe two being the proper means 
whereby difform rays are ſeparated. 

Were I to apply this hypotheſis to my notions I 
would ſay, therefore, that the ſloweſt pulſes being 
weakeſt, are more eaſily turned out of the way by any 
refracting ſuperficies, than the ſwifteſt, and ſo, cæteris 
paribus, are more refracted ; and that the priſm by re- 
fracting them more, ſeparates them from the ſwifteſt, 
and then they. being freed from the alloy of one an- 
other, ſtrike the ſence diſtinctly, each with their own 
motions apart, and ſo beget ſenſations of colour, dif- 
ferent both from one another, and from that which 
they begat while mixed together, ſuppoſe the ſwifteſt 
the —_ colour, red; and the ſloweſt blew. 

To all this I might add concerning the different 
ſwiftneſs of rays, that myſelf have formerly applied 
it to my notions in mentioning other hypotheſes, as 
you may ſee in my anſwer to Mr Hook, ſection 4th ; 
and I think alſo in the hypotheſes I lately ſent you. I 
ſay, I applied it in other hypotheſes, for in this of Mr 
Hooke I think it is mach more natural to ſuppoſe the 
palſes equally ſwift, and to differ only in bigneſs, be- 
cauſe it is ſo in the air, and the laws of undulation 
are without doubt, the ſame in æther as they are in 
air. 
Having thus anſwered, as I conceive, your objec - 
tion in particular, I ſhall now, for a conclufion, re- 
mind you of what I have formerly faid in general to 
the ſame purpoſe ; ſo that I may at once cut off all 
objections that may be raiſed for the future, either 
from this, or any other hypotheſis whatever. If you 
conſider what I faid both in anſwer to P. Pardies, and 
in my anſwer to Mr Hooke, ſect. 4. concerning the 
application of all hypotheſes to my theory, you may 
thence gather this general rule; that in any hypothefis 


where the rays may be ſuppoſed to have any original 


diverſities, whether as to fize or figure, or motion, or 
force, or quality, or any thing elſe imaginable, which 
may ſuffice to difference thoſe rays in colour and re- 
frangibility ; there is no need to ſeek for other cauſes 
of theſe effects, than thoſe original diverſities. This 
rule being laid down, I argue thus; in any hypotheſis 
whatever, light, as it comes from the ſun, muſt be 
ſuppoſed cither homogeneal, or heterogeneal ; if the 
laſt, then is that hypotheſis comprehended in this ge- 
neral rule, and ſo cannot be againſt me: if the firſt, 
then muſt refractions have a power to modify light ſo as 
to change it's colorific qualification and refrangibility ; 
which is agai lence. 

Since the writing of this, I received your other let- 


ter. I thank you for your account of Mr Berkhen- 


ſhaw's ſcale of muſick, though I have not ſo much {kill 
in that ſcience as to underſtand it well. If you ſhould 
regiſter the papers in your hand, before you return 
them, I would defire you to leave out the laſt para- 


graph of the hypotheſis (47), where I mention Mr. 


and Grimaldi but fince you are to 
receive thoſe papers again, that of the obſervations at 


publiſhed 


leaſt (for the hypotheſis I am more inclined to ſup- 
preſs), I ſuppoſe it will not be neceſſary that you 
ſhould put yourſelf to the trouble of regiſtring them.” 


I remain, 
S I R, 
Your humble ſervant, 
Iſ. Newton, 


After this we find his thoughts ſtill engaged upon 
the ſame ſubject, when he wrote his Principia; in the 
reface to that treatiſe, having ſignified how fully he 
d therein demonſtrated the force of gravity, in up- 
holding the great ſyſtem of the world, he has the fol- 
lowing words, I wiſh we could derive the reſt of the 
« phaznomena of nature by the ſame kind of reaſon- 
ing. For I am induced, by many conſiderations, to 
* ſulpeR, that they may all depend upon certain forces, 
by which the particles of bodies, by ſome cauſes 
hitherto unknown, are either mutually attracted to- 
wards each other, and cohere in regular figures, or 
are repelled and recede from each other, which 
forces being unknown, Philoſophers have hitherto 
attempted the ſearch of nature in vain. But I hope 
* the principles here laid down will afford ſome light 
either to that, or ſome other method of Philoſophy.” 
In the ſame view, after the 96th propoſition of this 
treatiſe, he inſerted this ſcholium. * Moreover, the 
* rays of light that are in our air (as lately was diſ- 
covered by Grimaldi, by the admiſſion of light into 
* a dark room through a ſmall hole, which I have al- 
ſo tried), in their paſſing near the angles of bodies, 
whether tranſparent or opake, ſuch (as the circular 
and quadrangular edges of gold, filver, and braſs 
coins, knives, and broken pieces of ſtone and glaſs), 
are bent and infleted round thoſe bodies as if they 
were attracted by them. 
[T] He publiſhed a ſecond edition of his Optics, with 
improvements, in 1718 ] Mr Leibnitz having charg- 
ed him with maintaining gravity.to be impreſſed up- 
on matter by the immediate a& of the Deity, and 
with introducing the occult qualities of the ſchools, 
and making gravity a perpetual miracle. Our author 
added another quere at the end of this edition of his 
Optics ®, where he expreſſes himſelf thus. By 
what efficient cauſe theſe attractions {viz. gravity, 
magnetiſm, and electricity) are performed, I do not 
here inquire. That which I call attraction, may be 
effected by impulſon, or ſome other way unknown to 
us. By attraction, I underſtand only in general ſome 
force with which bodies tend to each other, whatever 
may be the cauſe of that force. For we ought firſt 
to learn from the phænomena of nature what bodies 
mutually attract each ther, and what are the laws 
and properties of that attraction, before we inquire 
by what efficient cauſe it is perſormed.“ That be 
therefore confi theſe attraclions as forces which 
really exiſt in nature, being proved to do fo by the 
phenomena, although their cauſes are to us yet 
unknown; 
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\ ahi - publiſhed in 1719, 4to . Mr Peter Coſte tranſlated it into French from the ſecond 
ed edition +. The firſt edition of the Optics was accompanied with his Quadrature 


& 9 5 nd "he 


T ON. 3235 
e 


; 2 of of the ſecond eti- 
Curves by his new apalyſis ; to which he ſubjoined, An Enumeration of the Lines of | the vos of his Or- 


Third Order || : both contained under the following title, Tractatus duo de Speciebus & Mag- 


tics, probably oa 


account of a 
nitudine Figurarum Curvilinearum. This was the firſt appearance in print of his Method ftion made 


of Fluxions, It was apparently done upon the plan of his original intention in 1671, as ie by K 


paſſage in 
it by Meſf. Leib- 


has been mentioned. He declined to publiſh it then on account of a controverſy, and it aun 0d Ber. 


unluckily proved the occaſion of drawing him into another now F. 


In 1705, Queen Anne, — 


in conſideration of his extraordinary merit, conferred the honour of knighthood upon him. 5,32 1 _ 
In 1707, Mr Whiſton, by our author's permiſſion, publiſhed his Algebraical Lectures wt's Quadratuce 
under this title: Arithmeiica Univerſalis, five de Compoſitione & Reſolutione Arithmetice Li- Cubes. 

ber (695); and it was put into Engliſh by Mr Ralphſon from this edition. Sir Iſaac printed (455) It was the 
a ſecond edition with improvements under the care of Mr Machin, Profeſſor of Aſtro- el nine 


nomy at Greſham-college, and Secretary to the Royal- Society. 


R years lectures. 
This work was another Whifton's Me- 


ſpecimen of the vaſt depth of our author's genius. Dr Pemberton tells us (ccc), that he L of bis own 


(e ce) In his View of Sir If, Newton's Philoſophy. 


unknown 3 laſtly, he diſtinguiſhes theſe attractions from 
the occult qualities of Ariſtotle, which were aſſerted 
to ar.le from the ſpecific forms of things. Notwith- 
tanding all the caution that is here uſed to prevent 
any miſtake of his meaning, that the reaſon why he 
had not taken upon him to declare the immediate 
cauſe of gravity was, that he had not then diſcovered 
that cauſe ; though the principle was aſcertained by 
the pt2210mena, and conſequently would not be charg- 
ed with recurring to occult qualities of Ariſtotle. Yet 
Mr Leibnitz went on as befure, with the charge of Sir 
Iſanc's having aſſigned the Deity for that immediate 
cavſe. This conduct, however perverſe, and ſenſe - 
leſs as it was, yet is eaſily accounted for. That rival 
had ſet forth himſelf for the firſt inventor of the me- 
thod of Fluxions, and even charged Sir Iſaac with 
borrowing that invention from him. And as this 
claim and charge could not at all be ſupported by 
fafts, which on the contrary were all abſolutely in fa- 
your of his competitor, recourſe was had to finiſter 
means; his Philoſophy was to be diſparaged at any 
rate, and himſelf thereby repreſented as a perſon not 
endowed with judgment and ſagacity enough to be 
capable of making ſuch an arduous invention as is that 
of Fluxions. And this blackning method was not 
without it's effect. Mr Pope, we are told, became 
the dupe of ſo ſenſeleſs a calumny, in which _— 
tion he inſerted the two following lines in his Dun- 
ciad: 


Philoſophy that lean' d on Heawn before, 
S brinks to her hidden cauſe, and is n2 more: 


which it is ſaid was intended as a cenſure of the New- 
tonian Philoſophy. For that our Poet had been miſ- 
led by the prejudices of foreigners, as if that Philo- 
ſophy had recurred to the occult qualities of Ariſtotle. 
This was the idea he received of it from a man edu- 
cated muck abroad, who had read every thing, but 
every thing ſuperficially. Had his excellent friend Dr 
A. [Arbuthnot] been conſulted in this matter, it is 
very certain ſo unjuſt a reflection had never diſgraced 
ſo noble a ſatire. * When I, ſays this commentator, 

hinted to him how he had been impoſed upon, he 
changed the lines with great pleaſure into a compli- 
ment, as they now ſtand, on that divine genius, and 


a ſatire on the folly by which he himſelf had been 
miſled, Thus, 


* Philoſophy that lean'd on Heav'n before, 
* Shrinks to her ſecond cauſe, and is no more +. 


The perſon who ſpeaks here is Dr Warburton, who 
apparently prompted this applauded change, and 
* therefore thought himſelf under an obligation to 
« juſtify it, as follows. Philoſophy, ſays he, has at 
* length brought things to that paſs, as to have it 
* eſteemed unphiloſophical to reſt in the firſt cauſe ; 
* as if it's ends were an endleſs indagation of cauſe 
after cauſe, without ever coming to the firſt. So that 
to avoid this unlearned diſgrace, ſome of the pro- 
* pagators of the beſt Philoſophy, have had recourſe to 
* the contrivance here hinted at. For this Philoſophy 
which is founded upon the principle of gravitation, 
* firſt conſidered that property in matter, as ſome- 
* thing extrinſecal to it, and impreſſed immediately by 
VOL. V. No. 270. 


Life, p. 135. 
called firſt edition. 


God upon it, which fairly and modefily coming up 
to the firſt cauſe, was puſhing natural enquiries as 
far as they ſhould go. But this ſtopping, though at 
the extent of our ideas, and on the maxim of the 
great founder of this Philoſophy, Bacon ||, who ſays, | De Augment. 
Circa ultimates rerum fruſtranea eft inquifitio, was 56 

miſtaken by foreign Philoſophers as recurring to the 
occult qualities of the Peripatetics, whoſe ſenſe is 


thus delivered by a great poet, whom, indeed, it 
more became than a Philoſopher. 


4 
« 
Sed gravitas etiam creſcat, dum corpora centro 
* Accedunt propius. Videor mihi cernere terra 
© Emergens quicquid caliginis & tenebrarum 
Pellæi juvenis doctor conjecerat olim 
In Phyficz ſtudium —— 


To avoid which imaginary diſcredit to the new 
theory, it was thought proper to ſeek for the c:uſe 
of 2883 in a certain ſubtle matter, or elattic 
fluid, which pervaded all bodies. By this means, 
inſtead of really advancing in natural enquiries, we 
are brought back again, by this ingenious expedient, 
to an unſatisfactory ſecond cauſe: 


Philoſophy that lean'd on Heav'n before, 
* Shrinks to her ſecond cauſe, and is no more. 


For it might ſtill, by the ſame kind of objection, be 

* aſked, What was the cauſe of that elaſticity ?* The 

reader, who has ſeen what Sir Iſaac had faid concern- 

ing this matter, in the quere abovementioned, muſt 

needs be ſurprized to find this ingenious commentator 

aſſerting, that he firſt confidered gravity as impreſſed im- 

mediately by God upon matter, without the intervention 

of a ſecond cauſe ; whereas, the reaſon he gives for his 

not recurring to a ſecond cauſe, was, not that there was 

indeed no ſuch cauſe exiſting in nature, an aſſertion 

too bold for his cautious modeſty to make ; but only 

that no ſuch cauſe was as yet ſufficiently proved from 

the phznomena, or from experiments; for which reaſon * It avails no- 
he forbore to aſſign any ſuch, or indeed, to ſay any thing — _ 
about the cauſe thereof, as purpoſely avoiding to feign oniy introduced 
hypotheſes ®, and as foreign to the plan of his Philoſophy. afterwards into 
Whether the abettors of Sir Iſaac's Philoſophy, as they bis Optics, and 
arecalled, have done an injury or no to their maſter, in 8 
aſſigning a certain elaſtic æther for the immediate cauſe fue 1 
of gravity, is not material to determine; only thus maniſeſt ly inſert- 
much may be obſerved, that the diſcovery of ſuch a «4 there not as 
ſabſtance, by whoſe action upon light it's rays are re- introduftory 2 
flected, refrafted, and infleed, without impinging 759, ofmon of 
upon the ſurfaces of groſs bodies, was as contradic- his meaning in 
tory to all the ſettled notions concerning that matter, the firſt, 

and as much aſtoniſhed the world at the time when it 

was firſt made known, as the diſcovery of ſome ſuch Þ He ſuppoſes the 
Siber (which is far from being impoſſible, notwich- r. 1g niger, like 
ſtanding Mr Baxter's pretended demonſtration + to the |, every 


ever ſhould be made known, can be. In the mean hypotheſis. Bur- 
time it is undoubtedly as much an hypotheſis to ſup- we en the nature 


poſe the immediate impreſſion of the Deity to be that od pu 7 


cauſe, as it is to ſuppoſe an immediately intervening Mr Warburton, 
in the remark 


[Z] The termine 


cauſe of it. 
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called this treatiſe by the name of Univerſal Arithmetic, in oppoſition to the injudicious 
title of Geometry, which Des Cartes had given to the treatiſe, wherein he ſhews how the 
Geometer may aſſiſt his invention by ſuch kind of computations. Mr $'Graveſande ob- 
ſerves, that the ableſt Mathematicians of the laſt age did not diſdain to write notes on the 
Geometry of Des Cartes; and ſurely, continues he, Sir Iſaac Newton's Arithmetic no 


leſs deſerves that honour. 


And to excite ſome ſkilful hands to undertake that work, as 


well as to ſhew the neceſſity of it, he gave a ſpecimen in the explication of two paſſages, 


(44d) Theſe which, however, are not the moſt difficult in that book (444). 


are the rule for 
finding the divi- 
ſors, and that for 
the evolution of 
binomial ſurds. 
s'Graveſande's 
Specimen Com- 
—_ in Arith- 
met. Univ. 


(eee) Maclau- 
rin's Algebra in 
præſat. 


Accordingly, Mr Mac- 


laurin dy ing in 1743, left a treatiſe which was deſigned for a commentary upon it (ee e). 
In 1711, our author's Analyfis per Quantitatum Series, Fluxiones & Differentias cum Enu- 
meratione Linearum Tertii Ordinis, was publiſhed at London in 4to. by William Jones, 
Eſq; F. R. S. who met with a copy of the firſt of theſe pieces among the papers of 
Mr John Collins, to whom, as already mentioned, it had been communicated by Dr Bar- 
row in 1669. But the invention of approximating per differentias, or the method of 
drawing a geometrical curve of the parabolic kind through any number of 
found out by our author long before, and reckoned by himſelf to be one of his rareſt diſ. 


coveries (ff f), yet had not been communicated by him till this time. The publication 


ints, though 


(fff) A ſmall of this book was occaſioned by the diſpute about the invention of the method of Fluxions 


treatiſe upon this 
method, with 
the title, De 
Newtoniana Me- 
thodo Interpolan- 
di, was wrote by 
Mr Cotes, and 
publiſhed at the 
end of his Har- 
mania Menſura- 
rum, at Cam- 
bridge, 1722, 
4to. 


Regie in lucem editum. 
having propoſed and 


[Z] The diſpute about the invention of the method of 

Fluxions.] So long before, as from the year 1684, Mr 

Leibnitz had been artfully working the world into an 

(43) See Comm. opinion that he firſt invented this method (48) ; Sir 
*. Tſaac ſaw his deſign from the beginning, ard, u 

that account, inſerted the ſcholium recited in note Fs]. 

To the ſame purpoſe, in the introduction to the Qua- 

drature of Curves, which is founded upon the Method 

of Fluxions, Sir Iſaac Newton had fignified, that he 

invented that method in the years 1665 and 1666, as 

follows: Confiderando igitur quod quantitates ægualibus 

temporibus creſtentes & creſcendo genitæ, pro velocitate 

majori wel minori qua creſcunt ac generantur evadunt 

majores vel minores ; methodum quearebam determinandi 

quantitates ex velocitatibus motuum vel incrementorum 

quibus generantur, & has motuum vel incrementorum 

welocitates nominando fluxiones, & quantitates genitas 

nominando fluentes, incidi paulatim annis 1665 & 1666, 

in Methedum Fluxionum, qua hic uſus ſum in Quadratu- 

ra Curvarum. In the Ada Eruditorum of Leipſic, 

49) See their where an account is given of this book, the author (49) 

ourpal for Ja- took occaſion from it to explain the differential method 

— b of Mr Leibnitz, which they compared with Sir Iſaac's 

om method of Fluxions, in the following words: Ingenio- 

mus deinde author antequam ad Quadraturas a- 

rum, vel potius Figurarum Curvilinearum veniat, præ- 

mittit brevem iſagogen. Yue ut melins intelligatur, 

ſciendum e, cum magnitudo aliqua continuo creſcit, we- 

luti linea ( exempli gratia) creſcit fluxu puncti quod cam 

deſcribit, incrementa illa momentanea appellari differen- 

tias, nempe inter magnitudinem que. antea erat, & que 

per mutationem momentaneam eft produtta ; atque hinc 

natum eſſe calculum differentialem, eique reciprocum ſum- 

matorium ; cujus elementa ab inventere Doctore Godæ- 

Frido, Gulielmo Leibnitia in bis Actis f tradita, wa- 

riique uſus tum ab ipſo, tum a Den Fratribus Bernoul- 

liis, tum & Dn Marchione Hoſpitalio ( cujus nuper ex- 

tindti immaturam mortem omnes magnopere dolere debent 

qui profundioris doctrinæ profettum amant ) ſunt _ 

Pro differentiis igitur Leibuitianis D. Newtonus adbibet 

ſempergue adbibuit fluxiones, que ſunt quam proxime ut 

fluentium augmenta ægualibus temporis particulis quam 

minimis genita : tiiſque tum in ſuis principiis nature ma- 

thematicis, tum in aliis peſtea editis eleganter eft uſus ; 

quemadmodum ( Honoratus Faber in ſua Synopfi Grome- 

trica motuum progreſſus Cavalleriane methods ſubſtituit. 

This laſt compariſon occaſioned the diſpute. For, as 

it is undoubted that Father Fabri is aot the inventor of 

his method, but that he took it from Cavalleri, only 

changing the expreſſions ; it was thought that the au- 

thors of the Ada Eruditorum deſigned thereby to inti- 


[Z]. which likewiſe gave birth to the following work, that was undertaken by the con- 
ſent of Sir Iſaac, and printed the next year at London in 4to. containing a collection of 
ſeveral letters by Sir Iſaac and others, in relation to that controverſy, under this title : 
Commercium Epiſtolicum D. Jobannis Collins & aliorum, de Analyfi promotd, juſſu Societatis 
In 1714, Mr Humphrey Ditton and Mr William Whiſton 

ubliſhed a new method of diſcovering the Longitude at ſea by 
ſignals, it was laid bene the Houſe of Commons to procure their encouragement z upon 
which, a committee was appointed to take the matter into conſideration, who ſending to 
Sir Iſaac Newton for his opinion, he immediately drew up the following paper, which 
was delivered to the Committee June the 2d. 


For determining the Longitude at ſea 
there 


mate, that Sir Iſaac Newton was not the inventor of 
the method of Fluxions, but that he took it from Mr 
Leibnitz. Mr John Keill undertook Sir Iſaac's de- 
fence, and, in a piece which was publiſhed in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, for September and October 


1708 (50), aſſerted, not only that Sir Iſaac had firſt (50) Pig. 174, 
invented the method of Fluxions, as appeared by his & ſeqq. 


letters publiſhed by Dr Wallis, but that Mr Leibnitz 
had taken this method from him, only changing the 
name and notation. This charge was complained of 
by Mr Leibnitz in a letter to Sir Hans Sloane, then 
Secretary to the Royal Society, dated March 4, 1711 ; 
wherein he defired the Society would oblige Mr Keill 
publickly to diſown the injurious ſenſe which his words 
would bear, When this letter was communicated to 
the Royal Society, Mr Keill, to juſtify himſelf to Sir 
Iſaac Newton, ſhewed him the extract of his book of 
the Quadrature of Curves in the 44a Eruditorum, 
where the compariſon abovementioned was inſerted. 
Hereupon, ſeveral other members, as well as Sir Iſaac, 
finding the fame ſenſe as Mr Keill had done in that 
compariſon, gave him leave to explain 'and defend 
what he had advanced. This he acordingly did in 2 
letter to Sir Hans Sloane, which being read to the 
Royal Society May 24, 1711, they ordered a copy of 
it to be ſent to Mr Leibnitz, who found new matter 
of complaint in it; and, in a ſecond letter to Dr 
Sloane, dated at Hanover December 29, 1711, al- 
ledged, that Mr Keill had attacked his candour and 
ſincerity more openly than before; that he acted with- 
out any authority from Sir Iſaac Newton, who was 
the party concerned ; and that it was in vain for him 
to pretend to juſtify his proceeding by the example of 
the Acta Eruditorum, ſince, in that journal, no injuſtice 
had been done to any one, but every one had received 
what was his due. He concluded with deſiring the 
Royal Society would enjoin Mr Keill filence, not 
doubting but that what he had written was diſapproved 
by Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf, who was well acquainted 
with what had paſſed formerly, and to whoſe judg- 
ment he was ready to ſubmit. Mr Keill, hereupon, 
appealed to the regiſters of the Society, affirming, that 
they would find there convincing proofs of what he had 
advanced. Sir Iſaac Newton, likewiſe, being diſplea- 
ſed at the compariſon in the 4d Eruditorum, and 
that Mr Leibnitz ſhould have ſaid, that in that journal 
every one had received what was due to him, left the 
Society to act as they ſhould think proper ; who granted 
therefore to Mr Keill what he defired, which produced 
the Commercium, Epiſto/icum mentioned above. 


(44] 7t 


(zi) Des Mai- 
zcux's N ecueil 
be direrſes Pieces, 
Tom. II. p · 
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watch hath not yet been made (gg g). 


(555). 
hour of the day or night. 
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there have been ſeveral projects, true in theory but difficult to execute. 
watch to keep time exactly; but, by reaſon of the motion of a ſhip, the variation of 
heat and cold, wet or dry, and the difference of gravity in different latitudes, ſuch a 
2. Another is by the eclipſes of Jupiter's 
lites; but, by reaſon of the length of teleſcopes requiſite to obſerve them, and the mo- 
tion of a ſhip at ſea, thoſe eclipſes cannot yet be there obſcrved. 
place of the moon; but her theory is not yet exact enough for that purpoſe; it is exact 
enough to determine the longitude within two or three degrees, but not within a degree 

4. A fourth is Mr Ditton's project; and this is rather for keeping an account 
of the Longitude at ſea, than for finding it if at any time it ſhould be loſt, as it may 
eaſily be in cloudy weather, How far this is practicable, and with what charge, they 
that are ſkilled in ſea-affairs are beſt able to judge. 
they are to paſs over very deep ſeas, they muſt fail due eaſt or weſt; they muſt firſt 
ſail into the latitude of the next place to which they are going beyond it, and then kee 
due eaſt or weſt 'till they come at that place. 
watch regulated by a ſpring, and rectified every viſible fun-riſe and ſun-ſer, to tell the 
In the fourth way ſuch a watch 1s not neceſſary. 
firſt way there muſt be two watches, this and the other abovementioned. 
three firſt ways it may be of ſome ſervice to find the Longitude within a degree, and of 
much more ſervice to find it within 40 minutes, or half a degree if it may, and 
the ſucceſs may deſerve rewards according[y. 
ſeamen to know their diſtance and bearing from the ſhore 40, 60, or 80 miles off, than 
to croſs the ſeas; and ſome part of the reward may be given, when the firſt is performed 
on the coaſt of Great-Britain, for the ſafety of ſhips coming home; and the reſt, when 
ſeamen ſhall be enabled to fail to an aſſigned remote harbour without loſing their Longi- 
tude, if it may be.“ Upon this opinion the Houſe of Commons threw aſide the 


t. One is by a 


ſatel- 


3. A third is by the 


In ſailing by this method, whenever 


In the three firſt ways there muſt be a 


In the 
Ia any of the 


In the fourth way, it is eaſier to enable 


peti- 


Sir Iſaac had taken the method of Fluxions from his differential method, thought to foil 
his mathematical ſkill by the famous problem (i i i) of the trajectories, which he therefore 


propoſed to the Engliſh by way of challenge. 


But the ſolution of this, though it was the 
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(g 7 2) Since this 
ſuch a watch hat 
been made by 
Mr Harriſon. 


(6 b b) See Dr 
Halley's article, 


In 1715, Mr Leibnitz intending to bring the world more eaſily into a belief, that - Sethe — 
nah of the 


ſor 1714. 


111i) Philoſ. 
Tranf. No. 339, 


moſt difficult propoſition his antagoniſt could think of after a great deal of ſtudy, and, vol. XXXIII. 


indeed, might paſs for a conſiderable performance in another, yet was it hardly any more? 


than an amuſement to Sir Iſaac : he received the problem at four o'clock in the evening, 
as he was returning from the Mintz and, though he was extremely fatigued with buſineſs, 
yet he finiſhed the ſolution of it before he went to bed. As Mr Leibnitz was Privy- 
Counſellor of Juſtice to the Elector of Hanover, when that Prince was raiſed to the Britiſh 
throne, Sir Iſaac came to be taken particular notice of at Court; and it was for the imme- 
diate ſatisfaction of King George the Firſt, that he was prevailed with to put the laſt hand 


to the diſpute about the invention of Fluxions [A A]. 


[44] 1t was for the immediate ſatisfaction of King 
George the Firſt, that he wa. | roo with to put the 
laſt hand to the diſpute about the invention of Fluxions.Þ] 
The committee of the Royal Society having, in 1712, 
declared it their opinion, that Mr Newton was the 
firſt inventor of this method, and given inconteſtable 
proofs in ſupport of it, which were all publiſhed in the 
Commercium Epiſtolicum, the affair ſoon reached the 
ears of Mr Leibnitz, then at Vienna, as appears from 
the following poſtſcript of a letter, which he wrote to 
Count Bothmar about it(51). * I was at Vienna, ſays he, 
© when I was infarmed of the publication of the book, 
but being aſſured that it muſt contain malicious falſi- 
ties, I did not think proper te ſend for it by the 
poſt, but wrote to Mr Bernoulli, a gentleman, who, 
pm, in all Europe, has ſucceeded beſt in the 

nowledge and uſe of this calculus, and who was ab- 
ſolutely neuter, to give me his ſentiments. Mr Ber- 
noulli wrote me a letter, dated at Bafil June 7, 1713, 
in which he ſaid, that it appeared probable that Sir 
Ifaac Newton had formed his calculus after having 
ſeen mine; fince he had frequent occafion in his 
works to make uſe of this calculus, though there ap- 
pears no trace of it, and that he had even committed 
ſome errors with reſpe&t to the knowledge of that 
calculus. One of my friends publiſhed this letter 
with refleians ; and, as I had enough of other af- 
fairs to employ me, I was unwilling to enter farther 
into this, eſpecially as Sir Iſaac Newton had not 
ſaid any thing bimſelf. I thought ſufficient, there- 
fore, to have oppoſed, to the clamours of his adhe- 
rents, the judgment of a perſon of Mr Bernoulli's 
learning and impartiality.” Theſe two pieces, writ- 
ten in Latin, were publiſhed in a looſe ſheet, dated 
July 29, 1713, in Germany; whence they were ſent 
by a friend of Mr Leibnitz to the authors of the Jour- 


ral Literaire, to which he added remarks of his own 


In this Court, the Princeſs of 
Wales, 


upon the diſpate between Mr Leibnitz and Sir Iſaac 
Newton. Theſe remarks were occaſioned by a letter 
ſent from London, and inſerted in the firſt tome of the 
Journal Literaire : to which letter the remarker ob- 
jets, as not giving an exact account of that diſpute ; 
and undertaking to give a true re/ation of what had 
paſſed, he aſſerts, that when Sir Iſaac Newton pub- 
liſhed his Principia in 1687, be did not underſtand the 
true differential method (52), and pretends that he took 
it from Mr Leibnitz. To theſe three Dr John Keill 
wrote an anſwer, which was inſerted in the fourth tome 
of the Journal Literaire. The affair ſtood thus, when 
Mr Chamberlayne ſtepped in, with a defign to recon- 
cile Mr Leibnitz and Sir Ifaac Newton, To this pur- 
poſe he addreſſed himſelf to the former, who was ſtill 
at Vienna (53); Mr Leibnitz thanked him for his 
obliging offer, but declared he had given no occaſion 
for the diſpute. * But Sir Iſaac Newton, ſays he, has 
* procured a book to be publiſhed, which was written 
* purpoſely to difcredit me, and ſent it into Germany, 
France, and Italy, as in the name of the Society.“ 
He adds, That learned men among the French, Ita- 
* lian, and other nations, extremely diſapproved of 
* this manner of proceeding, and were amazed at it, 
and that he hoped in the Society it/elf every one would 
* wot approve of it. For myſelf, continues he, I 

have always acted in the moſt civil manner towards 

Sir Iſaac Newton ; and though it appears now that 

there is great reaſon to doubt whether he knew my 

invention before he had it of me, I had ſpoken as if 
he had diſcovered of himſelf ſomething like my me- 

thod. But being abuſed by ſome ill adviſed flatte- 

rers, he has ſuffe red himſelf to be engaged in attack- 

ing me in a very ſenſible manner. Judge now, Sir, 

from whence the ſteps neceſſary to put an end to this 

conteſt ought firſt to be made.” Mr Chamber- 

layne communicated this letter to Sir Iſaac Newton, 


who 


321. 


(51) Journal 
Literaire, Tom. 


II. p. 447, 


(53) In letter 
dated April 2$, 
1714, in Des 

Maizecaux's Re- 
cucil, Tom. II, 


p. 116, & ſeqq 
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Wales, afterwards Queen-conſort to his 


T O N. 


preſent Majeſty, happened to have a curioſity, 


which led her particularly to look into philoſophical enquiries. No ſooner, therefore, 


who anſwered in a few words, that he had no Hare in 
(54) In 1699, what My Facio (54) had written again Mr Leibnitæ; 
this gentleman that Mr Leibnitz had attacked his reputation in 1705, 
publiſhed a ma, hy intimating in the extract of the treatiſe of Quadra- 
thematical piece * 8 x 
wherein he not tures, that be had borrowed from Mr Leibnitz the me- 
only declared Sir thod of Fluxions; that Dr Keill had only defended 
Iſaac Newton, to him; and that the paſſage in the 4d Eruditorum was 
—— 1 not known to him till the coming of Mr Leibnitz's 
nuated alſo, that firſt letter againſt Dr Keill, in which Mr Leibnitz de- 
Mr Leibnitz, manded in effect, that he ſhould retract what he had 
whom he called publiſhed in the introduction to the treatiſe of Quadra- 
the ſecond in= tyres, viz that he had invented the method of Fluxions 
ventor, bad = in 1665 and 1566 ; and laftly, that if Mr Chamber- 
lights of Sir Iſaac, layne could point out to him any thing in which he had 
See his Liner injured Mr Leibnitz, he would endeavour to give him 
Breviſſimæ De- fatiifadtion, but that he would not retra things which 
ſcenſus, p. 3. e knew to be true; and that he believed likewiſe, that 
the committee of the Royal Society: bad done no injuſtice 
to Mr Leibnitz in the affair of the Commercium Epiſto- 
licum. "The Royal Society being informed that Mr 
Leibnitz complained of being condemned without being 
heard, though they had not taken any party in this 
conteſt, and being willing to prevent the diſputes 
which might ariſe upon it, declared, on the 2oth of 
May, 1714, that they did not pretend that the report 
of their committee ſhould paſs for a deciſion of the So- 
ciety, and ordered this declaration to be inſerted in 


their journal. Mr Chamberlayne ſent a copy of it to 


Mr Leibnitz, with Sir Iſaac Newton's letter, and Dr 

Keill's anſwer to the pieces inſerted in the 7ournal Li- 

teraire. Mr Leibnitz, upon the peruſal of theſe pa- 

(55) Des Mai- rs, returned the following anſwer (55) to Mr Cham- 
xeaur, obi ſupra, — As to the letter [by Sir Iſaac Newton] 
P. 123, 12. which you ſent me a copy of, and which is written 
with very little civility, I confider it pro non ſcripta, 
as well as the piece printed in French [by Dr Keill]. 
I am not of an humour to put myſelf in a paſſion 
againſt ſuch people. Since it ſeems that there are 
ſtill other letters relating to me, amongſt thoſe of 
Mr Oldenburg and Mr Collins, which have not been 
publiſhed, I could wiſh that the Royal Society would 
order them to be communicated to me. When [I 
ſhall return to Hanover, I ſhall be able to publiſh 
alſo a Commercium Epiſtolicum (56), which may be 
of ſervice to the hiſtory of learning. I ſhall be ready 
228 to publiſh, as well thoſe letters which may be urged 
= 8 3 againſt me, as thoſe which favour me; and [ ſhall 
pears from his leave the judgment of them to the publick.” When 


(56) A little be- 
fore his death he 
fignified that he 


letters to the this letter was read to the Royal Society, Sir Iſaac 


Abbe Conti, da- Newton obſerved, that the laſt words here tranſcribed 
. were injurious to the committee, ſince it was there 
April 9, 716, ſuppoſed that they had not made a diſintereſted choice 
that he had none of the papers which the Society had ordered them to 
to publiſh. See collect. He added, that as he had no ſhare in the 
8 Commercium Epiſtolicum, but had left the committee 
publiſhed at Lon- perfectly free to collect and print what they thought 
don, 1725, $vo, proper, he did not think it right for Mr Leibnitz him- 
in the preface. ſelf to publiſh a Commercium Epiſiolicum. Upon this 
he produced two letters which had been written to 

him, one by Mr Leibnitz in 1693, and the other by 

(57) They are Dr Wallis in 1695 ; and ſaid, that though theſe letters 
publiſhed by Mr were very favourable to him, he had waved the com- 
_ 12 municating of them to the committee, that he might 
* * 25 not ſeem to become himſelf a witneſs in his on cauſe. 
: | Theſe two letters having been examined before the So- 
(53) He bad Ciety, by members of the Society, who knew the hands of 
written againſt the writers of the letters, they were read, and depoſi - 
Signor Nigrifoli, ted among the archives of the Society (57). Sir Iſaac 
hae 1 Newton remarked alſo the danger of ſending to Mr 
— 3 plaſtic Leibnitz the originals even of the letters of Mr Olden- 
natures, and bad burg and Mr Collins, which he ſeemed to deſire; bat 
imagined a cer- faid, that atteſted copies might be ſent to him. He 
tain ian aid, that if Mr Leibnitz had letters to produce in his 
— 49 favour, and would ſend the originals to ſome of his 
generation of friends in England, to be ſhewn to the Royal Society, 
living beings and examined by perſons who knew the hands, the 
The Abbe con- oxiginals ſhould be returned after authentic copies were 
ſulted Mr Leib- taken, and that theſe letters might be publiſhed in the 
— — Philoſophical Tranſactions, or ia Germany, as Mr 
his ancagonift, Leibnitz ſhould think proper. Things were in this 
to which this fituation, when the Abbe Conti, a noble Venetian, 
lettay was the came to England in 1715 (58) ; he received a letter 


3 . _ ſoon after, upon certain philoſophical opinions, from 
4 & ſeqq · Mr Leibnitz, who in the poſtſcript writes thus: I am 


* glad you are in England ; there are great advantages 
* to be made there, and it muſt be owned there are 
* men of diſtinguiſhed abilities in that country ; but 
they are fond of paſſing for almoſt the only inventors 
in the world, and this is manifeſtly what they will 
* not ſucceed in. It does not appear that Sir Iſaac 
Newton had before me the infinitefimal characteriſtic 
* and algorithme, as Mr Bernoulli has very right! 
* judged ; though it would have been extremely — 
* to have attained to it, if he had turned his thoughts 
* that way, as it would have been very eaſy for Apol- 
* lonius to have attained to the analyſis of Des Cartes 
* upon curves, if he had turned his thoughts that way. 
* Thoſe who have written againſt me having made no 
* ſcruple to attack my candour by forced and ill- 
* grounded interpretations, they ſhall not have the 
* pleaſure of ſeeing me anſwer the ſlight reaſons of 
people who act in ſo ill a manner, and beſides that 
* deviate from the point. The queſtion is concerning 
* the differential method, and they turn it upon ſeries, 
* in which Sir Iſaac Newton preceded me without 
* doubt; but I diſcovered at laſt a general method for 
* ſeries, and after this I had no longer occaſion to have 
* recourſe to his extractions. They would have done 
© better to have publiſhed letters entire, as Dr Wallis 
did with my conſent, and he had not the leaſt diſ- 
pute with me, as theſe perſons would perſwade the 
* world. My adverſaries have publiſhed, in the Com- 
* mercium Epiſtolicum of Mr Collins, only what they 
* thought capable of their falſe interpretations, I be- 
* came acquainted with Mr Collins in my ſecond 
* voyage to England ; for in my firſt (which was but 
* for a very ſhort time, as I came with a publick 
* miniſter) I had not the leaſt knowledge of the im- 
* provements in Geometry, and had neither ſeen nor 
* heard any thing of the correſpondenee between Mr 
Oldenburg and Mr Gregory, and Mr Newton, as my 
* letters exchanged with Mr Oldenburg at that time, 
* and for ſome time after, will ſufficiently prove. But 
in my ſecond voyage, Mr Collins ſhewed me part of 
© his correſpondence ; and I obſerved, that Mr New- 
ton owned alſo his ignorance in ſeveral point ind 
* ſaid, among other things, that he had not Ciſcovcred 
* any thing with regard to the dimenſion of the cele- 
© brated curve lines, except the dimenſion of the ciſ- 
* ſoide ; but all this has been ſuppreſſed I am ſorry 
that ſo able a man as Sir Iſaac Newton has drawn 
* upon him the cenſure of intelligent perſons, by hav- 
* ing too much regard to the ſuggeſtions of ſome flat- 
* terers, who have been deſirous of raiſing a conteſt 
between him and me.“ Mr Leibnitz after this at- 
tacks Sir Iſaac upon his Philoſophy, eſpecially his opi- 
nions about gravity, vacuum, the intervention of God 
for the conſervation of his creatures, &c. he accuſes 
him of reviving the accult qualities of the ſchools, or 
of ſuppoſing miracles perpetually, &c. This poſtſcript 
being much talked of at-Court, Sir Iſaac was greatly 
reſſed by ſome perſons of diſtinction to write an an- 
wer. The Abbe Conti omitted nothing to engage 
him to it ; but his extreme diſlike to perſonal conteſts 
remained inflexible to all theſe ſollicitations. Till at 
laſt, ning Coorgs the Firſt having one day aſked when 
Sir Iſaac Newton's anſwer to Mr Leibnitz was to ap- 
ur? Sir Iſaac could not excuſe himſelf any longer. 
e addreſſed his anſwer to the Abbe Conti, to be 


* 


communicated to Mr Leibnitz (59), to whom he wrote (59) It vn 


at the ſame time, that he had read with great atten- 
tion, and without the leaſt prefudice, the Commercium 
Epiſtolicum, and the little piece that contains the ex- 
tract; that be had alſo ſeen at the Royal Society the 


Feb. 26, 0. 8. 
Ibid, p. 12, « 
ſeq, 


original papers of the Commercium Epiſtolicum, and 


ſome other original pieces relating to it. From all this, 
ſays he, I infer, that if all the digreſſions are cut off, the 
only paint is, whether Sir Iſaac Newton had the method 
of Flaxions or Infinitefimals before you, or whether you 
had it before him. You publiſbed it firſff it is trusd. But 
you have owned alſo, that Sir Iſaac Newton had given 
many hints of it in his letters to Mr Oldenburg and 
others. This is proved very largely in the Commercium 
and the extrad of it. What anſwer do you give? 
This is Hill wanting to the Publickh, in order to form an 
exact judgment of the affair. He adds, that Mr Leib- 
nitz's own friends waited for his anſwer with great 


impatience, and that they thaught he could nat diſpenſe 


qwith 


_ converſation, which preſently endeared him to her. Here ſhe found, in every difficulty, 


N E WIT O N. 


was ſhe informed of our author's firmneſs to the Houſe of Hanover, than ſhe 


his 
that full ſatisfaction which ſhe had in vain ſought for elſewhere; and her Highneſs was 


often heard to declare in publick, that ſhe thought herſelf happy in coming into the world 


(bo) Ibid, p · 26. 


at a juncture of time which put it in 1 * to converſe with him. Amongſt other 
things, Sir Iſaac one day acquainted her Highneſs with his thoughts upon ſome points of 
Chronology, and communicated to her what he had formerly wrote purely for his own 
amuſement upon that ſubject. But the plan appeared to be ſo un ly new and inge- 
nious, that ſhe could not be ſatisfied 'till he promiſed her to compleat a work ſhe found ſo 
happily begun. Not long after, about the year 1718, the Princeſs begged ſhe might 
have a copy of theſe papers; Sir Iſaac repreſented to her Highneſs that they lay very 
confuſed, and, beſides, what he had written therein was imperfect, but in a few days he 
could draw up an abſtract thereof, if it might be kept ſecret. Some time after he had 


done this, and preſented it, ſhe deſired that Seignor Conti (tk K), a Venetian nobleman, (+44) He 


then in England, might have a copy of it. This was a requeſt which could not be denied, f hanf 
eſpecially as the condition of ſecrecy was readily promiſed. Notwithſtanding this promiſe, that the defired 


the Abbe, who during his ſtay in England had always affected to ſhew a particular friend- 


it. This was printed at Paris in 1725 ; after which, a copy of the tranſlation only, 
without the remarks, under this title, Abrege de Chronologie de M. Le Chevalier Newton, 


fait par lui mime & traduit ſur le manuſcript Anglois, was delivered as a preſent from the 


Bookſeller that printed it to our author, in order to obtain his conſent to the publication 
which though expreſsly denied by him, yet the whole was publiſhed not long after in the 
ſame year. Upon this Sir Iſaac publiſhed, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 389. 


Vol. XXXIV. p. 315. Remarks upon the Obſervations made upon a Chronological Index of 


Sir Jaac Newton, tranſlated into French by the Obſervator, and publiſhed at Paris [B B]. 


with anſwering, if not Dr Kill, at leaft Sir Iſaac 
Newton himſelf, who had given him a defiance in ex- 
preſs terms, as he would ſee in Sir Iſaac's letter. He 
informed him at the ſame time, that the King had de - 
fired him to give him an account of the whole affair. 
Mr Leibnitz anſwered Sir Iſaac Newton in a letter, 
which he addreſſed to the Abbe Conti; but at the 
time when the Abbe waited to receive that letter, he 
received a ſhort letter (60), in which Mr Leibnitz in- 
formed him, that he had ſent it to Mr Remond at Pa- 
ris, who would take care that he ſhould receive it. 1 
have taken this way, ſays he, in order to have indiffe- 
rent and intelligent witneſſes of our diſputes ; and Mr 
Remond will communicate it to others. I baue ſent bim 


| at the ſame time a copy of your letter and of Sir Iſaac 


(61) This was 
publiſhed with 
— Ifaze New- 
's approba- 
than, and, by 
tema ks in 


Phil. Tranſ. No, thoſe of Sir Iſaac Newton in 


ſeems to 
been chiefly 
h 


2 


See likewiſe the 
ce to this 
edition of 
the Commer- 
cum Epiſlolicum. 


Newton's. After this you will be able to judge, whe- 
ther the unjuft chicane of ſome of your new friends per- 
plexes me very much. Sir Iſaac Newton thought it 
wrong that Mr Leibnitz ſhould call in for witneſſes of 
that diſpute, ns who probably had not read the 
Commercium Epiſtolicum. He thought that London, as 
well as Paris, might furniſh indifferent and. intelligent 
witneſſes, He reſolved, therefore, to carry the diſ- 
pute no farther ; and, when Mr Leibnitz's anſwer 
came from France, he refuted it by remarks, which 
he communicated only to ſome of his friends, Mr 
Leibnitz died fix months after that, November 14, 
1716; and, as ſoon as Sir Iſaac Newton heard of his 
death, he publiſhed at London the poſtſcript and letter 
of Mr Leibnitz to the Abbe Conti, with his own letter 
to the Abbe, and the remarks. To the remarks was 
prefixed the following advertiſement, explaining the 
ſubjet and occaſion. Cum D. Leibnitius adduci non 
pofſet ut wel Commercis Epiſftolico reſponderet, wel pro- 
baret que 3 Iubitu affirmabat, cumque præcedentes 
epiftolas in Galliam prins mitteret quam carum tertia in 
Angliam weniret, & prætenderet ſe hoc facere ut teftes 
baberet, & alias etiam adbiberet contumelias : Newte- 
nus minime reſcripfit, ſed obſervationes ſequentes in Epi- 
flolam illam tertiam ſcriptas cum amicis ſolummodo com- 
municavit. To theſe pieces was added Mr Ralphſon's 
Hiſftory of Fluxions, as a kind of ſupplement. The 
were publiſhed in the ſame language in which 
was written, 'viz. thoſe of Mr Leibnitz in French, and 
Engliſh. The two laſt 
were tranſlated into French, and printed alſo at Lon- 
don, and Mr Des Maizeaux has reprinted them in the 
ſecond tome of his Recuei/ In 1725, there was pub- 
liſhed a third edition of the Commercium Epiſfiolicum 
with additions, relating to what had paſſed in this con- 
troverſy, fince the publiſhing of the firſt edition of that 
T which put an end to = controverſy (6 23 
BB) Sir Jſaac publißbed Remark th er- 
Yol. V. No. CCLXXI. ag 6 


Some 


vations, c.] In theſe remarks, the ungenerous con- 
duct of the Venetian nobleman, and the tricking ma- 
__ of the French bookſeller, are equally expo- 
and the Obſervator might clearly ſee, without 
the help of a teleſcope, by the manner of handling 
him, how mach he meddled above his match. Hay- 
ing ſhewn the weakneſs and impertinence of his argu- 
ments upon the epocha of the Argonauts, and the length 
of generations, Sir Iſaac makes this remark. 80 
, then the Obſervator hath miſtaken my meaning in 
the two main arguments on which the whole is foun- 
« ded, and hath undertaken to tranſlate and to confute 
a paper which he did not underſtand, and been zea- 
© lous to print it without my conſent ; though he 
thought it good for nothing, but to get himſelf a 
little credit by tranſlating it to be confuted, and 
* confuting his own tranſlation.— In the concluſion of 
this paper, Sir Iſaac having remarked, that the Abbe 
Conti had acted in England privately as an agent for 
Mr Leibnitz, under the aſſumed character of a media- 
tor in the diſpute about Fluxions, has theſe words : 
And what he [Abbe Conti] has been doing in Italy, 
* may be underſtood by the diſputes raiſed there by 
* one of his friends, who denies many of my optical 
* experiments, though they have been all tried in 
* France with ſucceſs. But I hope that theſe things, 
© and the motion, will be the laſt efforts of 
* this kind.” Upon this the Remarks were publiſhed 
in French at Paris, 1726, 8vo. with a letter of the 
Abbe Conti, in anſwer to ſome reflections caſt upon 
him in his Remarks. In the year 1726, ſome diſſer- 
tations were publiſhed likewiſe at Paris by Father Sou- 
ciet, againſt Sir Iſaac's Chronological Index. In the 
juſt mentioned remarks he had ſaid, that Hipparchus 
names the ftars, through which the colures paſſed in 
the old ſphere of Chiron, according to Eudoxus ; and 
ſaith expreſsly, that Eudoxus drew one of theſe colures 
through the middle of Cancer and the middle of Ca- 
pricorn, and the other through the middle of Chelæ 
thro* 


* follow Eudoxus, and, by doing fo, 

* noQtial colure about 7*. 36/. from 
Aries. But the Obſervator repreſents, 
it 15*. from the firſt lar of Aries ; and 
* ces, that I ſhould have made the i 
dition 532 years earlier than I do. Let him reQify 
* bis miſtake, and the Argonautic expedition will 
* where I place it.” The P. Soucict makes himſelf 
merry with this account. * As if, ſays he, the middle 
* of Aries was not the middle of the fign or dodecame- 
* torion of Aries.“ Here the good Father 9 


36 E 


to ſpeale with 


ſhip for Sir Iſaac, no ſooner got croſs the water into France, but he diſperſed copies of it, Phil. Tran ubi 


got an Antiquary to tranſlate it into French, and, moreover, to write a confutation of * 37: 


__ 7 
* 
- 
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N E W T O N. 
Some few years before this, in the eightieth year of his age, our author was ſeized with 
an incontinence of urine, thought to proceed from the ſtone in the bladder, and judged to 
be incurable, However, by the help of a ſtrict regimen, and other precautions, which 
*rill then he never had occaſion for, he procured great intervals of eaſe during the five 
remaining years of his life; yet he was not free from ſome ſevere paroxyſms, which even 
occaſioned large * of ſweat to run down his face. ln theſe circumſtances he never was 
ſeen to utter the leaſt complaint, nor expreſs the leaſt impatience; and, as ſoon as he had 

* a moment's eaſe, he would ſmile and talk with his uſual chearfulneſs. Till this time he 

had always read and writ ſeveral hours in a day, but he was now obliged to rely upon 

Mr Conduit (//1) for the diſcharge of his office in the Mint. On Saturday morning, 

March 18, 1726-7, he read the news- papers, and diſcourſed a long time with Dr Mead, 

his Phyſician, having then the perfect uſe of all his ſenſes and his underſtanding ; but that 

night he entirely loſt them all, and not recovering them after, he died on the Monday 
following, which was March 2oth, in the eighty- fifth year of his age. His body lay in 
ſtate in the Jeruſalem-Chamber, and March 28th was conveyed into Weſtminſter-abbey, 


(117) This gen- 
tleman married 
Mrs Barton, one 
of his nieces, and 
ſucceeded h:m in 
His office in the 
Mint. See ome 
account of this 
niece in the arti- 


— the Lord Chancellor, the Dukes of Montroſe and Roxburgh, and the Earls of Pembroke, 
of Halifax. She Suſſex, and Macclesfield, holding up the pall. The corpſe was interred juſt at the 
1739. and inthe entrance into the choir, on the left hand, where a rich monument is erected to his memo- 
59th of her az, ry, with a ſuitable inſcription upon it [C CJ. As to his perſon, he was of a middling 
b. dane ſtature, and ſomewhat inclined to be fat in the latter part of his life. His countenance 


dauyhter, who 
marrie the ho- 
nuura le Mr 
Wallop. e'deft 
ſon to Lord Ly- 
mington. Con- 
duit's mor ument 
in Wef mir. iter 


Abbey. 


{m m m) See 
ſome letrers of 
his to Mr Thi- 
riot, 


was pleaſing and venerable at the ſame time, eſpecially when he took off his peruke, and 
ſhewed his white hair, which was pretty thick. He loſt but one tooth, and never made uſe 
of ſpectacles during his whole life, which, perhaps, might be the ground for Mr Fontenelle's 
ſaying, in a kind of panegyric, that he had a very lively and piercing eye. For Biſhop 
Atterbury (mm m), who ſeems to have obſerved it more critically, aſſures us, that This 
did not belong to him, at leaſt not for twenty years paſt, about which time, ſays the Biſhop, 
] became acquainted with him. Indeed, in the whole air of his face and make, there was 
nothing of that penetrating ſagacity which appears in his compoſitions ; he had ſome- 
thing rather languid in his look and manner, which did not raiſe any great,cxpeRation 
© in thoſe who did not know him.“ In viewing the character of his genius, we muſt turn 
to the nature of his inventions, and the manner in which he opened his way to them, Of 
theſe we have given an account, at the ſeveral ſtages of his life when the diſcoveries were 
made by him. The mark that ſeems moſt of all to diſtinguiſh it is this, that he himſelf was 
the trueſt judge, and made the juſteſt eſtimation of it. One day, when one of his friends 
had ſaid ſo ne handſome things of his extraordinary talents, Sir Iſaac, in an eaſy and unaf. 
fected way, aſſured him, that for his own part he was ſenſible, that whatever he had done 

worth 


(62) Phil. Tranſ. 


No. 397» 


was under the colure ; which, reckoning 


by Dr Halley (62), who makes him feel the rod for 
not reading his leſſon right out of Hipparchus, ,whoſe 
words are very expreſs, that the colure of the vernal 
equinox, in paſſing through the back, according to 
Eudoxus paſſed likewiſe through the head of the 
Whale, % 5 7® £7+*pw K0Asp®w engl e,νö Ts Kirus 
F Ki24iv % Ts keit Th VOTE ard FAdTO; 
whereas in paſſing through the middle of the dodecate- 
morion, it leaves the head of the Whale to the weſt- 
ward. Thus the Pere Souciet firſt blunders noto- 
riouſly in undertaking to correct Sir Iſaac, and then 
* the droll upon the ſtrength of his on blunder. 

Halley obſerving, that Sir Iſaac juſtly took the middle 
of Aries, over which the colure is ſuppoſed by Eudoxus 
to have paſſed, to be the middle of the conſtellation; 
and in ſo doing, ſays he, no doubt had reaſon to place 
this colure 7. 16. in conſequence of the firſt ſtar of 
Aries, inſtead of 8®. 17/ as it was when the ſtar in 
the middle of the back of Aries (marked v by Bayer) 
50 per an- 
num for the known preceſſion of the equinoRial points, 
will ſet the Argonautic expedition 984 years before 
Chriſt, that is, exactly half a century earlier than it is 


what was found to be the true courſe of nature, after 
the times were more exactly ſet down in later hiſto- 
rians. From hence it appeared, that the reigns of 
kings were far from being equal to generations of men, 
and that they did not exceed 18 or 20 years a piece 
one with another. Allowing, therefore, that propor- 
tion to the Kings of Greece, he found the Argonautic 
expedition mult have happened about 44 years after 
the death of Solomon, that is, according to Scripture, 
934 years before Chriſt. Let this now be applied ta 
the words of Hipparchus, and the equinoctial colure, 
at the time of the Argonautic expedition, will be fixed 
at about 79. 36/. from the firſt ſtar of Aries. 

[CC] A monument, with a ſuitable inſcription upon 
it, is erected in Weſftminſter-Abbey.) The inſcription 


well deſerves a place here, and is as follows. 


H. 8. E. 

Iſaacus Newton, Eques Auratus, 
Qui animi vi prope divina 
Planetarum motus, figuras, 

Cometarum ſemitas, Oceanique Aſtus, 


Placed by Sir Iſaac. Does not the reaſon ſeem evi- 

dently to be this? The deſcription of Hipparchus is 825 mathes — — 

not, tis allowed, circumſtantial enough to determine Primus demonſtravit. 

the place in the back of Aries through which the co- Radiorum lucis diſſimilitudines, 

lure in queſtion paſſed in Chiron's ſphere, to an exact- Col e eee ee proprietates, 


neſs of 25”. Tis true, Hipparchus ſuppoſes this co- 
lure to have paſſed at that time through the ſtar in the 
middle of the back of Aries, but this he allows to be 
only his own conjecture. The difficulty lay in finding 
out a better rule tharkemneer conjecture. Here Sir Ifaac 
ſteps in. This was a Gordian knot, which he and he alone 
was able to untye. The firſt 8 he obſery- 
ed, had made the reigns of the ancient Kings of Greece 
longer than the courſe of nature would bear. The An- 
cients, had founded their technical Chronology, on the 
rule of reckoning the reigns of kings equal to generations, 
making three to amount to 100, and ſometimes to 120 
years, This rule he examined, by comparing it with 


Quas nemo antea vel ſuſpicatus erat, perveſtigavit. 
Naturz, Antiquitatis, S. Seripturæ, 
Sedulus, ſagax, fidus interpres, 
Dei Opt. Max. majeſtatem philoſophia aſſeruit, 
Evangelii fimplicitatem moribus expreſſit. 
Sibi gratulentur mortales, tale tantumque extitiſſe, 
HUMANI GENERIS DECUS. 


Natus xxv. Decemb. MDCXLH. Obiit. xx. March, 
MDCCXXVI. 


[DD] He 


N E WT ON. 
worth notice, was owing to a patience of thought, rather than any extraordinary ſagacity 
which he was endowed with above other men . I keep the ſubj<& conſtantly before me, 
and wait 'till the firſt dawnings open flowly, by little and little, into a full and clear light. 
And hence we are able to give a very natural account of that unuſual kind of horror which 
he had for all diſputes upon theſe points; a ſteady unbroken attention was his peculiar 
felicity, he knew it, and he knew the value of it. In ſuch a ſituation of mind, controverſ 
mult needs be looked upon him as his bane. However, he was at a great diſtance from 


being ſteeped in Philoſophy : on the contrary, he could lay aſide his thoughts, though 
engaged in the moſt intricate reſearches, when his other affairs required his attendance, 


and, as ſoon as he had leiſure, reſume the ſubje& at the point where he left off, This he 
ſeems to have done, not ſo much by any extraordinary ſtrength of memory, as by the 
force of his inventive faculty, ro which every thing opened itſelf again with eaſe, if 
nothing intervened to ruffle him. The readineſs of his invention made him not think 
of putting his memory much to the trial; but this was the offspring of a vigorous 
intenſeneſs of thought, out of which he was but a common man. 

the prime of his age in theſe abſtruſe reſearches, when his ſituation in a college gave him 
leiſure, and even while ſtudy was his proper profeſſion. But, as ſoon as he was removed 
to the Mint, he applied himſelf chiefly to the buſineſs of that office, and ſo far quitted 
Mathematics and Philoſophy, as not to engage in any new purſuits of either kind after- 
wards (ann). Dr Pemberton tells us (900), that he found Sir Iſaac had read fewer of the 
modern mathematicians than one could have expected, but his own prodigious invention 
readily ſupplied him with what he might have occaſion for in any ſubje& he undertook. 
He often cenſured the handling geometrical ſubjects by algebraic calculations, and fre- 
quently praiſed Sluſius, Barrow, and Huygens, for not being influenced by the bad taſte 
which then began to prevail. He uſed to commend the laudable attempt of Hugo de 
Omerique, to reſtore the ancient analyſis, and very much eſteemed Apollonius's book De 
Sectione Rationis, for giving us a clearer notion of that analyſis than we had before. He 
particularly recommended Huygens's ſtile and manner, as being, he thought, the moſt 
elegant of any mathematical writer of modern times, and the moſt juſt imitator of the 
Ancients; of whoſe taſte and form of demonſtration Sir Iſaac always profeſſed himſelf a 
great admirer. Dr Pemberton likewiſe obſerves, that his memory, indeed, was much 
decayed in the laſt years of his life; yet the common diſcourſe, that he did not then under- 
ſtand his own works, was entirely groundleſs. This opinion might, perhaps, ariſe, 
from his not being always ready to ſpeak on theſe ſubjects when it might be expected he 
ſhould, But this the doctor imputes to an abſence commonly ſeen in great geniuſes. 
Inventors, ſays he, ſeem to treaſure up in their minds what they have found our, after 
another manner than thoſe do the ſame things, who have not this inventive faculty. The 
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* He begins his 
firſt letter to Dr 
Bentley in 1692, 
thus, When 1 
wrote my trea- 
tiſe about vur ſy- 
ſtem, I had an 
eye upon ſuch 
principles as 
might work 
with conſidering 
men for the be- 
lief of a Deity, 


and nothing can 
rejoyce me more 


than to find it 
uſeful for that 
purpoſe, Bat if 
I have done the 
public any ſer- 


He ſpent, therefore, vice this way, it 


is due to nothing 
but induſtry and 

patient thought,” 
Four letters, &c. 
Edit. 1756, 8vo. 


(nn n) Mr Whi- 
ſton tells us, that 
di- Iſaac uſed to 
ſay, that no old 
men, exc: pting 
Dr Wallis, loved 
Mathematics. 
Memoirs, p. 
315, 316. 


(009) In the 
preface to his 
View, &. 


former, when they have occaſion to produce their knowledge, are obliged, in ſome ' 


* meafure, immediately to. inveſtigate part of what they want; for this, as they are not 
* equally fit at all times, ſo it has often happened, that ſuch as retain things chiefly by 
means of a very ſtrong memory, have appeared off. hand more expert than the diſco- 
« verers themſelves.” Add to this, what in regard to ſtrict truth muſt not be ſuppreſſed, 
that the behaviour of Mr Leibnitz particularly, as well as of the Abbe Conti, not to men- 
tion ſome others *, had given that caution which was innate to him ſuch a reſerve, as ſeemed 
to border upon the ſuſpicious. However, this reſerve, no doubt, was at ſome of theſe 
times the genuine effect of his native modeſty, which (in paſſing to contemplate the cha- 
rafter of his mind) appears to ſtand foremoſt in his compoſition, and was, in truth, 
greater than can eaſily be imagined, or will be readily believed; yet it always continued ſo 
without any alteration, though the whole world (ppp), ſays Mr de Fontenelle, conſpired 
againſt it. In his difpute with Mr Leibnitz, he even ſhewed a great meekneſs of diſpo- 
ſition 3 however, he was very far from being inſenſible, both of the injurious preſumption 
and mean chicanery of his envious competitor, and undoubtedly took the beſt method of 
foiling him, by refuſing to feed his vanity with a verbal conteſt, but ſubduing his inſo- 
lence with inflexible facts. When he was twenty-ſeven years of age, he wrote a letter to a 
young gentleman who was entering upon his travels [D D]; where, in giving rules for his 


friend's 


D D] He wrote a letter to a young gentleman who 
was entering upon his travels.] This young gentle- 
_ was his friend, Francis Afton, Eſq; and is as 
Ollows. 


q 2 College, Cambridge, May 18, 1669. 
7 

© Since in your letter you give mee ſo much liberty 
* of ſpending my , what may be to 
1 youu advantage in travelling, I ſhall do it more free- 
* ly, than perhaps otherwiſe would have been decent. 
* Firſt, then, I will lay down ſome general rules, moſt 
* of which, I beleive, you have conſidered already; 
* but if any of them be new to you they may excuſe 
the reſt ; if none at all, yet is my puniſhment more 
in writing than your's in reading. 

* When you conie into any freſh company, 1. Ob- 
* ſerve their humours. 2. Secondly, Suit your own 


carriage thereto, by which infinuation you will make 
* their converſe more free and open. 3. Let your 
* diſcours be more in querys and doubtings, than pe- 
* remptory aſſertions, or diſpatings, it being the de- 
* ſigne of travellers to learne, not to teach. Beſides, 
© it will perſuade your acquaintance that you have the 
0 eſteem of them, and ſoe make them more 
© ready to communicate what they know to you ; 
* whereas nothing ſooner occafions diſreſpe& and quar- 
© rels than peremptorineſſe You will find little or 
no advantage in ſeeming wiſer, or much more igno- 
© rant than your company. 4. Seldome diſcommend 
any thing, though never ſo bad, or doe it but mo- 
« derately, leaſt you bee unexpectedly forced to an un- 
© hanſom retraction. It is ſafer to commend any thing 
more than it diſerves, than to diſcommend a thing 
* ſo much as it deſerves. For commendations meet 


* Among theſe 
muſt be reckon- 
ed M Whitſton, 
who reorelented © 
Sir [aac as an 
Arian, which be 
fo much reſented, 
that he would 
not ſuffer him to 
be a member of 
the Novel Socie- 
ty while he was 
Preudent. Whi- 
Ron's Memoirs 
of his own Life, 
p.178, 249, 250. 
Edit. 1753, vo. 


(PP) In his 
Eloge, ® 


* not ſoe often with oppoſitions, or at leaſt are not 


* aſually 
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It has 
E2 A 


tha +* put on a 
ſuit © lac d 
eclozth* when he 
(Gertd Fimſelf a 
Calaudlsic to te- 
rreieat the Ui 
vperfir 1 + li- 
mo nd 3£r 
„ ey Frer- 
wa' Fat“ of 
Augley, nd 
Steward of that 
Uaiverfity, 


N E W T O N. 
friend's conduct, he has in ſome meaſure deſcribed his own. He never talked either of 
himſelf or others, nor ever behaved in ſuch a manner, as to give the moſt malicious cen- 
ſurers the leaſt occaſion even to ſuf him of vanity. He was candid and affable, and 
always put hiniſelf upon a level with his company. He never thought either his merit or 
his reputation ſafficient to excuſe him from any of the common offices of ſocial life. No 
Gogularities, either natural or affected, diſtinguiſhed him from other men. Though he 
was firmly attached to the Church of England, he was averſe to the perſecution of the 
Nonconformiſts. He judged of men by their manners, and the true ſchiſmaticks, in his 
opinion, were the vicious and the wicked. Not that he confined his principles to Natural 
Religion, for he was thoroughly perſwaded of the truth of Revelation; and, amidſt the 
great variety of books which he had conſtantly before him, that which he ſtudied with 
the grrateſt application was the Bible. He did not neglect the opportunities of doing 
good, which the revenues of his patrimony and a profitable employment, improved by a 
prudent ceconomy, put into his power. When decency upon any occaſion required ex- 
pence and ſhew, he was magnificent without grudging it, and with a very good grace 
(4949). Ar all other times, that pomp, which ſeems great to low minds only, was utterly 
r=trenched, and the expence reſerved for better uſes. He never married, and, perhaps, 
ke never had leiſure to think of it. Being immerſed in profound ſtudies during the prime 
of his age, and afterwards engaged in an employment of great importance, and even quite 
taken up with the company which his merit drew to him, he was not ſenſible of any va- 
caucy in life, nor of the want of a companion at home. He left two and thirty thouſand 
pounds at his death, but made no Will, which Mr de Fontenelle tells us was, becauſe he 
thought a legacy was no gift. After his death, there were found among his papers ſeveral 
diſcourſes upon the ſubjects of Antiquity, Hiſtory, Divinity, Chemiſtry, and Mathema- 
ticks. Some of theſe have been ſince publiſhed. Beſides thoſe already mentioned, in 


* uſually ſoe ill reſented by men that think otherwiſe, 
* as diſcommendations. And you will infinuate into 
* mens favour by nothing ſooner, than ſeeming to ap- 
prove and commend what they like; but beware of 
* doing it by a compariſon. 5. If you bee affronted, 
it is better in a forraine country to paſs it by in fi- 
* lence, and wita a jeſt, though with ſome diſhonour, 
© than to endeavour revenge ; for in the firſt caſe 
* Four credit's ne'er the worſe, when you return into 
England, or come into other company, that have 
not heard of the quarrell. But in the ſecond Caſe, 
you may beare the marks of the quarrel while you 
* live, if you outlive it at all. But if you find your- 
* ſelf unavoidably engaged, tis beſt, I think, if you 
* can command your paſſion and language, to keep 
* them pretty eavenly, at ſome certain moderate 
pitch, not much hightning them to exaſperate your 
* adverſary, or provoke his friends, nor letting them 
grow over much dejected to make him inſult. In a 
word, if you can keep reaſon above paſſion, that 
and watchfulneſſe will be your beſt defendants. To 
* which purpoſe you may conſider, that tho” ſuch ex- 
* cuſes as this, He provet't mee ſo much I could not 
* forbear, may paſs among friends, yet amongſt ſtran- 
« gers they are inſignificant, and only argue a travel- 
© ler's weakneſſe. 

* To theſe I may add ſome general heads for in- 
quiry's or obſervations, ſuch as at preſent I can 
think on. As f. To obſerve the policys, wealth, 
and ſtate- affairs of nations, ſo far as a ſolitary tra- 
veller may conveniently doe. 2. Their impofitions 
upon all ſorts of people, trades, or commoditys, 
that are remarkable. 3. Their laws, and cuſtoms, 
© how far they differ from ours. 4. Their trades, and 
arts, wherein 
England. 5. Such fortifications as you ſhall meet 
* with, their faſhion, ſtrength, and advantages for de- 
* fence, and other ſuch military affairs as are conſider- 
© able. 6. The power and reſpect belonging to their 
degrees of nobility, or magiſtracy. 7. It will not 
© be time miſpent to make a catalogue of the names 
and excellencys of thoſe men that are moſt wiſe, 
© learned, or in any nation. 8. Obſerve the 
* mechaniſme and manner of guiding ſhips. g. Ob- 
* ſerve the products of nature in ſeveral places, eſpe- 
«* cially in mines, with the circumſtances of minin 
and of extracting metals, or minerals, out of their 
© oare, and of refining them; and if you meet with 
* any tranſmutations out of their own ſpecies into an- 
* other (as out of iron iato copper, out of any metall 
* into quickfilver, out of one falt into another, or in- 
to an infipid body, &c.) thoſe, above all, will 
* be worth your noting, being the moſt luciferous, 
and many times lucriferous experiments too in 
* Philoſophy. 10. The prices of diet and other 


they excell, or come ſhort of us in 


1727, 
* things. 11. And the ſtaple commoditys of pla- 


. 

* Theſe generals (ſuch as at preſent I could think 
of), if they will ſerve for nothing elſe, yet they 
may aſſiſt you in drawing up a modell ta regulate 
your travells by. As for particulars, theſe that fol- 
© low are all that I can now think of, viz. Whether 
at Schemnitium in Hungary (where there are mines 
of gold, copper, iron, vitriol, antimony, &c.), they 
* change iron into copper by diſſolving it in a vitrio- 
late water, which they find in cavitys of rocks in 
© the mines, and then melting the ſlimy ſolution in a 
* ſtrong fire, which in the cooling proves copper. 
© The Fike is ſaid to be done in other places, which I 
© cannot now remember, perhaps too it may be done 
in Italy. For about 20 or 30 years agone there 
* was a certain vitrioll came from thence (called Ro- 
* man Vitrioll), but of a nobler virtue than that which 
* is now called by that name; which vitriol is not 
* now to be gotten, becauſe, perhaps, they make a 
« greater gain by ſome ſuch trick as turning iron into 
copper with it, than by ſelling it. 2. Whether in 
* Hungary, Sclavonia, Bobemia, near the town Eila, 
© or at the mountains of Bohemia near Sileſia, there 
be rivers whoſe waters are impregnated with gold; 
perhaps, the gold being diſſolved by ſome corrofive 
waters, like aqua regis, and the ſolution carried a- 
long with the ſtreame, that runs thro' the mines. 
And whether the practiſe of laying Mercury in the 
* rivers till it be tinged with gold, and then ſtraining 
© the mercury thro' leather that the gold may ftay be- 
* hind, be a ſecret yet, or openly practiſed. 3. There 
is newly contrived in Holland a mill to grind glaſſes 
* plane withall, and I think poliſhing them too, per- 
* haps it will be worth the while to ſee it. 4. There 
is in Holland one Borry, who ſome years 
* fince was impriſoned by the Pope, to have extorted 
* from him ſecrets (as I am told) of great worth, both 
as to medicine and profit, but he eſcaped into Hol- 
* land, where they have granted him a guard. I 
* think he uſually goes cloathed in Pray in- 
* quire what you can of him, and whether his inge- 
©* nuity be any profit to the Dutch. You may inform 
« yourſelf whether the Dutch have any tricks to keep 
* their ſhips from a wormeaten in their voy- 
© ages to the Indies. Whether pendulum clocks do 
* any ſervice in finding out the longitude, &c. 

: I REO * ſtay to part with 
a long compliment, only I wiſh you a journey, 
» and Cad do with you 8 


If. Newton. 


— a 

* Pray let us hear from you in your travells, I 
* have given your 2 books to Dr Arrowſmith.” 

| | [UE EJ] And 


N E VW T O N. 


1727, there appeared a table of the aſſays of foreign coins, drawn up by him, and pub- 
liſhed at the end of Dr Arbuthnot's book on that ſubject. And the next year came 
abroad his Chronology, under this title: The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms amended : 
To which is prefixed a ſhort Chronicle, from the firſs Memory of things in Europe, to the 
Conqueſt of Perſia by Alexander the Great. By Sir Iſaac Newton, Dedicated to the 
Queen by Mr Conduit. In the advertiſement prefixed to this work we are told, that, 
* Though the Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms amenced was writ by the author many 
years ſince, yet he lately reviſed it, and was actually preparing it for the preſs at the 
time of his death. But the Short Chronicle was never intended to be made publick, and 
therefore was not fo lately correfted by him. To this the reader muſt impure it, if he 
ſhall find any places where the Short Chronicle does not accurately agree with the dates 
aſſigned in the larger piece. The ſixth chapter was not copied out with the other five, 
which makes it doubtful whether he intended to print it; but being found among his 


777 


papers, and evidently appearing to be a continuation of the ſame work, and as ſuch 


ola the Me- 
moirs of the 
Roy Academy 
at Paris, of 
which be Was a 
Member. 


abridged in the Short Chronicle, it was thought proper to be added (rr). Sir Iſaac pov) Uh 
ſpeaking of this work in 1725, ſays, when he lived at Cambridge, he uſed ſometimes to chat Sir löse 
refreſh his memory with Hiſtory and Chronology for a while, when he was weary with rest 18 co- 


| ps" NO . pies of the firſt 
other ſtudics (55s). Nevertheleſs, there is diſplayed in this work the ſame creative genius — 


(if we may be allowed the expreſſion) which informed his other reſearches. Aecuſtomed — 1 1 
to unravel chaoſes, he has thrown light both into the dark and fabulous ages of Antiquity, little different ons 


and fixed an uncertain chronology z ſhewing himſelf herein no leſs a maſter in calculating — ro 


the comparative degrees of moral evidence, than he was in applying the abſolute force of own Life, p. 354 


mathematical demonſtration. The chain of his argument is unavoidably ſometimes ſo 670 Phil. 
long, that even tolerable good capacitics, in attempting to follow it, have, by dropping Tran. No. 389. 
ſome of the links, loſt the connection, and thence erroneouſly concluded him miſtaken “*. 
[EE]. In the piece, as we have it unfiniſhed, there are, perhaps, a very few ſmall 
errors of little conſequence, which, however, probably would not have eſcaped his laſt 
reviſal. But he employed his firſt care upon the principal part; and his two main argu- 
ments, from Aſtronomy and the courſe of Nature, will always remain unſhaken monu- 
ments of his ſupreme abilities among the beſt judges. All ſorts of readers muſt find a 
very agreeable entertainment from his account of the heathen Mythology, of the origin 

and progreſs of Arts and Sciences, and a variety of curious obſervations of ſeveral kinds, 
which he has interſperſed throughout the whole work. The generous and good-natured 
mind in particular, muſt needs be pleaſed to find him loſing no opportunity of inſtilling 
thoſe principles of virtue and humanity, which, by his conduct and writings, appear to have 

been always uppermoſt in his heart. He ſeverely condemns all oppreſſion, and every kind 

of cruelty even to brute beaſts; he inculcates mercy, charity, and the indiſpenſible duty 

of doing good, with the greateſt warmth ; and ſhews, that an abhorrence of idolatry and 
perſecution was one of the earlieſt laws of the divine legiſlator ; that in theſe things con- 
ſiſted the morality of the firſt ages, the primitive religion both of Jews and Chriſtians 

and that theſe ought to be the ſtanding religion of all nations, they being both for the 
honour of God and the good of Society. This treatiſe muſt likewiſe be of conſiderable 

uſe to the Divine, as it ſcts the connection of Sacred and Prophane Hiſtory in a new and 
clearer light than before, and furniſhes him with many illuftrations of ſeveral texts of 
Scripture, not to be found in the moſt celebrated commentators. After this, there came 
out his Obſervations on the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypſe of $! Jobn, Lond. 1733, 4to. 
Tho? this appears to be a very unfiniſhed piece, yet there are ſeen ſome ſtrokes in it which 
diſcover the hand of it's great maſter. Among other things, he has ſhewn the exact duration 

of our Saviour's miniſtry upon earth, by a ſtrict demonſtration, adiffiuclty which had mocked 

the efforts of the beſt wits before him. In 1734, Dr Berkley, Biſhop of Cloyne in Ireland, 

in a piece inituled The Analyſt, attacked his Method of Fluxions, as being obſcure and unin- 


telligible, 


LE E] And thence erroneoufly concluded him miſtaken.) 
Sir Iſaac expreſsly declares, that his endeavour was to 
make Hiſtory conſiſtent 1. With Aſtronomy ; 2. The 
courſe of nature; 3. The Bible; 4. Herodotus, the 
father of hiſtory ; and 5. With itſelf. And by a juſt 
application of theſe, according to the exact degree of 
probability in each, it is, that he ſettles 4 remarkable 
periods, whereby he determines all the reſt. 1, The 
return of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus. 2. The 
Trojan war. 3. The Argonautic expedition. 4. The 
return of Seſoſtris into Egypt. Mr Fourmond “ engages 
the aſtronomical argument ſeparately, and is very la- 
boriouſly profound in expoſing the abſolute uncertainty 
of it, as well from the vague account given of the an- 
cient ſphere by Hipparchus, as from the coarſe obſer- 
vations of the ancient Aſtronomers But he did not 
conſider, that what he fo painfully proves is granted 
by Sir Iſaac, who therefore found a way of bringing 
the deſcription of this ancient ſphere to a great de- 


_ gree of exactneſe, by the argument from the courſe of 


nature, as is ſhewn in rem. {3 B] In like manner Mr 

Freret, of the fame academy, undertakes to ſhew, 

that Seſoſtris returned into Egypt much earlier than 
VOL. V. No. 271. | 


our author aſſerts, purely upon the concurrent teſlimo- 
ny of Sanchoniatho, and other ancient hiſtorians +, 
forgetting that it was the groundleſs conjectures of theſe 
very hiſtorians, which put Sir Iſaac firſt upon looking 


out for a better foundation in the courſe of nature and 


Aſtronomy. Mr Arthur Bedford's large work is en- 
tirely owing to the like inadvertency. And Dr Shuck- 
ford's warm animadverſions, together with Dr Con. 
Middleton's affected drollery, may not unfitly be coupled 
to the flaming vanity of Mr Will. Whiſton, who after 
telling us, that Sir Iſaac was of the moſt fearful, 
cautious, and ſuſpicious temper that he ever knew : 
And that he would not have done any thing which 
might have brought that great man's grey-hairs with 
ſorrow to the grave, goes on thus. And had he been 
alive when I wrote againſt his Chronalogy, and ſo 
thoroughly confuted it, that nebody has ever ventured 
to vindicate it, that I know of, fince my confutation 
was publiſhed, I ſhould not have thought proper to 
publiſh it during his life-time; becauſe I knew his 
temper ſo well, that I ſhquld have expected it would 
havggilled him (63). 


36 F (FF] 4 


+ mie. 


(53) Memoirs of 
Mr Whifton, 


Kc. p. 293, 294» 
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$299 The Bi- 

| was anſwe- 
red by Philale- 
thes Cantabrigi- 
enfis ; to which 
he wrote a de- 
fence, and Phi- 
lalethes 4 reply. 
Another piece 
was alſo publiſhed 
in defence of Sir 
Ifaac by Mr Ro- 
bins, intituled, 
The Nature and 
Certainty of Sir 
Iſaac Newton's 
Method of 
Fluxions. Lord. 
1735, 3v0. 


(« « By Mr 
Stuart, Profeſſor 
ef Mathematics 
at Aberdeen in 
Scotland, in his 
Commentary 
upon Sir Iſaac's 
Quadrature of 
Curves. Lond. 
1745, 4to. See 
alſo Mr Maclau- 
rin's Methed of 
Fluxions, in 2 
vols, to. Edinb, 
1742. 


(www) It is 
inſerted among 
the miſcellaneous 
Works of Mr 
John Greaves, 
publiſhed by Dr 
Birch, Vol. II. 


N E W 


'T O N. 


telligible, ſince the doctrine of Moments, upon which it was founded, neceſſarily dived 


fore ought to be excluded from all geometrical diſquiſitions (ttt). This gave riſe to a 
controverſy, which occaſioned the publication of our author's Method of Fluxions and Ana- 
Iyfis by Infinite Series, The treatiſe being written in Latin, was tranſlated into Engliſh 
and printed in 1736, 4to. with a perpetual commentary by Mr John Colſon, the pre. 
ſent Profeſſor of Mathematics at Cambridge; wherein, among other things, he inſerted 
a Defence of the Method againſt the Objections of Dr Berkley. The taſk, indecd, was 
not difficult; Sir Iſaac was too clear-ſighted not to perceive ſuch objections, and accord- 
ingly had fully obviated them before, (viz. in ſchol. to ſect. 1. of his Principia, and lemma 
2. B. 11.) ſo much to the ſatisfaction of every intelligent and unprejudiced reader, that 
the great duſt which has been raiſed about the whole of his doctrine, muſt be owing, as 
has been obſerved (u#uu), either to weaknels or ſome worſe principle. In 1737, there 
was printed an Engliſh tranſlation of A Latin Diſſerlation upon the Sacred Cubit of the 
Fews [FF], written by Sir Iſaac (www), It was found ſubjoined to a work of his not 


finiſhed, intituled Lexicon Propbelicum. 


Laſtly, in 1756, there was publiſhed in 8vo. 


Four Leiters from Sir Iſaac Newton t Dr Bentley, containing ſome arguments in proof of a 


Deity, Theſe letters were wrote in the year 1692. 


Dr Bentley had been appointed to 


preach the firſt courſe of ſermons of Mr Boyle's Lecture, and being intent to make the 
beſt figure he could on that occaſion, he applied to our author for the ſolution of a diffi- 
culty which he had met with, in -an argument urged by Lucretius, to prove the eternity 
of the world from an hypotheſis of deriving the frame of it by mechanical principles, 
from matter endued with an innate principle of gravity [GG], evenly ſpread through 


the heavens. 


The hypotheſis being inconſiſtent with Sir Iſaac's ſyſtem of the world, as 


laid down and demonſtrated in the Principia, had been very little conſidered by him before 
this application. However, he eaſily ſatisfied all the doctor's queries upon the ſubject 
with great clearneſs; and it may be obſerved, that, as Dr Bentley eſtabliſhed his fame 
by theſe ſermons at Boyle's lecture, ſo that happineſs was entirely owing to the aſſiſtance, 
publick and private, which he received from Sir Iſaac Newton [HH]. 


[FF] 4 Diſſertation upon the Sacred Cubit of the 
Zews.] He has ſhewn, that this cubit was certainly 
between the limits of 26 and 27 Roman unciz, and 
thinks it probably conſiſted of 26 + of thoſe unciz. 

In this piece there is ſeen one character of his ge- 
nius, which diſtinguiſhes remarkably all his undertak- 
ings ; I mean a talent of drawing the moſt hidden and 
unobſerved truths from the molt common and vulgar 
obſervations. Thus, his Method of Fluxions is founded 
upon the ordinary ideas of ſpace, time, and motion. 
His Theory of Light and Colours was one part raiſed 
out of the well-known experiments of a priſm, and the 
other out of a child's play of blowing bubbles with 
ſoap ſuds. His Syſtem of the World took it's begin- 
ning from ſeeing ſome apples fall from a tree in an 
orchard. His Chronology was fetched chiefly from 
an obvious obſervation concerning the lengths of kings 
reigns ; and, ſuitable to this road of thinking, he has, 
in his Obſervations on Daniel, made a very curious 
as well as uſeful remark, that our Saviour's precepts 
were all occaſioned by ſome ordinary circumſtance of 
things then particularly before him. 

[GG] Dr Bentley applied to our author for the ſolu- 
tion of a difficulty concerning gravity.) Theſe letters 
furniſh another evidence, befides what is already 
produced, of the injury that is done to Sir Iſaac, in 
aſcribing to him an opinion, that gravity is the imme- 
diate act of the Deity. In the ſecond letter he writes 
thus. You ſometimes ſpeak of gravity as eſſential 
* and inherent to matter. Pray don't aſcribe that no- 
tion to me; for the cauſe of gravity is what I don't 
© pretend to know, and therefore would take more 
time to conſider of it.” And in the third letter he 
is ſtill more explicit, ſo that he cannot poſſibly be miſ- 
taken, It is inconceivable, ſays he, that inanimate 
* brute matter ſhould, without the mediation of ſome- 
© thing elſe which is not material, operate upon and 
affect other matter, without mutual contact, as it 
muſt be, if gravitation, in the ſenſe of Epicurus, be 
eſſential and inherent in it. And this is one reaſon 
why I deſired you would not aſcribe innate gravity 
to me. That gravity ſhould be innate, inherent, 
and eſſential to matter, ſo that one body may act 
upon another at a diſtance through a vacuum, with- 
out the mediation of any thing elſe, by and through 
which their action and force may be conveyed from 
one to another, is to me ſo great an abſurdity, that 
I believe no man, who has in philoſophical matters a 
competent faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it. 
Gravity muſt be cauſed by an agent acting conſtantly 
according to certain laws; but whether this ag be 
material or immaterial I have left to the conſidera- 
© tion of my readers. | 


LH H] Bentley's fame owing to Sir Iſaac Newton ] 
Mr Whitton having obſerved, that theſe ſermons of 
Dr Bentley are, — the moſt valuable of all that 
great critic's performances, gives the following account 
of that excellence: viz. That herein he demonſtrated 
the Being and Providence of God, from Sir Iſaac 
Newton's wonderful diſcoveries, to ſach a degree of 
ſatisfaction, as to the ſcepticz or infidels themſelves, 
that he informed that Memoir writer of a club of ſuch 
people, who had heard his ſermons, and were aſked 
by a friend of his, at his deſire, what they had to ſay 
againſt them, they honeſtly owned they did not know 
what to ſay ; but added withal, What's this to the 
fable of Jeſus Chriſt? In regard to this queſtion, Mr 
Whiſton alſo further. informs us, that after Dr Bentley 
had preached his ſecond year's ſermons, having a de- 
ſign to make them publick, he applied to Biſhop 
Lloyd, for leave to inſert ſome of his Lordſhip's pre- 
dictons from the Scripture prophecies into the preface 
(64) ; urging, that upon their completion they might 
be of ſervice to Chriſtianity. But theſe ſermons were 
never printed. 'The reaſon of which, continues my 
author, will appear by what follows : Upon his [Bent- 
ley's] application to the Biſhop, and the Biſhop's frank 
and open anſwers, he was ſo far from being fatisfied, 
that he immediately began to ſuppoſe, that his diſap- 
pointment aroſe from the ſacred books of Daniel and 
the Revelation themſelves, and not only from his own 
or the Biſhop's miſunderſtanding them. He was of- 
fended that the Biſhop underſtood a day in the prophe- 
cies to denote a year in their completion ; as al expo- 
ſitors had done before him, and as the ancient Ianguage 
of prophecy plainly implied (65). Nay, continues 
Mr Whiſton, to greatly was he offended at this inter- 

retation, that he long afterwards bluntly aſked Sir 

ſaac Newton himſelf (with whom I had brought him 
acquainted about A. D. 1696), who thus expounded 
the prophecies alſo, whether he could demonſtrate the 
ſame. Sir Iſaac Newton was ſo greatly offended at 
this, as invidiouſly alluding to his being a Mathema- 
tician, which ſcience was not concerned in this matter, 
that he would not ſee him, as Dr Bentley told me 
himſelf, for a twelvemonth afterward. The correſpon- 
dence mentioned in the text evidently ſhews Mr Whi- 
ſton's miſtake in the parentheſis here inſerted by hin, 
and was apparently a flip of his vanity; which, howe- 
ver, ought not to prejudice the credit of his narrrative 
in relation to the tact of Sir Iſaac Newton's juſt reſent- 
ment, eſpecially as it is entirely conſonant to his gene- 
ral character; and, indeed, is only one inſtance, tho" 
an admirable one, among many others, of his excel- 
lent good ſenſe, * F 
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a notion of infinity, whereof we can form no comprehenſible or adequate idea “, and there- * Sir thao 


ments are 


ed only * 


definitely (mi 
and involve a, 
nution of ; 


infinity, 1 


therein 

the excellence 
his method, 

whereby the 


quantities, or the 


Proportion of 
them in their 
naſcent or era. 
nefcent ſtate, is 
determined 

the velocity of 
their generati 
motiong, with. 
2 conſideri 
their magnitudes 
at all, 


(64) Part of 
theſe ſermons 
were preached 
upon ſome of 
thoſe Prophet ies. 
Memoirs of W. 
Whiſton, &c. p. 
94. 2d edit. 


1753, 80. 


(65) See Whi- 

fton's Eſſay on 

the Revelations, 
2d edit. 1753. 
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Wood Ath-. 
2 1921, Vol. 


ll. col. 980. 


or Wood 
(}) — that he 


gas aged 15 in 


le) leem Faſti, 
Vol. II. col. 


1g. 
4 Wood Ath. 


1 above. 
{e) bid. 


(f) Id: m, Faſti, 
cal. 111. 


ut ſupra» 


(1) In his ſop- 
'ary ac- 
count of the 
Archbithops of 
Caſhe!!, in Sir 
ames Ware's 
orks, Vol. I. 
p. 88. edit. 
Dublin, 1739, 
fol, 


(2) Ubi ſupra. 


(3) Under the 
article NI 
CHOLSON 
[Wittian, 


NICOLSON [W1ttram] [4], a late learned writer, and ſucteſſſvely Biſhop of 
Carliſle, of Londonderry, and Archbiſhop of Caſhell (the two laſt in Ireland), was the 
ſon of Joſeph Nicolſon, Rector of Plumland in Cumberland (a), and born [B] about the 
year 1655 (0). In 1670, he became a ſtudent of Queef's-college in Oxford; and took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts February 23, 1675-6 (c). Soon after which, his country- 
man, and perhaps relation, Sir Joſeph Williamſon, one of the Principal Secretaries of 
State, ſent him to travel into Germany : and that enabled him to give the fine deſcription 
of that country, which is printed in Pitt's Atlas (4) |C]. We are told, that he did un- 
dergo many and great hardſhips in his travels: however, that did not hinder him from 
viſiting France alſo (e). July 3, 1679, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts (f), and 
was Choſen Fellow of his college: about which time he became Chaplain to Dr Edward 
Rainbow, Biſhop of Carliſle (g), who gave him, November 17, 1681, a Prebend in his 
church; October 3, 1682, the Archdeaconry of Carliſle ; and alſo the Vicarage of Tor- 
penhoe (5) [DJ. Being a great maſter of the Hiſtory and Antiquities of England, he 
publiſhed, in 1696, the firſt part of his Engliſh Hiſtorical Library, of which the ſecond 
and third parts were printed afterwards [E]. He publiſhed alſo the Scottiſh [F] and Iriſh 


Hiſtorical Libraries [G]. 
his room to the Biſhopric of Carliſle. 


Upon the death of Dr Thomas Smith, he was promoted in 
His conge d'eſſire bore date May 8, 1702, and he 


( Survey of the 
Cathedrals, &. 
by Br. Willis, - 
Eſq; Vol. I. p. 
392, 307, 9. 


(i) Br. Willis, 
in the ſame vo- 


was conſecrated June 14th following (i). The 23d of the ſame month of June, he was ns, p. 39% 


created by diploma Doctor in Divinity at Oxford (&). 


In the year 1717, he had an un- 


happy conteſt with Benjamin, then Biſhop of Bangor, and afterwards of Wincheſter [I]; 


[4] Nicolſon.) Thus he writ his name, as appears 
from his works ; and not Nicholſon, with an . And 
indeed the writing of it ſo is an improprietz ; for the 
word Nicolas from whence Nicolſon is formed, in 
Greek, [from which 'tis derived, ] is written N1#4- 
ae, and not NUN 3. This obſervation may by 
ſome be reckoned too minute; but exactneſs and pro- 
priety are commendable qualifications in every writer. 

[B] And born.) Walter Harris, Eſq; informs us 
(1), that he was born at Orton in Cumberiand. 

[C] And that enabled him to give the fine deſcrip- 
tion of that country, which is printed in Pitt's Atlas.] 
The ſhare our learned Aathor had in that work, is 
as follows. In the iſt. Volume, printed at Oxford in 
1630. fol. the Deſcription of Poland, and of Den- 
mark were drawn up by him. In the 2d. Volume, 
printed at the ſ.me place in 1681. fol. he compoſed 
the Deſcription of part of the Empire of Germany, 
viz the Upper and Lower Saxony, the Dukedoms of 
Mecklenburgh, Bremen, Magdeburgh, &c. the Mar- 
quiſates of Brandenburgh and Miſnia, with the Ter- 
ritories adjoyning. the Palatinate of the Rhine, and 
the Kingdom of Bohemia, The 3d Volume, which 
he alſo compiled, contains a Deſcription of the re- 
maining part of the Empire, viz Schwabenn, the 
Palatinate of Bavaria, Archdukedome of Auſtria, King- 
dom of Hungary, Principality of Tranfilvania, the 
Circle of Weſtphalia; with the neighbouring Pro- 
vinces. Oxford. 1683. fol. 

[D] And alſo the Vicarage of Torpenboe] Walter 
Harris, Eſq; ſtyles him Vicar of Blenerhaſſet in the 
Dioceſe of Carliſle (2) : But that is only a Hamlet, or 
Village, in the pariſh of Torpenhoe. 

[EJ Of which the ſecond and third Parts were 
printed afterwards.) The ſecond part was firſt printed 
in 1697. and the third part in 1699. A ſecond Edi- 
tion of all theſe Three Parts together, corrected and 
augmented, was publiſhed in 1714. in a thin folio. 
But the Scottiſh Hiſtorical Library was not reprint- 
ed with them, as is aſſerted in the General Dic- 


tionary (3). ; 
[F] He publiſhed alſo the Scottiſh) It was pub- 
liſhed in 1702. 8vo. under this title, The Scottiſh 


Hiſtorical Library : Containing a Short View and 
Character of moſt of the Writers, Records, Regi- 
* ſters, Law-Books, &c. which may be ſerviceable to 
the Undertakers of a General Hiſtory of Scotland, 
* down to the Union of the two Kingdoms in King 
* James the VI. with an Appendix.“ To it is pre- 
fixed a long Preface, which is almoſt word for word 
the ſame as a Pamphlet publiſhed by our Author in 
1702. 4to. and intituled, A Letter to the Reverend 
* Dr White Kennet, D. D. in defence of the Engliſh 
* Hiſtorical Library: Againz the unmannerly and 
ſlanderous Objections of Mr Francis Atterbury, 
Preacher at the Rolls, in his new Theory of the 
Rights, Powers, and Privileges of an Engliſh Con- 
vocation.” 
[G And Irih Hiſtorical Library.) This was not 
publiſhed till 1724. at Dublin, . after our leazned 


which 


Author's tranſlation to the Biſhopric of Derry. The 
title of it is, The Iriſh Hiſtorical Library. Point- 
* ing at moſt of the Authors and Records in Print or 
* Manuſcript, which may be ſerviceable to the Com- 
* pilers of a General Hiſtory of Ireland.” With an 
Appendix ; containing, an Account of ſeveral antient 
Iriſh Hiſtorians, Annals, &c. referr'd to by Dr Keat- 
ing ; a Tranſlation of the Iriih Preface, to Mr Lhuyd's 
Iriſh Dictionary; and of the Welſh Preface to his 
Gloſſography, &c.—— Walter Harris, Eſq; obſerves, 
that our Author * fell into many Errors in this laſt 
* work, for want of ſufficient acquaintance with the 
* Iriſh manuſcripts and language : But, notwithſtand- 
* ing that, (adds he) much Thanks are due to him, 
* for the extraordinary pains he took to inform him- 
* ſelf about the materials, which may be had for im- 
* proving Iriſh Hiſtory (4). 

It mutt be confeſſed indeed, that not only the 1rifþ, 
but alſo the Exgli and Scoctiſb Hiſtorical Libraries, 
abound with Miſtakes: Though it is true, that a Work 
of that infinite Variety, and wherein ſuch Numbers of 
Books are mentioned and charaQteriz'd without the 
Author's having an Opportunity of examining them 


All himſelf, cannot be ſuppos'd to be exempt from 
Faults. 


With regard to MSS. the miſtakes are ex- 
cuſable. But they are not fo with reſpect to printed, 
and common, Rooks. And yet even in theſe, our 
learned Author is frequently miſtaken. We ſhall only 
inſtance in wo very common Chronicles, Holiaſbed 3, 
and Hall's. He faith (5), that all that is left out, 
* or caſtrated, in Holinſhed's Chronicle, relates to 
* Royal Grants in favour of the Lord Cobham, and 
©, his Anceſtors.” Whereas of 39 ſheets that are ca- 
ſtrated, or left out, there are only about ſeven and a 
half relating to the Cobham-family, and they do not 
appear ia 1586, or 1587 *, to have been in diſgrace. — 
Next, the Character he gives of Hall's Chronicle is in- 
jurious, and not according to truth. If the Reader, 
* ſays he, deſires to know what ſort of cloaths were 
worn in each King's reign, and how the faſhions al- 
* ter'd this is an Hiſtorian for his purpoſe ; but in 
* other matters his information is not very valuable.” 
On the contrary, perſons that have throughly examin- 
ed it, have found, that it is equal in value and au- 
thority to our Records. And the Character he gives 
of many other Authors is not free from prejudice. 

[HJ In the year 1717, he had an unhappy conteſt 
with Benjamin, then Biſhop of Bangor, &c.] This 
Diſpute was Accidentally occaſioned by the Bangorian 
controverſy, as it was then called; that is, the Con- 
troverſy raiſed by the Biſhop of Bangor's Sermon, 
preached before the King, March 31, 1717, on John 
xviii. 36, and intituled, The Nature of the Kingdom, 
or Church, of Chriſt. For, Dr Snape, in his Second 


Letter to the Biſhop of Bangor (6), having addreſs'd 
himſelf to him thus,—* I pray recolle& yourſelf, and 
8 oy theſe plain Queſtions home to your conſcience : 
Whether your Ab/olntely's and Properly's, and ſuch 
like evaſive words, were not omitted in your Ser- 
mon, as it was originally compoſed? Whether you 

0 | * did 


{k) Catal. of 
Graduati. 


(4) Sir James 
Ware's Works, 
as above, Vol. I. 
p. 296. 


(5) Engliſh Hi- 
tor. Libr . edit, 
1714, p. 71. 


* When that 
Chronicle was 
priated. 


(6) P. 4. 


* 
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which did not turn to the honour of one or both of them. However, that diſpute was 
ſaid to have been the cauſe of Biſhop Nicolſon's removal to Ireland; namely, his tranſla- 
tion to the ſee of Londonderry, by letters patent dated the 2d of May, 1718. While he 
8 continued in that Biſhoprick, he built an apartment near his garden at Derry for the pre- 
Ware, with im- ſervation of the manuſcripts and records relating to that ſee, On the 28th of January, 
1726-7, he was tranſlated to the Archbiſhoprick of Caſhel], and made Primate of Mun- 
Eq; Dublin, ſter, in the room of Dr William Palliſer. But he dycd ſuddenly at Derry the 13th of 
rm = February following, having enjoyed his laſt dignity but a few days (). He was confeſ- 
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| to whom the world 1 h ind 
(=) B+. ith ſedly a man of very great learning; to who world 1s much indebted, not only for 
as . 302 


7) i. e. Dr 


(9) Dr Hutchin- 
ſon, 


what he has publiſhed in Antiquity, but in univerſal Sciences (m) [I]. 


did not before it was preach'd ſhew it a certain Per- 
© fon (7) without ſuch limitations? And whether you 
* was not with Difficulty prevail'd upon by him, to 
* inſert them by way of caution? If you think fit to 
* anſwer the world in the Negative, I engage that a 
, on of unqueſtionable Veracity, of as high and 
* ſacred a Station as your Lordſhip (8), will charge 
* himſelf with the proof of the Affirmative '—This 
produc'd a very angry Advertiſement from the Biſhop 
of Bangor, June 28, wherein he ſolemnly averr'd, 
That the words mentioned as evaſive words, not on- 
© ly were in the Sermon originally, but were intended 
and defigned to be ſo; that he did oz, before it 
was preach'd, ſhew it to any perſon in the world, 
* either with, or without, ſuch limitations; and 
called upon Dr Snape, either to make public repara- 
tion, or to produce immediately that worthy perſon of 
the ſame high and ſacred ſtation. Whereupon Dr 
Snape. publiſhed an Advertiſement, June 29, wherein 
he declared, that he Firſt received that account from 
* a worthy Divine (9), who afſur'd him, he heard the 
Lord Biſhop of Carliſle declare, That he had ſpoke 
with the perſon who advis'd my Lord of Bangor, 
upon reading his Sermon, to inſert ſuch words as 
Abſolutely, &c. That ſome days after, the ſame 
Divine did again aſſure him, he had heard the ſame 
« worthy Prelate, a ſecond time declare that matter to 
* be true, and that he would juſtify it to all the 
* world, &c.* To this Advertiſement Biſhop Nicol- 
ſon ſubſcribed, This is true W. Carliol. Upon that, 
Biſhop Hoadley pat out a flaming Advertiſement, to 
which Biſhop Nicolſon replied in another, wherein he 
hath theſe words. — I never did affirm, that the 
words Abſolutely, Properly, &c. were inſerted in his 
Sermon, by way of Caution, before it was Preach'd ; 
but that before it was Publiſb' a, they were /o inſert- 
* ed, I did (and do ſtill) verily believe. And, 
ſoon after, Dr White Kennett, Dean of Peterburgh, 
was named, as the Perſon to whom Biſhop Hoadley 
had ſhewn his Sermon before he Preach'd it ; who had 
advis'd him to put in ſome limitations; and who had 
told Biſhop Nicolſon ſo. But Dr Kennett declared in 
a letter to his Lordſhip, * That he had no manner of 
* "correſpondence with the Biſhop of Bangor about the 
* Preaching and Publiſhing his Sermon: That he never 


ſaw or heard any one paragraph in it, before it came 
out of the preſs: ——And that he mult ever declare, 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, that he never ſuggeſted 
to Biſhop Nicoiſon, nor to any mortal man, that the 
Sermon was preached with his knowledge, or ſub- 
mitted to nis correction.“ On the contrary, Biſhop 
Nicolion declared in the moſt folemn manner, That 
Dr Kennett had actually told him fo, in his ſtudy (viz. 
Dr Kennett's). All this is contain'd in a pamphlet 
publiſh'd by Biſhop Nicolſon, under the title of, * A 
Collection of Papers ſcatter'd lately about the 
* Town in the Daily Courant, St James's Poſt, &c. 
* with ſome Remarks upon them, In a Letter from 
* the Biſhop of Carlile to the Biſhop of Bangor.” 
Lond. 1717, 8vo. | 

[7] Not only for what he has publifbed in Anti- 
quity, but in univerſal Sciences.] Befdes what hath 
been already mentioned, he was author of the follow- 
ing things. * 1. A Sermon preached in the Cathe- 
* dral Church of Carliſle, on Sunday the 15th of Fe- 
* bruary, 1684, being the next day after King James 
II. was proclaimed King in that City.” On Prov. 
xxiv. 21. Lond. 1685, 4to.—— Beſides other Ser- 
mons (100. 2 * A Leiter to Mr Obadiah Walker, 
* Maſter of Univerſity College, concerning a Runic 
* Inicription in the Church of Beucaſtle in Cumber- 
land.“ Dated at Carliſle, Nov. 2, 1685. Publiſh- 
ed in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions, No. 178. 3. 
A Letter to vir William Dugdale concerning a Runic 
* Inſcription an the Font at Bridekirk.” Dated at 
Carliſle, Nov. 23, 1685. Publiſhed in the ſame No. 
— Theie two Letters are alſo inſerted in Biſhop Gib- 
ſon's Edition of Camden's Britannia (11). 
ſhop Nicolſon wrote, likewiſe, a very learned Latin 
Epiitle to Dr David Wilkins, concerning his new Edi- 


SS 6 SS: a aa 


4 Bi- 


(10) See Wii, 
col. 980. 


(11) Lond. 
1722, fol. Vol, 
I. col. 1007, 


&c. and col, 


tion of the Anglo Saxon Laws, Lond. 1721, fol. 1029, &c, 


which is prefixed to that work. 
Hiitory o 
But it ſtill remains in manuſcript. 


5. And, a Natural 


A true State of the Controverſy betwixt the preſent 
* Biſhop and Dean of Carliſle, touching the Regal 
* Supremacy. In a Letter from a Northern Divine 
to a Member of the Univerſity of Oxford.” Lond, 
1704, 4t0. C 


Cumberland, in Dr Plot's method (12). (12) The Eng- 
6. Moreover, he lich Topographer, 
is ſuppoſed to be the author of the following piece. 


&c. edit. 1770 
vo. p · 32. 


NORRIS [Jon x], an eminent Myſtic Divine, was born about the year 1657 in 


Wiltſhire; his father, a clergyman of good repute [A], being firſt Miniſter of Colling- 
bourne-Kingſton, and thence removed to the tectory of Aubourne or Aldbourne in that 
county. In the deſign of breeding this ſon to his own profeſſion, he ſent him to Win- 
cheſter-ſchool, and thence, at the age of nineteen, to Oxford, where he was entered of 
Exeter-college in Michaelmas term, 1676 (a). Having made a good proficiency in claſ- 
ſical learning at ſchool, he applied with greater advantage to the academical ſtudies 
dent from bis wherein, not contenting himſelf with the leſſer ſyſtems of the ſciences uſually taught by 
feſt pieces. tutors in the univerſity, he went to the fountain-head, and took into his hands the ancient 
(% Wood's Faſti great maſters of PhiloſophY, Plato, Xenophon, and Ariſtotle, Being” particularly de- 
Oxon. Vol. I. lighted with the firſt of theſe, he ſtudied his works with extraordinary diligence, and 
212, . . . , . . 

drank in his notions with eagerneſs (5), At the regular time, in Act term, June 15, 
22822 1680 (c), he took his firſt degree in Arts, and was ſoon after elected Fellow of All-Souls- 
and on Contem- College. Having obtained ſo favourable a ſituation to his wiſhes, he indulged his genius 


() Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 
1011. 


(b) This is evi- 


and on Contem- 
plation and Love, in purſuing Plato through all his moſt abſtracted ſpeculations. But being of a melancholy 


Melancholy. and devout temper (d), he was caſily led, from the principles of that Philoſophy, into 
| the. 


(1) Ath. Ozon. 


[4] 4 clergyman of good repute.) He died March 
16, 1681, and was buried in the church of Ald- 
bourne, under the reader's deſk; a monument was 
fixt ſoon after upon the pillar, over-againſt that deſk, 
with an epitaph written by his ſon our author (1), who 


likewiſe, in 1685, printed a piece left by his father in 
manuſcript, entituled, 4 Diſcourſe concerning the pre- 
tended Religions, pfſembling in private Conventicles ; 
euherein the unlawſulneſs, and unreaſonableneſs of it, 


are fully evidenced by ſeveral Arguments, 8vo. 


wy nc 


i) Arb. Orton. 
whi ſupra» 


ere was 
0 } — tranlla- 
of it into 
pub- 
1 


1 


17 See ſome ac 
c unt of him ia 
Athen. Otten. 
Vol. Il. col. 
124. 
4 Mr Wood 
chſerves. that he 
was 4 molt cx». 
cellent Latin and 
 Englib pet), but 
a better orator, 
ad reckon ce? a+ 
ment the great 
wits of his time 
ig the uni ver ſity. 


(3) Perhus. 
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the moſt viſionary tefinements of the Myſtic Theology; and taking up Father Male- r“ It wi after- 


branches Search after Truth, which chiefly was at that time in great vogue, he preſently wards ip ſertes in 


his Miſcellanies. 


became a moſt zealous diſciple of that French Philoſopher, and commenced a profeſſed — — 


Idealiſt? The firſt undettak ing which brought the turn of his genius into the notice of 


letter concerning 
Ideas, at the end 


the Univerſity was, the tranſlation into Engliſh, of a little piece, then in good eſteem g Rr . 


fica! Eſſay to- 


among the wits of that place, intituled, Efigies Amoris (e), &c. which came out in 1682, eddy 
in 12Mo, under the title of The Picture of Love unveiled [BJ. He likewiſe publiſhed, A n « — 


from the fleady 


Tranſlation from the Greek of Hierocles upon the Golden Verſes of Pythagoras (f), the ſame nd immutable 


year in 8vo. He diſcovered ſome tincture of his enthuſiaſtic Divinity in his Idea of Happi- — "HA 


neſs [CJ, which was printed the next year (g). In the mean time, he did not bury him- ws wrore nor 


[BJ The Figure of Love unveiled.) The whole title 
of the origiral runs thus: Effigies Amoris, froe guid fit 
amor eflagitanti reſprſum. It was writ by Robert 
Waryng, a ſtudent of Chriſt Church, and a cavalier, 
who bore arms in the garriſon of Oxford for King 
Charles I. (2). It was firſt printed in 1649, in 12mo. 
from the original copy, by Mr John Birkenhead, at 
the requeſt ot the author, who choſe to have his name 
concealed becauſe of his loyalty, as the publither in- 
forms us. The third edition came out a'ter the Re- 
oration, by William Griffith, who in his Præloguium 
obſerves, that this author, with Cartwright, Gregory, 
Di,ges, and J. Birkenhead, were Numina Oxonia Tu- 
telaria, every one having Ingenium calitus delapſum, 
quæ qua numina dum intra mœuia retinuit ſua per- 
flitit Oxorium, nec hoſtili cedens fraudi, nec infeſtis 
inimicorum ſuccumbens armis. In 1668, there was 
priated a fourth edition of this performance. Mr 
Norris, in his preface to his tranſlation declares, that 
he admires the author for his ſweetneſs of fancy, neat- 
neſs of his flile, and luſciouſneis of hidden ſenſe : by 
this laſt expreſſion our tranſlator diſcovers his own taſte 
and genius. He muſt needs have been ſome time con- 
verſant with Plato's writings, and have imbibed that 
Philoſopher's doArine, with a ſtrong reliſh, to taſte 
the luſciouineſs of the hidden ſenſe in this little tract, 
ſince the Zfigies Amoris is a mere philoſophical rhap- 
ſody, vpon the Platonic conceit, that love is the ſole 
principle in nature; Amor mundi, parent rerum ex dif- 
cordia concentum elaboravit ; dreſſed out in the humou- 
rous way, ſomething after the manner of the Moriæ 
Encomium of Eraſmus. | | 

[C] Idea of happineſi.] Here he firſt diſcovered a 
tincture of Enthuſiaſm. He was naturally inclined to 
melancholy, and indulging himſelf in the Platonic re- 
veries, he grew exorbitantly fond of the rapturous and 
myſlic theology. Scire tuum nihil eft ni te ſtire hoc 
ſciat alter, ſays the fatiriſt (3); and being once poſ- 
ſeſſed with the happy illuſion, like other inamoratos, his 
humanity and benevolence would not ſuffer him to con- 
ceal the ſweet ſecret from the world, in the view of 
ſhewing others the way to the ſame bliſsful fruition ; 
in this ſpirit he wrote the letter, and intituled his Eſſay, 
An Ilea of Happineſs; in a Letter concerning in what 
the greateſt Happineſs attainable by Man in this Life 
does confiſt, Having laid it down, that Happineſs con- 
filts only in the fruition of God, he pr to explain 
the nature of that ſruition, and aſſerting the inſuffici- 
ency of a virtuous life to that purpoſe, as the word 
Virtue is underſtood by the Stoicks, Peripatetics, and 
the generality of other moraliſts, he takes the word in 
that higher ſenſe, which frequently occurs in the Py- 
thagorean and Platonic writings, in contemplation and 
the unitive way of religion. This, in contradiſtinction 
to moral virtue, they call divine virtue; the former is a 
ſtate of proficiency, the latter of perfection: in the 
former is a ſtate of difficulty and contention, the latter 
of eaſe and ſecurity: the former is employed in ma- 
ſtering the paſſions and regulating the actions of com- 
mon life, the latter in divine meditation and the exta- 
taſies of ſeraphic love. He that has only the former, 
is like Moſes, with much difficulty climbing up to the 
holy mount; but he that has the latter, is like the ſame 
perſon converſing with God on the ſerene top of it, and 
ſhining with rays of anticipated glory. This is the laſt 
flage of human perfection, the utmoſt round of the lad- 


der whereby we aſcend to heaven, one flep higher is 


glory. * Here then, continues he, will I build my ta- 
* bernacle, for it is good to be here.” He then goes 
on to treat of contemplation, which he takes in a pe- 
culiar ſenſe, as it ſignifies an habitual attentive ſtudy, 
application, and converſion of the ſpirit to God andyhis 
divine perfeftions. * Of this, ſays he, the maſters of 


ic Theology commonly make fifteen degrees. The 
VOL. V. No. 271. » . -- 
| - i 


Ry 


firſt is intuition of truth ; the ſecond is a retirement of 

all the vigor and ſtrength of the faculties into the in- 

nermoſt parts of the ſoul: The third is ſpiritual fi- 

lence. Ihe fourth is reſt. The fifth is union. The 

ſixth is bearing the ſtill voice of God. The ſeventh is 

ſpiritual ſlumber. The eighth is extaſy. 1 he ninth 

is rapture. The tenth is the corporeal appearance of 

Chriſt and the Saints. The eleventh is the imaginary 

appearance of the ſame. The twelfth is the intellec- 

tual viſion of God. The thirteenth is the union of 

God in obſcurity. The fourteenth is an admirable 

manifeſtation of God. The fifteenth is a clear and in- 

tuitive viſion of him, ſuch as St Auſtin and Thomas 

Aquinas attribute to St Paul, when he was wrapt into 

the third heaven, Others of them, continues he; 

reckon only ſeven degrees, viz. 'Taſte, Defire, Satiety, 

Ebriety, Security, 'I ranquillity, but the name of the 

ſeventh, they ſay, is known only to God. However, 

he does not agree with the ſevere Platoniſts, who find- 

ing their malter to define contemplation >ugs x x wpn- 

916 Tis curing ar Jd«uals, a ſolution and ſepa- 

ration of the ſoul from the body, underſtood it lite- 

rally and abſolutely; yet he ſays there are exceeding 

great meaſures of abſtraction in it; ſo great, that 

ſometimes, whether a man be in the body or out of 

the body, he himſelf can hardly tell ; and conſequently 

the foul in theſe præludiums of death, theſe neigh- 

bourboods of ſeparation, mult needs have higher glimp- 

ſes and beatific ideas of God, than in a ftate void of 

theſe elevations, and conſequently muſt love him with 

greater ardency. This brings him to conſider this 

love, which he will have to be not only intellectual, 

but paſſionate ; the motion of the will being accompa- 

nied with a ſenſible commotion of the ſpirits, and an 

eſtuation of the blood; and animadverting on an ar- 

gument againſt this opinion, it is not, ſays he, all the 

ſophiſtry of the cold logicians that ſhall work me 

out of the belief of what I feel and know, and rob 

me of the ſweeteſt entertaiament of my life, the paſ- 

fionate love of God ; whatever ſome men may pre- 

tend, who are ſtrangers to all the aſfectionate heats of 

religion, and therefore make their Philoſophy a plea for 

their indevotion, and extinguiſh all holy ardors with a 

ſyllogiſm. Yea, I am firmly perſuaded, that our love 

of God may be not only paſſionate, but exceeding the 

love of women: he endeavours to prove this from 

the uſe of church-muſick, and maintains, that though 

the beauty of God be not the ſame with that which we 

ſee in corporeal beings, and as it comes intellectually, 

cannot directly fall withia the ſphere of the imagina- 

tion, yet it is ſomething analogous to it, and that very 

analogy is enough to excite a paſſion; he concludes 

with deſcribing the nature and force of ſeraphic love, 

which is to love God with the utmoſt capacity of a 

mortal creature in this life, when a man, after having 

many degrees of abſtraction from the animal life, ma- 

ny a profound and ſteady meditation upon the excellen- 

cies of God, ſees ſuch a vaſt ocean of beauty and perfec- ' 
tion, that he loves him to the utmoſt ſlretch of his power. 

When he fits under his ſhadow with great delight, and 

his fruit is fweet to his taſte(4). When he conſecrates (4) Canticles 
and devotes himſelf wholly to him, and has no paſſion i, ii. 

for inferior objects. When he is raviſhed with delights 

of his ſervice, and breathes out ſome of his ſoul to hi 

in every prayer. When he is delighted with the anthems 

of praiſe and adoration more than marrow and fatneſs 

(5), and feaſts upon hallelvjahs. When he melts into (5) Palm cui. 
a calenture of devotion, and his ſoul breaketh out with -” 
fervent defires. When the one thing he delights in 
is to converſe with God in the beauty of holineſs, and 
the one thing he defires is to ſee him in heaven. This 
is ſef@phic love, and this with contemplation, make up 
that which the myſtic Divines ſtile & unitive way of 


religion. By union, he does not underſtand that 
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ſelf ſo entirely in theſe abſtracted ideas, as not to obſerve or be affected with 
in the world. Upon the diſcovery of the Rye-Houſe plot, and ſeveral 
in it, he publiſhed a piece, intituled, A Murnival of Knaves, or Whiggi 
and burleſqued out of countenance. He likewiſe attacked the Calviniſtic Diſſenters, in ano- 
ther tract written in Latin, and printed this year with the following title: Tractatus ad. 
verſus Reprobationis Abſolute Decretum nova methodo & ſuccinfiſſimo compendio adornatus, Cg 
in duos libros digeſtus, 8 vo. To the end of the third chapter of the ſecond book is inſerted 
a declamation, ſpoken in the publick ſchools, commending the Roman Senate for ba- 
niſhing all Mathematicians (5) out of their dominions. This was apparently part of the 
academical exerciſe for his degree of Maſter of Arts, which he proceeded accordingly to 
take April 22, 1684, and entered into Holy Orders not long afterwards (i); and the 
ſame year he publiſhed the firſt edition of his Miſcellanies, under the title of Poems and 
Diſcourſes occaſionally written, The celebrated Dr Henry More of Cambridge had been 
now many years at the head of the myſtic divines in England} all his writings had been 
greedily devoured by our author, who had thereby conceived the higheſt opinion of his 
abilities ; and, being puzzled in his enquiries into ſome abſtruſe points of Metaphyſics 
and Moral Philoſophy, he took the liberty of communicating his difficulties in a letter to 
the doctor [ D] this year, 1684, which begun a correſpondence between them, that ended 
only in the death of that ingenicus divine (&), During this literary intercourſe, our au- 


what paſfed 
ons Concerned 
plainly diſplayed, 


— having occaſionally advanced ſome curious remarks upon the ſubject of human liberty, 


(6) In the great 
Exc 0 


(7) See Dr Hen- 
ry More's article 


($) The Cheva- 
lier Ramſay, au- 
thor of the Tra- 
vels of — © in 
a piece inti , 
the Philoſophical 


der, p. 56. 
Glaſgow, 1748, 
410. 


which is local, nor that of grace, nor yet that of cha- 
rity ; theſe two laſt being common to all men who in- 
deed love God, but want the excellency of contempla- 
tive and myſtic union ; the union which theſe ſpeak 
of, is between the faculty and the object, conſiſting of 


ſome habitude or operation of one towards the other. 


The faculties are the underſtanding and will, and the 
object God, and the operations contemplation and 
love ; the reſult of which two in the myſtic union, is 
thus admirably repreſented by Biſhop Taylor (6). It 
ie, ſays he, a prayer of quietneſs and filence, and a 
meditation extraordinary, a diſcourſe without variety, 
a viſion and intuition of divine excellencies, an im- 


mediate entry into an orb of light, and a reſolution of unt aliæ poſt alias, 


all our faculties into ſweetneſs, affections, and ſtarings 
upon the divine Beauty, and is carried on to extaſies, 
raptures, ſuſpenſions, elevations, abſtractions, and ap- 
prehenſions beatifical. . 

[D] A correſpondence upon ſome abſtruſe points of 
Metaphyſics and Moral Philoſophy, 1684] Our author 
o this correſpondence in an eloquent Latin letter 
from All-Souls college, dated January 8th, 1684 ; 
wherein he applied to Dr More for a reſolution of ſome 
difficulties in his Enchiridion Metaphyficum, about the 
nature of ſpace, which Mr Norris, it ſeems, could not 
readily conceive to be infinitely extended, as this doc- 
tor had aſſerted, becauſe it was a permanent quantity, 
all whoſe parts exiſted together, or were co- exiſtent; 
ſince to exiſt, according to all it's parts at once, is to 
be incloſed within certain limits, as any number, how 
big ſoever, is contained under ſome certain ſpecies of 
number, and therewithal conceived finite, as the term 
[all] alſo implies. This is eafily ſolved by the doctor, 
who obſerves, that his ſpace being incorporeal, had 
properly no parts, and was indiſcerpible, and that by 
totum or all, was underſtood not the comprehenfible- 
neſs, or limitableneſs, or exhauſtibility of the number 
of the parts, but merely the entireneſs, indefeftuouſ- 
neſs, or perfection of the thing, or that there is no- 
thing left out of it. It cannot be denied that the dif- 
ficulty which ſo intangled him is really very ſhallow 
and flight, and by no means equal to his uſual ſagaci- 
ty. But if we confider the time when it was made, 
it will perhaps appear to be no diſcredit to his under- 
derſtanding : Sir Iſaac Newton bad not yet publiſhed 
his Principia. Des Cartes was in full poſſeſſion of au- 
thority, and among others, 2 admired by our 
author's correſpondent (7). But though in the begin- 


ning of his addreſs to Dr More, he yields to that doc- 


tor's arguments as convincing, that ſpace is immobile, 
extenſible, and diſtint from moveable matter, he 
could not tell how to apprehend that there ſhould be 
any | ſubſtance infinite beſides God; a dif- 
ficulty which has fince puzzled the beft wits, and has 
put ſome upon denying the reality of ſpace To this 
purpoſe a late author (8) expreſſes himſelf in theſe 
words, Some will ſay that we may conceive in ſpace 
real diſtinction, but not real diviſions, that we may 
« diſcover in it heights, lengths, and breadths, ang yet 
* no ſeparable parts, and therefore, though it may be 
« partially apprehended, yet it cannot be mentally nor 


* really divided, I anſwer, that this is true ; becauſe, 
* as we ſhall ſhew, ſpace is not a real ſubſtance ; bur 
* if it were a real ſubſtance that exiſted by diffuſion, 
then it would be both mentally and really diviſible." 
On this principle he afterwards endeavours to demon- 
ſtrate, that infinite ſpace is an abſtract idea of the man- 
ner according to which bodies exiſt by extenfion, and 
yet it has no objective reality without us, but is a 
mere notion and an Ens Rationis, a work of our own 
thoughts. But to return to Mr Norris, who, it ſeems, 
found a particular difficulty in conceiving ſpace to be 
infinite, as being guantitas permanent; aliter, inquit ille, 
rem /e habere in quantitate ſucceſſiva, cujus partes exi- 

que quoniam poſt guantamcungue ap- 
pofitionem incrementi alterius capax eft, ſuo modo cenſeri 
poffit infinita. To this the doctor anſwers, * that it is 
only permanentquantity, and ſpiritual and indiſcerpible, 
whole parts are all at once, that is, capable of abſolute 
infinity ; but as for ſucceſſive quantity, it is not capa- 
ble of being infinite, neither à parte ante, nor @ par- 
te poſt ; but, continues he, your fancy ſeems unawares 
to have transferred the property of ſucceſſive quan- 
tity to the permanent, and ſo, becauſe, as ſoon'as we 
can ſay of ſucceſſive quantity there is all of it, it im- 
plies certainly there is an end of it, and ſo it is finite ; 
ſo you ſeem unawares to have imagined, becauſe it is 
true of the parts of permanent quantity, that there 
is all of them at once, therefore they are now exhauſt- 
ed as the parts of ſucceſſive quantity were, and there- 
fore are finite; this I think is the ſophiſm you put 
upon yourſelf, but you are the beſt judge of your 
own meaning.“ Whether the doctor's conjecture was 
right or no, our author confeſſes himſelf ſatisfied in 
the ſolution of this difficulty, and had ſenſe enough 
to ramble no farther in ſpace ; and in ſo doing, I 
doubt not his conduct will be applauded by all thoſe 
whoſe heads not being diſturbed by the vapours, keep 
aloof from finking in a pit of bottomleſs ideas; 
but what ſhall be ſaid for our author's ready acqui- 
eſcence in the doQor's reſolution of his ſecond difficulty, 
about the penetrability of ſpirits, where he declares 
himſelf ſatisfied with the notion of eſſential ſpiſſitude, 
or a fourth dimenſion aQually exiſting in rerum natura, 
beſides the three allowed ones of longitude, latitude, 
and profundity, and by ſuch means theſe ſubſtances 
can retain themſelves into a leſſer «bi than they had 
before. He ſubmitted the more willingly to this 
conceit, from the pious uſe that was made of it in an- 
ſwering the objections, and ſo forbore to puſh the no- 
tion any further, which would have run him into ab- 
ſurdities equal with thoſe of the materialiſts or atheiſti- 
cal Spinoziſm. I believe we may venture to lay down 
this for an indubitable truth, that tho' we are ſure that 
immaterial ſubſtances do exiſt, yet the manner of their 
exiſtence is to us at preſent incomprehenſible, which, 
however, is far from proving it to be impoſſible. The 
moral point upon which theſe letters turn, relates to 
the pleaſure of the venereal contact, or, as it is called 
by Jof. Scaliger, the 6th Senſe, in which Dr More de- 
termines there is ng moral turpitude, the conſciouſneſs 
of it not being finful, but only in the groſs indulgence. 
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ih a ſermon preached before the univerſity of Oxford on Midlent Sunday, in 1685 
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5, pub- 


Fellow of A'l-Souls- college, Oxford. And King Charles the Second dying this year, our 


author expreſſed his grief in a paſtoral 


[E] During this literary intercourſe our author publiſhed 
@ ſermon on the ſubje of Liberty, and dedicated it to the 
doctor. J. It is intituled, The Root of Liberty. In reality 
it was intolerably performed, upon this arduous ſub- 
je he even maintains a flat contradiction. Liberty, 
ſays he, cannot lie in the will, becauſe that neceſſarily 
follows the dictates of the underſtanding, and this too 
neceſſarily judges as the object appears; hence the im- 
mediate ſabje&t of freedom, is neither in the ſoul as vo- 
lent nor as intelligent ; whence the true root of liberty 
conſiſts, in the advertency or attention of the under- 
ſtanding to the objeR, which appears to it differently, 
according to the different degrees of that attention. 
Here it is evident, as Dr More obſerves, that he inad- 
vertently falls into the notion which was at firſt rejected 
by him, fince the advertency or attention is manifeſtly 
an a& of the will, or of the ſoul as volent. However he 

rſiſts finally in his firſt determination, and indeed both 

ke and Limborch have ſplit upon the ſame rock“ And 
being here ſummed up in a ſhort compaſs by our author, 
it may not be amiſs to inſert it. 1. A creature void of 
liberty, cannot be capable of law or obligation, virtue 
or vice, reward or puniſhment, is certain. 2. Man is 
capable of all theſe, is certain. 3. Man therefore is 
endowed with liberty, is certain. 4. Ton liberty is 
a rational perfection belonging to an intelligent nature, 
is certain. $5. That — * this liberty muſt be ſub- 
jected either in the underſtanding or, will, or to ſpeak 
more properly, in the ſoul as intelligent, or in the 
ſoul as volent, is certain 6. That it cannot be ſub- 
jected in that part which acts neceſſarily, is certain. 
7. That the will neceſſarily follows the dictate of the 
underſtanding, or that the ſoul neceſſarily wills accor- 
ding as ſhe underſtands, is certain. 8. 'T hat therefore 
this liberty cannot immediately be ſubjected in the will 
9. T hat therefore 
it muſt be ſubjected in the ſoul as intelligent, is cer- 
tain 10. That even the ſoul as intelligent, ſo far as 
it acts neceſſarily, cannot be the immediate ſubject of 
liberty, is alſo certain. 11. That the foul as intelli- 
gent, neceſſarily judges according as the object appears 
to her, is certain. 12. That therefore the ſoul, as judging 
or forming a judgment, can no more be the immediate 
ſubje& of liberty than the ſoul as volent, is certain. 
13. That ſince the ſoul neceſſarily wills as ſhe judges, 
and neceſſarily judges as things appear to her, we have 
thus far no glimpſe of liberty, is certain. 14. T hat 
therefore our liberty muſt be founded upon the no-ne- 
ceſſity of ſome certain things appearing determinately 
thus or thus, or that we have no liberty at all, is cer- 
rain. 15. That this appearing thus or thus, unleſs in 
ſelf evident propoſitions, depends upon the various de- 
grees of advertency or attention, and nothing elſe, is 
certain. 16. That therefore we have an immediate 
power of attending or not attending, or of attending 
more or leſs, is certain. 17. That therefore this indiffe- 
rency of the ſoul as to attending or not attending, or 
attending more or leſs, is the prime root and immedi- 
ate ſubje& of human liberty, is no leſs certain: which 
was the point to be demonſtrated. Thus we ſee he 
aſſumes this indifferency as a third principle in the 
ſoul, diſtin from the will and underſtanding. 

[F] The theory and regulation of love.) Love was a 
ſubje&t upon which, it ſeems, Mr Norris had ſpent the 
greateſt ſhare of his thoughts, and as he had an æthe- 
real genius, which carried him to ſoar far above the 
limits of this ſublunary world, it is no wonder that we 
find him ſtretching beyond the reach of a ſound wit 
by too much thinking: many of the notions of this 
tract are the ſame with thoſe in the 5 * Amoris 
abovementioned, particularly in the paſſage Lupus 
agnam, ignis aquam depaſcitur, nulls odio ſed ſui 
conjervandi fludio, See. (9) ia which he gives us 
here the luſcious ſecret of that author, viz. that 
there cannot be a pure and unintereſted ma- 


poem on that occafion (m). In 1688, he 
The Theory and Regulation of Love [F]; wherein he advanced ſome notions contrary to the Eg. 
vulgar ſentiments, being entirely new and unblown upon, by the reduction of * 
and vice to the various modifications of love. In 1689, he was preſented to the rector 


of 


lice, though there can be a pure and unintereſted ela- 
rity ; fince in malice, ſays he, we neceſſarily confi- 
der another will, as making for our good ſome way or 
other, and ſo willing to it. In the ſame manner he 
explains (with that author) ſelf-love, in ſuch a looſe 
ſenſe, as is not only conſiſtent with, but actually com- 
prehends, a perfectly diſintereſted benevolence. This 
piece is dedicated to Lady Maſham, who, as he here 
declares, had profeſſed an eſteem for ſome of his for- 
mer writings ; yet this ingenious and learned lady af- 
terwards publiſhed a diſcourſe concerning the Love of 
God, where ſhe attacks an opinion, as ſhe ſays, main- 
tained by our author in his Practical Diſcourſes, that 
mankind is obliged directly as his duty, to love with 
defire nothing but God only, every degree of defire 
of any creature whatſoever, being finful, fince God, 
not the creature, is the immediate efficient cauſe of 
our ſenſations: for whatſoever gives us pleaſure, has 
a right to our love, but God only gives us pleaſure, 
therefore he only has a right to our | It is true, 
the bad conſequences of ſuch a ſcheme are repre- 
ſented in a ſtrong light by that ingenious lady, but 
haps with too much haſtineſs is aſcribed to Mr 
orris, who, in this tract, exprefily defends the 
lawfulneſs of all ſenſual pleaſure, and our defire 
of it, in the following words: * I add, that even 
the groſſeſt pleaſures of ſenſe is one of the re- 
moteſt participations of God; for it muſt be 
granted to be at leaſt a natural good, and every par- 
* ticular good, be what it will, is a ray and ema- 
nation of the univerſal good, but now nothing of 
* God can be fimply and abſolutely evil. And es 
* that, I conſider in the human frame, God has prepa- 
* red organs and inſtruments for the uſe of Eatbal 
* pleaſure, and that he has alſo given us natural appe- 
* tites to it, whereby it appears that God has provi- 
c 
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ded pratifications for the animal, as well as the di- 
vine life, and though this is chiefly to be nouriſhed, 
yet the other is not to be'ſtarved: for it is a tree 
of God's own planting, and therefore the fruit of 
it may be good for food, as well as fine to the eye, 
for there can be nothing entirely evil in the paradiſe 
of God, as it is finally made out by the excellent Dr 
[Henry] More, in ſeveral places of his Cosjectura 
Cabaliftica, where the reader may find this argy- 
* ment copiouſly and very ingeniouſly managed.* Mr 
Norris, in 1690, publiſhed a piece, intituled, Reflec- 
tions upon the Conduct of Human Life, with reference 
to the Study of Learning and Knowledge ; in a Letter 
to the Excellent Lady, the Lady Maſham, 8vo, where, 
in the dedication, he ſpeaks of that lady as being 
then biind, which Mr Locke, who then lived at ber 
houſe, made himſelf with, at our author's ex- 
pence,. as has been already obſerved (10). We muſt 
not omit, that ſome years before theſe letters cited in the 


margin paſſed, our author pub iſhed his Treatiſe of ticle 
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inal Greek made Engliſh ; the firſf his Micellantes 
igby, late of Queen g- college in Oxford; the four laſt by John Norris, ® 1687, 80. 
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to which he ſub- 
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which he 


his Efſay of the Ideal World, wherein the intelligible 
World is confidered, with relation to Human Underfland- 
ing, whereof ſome Account is here 7 and propoſed. 
Baie. 1704. 8vo. Mr Molyneux made the following 
cenſure on the Reflections, &c. in a letter to Mr Locke, 
dated December 22, 1692 Mr Norris's unfortunats 
attempts, ſays he, on your book, ſufficiently teſtifies 
it's validity; and truly I think he trifles ſo egregiouſly, 
that I think he ſhould forwarn all men how they criti- 


cize on your work However, Mr Norris, to the 


ſecond edition of Chriftian Bleſſedneſs with the Reflec- 
tions, ſubjoined a reply to the Remarks made upon 
= by the Athenian Society, which was printed in 
1692 (11). 
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proſecuted more largely in the Second or relative Part of 


the year 1699. 
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ood of Newton St Loe. in Somerſetſhire (n) 3 upon which occaſion he entered into matrimony; 
=. where be and reſigned his fellowſhip at All-Souls- college; and the ſame ycar he gave the publick 
another treatiſe, entituled, Reaſon and Religion, or the Grounds and Meaſures of Devotion 
confidered, from the Nature of God and the Nature of Man, in ſeveral Contemplaticns , with 
Exerciſes of Devotion applied 1o every Contemplation, 8vo, This was followed the next 
year, 1690, by his Reflections upon the Condutt of Human Life, with reference to the Study 
of Learning and Knowledge (o), im a Leiter to the excellent Lady, the Lady Maſham. This 
* addreſs was occaſioned by that lady's having expreſſed a good eſteem for ſome of his 
writings ; and he here repays the compliment with ſuch atteſtations of her Ladyſhip's 
worth and learning as were juſtly her due. But this drawing him into a ſuitable condo- 
lence of her misfortune in the ſuppoſed loſs of her eye-fight, which was a miſtake, fur- 
niſhed his antagoniſt Mr Locke, who then reſided with her Ladyſhip, with a ſubj-& for 
ſome mirthful raillery (p). In this piece our author had dropped ſome expreſſions, 
which, being underſtood by the Quakers to favour their opinions, drew him into a dif- 
pute with an eminent perſon of that ſcct [C]; in the courſe of which, he wrote two 
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[G] Drew him into a diſpute with an eminent per- 
fon of that ſet.) In ſpeaking of the light within, as 
untowardly repreſented by the Quakers, he ſays, * The 
thing itſelf rightly underſtood, is true, and if any 
© ſhall yet call it Quakeriſm or Enthuſiaſm, that it is 
* ſuch Quakeriſm as makes a good part of St John's 
* Goſpel, and St Auſtin's Works.” And ſo again, in 
his poſtſcript he declares, that * If the Quakers un- 
derſtood their own notion, and knew how to explain 
© it, it would not differ from his.” Mr Vickeris an 
eminent Quaker, endeavoured to make an advantage 
of this, ſuppoſing it greatly befriended the cauſe of 
Quakeriſm, as implying a fort of confeſſion to their 
principles; and that the difference would only be in 
terminis : this ſuggeſtion much nettled our author, it 
touched him in a tender point, What, ſhould his dar- 
ling hypotheſis be brought into the ſcandal of Quaker. 
iſm ? ls the man, ſays he, in good earneſt, or does 
* he think that he writes to one that underſtands not 
« what belongs to conſequences ? What, does the ge- 
* neral truth of any notion rightly ſtated, infer the 
* trath of this, or that particular way of explaining 
© it? If Mr Vickeris had but been at the pains to 
deck himſelf with a little more of that corrupt wiſ- 
dom, called Logic, he would never have impoſed 
* on himſelf, nor have offered to impoſe upon me 
* ſach womaniſh conſequences as theſe.” As our au- 
thor, in this poſtſcript, ſtates the differences between 
his notion of the divine light, and the Quaker's light 
within, by the advantage of an immediate contraſt, 
conveys a clearer idea of both, and that alſo in fewer 
words, than is eaſily met with elſewhere ; we ſhall gra- 
tify our reader with a fight of them. They are there- 
fore as follow. . 

1. * The Quakers uſually talk of this light within, as 
of ſome divine communication or manifeſtation only; 
whereas, I make it to be the very eſſence and ſub- 
ſtance of the Deity, which I ſuppoſe virtually to con- 
tain all things in it, and to be intimately united to our 
minds. 2. The Quakers repreſent this light within, 
as a ſort of extraordinary inſpiration, whence they 
have the name of Enthuſiaſts ; whereas, I ſuppoſe it 
to be a man's natural and ordinary way of underſtand- 
ing. 3. The Quakers, if I miſtake not, confine their 
light within to ſome certain objects, namely, moral, 
and ſpiritual truths, in order only to the direction of 
practice ; and accordingly make it a ſupplement to 
Scripture, which they ſay is not ſufficient without it, 
nor indeed any more than a meer dead letter; but 
now I don't appropriate this divine light to moral or 
ſpiritual things, but extend it as far as all truth ; yea, 
as far as all that is intelligible, which I ſuppoſe to be 
perceived or underſtood in this divine light, as I have 
explained it 4. The Quakers make their light with- 
in, a ſpecial privilege of a certain order of men, their 
own party; not, indeed, as to the poſſibility, be- 
cauſe they ſuppoſe all men to be indifferently capable 
of this divine illumination, as may appear from their 
contending againſt predeſtination, and for univerſal 
grace : but though they don't make it a ſpecial pri- 
vilege as to the poſlibility, yet they do as to the act, 
making none but thoſe of their own way to be ac- 
tually enlightened by it: whereas, according to my 
principles, this is no ſpecial privilege, but the com- 
mon and univerſal benefit of all men, yea of all the 
intelligent creation, who all ſee and underſtand in this 
light of God, without which there would be neither 
truth nor underſtanding, 5. The Quakers by their 


trratiſcs 


light within underſtand ſome determinate formed dic- 


tate or propoſition, expreſsly and pofitively directing 
and inftrudiing them to do ſo or ſo; whereas my light 
is only the ellential truth of God, which. indeed, i; 
always preſent to my underſtanding, as being inti- 
mately united with it ; but does not formally enlighten 
or inltruct me, but when I attend to it and conſult it 
and read what is written in thoſe divine ideal charac- 
ters. 6. And laſtly, the Quakers do not offer any ra- 
tional or intelligible account of their light within, 
neither as to the thing, nor as to the mode of it, but 
only cant in ſome looſe general exprefſions about the 
light, which they confirm with the authority of St 
John's Goſpel, though they underſtand neither one 
nor t'other ;- whereas I have opened a natural, di- 
flint, and philoſophical way of explaining both, name- 
ly, by the omniformity of the ideal world, or the 
divine A, Who has in himſelf the eſſences and 
ideas of all things, and in whom the ſame are per- 
ceived by us, and by all creatures. In another tract 
(12) our author endeavours to ſhew, that the abſur- 
dity of the Quakers explanation of this light, conſiſts 
chiefly in their making it created and material ; and 
yet he quotes Nr Barclay as aſſerting, that though it is 
not the Godhead itlelf, yet it is a middle nature be- 
twixt the Godhead, mankind, and angels; and tho” 
it is of the ſubſtance of that natural body which was 
conceived in Mary, yet is it celeſtial, and came down 
from heaven, and not his body of fleſh and blood, 
and in the next place as to the materiality ; though 
Mr Barclay holds the ſeed to be a meaſure, or portion 
of that celeſtial body of the eternally begotten Ay oc, 
or Chriſt ; yet in repreſenting the manrer of this 
light within, he ſays, the ſeed is the ſame in us 
as in Chritt ; and therefore this being in us, the man 
Chriſt is in us, not according to his manhood, but ac- 
cording to that which is proper unto it, and yet with- 
out all diviſion, as the natural life is in all the mem- 
bers, but more eſpecially in the head and heart with- 
out diviſion ; fo this ſpiritual light and nature is both 
in Chriſt our head, and in us by which he dwelleth in 
us, as the ſpirit of a man doth in the body (13). 
Now ſurely, as matter ſo conſtituted as to be capable 
of being in two or more perſons at once without di- 
viſion, cannot be denied to be raiſed ſo far above the 
nature of ordinary matter, that the unknown proper- 
ties of the one, are not to be determined by the known 
properties of the other ; nor, indeed, can we judge 
at all, or decide any thing about the nature of the 
firſt, which is manifefily incomprehenſible, from what 
we ſee and know of the nature and properties of the 
latter; neither ought this incomprehenſibility of the 
notion be any juſt objection or prejudice to it with 
Mr Norris, who allows, that in his own notion, 
the multifarious ideas of particular beingz are not of 
the eſſence of God ; which, however he maintains 
to be abſolutely clear, is, though true, yet incompre- 
henſible to us, as the divine immenſity is without ex- 
tenſion, the truth of which he allo aſſerts. Obſerve, 
that he alſo allows the poſſibility, and even ſuggeſts 
the probability, of the Quaker's doctrine concerning 
Chriſt's ſpiritual body ; neither will his proofs of the 
abſurdity, that the Quaker's light within ſhould be a 
principle of wiſdom and knowledge, be thought very 
concluſive from their allowing it to be a creature, and 


a material creature ; fince all the proof he brings for 


the impoſſibility gf the firſt, is founded upon an aſſer- 
tion, that na cicature, though never ſo glorious and 
| excellent, 


(12) The Gef. 
ne's of the Qn 
kers Principle, 
p. 11. 


(14) Barclay's 
Apolo.y, p- 13% 
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treatiſes concerning the Divine Light: the firſt being An Auſwer to 4 Letter of a learned 
Qater, which be is pleaſed to call A juſt Reprehenſion to John Norris, for his unjuſt Re- 
ect ions on the Quakers, in his book intituled, the Conduct of Human Life. The ſecond 
being A Diſcourſe concerning the Groſſneſs of the Quakers notion of the Light within, and 
their Confuſion and Inconſiftency in explaining it. This was publiſhed in 1692 z and he had 
alſo publiſhed a controverſial piece the preceding year on the following occaſion : Not 
long after the Act of Toleration had paſſed in the latter end of the year 1689, he printed 
Chriſtian Bleſſedneſs, or Diſcourſes upon the Beatitudes of our Lord and Saviour Feſus Chriſt 
(4), in a large 8vo, in which, having charged the Nonconformiſts with being guilty of 
ſchiſm, that imputation' gave ſome offence; whereupon, in 1691, he publiſhed The 
Charge of Schiſm continued [H]; being a Fuſtiſication of the Author of Chriftian Bleſſedneſs, 
for his charging the Separaiiſts with Schiſm, notwithſtanding the Toleration Act: in a Letter 
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d-rſtanding; 


excellent, can ever be a light to the mind of mari and by and by. For as onr author was blamed on one 
furniſh it with ideas; becauſe to do this it muſt have hand for too great an agreement with the Quakers, for 
the full perfection of being, ſo as to have the ideas of having too low a value for human learning ; ſo was he : 
all things, and be an univerſal repreſentation, which no calumniated by the Quakers themſelves for too greatly 
creature can poflibly have; an aſſertion which pre- diſagreeing from them, by ſetting too high a value up- 
ſuppoſes the truth of his own hy potheſis, that we fee on human learning. Art thou not decking thyſelf 
all things in God z whereas, we have already pro- * with thy — wiſdom ? (ſays Mr Vickeris to him) 
duced a very thinking author (14), who maintains that * which is the forbidden fruit, and will prove folly in 
finite, or, which is the ſame, created beings, may have * the end (17).” In anſwer to which, our author ſup- (17) Juſt Re- 
a power communicated to them of furniſhing ideas to poſing Philoſophy and the fludy of the Sciences to be proxctes to J. 
the ſoul of man, and that not only ſpiritual and im- meant by his antagoniſt, writes thus, * Now, though —_ 2 pe 
material, but alſo material creatures; which laſt re- I not only grant, but in a treatiſe purpoſely written <a: 


4) Mr Ram- 
8 ubi ſupr a. 


8 vs. 


(t;) Baker's 
Refleftions on 


Learning, in the 


avfer of Meta- 


bytes. 


(16) Theory of 


C tion (15). 


moves the, other abſurdity charged upon the Quakers, * 


from the materiality of their light: and, indeed, up- 
on this laſt point our author rather declaims than ar- 
gues, treating the common ſcholaſtic ſolution, that 
ſenſible objects, or corporeal emanatiops, are rendered 
intelligible by the intellectus agens, as a mere romance, 
and contents himſelf with obierving, that this hypo- 
theſis reſts upon this ſingle bottom, the tranſmutabi- 
lity of material into immaterial ideas, which he de- 
clares is as much a myſtery as the other, and doubts 
not but they are both abſurdities. Indeed, he cannot, 
without deſtroying the bottom of his own hypotheſis, 
infer their abſurdity from their myſteriouſneſs, or 
ſurpaſſing his underſtanding. Beſides, Mr Ramſay has 
invented another ſolution of this difficulty, without 
the help of the intellectus agent, by making matter it- 
ſelf indued with an active force, ſo as to impreſs thoſe 
modifications or ideas upon the ſoul ; yet this author 
allows his own notion to be a myſtery. Indeed, all 
our attempts to give an account of the manner how 
the ſoul receives ideas from impreſſions upon the body 
ariſing from their union, will always remain ſo much 
a myſtery to us, that the beſt way is to fit down con- 
tented with Mr Locke, in our own ignorance. We 
muſt not conclude this remark, long as it is, without 
clearing Mr Norris from an imputation which may be 
thrown out, and is the more dangerous and hurtful, as 
the ground of it comes from a perſon celebrated no 
leſs for his modeſty and candor, than his learning and 
Ingenuity ; I mean the author of Refle#ions =_ 
Learning, who in the place abovecited, gives 
Norris his due encomium, of having ſet off Mr Malle- 
branche's opinion with all the advantages of beauty 
of ftile, and perſpicuity of expreſſion, and allows 
that he has diſtinguiſned himſelf from the Quakers. 
* Yet in another thing, ſays he, there is too great an 
agreement, that theſe men have too low a value for 
human learning, either as it lies in our common 
books, or in the book of nature, in reſpect of this 
Lght, which diſplays itſelf from the ideal world, by 
attend ing to which with pure and defecated minds, 
they ſuppoſe knowledge to be the moſt eaſily had. 
Experience and deductions have been formerly 
eſteemed uſeful, but in this compendious way to 
knowledge, provided we make our approaches with 
our ſouls purged, and with due preparation of mind, 
there needs little more than application and atten- 
Now, ſo far is Mr Norris from fallin 
under this cenſure, that he makes his neceflary 
eternal truths not only the proper objects of contem- 
plation, but of ſcience. He allows ſcience to be the 
moſt perfect intellectual habit, and profeſſedly exalts 
the reputation of rational ſtudies beyond thoſe of hi- 
flories, and any matters of fact; preferring thoſe 
which procure clearneſs of thought and exacineſs of 


upon this ſubject, have expreſsly contended, and, if 
* I miſtake not, fully demonſtrated, that, conſidering 
the preſent ſtate of man, the ſtudy of learning and 


to the moralizing of his life, and that all proſecu- 
tion of it beyond, or beſide this end, is an immode- 
rate and blameable curioſity ; yet, I hope, as far as 
it is apt to ſerve the intereſt of a life, there is 
no reaſon to diſallow or condemn it, though it be 
not to be allowed any farther ; yet I think it may, 
and muſt be allowed ſo far; and herein, I think, I 
ſtate the meaſure of proſecuting learning and know- 
ledge in a due mean, betwixt the extreme of thoſe 
over inquilitive ſpirits on the one hand, who ſet no 
limits to their curiofity, and thoſe narrow and con- 
tracted ones on the ether, who confine it too ſtraitly; 
condemning all humane learning in groſs, under the 
reproachful appellations of carnal reaſon, corrupt 
wiſdom, vain philoſophy, and the like ; under which 
characters, I think, it ought not to be repreſented, 
as far as it is apt to ſerve and miniſter to the inte- 
reſts of religion and a good life, and that it may be 
ſerviceable to that purpoſe I might undertake to 
ſhew ; but that the excellent Mr Boyle has ſaved me 
the trouble, in a late treatiſe upon this very ſubject, 
called the Chriſtian Virtuoſo. He then proceeds to 
expoſe the petulancy of his adverſary's railing, who 
allows himſelf, that the divine light aſſiſts the na- 
tural faculty of the ſoul in the attainment of arts and 
ſciences (18). And admoniſhes the reader, that un- 
der the words application and attention to the 
light that diſplays itſelf in the ideal world, he 
comprehends the uſual methods of ſtudying the arts 
and ſciences as it lies in our common books, the ob- 
« jeQs of which being eternal truths, and conſe- 
* quently placed in the ideal world, diſplay them- 
© ſelves to the mind by this method of application (that 


knowledge is no further allowable than is conducive | 


(13) Treatiſe 
concerning the 
Divine Light, p. 
12, 13, 14 


is, by experience and deduction of reaſoning), as 


well as by that of pure contemplation.” 

[H] The charge of ſchiſm continued, notwithflanding 
the Toleration ] As far as may be judged from his 
writings, our author was of the Tory party, at leaſt 
in the Church, as well as his father had been. In 
this principle, on the diſcovery of the Fanatic-plot 
in 1683, he publiſhed a piece intituled, 4 Marni 
of Knawves, or Whiggiſm diſplayed and burleſqued out 
of Countenance. But this principle flames out with 
the ſtrongeſt ardour, in the dedication of his Miſcel- 
lanies, in 1687, to Dr Leopold Finch, Warden of 
All -Souls-college, to whom he addreſſes himſelf in 
theſe terms: * Sir, it is by your kind patronage 
and protection (next to the favourable influences of a 
good Prince) that our fludies proſper, and our laurels 
thrive and flouriſh, and that any of us are in a capaci- 
ty to throw in the leaſt ſymbol into the Muſes Exche - 


grace judgment (16) ; and that by ſcience and the rational quer.“ And he acted ſleadily upon the ſame principles 
5 1 ſtudies, be does not exclude the ſciences as they lie in after the Revolution, as appears by the weatiſe above, 
$6, *'” common books. In the acquiring of which, experi- | 


ence and deductions of reaſon are uſeful, will appear 
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to which this remark is ſer. 
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ta @ City Friend, 8vo, Soon after this, he was preſented to the rectory of Bemerton neat 
Saliſbury (7), a living of between two and three hundred pounds a year. By this prefer- 
ment his revenues were handſomely augmented, which was the more acceptable, as his family 
began to grow numerous; and, the parochial duty being eaſy, he continued to employ 
the preſs, in printing Practical Diſcourſes upon ſeveral ſubjects ; the third volume of which 
) The firſt ve, came out in 1693 (). And in 1695 there appeared Le/ters concerning the Live of God, 


me came out in 
1691, and the 


% The ferons Juſtiſied (t). The lady here intimated was the famous Mrs Mary Aſtell, author of A Se. 
edition of theſe rious Propoſal to ihe Ladies, for the Advancement of. their true and greateſt Intereſt, and ſome 
„ other pieces (u). This opinion of Mr Norris was alſo attacked by Lady Maſham, in 4 


by the author, « N a R 
Diſcourſe concerning the Love of God, in 1696, To which our author returned an anſwer, 


with ſome few 
additions, came 


out in 1795, $ro, ſubjoined to the fourth volume of his Practical Diſcourſes, in 1698, 8vo, 


rjous, publiſhed his Accaunt of Reaſon and Faith, in relation de the Myſteries of Chriſtianity 
[I]. After this, he ſpent ſeven years in compoſing his capital piece in Philoſophy ; the 


between the author of the Propoſal to the Ladies and Mr John Norris: wherein bis late Diſ. ® 
ſecond in 1692. courſe, ſhewing that it ought 19 be entire, and excluſive of all other loves, is further cleared and f 


He had the e 
preceding year, by way of anſwer to Mr Toland's book, intituled Chriſtianity not myſte- land, 


tirſt part of which being finiſhed in 1701, he publiſhed it under the title of An Hay lo- 


[1] An account of reaſon and faith, & c] It is well 
'known, that in the common ſyſtems of Logic, the 
operations of the underſtanding are deſcribed to be 
fimple apprehenſion, judgment, and diſcourſe ; our 
author in this treatiſe, after Des Cartes and Pere Malle- 
branche denies the truth of this diviſion, and maintains 
that judgment is not an operation of the underſtand- 
ing. but of the will. Nothing, ſays he, belongs to the 
underſtanding but perception ; judgment then cannot 
belong to it, becauſe judgment is not perception ; for 
we are ſaid to judge as we perceive, and ſome are fo 
much in haſte, that they will judge before they per- 
ceive ; which plainly ſhews them to be two different 
things. He then produces the following argument for 
a demonſtration. Judgment is a fallible thing, which 
may either be true or falſe; whereas perception is al- 
ways true, it being a contradiction that it ſhould be 
otherwiſe, for what a man does not truly perceive, he 
does not perceive at all : I conclude, therefore, that 
judgment is not perception ; and fince perceptivn is the 
only operation of the underſtanding, I conclude again, 
that judgment does not belong to the underilanding ; 


- it mult therefore belong to the will, which is the pro- 


per ſeat both of judgment and error too. And it is 
nothing elſe but the will's conſenting to, and acquieſ- 
cing in, the repreſentations that are made by the un- 
derſtanding. No where does our author juſtly incur 
the cenſure of an egregious trifler more than in this 
reaſoning. Indeed, ſo very childiſhly playing with 
words could not eſcape his own notice, after he has 
drawn out what he calls a new form of the ſeveral ways 
in which the underſtanding operates, and reduced theſe 
into three, exactly as the logicians do, only in other 
words, calling the firſt ſimple perception, the ſecond 
complex perception immediate, called judicium in lo- 
gic, and the third complex perception mediate, called 
diſcurſus. He reſts in this as a right account of the ope 
rations of the underftanding, both as to matter and 
form, and then conſcious that ſo much of nothing ſtood 
in need of an extraordinary puff to blow it out into the 
appearance of ſomething, he makes the following eulo- 
gium of this 2 work of his own creative underſtand- 
ing. The knowledge of this, ſays he, conſidering 
* how much ſpirit is above body, though it were only 
a piece of ſpeculation or curioſity, I ſhould think of 
« greater worth and conſideration, than that of the 
« properties of lines and figures, nay, or any of the 
* phznomena of nature.” However contemptible this 
whole matter is, both in it's utility, and in the bur- 
leſque exaltation of it's excellence, yet it is not ſo 
much above comprehenſion, as it is alſo beneath no- 
tice ; but in the ſequel of this diſcourſe, we find him 
following the ſame leader, Father Mallebranche, into the 
intelligible world, where he immediately becomes un- 
intelligible. The paſſage I mean is in his 4th chapter, 
where he undertakes to ſhew that human reaſon is not 
the meaſure of truth, a propoſition eaſtly proved by 
any ordinary capacity, which yet in that philoſophy 
which maintains alſo the particular eſſences of created 
bodies to be in God, and that our reaſon perceives 
them in him, ſtreight becomes incomprehenſible and 
unintelligible in the explanation; thus, in order to de- 
monſtrate the propoſition, it was judged abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary, to repreſent the infinite nature and extent of 


* 


cards 


truth, this leads in'o the divine idea“, the region of 
truth, and this begets, unavoidab'y, a diſtinction of 
thoſe ideas into two forts, the abſolute, and the rela- 
tive; thoſe that are of the eflence of God, as in him- 
ſelf, and thoſe that are of the ſame divine eflence, as 
it is in relation to creatures. The firſt infinite and in- 
comprehenſible, the ſecond finite and comprehenſible ; 
for an inſtance, he produces the divine immenſity and 
extenſion. The idea of the firlt [immenſity] is of the 
eſſence of God abſo'utely, being no other than the ſub- 
ſtance of God univerſally diffuſed, and filling all places, 
yet without any local extenſion. But the idea of ex- 
tenſion, or that perfection in God, which virtually, 
eminently, and modo intelligibili anſwers to extenſion, 
and therefore is frequently called by Mr Mallebranche, 
Petendue intelligible, is of the ſubſtance of God, as it 
is repreſentative of matter or body, and imitable or 
participable by it, according to thoſe limitations and 
imperfections which beloug to chat kind of being, and 
which are repreſented by this it's idea. Now, though 
the ſum total of all this metaphyſical jargon, amounts 
to no more than that we have a clear idea of finite ex- 
tenſion, which indecd is the objed of Geometry; yet 
wrapt up as it is here, in a cloud of words without 
meaning, it is made incomprehenſible and obſcure. 
Our author himſelf, it ſeems, was aware of it, where 
he concludes with the following extraordinary obſer- 
vation. I know not, ſays he, whether I expreſs 
* myſelf to the conception of every reader, but I am 
* ſufficiently clear and intelligible to myſelf, and who- 
* ever is not much wanting either in metaphyſics or 
in attention, cannot, I think, well miſs my mean- 
* ing* He was certainly in the right in his apprehen- 
ſion of his not having expreſſed himſelf to the concep- 


* Chrift'an 
tileion, as «+ 
fer d wo l ” 


"an, 
by Gecrce Ru. 
ard, 1732, $v, 


tion of every reader, Mr Locke (19) animadverts on (19) der his Re- 


this part of Mallebranche's hy potheſis, as advancing 
that abſurd inconſiſtency of making the vaſt variety of 
ideas or eſſences of particular things to be contained in 
the perſe& ſimplicity of God's eflence ; nor indeed is 
the matter mended at all by the word eminently, 
eminenter, a term invented by the ſchoolmen, whole 
art lay in mocking their own underſtanding by words 
without meaning. After all, we muit do our author 
the juſtice to obſerve, that as far as he keeps clear of 
Father Mallebranche, ſo far he reaſons juſtly, and ex- 
preſſes his reaſons with admirable perſpicuity, and no- 
body hath better laid opea the popular objection of the 
Deiſts againſt believing myſteries : that faith is an act 
of reaſon, and that we cannot believe beyond our 
reaſon. In doing of this he claims Des Cartes frora the 
Socinians, and ſhews, that not only the expreſſion of 
that philoſopher in the concluſion of his ſyſtem, Ni- 
bilgue ab ullo credi welim nifi quod ipſi evidens & invic- 
ta ratio perſuad:bit, but explains the manner how it 
does conſiſt very well with this other, Credenda eſſe 
omnia que a Deo revelata ſunt, quamwis cajtum noſt- 
rum excedant. Ita fi forte nobis Deus de ſripſo wel aliis 
aliquad revelet, quod naturalis ixgenii noſtri wires exce- 
dit, qualia ſunt tum myſleria Incarnationis & Trinita- 
tis, non recuſabimus illa credere, quamwvis mm clare intel- 
ligamus, nec ullo modo mirabimur malta Me, tum in im- 
menſ/a ej us natura, tum etiam in rebus ab eo creatis, guæ 
captum veſtrum excedunt, 
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wards tbe Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible Werld [X], defigned for two parts, The fo 
ronſidering it abſolutely in itſelf, and the ſecond in relation to 5 for Pp firft 


uman Underſtanding. Part J. 
The ſecond part, being the relative part of it, wherein the Intelligible World is conſidered with 


relation o Human Underſtanding, whereof ſome account is bere attempted and propoſed, came 
out in 1704, 8vo. It was Mr Locke's celebrated Eſſay on Human Underſtanding that 
gave birth to this work. The growing reputation of the principles of Philoſophy main- 
rained in that Eſſay, notwithſtanding the cenſure that had been paſſed upon it by others, 


as well as our author (w), rendered him very anxious for the ſecurity of the Mallebtan- 


chian ſyſtem, which he had ſo long and fo heartily eſpouſed. He reſolved, therefore, 


that nothing ſhould hinder him from executing a deſign which he had many years before 
entered upon, of drawing up a formal treatiſe in defence of that ſyſtem [1] and *cis 


acknowledged 


()] Viz. In bis 
Quriory Refliee- 

tions mentioned 

in note (25 \ 


LX] Ital world) This treatiſe is nothing elſe but 
an attempt to explain and defend the notign of Fa- 
ther Mallebranche, that we ſee all things in God. 
In the proof of which that ideal philoſopher reaſons, 
upon the ſource of our ideas, which, according to 
this philoſophy, muſt either be, 1. Images detached 
from the objects ; or 2. created by God in the foul 
from the beginning; or 3. originally contained in 
the mind, as archetypes of all things; or 4. produced 
in the ſoul by it's own native, activity; or 5. form- 


ſee only ſome of their attributes or modes. All the 
Mallebranchian Philoſophy is founded upon a perpe- 
tual confuſion of nature and grace, of the archetypal 
ideas with the conſubſtantial Logos, of the natural ac- 
tivity of the underſtanding with the ſupernatural illu- 
mination of the Word, of the natural immanent action 
of the will with the ſupernatural impreſſion of the Holy 


Ghoſt (22), and, in fine, of the privileges of a beatift- (22 


ed ſtate with thoſe of our exile. The Spinoziſts make 
uſe of all thoſe obſcure ideas, to confound the action 


) Dr Berkley, 
upon this prin- 
ciple, that God 


ed in the mind by God's immediate action; or 6. 
perceived in God as repreſentative of all things : and 
then rejecting as inſufficient the firit five ways, the 6th 
is concluded on as the only true one. A celebrated 
author already mentioned (20), attacks this enumera- 


only acts upon 


of the firſt cauſe with the actions of ſecond cauſes, and ſpirits, raiſes his 
the ſubſtance of the Creator with that of the Creature, notion of the 
and this Philoſophy, by a tendency to the ſame purpoſe, is —— 1 
exceeding dangerous; it ſeems the beginning of Spino- ä 


2 ziſm, and Spinoziſm is Mallebrancheaniſm conſummated. — 


„ ubi ſupra, 


tion, as not only obſcure, but imperfect; * ſince there 
may be, he ſays, yet another way by which the ſoul 
may have ſome of it's ideas, and that is, 7. by the 
impreſſion which finite objects, whether material or 
immaterial, make upon us; the firſt three ways, con- 
tinues he, are abſurd, the fixth is fantaſtical, the 
fourth, fifth, and ſeventh, are the true ſources of all 
our ideas.“ This author raifing his ſeventh way upon a 
ſuppoſition that matter may, by an immanent com- 
municated activity, really modify the ſoul, which mo- 
difications are ſimple ideas, endeavours to prove, 
that matter is really endowed with activity; which is 
contrary to the opinion of Sir Iſaac Newton, that 
matter is inactive. His proof as a demonſtration runs 
thus: God is eſſentially and infinitely active, crea- 
tion is a repreſent:tion of God in things external, 
infinite activity cannot be repreſented by abſolute in- 
action, therefore God may communicate to his living 
images and lively pictures a real activity, by which 
they can act mutually upon each other. And that this 
aclivity or aQtive force is really communicated to them, 
he will have to be manifeſt from the mutual action 
and reaction between the ſoul and body in their union, 
and endeavours to ſhew that the denial of ſuch an ac- 
tivity leads to pernicious and blaſphemous conſequen- 
ces; yet he is far from thinking to explain the manner 
of the adion, on the contrary, he held the activity of 
ſecond cauſes to be one of the myſteries of natural re- 
ligion, equally incomprehenſible with immenſity and 
creation. This activity then being eftabliſhed for the 
fource of ſimple ideas; he derives complex ones, from 
comparing, combining, and dividing of theſe by our 
innate activity; and then obſerves, that the action of 
the firſt cauſe is a ſupernatural motion by inſpiration ; 
the action of ſecond cauſes is a natural manner by ſen- 
ſation ; which with the action of the mind upon itſelf by 
reflection, are the three ſources of all our ideas. The 
French Philoſopher, continues he, confounds thoſe 
three ſources, by attributing all to the immediate ac- 
tion of God, as the only efficacious cauſe of all our 
modifications and perceptions. Thus he introduces 
Enthuſiaſm into Philoſophy, thanks the Logos for diſ- 
covering to him that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones, looks upon geometrical theo- 
ry as a real contemplation of the divine eſſence, and 
ſo confounds the natural activity of the mind with the 


However, it ſeems, that Mallebranche did not allow, nor 
even ſee theſe dangerous tendencies of his doctrine, 
and that in framing his witty romance, this pious and 
devout Philoſopher was impoſed upon by a full per- 
ſuaſion, that his ſyſtem exalted our notions of a Divine 
Power, and placing the Creature in a continual depen- 
dence upon the Creator, made every thing, even the 
leaſt motion of matter, and the ſmalleſt modification of 
ſpirit, a proof of God's exiſtence.” In truth, impiety 
and indevotion are not of the growth of this Philoſo- 
phy, ſo far from it, that his diſciple having, in his 
way, ſhewn that the ideas of all things are in God, 
breaks out into a meditation of the moſt elevated and' 
warm devotion, which concludes with this hymn, 


Lay down, proud heart, thy rebel arms, 
And own the conqueror divine ; 
In vain thou do'ſt reſiſt ſuch charms, 
In vain the arrows of his love decline. 
There is no dealing with this potent fair, 
I muſt, my God, I muſt love thee; 
Thy charms but too victorious are, 
They leave me not my native liberty. 
A holy force ſpreads thro' my ſoul, 
And raviſhes my heart away ; 
The world it's motion does controul 
in vain ; the happy captive will not ſtay. 
No more does ſhe her wonted freedom boaſt, 
More proud of thy celeſtial chain ; 
Free-will itſelf were better loſt, 
Than ever to revolt from thee again. 
Sun of my ſoul! what ſhall I do, 
Thy beauties to refiſt, or bear ? 
They bleſs, and yet they pain me too, | 
I feel thy heat too ſtrong, thy light too clear. 
I faint, I languiſh, I almoſt expire, 
My panting heart diſſolving lies ; 
Thoſe muſt ſhine leſs, or I retire: 


ſupernatural illumination of the eternal Word.” In fur- 
ther reffecting on this way of knowledge by viſion, he falls 
in with Mr Baker, and ſays (21), the privilege of 
ſeeing all things in God, is an advantage, not of our 


Shade thou thy light, I cannot turn my eyes (23). (23) Eſſay to- 
; wards the Theo- 
Our author likewiſe infinuates, that his greateſt motive «hobo 7 
to this undertaking, was the eſtabliſhment of an im- 175. : 
rtant and concerning truth, for the advantage and 


(21) In his Re- 
Qions upon 
Learning, chap . 


it. p. 129. edit, 


exiled ſtate here below, but a felicity reſerved for our 
celeſtial native country ; then we ſhall ſee light in it's 
true light, God as he is, and the archetypal ideas of 
all things as they were at firſt freely formed in the di- 
vine underſtanding, ere God created ſubſtances correſ- 

pondent to them; then we ſhall ſee the intimate and 
inmoſt eſſences of things in the eternal Mence, the re- 
lation of the original to the pictures; whereas now we 


improvement of morality ; as containing certain prin- 
ciples that laid the firmeſt foundation for the being of 
God, and for a dependance upon him in our intellec- 
tual operations, and conſequently for all the duties of 
humility, love, and the moſt raiſed devotion, that ariſe 

from that dependance. 
[L] The general reception of Mr Locke's Eſſay an 
Human Underſtanding, rendered our author extremely 
anxious 
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acknowledged be bas done it with all the advan 
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tages of beauty of ſtite and perſpicuiry of 


After this, he engaged in behalf of that important point of Philoſophy 
and Religion, the natural immortality of the Soul, which he deferided, 


in a ſrt treatiſe 


againſt Mr Dodwell in 1708 [M]. Mr Norris alſo publiſhed two excellent practical 
treatiſes upon Humility in 1707, and the other upon Chriſtian Prudence in 1710, beſides 


ſome other pieces which are mentioned below [VI. 


w very infirm, and enjoyed little health 


Towards the latter end of his life he 


till the day of his death, which happened 


in 1711, at Bemerton ; and he was interred in the chancel of that church, where there is a 
handſome marble monument erected to his memory, with an inſcription upon it [0]. 
He left a widow and three children, two ſons and a daughter. His eldeſt fon was Rector 
of Little-Langford, and Vicar of the two Chitterns, and died a few years ago withour 


iſſue, at the houſe near Crarebridge ; and his 


widow now reſides in the high ſtreer at Saliſ- 


bury. His ſecond ſon, Thomas, was alſo a clergyman, and ſome time miniſter of Stroud 


in Glouceſterſhire, or the Stow in the Wold, has been dead ſcvcral years, 


His daughter, 


Elizabeth, was married to Mr Bowyer, Vicar of Martock in Somerſetſhire, and has 


brought him ſeveral children. 
death, which happened a few years ago. 


anxious for the ſecurity of the Mallebranchian Philoſo- 
phy which be had ardently embraced.) That this was 


his incitement to that undertaking, appears from the 


preface to the firſt part, where he declares, © The 
* motive that induced him to efj it, beſides the 
moment and importance of the ſubject, was the fre- 
* quent intimation he had occafionally dropped of this 
* notion in his writings, which lighter touches, with- 
* out a more explicit account of the thing, would have 
* ſerved only as ſo manyamuſements to the common ſort 
of readers, to whom, ſays he, I ſhould have been little 


* better than a Barbarian: and as to thoſe whoſe bet- 


* ter diſcernment would let them into ſome view and ap- 
* prehenſion of what I would have underſtood by thoſe 
4 — en paſſant, ſuch a ſlight, broken, and tranſient 
* repreſentation of my meaning, would with them 
* ſerve only to expoſe it as nary and fantaſtic ; 
© though, continues he, whether the preſentialneſs of 
* an ideal world to our mind, be really ſuch Platonic 
* gibberiſh, there is a certain perſon [Mr Locke] 
* that may now be concerned to conſider, and whe- 


* ther the notion may not as little deſerve his cenſure, 


© as the maintainer of it does his compliments.” What 
we have here aſſerted is further manifeſt by the follow- 
ing paſſage towards the end of the fame preface. I 
think fit, ſays our author, further to acquaint my 
reader (though it is no more than what the title and 
* courſe of the work may inform him) that what is 
premiſed in theſe papers, is in order to a following 
account concerning the manner of human underſtand- 
ing, which is to be erected upon the principles here 
* laid down : which, if they lead me to an account 
of that great abſtruſity, ſomething different from 
* what has been ſome while fince publiſhed to the 
* world, I hope the very ingenious author of it will 
* pardon 1ne, fince, though I cannot in all thin 

* think with him, yet I mean in nothing to detract 
* from him, or from that juſt reputation which his 
celebrated and very valuable performance ſtands 
* poſſeſſed of.” Mr Locke made ſome remarks on 
this Theory, which were printed among his poſthu- 
mous works, Mr Norris had frequently thrown out 
hints ex paſſant (to uſe his own phraſe) of his * 
on concerning ſome doctrines advanced in the Ey 
concerning Human Underflanding, and in reſpect to 
one article, ſmartly flings back the charge of fax- 


* 


Mr Norris's widow reſided with her ſon-in-law ' till her 


taſtic upon that author. In ſpeaking of the Qua- 
kers opinion, that their light within is the ſpiritual 
body of Chriſt, and therefore material, to give this 
fantaſtical conceit, as he calls it, it's full ſhare of ri- 
dicule, he contraſts it with that other of Mr Locke, 
as laying the lower ſtep to it. It has been thought, 
* ſays he, a ſtrange advance in ſpeculation to ſup- 
«* poſe, that matter, by the advantage of a finer me- 
chaniſm, might be made capable of thought, and be 
able to reaſon and underſtand ; and the truth is, F 
would give a great deal to fee the mould in which 
thoſe mens heals were caſt, who could entertain 
* ſuch a notion ; but, alas! what is this in compari- 
* ſon of making matter the principle of illamina- 
tion 

[M] He defended again Mr Dodwell.] The title 
of it is, 4 Philoſophical Diſcourſe concerning the natu- 
ral Immortality of the Soul, wherein the great Queſtion 
of the Soul's Immortatity is endeavoured to be rightly 
flated and cleared. To this Mr Dodwell retu an 
anſwer, in the appendix to his book intituled, The n- 
tural Mortality of the Human Soul clearly demonſtra- 
ted from the Holy Scriptures, and the concurrent Teſtimo- 
ny of the primitive Writers; in which that learned 
writer returns our author his thanks for having kept 
claſe to the cauſe, without any thing reproachful to 
his reaſon. * The rather, ſays he, becauſe you are 
the firſt of my adverſaries who have done fo” 
The other two were, Mr Chiſhul, and Mr S. Clarke, 
of whoſe perſonal abuſes he makes great complaint. 

[N] Some other pieces mentioned below We have 
either in the text or notes mentioried all his pieces 
except two, which are, 1. Spiritual Counſel, or the 
Father's Advice to his Children ; publiſhed 1694, 8vo. 
at firſt compiled, as he obſerves, in the advertiſement 
before it, for the uſe of his own children. 2. Letters, 
Philoſophical, Moral, and Divine; to the Reverend 
Mr John Norris, with his Anſwers ; and this contain- 
ed ſome additional letters to thoſe betwixt Mrs Aſtell 
and him. | 

[O] 4 monument erefed to his memory, with an in- 


feription upon it.) It is as follows: H. S. E. Johannes 


orris, Parochiæ h us Rector, ubi annos wiginti bene 
latuit cure hafloral: & literis wvacans, quo in receſſu 
Abi poſuit late per orbem ſparſa, ingenii paris ac pietatis, 
monumenta. Obiit Au. Dom. 1711. ztat. 54. P 


NORTH [Dr Jon x], a learned man, and Maſter of Trinity-college in Cambridge 
in the XVIIth century, &c. was the fourth of ſeven ſons of Sir Dudley North [A], — 
| © 


[A] The ib of ſeven of Sir D North 
The North-family 5 N 8 — King 
Henry V. at Walkringham in Nottinghamſhire. One 
of his Deſcendants, Edward North, Eſq; was, in the 
32d of King Henry VIII. Treafurer, and in the 36th 
of the ſame King, Chancellor, of the Court of Aug- 
mentation; and the 17th of February 1553, the firſt 
of Queen Mary I. had ſummons to Parliament by the 
title of Baron North of Kirtling, in the County of 
Cambridge ; and this life in 1564. His ſon 
and heir Reger, dyed in 1600, having buried his eldeſt 
ſon Sir John, in 1597. Therefore he was ſucceeded 
m his title and by his grandſon Sir Dudley 


North, who having married Frances daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Joha Brocket of Brocket-hall, had by her 
Dudley, and three other ſons, and two daughters. 
This laſt Sir Dudley was made Knight of the Bath in 
1616, and marrying Anne daughter and coheir of Sir 
Charles Mn Kat a younger brother of Hency 
Earl of Mancheſter, had by her fourteen children, 
whereof fix ſons, and four daughters lived tq matu- 
rity ; viz. 1. Charles his heir. 2. Sir Francis North, 
Lord Keeper, created Baron of Guilford. 3. Sir 
Dudtey, a Turkey-merchant, and Sheriff of London. 
4. JO HN bo is the ſubject of this article. 5. 
Mountagu, urkey merchant, who dyed W 
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of che Bath, Lord North, Baron of Kirtling (a), and Anne, one of the daughters and 


coheirs of Sir Charles Mounta 


Su, 2 7 
was born at London September 4, 1645. 


ounger brother of the Boughton family (5). He 
In his youth he was of a nice and tender con- 


ſticution ; and of a temper grave, reſerved, and ſtudious ; which made his parents deſign 


him early for the Church. His ſchookeducation was at St Edmundſbu — 
under the learned Dr Thomas Stephens. After leaving ſchool he paſſed ſome time at his 

father's houſe, who gave him ſome notion of Logic and Metaphyſics. 
admitted a Fellow-Commoner of Jeſus- college; but when his grandfather, the firſt Dudley s. 


ry in Suffolk, 
In 1661, he was 


Lord North, dyed, whereby the Barony deſcended to his father, then he aſſumed the 


poſt of a Nobleman. 


Notwithſtanding which, he was exemplary in his attendance upon 
divine ſervice, diligent in his ſtudies, and duly performed ſuch exerciſes as were conſiſtent 


with his ſtation [B]. Thus, by a regular courſe of ſtudy [C], he became eminently 


learned, particularly in the Greek and Hebrew languages; au 


library [D]. 


collected a very valuable 


Having regularly taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and being about ſix 


years ſtanding, he was admitted Fellow of Jeſus-college, September 28, 1666, by the 


King's mandate. 


He took afterwards the degree of Maſter of Arts (c), and was incorpo- 
rated in the ſame at Oxford, June 15, 1669 (4) Not long after he took Orders, as the &. 
ſtatutes of his college required; and the firſt Sermon he preached to a 
was before King Charles the Second at Newmarket (e) [E]. 
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(5) Life of Dr 
ohn North, by 
oger North, 


Eiaʒ 


edit. 1744, 
p. 215. 


Collins, edit. 


166, 


(c) Life, Kc. un 
above, p. 235, 


public audience, 1) Week, F 
About the ſame time, he 2 Il. "Why 


aſſiſted the truly learned Dr Thomas Gale, in his edition of the Opuſcula Mytbologica, &c. 7, col. 176, 
[Fl. In November 1672, he was elected Greek Profeſſor of the Univerſity of Cam- () Lig., wc. « 
bridge (/). The firſt eccleſiaſtical preferment he had, was the Sine-cure of Llandinom in ore, P. 241, 


Wales, given him by Archbiſhop Sheldon, Whereupon he quitted his Fellowſhip, and 


Jeſus-college, of which he had been weary for ſome time; and procured himſelf to be / Ibid. p. 254. 
admitted in Trinity-college, for the ſake of being near the Maſter, the moſt excellent” | 
Dr Iſaac Barrow, for whom he had the utmoſt friendſhip and eſteem (g). About that (#) pod * 
time he was appointed Clerk of the Cloſet to King Charles the Second (5), who granted 

him a Prebend of Weſtminſter, into which he was inſtalled January 11, 1672-3 (i). (5) Ibid. 2. 255. 
And, upon his Majeſty's coming by invitation from Newmarket to Cambridge, he was 
created Doctor in Divinity, out of reſpe& to the Duke of Lauderdale, whoſe favourite he 


then was (). His moſt valuable friend Dr Iſaac Barrow dying May 4, 1677 (J, 
was made, in his room, Maſter of Trinity-college : by which preferment, he became 


himſelf, 


However, he found himſelf diſappointed. - 
partly, from his ſtudies, but almoſt entirely out of thoſe advantages, which by a few % Ses above, 


For this preferment took him, 


(i) Ibid. p. 256. 
and J. Le Neve's 


1716, p. 373. 
poſſeſſed, as he thought, of all the eaſe and content he could by any means propoſe to (+) Live, &c. as 


p. 257 · 


friends he enjoyed: that is, from a frequent, eaſy, free, and pleaſant, converſation, into — 


of all his powers both of body and mind (m). 


{r) See Life of 
Francis Lord 
Goilford, in the 
preface. And 
Ar. Collins, as 
above, p · 166. 


(z) Life, Ke. as 
above, 


(3) Iba. p. 242. 


an anxious, ſolitary, and penſive, courſe of life; which, with his auſtere way of ordering U 


himſelf, drew upon him a moſt deplorable ſickneſs; and that proved in the end the ruin 


The unreaſonable oppoſition of the eight 


ſenior Fellows of the college, who had before managed all things without controul, gave 


him alſo infinite vexation. 


iſſue: And 6. Roger, who was ſeated at Rougham in 
Norfolk (1). 7. Edward dyed very young. 

[B] And duly performed ſuch exerciſes as were con- 
feftent with his lation.) Nothing obſerved of him 
turned more to his credit, than his due attendance 
at public Exerciſes, and LeFures in moſt faculties in 
the ſchools. —Though his opinion as to Lectures, 
* was, that fince Books are ſo frequent as now they 
are, public Lectures are not ſo neceſſary, or (per- 
* haps) uſeful, as in elder times, when firſt inſtituted, 
* becauſe the intent of them was to ſupply the want 
* of Books; and now Books are plentitul, Lectures 
might better be ſpared, and the promiſcuous uſe of 
Books come in the place of them (2).“ And, in- 
deed, conſidering that thoſe Lectures generally are 
wall-leAures ; and, in ſchool divinity, and the Ari- 
ſtotelian Philoſophy, conſiſt only of the ſqueezings of 
a barren and empty brain ; it would be much better 
to convert them into ſome more uſeful method of In- 
ſtruction. 

[C] Thus by à regular courſe of fludy.) In his ſtu- 
dies he was very regular, and took his Authors one af- 
ter another, and purſued effectually through them, not 
leaving any paſſage which he did not underſtand, or at 
leaſt criticiſe upon as far as he could reach. 
noted as he went along, but not in the common way 
by common place; but every Book ſeverally; ſetting 
down whatever he found worthy to be obſerved in 
that Book. And theſe he kept by themſelves, as 
Comments upon his Authors, till he had a conſider- 
able body of them (3). a 

[D] And collected a very valuable Library.) He 
bought at once a whole ſet of the Greek Claflics in 
folio, of the beft Editions, He courted, as a fond 

VOL. V. No. 272. „ 


He 8 


And his over- ſollicitude for maintaining good order and 
ſtrict regularity (G] in his ſociety, together with his conſcientious integrity in 


elec- 
tions 


lover, all beſt editions, faireſt characters, beſt bound 
and preſerved If the ſubject was in his favour (as 
the Claſſics) he cared not how many of them he had, 
even of the ſame edition, if he thought it among the 
beit, either better bound, ſquarer cut, neater covers, 
or ſome ſuch qualification. He delighted particularly 
in the {mall edition of the Claſſics by Seb. Gryphius: 
And, by his care and induſtry, at length made himſelf 
maſter of a very conſiderable Library, wherein the 
choiceſt collection was Greek (4). 

[E] The r ſermon he preached—wvas before King 
Char les II. at Newmarket.) It was preached October 
8, 1671, on Pſalm i. ver. 1. and publiſhed the ſame 
year at Cambridge; in 4to (5). 

[F] He affified the truly learned Dr Thomas Gale, 
in his edition of the Opuſcula Mythologica, &c.] This 


ARROW 
IsAAcC}]. 


(m) Life, &c. as 
above, P · 258, 


272. 


(5) Wood, Faſti, 


is acknowledged by the Doctor (6), in the following (6) Ad Lecorem 
Prafatio. 


words. Habes denique Pythagorica Fragmenta. VI. 
dere ea quidem jam ſærpius lucem, transfuſa in plures, 
credo farmas, quam iffius Pythagore anima. Ex tis 
alia nunc primo latine verſa, alia autem notis illuſtrata 
debes Joanni North, J. C. gui generis fui claritudinem 
(que cert? magna eft virtute & eruditione exequat. 
Theſe Opaſcula were printed at Cambridge in 1671, 
vo. 

[G] And his over: ſollicitude for maintaining good 
order and ſtrid regularity.) He had firſt laid down 
his own Example of Regularity and Sobriety before the 
Scholars ; and after that, he thought it his duty to be 
informed, as well as might be, of what was outragi- 
ouſly amiſs amongſt them. He never connived at any 
thing, whereof, by the duty of his place, he was 
bound to take notice ; but, either by admonition, or 
otherwiſe, he did his beſt to — it. He epdea- 
"IS youred 
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tions H], expoſed him to many affronts, and diſagreeable importunities. But, by pre · elec- 
n e tions [I], he found means to obviate and break the cuſtom of Court - Mandates, which 
277. were quite common at his firſt coming, to the great prejudice of real mer (n). While 


he continued Maſter of that college, he finiſhed the fine library, which was begun by his 


n predeceſſor Dr Barrow (o). He was naturally of a weak conſtitution : and having over- 


m. p, ftrained it by too intenſe thinking, and by too cloſe and eager application to his ſtudies, 
335» 277» * without proper remiſſions and due exerciſe, he quite ruined his health. His firſt infirmity, 
(9) Life of the and ſenſible ſign of decay, was a violent cold, attended with a great defluxion, and a 
— ret ſwoln throat; which, being ill managed, was followed with an apoplectic fit, and that 
0 7 . . . . 2 . 
Rog. North, With a numb palſey, which deprived him in a great meaſure of the ufe of his under- 
Elq; p. 179 ſtanding (p). Between four and five years he lived in that deplorable condition (q); and 
{r) Life of Br his miſeries being increaſed by epileptic fits, one of them put an end to his life April , 
ORE — 1683 (r) [X]. He was buried in the ante-chapel of Trinity- college [LI, with no other 


epitaph but I. N. upon a ſmall ſtone over him (6). As to his perſon ; he was comely, 
had an agreeable air, a freſh and ſanguine complexion, light hair, and a florid youthful 
countenance (r). With regard to his temper, he was always diſpoſed to fear the worſt that 
might poſſibly happen; and had a natural timidity, owing to a feeble conſtitution of 
body, inclining to the effeminate (2). In converſation, he was witty, jocoſe, and free, 
with a great fluency of ſpeech (w). As to his morals, he was a man of great probity, 
temperance, ſobriety, chaſtity, honeſty, and juſtice; orthodox, and ſincere ; averſe to 
faction ; devoted to all good order, religion, and virtue: and fortified with a reſolution 
not to run in debt, nor to help himſelf by any wicked compliances, whatever became of 
him (x). With reſpe& to his learning, he was not only a good Philologiſt and Divine; 
but extended his enquiries into the dark receſſes of learned Antiquities, Languages, and Phi- 
ſophy ()) [MJ]. In particular, he was a great admirer of Plato [N], of ſome of whoſe 


{s) Ibid, P+ 237, 


(e) Thid. p. 237, 
246 


PI Ibid. , 
135 p. 239 


(ww) Ibid. p. 245 


(x) Ibid. p. 238, 
245, 248, 271, 


(y) Ibid. p. 
258, 259, 262, 


(7) Life, &c. as 
above, p. 275» 


— 


voured alſo to make the Diſcipline of the College as 
light and eaſy to the Scholars as he could, by — 
private intimations and friendly advices tempered wit 
mild reaſonings and perſuaſion. But, for all that, he 
grew unpopular amongſt them. They took him to be 
over officiouſly rigid and ſtrict, ſaying, it had not been 
fo before. Youth (as our author obſerves) will always 
miſtake manhood to confiſt wholly in diſorderly living, 
and that order and diſcipline belongs only to boys. 
And, to ſhew how much Men they are, they behave 
themſelves, as ſome did to him, contumaciouſly, and 
many of them contrived to affront him. Of which 
ſome inſtances are given. That made Dr North af- 
firm, that no con/cientious magiltrate can be popular; 
but, in lieu of that, he muſt arm himſelf with equa- 
nimity (7). 

[H] Together with his conſcientious integrity in 
Elections] * He was reſolute in adhering to the ſta- 
tutes of the college, and to ſee that Elections went 


fairly ; and, in the buſineſs of Fellowſhips, that created 


him no ſmall trouble. For the pupil-mongers, often 
ſenior Fellows, would favour good pupils, though per- 
baps no good ſcholars, in order to get them into good 
Fellowſhips, when others had better pretenſions. This 
bred intereſt-making, and, for the moſt part, brought 
importunities upon him; as if, by teeſing and urging, 
7 might be gained. All which partialities were 
aſtidious and hateful to him that had none, and what- 
ever impetuoſity he endured, he never would conſent 
to have a dunce preferred to a good ſcholar when the 
ſtanding was equal; but always declared to do juſtice 
to whom, upon account of better merit, it belong- 
ed (8).” 

[1] But by pre-electiont, &c.] He often ſuſpected 
that ſome of his ſenior Fellows, when they could not 
compaſs their will of him another way, were inſtru- 
mental in obtaining Mandates from Courtiers. And 
he uſed to inveigh bitterly againſt that practice, de- 
claring, that whoever of them was guilty of it did not 
conſider their duty and their oaths; and that it muſt, 
in time, bring the college to nothing; for if elections 
are for favour and not merit, who will think of riſing 
by any means but courtſhip and corruption ? And then 
Battery, or money, muſt ſupply want of parts, learn- 
ing, and ſobriety ; and the college, once ſo filled, will 
continue and avow the ſame methods: Whereby gen- 
tlemens ſons in the college, under the influence of ſuch 
a regimen, will be __ to the miſchiefs of idle- 
neſs, expence, and debauchery, ſpreading in the uni- 
verſity, as bad as in any lewd corporation-town. 
Therefore the Doctor, to eaſe his mind a little, (for 
he lived in perpetual dread of Mandates) but princi- 

y for the good of the college, he found out a way 
y Pre- elections, to obviate an inconvenience he could 


not reſiſt, That is, out of the ſeveral years, four or 


pieces 


five one under another, he cauſed to be pre eleded in- 
to Fellowſhips ſcholars of the beſt capacities in the ſe- 
veral years; which made it improbable another Elec- 
tion ſhould come about in ſo many years then next en- 
ſuing ; for, until all theſe elections were benefitted, 
there could be no vacancy. And that broke the courſe 
of Mandates whilſt he lived. He was ſollicitous about 
nothing more than the buſineſs of Elections, which he 
thought the ſpring of good and evil to the college, 
and, (as he thought) in ſome degree, to the public 
(9). 

l [K] Put an end to his life Ari! — 1683. ] His 
brother doth not mention the exact day of his death 
(10). But ſome place it on the 8th day of April. 

[Il He wwas buried in the ante-chapel of Trinity- 
college] This was according to his direction; that 
the Fellows (as he ſaid) might trample upon him dead, 
as they had done living. Alluding to the unhappy Diſ- 
putes that had ariſen between them; and wherein he 
thought himſelf extremely ill uſed (11). 

LMI And Philoſaphy.] 
a critical Hiſtory of Philoſophy and Philoſophers, with 
the originations, connections, tranſitions and altera- 
tions of the opinions, and alſo of the ſeveral Sects, 
how they ſprung up. one under another, comparing 
their Tenets, and ſhewing wherein they agreed and 
diſagreed, with their ſquablings and altercations; and 
ſo coming down as low as his own time, to ſhew how 
the moderns had borrowed from the ancients, and 
what they had ſet up new of their own. He uſed to 
ſay there was little of this kind of learning to be found 
in print, and being once well done, it would be very 
uſeful to ſcholars. He alſo intended a Hiſtory of 
the Heathen Theology, which he ſaid was almoſt 
wholly wanted. Moreover, he had by him great 
heaps of Comments and Notes of his own upon the 
Greek and Latin Claflic authors ; which he intended 
not to publiſh but occaſionally, as Authors might hap- 
pen to be reprinted (12). 

[N] Þ particular, he was a great admirer of 
Plato.) * He was (to uſe his brother's words) partial 
to that Philoſopher. He thought Plato's way of phi- 
loſophiſing more conſonant to Chriſtian morality than 
Ariſtotle's was. The ancient Fathers inclined that 
way, until a known courſe of corruption in the Hie- 
rarchy bred an occaſion to abandon Plato, and to 
take up with Ariſtotle, whoſe diſcipline was apter for 
maintaining indeterminate diſputes about any thing or 
nothing, truth or falfity, and error, almoſt indifferent- 
ly. What elſe could be the meaning of their pouring 


out of Ariſtotle that empty jargon, of Matter and 
Form, upon the holy Euchariſt ; by which, and many 
ſyllogiftical artifices, they maintain their gainful impo- 
fitions, anda particularly, that monſtrous abfurdity 
Tranſubſlantiation- Which they fortify with chimeric 

notions 


(9) Ibid, 5. #74 


(to) Life, az 
above, f. 287, 


(11) Life, &, 
He intended to compoſe F. 77 


(12) Ibid. f. 


262. 


1g) Thid. Pp» 
2595 260» 


Wood Ath. 
2 1721, Vol. 


J. col. 313» 


) Idem, Faſti, 
o I. col. 57, 
63. 


(c) Wood Ath. 
ut ſupta. 


d) Strype's An- 
nals, &c, as 
above, p · 205. 
and Life of Par- 
Kir, 202. 


(e) J. Le Neve's 
Fall, Ce. edit, 
1716, fol. p. 
366, 


(f) Notitia Par- 
liamentaria, &c. 
by Br. Willis, - 
Eſq; Vol. II. 
edit, 1716, 8$yo, 
b. 92. 


(1) Wood Ath. 
as above, Vol. I. 
col. 18 5. and 
Biſhop Taancr's 
Bibliotheca, 


(2) Printed 
Journals of the 
Houſe of Com- 
mons, Vol. I, 
p. 27, 


preſented to the Archdeaconry of Middleſcx, which he reſigned the year following (m): 82. 
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pieces he publiſhed a new edition [OJ]. He had done ſeveral other things, that wete wor- 
thy of ſeeing the light ; but, by his ſpecial direction, all his manuſcripts were committed 


to the flames after his deceaſe, He writ a fine hand; and his ſtyle was ready, clear, and „ 
Ggnificant (z). By Will he left a thouſand pounds to charitable uſes Il. d 


notions of ſubſtance and accident, out of the ſame ob/curum, impeditum, & ſarpiſſim? — deprehendes i 
nonſenſical philoſophy (13). Ac ei, quam ſuſcepit in adornande Platone operam, lon 

[0] Of ſome of *whoſe pieces he publiſhed a new edi- gifſime imparem judicabis. Notwithſtanding which im- 
tion.] They were printed at Cambridge in 1673, perfeftions, Serranus's edition bears an exorbitant 
8yo. under this title, Platonis de Rebus divinis Dialogi price: But that is to be attributed more to the Beauty 


ſeleci Grace & Latine, Sacratis Apologia, Crito, of Henry Stephens's types, than to the perfection of 


Phardo, E Libb. Legum decimus, Alcibiades ſecundus. that edition. Tis hoped, that the Edition we are 

The Latin tranſlation he ſubjoins to them, is that of made to expect from Scotland, will be free from the 

Marcilius Ficinus, which he prefers to that of Serra- Faults found in the former. 

nas, or De Serres. * For the laſt, ſays he, is obſcure, [P] He left a thouſand pounds to charitable uſes.) 

* intricate, and very often falſe; And Serranus was His perſonal eſtate was about 4000 J. one fourth of (14) Life of the 
* unequal to the taſk he undertook.” Interpretationem which, by direction of his will, was given to poor Lord Keeper 
Marcilii Ficini potizs guam Serrani Graco comitem in - people (14). C Guilford, as 
dividuam dedimus. Serranum quidem, ſi deguſtare lubet, | above, p. 179» 


NO WEL, or NO WELL [ALEXANDER], a learned Divine in the XVIth cen- 
tury, was the ſecond fon of John Nowell of Great Meerley in Lancaſhire, an ancient 
family, and born at Read in that county in 1511 [A]. At thirteen years of age he was 
admitted in Brazen-noſe-college in Oxford, where making great progreſs in Grammar, (2) Fuller's 


Logic, and Philoſophy (a), he took the degree of Bachelor of, Arts May 29, 1536 [B], — 7 
and that of Maſter June 10, 1540 (5). Before he took this laſt degree he was elected and Burnet's - 


Fellow of his college, and grew very famous for piety and learning, and for his zeal in — the Re- 
promoting the reformation of religion. In the reign of King Edward the Sixth, and per- i. p. 253. 
haps before, he kept a ſchopl in Weſtminſter, wherein he tiained the youth up in Prote- 


ſtant principles (c). He was an allowed Preacher by Licence from that King, about the Nerd 
year 1550 (4); and, December 5, 1551, was inſtalled Prebendary of Weſtminſter (e). 16. 

In the firſt Parliament of Queen Mary the Firſt at Weſtminſter, he was returned one of bt 
the Burgeſſes for Portpigham, alias Weſtlow, in Cornwall (/); but his election was 2 


declared void [C], becauſe, as he was Prebendary of Weſtminſter, and, by virtue of that, Trouble 


had a voice in the Convocation-houſe, therefore he could not be a Member of the Houſe Os al. 


of Commons (g). Being a noted Proteſtant, he was marked out, with ſome other emi- 4 P. 55, 1346 
nent Divines, for a ſacrifice to Popiſh perſecution in that bloody reign z had not Mr Fran. ( m. — 
cis Bowyer, afterwards Sheriff of London in 1577, reſcued him from the danger, and 190. 

ſafely conveyed him beyond-ſea (5). He withdrew to Francfort with the reſt of the Eng- _ 

liſh exiles; and joyning himſelf to the Epiſcopal Church there, ſubſcribed, among the S 
reſt, to the Diſcipline they eſtabliſhed (i). He was alſo one of the ſubſcribers to an excel- See Fuller's Ch, 
lent Letter [D], ſent from Francfort to the diſcontented Engliſh exiles at Geneva, dated _ an 


the third of January, 1559 (). Upon the death of Queen Mary, and acceſſion of Queen 
Elizabeth, he was the firſt of our Proteſtant exiles that returned to England (7) : and ſoon (=) Neweourt's 


after obtained many and conſiderable preterments. For, January 1, 1559-60, he was — 


and, 
[4] And born ia that county in 1511.] His mother for it appears from Dr Willis's Notitia, &c. that it was 
was Dowſabell, daughter of Thomas Heſketh of Ruf- Alexander Nowell, who was returned. 
ford in the ſame county, Eſq; (i). [D] He was alſo one of the ſubſcribers to an excellent 
OB] At thirteen years of age, be was admitted in Letter.) In that Letter are theſe moderate and pacific 
Braſen-noſe college in Oxford, ——and took the degree expreſſions. * For ceremonies to contende (where it 
of Bachelor of Arts May 29th, 1536.) There is ſome- * ſhall lye neither in your hands or oures to appoint 
thing inconceivable and inconfiltent in theſe Dates, what they ſhall be, but in ſuche mevnes wiſedomes as 
taken from Ant. Wood, which it is not in our power * ſhall be appointed to the deviſing off the ſame, and 
to adjuſt and reconcile. If Mr Nowell was admitted * whiche ſhall be receyved by common conſent off the 
at the age of thirteen, that muſt have been in the year Parliament) it ſhal be to ſmall purpos. But we truſte , 
1524; and he might regularly have taken his degrees, that bothe true religion ſhall be reſtored, and that | 
of Bachelor and Maſter of Arts, in 1528, and 1531. we ſhall not be burthened with unprofitable cerema- - 
But why he ſtaid -²ðn Ive years, before he took the * nies. And therefore, as we purpos to ſubmit oure 
firſt, is no where explained, nor the proper reaſons for * ſelves to ſuch orders as ſhall be eſtabliſhed by autho- 
it aſſigned by any one. According to his Epitaph, he * ritie, beinge not of themſelves wicked, ſo we would 
ſtudied thirteen years in that college. Col. Anei * wiſhe yow willingly to do the ſame. For, whereas 
Naſi Oxonii, abi ab anno etatis 13, Annos 13 fluduit. all the reformed churches differ amonge themſelves 
o 
o 
o 
o 
« 
= 
s 


— 1. e. as we may ſuppoſe, he conſtantly reſided there in divers ceremonies, and yet agree in the unitie of 
13 years. doctrine: we ſe no inconvenience if we uſe ſome ce- 
[C] But bis elefion was declared void] The entry * remonies divers from them, ſo that we agree in the 
in the Journals of the Houſe of Commons upon that chief points of our religion. Notwithſtandinge, if 
occaſion (2), is in the following words. October 12. * anie ſhal be intruded, ſhal be offenſive, we, ap- 
* Mr Secretary Bourne, &c. to enquire for Alexander on juſte conference and deliberation upon the ſame at 
* Newell, Burgeſs of Loo in Cornwall, Prebend of 
* Weſtminſter, if he may be of this houſE October * truſte by 's grace, will be ſhortly) wil brotherly 
* 13. It is declared by the Commiſſioners, that Alex. * joine with yow to be ſewters for the reformation 
* Newell, being Prebendary in Weſtminſter, and * and aboliſhinge of the ſame. In the meane ſeaſon, 
* thereby having voice in the Convocation-houſe, can- let us with one harte and minde cal to the Almightie (f) p;cunot 
not be a member of this houſe; and ſo agreed by God, that of his infinit mercie, he will finiſhe and the Troubles be- 
the Houſe ; and the Queen's writ to be direfted for * eſtabliſhe that worke that he bathe begon in oure gonne at Franck- - 
another Burgeſs in that place. — In both places, the * countrie.”. . 3). ; | „ Kc. % 
name is printed Neawe!/, Which is viftbly a miſtake: | — Þ ,. 
(E] He * 


oure —_— with yow in Englande (whiche we 
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(») Idem, p. 


o 


"IS 


p. 369. 


(e) Newcourt, 
Vol. I. p. 49, 
226, $32. 

He was then 
Chaplin to Bi- 
ſhop Grindal. 
Strype's Life of 
Archbiſhop Par- 
ker, p. 65. 


Wood as 
above, col. 111. 
See alſo his epi- 
tuph, below, 


(g) Strype's An- 
nals, Kc. Vol. 
I. edit. 1725, 


Þ+ 316. 


{r) Strype's Life 
of Archbiſhop 
Parker, edit. 
171 1, p · 173. 


ke) Idem Annals, 
Vol. II. p. 239. 


(t) Ide m, in cod, 
wol. p. 645, &c, 
Vol. III. p. 33. 


«) Idem, Vol. 
II. p · 525. 


(w) Newcourt, 


as above, p. 215» 


js 


pt ſupra, 


Annals, &c, 
ol, I. p. 546, 


(6) Strype's Life 


of Parker, as 
above, 


bn l 
, 
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and, June 21, was made the firſt Canon of the ſeventh tall in the collegiate chutch of 
Weſtminſter (n). But this he quitted again, upon his being elected Dean of St Paul's 
cathedral in London, November 17, 1560. The third of December enſuing, he was 
collated to the Prebend of Wildland in the ſame church (o): and December 28, 1562, 
to the Rectory of Hadham in Hertfordſhire. Thus quietly ſettled again in his own 
country, he became a frequent and painful preacher [E], and a zealous writer againſt the 
Engliſh Catholicks that had fled out of the kingdom; as will appear in the ſcqucl. For 
thirty years together he preached the firſt and laſt ſermons in the time of Lant before the 
Queen, wherein he dealt plainly and faithfully with her, without diſlike [F]; only at 
one time ſpeaking leſs reverently of the ſign of the Croſs, ſhe called aloud ro him from 
her cloſet window, commanding him to retire from that ungodly digreſſion, and to return 
to his text (p). At the recommendation of Archbiſhop Parker, he was choſen Prolocutor 
of the Lower Houſe of Convocation, in 1562, when the Articles of Religion were ſettled 
(q). In 1564, when the debates ran high berween the Churchmen and Puritans about the 
uſe of the Garments, Dean Nowell appears to have been moderate upon that ſubject [G]. 
For he was for the general uſing of them, but with a proteſtation, that it were deſirable, 
theſe differences of Garments were taken away (7). In the year 1572, he founded a free- 
ſchool at Middleton, in his native county of Lancaſhire, for teaching the then rude inha- 
bitants the principles of learning and true religion (). He was one of thoſe learned Di- 
vines, who had, in 1581, ſome Conferences with Edmund Campian in the Tower [ ], 
which were publiſhed in 1583 (). The 20th of Auguſt, 1588, he preached a Thank(- 
giving Sermon at Paul's-croſs, for the deliverance from the Spaniſh Armada; when he 
exhorted his audience, to give praiſe and thanks to God for that great mercy (v). Having 
ſoon after reſigned his Prebend of Wildland, he was collated, November 11, 1588, to 
to that of Totenhall, which he kept as long as he lived (9). About the beginning of the 
year 1589, he reſigned the Rectory of Hadham (x); and, April 28, 1594, was inſtalled 
Canon ot Windſor ()). September 6, 1595, he was elected Principal of Brazen-noſe- 
college in Oxford; and, October 1ſt following, actually created Doctor in Divinity, 
with allowance of Seniority over all the Doctors then in the Univerſity, not only in regard 
of his age, but of his dignity in the Church (z). He reſigned his place of Principal 14 
December, 1595 (a). After having arrived to the long and uncommon age of ninety, 
and enjoyed to the laſt a perfect uſe of his ſenſes and faculties [I], he departed this life 
February 13, 1601-2, and was buried in the chapel of the Virgin Mary, within the cathe- 
dral of St Paul. Soon after, a comely monument was erected over his grave, with a 
Latin epitaph (5). He gave an eſtate of 200 pounds a year to Braſen-noſe-college [X]: 
and was allo a benefactor to St Paul's ſchool (c). Beſides ſome controverſial pieces [L]. 


he 


[EI He became a frequent and painful preacher) * Miniflers of the Church of England, who, by the 
J. Strype gives us an inſtance of his wonderful ſucceſs * blefling of God, profeſs the pure doctrine of Chriſt, 
in that employment (4): Namely, that, in the year and an open deteſtation of Antichriſtianiſm, and uſe 
1567, when he was in Lancaſhire, he did, by his con- the Garments injoy ned by public authority, both in 
tinual preaching in divers places of that country, bring. * the adminiſtration of the Sacraments, and in com- 
many obſtinate and wilful people to conformity and * mon wear ; may uſe that difference of habit with- 
obedience. out fin; Provided no ſuperſtition, nor any opinion 

[F] Without diſlike.) So Mr Wood affirms. But * of their neceſſity, be annexed to them. He wiſhed, 
from Mr Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Parker, it ap- however, they were taken away, for the following 
pears, that though Mr Nowell was much favoured by reaſons 1. For fear of the abuſe they might OCca - 
the Queen for his excellent learning and education, and ſion. 2. To expreſs more ftrongly a deteſtation of 
that ſie uſed to permit him to diſcourſe in her pre- the corrupt and ſuperſtitious religion of the Papiſts. 
ſence ; yet, becauſe in a ſermon before her, March 3- For a fuller profeſſion of our Chriſtian liberty. 
7th, 1564, he had reflected on a very leud Popiſh * 4- To put an end to the diſputes between the Bre- 
book, dedicated to her, which was ſtuffed not only * thren.” | 
with Papiſtical doctrine, but in many places tainted [H] Who had, 1581. Some Cenferences with Ed. 
with immodeſt language, and therefore full of irreve- mund Campian in the Tower.] They were publiſhed 
rence and impudence towards her Majeſty ; ſome of at London in 1583, in a ſmall 4to, and back let- 
the lewd or Popiſhly affected Courtiers, not only ran ter. ; 
him down with much ſevere language, but alſo found [II And enjoyed to the laſt a perſect uſe of his ſenſes 
means to prejudice the Queen againſt him, ſo that ſhe 42 facu/ties.} So the inſcription on his pifture, in 
reproved him: which gave him the utmoſt uneaſineſs. Braſen-noſe-college, teſtifies, —— Cam neque oculi caliga- 
And it was a conſiderable time before he could entirely rent, neque aures obtufiores, neque memoria infirmior, 
regain her favour (5). meque animi ulle facultates vietæ eſſent (7). Or, as it 

[G] Dean Nowell appears to have been moderate is in his Epitaph, cum nec animi nec corforis oculi ca- 
upon that ſubject.] His Pacification was expreſſed in the /igarent. 3 
following words. Miniſiri Eecleſiæ Anglicanz, gi [XK] He gave an eflate of 200 J. @ year to Braſen- 
Dei beneficio puram Chriſti doctrinam, & manifeflam noſe college.) Which he appropriated to the following 
deteflationem Antichriſftianiſmi publice profitentur, Ve- vſes. —Sixty five marks, or 43 J. 6s. 8 d. to thirteen 
fliumque diſerimine, publica auforitate jam preſeripte, ſcholars (ſo many as he had continued years in the col- 
utuntur, tum in adminiſtratione ſacra, tum in uſu ex- lege) viz to each five marks, for ſix years. —Thirty 
terno, eo diſcrimine fine impietate uti poſſunt, modo om. pounds per annum to the Maſter and Uſher of Middle- 
nis cultus, neceſſitatiſque opinio amoveatur. Optamus ton ſchool — The remainder for the uſe of the Princi- 
tamen hoc Veſtium diſcrimen propter has cauſas tolli, 1. pal, Fellows, &c. of the college —The faid thirteen 
Propter abuſum in Ecclefiis Anglicanis metuendum. 2. ſcholars to be choſen out of Middleton-ſchool, or out 
Propter pleniorem declarationem deteſta tionis corruptæ of the ſchools at Whalley and Burnley in Lanca- 
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(z) W, 

ibid. 1 
Faſti, Vol. I. 
col. 151, & 
Hift, & 

Univ. Oxon, I. 
li, P. 215, 


4) Hiſt, & 48. 
tig. ibid, 


(5) Wood Ath, 
See Dugdale's 
Hiſt, of dt Paolz 
and Stow's Suc- 
vey, with 
Strype's Addit, 
book iii. p. 100. 


(e) Wood Bit, 
& Antiq, p. 214, 
— Scholz Pauli- 
nz plurimorum 
bonorum auctoti. 
Epitaph. 


(7) Vide Wood 
Hiſt. & Antiq 
L. ii. p. 225 · 


& ſuperſlitioſee religionis. 3. Propter pleniorem profe/- ſhire (8). ($) Idem, es- 


fionem libertatis Chrifti. 4. Propter tollendas inter [L] Befides ſome controverfial pieces } His contro- 


fratres diſſenfiones. With this laſt paragraph Mr No. verſies were entirely with the Papiſts. The firſt piece 
well declared he could ſubſcribe, or elſe not (6)._— he publiſhed, was againſt Thomas Dorman, B. D. 
The ſubſlance of his Pacification was ; That the ſometime Fellow of New college, Oxſocd, who had 
| written 


Libro, pP. 214. 
Hearne Pre . 
at Camdeni Ante 


pe 144 
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had any thing of a ſcholar in them; an 


| . E 4 L L. : 
he publiſhed a Catechiſm, which was very much eſteemed [MJ]. He was, in the time 


he lived, a very learned man; reckoned au excellent Divine, and much eſteemed by the 
heads of our Church. His charity to the 3 
is 


* — ">. * 
** * * 


was great and exemplary, eſpecially if they 
comfort to the afflicted either in body or 
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mind was very extenſive (d). What further character is given of him, may be ſeen in (4) Wood Ath, 


the note [NJ]. He wrote a very neat and beautiful ſmall hand, as appears from an origi- HS 
nal letter of his in our poſſcſſion [O], of which the contents are given below, 


younger brother, 


LAURENCE NOWELL, alſo a very learned man, was educated partly in Bra- 


ſen-noſe-college in Oxford, and partly in Cambridge. 


About the year 1543, be became 


Maſter of the free-ſchool at Sutton- Colfield in Warwickſhire, where he continued ſeveral 


In 


years. 


Queen Mary's reign, he abſconded for a while at Carew-caſtle in Pembroke- 


ſhire, the houſe of Sir John Perrot; and then withdrew into Germany, to his brother, 


and the reſt of the Engliſh exiles (a). 


After Queen Elizabeth's happy acceſſion, returnin 


8 
to England, he was inſtalled Dean of Lichfield April 29, 1559, holding with it the 
Archdeaconry of Derby; he was alſo Prebendary of Vork and Chicheſter, and Rector of 


Haughton, and Drayton-Baſſet in the county of Stafford (5). 


He is juſtly celebrated for 


his ſingular learning, and for being the firſt who revived the ſtudy of the Saxon language in 


this kingdom (c). 


And he it was who inſtructed the moſt eminent William Lambarde 


in that tongue, and put him upon the ſtudy of Antiquities. He dyed in 1576, leaving 
behind him in manuſcript A Saxon- Engliſh Dictionary, which is in the Bodleian Library; 
and ſome Collections out of ancient Hiſtorians, &c. which are in the Cot:onian (4), 


written a book againſt ſome part of Biſhop Jewell's 
challenge, and intituled it, 4 Proufe 4 certain Arti- 
cles in Religion denied by Mr Jewell; [viz. the ſupre- 
macy of the Pope, Tranſubſtantiation, Communion 
in one kind, and the Maſs.] Antwerp, 1564, Mir No- 
well's Anſwer, therefore, was * A Reproof of a book 
* intituled, 4 Proofe of certain Articles in Religion, 
* denied by Maſter Fexwell, ſet forth by Thomas Dorman 
* Bachelor of Divinitie.” London, 1565, 4to. Dor- 
man replying, in 4 Diſproufe of NowelPs Reproofe. 
Mr Nowell vindicated himſelf, in II * A Reproof of 
* Mr Dorman's Proof continued, with a Defence of 
* the chief Authority of Princes, as well in Cauſes Ec- 
« clefiaſtical as Civil, within their Dominions, by Mr 
* Dorman maliciouſly impugned.* Lord. 1 — 4to, 
III. He publiſhed * A Confutation as wel of M. Dor- 
* man's Faſt Boke, intituled, 4 Di/þroufe, &c. as alſo 
* of D. Sander his cauſes of Tranſubſtantiation, by 
Alexander Nowel. Whereby our Countreymen (eſpe- 
* cially the fimple and unlerned) may underſtande 
* howe ſhamefully they are abuſed by thoſe and like 
* Bokes, pretended to be written for their inſtruction.” 
Lond. 1567, 4to. | a 

[M] 4 Catechiſm.) Mr Nowell was put upon com- 
poſing this Catechiſm, by Secretary Cecil, and other 
great men in the nation; on purpoſe to ſtop a cla- 
mour raiſed amongſt the Roman Catholicks, That the 
Proteſtants had no Principles. When it was finiſhed, 
the Dean ſent it with a Dedication to Secretary Cecil. 
The Convocation that met in 1562, did it ſo much 
honour, as diligently to review, and interline it in ſome 
places; and unanimouſly to approve and allow it as 
their own Book, and their profeſſed Doctrine. After 
thoſe correction, the Dean cauſed a fair copy of it to 
be taken, which he ſent to Secretary Cecil; not in 
his own name as afore, but in the name of the Clergy 
of the Convocation, as their book: and, after it had 
lain in the Secretary's hands above a year, he re- 
turned it to the Author with ſome learned man's notes. 
At length, upon the joynt requeſt of the two Arch- 
biſhops, it was firſt printed and publiſhed in 1570, un- 
der this title, IV. Chriſtiane Pietatis prima Inſlitu- 
tio; ad uſum Scholarum Latine ſcripta. Lond. 4to. 
reprinted very often ſince, and tranſlated into Engliſh 
by Tho. Norton. Lond. 1571, 40. and into 
Greek by William Whitaker. Lond. 1575. Mr 
Strype informs us, that this Cateckiſm ſeems to be 
nearly the ſame with one ſet forth a month or two 
before King Edward the VIth's death, and licenſed, 
and recommended by that King's Letter prefixed 
thereto. We may conclude, that this firſt Catechiſm 
was alſo compoſed by Mr Nowell ; for it is not to be 
imagined, that a man of his great reputation would 
have publiſhed it as his own, after it had undergone 
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ſome corrections and alterations, unleſs it had been ori- 
ginally of his own compoſition (9). Several years af- 
ter, it was in ſo great eſteem, that Biſhop Cooper, in 
his Admonition to the People of England (10), gives this 
high charaQer of it. For a Catechiſm, I refer them 
* to that which was made by the learned and godly 

man, Mr Nowell, Dean of Paul's, received and al- 
lowed by the Church of England, and very fully 
grounded and eſlabliſhed upon the word of God. 
1 here may you ſee all the parts of true Religion re- 
ceived, the Difficulties expounded, the Truth de- 


ker s Life by 


His next Styp*, e. 202, 
and 


epitaph, 


(a) Wood Ath, 
ut ſupra, Vol. I. 
col. 185. 


% Survey of the 
Cathedrals, &c. 
by Br. Willis, 

E q; Vol. I. p. 
115, 400, 421. 


fc) Camden's 
Britanma, in 
Cornwall. 


(4) Wood, as 
above. 


(9) See Strype's 
Annals of the 
Reformation, as 
above, Vol. I. 
p- 352, &c, and 
Life of Parker, 
P- 201. 


(10) Edit, 1589, 
p. bb, 


* clared the Corruptions of the Church of Rome re- 


« jetted.” V. Dean Nowell publiſhed alſo a leſſer Ca- 
techiſm, which he intituled, Catechiſmus parvus, 
Pueris primum, qui ediſtatur, proponendus in Scholis ; 
in Latin and Greek, Lond. 15374, 8vo. Tranſlated 
into Engliſh Lond. 1587, vo. and afterwards into 
Hebrew. VI. A Letter of his is publiſhed in the Ap- 
pendix to Archbiſhop Parker's Life, by J. Strype (11). 
And he is ſaid in the ſane Life (12), to have compo- 
ſed a Homily on account of the Plague in 1564. 

[N] What further Character is given of him, Cc. ] 
Dr Fuller, in his jingling and affected way, thus re- 
preſents him (13). A man of a mot angelicall life, 
* and deep learning. A great defender of Juſtifica- 

tion by Faith alone, and yet a great practiſer of good 
works; witneſſe — his benefation to Brazen noſe 
college. A great honourer of the Marriage of the 
Clergie, and yet who lived and died ſingle himſelfe. 
An aged man of go yeares of age, yet freſh in his 
youthful learning: yea, like another Moſes, his 
eyes were not dimme, nor did he ever make uſe of 
ſpectacles to read the ſmalleſt print (14).” 

[0] 4s appears from an original Letter of his.) 
That Letter is a recommendation of Hilkiah Crooke 
to the Bailiffs of Colcheſter, for his being Maſter of 
the free ſchool in that Town; and is as follows. 
After my verie hartie commendacions unto yow 
* right woorſhippfull. Wheras Helkiah Crooke is an 
humble ſuiter unto yow, for the Schole Maiſters 
place in your Citie, beinge now voyde, and as I 
* underſtande Mr Docter Bright, Mr D. Hutchinſon, 
= 
; r 
« 


Mr Charke, Mr Egerton, Haward, Mr Brooke, 

and others, men both of great learninge and godly - 

neſs, have commended hym unto yow as a man 
* right for that office: I, though unacquainted my- 
* ſelfe with the yonge learned man, 1 thinke that. 
* the commendacion of ſoe manie, wiſe, and worthie 
* men, ſhould be a teſtimonie ſufficient unto yow for 
* the admittinge of hym unto the ſaid And 
* ſo I ende, commending yow all, and your whole 
* Citie, to the moſt bleſſed keepinge and protection of 
* almightie Godd. 7 Dec. 1598. Your woor- 
* (hipps aſſured in Chriſte, Alexander Nowell. C 
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(rr) No. 29. p. 


52. 


(12) P. 202. 


(13) Church- 
H. it. B. 1. P · 4. 


(14) H. Holland 


Icones, &c. 


8 GILBY [Joux], a perſon memorable for his ingenuity and induſtry, 
D N and for the many books he publiſhed without the benefit of a regular 
education; and memorable alſo for the ſeveral reverſes of fortune he 
underwent. He was born, about the 17th of November 1600, in or 
„near Edinburgh in Scotland (a), His father, who was of an ancient 
Sf and genteel family [A], having waſted his eſtate, and being a priſoner 


{s) Wood Ath. | 
edit. 1721, Vol. 1 
II. col. 378. 5 


However, the youth being very induſtrious, obtained ſome knowledge in the Latin Gram- 
mar; and, afterward, ſo much money, as not only to relieve his father and procure his 
diſcharge from priſon, (a rare inſtance of filial piety !) but alſo to bind himſelf out appren- 
tice to one Draper, a Dancing-maſter in Grays-Inn-lane, London. By his ſkill in that 
profeſſion, and his agreeable and complaiſant behaviour to his maſter's cuſtomers, he got 
ſo much money from them, as to buy out the remaining part of his time, and ſet up for 
himſelf. But, ſome time after, being employed to dance in a maſk given by the great 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham, he happened, by a falſe ſtep [BI, to ſprain a vein in the 
inſide of his leg, which ever after occaſioned him to go lamiſh, Next, we find he was 
Dancing-maſter to the ſiſters of Sir Ralph Hopton [C], at Witham in Somerſctſhire; 
where he learned, from that accompliſhed gentleman, how to handle the pike and mul- 
quet. When Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, was appointed Lord Deputy ct 
Ireland, in 1633, he took him into his family to teach the art of dancing; and having a 
command of his pen, and writing a good hand, he was alſo employed by the Lord Deputy 
to tranſcribe ſeveral things for him. In this family it was, that he firſt gave proof of kis 
inclination to Poetry, by tranſlating ſome of Æſop's Fables into Engliſh verſe ; which, 
afterwards, when he came to underſtand Latin better, and had ſubmitted them to the 
correction of ſeveral learned perſons, he made publick. And being one of the troop of 
guard belonging to the Earl his maſter, he compoſed in Engliſh verſe, The Character of 
a Trooper, a witty and humorous piece. About that time, his Lordſhip having appointed 
him Maſter of the Revels in Ireland, he built a Play-houſe in St Warburgh's ſtreet in 
Dublin, and was much eſtremed there for his induſtry and ingenuity : but the Rebellion 
breaking out in that Kingdom in 1641, he loſt all; and his life was ſeveral times in great 
danger, particularly at the blowing up of Refernam-caſtle near Dublin, when he happily 
eſcaped. About the year 1646, he left Ireland, and having the misfortune of being ſhip- 
wrecked in his paſſage to England, arrived at London in very poor and neceſſitous cir- 
cumſtances. After a ſhort ſtay there, he walked to Cambridge, where his great induſtry, 
and his greater love to learning, being diſcovered, ſeveral of the ſcholars gave him all the 
encouragement and inſtructions in their power; by which means, he became fo compleat 
a maſter of the Latin tongue, that he ventured to tranſlate Virgil into Engliſh verſe, 
which was publiſhed in 1649 [D], and reprinted aftcrwards in a pompous —_—_— 
adorne 


[4] His father, who was of an ancient and genteel 


Hopton of Stratton, 4 Sept 1643; but dying at 
family.) The name of Ogilby, or Ogilvie, hath been 


Bruges, in Sept 1652, without iflue, his four filters 


ennobled, by the titles of Earl of Airly, Earl of Fin- ſucceeded to his eitate. Namely, 1. Rackel, married 
later ; and Lord Banff: all in Scotland. But, which to Morgin. 2. Mary, firſt to Hartcp, 
Y of thoſe families our Author had any relation to, we and afterwards to Mackworth, Knt. 43. —— 


are not particularly informed. to Win..ham. And 4. Margaret, to 


in the King's-Bench, could give his ſon but little education at ſchool. 


[BI By a falſe flep.] It happened by his high 
dancing, and cutting of capers, according to the faſhion 

(x) Wood, Ath. then in uſe (1). 
as above. [C] The fiſters of Sir Ralph Hopton.) This Sir 
Ralph Hopton was made Knight of the Bath at the 
Coronation of King Charles I. and was General of his 
armies in the Weſt, where he ſignalized his valour at 
(z) Vol. I. and Sherbourne caſtle, Launceſton, Saltaſh, Bradock, Strat- 
11. of the folio ton, &c. See a full Account of him, and his exploits, 
edition, ane te ja Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion and Civil 


r firſt volu 
—— — Wars (2). He was advanced to the title of Baron 


Throgmerton {3) 

[D] He wentured to tranſlate Virgil ints Egli 
verſe | He publiſhed that great cet; or, as be in- 
tituled it, The Works of Pub Virgil Mars, in a large 
8vo. Lond. 1649-50. which he dedicated ro his molt 
noble patron William, Marquiſs of Hertford ; and 
thereupon obtained a conſiderable ſum of money in his 
pocket, as Mr Wood informs us (4). He reprinted 
this tranſlation in a large Octavo, Lond. 1675, and 
1635, with (cttfpcure aud annotations, 


| [LE] 4nd 


(3) Sr Wilkam . 
Dugdilz's Barone 
a2*®, Vol. II. Po 
409. 


abyvc, cul. 37% 
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adorned with ſculpture [E]J. And, with the ſame ſculptures, or cuts, he put out a beau- 
tiful and elegant Latin edition of that poet [F]. In 16,1 he publiſhed, Fables of Xſop 

phraſed in verſe, and adorned with ſculptures | G]. About the year 1654, through 
his great and unwearied diligence, accompanied with an infatiable deſire of knowledge, 
he did learn the Greek language (5). When he had arrived to a competent knowledge of 

it, he undertook to tranſlate Homer's Iliads, and afterwards his Odyſſeys; both which Wöhrd, a 
he publiſhed in proceſs of time [H], printed 1n a beautiful and elegant'manner. Mean 4 
while, he was employed, with the aſſiſtance of Dr John Worthington and other learned uger to Mr 
men, in printing at Cambridge a finer edition of the Engliſh Bible than had been extant — — 
ever before; which he adorned with chorographical and other ſculptures, and preſented a 379. 
ſumptuous copy of it to King Charles the Second, at his firſt coming to the royal chapel 
at Whitehall (c). He alſo preſented a copy of it to the Houſe of Lords, for which he 
received a gratuity from that Houſe [I]: and very probably from the Houſe of Convo- 
cation then ſitting (4) [K]. In the beginning of the year 1661, he received orders from 
the Commiſſioners for his Majeſty's Coronation, to prepare and conduct the poetical part 
thereof, as ſpeeches, emblems, mottoes, and inſcriptions: whereupon he drew up for the 
preſent, The Relation of his Majeſty's Entertainment, paſſing through the City of Lon- 
don to his Coronation : with a deſcription of the Triumphal Arches and Solemnity (e), 
in ten ſheets, folio. But afterwards, by his Majeſty's command, he improved and pub- 
liſhed it in a large volume, on royal paper, with admirable ſculptures, and the ſpeeches at 
large [ LI; and it hath been much mace uſe of in ſucceeding coronations (). In 1662, 
he went into Ireland, being appointed by patent Maſter of the Revels there, though he 
had Sir William Davenant for competitor. At Dublin he built a noble theatre, which {/),$9%% Athe 
coſt him about 20co pounds, the former having been deſtroyed during the troubles. 33. 
Upon his return to England he took ſop again in hand, of which he publiſhed a ſecond 
volume in 1665 [M]. The next things that he compoſed, were, The Epheſian Matron, 

and The Roman Slave, two heroic poems, dedicated co Thomas Earl of Oſſory. After- 

wards he wrote Carolics, an epic poem in twelve books, in honour of King Charles the 

Firſt, whom he repreſented as the beſt pattern of true prudence, valour, and chriſtianity. 

But this was entirely loſt in the great fire of London, when our author's houſe in White- 

Friers was burnt, and he himſelf ruined, having but five pounds left ro begin the world 

(2). But ſo it was, that he ha ſuch an excellent invention and prudential wit, and (z) dem, ibid. 

was maſter of ſo good an addreſs, that when he had nothing to live on, he could not 

only ſhift handſomely, but made ſuch rational propoſals, which were embraced by rich 
and great men, that in a ſhort time he would obtain an eftate again. He never failed in 

* what he undertook, but by his great induſtry and prudence went through it with profit 

« and honour to himfſcif (5). Soon after the ſaid fire, he had his houſe in White-Friers 

rebuilt; ſet up a printing-houſe there; employed able workmen ; was appointed his Ma- 
jc 's Coſmegrapher, and Geographic Printer, and printed ſeveral books that he and his 

aſſillants had tranſlated and collected; particularly an Atlas [N], of which an account is 


given 


(5) He leerned it 
of Mr David 


(e) See Piſhop 
Kennett's Regi- 
ſter and Chroni- 
cle, fol. 1728, 
p- 244, $63, 
371, 


(4) Thid. p. 
328, 455» 


(e This is prin- 
ted in the ſame 
volume of Biſt op 
Kennett's, p, 
411, &c, 


(b) Theſe are 
A. Wood's own 
wo: ds, col. 380. 


[F] nd reprinted afterwards in a pompous man- & Hodges ſhall attcad the Lords, to receive from 
ne.) Namely, in 1554. Lond. fol. with this title, them ſuch voluntary Contrib tions, as their Lord- 
The Works of Pablius Virgiliuas Mare, tran//ated, * ſhips ſhall give to Mr Ogi, in recompenſe of his 
adarn'd with ſculpture, and illufirated with Annoata- * great Pains and Charge he hath been at in printing 
tins It was the faireſt edition that 'till then the a Bible, which he hath preſented and delivered to 


* 


Engliſh preſs ever produced, and hath his picture be 
fore it, as moſt of the Books which he publiſhed have. 


Mr Wood tells us (5), that by the publication with 


Annota tions, of that moſt noble author, Mr Ogilby 
obtained the reputation of a good tranſlator, and a 
faithful interpreter. But he hath been much eclipſed 
by the ſubſequent and more modern tranſlators of that 
great Poet. 

[F] He put out a beautiful and elegant Latin edi- 
tion of that poet] This was in the year 1658, in a 
large folio. 

[G] Fables of Aiſfop, &c.) Lond. 1651, 4to. 
Theſe were uſhered into the world, with commenda- 
tory verſes from Sir William Davenant, then a priſo- 
ner in the Tower, and Mr James Shirley, both emi- 


(6, Weod, ibid. nent poets (6). 


[H] Homer's Jliadi, and afterwards his Odiſſes.] 
He publiſhed Homer his Iliads tranſlated, adorn'd 
with ſculpture, ard illuſtrated with Annotations.” 
Lond. 1660. fol. Dedicated to his moſt gracious Ma- 
jeſty King Charles II. But it was not *till 1665, 
that he put out, Homer his Odyſſes tranſlated, 
* adorned with Sculpture, and illuſtrated with Anno- 
* tations.” Lond. fol. This he dedicated to his moſt 
noble Lord, James Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. In theſe tranſlations, he had the 
aſſiſtance of James Shirley, reputed an excellent Poet 
at that time (7). 


[1] He alſo preſented a copy of it to the Houſe of 


in the Lores Lords, for which he received à gratuity, &c] This 


appears from the following entry. (8} * Ordored, That 


* this Houſe.” 


LX] And wery probably from the Houſe of Cenvo- 
cation, &c.] Which may be inferred from this mi- 
nute in their Books, 1661, 431 die menſis Maii—— 
* lecta eſt Petitio cujuſdam Ogleby cum literis Regis 
* huic Domo directis de & ſuper commendatione Biblii 
* impenſis dicti Ogleby imprimendi, &c. (q). 

[L] And publiſhed it in a large volume, ——wwith 
admirable ſculptures, & | The title he gave it, was, 
* The large Treatiſe, tormerly promiſed and much 
expected, of his Majeſty's Entertainment, in his 
* paſſing through London; with the whole Cavalcade, 
and the four Arches, in Sculpture. As alſo a Nar- 
rative and Sculptures of his Majeſty's folemn Coro- 
nation. Not till now publiſhed, by John Ogilby, 
Gent“ Lond. 1662, fol. 

CLN] He took A ſop again in hand, of which be 
publiſhed a ſecond Volume] He not only paraphraſed 
that author, but alſo unfolded his Mythology, and 
added ſome new Fables of his own. It was the amuſe- 
ment of his leiſure hours, during bis receſs at King- 
ſton upon Thames, at the time of the great Sickneſs 
in London. And he publiſhed it, as I have faid, in 
1665, fol. with beautiful cuts: afterwards, in a leſſer 
volume, with this title, The Fables of Æſop, pa- 
* raphraſed in verſe, adorned with ſculptures, and 
* illuſtrated with Annotatipns.” Lond. 1673, 1674. 
2 vol. 8vo. 


(9) Append. ad 
Synod, Anglican. 
See Kennett, as 


above, p. 455+ 


[N] Particularly an Atlas.) This great work was 


compriſed in ſeveral folio Volumes, and publiſhed in 
the following order. 1. An Embaſſy from New Ba- 


taia, 


$262 


6% Wood, Ach. 
col. 331, 


(#) Ibid. 


(1) Mr Pope's 
face to bis 
tranſlation of Ho- 

me: 's Iliad, 


(a) *Tis ſaid he 
a commiſſion 
from King James 
the Second. See 
Memoirs of the 
Life of Mrs Old- 
field, p. 55+ ina 
letter to the au- 
thor, by Ch. 
Taylour, ſervant 
to Mr Rich. 
If this be fo, 
whatever the 
commiſſion were, 
he had a juſt 
claim, by the 
courteſy of Eng- 
land, to the title 
of Captain. 


Ma Voſs. 


* Mrs Wotton. 


(1) This is no 
other than Mr 
Edm. Curl; but 
he ſetms to write 
here from his 
own knowledge. 
(2) See his Diſ- 
courſe upon Co- 
medy , p. 51. 
This is more 
probable, as it 
exactly ſuited 
Mrs Oldfield's 
calc at that time. 
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given below. All theſe great works were printed on imperial paper, adorned with maps, 
and moſt curious ſculptures ; and were carried on and fold by way of Propoſals and ſtandin 


Lotteries (i). This laborious man dyed September 4, 1676, and was interred in the 
vault under part of the church of St Bride's in Fleet-ſtreet (c). Some have ſtyled him one 


of the prodigies of his age, for producing, from his late initiation into literature, ſo many 
large and learned volumes, as well in verſe as in proſe [O]. Mr Pope hath pronounced 
his poetry too mean for criticiſm (1): he was then ſpeaking of our author's tranſlation of 
Homer ; but very probably he had no better opinion of his original poems, of which | 
have above given an account, However, if Mr Ogilby had not a compleat poetical ge- 
nius, he was notwithſtanding a man of parts, and made an amazing proficiency in learning, 
by the force of an unwearied application, He cannot be ſufficiently commended for his 
virtuous induſtry, as well as his filial piety, in procuring, in fo early a time of life, his 


father's liberty, when he was confined in a 


priſon. In a word, he appears in his whole 


conduct to have been an honeſt and a good man [P]. 


tavia to the Emperor of China. Lond. 1669. fol. 
adorned with Maps, Proſpects, and various Sculptures, 
as all the reſt were. 2. Deſcription of Africa. Lond. 
1670, fol. 3. Deſcription of America. Lond. 1671, 
fol. 4. Atlas Fapanenſi: : Being remarkable Addreſ- 
ſes by way of Embaſſy from the Eaſt India Company 
of the United Provinces to the Emperor of Japan. 
Lond. 1670, fol. 5. Atlas Chinenfis: Being the ſe- 
cond part of a Relation of remarkable Paſſages in two 
Embaſſies from the Eaſt-India Compary of the United 
Provinces, to the Viceroy of Simlamorg. Lond. 
1671, fol. 6. fa, the firſt Part; being an accurate 
Deſcription of Perſia, and the ſeveral Provinces there- 
of. Lond. 1673, and 74, fol. He did not live-to 
finiſh the ſecond part. 7. Deſcription of Europe ; 
which he left unfiniſhed. 8. Britannia, An Hi: 0- 
rical and Geographical Deſcription of Britain, &c. 
Part I. fol. 9. The Traveller's Guide: Or, a moſt 
exat Deſcription of the Roads of England ; being 
Mr Ogilby's actual Survey, and Menſuration by the 
wheel, of the great Roads from London, to all the 
conſiderable Cities and Towns in England and Wales; 
together with the Croſs Roads from one City or emi- 
nent Town to another, &. Lond. 1674, fol. Re- 
printed ſince in octavo, without the Copper plates, on 
which it was printed, and intitled, Mr Ogilby's and 
Mr William Morgan's Pocket- Bock of the Roads, 
with their computed and meaſured diſtances, &c. 
Lond 1689, and fince in 12mo.—[Improved alſo by 
John Owen of the Middle Temple, under this title, 
Britannia depifia : or, Ogilby improved: Being a 
correct copy of Mr Ogilby's actual Survey of all the 
direct and principal croſs Roads in England and Wales, 
&c. in large octavo, all ingraved. 


There goes alſo under his name, A new Map of the 
City of London, as it is new buil:: on one ſheet. 


And He, jointly with William Morgan, made, A new 


and accurate Map of the city of Lordon, diſtin from 
Weſtminſter and Southwark ; 6 foot long, and 6 deep. 
Likewiſe, A Map of London, Weſtminſter, and South- 
wark. And a Survey of Eſſex, with the Roads there- 
in exactly meaſured. Having the Arms of the Gentry 
on the borders. 

[G] Some have flyled him one of the prodigies of his 
age, &c.] This is the character given of him by Mr 
Edw. Phillips (10), who adds, that His Paraphraſe 
upon ZEſop's Fables, for ingenuity and fancy, be- 
* ſides the invention of new Fables, is generally con- 
* fels'd to have exceeded whatever hath been done be- 
* fore in that kind.” | 

[P] He appears in his whole conduct to hade been 
an Long and a god man.] * He ſeems to have re- 
commerd: d himſelf to the world by honeſt mean“, 
without having recourſe to the ſervile arts of flat- 
tery, and the blandiſhments of falſhood, He is an 
inſtance of the alloniſhing efficacy of application; 
had ſome more modern poets been bleſſed with a 
thouſaneth part of his oeconomy and induſtry, thev 
needed not to have lived in poverty, and dyed of 
want. Although Mr Ogilby cannot be denominated 
a genius, yet he found means to make a gentcel live- 
lihood by licerature, which many of the ſons of Par- 
naſſus, ble ſſed with ſuperior powers, cnrfe as a very 
dry and unpleaſing foil, but which proceeds me 
from want of culture, than native barrenne(s.* Such 
is the concluſion of the character, and of the account, 
you of him, in the Lives of the Poets publiſhed by 

r Theoph. Cibber (11). C 


OLDFIELD [Anne], a celebrated Actreſs, was born in the year 1683, in Pull. 


Mall; where her father Captain Oldfield (a), then a private gentleman in the horſe- 
guards, was once poſſcfied of a moderately competent eſtate in houſes ; but by a heedleſs 
extravagance, too frequently ſcen in his profeſſion, having made away both that and his 
military appointments, he lefe his family at his death very much unprovided. In theſe 
unhappy circumſtances, the widow gladly accepted of an invitation to live with her ſiſter | 
who kept a tavern in St James's Market, placing her daughter with a ſempſtreſs“ in 
King's-Street Weſtminſter. But it was not long before fortune chalked out another 
courſe of life for Miſs Oldfield. She had, it ſeems, early begun to take an extraordinary 
delight in reading plays, and was entertaining her relations at the tavern with her talent 
this way (5), when her voice chanced to reach the ear of Captain George Farquar [A], 
who, Juckily for her, happened to dine there that day. He immediately perceived 
ſomething ſo ſweet in it, as to engage his particular attention; and, after liſtening a 
while, he ſtept into the room behind the barr, wheace it came. Here he was equally 
ſtruck with the agreeable perſon and carriage of the performer, as he had before been 
pleaſed with the performance, and preſently pronounced our young ſempſtreſs admirably 
formed for the ſtage, This deſtination entirely concurring with her own moſt ardent 

wiſhes. 


[4] Captain Farquar.) The author of the Me- 
moirs of her Life (1), aſſures us that he had frequent- 
ly heard her mention the agreeable hours ſhe had paſ- 
ſed in Mr Farquar's company, and that his apology 
for the ſtage pleaſed her above all others; which is not 
unlikely (2), as the hamorous, it is well known, was 
her diſtinguiſhed taſte. © Poetry alone, ſays this ſpright- 
ly author; and chiefly the drama, lies open to the in- 
ſults of all pretenders. She was one of nature's eldeſt 
of.prings, whence, by her birth right, and plain ſim- 


plicity, the pleads a genuine likeneſs to her mother, 
rn in the innocence of time, ſhe provided not 
againſt the aſſaults of ſucceeding ages; and depending 
altogether on the generous end of her invention, ne» 
glected thoſe ſecret ſupports, and ſerpentine devices 
uſed by other arts, that wind themſelves into practice 
for more ſubtle and politic deſigns : naked ſhe came 
into the world, and it is to be feared, like her proſeſ - 
ſors, will go ittaked out.” 


[ZI Sir 


(10) Theats, 


Poetar, 


(11) Edi. tee 
zm. Vol. I. 
p. 26 ;—a63, 


(5) She en. 
eing the Scarnſul 
Lady ot Besu- 
mont and Flet- 
cher, 2 v'ay 
which ſh: fm 
times choſe for 
her tenefit der- 


wards. 


51. 


lad, Þ 


(3) Viz. on May 
1, 1701. 


(4) Cibber's Life 
by himſelf, p. 
175. fourth edit. 


5) Ibid, and p. 
94, 95» 
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wiſhes. Her mother took the firſt opportunity of opening the matter to Sir John Van- 
brugh [BJ. who had always expreſſed a great kindneſs for the family. That — 
n 


after ſome trial, finding the young vortary's,qualifications every way very promi 


g, with- 


out any delay, recommended her to Mr Rich, then Patentee of the King's theatre, who 
took her into the play-houſe at fifteen ſhillings a weck. This was in 1699, when Miſs 
was only ſixteen years of age, yet ſhe grew, in a ſhort time, ſo much into favour, as to 
get her ſalary advanced to twenty ſhillings (c) [C]. She firſt diftinguiſhed herſelf in the (9 At the part 


part of Leonora [D] in Sir Courtly Nice, in 1703, and eſtabliſhed her theatrical 
tion the following year, in that of Lady Betty Modiſh [E]. 


It was a little before this 


[FI] time, that ſhe engaged the particular regards of Arthur Maynwayring, Eſq; who 


intereſted himſelf greatly in the figure ſhe made upon the 


ſure owing to the 


ſtage. It was in ſome mea- 


ſoon did) the delight and chief ornament of it (d). In 1708, ſhe was ranked fo high in this 
profeſſion, as to be pitched on among the principal actors (e), for one of the managers 
of the play-houſe, but that deſign being laid aſide on account of her ſex, ſhe was ſo far 
from being chagrined at the diſappointment, that ſhe even approved the change of the 
ſcheme, and a charte blanche being offered her to continue in her former ſtation, ſhe de- 
manded in lieu of ſo great a ſhare of profit and power, no more than two hundred pounds 
a year, beſides a benefit. That ſalary, in reſpect to her ſingular merit, was raiſed in a 
few years, to three hundred guineas z and ſhe never ſought to advance it. Some time 
after the death of Mr Maynwayring, to whom fhe brought a ſon, ſhe engaged in a like 
correſpondence with Brigadier-General Charles Churchill, Eſq; This gentleman took as 
much delight in bringing her into the company of perſons of the firſt rank, off the 
ſtage, as the former had taken in fitting her to ſuſtain ſuch perſonages upon it (f). By 
him -ſhe had another ſon, who afterwards married the Lady Apna Maria Walpole, natu- 
ral daughter to the Earl of Orford, About the year 1718, Mr Savage, natural fon to 


Earl Rivers, being reduced to the extremeſt neceſſity, his very 
much compaſſionated by Mrs Oldfield, that ſhe allowed him a ſettled penſion [G] 
fi 


[BI Sir John YVanbrugh.) At this interview, Sir 
John having learned from her own mouth, that her 
inclination lay chiefly to Comedy, in preference to 
Tragedy, reviſed the Pilgrim of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, and making ſome alterations in it, procured the 
part of Alinda for Miſs Oldfield ; the play being 
now revived for the benefit of Mr Dryden, who wrote 
a prologue to it, but died on the third night of it's 
repreſentation (3). Mr Cibber obſerves, that this 
gentle character [Alinda] was well ſuited to that mo- 
deſty, which is inherent to young beginners, who ar- 
rive at any excellence (4). | 

[C] She was raiſed to twenty] The laſt cited au- 
thor tells us (5), that ſhe remained about a year little 
more than a mute, nay, he will have it chiefly for 
want of ſkill in the pronunciation, which was only 
conquered by her good underſtanding (the caſe, as he 
remarks too, of Mrs Barry). That during this time 


| ſhe gave no tolerable hopes of her ever being an act- 


refs, and even in the part of Alinda, he thought ſhe 
had little more than her perſon of the neceſſary requi- 
ſites for forming a good actreſs. For, continues he, 
ſhe ſet out with ſo extraordinary a diffidence, that it 
kept her too deſpondingly down to a formal, plain, not 
to ſay flat, manner of ſpeaking. But though the 
filver tone of her voice could not incline Mr Cibber to 
any hopes in her favour, yet, it ſeems, the other 
part of the auditory ſaw further into her promiſing 
merit, and procured her a better allowance. This 
truth is extorted from her contemporary actor, who 
owns he was deceived in the opinion he had entertain- 
ed of her. However, this miſtake could not, it is 
well known, be owing to any want of a diſcerning 
ſpirit in himſelf, but to the approbation of the public, 
which, though given her againſt the judgment, yet 
being the true warm weather of a theatrical plant, 
ſoon brought this forward to the perfection deſigned 
it by nature. 
[D] The part of Leonora. een Anne being at 
Bath that A- at . by the = 
pany ; who leaving Mrs Verbruggen fick in London, 
of all her parts, it ſeems, this of Leonora was the 
only one which fell to the ſhare of Miſs Oldfield. In 
this part ſhe luckily hap to be contrafted with 


Mr Cibber in that of Sir Courtly Nice: and it ſeems 


ſhe firſt ſet before his eyes the ſuperiority of her un- 

derſtanding, by the mifty manner of muttering her 

words, in return to his affected carelefineſs from a 

contemptuous'negle of her merit at the rehearſal ; 

and then in acting the play, triumphed over his dul- 

neſs, and awaked him into an almoſt amazement : fo 
VOL. V. No. CCLXXIII. 


ſingular caſe was ſo 
of 


fry 


forward and ſudden a ſtep, ſays he, into nature, I had 
never ſeenz and what made her performance more 
valuable, was, that I knew it all proceeded from her 
own underſtanding, untaught, and unaſſiſted by any 
more experienced actor (6). 

LE] Part of Lady Betty Modifb.) We are aſſured 
by the author himſelf of the Careleſs Huſband, which 
had been thrown aſide the ſummer before leſs than 
half finiſhed, in deſpair of having juſtice done to the 
character of Lady Betty Modiſh, was taken up again 
by him, upon the breaking out of Miſs Oldfield's the- 
atrical powers in that of Leonora. From that time, 
it ſeems he condeſcended to admit her into his com- 
pany, and we muſt admire the promptneſs of his wit, 
to make the beſt advantage of it. At theſe interviews 
ſhe ſat for her picture. and I need not mention what 
advantage the circumſtance of being unknown to her 
gave both to the artiſt and the ſubject. Many ſenti- 
ments in this character, were ſo far Mrs Oldfield's, as 
to be only dreſſed with a little more care, than when 
they negligently fell from her lively humour. She 
wanted only birch to be the agreeable, gay, woman 
of quality, a little too conſcious of her natural attrac- 
tions (7). b 

[F] I was a little before this, Ec.) The author 
of her Memoirs informs us (8), that the ſummer be- 
fore the Careleſs Huſband was brought upon the ſtage, 
our actreſs paſſed the long vacation with Mr Mayn- 
waring at Windſor (the ſcene of that comedy) where 
they lodged in the caſtle, at the houſe of Mr John 
Sewell, Treaſurer and Chapter-Clerk to the Dean and 
College ; a circumſtance, which he ſuggeſts, furniſhed 
an opportunity of improving Mrs Oldfield's performance. 

81 She gave Savage a penfion ] In the view of 
preventing any ill-natured and unjuſt cenſure, which 
generoſity of it's due praiſe, 


might deprive this act of 
and that the actions of Mrs Oldfield may not be 
ſullied by her general moral character, the writer of 
Mr Savage s Life thinks proper to mention, that he 
(Savage) often declared in the ſtrongeſt terms, that 
never ſaw her alone, or in any other place than 
behind the ſcenes. 1 another place, ms ſame author, 
ſpeaking of Queen Caroline's ſti of 50 pounds, ob- 
— a Mrs Oldfield had ee 2 him the 


ſame allowance, with much more heroic intentions (9) ; be was 


that ſhe had no other view than to enable him 


of aſſiſtance; and was content with doing 
ſtipulating for encomiums : he takes notice alſo, that 
this favour was done him without expecting * ſolli- 
citations, or exacting any ſervilities (10). * 

36 L (] Elegance 


3263 


pains he took in improving her natural talents, that ſhe became (as ſhe ticle. 


ance of 


(f) Memoirs of 
Mrs Oldtield, uti 


b. 


(6) Thid, p. 276. 


(7) wid. p. 177+ 


(8) P. 


(9) By 


55. 


the 


Queen's ſtipend 


(to) Ibid. pafigny. _ 


retained 


to to write a But 
proſecute his ſtudies, and to ſet himſelf above the want day ode, as her 
without Poet Laureat. 

onſon's Life of 


P+ 201. 


(4) The Exami- 
ter obſerves, that 
the was too much 
admired opon the 
Lage, to have 
any enquiry made 
into her conduQ 
behind the cur- 
tain, In that 
paper, for Feb. 
9, 17 13. 


tr) No. 212, 

ol. IV. She 
is ſaid there to 
de drawn under 
the ſeigned name 
of Flavia, 


{r2) He took 
the li of 
ſpeaking favoura- 
bly of the nob'e- 
Men concerned in 
the rebellion of 

© 2715, for which 
he was broke, 
and confined to 
his houſe in the 
country. Chet- 
wood's Hiftory 
of the Stage, p. 


44- 
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night, it was conveyed to the Abbey; the pall being ſupported by the Lord de la Warr, 
Lord Hervey, the Right honourable George Bubb Dodington, Charles Hedges, Eſq; 
Walter Carey, Eſq; and Captain Elliot; her eldeſt fon, Arthur Maynwayring, Eſq; 
being chief mourner, and the funeral ſeryice being performed by the ſenior Prebendary 


then reſident. 
ſtance both of her good ſenſe, and her picty 


[H] Elegance of her dreſs, converſation, and man- 
ners] The Tatler, taking notice of her dreſs (11), 
ſays, that whatever charaQter ſhe repreſented, ſhe was 
always well dreſſed. The make of her miad very 
much contributed to the ornament of her body. I his 
made every thing look native about her, and her 
cloaths were ſo exactly fitted, that they appeared, as it 
were, part of her perſon. Her moſ elegant deport- 
ment was owing to her manner, and not to her habit. 
Her beauty was full of attraction, but more of allure- 
ment. There was ſuch a compoſure in her looks, 
and propriety in her dreſ*, that you would think it 
impoſſible ſhe ſhould change the garb you one day faw 
her in, for any thing ſo — till you next day 
ſaw her in another. There was no other myſtery in 
this, but that however ſhe was apparelled, herſelf was 
the ſame. For there is an immediate relation be- 
tween our thoughts and geſtures, that a woman muſt 
think well to look well. 

[7] Will not bear the light.) We are told that Sir 
Roger Moſtyn, then an beer in the guards, was paſ- 
ſionately in love with her, that ſhe not only treated 
his addreſſes with coldneſs, but even uſed him ill. 
Notwithſtanding which, upon receiving the news of 
his diſcharge from the army and baniſhment (12), the 
thoughts of n ſeparation from her, which that mult 
occaſion, drew tears from him, and being ordered to 
his ſeat in the country next day, he propoſed inſtant 
marriage to her, as the laſt remedy, which produced 
no other effect than a mortifying refuſal. If we may 


rely upon this piece of ſecret hiſtory for fact, it may 


be made uſe of to confirm the teſtimony of thoſe who 
ſuggeſt it as their opinion, that ſhe had no love- affairs 
belides thoſe with the two perſons mentioned in the 


text (13). But enough of this ſubject. 
[XJ The Cara of her time] The qualities which laſt 


gave birth to this diſtinftion, were partly natural, 
and partly acquired. The firſt are ſummed up as fol- 
low (14). In her perſon, ſhe was of a ſtature juſt 
riſing to that height, where the graceful can only 
begin to ſhew itſelf. Of a lively aſpect, and com- 
mand in her mien. Nature had given her this pecu- 
liar happineſs, that ſhe looked and maintained the 
agreeable at a time of life, when other fine women 
only raiſe admirers by their underſtanding. She had 
a very large portion of natural good ſenſe, and a lively 
turn of converſation, which made her very eaſy to ladies 
of the higheſt rank. The effect of this was ſeen up- 
on the ſtage, where ſhe ſometimes was what might 
have become the fineſt woman in real life to have ſup- 
ported. Mr Cibber tells as (15), * that he had often ſeen 
her in private ſocieties, where women of the beſt rank 
might have borrowed ſome part of her behaviour, 
without the leaſt diminution of their ſenſe or dignity ; 
and aſſures us, that in this, he did no more than re- 
eat the words of a woman of condition then at Bath.” 
he qualities ſhe had acquired, were the genteel and 
the elegant; one in her air, and the other in dreſs. She 
generally, E her own dreſs on the ſtage, and in 
this, ſet the faſhion, till ſhe appeared in another. 
She was particularly fortunate in the wearing of her 
perſon, her figure always improving 'till her thirtieth 
car. Mr Cib r likewiſe mentions it as a mark of good 
ſenſe rarely known in any actor of either ſex beſides 
herſelf, that to the laſt year of her life, ſhe never un- 
dertook any part ſhe liked, without being importu- 
my defirous of having all the helps in it, that 
be . cy her, and that with all her merit, ſhe 


was le, and leſs preſuming in her ſtation, than 


| She was interred towards the weſt end of the ſouth iſle, near the Corſiftor 
Court between the monuments of Mr Craggs and Mr Congreve. 


Her will LN) is an in- 
towards her relations. 


ſeveral that had half her pretenſions to be trouble- 
ſome. At the ſame time, we are aſſured, that ſhe loſt 
nothing by this eaſy conduct, having every thing ſhe 
aſked, bat that, it ſcenis, was, becauſe ſhe was always 
reaſonable in her requeſts; hating as much to be 
grudged as denied a civility (16). 

LI] Her death.) The laſt time ſhe appeared on 
the ſtage, was in the character of Lady Brute, in the 
Provoked Wife, acted April 28th, 1730. She had 
been for ſome years in a declining way, and though 
the natural chearfulneſs of her temper had kept it out 
of ſight, and ſhe continued acting with the univerſal 
applauſe of the audience, yet in the midſt of theſe 
loud claps, the tears bave been ſeen trickling down 
her cheeks (17). The laſt original character ſhe 
acted, was Sophoniſha, in the tragedy of that title, 
Which was thought by ſome to haſten her death; the 
anguiſh of her pain many times forcing the tears from 
her eyes during the performance (18). However, ſhe 
continued her aſſiſtance to the houſe, till within the 
laſt two months of her illneſs, after which ſhe declined 
receiving her ſalary, though intituled to it by her 
agreement (19). She went down the ſteps which led 
to her grave, with a dignity equal to any appearance 
ſhe had made in the vigour of her health. And we 
are told, that when the Phyſicians, at her own impor- 
tunity, declared there was no hopes of her recovery, 
ſhe replied, without the leaſt emotion, that ſhe acqui- 
eſced in the lot Providence had aſſigned her, and 
hoped the ſhould bear her afflictions patiently. She 
was attended durirg the whole time by Mrs Sanders, 
a female friend and intimate acquaintance (20), who 
declared, that ſhe behaved throughout this laſt ſcene 
of life, with Chriſtian fortitude, and though ſhe had 
no Prieſt (21), yet ſhe did the office of one to the 


[M] Her corps elegantly dreſſed] This was done 
by the ſole direction of Mrs Sanders (22), who ſaw 
her laid in her coffin, with a very fine Bruſſels laced 
head, a holland ſhift with a tucker and double ruffles 
of the ſame lace, a pair of new kid gloves, and her 
body wrapt up in a winding ſheet. 

LN] Her /aft will.) It was dated June 27th, anno 
Georgii II. quarto, & Domini 1730, and contained 
in ſubſtance as follows Having firſt mentioned a for- 
mer gift by deed, of her houſe in Groſvenor-ſtreet, 
to her ſon Charles. Churchill, and ordered all her 
eſtate not already diſpoſed, of to be turned into mo- 
ney, and placed out at intereſt. She leaves firſt. the 
intereſt of 5000 J. to her ſon Arthur Maynwayring, 
"till he attains the age of thirty years, if he lived is 
long, after which, the principal to be paid to him, 
to be at his own diſpoſal ; and in caſe of his dying be- 
fore thirty, the money is bequeathed to her other 
ſon Charles Churchill, and at his deceaſe, to his father 
the Brigadier, zbſolutely. She then bequeaths to her 
mather ten guineas, and ſixty pounds a. year for her 
life. Thirdly, ſhe leaves ten guineas to her aunt 
Garlow, and an annuity of thirty pounds far her life, 
in caſe ſhe ſurvives her mother, and not otherwiſe : 
To this (he added in a codicil ten pounds a year ſor 
her aunt's life during that of her mother. Fourthly, 
Jen pounds a year for life is given to Mrs Saunders. 
Laftly, having appointed the ſurpluſage of the yearly 
product of her eſtate to be put out to intereſt, and 
added to the bulk by way of increaſe: As to the reſt, 
ſhe orders, after the deaths of her mother, aunt, 
and Mrs Saungers, annuitants for life, two thirds of 
her whole eſtate to be given to her ſan Arthur Mayn- 


wayring, 


— / < % * " * 2 
I * — 3 


(17) Idem ihia, 


(18) Prefice to 


that play, by the 
author, Mr 
Thompſon ; nd 
Chetwood's Me- 
moirs, &c. 


(19) Cibber, in 
his Liſe, ubi lug. 


tained an unalie» 
rable re ſpect for 
her as Jong as ſhe 
lived, Memoir 
of Mrs Oldfeld, 


(21) Memoirs of 
the Stage, p. 72, 
73. This ex- 
preſſion of Mn 
Szunders counte- 
nances the com- 
mon report, that 
the clergy de- 
clined this office, 


(22) This gen- 
tlewoman decla* 
red ſhe never 
heard her once 
mention her fu- 
neral, Ibid. p. 


73, 77 


(23) This con- 
ffted chiefly, if 
not ſolely, of the 
furniture of her 
houſe, which 
was very rich, 
the ſale of it 
amounting to ſe» 
yeral tho 


pounds, 


Wayring, and the retaining third to her (oh 
Churchill. And in caſe both or either of 
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then dead, the ſhare or ſharts to be pail ed the * Hedges of Trader in Middleſcz. — 


OLDHAM fJoun], truly ſtyled the Engiih Fuveral, (for ame of our Engliſh 
writers have more happily imitated the ſpirit and vehemence of that ancient Satyriſt,) 


was the ſon of John Oldham, a Miniſter in the Oliverian times, and grandſon of John 


Oldham Rector of Nun-eaton near Tetbury in Glouceſterſhire, He was born the gth of 
Auguſt 1653, at Shipton, where his father was then Miniſter, near the town; and in. the 


county, jult now mentioned, His father educated him in grammar-learning 'till he was 


almoſt fic for the univerſity ; but, in order to qualify him for it the better, he ſent him 
to Tetbury- ſchool; where he ſtaid indeed longer than he needed, occaſioned by the 


_ earneſt requeſt of Alderman Yeat of Briſtol, who having a ſon at the ſame ſchobl, was 


(1) Satire i. p · 
12, edit. 1694, 
$10, 


deſirous that Mr Oldham ſhould be his companion ; as that, he thought, would cbnduce 

to advance him in his learning. This for a time retarded him in the profecution of his 

ſtudies, but Mr Alderman Yeat made him afterwards ample amends, In the beginning 

of June, 1670, he became a Batler of Edmund- Hall in Oxford, under the tuition of (-) Wood Ach. 
William Stephens, B. D. where he was obſerved to be a good Latiniſt, and chiefly to ap- 1 
ply himſelf to Poetry, and other ſtudies of that kind, to which he was naturall 


carried Life of our au- 
by his genius (a). May 30, 1674, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (); but left 1 rr, g uf 
the univerſity without compleating that degree by determination; and went and lived at Þis Works, 
home with his father, much againſt his humour and inclination, However, this diſagree- -- pk 
able ſituation did not abate his fire, or make him forſake his poetical ſtudies. For in 
1675, he compoſed a fine Pindarique, 10 the memory of bis detr fritnd My Charles Nor- ©, Il. Ft 
went. In 1676, ſome Verſes, upon preſenting a book to Coſmelia; the Parting ; tomplain- 193. 
ing of Abſence ; and promiſing a Viſit. In 1677, A Dithyrambick : the Drunkard's ſpeech () 80 bn 
in a Maſk (c). Mean while, he was appointed Uſher of the free-ſchool at Croyden, and Works, and 
continued there about three years: towards the expiration of which, he began to co When, > 18 


mpoſe s 
his four Satires againſt the Jeſuits [A], occaſioned by the diſcovery of the Popiſh 7 or above, col. 751 
in 


75%» 


T4] His four Satires againſt the Teſuitt.} In theſe Let no nice, holy, conſcientious aſs 


Satires he hath very ſevere ſtrokes againſt that Society, * | 

and paints them in the ſtrongeſt colours, both as to ge, rp wer nnn 

their principles and practices. Of which we ſhall give e and your foundation to diſgrace. ä 

a few ſpecimens. ä Let Truth be baniſht, ragged Vertue fly, nth 
Be diligent in Miſchief's trade, be each oy , 49» 30 Sts 
Performing as a Dev'l ; nor ſtick to reach He alſo ſhows what dangerous uſe they make of Con- 


At Crimes moſt dangerous; where bold deſpair, feffions. 


Mad luſt, and heedleſs blind revenge would ne'er But I f (what mould be mention d moſt) 


Ev'n look, march you without a bluſh, or fear, Confeſſion, our chief privilege, and boaſt : 
. a * * 
Inflam'd by all the hazards that oppoſe, That flaple ware, which ne'er returns in vain, 


And firm, as burning Martyrs to your cauſe. Ne he Trad 1 
Then you're true Jeſuits, then you're fit to be er balls the er af expected gain. 


"Tis this that ſpies through Court · intrigues, and 
Diſciples of great Loyola - 1.1) brings Br "6 n 
* | p he Admiffion to the cabinets of Kings: 
In Loyola's will, or laſt fpeech, he brings him in ; 8 
recommending Impudence to them, as — of their By this we keep proud Monarchs at our becks, 
chief accompliſhments ; as well as Irreligion. And make our footſtools of their Thrones and (3) P. 57, 


: Necks {3). 

Get that great gift, and talent, Impudence, | 
Accompliſh'd Mankind's higheſt excellence: In another place he very well expoſes the Nomiſh 
Tis that alone prefers, alone makes great, Relicks. 

| Confer alone weakh, tides, end eftate : Yon is the Bapti/t”s Coat, and one of's Heads; 
Gains place at Court, can make a fool a peer, The reſt are ſhewn in many a place beſides 3 
An aſs a biſhop, can vil'ſt blockheads rear c And of his teeth as many ſets there are, 
To wear Red Hats, and fit in porph'ry chair. As on their belt fix Operators wear. | 
»Tis learning, parts, and ſkill, and wit, and ſenſe, Here bleſſed Mary's milk, not yet turn'd ſour; 
Worth, merit, 8 vertue, — Renown'd (like aſſes) for it's healing pow'r, 4 Set. lr 

Next for Religion, learn what's fit to take, Ten Holland kine ſcarce in a year give more (4). 

How ſmall a dram do's the juſt compound make. . 
As mbch as is by th crafty ſtates· men worn His repreſenctcion ion of Tranſubllantiation is allo very 
For faſhion only, or to ſerve a turn: ſarcafti | 
Ta bigot fools its idle practice leave, But nothing with the crowd more enhance 
Think it enough the empty form to have: | 49%. ate 


The value of theſe holy Charlatazs +, t 
Where ſpiritual jugglers their chief maſt'ry ſhew : 

5 Hey Tingo, Sirs ! What's this ? "tis Bread you ſec 3 

%% %%% MEER TS Preſto be gone ! "tis now a Deity. 

N Twe 


The outward ſhow is ſeemly, cheap, and light, 
The ſubſtance cumberſom, of coſt, and weight. 
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(4) Wood, Ath. 
col, 751, and 
Life of Mr Old- 
ham, as above. 


. 88, 29. 


12 J. Aubrey 
; — Anti- 
edit. 1718, Vol. 

II. p. 60. 


In his fine 

on 
Mr Atwood's 
death. Remorns, 
Þ 323+ 


Charles Earl of Dorſet, Sir Charles 
merely upon the reputation of ſome Verſes of his, they had ſeen in manuſcript. The ma- 
ſter of the ſchool was not a little ſurprized at ſuch a viſit, and would have taken the ho- 
nour to himſelf; but they _ — that + had . wit nor learning 
enough to make a in ſuch company (4). n his quitting Croyden ſchool, he 
by his friend Harman Arwood, Fro Sir Edu 
the Exchequer, who had a houſe near Riegate in Surrey, to be tu- 
tor to his grandſons. He continued in that family 'till 168 1, and then being out of all 
employment, he retired to London, reſorting there among the wits. Shortly after, he 
became tutor to a ſon of Sir William Hicks of Ruckholt-hall in Low- Layton, near Lon- 
don: where, by the advice and encouragement of the very eminent Dr Richard Lower, 
acquainted in the family, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Phyſic. 
reſiſtible bent of his genius, made him quit all gainful buſineſs, for the ſake of his be- 
loved miſtreſs Poetry, as he expreſſes it CJ. When he had qualified young Mr Hicks 
for foreign travel, not caring, though earneſtly preſſed, to go abroad with him, he took 
leave of the family; and, with a ſmall ſum of money which he had faved, haſtened to 
London, where his company was much ſought after, an account of his wit [DJ. It was 


* 
ww 


OL D H A N. 
ed viſit from John Earl of Rocheſtet 
a mts ton Fer 


he received an 


in 1699, At 


was recommended 
one of the Barons 


who was 


Two grains of Dough, with croſs, and ſtamp of 

And five ſmall words pronounc'd make up their 

Chrift. * 

To this they all fall down, this all adore, 

And ſtrait devour, what they ador'd before ||. - 

B] He was recommended by his friend Harman At- 
vod, Ey] This gentleman reſided at Saunderſtead in 
Surrey, where his family had been long ſeated. He 
was a fingular benefactor to the Church there, and 
other Churches in his patronage ; by building houſes 
for the incumbents, and reſtoring the impropriated 


thes, which facrilege had deſpoiled them of (5). In 
bis flation of s Connjetler af Low, he was a — 


uncommon Uprightneſs and Integrity: for which he 
ME eh cur Author hh in the following 
- 


And felt a general, tho' unjuſt diſdain, 
An upright Lawyer · coutradiction ſeem'd, 
And was, at leaſt, a prodigy eſteem'd. 
If one, perhaps, did in an age appear, 
He was recorded like ſome blazing Star ; 
And ſtatues were erected to the wond'rous man, 
As heretofore to the ſtrange honeſt publican. 
To thee the numerous calling all it's thanks ſhould 
Sive, 
To thee, who could'ſt alone, it's loſt Repute re- 
trieve. 
Thou the vaſt wide extremes didſt reconcile, 
The firſt almoſt, e er taught it was not to beguile. 
To each thou didſt diſtribute Right ſo equally, 
Ev'n Juſtice might herſelf correct her ſcales by thee. 


And thus he goes on with the higheſt encomiums on 
that worthy man. 


IC] But the irrefeftible bent of his genius, made him 


it all gainful bufineſs for Poetry, c.] Of this irre- 
2 to Poetry, he gives the fol · 
lowing pleaſant account, in a Letter to a friend. 


- + - - Silly I, all thriving Arts refuſe, 
And all my hopes, and all my vigour loſe, b 
In ſervice on that workt of Jilts, a Muſe. 

For gainful bufineſs court ignoble eaſe, 

And in gay Trifles waſt my ill-ſpent days. 

Oft (I remember) did wiſe friends diſſuade, 

Oft have [I tried (heav'n knows) to mortifie 

This vile and wicked luſt of poetry : 


account of bis wit.} 
cing, and free from the prophaneneſs then too coin- 
mon; as is acknowledged in ſome of the Verſes made 
to his memory, after his deceaſe. 


9 


perſons of wit and diſtinction, 


ſq; [B] to Sir Edward Thurland, 


But the ir. 


then 


But till anconquer'd it remains within, 

Fix'd as an habit, or ſome darling fin. 

In vain I better ſtudies there would ſow, 

Often I've tried, but none will thrive, or grow: 
All my beſt thoughts, when 1'd moſt ſerious be, 
Are never from its foul infection free. 

Nay {God forgive me) when I ſay my Prayers, 

I ſcarce can help polluting them with verſe : 

That fabulous wretch “ of old, revers'd I ſeem, 
Who turn whate'er I touch to droſs and rhyme. 
* What was't I raſhly vow'd ? ſhall ever I 

* Quit my beloved miſtris, Poetry ? 

Thou ſweet beguiler of my lonely hours, 

* Which thus glide unperceiv'd with filent courſe : 
* Thou gentle ſpell, which undiſturb'd do'ſt keep 
* My breaſt, and charm intruding care aſleep : 


6F = Ys thou'rt poor, and unendow'd, what 


For thee I this vain worthleſs world forego : 
Let wealth and honour be for fortune's ſlaves, 
The alms of fools, and prize of crafty knaves : 
To me thou art, whate'er the ambitious crave, 
* And all that greedy miſers want, or have ; 

* In youth or age, in travel, or at home, 

* Here, or in town, at London, or at Rome, 

* Rich, or a beggar, free, or in the Fleet, 

* Whate'er my fate is, tis my fate to write (7) * 


Midas. 


(7) Works, 7. 
121, 132, 13% 
[D] here his company was much ſought after, on 

His wit was agreeable and pier- 


The company of beauty, wealth, and wine, 
Were not ſo charming, not ſo ſweet as thine ; 
They quickly periſh ; yours was ſtill the ſame, 
An everlaſting, but a lambent flame ; 

Which ſomething ſo reſiſtleſs did impart, 

It Rill through ev'ry ear, won ev'ry heart: 
Unlike the wretch that ſtrives to get eſteem, 
Nay, thinks it fine and janty to b/a/pbeme, 

And can be witty on no other theme : 

Ah! fooliſh men (whom thou did ſtill deſpiſe) 
That muſt be wicked to be counted wiſe! _ 
Thy converſe from this reigning Vice was free 
And yet was truly all that wit could be : 


ö 


) Verſes by 


| 8 
None had it, but, ev'n with a tear, does own, Rat Gat, ye 
The Soul of dear Society is gone (8). thor's Remain 


[E] 4nd 


4 


(9) Works, p · 
141, &c, 


(10) Wood Ath. 
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then he became acquainted with the renowned Mr Dryden. But what turned to his gr 


* * * * N f 
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| greater 
advantage, was his being made known to the moſt generous and truly noble William Earl of 


Kingſton, who. became his 
Holme- Pi 
ſmall-pox, di 


patron, and entertained him with 
t [EI]. At length, Mr Oldham being ſeized with that fatal diſtemper the 
of it Dec. gth, 1683, in the thirtieth year of his age; and was buried in the 


reſpect at his ſcat at 


church of Holme-Pierpont, the Earl attending as chief mourner, and ſoon after erected a 
monument to his memory [F]. He was tall of ſtature ; the make of his body very thin; 
his face long, his noſe prominent, his aſpect unpromiſing, but ſatire was in his eye: 
His conſtitution was very tender, and inclined to a conſumption ; and it was hot a little ) tif, as 
injured by his intenſe application to his ſtudies (c). For, that he was a perſon of great 
reading, is ſufficiently plain from his works, of which a liſt is given below [GJ]. The 


[EJ And entertained him with great & at his 


feat at Helme Pierpont.] The Author of his Life af- 


firms, that the Earl would fain have had Mr Oidham 
to be his Chaplain, But, beſides that jt is much to be 
queſtioned whether he ever entered into orders, tis 
certain that he had the utmoſt averſion for that hono- 
rable ſervitude. I his he ſufficiently manifeſted in his 


Satyr addreſſed to a Friend, &c. (9) wherein are theſe 
remarkable lines. | 


Some think themſelves exalted to the ſky, 
If they light in ſome noble family : 

Diet, an Horſe, and thirty pounds a year, 
Befides th' advantage of his Lordſhip's ear, 
The credit of the buſineſs, and the tate, 

Are things that in a Youngſter's ſenſe ſound great. 
Little the unexperienc'd Wretch does know, 
What ſlavery he oft muſt undergo: | 
Who tho? in ſilken ſcarf and caſſock dreſt, 
Wears but a gayer Livery at beſt: 

When Dinner calls, the Implement muſt wait 
With holy words to conſecrate the Meat : 

But hold it for a Favour ſeldom known, 

If he be deign'd the Honor to fit down. 

Soon as the Tarts appear, Sir Crape, withdraw ! 
Thoſe Dainties are not for a ſpiritual Maw : 


. - - - 


For meer Board · wages ſuch their freedom fell, 
Slaves to an Hour, and Vaſſals to a Bell. 


And where's the mighty Proſpect after all 
A Chaplainſhip ſerv'd up, and ſeven years Thrall? 
The menial thing, perhaps, for a Reward 
Is to ſome lender Benefice preferr'd, 
With this proviſo bound, that he muſt wed 
My Ladies antiquated waiting-maid, | 
In dreſſing only {kill'd, and marmalade. 
Let others who ſuch meanneſſes can brook, 
Strike countenance to every Great Man's look ; 
Let thoſe that have a mind, turn ſlaves to eat, 
And live contented by another's Plate : 
J rate my Freedom higher, nor will I 
For Food and Rayment truck my Liberty. 
Rat if I muſt to my laſt ſhifts be put, 
To fill a Bladder, and twelve yards of Gut 
Rather with counterfeited wooden leg, 
And my right Arm tied up, I'll chuſe to beg: 
I'll rather chuſe to ſtarve at large, than be 
The gawdieſt Vaſſal to Dependency. 


[F] Soon after erected a monument to his memory.] 
With this inſcription. * M. S. Joh. Olabami Poetz, 
quo nemo ſacro furore plenior, nemo rebus ſubli- 
* mior, aut verbis feliciùs audax : cujus famam omni 
Evo propria ſatis conſecrabunt carmina Quem inter 


rimos Honoratiſſimi Gulie/1i Comitis de King fon 
atroni ſui amplexus Variolis correptum, heu nimis 
immatura mors rapuit, & in coeleſtem tranftulit cho- 


rum. Natus apud Shipton in Agro Gloceſtrenſi, in 
Aula Sti Edmundi Gr 


* nono, An. Dom. 1683. 
VOL. V. No. 273. 


uatus. Obiit die Decembris 
Etatis 30 (10). 


eſteem 


[G] His works, c.] The particulars of them are 
as follow. r. Satyrs upon the jeſuits; four in nam- 
ber. With a Prologue. Written in the year 1679. 
2. Pindarique Ode. 3. An Apology for the foregoi 
Ode, by way of Epilogue. —This Ode, or Satire, 
ſomething ſo ſhocking in it at firſt appearance, that 
the Author was forced to vindicate himſelf, and ex- 
plain his meaning, in an Advertiſement prefixed to the 
firſt collection of Poems he publiſhed. —— As for the 
next poem, faith he, (which is the moſt liable to 
cenſure) tho” the world has given it the name of the 
Satyr againſt Virtue, he declares, twas never de- 
fign'd to that intent, how apt ſoever ſome may be 
to wreſt it. And this appears by what is ſaid after 
it, and is diſcernable enough to all, that have the 
ſenſe to underſtand it: Twas meant to abuſe thoſe, 
who valued themſelves upon their Wit. and Parts, 
in praiſing Vice; and to ſhew, that others of ſo- 
ber principles, if they would take the ſame liberty 
in poetry, could ftrain as high rants in Profaneneſs 
as they. At firſt he intended it not for the publick, 
nor to paſs beyond the privacy of two or three 
friends ; but it having had the fate to ſteal abroad in 
manuſcript, and afterwards in print, he thought it a 
joſtice due to his own reputation, to have it come forth 
without thoſe faults which it had ſuffered from tran- 
* ſcribers and the preſs, and which made it a worſe 
Satyr upon himſelf, than upon what it was deſigu' d.“ 
4 The Paſſion of Byblis in Ovid's Metamorphoſis, B. 

F. 11. Imitated in Engliſh. 5. A Satyr upon a 

oman, who by her Falſhood and- Scorn, was the 
Death of his Friend, 6. Horace his Art of Poetry, 
imitated in Engliſh.—He apologizes for adventuring 
upon a tranſlation of this after Ben. Jonſon, and the 
Earl of Roſcommon; by letting the Reader know, 
that it was a taſk impoſed upon him, and not what he 
voluntarily engaged in. 7. Paraphraſe upon Horace. 
Book I. Ode 31. 8. Paraphraſe upon Book II. Ode 
14. of the ſame. 9g. The Praiſe of Homer. An Ode. 
10. Bion. A Paſtoral, in imitation of the Greek of 
Moſchus, bewailing the Death of the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter 11. The Lamentation for Adonis. Imita- 
ted out of the Greek of Bion of Smyrna. A Paſtoral. 
12. Paraphraſe upon the 137th Pfalm. 13. Para- 
phraſe upon the Hymn of 8 Ambroſe, An Ode. 14. 
A Letter from the Country to a Friend in Town, giv- 
ing an account of the Author's Inclinations to Poetry. 
Written in July 1678. 15. Upon a Printer that ex- 
poſed him by printing a Piece of his groſly mangled, 
and faulty. 16. The eighth Satyr of Monſieur Boi- 
leau, imitated. Written in October 1682. 17. The 
thirteenth Satyr of Juvenal, imitated. Written in 
April, 1682. 18 David's Lamentation for the 
Death of Saul and Jonathan, paraphraſed. Written 
in September 1677. 19 The Ode of Ariſtotle in 
Athenzus, paraphraſed. 20. Ode upon the works of 
Ben. Johnſon. Written in 1678. 21. The ninth 
Ode of the Third Book of Horace, imitated. 22. 
Upon a Lady, who, by overturning of a Coach, had 
her Coats behind flung up, and what was under ſhewn 
to the View of the Company. Out of Voiture. 23. 
Catullus Epigr. 7. Imitated. 24, 25, 26. Elegies 
out of Ovid's Amours, Imitated. Viz. Book II. Ele- 

. 4.—Elegy. 5.—Elegy. 10.—27. A Fragment of 
— paraphraſed. 28. An Ode of Anacreon, 

raphraſed. The Cup. 29. An Alluſion to Martial. 

k I. Epigr. 118. 30 The Dream. Written, 


March 10. 1677. 31. A Satyr touching Nobility. 
Out of Monſieur Boileau. addreſſed to a 


55 A Satyr 

Friend that is about to leave the Univerſity, and come 
abroad in the world. 33. Some Verſes written in 
September, 1676. — a Book to Coſmelia. 


34. The parting, Elegy. 35. Complain- 
M ing 
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above ; and 
Wood Ath. col. 


Cf) Great Hi- 


Dictiona- 
ry, Vol. II. un- 


der the article 
Oldbam, 


ttt) Athen. as 
above, col. 752. 
* 


{s) See the time 
of his death be- 
Jow, 


(2) See our au- 
thor's Advice to 
a Son, Part il, 

9.45 


(3). Ibid. 5. 46. family hath been 


(4) 5 1. 
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OLDHAM 
to bewail his immature death [ 
in his writings.” 
ſer down below in the note [I]. 
of Abſence. Elegy. 36. P Viſit. Ele- 
— 37. The 2 Good Fellow. Song. Writ. 
ten March g, 1680. 38. A Satyr. The of 


Spencer is brought in, diſſuading the Author from the 
_ of Poetry, and ſhewing how little it is eſteem» 
encouraged in this t age. 39. A Satyr, in 
Imitation of the Third of — We May 163 2. 
40, A Dithyrambick. The Drunkard's ſpeech in a 
Written in Aug. 1677.— All the above were 
publiſhed by himſelf; and the following after his de- 
ceaſe. Remains of Mr John Oldham in verſe and 


ſe. 41. Counterpart to the Satyr againſt Virtue. 
n perſon of the Author. 42. Virgil's Eclogue viii. 
The Enchantment. 43. Upon the iage of the 


Prince of Orange with the Lady Mary. 44. An Ode 
for an anniverſary of Muſick on S. Cecilia's day. Set 
to Muſick by Dr John Blow, in 1685. 45. To Ma- 
dam L. E. upon her recovery from a late Sickneſs, 

6. On the Death of Mrs Katherine Kingſcourt, a 

hild of excellent parts and piety. 47. A Sunday- 
thought in Sickneſs. 48. To the memory of his dear 
friend Mr Charles Morwent. A Pindarique. 49. To 
the of that worthy gentleman, Mr Harman 
Atwood. A Pindarique. 50. A Character: Or, as 
it is in ſome editions, Character of a certain ugly old 
Parſon. * This laſt, as A. Wood obſerves rightly (11). 
is the worſt and moſt offenſive of all the reft ;* and 
the more ſo, for being made, as 'tis ſaid, upon a very 
near relation of his. —Theſe ſeveral pieces were pub- 
liſhed at four different times, For thoſe from No. 
1. to No. 5. came out in 1681, and 1682. Only 
the fuſt Satire againft the Jeſuites, and the Satire 
againſt Virtue, ſtole into the world in 1679, againſt the 
Author's knowledge and conſent. The pieces from No. 
5. excluſive to No. 15, inclufive, came out in 1681 : 
And from thence to the Remains, in 1683. All, in 
three thin Volumes 8vo. And the Remains were pub- 
liſhed in 1584. 8vo, They have ſince been frequently 
reprinted all together in one Volume 8vo. And in two 
Volumes 12mo. in 1722. with the Author's Life ; 
which is chiefly taken from A. Wood. 

[H] The efteem bis contemporaries had for him, ap- 
pears by the many copies of Verſes they wrote to bewail 
bis immature death.] Several of them are prefixed to 
his Remains, written by Mr Dryden, Thomas Flat- 


man, Nahum Tate, T. Durfey, Tho. Andrews, T. 


Wood, Robert Gould, and other anonymous Authors. 
Mr Dryden being the moſt conſiderable amongſt them, 
we ſhall ſet down what he faith in praiſe of our Au- 
thor, 


Rl too little, and too lately known, 
Whom 1 began to think, and call my own; 


HJ. He had, as Mr Collier 
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by the many of Verſes they wrote 
(f),  * conſiderable 


- 


—— Satire, but did not always keep his wit within bounds, having ſome licentious 
Wharz further chatactet hath been 


given of him by others, js 


For ſure our ſouls were near ally'd; and thine 

Caft in the Tame poetic mould with mine. 

One common Note on either Lyre did ftrike, 

And knaves and fools we both abhorr'd alike : 

To the ſame goal did bath our ſtudies drive, 

The laſt ſet out the ſooneſt did arrive. | 

Thus Ni (12) fell upon the ſlippery place, 

While his young friend perform'd and won the 
race. 

O early ripe! to thy abundant ftore 

What could advancing Age have added more ? 

It might (what Nature never gives the young) 

Have taught the Numbers of thy native tongue. 

But Satyr needs not thoſe, and wit will ſhine 

Through the harſh cadence of a rugged line. 

A noble error, and but ſeldom made, 

When Poets are by too much force betray'd, 

Thy generous fruits, though gather'd ere their 
prime | | 

Still ſhew'd a quickneſs ; and maturing time 

But mellows what we write to the dull ſweets of 

 rhime. ; 

Once more, hail and farewel ; farewel you young, 

But ah too ſhort, Marcellus of our tongue; 

Thy brows with ivy, and with laurels bound ; 

But Fate and gloomy Night encompaſs thee around. 


[1] What further character bath been given of him 
by others, Cc. ] In the Hiſtorical Dictionary, printed 
at London in 1694, he is ſtyled, * The darling of the 
* Muſes, a pithy, ſententious, elegant, and ſmooth 
« writer.”—And it is faid, that his Tranſlations ex- 
ceed the original, and his invention ſeems matchleſs. 
His Satire on the Jeſuits is of ſpecial note, and he 
may juſtly be ſaid to have excelled all the Satiriſts 
of the age. — W. Winſtanley ſays of him, that his 
* Works none can read but with wonder and admira- 
tion; ſo pithy his ſtrains, ſo ſententious his expreſ- 
* ſions, ſo elegant his oratory, ſo ſwimming his lan- 
* guage, ſo ſmooth his lines ; in Tranſlating out-doin 
* the original, and in 2 —— (13).'— If Lym 
any thing a coarſe in his Sentiments or Expreſ- 
fion, it Sar aa the Fault of the age than his own : — — 
and it muſt be remembered, that he wrote at the ſame 
time with Willmot Earl of Rocheſter, and Villiers 
Duke of Buckingham. -C 


aur 


Author's father and grandfather did both enjoy a quiet, 

"happy, and plentiful fortune under 
(1) Wood, Ath. (1) 
ut ſupra. 


OSBORN [Francis], an ingenious Engliſh writer in the XVIIth century, -was 
the younger ſon of Sir John Oſborn of Chickſand near Shefford in Bedfordſhire, and 
brother to Sir Peter Oſborn of the ſame placeſ4]. He was born about the year 1589 
(a), and never had the benefit of a free ſchool or univerſity education, but was privately 


inſtructed at home [BJ. When grown up, he frequented the Court, became a retaine 
to 


[4] Brother to Sir Peter Oſborn of that place.) Our bis tender care of my Education, yet I muſt obſerve 
* in it this miſtake; that by keeping me at home, where 
© I was one of my young Maſters, I loſt the advantage of 
* my moſt docile time. For not undergoing the ſame 
« diſcipline, I muſt needs come ſhort of their expe- 


Queen Elizabeth 
; having a place in the Remembrancer's office (2). 
He deduceth his pedigree, both by father and mother, 


from thoſe Normans that attended William I. in his 
conqueſt of d (3); I ſuppoſe from William 
Fitz-Oſberne. t, without having recourſe to thoſe 
hungry Norman adventurers, from whom a deſcent is 
not the moſt honorable, it is certain, That the Ofborn- 
long ſeated at Chickſand, the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor of which is Sir Danvers Oſborn Bart. one 
of the Knights for the coynty of Bedford. 

[B] But was privately inflirufted at home.) He in- 
forms as himſelf of this particular, in the 9 of 
his Advice to a Son (4). * Though, ſays he, I can 


never pay enough to your grandfather's memory, for 


© rience, that are bred up in Free Schools; who, by 
« plotting to rob an orchard, &c. run through all the 
* ſubtilties required in — of a town ; being made, 
by uſe, familiar to ſeereſie, and Compliance with 
Opportunity; qualities never after to be attained at 
« cheaper rates than the hazard of all : whereas theſe 
* ſee the danger of truſting others, and the rocks they 
fall upon, by a too obſtinate adhering to their own 
* imprudent reſolutions ; and 14 4 . Kade U. 
© penalty than a whipping : 'tis e this 
0 — ob my father might be the cauſe I afforded 
him ſo poor a return for all his coſt.” 

ci He 


1689, p- 31, 


(6) P. 86. 


(7) P. 192, 193, 


(3) p. 10, 


JP. 14. 
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to the Penbroke family,and at length, Maſter of the Horſe to the moſt magnificent William, 


Earl of Penbroke. Having been puritanically educated, he ſided with the — 


on the breaking out of the civil wars [CJ, and had ſome public employ ments und 
Parliament, and under Oliver Cromwell (5). In the latter part of his life, he lived is (5) Wood, Ath. 


Oxford, on purpoſe to have an eye u 


pon his ſon John, whom he had procured the Par- 
liamentarian Viſitors to appoint Fellow of All-Souls-col 


lege in 1648; And alſo to print 


ſome books of his own compoſition [DJ], particularly his Advice io @ Son [E], of which 
a large extract is given in the note [F]. This book being much admired by the young 
N ſcholars 


[C] He fided with the Diſſa fectad upon the breaking 
out of the civil wars ] But, that he was not violent 
againſt the Church and the order of Biſhops, is evident 
from the following paſſages out of his works 
Read the Book of God with reverence, and in things 
« doubtful, take fixation from the Authority of the 
« Church, which cannot be arraigned of a damnable 
* Error, without queſtioning that truth, which hath 
* proclaim'd her proof againſt the gates of Hell. 
This makes me wiſh that our Sam/ſons in ſucceſi, who 
© have ſtript her of her ornaments (riches, powers, 
and honours, which the antient piety left her to 
© cover her nakedneſs withal) and given them to vain 
Expounders of Riddles, may not one day have cauſe 
to repent, when they find themſelves annoyed, no 
© leſs than the Eyes of Truth put out by the duſt and 
* rubbiſh the fall of ſo great and antique a frame is 
like to make (5) The vagabond Schiſmatick is fo 
« fiery, as he cannot laſt long unconſumed, being 
ready upon the leaſt advantage to melt all into ſedi- 
tion; not ſparing to burn the fingers of Government 
longer than they ſhower down offices and preferments 
upon him; whining for @ ſanfity here God never 
yet truſted out of heaven (6). Since we are not 
only led by the example, but precepts of the Apoſtles, 
to yield obedience to our Governours, This in my 
apprehenſion avows it preſumption in any, below the 
owners of a Supream power, to queſtion the Decency, 
SanRity, or Legality of what the Church hath 
heretofore, or may at this preſent avouch. For 
though really converted into Idolatry, which is 
— againſt God, as the brazen Serpent was; 


s 
. 
« 
4 
o 
4 
* 
or into hereſie or ſedition, which imports no leſs in 
relation to his earthly repreſentatives, the Church and 
Prince (as the Moſaical purifications &c. were in the 
* days of Chriſt) yet it cannot warrant the hands of 
any ſingle perſon, no not of the multitude in groſs, 
* to appear in their abo/ition, unleſs by way of petition: 
* But to admit them as trials of their farther patience, 
* till God inclines the heart of ſome lawful Power, 
the only place ſuch a zeal can be fafely kindled in, 
* without threatning deſtruction to the whole frame. 
* Men being commonly partial in their own caſe, elſe 
© ſuch as ſtile themſelves the beft of men would never 
have exploded the Calling of Biſhop (and ſuffered fo 
* many of their perſons to want, though approved of 
in ther own hearts, for men no leſs exemplary in 
© their lives than learning) under no milder an aſpect 
than Antichriftian ; yet did not at the ſame time 
* refuſe to themſelves the Imperious title of the King- 
dom of Chriſt, under which notion the anworthieff 
* amongſt them did, only in a leſs volumn, though in 
the ſame at a larger extent, exerciſe the /ike power 
* over the people of God (if the Nation afford any, a 
* blaſphemy to doubt of) as was before held tyranny 
* by them for the Hierarchy to adminiſter within the 
* circuit of a Dioceſe: not remembring the Egli 
* Biſhops have not only been Champions in the cauſe of 
* Reformation, but have juſtified the convenience of 
their Diſcipline through the experience of the /onge/t 
peace and greateſt felicity England ever enjoy'd, and 
with the effuſion of the leaſt blood; which theſe 
had the fortune or will to be aſperſed by (7).)”—— 
He alſo ſpeaks, in ſome places, with due reſpe& of 
King Charles I. As, for inſtance, when he commends 
his excellent ſtyle . . . —* This [viz. low words or 
y pron may eaſily be declined by thoſe who read 
* for their imitation the incomparable lines of the late 
* King, written in a ſtyle as free from affectation as 
* levity (8).“ And he extols that Prince's Judgment, 
as greater than that of moſt of his counſellors (9). 
D] And alſo to print ſome books of his owyn compo- 
tion]! Namely. 1. A ſeaſonable tion 
* with the Netherlands declaring their Iogratitude to, 
* and the Neceflity of their Agreement with, the 
Commonwealth of England.“ Oxford 165 2. 4to. 


. 2 3 1652. 4to. - 
two were printed together. 4. * The private Chri- 
* ſtian's n ultra; — for the — interpret - 
* ing the Scriptures.” Oxford, 1656. 4to. in three 
ſheets and a half, There is no name to it, but it was 
ſtrongly reported to be our Author's. —;. A volume, 
containing, The Turkiſh Policy, or Obſervations 
* upon the Government of the Turks. A Diſcourſe 
* upon Nicholas Machiavel : Or an impartial Exami- 
* nation of the juſtneſs of the Cenſure, commonly laid 
* upon him. Obſervations upon the King of Sweden's 
* Deſcent into Germany. A Diſcourſe upon Piſo and 
6 h with a con ſucceſs. A Diſcourſe upon 
reatneſs and Corruption of the Court of Rome. 
A Diſcoarſe upon the Election of Pope Leo the XI. 
Political occafions of the Defection from the Church 
* of Rome. A Diſcourſe in vindication of Martin 
© Luther.” Oxford, 8vo. 

This book 


LE] Particularly bis Advice to a Son.] 
parts: Whereof the Firſt was printed 


is divided in two 
in 1656. 8vo. and ſo well received, that within two 
years after, there were fix impreſſions of it. The 
ſecond Part came out in 1658. 8vo. but was not ſo 
well liked as the firſt. The ninth Edition of the firſt 
part was printed in 1689. 8vo. with the reſt of his 
works; and there was a new edition of them in 1722. 
in 71 07 4 - 4 i A 
[ which à large extrad is given in the note. 

That * is compriſed in a pithy ſententious ru 
and chiefly delivered by way of aphoriſms. A ſpeci- 
men of his ſentiments upon ſome ſubjects, will inform the 
Reader of his good ſenſe, and of his ſtyle and manner. 
Thus therefore he ſpeaks upon the point of 
Education, and the ſeveral branches of it. « Let 
not an over · paſſionate proſecution of Learning draw 
you from making an honeſt improvement of your 
* Eflate ; as ſuch do, who are better read in the big- 
* neſs of the whole Earth, than that little ſpot left 
them by their friends, for their ſupport. A mixt 
* Education ſuits employment beſt. Scholars and 
Citizens, by a too long plodding in the fame track, 
have their Experience ſeldom dilated beyond the 
* circle of a narrow profeiſion ; of which carry 
* ſo apparent marks, as bewray in all places, by their 
* Wards and Geftures, the ped and company they were 
* brought up in; ſo that all ways of preferment are 
* ſtopped againſt them through others prejudice, or 
their own natural inſufficiency ; it being ordinary, 
in their practice, to miſtake a wilful Infolency for a 
reſolute confidence, and Pride for gravity (10)." 
If a more profitable imployment pull you not 
too foon from the univerfity, make ſome i i 
into Phyfick ; which will add to your welcome where- 
ever you come; it being uſual, eſpecially for Ladies, 
to yield ,no leſs reverence to their Phyficians, than 
their Confefſours: Neither doth the refuſal of Fees 
* abate your profit proportionably to the advancement 
it brings to your credit; Yet I adviſe yoa this, 
under fuch caution, as not to imagine the diſeaſes you 
read of, inherent in yourſelf (11).'——He gives 
the higheſt encomium to the Mathematics, which he 
calls,—* the Queen of Truth, that impoſeth nothing 
upon her ſubjects, but what ſhe proves due to belief 
y infallible demonſtration : The only knowledge we 
on earth gain, likely to attend us to heaven. As 
human Learning, (adds he) ſo much of it 
is not hewed out of this rock, is nothing but 
forms. Vet though it cannot be 
N and Meaſure, were all the 


[- of 


* Vindex, who both conſpired the death of Nero, 
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edit. 1921, Vol 
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(10) Advice to a 
ſoo, p. J» 


(11) Ib, p- 4, 5+ 


(12) Ibid. p. 3. 


(13) P. . 


(14) P. 3. 


(15) P. 9. 


(16) P. 10. 


(17) P. 11. 


(13) FP. 13. 
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(29) P. 13. 


(20) P. 14. 


* gain experience (18) 


% 


cauſe it publicly to be burnt. But that 
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ſcholars in the univerſity i and the godly Minifters (az Mt Wood expreſſes it) pretendiag; 
that it inſtilled into them principles of Atheiſm [G], the Vice-chancellor was deſired to 
propoſal taking no effect, an order was made, 
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July 27th, 1658, that no Bookſellers, or any other perſons, ſhould fell it; which in 


reality made it fell the better (e). 


Beſides this, and the forementioned books, Mr Oſborn 


puliſhed a few others, at London [H]. He died February 11th, 1658 9, aged about 


© and her profeſſors Limbs of the devil: converting the 
* honour of Oxford, due for her proficiency in this ſtudy, 
* to her ſhame : Not a few of our then fooliſh Gentry 
* refufing to ſend their ſons thither, leſt they ſhould be 
* ſmutted with the black Art (12).—A few Books well 
* fludied, and throughly digeſted, nouriſh the under- 
* ſtanding more, than hundreds but gargled in the 
mouth, as ordinary ſtndents aſe : And of theſe choice 
muſt be had anſwerable to the profeſſion you intend : 
For a Stateſman, French authors are beſt, as moſt 
fruitful in Negotiations and Memoirs (13). 
Propoſe not them for patterns, who make all places 
rattle, where they come, with Latine and Greek ; 
For, the more you ſeem to have borrowed from 
books, the poorer you laim your natural parts, 
which only can properly be called yours Follow not 
the tedious practice of ſuch as ſeek M iſdom only in 
Learning : Not attainable but by experience and 
natural Parts. Much reading, like a too t re- 
pletion, ſtopping up, through a concourſe of diverſe, 
ſometimes contrary, opinions, the acceſs of a nearer, 
newer and quicker invention of your own. And for 
Quotations, they reſemble ſugar in wine, marring the 
natural taſte of the liquor, if it be good ; if bad, 
that of itſelf (14) — The way to Elzgancy of 
* ſtyle, is to employ your pen upon every errand ; and 
* the more trivial and dry it is, the more brains muft 
* be allowed for fauce. When buſineſs or com- 
* plement calls you to write Letters, conſider what 
* 1s fit to be ſaid were the party preſent, and ſet down 
* that (15).” The ſmall reckoning I have ſeen 
* made (eſpecially in their life-time) of excellent Wits 
* bids me adviſe you, that if you find any delight in 

writing, to go on: But in hope to pleaſe or fatishe 
others, I would not black the end of a quill : For 
long experience hath taught me, That Builders al- 
ways, and Writers for the moſt part, ſpend their 
money and time in the purchaſe of reproof and cenſure 
from envious contemporaries, or ſelf · conceited poſ- 
terity (16). The Art of Muſick is fo unable to 
refund for the time and coſt required to be perſect 
therein, as I cannot think it worth any ſerious en- 
* deavour (17). His thoughts upon Drei, Be- 
haviour, and many occurrences of life, are alſo ex 
cellent. Wear, faith he, your Cloaths neat, 
* exceeding rather than coming ſhort of others of 
like fortune; a charge born out by Acceptance where- 
* ever you come: Therefore ſpare all other ways 
rather than prove defeftive in this. Never buy but 
with ready money : and be drawn rather to fix where 
you find things cheap and good, than for friendſhip 
or acquaintance, who are apt to take it unkindly, if 
« you will not be cheated. For if you get nothing 
* elſe by going from one ſhop to another, you ſhall 
Such as are betrayed 
© by their cafie nature, to be ordinary ſecurity for their 
friends, leave ſo little to themſelves, as their liberty 
* remains ever after arbitrary at the will of others, 
* Experience having recorded many, whom their fa- 
© thers had-left elbow room enough, that by ſuretiſhip 
have expired in a dungeon (19).'——* He that 
* lends upon publick Faith is ſecurity for his own money, 
and can blame none more than himſelf, if never paid: 
* common debts, like common lands, lying ever moſt 
* neglefted. Honeſty treats with the world upon 
* ſach vaſt diſadvantage, that a pen is often as uſcful to 
* defend you as a ſword, by making writing the wit- 
* neſs of your contrad#s; for where profit appears, it 
* doth commonly cancel the bands of friendſhip, re- 
* ligion, and the memory of any thing that can pro- 
* duce no other regiſter than what is verbal (20).'—— 
When you ſpeak to any, eſpecially of quality, 100. 
* them full in the face; other res bewraying 
* wantof breeding, confidence, or honefty ; dejected eyes 
guilt or folly. Impaudence 
is no virtue, yet able to beggar them all ; being for 
moſt part in good plight, when the reſt larve ; 
capable of carrying her followers up to the 
higheſt preferments ; found as uſeful in a Court, as 
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ſeventy, 


armour in a camp.'——* Covetouſneſs, like a candle 


ia its own greaſe (21).'—Keep no more Servants 
than you have full employment for ; and if you find 
a good one, look upon him under no ſeverer aſpect 
than that of an humble friend: the difference be- 
tween ſuch an one and his waſter reſiding rather in 
fortune than nature (22). * Drink not being 
bot, unleſs Sack &c. ſuch droughts reſiding rather in 
the palate and throat than flomach, and fo ſafer 
«* quenched by gargles, liquoriſh, a cherry, or tobacco, 
« (23). &.—His general Obſervations upon Travel- 
ling will conclude this note. Some, (ſays he) to 
* ſtarch a more ſerious face upon wanton, impertinent, 
and dear-bought vanity, cry up Travel, as the beſt 
* accompliſher of youth and gentry, though detected 
by experience in the generality, for the greateſt De. 
© baucher; adding affectation to fo!ly, and Atheiſm 
* to the curioſity of many not well principled by Edu- 
cation: Such wanderers imitating thoſe factors of 
Solomon, that, together wich gold, returned apes 
and peacocks. They, and only they, advantage 
themſelves by Travel, who, well fraught with the 
experience of what their own country affords, carry 
over with them large and thriving talents, as thoſe 
ſervants did commended by our Saviour : For he 
that hath nothing to ventme, but poor, deſpicable, 
and ſolitary parts, may be fo far from improvement, 
as he hazards quite to loſe and bury them in the ex- 
ternal Levity of France, Pride of Spain, and Treachery 
of Italy, &c. (24). 
[G] Pretending that it inflilled into them principles 
of Atheiſm] There doth not appear, in this work, 
any ſufficient ground for fixing ſo odious an imputation 
upon the author. On the contrary, he expreſſes therein 
a proper abhorrence for all tendency to Atheiſm. I 
hold, ſays he, in charity no leſs than commerce with 
* all ſorts of people, that do acknowledge à divine and 
univerſal Providence: Bat abominate thoſe that have 
the impudence, no leſs than the indiſcretion, to 
deny it, openly in their words, or tacitly in their 
actions; as ſuch cannot but be thought to do, that de- 
{troy others under a pretence of Sanity, meerly to 
enrich themſelves; who deny God no leſs in his 
juſtice than the other in his power. Since, without 
a Creator, man muſt be the product of a contingency 
together with all thincs extant, if not the maker of 
himſelf; or, which is as prodigious an abſurdity, 
Nothing, out of its own ſtrength, mult have produced 
all things. — And if men cannot, by a ſerious 
reflection upon their own affairs, diſtinguiſh the ope- 
rations of Providence from thoſe of Contingency ; yet 
ſince it is the moſt univerſal opinion, and, for ought 
ever I could hear objected to the contrary, the leaſt 
obſtructed from reaſon or conſent, That every creature 
holds its production, no leſs than preſervation, at the 
will of an Omnipotency, by us ſtiled G24; Though 
the way how he operates be beyond our fathom, and 
py finding out, why ſhould not credulity reft at the 
riak of this abyſs (by all acknowledged the leſs 
* dangerous,) rather than hazard all hope of future 
© beatitude, in the uncomfortable gulf of a wwretchle/5 
* Atheiſm 25). But ſome free expreſſions uſed 
by him. as, whining for ſanctity, mentioned in note 
[C] and many cbſervations he makes, under the articles 
Government and Keligion, too long to be inſerted here, 
were more than enough to provoke ſome galled perſons 
to cry out upon him as an Atheiſt. What is moſt ex- 
ceptionab'e, is under ſection zd. of Love and Marriage, 


ill made, ſmothers the ſplendor of an happy fortune WP 


(21) P. 17, 


(22) P. 18, 


(23) P. ig. 


(24) P. 44. 


(25) P. 204, 
224» 


wherein many coarſe and unbandſome reflexions are 


made upon the fair ſexs 

[H] Mr Oſborn publiſhed a few other Books at 
Londen.) Namely, 1. Some Traditionall Memo- 
* rialls on the reigne of Queene Elizabeth ;* and 
«* Traditionall Memoyres on the 1aigne of King James.” 
The common title to both of which is, * Hiſtorical 
« Memoires on the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King 


James. on 1658, 8vo. Theſe Memoirs con- 
tain ſeveral anecdotes ; and alſo bitter and ſevere 


reflexions, 


** — 
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OSBORN. OVERBURMY. 
ſeventy, at Nether-wotton, near Dedington in Oxfordſhire, in the houſe of William Dra-· 
per, Eſq; whoſe ſiſter he had married; and was buried in the Church there. 
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But Cardinal D'bſſat died in 
1604. and atly before the diſcovery of the 
Powder-plot. II. The other book publiſhed by Mr 


reflexions, particularly upon King James, and his Mini- 
ſters, eſpecially upon Robert Cecill Earl of Saliſbury. 
Therefore they ought to be rank'd with Sir Antony 


* in his printed 


Weldon's Court and Character of King James, and 
the French Chronicle, named La Chronique Scandaleuſe 
They are not alſo without miſtakes, one of which [ 
ſhall point out (26); 'Tis where he ſays, That after 
the diſcovery of the Powder-plot, the King of Spain 
« Sent an Agent on purpoſe to congratulate King James 
« his great preſervation ; a flattery ſo palpable, as the 
the Pope could not refraine laughing in the face of 
Cardinal D'ofſat when he firſt told it him. Nor he 
* forbear to inlorme his King of it, as may be found 


(26) „ 14: 


Oſborn, was, A Miſcellany of Sundry Eſſayes, Para- 
* doxes, and problematicall Diſcourſes, Letters and 
Characters; Together with politicall DeduQtions 
* from the Hiſtory of the Earl of Effex, executed under 
Queen Elizabeth.” London 1659. 8vo. Some aſ- 
cribed alſo to him, A Dialogue of Polygamy, tranſlated 
from Italian: A modeſt ple for an equal Commonwealth 
againſt Monarchy, &. An Apology for younger Bro- 


thers, and A lift at Tythes &e. 1657, 1659 (27). _ AT 


it 1s not certain they were his. 


„% Weld ns 


OVERBURY (Sir Tnowas], A polite writer in the XVIIth century, was de- 
ſcended of an ancient family (a), bora in the year 1581 (6), among his mother's relations ( woor's Fat, 


„er of King at Compton Scorfen (c), in the county of Warwick, where he likewiſe had his fchogl V. I. col. 154. 
<p learning. At the age of fourteen, he was removed to Oxford, being entered a gentleman- (f) Ab. Oxon, 
oils commoner of Qucen's college in that univerſity, in Michaelmas term, 1 595. Here he ubi fupra. 
(4) This i . applied with a diligence rarely ſeen in young perſons of that ſtation, to the academical 8 
— x his a:miſ- ſtudies, and having acquired a competent ſtock of Logic and Philoſophy (d), the degree 228 
— dle un of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon him November 15, 1 598 (e)[A]. He continued made a Welt 

of at the univerſity *all he had completed his degree, by determining the next Lent, and 2 
Es then went to the Middle-Temple, where he had been admitted a ſtudent ſome time 
poll of nn 


ton, the tat of 


before (f), his father deſigning to breed him to the Law, which was his own profeſſion (5) Wood alle 


. , him Sir Robert 
Gl: Palm (C). But his genius leading him more to polite literature [B], the ſplendor and elegancy Carr, od 
tier Mary of a Court preſently engaged his whole attention, and it was not long before he reſolved —— 
mu our Ales. to puſh his fortune in it. Accordingly, about the time of the coronation of King James — cud that 
Gan. vl. 1. the Firſt in 1604, he commenced an acquaintance with the famous Robert Car (Y, aftet- uns after. 
cdl. 383, wards Earl of Somerſet ; and that gentleman finding Mr Overbury's accompliſhments very Rapi, from the 
(4 13. iid, ſerviccable to his ambitious views [CI, entered into the moſt intimate coanexion with yi reign. 
| him; - 
[4] He commenced Bachelor of Arts.) This was a for cattle, from bis Bucolics ; for warlike ſtratagems 
year ſooner than the uſual time for granting that de- from his AEncid, or from Cæſar's Commentaries. He 
gree. Mr Wood inſinuates, that this favour was orders all things, and ſucceeds in none; ſkilful in 
granted him partly on account of his being an Eſquire's all trades, and thrives in none. He is led more by 
(r) His words ſon (1). It muſt be remembered, that the preſent ſta - his ears than his underſtanding, and therefore does moſt 
are, * He, 352 tutes of Archbiſhop Laud, which require four years confidently believe, that Erra Pater was the father 
. a —2 ordinarily for that degree, without any privilege to the of heretiques, Rodo/phus Agricola a ſubſtantial farmer: 
. B. Kc. ſons of Eſquires, were not then in being. and will not ſtick to averr, that Sy/zmo's logic does 
Ach. Oxon. Vol. [LB] His genius lay to polite literature] His genius excell Keckerman's. IIis ill luck is not ſo much in be- 
J. cal. 387. for poetry is ſeen in his pieces of that kind, and ing a fool, as in being put to ſo much pains to expreſs 
how little inclined he was to be a drudge in any pro- it to the world; for what in others is natural, in 
feſſion, may be collected from the following ſpecimen, him, with much ado, is artificial. His poverty is his 
where he gives the character of a mere ſcholar: who, happineſs, for it makes ſome men believe he is none 
ſays he, is an unintelligible aſs, or a ſilly fellow in of fortune's favourites. That learning he has, was in 
black, that ſpeaks ſentences more familiarly than his non-age put in backward like a glyſter, and it's 
ſenſe. The antiquity of his univerſity is his creed, now like ware miſlaid in a pedlar's pack, he has it, 
and the excellency of his college, though but for a but knows not where it is. In a word, he is the in- 
match at foot-ball, an article of his faith. He ſpeaks dex of a man, and the title-page of a ſcholar, or a Pu- 
Latin better than his mother tongue, and is a ſtranger ritan in morality, much in profeſſion, nothing in prac- 
in no part of the world but his own country. He tice (2). 28 
does uſually tell great ſtories of himſelf to ſmall pur- [C]; Scrviceable to his ambition.) Every one knows , Ct. — 
poſe, for they are commonly ridiculous be they true from what a low ſtation Car was raiſed, and that his | 


or falſe: his ambition is, that he either is, or ſhall 
be, a Graduate; but if ever he get a Fellowſhip, he 
has then no fellow; in ſpight of all logic he dares 


ſwear and maintayn it, that a cuckold and a townſ- 


man are Termines convertibiles, thoogh his mother's 
| huſhand be-an Alderman. He was never begotten, it 
ſeems, without much wrangling, for his whole life is 
ſpent in pro & contra: his tongue goes always before 
his wit, like a Gentleman-Uſher, but ſomewhat faſter. 
That he is a complete gentleman in all points cap-a- 
þe, witneſs his horſemanſhip, and the wearing of his 


ignorance in literature was one motive for Kin 
— taking him into his favour; who — 
not only to teach him Latin, but to make him as able 
a Stateſman as the beſt of his miniſters. It is no won- 
der then, he was glad to cultivate a familiarity with 
our author, whoſe parts and learning could not but be 
of great uſe to him; but we need not here build 
upon probability only, for we have Sir Thomas him- 
ſelf aſſerting this in the ſtrongeſt terms, in a letter 
written in the Tower, where our author, having 
mentioned ſeveral inſtances of this friend's ill-uſage- of 


weapons. He is commonly long-winded, able to him at that time, goes on thus: * And all this ill oa- 
2 with eaſe, than any man can endure to ture ſhewed by the man that had convey'd all my 
ear w 


patience : univerſity jeſts are his univerſal 
diſcourſe, and his news the demeanors of the Proc- 
tors: his phraſe, the a 
divers threads, like a cuſhion, and when he goes plain- 
eſt, it has a patch'd out · ide, and fuſtian linings. The 
current of his ſpeech is cloſed with an ergo, and what- 
ever be the queſtion, the truth is on his fide. *' [is a 
wrong to his reputation to be ignorant of any thing, 
and yet — ons not that Tang nothing. He 
gives directions for huſba Virgil's Georgi 
VOL. V. No. YT | 1 82 


* ſervice to Julius, and made himſelf valusd by his 
* maſter for it ; nay, knoweth, that what he ſpeaks 


arel of his mind, is made of ,* and writes hourly, is mine; and yet forget him 


that ſewed that in him, and upon whoſe flock he 
* ſpends; nay, forget him between whom was nine 
« years love, and ſuch ſecrets of all kinds have 
{> +. 


He afterwards writes, that he had all that 


* vacation, written the ſtory between them from the 
* firſt hour to this day ; what I found you, ſays he, 
* at firft; what I found you when I came; 


* I lol 
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2 


Ath. Oton, 
ſupra. 


(3) See the 
whole letter in 
the Earl of So- 
merlſet's _ 
printed in t 
State-Trials, 
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1608, to obtain the honour of kni 
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B U RV. 
him: and growing in a few years into bigh favour wich his Majeſty, he made uſe of it in 
for his friend: whoſe father he likewife pro- 
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cured at the ſame time to be appointed one of the Judges for Wales (i). The oor bob. 


lowing, Sir Thomas made the ſhort tour th 


rough Holland, Flanders, and France, and 


wrote his obſervations upon thoſe travels the ſame year [DJ. In 1612, he firſt aſſiſted 
his friend, then become Lord Viſcount Rocheſter, in his amour with the Counteſs of 


Eſſex [E]. But being afterwards diſpleaſed with his Lordſhip's deſign of bringing about 


a marriage with her, he took the fame liberty of « 
always done upon other ſubjects; declaring, . with all 


ning his mind upon this, as he had 
the warmth that was natural to his 


temper, againſt a match, which he apprehended would unavoidably prove the ruin of his 
intereſt in the Viſcount [F]. This courtier made no ſcruple of ſacrificing his friend to his 


© I loſt all the great ones of my country for ſtudying 
* your fortune, reputation, and underſtanding ; how 
© many hazards I have run for you (3). 

[Di 4 tour through Holland and France] We have 
already given an inſtance of our author's humour, 
and he has furniſhed us with a ſpecimen of his pene- 
tration and judgment, in theſe obſervations. With re- 
gard to the Dutch, he firlt gives an account of their 
revolt from the Spaniſh government, and then deſcri- 
bing the form of their new government, he ſhews 
whence ariſes their revenue, exxences, ſtrength, ſhip- 
ping, trade, diſcipline, army ; and, laſtly, gives the 
following character of the nation. They ftill retain 
the figns of a Commonwealth yet uncorrupted, pri- 
vate property, and commonweal. For no one man 
there is exceeding rich, and few very r, and no 
fate more ſumptuous in the public buildings. Whe- 
ther this, being a free ſtate, will ſubſiſt in peace as 
well as it hitherto hath done in war, peace leaving 
every one to attend his particular wealth. For while 
the war laſts, it makes them concur for their common 
ſafety : and beſides, tis a doubt whether the ſame 
care and fincerity would continue, if they were at their 
conſiſtence, as appears yet whilſt they are but in rai- 
ting. How prophetically this remark is made, experi- 
ence has fince abundantly evinced. After this, the 
reader will no douht defire to ſee his account of the 
temper and manners of this people, which, he ſays, 
are neither much devout, nor much wicked, given all 
to drink, and eminently to no other vice; hard in 
bargaining, but juſt; ſurly and reſpectleſs as in all 
Democracies ; thrifty, induſtrious, and cleanly, diſ- 
heartened upon the leaſt ill ſucceſs ; inſolent upon 
good ; cunning in traffic ; and generally, for matter 


of action, that natural ſlowneſs of theirs, as it is better 


by reaſon of it's adviſedneſs and perſeverance, it brings 
along with it, than the raſhneſs and changeableneſs of 
the French and Florentine wits, and the equality of 
ſpirits which is among them and the Switzers renders 
them fit for Democracy, which kind of government 
nations of more ſprightly wits being once come to a 
confiſtent greatneſs, have ſeldom long endured. His 
remarks on the French are not leſs curious, whoſe chil- 
dren, he obſerves, at firſt fight ſeem men, and their 
men children ; but whoſo, in dealing with them, pre- 
ſumes upon appearances, will be deceived: compaſſion- 
ate towards their own nation and country, loving to the 
Prince, and ſo they may have liberty in ceremony and 
free acceſs to him, they will be the better content that 
he ſhall be abſolute in matter of ſubſtance. Impatient 
in peace any longer than whilſt they are employed 


in recovering the ruins of war, the preſentneſs of dan- 


inflames their courage, but any expectation makes 

t languiſh. For the moſt part they are all imagination 
but no judgment, but thoſe that prove ſolid excel. Their 
gentlemen are all outward men, good courtiers, 
ſoldiers, and knowing enough in men and buſi- 
neſs; but merely ignorant in matters of letters, be- 
cauſe at fifteen they quit books, and begin to live in the 
world, when indeed a mediocrity betweea their form 
of education and ours, would do better than either. 
No men ſtand more upon punctilios of Honour in mat- 


ters of valour, and, which is ſtrange, in nothing elſe ; 


for otherwiſe the cuſtom of ſhifting and overſpeaking 
in converfation hath quite overcome the ſhame of it. 
In ſpeaking of the ſtate of the ſouth part of Europe, 
his obſervations ſhews us the very different fituation it 
ſtood in then, from what it was ſome years after 
brought to by Lewis XIV. He tells us, that this part 
of Europe was divided betwixt Spain, France, and 


England. Of theſe Spain was then the moſt formi- 


dable, and the only entire body in Chriſtendom that 
makes head againſt the Spantſh monarchy im France; 


love ; 


and therefore they ſay in France, that the day of the 
ruin of France is the eve of the ruin of England. For 
the weakneſs of each, Spain is to be kept buſied in the 
Low-Countries, France by the Proteſtants, and Eng- 
land in Ireland (4). 

[E] Alte Rocheſler in bit amour.) This is ac- 
knowledged by Sir Thomas himſelf, in the letters al- 
ready cited (5); where ſetting forth his own merits, 
he mentions this among others, * and then, ſays he, 
* for the laſt part, how when you fell in love with 


* that woman, as ſoon as you had won her b 
* fetters, and after all the difficulties being paſſed, thea 
* uſed your own for common 


paſlages.* 
LF] Ruin bis intereft with the Viſcount, &c. ] From 
the preceding remark it appears, that our author's 
oppoſition to this amour proceeded not, as has been 
generally intimated, from any ſcruple of Canſcience ; 
and we ſhall ſhew in this the true cauſe of it. The 
firſt circumſtance that ſhews itſelf in this dark afair, to 
exerciſe the reader's curioſity, is, why the Lady Fran- 
ces, reſolving upon Sir Thomas's deſtruction, ſhould 
go to conſult with her uncle, the Earl of Northamp- 
ton, upon it ; ſhe muſt needs be well acquainted with 
that Earl's ability to procure the favourites friendſhip, 
and that at the ſame time his ambition was great 
enough to ſtick at no means of compaſling it : and 
accordingly we find ſhe was not miſtaken, ie imme 
diately came into her utmoſt wiſhes, and was none of 
the leaſt ative in contriving the icular means, of 
deſtroying his competitor by tl Some letters of 
this Earl were read at the trial of the Minion concern- 
ing his practices with the Lieutenant of the Tower, tb 
keep Overbury cloſe priſoner ; in one of which he 
tells his Lordſhip, That the Lieutenant had under- 
taken, that either Overbury thould do him good offi- 
ces with the Lord Suffolk, when he came out, [of 
the Tower] or elſe he ſhould never recover, which 
he thought the moſt ſure and happy change. Imme- 
diately after the death of his rival, he wrote to the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, as follows : 


* Worthy Mr Lieutenant, 

My Lord of Rocheſter deſiting to do the laſt ho- 
* nour to his deceaſed friend, requires me to defire 
* you to deliver the body of Sir Thomas Overbury to 
* any friend of his that defires it, to do him honour 
* at his funeral. Herein my Lord declares the con- 
* ſtancy of his affection to the dead, and the mean- 
* ing that he had in my knowledge, to have given his 
* ſtrongeſt ſtrain at this time of 
* Tilbury, for his delivery. I fear no impediment to 
* this honourable defire of my Lord's, but the unſweet- 
* neſs of the body, becauſe it was reported that he bad 
* ſome iſſues; and in that caſe, the keeping him above 
6 | Aa mult needs give more offence, than it can do 
* honour. My fear is already that the is alſo bu- 
© ried upan that cauſe whereof I write, which bewg 
* ſo, it is too late to ſet out ſolemnity. Which, with 
* my kind commendations, 


I end and reſte 
* Your aſſectionate, 
And aſſured friend, 


H. Norchampton. 


P. S. You ſee my Lord's earneſt deſire, with my 

* concurring care, that all reſpe& be had to him that 
* may be for the credit of his memory ; but yet I wiſh 
* withal, that you do very directly inform yourſelf 
* whether this grace has been afforded ta cloſe pri- 
s ſoners, 
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(4) Obſervations, 
&c. upon the 
State of the Uni- 
ted Povincey, a 
they ſtood in 
1609, 4to, 


(5s) Viz. fn 
remark [C]. 


the King's being at 
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love z and diſcloſing all to the lady, his idol, it was immediately refolved, that the ſucceſ- 
ful iſſue of their intrigue, neceſſarily required the removal of Sir Thomas out of the way: 
accordingly, after ſome other fruitleſs trials to that purpoſe GJ. the method of poi 
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mg 
was pitched upon, as the leaſt liable either to a miſcarriage in the attempt, or to a diſco- 


very after the perpretration [H], if they could get him into their power (tc). Upon this 
view, the Minion firſt obtained for him the offer of an embaſſy to Ruſſia [J] from his 


James I. p. 66, 
67. Lond. 1653. 
Falk Grevile's 


Tei two 
|-:*115 are in the 
C:ron Library, 
Tilus, B. vii. 

fol, 464, & ſeq 


* 


(5) See Sir Da- 
vid Wood's Exa- 
mination at 


Weſton'; trial. 


(3) In another 
place he men- 
uons the caſe of 
one Sanders, 
where the poi- 
ſoned pill Was 
laid for the mo- 
ther, and the 
child eat it. 


(9) Pacon's 
ſpecch in the 

S ar-Chan.ber, 
apainſt Holles, 
Wentworth; &e. 
fan dampeting 
wich Weflom, 


Majeſty, and then prevailing upon him to refuſe it, 
a contempt of the King's commands, by ſuch refuſal in one of his ſervants [X]. 


« ſoners ; or whether you may grant my requeſt in this 
* caſe, who ſpeake out of the ſenſe of my Lord's af- 
fection, tho' | be a counſellor without offence or 
« prejudice. For I would be lothe to draw either you 
or myſelf into any cenſure. I have well thought of 
* the matter, though it be a work of charity.” 


This is cool malice ; we ſhall ſee the next hot 
enough, and be convinced at the fame tiine there 


was reaſon enough for any degree of heat whatever. 
It is in the following terms. 


* Worthy Mr Lieutenant, N 
© Let me in treat you to call Mr Lidcote and three 
or four of his friends, if ſo many come to view 
the body, if they have not already done it; and ſo 
ſoon as it is viewed, without ſtaying the coming of 
a meſſenger from the Court, in any cafe, tee it in- 
terred in the body of the chapel within the Tower 
inſtantly; if they have vi®«ed it, inen bury it by 
and by, for it is time, conſidering the humours of 
that damned crew, that only defice menue to move 
pity and raiſe ſcandals. Let no man's 1nttance move 
you to make ſtay in any ,cale ; and bring me theſe 
letters when I next ſee you. Fail not a jot herein, 
as you love your friend; nor after Lidcote and his 
friends have viewed, ſtay ace minute, but let the 
Prieſt be ready, and if Lidcote is not there, ſend 
tor him ſpecdily, pretending that the body will not 
tatry. In poſte haite, after 12. | 


© Your's, &c. (6)' 


We ſee here, how greatly he intereſted himſelf in the 
diſpoſal of Overbury, and the ſafety of the Minion ; 


and ail Hiſtorians agree, that he ſupplied Overbury's 


place in the friendſhip of that Miaion. 


[G] After ſome fruitleſs trials to that purpeſe.] 
Among other projects, the Counteſs tried to put oue 
Sir David Wood upon aſſaſſinating him, with a pro 
miſe of 10co/ "lt hat gentleman, it ſeems, having 
obtained the grant of a ſuit to the King worth 2290 /. 
was oppoſed by Rocheſter and Overbury, fo that he 
could receive no benefit from it, unleſs he gave the 
ficſt 1200 /, But he had determined to cane Sir Tho- 
mas, who, he ſaid, had refuſed to fight him (7). 

[11] Poifen the /afeft ) Sir Francis Bacon, then At- 
torney General, upon opening the evidence, ſhewed, 
that what rendered this crime of poiſoning ſo deteſt- 
able, was, that a man was taken off in full peace, 
thinking no. harm, and while a man was pra — 
and retreſhing nature with his food ; and it was the 
more to be dreaded, becauſe it was ſo eaſily commit- 
ted, and hard to be prevented or diſcovered. Other 
murders, continues he, are committed cum ſonitu, 
ſome acts that might diſcover or trace the offenders: 
hut this Comes upon a man while he is careleſs and 
without ſuſpicion, and every day he is in the gates of 
death. Nor does it only concern the man againſt 
whom the malice is intended, but it was often propoſed 
for one and taken by another, as in the example of 21 H. 
VIII. where the purpoſe was to poiſon one man, and 
being put into the broth, ſixteen of the Biſhop of Roche- 
ſter's ſervants were poiſoned ; and it went into the alms- 
houſes, and the poor at the gate were poiſoned (8); which 
occaſioned a ſtatute that year, that made poiſoning high- 
treaſon : for it tended to diffolye human ſociety, and 
whatever offence did ſo, was in the nature thereof high 
treaſon. He obſerves, that Sir Thomas was the firſt man 
that had been murdered in the Tower, except the two 
young Princes, by Richard III. concluding, that mur- 

der non eft noftris generis nec ſanguinis (9). 

[1] 7o Ruffia.) We have a letter in Winwood's Me- 
moirs, which gives us ſome light into the intention 
and deſign of the embaſly into that country, Aſter 


Accor - 


dingly, 
ſpeaking of our author's commitment to the Tower, 
the writer takes notice of a report that Sir Thomas 
was engaged to go to Muſcovy, which drew him to a 
peremp!ory and unmannerly refuſal. * Indeed (con- 
tines the writer) we have great doings in hand and 
* firange projects for that place, which I doubt, will 
all prove diſcourſes in the air, for they be grounded 
* upon certain ſpeeches of ſome of the nobility to an 
* Engliſh merchant about two years fince ; but tem- 
«* fora mutantur, and the ſcene is much altered there 
* fince that time. Yet the King apprehends the bufi- 
+ neſs very earneſtly, and hath cauſed Sir Henry Ne- 
© ville to confer with ſome of the Council about it 
* divers times, wherein they ſay he hath ſhewed great 
«* ſufficiency, and diſcourſed at large what commo- 
* dity might ariſe by bringing the whole trade of Ruſ- 
* fia, and the inland parts of the Eaſt-Indies up the 
* river Hydaſpes, and ſo with a ſhort cut down the 
river Oxis into the Caſpian ſea, and then up the ri- 
ver Volga, to a ſtreight of land that will carry all in- 
to the river Dwina, that runs down to St Nicolas 
and the town of Archangel, the ordinary port and 
ſtation of our ſhipping in thoſe parts. Thefe are 
goodly ſpecious diſcourſes, of things not ſo eaſily 
done as ſpoken. For my part, I can never beliere 
that people will put themſelves fo under the King's 
protection, as to be governed by a Deputy, and we 
can afford them no other ; and if the matter ſhould 
come to any paſs, what a buſineſs and charge would 
it be to tranſport thither 12 or 15,c00 men (which 
© are the numbers ſpoken of) you may judge (to) 
[X] Prevailed apon him to refuſe it, &fc.] We have 
a large account of what was thought of this commitment 
at firlt, in the following letter of Sir Henry Wotton to 
Sir Edmond Bacon, dated Thurſday, St George's eve, 
who writes, * The Court was full of diſcourſe and 
expectation, that the King being now diſencumbered of 
the care of his daughter, would toward this feaſt of 
St George, fill up either all, or ſome at leaſt of thoſe 
places that had lain vacant ſo long, and had been at 
this time of their emptyneſs, a ſubject of notorious op- 
poſition between our great Viſcount and the houſe of 
Suffolk. Thus, I ſay, run the opinion, when yeſter- 
day, at fix o'clock at evening, Sir Thomas Overbury 
was from the Council Chamber conveyed by a Clerk 
of the Council and two of the guards to the Tower, 
aod there, by warrant, conſigned to the Lieutenant as 
cloſe priſoner ; which, both by the ſuddennefs, like a 


. ſtroke of thunder, and more, by the quality and re- 


other at the preſent vacant. 


lation of the perſon, breeding in the beholders (where- 
of, by chance, I was one) very much amazement, 
and being likely, in ſome proportion, to breed the like 
in the hearers, I will adventure, for the ſatisfying of 
yoer thoughts about it, to ſet down the forerunning 
and leading cauſes of this accident, as far as in ſo ſhort 
a time I have been able to wade in ſadeep a water. It 
is conceived, that the King had a good while been 
much diſtaſted with the ſaid gentleman, even in his 
own nature, for too ſtiff a carriage of his fortunes, be- 
ſides that ſcandalous offence of the Queen at Green- 
wich, which was never but a palliated care. Upon 
which conſideration, his Majeſty reſolving to ſever him 
from my Lord of Rocheſter, and to do it, not diſgrace- 
fully nor violently, but in ſome hogourable faſhion, 
he commanded not long fince, the Archbiſhop, by 
way of familiar diſcourſe, to propound unto him the 
ambaſſage of France, or of the Arch-Duke's Court, 
whereof the one was foon to be changed, and the 
Ia which propoition, it 
ſeemeth, though ſhadowed under the Archbiſhop's 
pr that the King was alſo contented, ſome 
ittle lights ſhould be given unto him of his Ma- 
jeſty's inclination unto it, grounded upon his merit. 
At this the fiſh did not bite: whereupon the King 
took a rounder way, commanding my Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Earl of Pembroke, to propound the fame 


eaſily procured his impriſonment for ive years of 


King James, P- 
60, & icq. Lond. 
1651, 


(10) See a letter 
dated May 6, 
1613, from Mr 

ohn Chamber- 

ne to Win- 

wood, in this 
latter's Memo- 
rials af State, 
Sc. Vol, III. 
p. 453» ; 


3274 


(11) Relquiz 
Wottonianæ, p. 
403, & ſeq. 
edit, 1651, 


(12) Winwood's 
Memorials, Vol. 
III. p. 447. 
edit, 1725, fol. 
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unto him, (which the Archbiſhop had before moved) 
as immediately from the King and to ſweeten him 
the more, he had, as I hear, an offer made him of 
aſſurance before his going, of the place of Treaſurer 
of the Chamber; which he expecteth after the death 
of Lord Stanhope, whom, be-like, the King would 
have drawn to ſame reaſonable compoſition. Not- 


withſtanding all which notices and impulfives, Sir T. 
Overbury refuſed to be ſent abroad, with ſuch terms, 
as were by the Council interpreted pregnant of con- 
tempt, in a caſe where the King had opened his will ; 
which refuſal of his, I ſhould, for my part, elteem an 
eternal diſgrace to our occupation, if withal, I did 
not confider how hard it is, to pull one from the bo- 
ſom of a favourite. Thus you ſee the point upon 
which one hath been convicted, ſtanding in the ſecond 
degree of power in the Court, and conceiving fas him- 
ſelf told me but two hours before) never better than 
at preſent of his own fortune and eis. Now, in this 
whole matter, there is one main and principal doubr, 
whether this were done without the participation of my 
Lord of Rocheſter : a point neceſſarily infolding two 
different conſequences ; for were it done without his 
knowledge, we muſt expect of himſelf either a deca- 
dence or a ruin; if not, we muſt then expect a repa- 
ration by ſome other great publick ſatisfaction, where- 
of the world may take much notice. Theſe clouds 
a few days will clear. In the mean time, I dare pro- 
nounce of Sir Thomas Overbury, that he ſhall return 
no more to his ſtage, unleſs Courts be governed every 
year by a new Philoſophy, for our old principles will 
not bear it (11). 

Another letter was wrote the ſame day to Mr R. 
Winwood, then on an embaſſy in Holland, by Mr 
Parker, in theſe terms. Yeſterday at fix of the 
clock, my Lord Chancellor and my Lord Pembroke 
were employed by the King to ſpeak to Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury, and to make him an offer of an 
ambaſſage to the Low-Countries, whereto he made 
anſwer, that he was not capable of ſuch employmeat 
for want of language, nor able to undergo it, by rea- 
ſon of his r being ſo exceedingly troubled 
with the ſpleen, that if he had a long letter to write, 
be was fain to give over. Therefore he ſhould not be 
fit to attend any buſineſs, as, in accepting this offer, 
he ſhould be forced to do. And whereas it was al- 
ledged, that his Majeſty intended this for his good 
and preferment, he would not leave his country for 
any preferment in the world. Some ſay he added 
ſome other ſpeech which was very ill taken; but 
what it ſhould be I cannot learn. But not to trouble 
your Lordſhip with length, the report being made 
to the King, he ſent my Lord of Pembroke for 
the Lords who were in Council, (my Lord Chan- 
cellor ſtaying flill with his Majeſty) to whom he 
declared when they were come, that he could not ob- 
tain ſo much of a gentleman, and one of his ſervants, 
as to accept an honourable employment from him. In 
concluſion, he gave them orders to ſend for him, and 
to ſend him where he is cloſe priſoner. Now, for 
my Lord of Rocheſter, he knew nothing till all was 
done, and he gone ; which your Lordſhip may ima- 
gine did much perplex him (12). | 

In another letter to the ſame Sir Ralph Winwood, 
dated Aug. 6th 1613, the Earl of Southampton writes 
thus. * I perceive by your laſt letter, that you have of 
late been particularly advertiſed of the proceedings in Eng- 
land and how the buſineſs of which we deſire ſo much to 
ſee the concluſion, is ſtill in ſuſpenſe. The difficulty 
alledged, is the not having as then accommodated the 
matter of Sir Thomas Overbury, which many times 
bred diſturbance and hindered. the performance of the 
reſolution taken. And it is in vain to hope for any 
Peu iſſue of the other, until that be ſettled; which 
think to be done long ere this, after this manner: 


that upon his ſubmiſſion, he ſhall have leave to travel 


with a private intimation not to return until his Ma- 


 jeſty's pleaſure be farther known. And much ado 


(13) Mid. p. 
475» 


there hath been, to keep him from a publick cenſure 
of baniſhment and loſs of office, ſuch a rooted hatred 
lieth in the King's heart towards him {13).” 

$0 little was 
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while the perſon chiefly concern'd was keptcloſe priſoner, 
and no body ſuffered to fee him but ſuch as were 
under the direction of his perſecutors. But it appear- 
ed afterwards, that after Sir Thomas had diſſuaded his 
friend from purſuing his intrigue with Lady Eſſex, his 
Lordſhip coming late to his chamber in the gallery 
at Whitehall, met Sir Thomas, and ſaid to him, 
How now are you up yet? Nay, anſwered Sir Tho- 
mas, what do you here at this time of night ? will you 
never leave the company of that baſe woman ? and 
ſering you ſo negledt my advice, I defire, that ta morrouw 
we may part, and that you will let me have that por- 
tion which you know is due to me, and then I will leave 
you free to yourſelf, to land on your own legi, My 
Lord Somerſet anſwered, his legs were freight and 
flrong enough to bear himſelf, — went away in anger. 
The words / will lea ve you free to fland on vour own 
legs (14), allude to the great aſſiſtance Sir Thomas 
give that Ear], who communicated to him the greateſt 
matters ; ſeveral packets that were ſent to the King, 
were given by my Lord ſealed to Sir Thomas, who 
broke them open, took ſhort hotes of them, and then 
ſealed them up and returned them to my Lord Somer- 
ſet again It alſo appeared, th:t Sir Thomas cn:e 
told Sir Dudley Digges, that he would und erta ve 
the employment beyond ſea; and then ſent kim word 
by Sir Robert Manſel, that he had changed his 
mind, and that this Inſt mentioned Gentleman to'd 
Sir Dudley, he ſaw a letter from the Lord Somerſet 
to diſſuade him from it. That preſently after his 
commitment, Sir Gervaſe Ellis was jr. ferred to the 
Lieutenarcy of the Tower, by the Lord Somerſet's 
means, May 6th, 16:3; and Weſton appointed to 
be bis keeper, by the recommendation of Sir Tho- 
mis Mouſon, who did it through the intreaty of the 
Lady Eſſex (15). - 


(14) See theeyi. 
@2rce of Ren 
Peyton in $4. 
mcrſer''s Tn 

ubi ſupra, 


(15) Examing- 


[L] His father petitioned the King and Viſcount.) tion of Dering, 


After his ſon was committed, he came to town with 
his wife, and hearing that their ſon was ſick, he firſt 
petitioned that ſome Phyſician might be allowed to at- 
tend him; and the King anſwering his own Phyſician 
ſnould go, he addreſſed himſelf to Lord Somerſet, then 
Rocheiter, and none elſe, who told him his ſon ſhould 
ſpeedily be delivered, but diſſuaded him from prefer- 
ring any more petitions to the King. However, his 
freedom being delayed, continues he, I preferred ano- 
ther; and the King ſaid, I ſhould have a preſent an- 
ſwer, and my Lord Somerſet told me he ſhould ſad- 
denly be relieved ; but that neither my wife nor 1 
ſhould preſs to ſee him, becauſe it might protract his 
delivery ; nor deliver any more petitions to the King, 
becauſe that might ilir up his enemies againſt him. In 
a letter to Mr Overbury afterwards, his Lordſhip 
writes thus: -* Your ſtay in town can nothing avail 
your ſon's delivery, therefore, I would adviſe you to 
retire into the country, and doubt not, before your 
coming home, you ſhall hear he is a free man (16).* * 
[M] He wrote'\ ſeveral letters to the Earl of Somer- 
fet ] Notwithſtanding what had paſſed betwixt the 
Viicount and Sir Thomas above related (17), yet 


ibid, 


(16) Account of 
the poiſonirg of 
Sir T. Qverbo1y, 
Kc. p. 22. 


when Sir Dudley Digges was ſent by a Frivy-Counſel- (15) In remark 
lor to Sir Thomas Overbury, to bring him to that IX. 


great man's levy, and coming back together by water, 
Sir Thomas appeared diſcouteutcd, ond ſaid he was 
perſuaded by the great man to withdraw himſelf from 
Court, for ſome reaſons which he did not diſcloſe. 
And that afterwards, Sir Dudley being ſent by his 
Lordſhip, to know the reſolution of Sir Thomas con- 
cerning the Earl of Suffolk, he found that he relied 
on the Lord Somerſet; ſaying, My precious Chief 
knows the King's mind better than ary, and 1 the 
mind of my precious Chief. Sir T homas had no ſuſpici- 
on at firlt, that his impriſonment was his friend's con- 
trivance. Upon talking to the Lieutenat of the 
Tower, proteſting his innocence, he aſked what they 
intended to do with him? to which the other anſwer- 
ed, that they intended to refine him, that his purity 
- might appear the better ; and having adviſed him to 

ive way to the match between Rocheſter and fe 

'ounteſs, he grew hot againſt Lord Northampton, and 
the Counteſs of Suffolk ; ſaying, if be were the Coun- 
tels of Suffolk's priſoner, as he thought he was, that 
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Lieutenant might let her know, that he cared as little 
to die, as the to he cruel. But it was not long before 
he diſcovered the true author, by reaſon of the delay 
of his promiſe to releaſe him. This appears from the 
firſt letter of Sir Thomes to him, where he writes 
thus: Is this the fruit of my care and love to you? be 
* thoſe the ſweets of common ſecrets, common danger? 
As a man, you cannot ſuffer me to lie in this pri- 
* ſon, yet your behaviour betrays you. All I intreat 
of you, is, that you will free me from this place, 
and that we may part friends. Drive me not to ex- 
tremities, leaſt I ſhould ſay ſomething that you and 
I both repent, and I pray God you may not repent 
the omiſſion of this my counſel in this place where 
I now write this letter.” And Somerſet was ſo much 
afraid of the conſequence of this threat, that he c 

the Lieutenant to look to Overbury well, for if ever he 
came out, it would be his ruin, or one of the two muſt 
die. In another letter to Rocheſter, Sir Thomas decla- 


red, that he would do his endeavour of being a means 1 


of friendſhip between Rocheſter and ſome others, but as 
for his marriage with the Counteſs, he would never 
give his conſent. And not long before his laſt clyſter, 
he expreſſes himſelf with great warmth at that match. 
This, ſays he, comes under feal, and therefore ſhall 
be bold: you told my brother Lidcote, that unreve - 
rend ſlyle might make you neglect me, you bid him 
keep my deſire of liberty ſecret, while in the mean 
time you ſacrifice me to your woman, ſtill holdin 
friendſhip with thoſe that brought me hither. And all 
this to one who loſt his fortune with Ignati, entered a 
quarrel with Niger, ſuffered five months baniſhment, and 
now fine me with miſerable impriſonment ; and now, 
to make a pretence to ſay you were altered towards 
me for the ſtyle of my letters. Alas! this ſhift will 
not ſerve to cover your vow ; your ſacrificing me to 
your woman; your holding a ſum friendſhip with 
thoſe that brought me hither, and keep me here, and 
not make it your firſt act of any good terms with them 
to ſet me free, and reſtore me to yourſelf again. And 
you bid my brother keep your intent ſecret, that you 
might ſteal away with your wickedneſs: but that ſhall 
not be, you and I will come to a public trial before 
all the friends I have. I hey ſhall know what words 
have paſſed betwixt us heretofore, of ancther nature 
than theſe, and I pray you keep my letters, that they 
may ſee how much 1 forgett your Lordſhip in my 
ſtyle. I ſuall be upon the racke, you at your eaſe, 
negligent of me, ard I mult ſpeak calmly, yt Hector 
of the Har/iw be ſo infamous tor betraying a ſtranger, 
your itorie ſhall be put down to betray, and ſo quit a 
triend. But now I will confeſs you, ſo ſoon as I 
perceived how little (vever name love) humane affec- 
tion, how little compaſſion, (no, not ſo much as the 
colt in Enfield-Chace) when I heard, how, notwith- 
ſlarding my miſerie, you vihted your woman, frizled 
your kead never more curiouſly, tocke care of your 
hangings, and daily were ſolicitous about your cloaths, 
officious in waighting, could preſerve your couzen and 
Gibbie; held day-traflique of letters with my enemies 
without any turning it to my good, ſent me nineteen 
projects and promiſes for my liberty, then at the be- 
giuning of the next week ſent me ſome frivolous ac. 
count of the miſcarriage of them, and ſo flip out of 
tou ne; and all this ill nature by the man whoſe con- 
ſcience tells him, that truiting to him brought me 
hither, and by bim that conveighed all my ſervice to 
Julius, ard made himſelf valued by his maller for it; 
and my ſhare to be a priſon, upon ſuch terms that 
never man ſuffered jet. And in the noyance my 
father and mother languiſhing ſor me, my ſoul wiſheth 
ſe might but lie upon the boards, to bear me com 
pany, my brother Lid overthrown by it, his aunt dil- 
charging him from her houſe, which ſaved him 300 J. a 
year, and he that is the author of all, and that hath more 
cauſe to love, yea periſh for me, rather than ſee me periſh ; 
to ſtand ſtupid, and not lecſe a jot of any thing that con- 
cerns himſelf, go on and make much of one; nay, let mine 
enemies play upon me, ſend for tickets under my hand, 
ſo that, by God, ſince I came in, I have not found the 
advantage of a Rrawe, no, not ſo much as a ſervant in 
my extream ſickneſs, nor my friends free to ſpeake my 


lait wordes to, When I bad obſerved this, the bit- 


terneſs of my ſoul cannot conceal itſelf in letters ; and 
that his wickedneſs may never die, I have all this va- 
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cation, wrote the ſtory betwixt you and me from the 
firſt hower ta this day: what I found you at firſt ; 
what I found you when I- came ; how many hazards 
I have runn for you; how many gentlemen, for giving 
themſelves to you a ſtranger, are now leſt to the op- 
preſſion of their enemies; what ſecretts have peed be · 
twixt you and me; and then for the laſt part, how, 
after that you had wonne that woman by my letters, that 
then you concealed all your after-proceedings from me. 
Upon that cauſe, there came many breaches at Hunt- 
_— and Newmarket (18), and after at Whitehall. 
Thereupon you made your vow that I ſhould live in 
the Court, was my friend, and many oaths which are 
now fulfilled ; ſtayed me here, when I ſhould have 
been gone, and ſent for me twice that day that I was 
caught in the trap; perſuading me it was a trap 
of my enemies to me beyond ſea, and urging me 
not to accept it, aſſuring me you would 221 
any long trouble. And long intending in your thoughts 
ong ago a marriage with that woman, denied ſince me 
to enquire of her; would ſpeak ill of her yourſelf; and 
having been, now two months reconciled to a league, 
not to have firſt, upon thoſe of theirs, made ſure my li- 
berty and return ; and now at laft, when we may eaſily 
live the reſt of our life in peace, and enjoy the remem- 
brance of our troubles, now you leave me out, and take 
occaſion upon unreſpeRive | to ſay you will never 
be to me as you have been. All theſe particulars I have 
ſett down in a large diſcourſe, on Tuelday I made an end 
of wrighting it fair, and on Friday I have ſealed it 
up under eight ſeals ; and if you perſiſt till to uſe me 
thus, aſſure yourſelf it ſhall be publiſhed, ſo that whe- 
ther I live or die, your ſhame ſhall never die, nor leave 
to be the moſt odious man alive (19). 

As to the ſecrets that paſt between them, beſides 
thoſe before produced in remark [K], another letter 
wrote by a favourer of Sir Thomas ſhews, that as 
Somerſet executed the office of Secretary, he commu- 
nicated all the foreign diſpatches, not by glympſes, and 
now and then a reading in the ear, but in a ſettled 
manner, ſometimes opened, other times unbroken, 
to Overbury, who peruſed them, copied them, re- 
giſtred them, nay, as he continues, made table talk 
of them as he thought good: fo time was, when 
Overbury knew more of the ſecrets of the State than 
the Council-Board did ; nay, they were grown to 
ſuch inwardneſs, that they made a play of all the 
world befides themſelves, ſo as they had cyphers and 
Jargon for the King and Queen, and great men of the 
realm (20). We have the following account of the 
temper and mora's of Sir Thomas Overbury from Sir 
Francis Bacon (21), who ſhews, that about a year be- 
fore Overbury's impriſonment, the Earl fell into an 
unlawful love with the Counteſs of Eſſex, and purpoſed 
to marry her; which Overbury with all his might 
impugned under pretence of friendſhip, calling her an 
ill woman. Bat that in truth Overbury had little of 
ſolid religion or virtue, but wholly poſſeſſed with 
ambition and vain glory, was loth to have a Partner 
in my Lord of Somerſet's favour, eſpecially one of the 
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(18) Davies, ſer - 
vant to Sir Tho- 
mas, ſwore that 


Rocheſter told 
him at New- 
market, he 

would be even 


with his maſter, 


See Wefton's 
Tryal. 


(19) See the 


Ear! of Somer- 


ſet's tryal, p · 


253. in State 
Tryals. 


(20) Annals of 
King James, p. 
14. eit. 1681, 


(27) In his 


ſpeech, at the 
tryal of the 


Counteſs. of Suf- 


folk, 


houſe to whom he had always profeſſed an averſion; 


and that Overbury had been ſo far from making a 
ſcruple of conſcience of the matter, that there was a 
time when he boaſted he had won him this Lady's 
love by his letters and induſtry. That however the 
tragical end of this poor gentleman might oblite 

his faults, yet it was material to the true underſtand 

this courſe [his murder] to know, that he was naught 
and corrupt. For when Overbury found himſelf poi 
ſeſſed of this Lord's favour, by whoſe greatneſs he 
had promiſed himſelf to do wonders, and being a man 
of an unbounded and impudent ſpirit, he began not on- 
ly to diſſuade, but to deter him from the love of that 
Lady; and ſuppoſing he had my Lord's head under 
his girdle, in reſpe& of communication of ſecrets of 
State, he dealt violently with him to make him defift, 
by menaces of a diſcovery ; and from hence there 
flawed two ſtreams of batred againſt ' Overbury, one 
from the Lady who was croſſed in her love and expoſed 
in her reputation, and the other from Somerſet, who 
was afraid of Overbury's nature, who, if he did fly 
out, might trouble his whole fortunes ; to which might 
be added a third ſtream. patenting from the Earl of 
Northampton's ambition, who defiring to be firſt in 


favour with Somerſet, and knowing Overbury's malice 
70 


(22) See Somer- 
fet's Tryal, 


- (23) Confeſſion 
of James Frank- 
lin, in his own 
tryal, agd that of 
Sir Gervas El- 
way. 


(24) Weldon's 
Court and Cha- 
rater of King 
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the common rule in ſuch caſes [V] ; *till, after many diſappoiotments in all other ways, of 
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convey ing the poĩſon in his victuals, the deſign was completed by a clyſter given to him 

ä r 14, under a pretence of removing thoſe complaints, which, unknown to him, 
were occaſioned by the former leſs dead-doing means ([O]. Being of a ſtrong conſtitution, 
he ſtruggled many hours in the agonies of death [PI], which, however, at length put an 
end to bis extreme torture about hve o'clock the next morning; his corps being cxceed- 
ingly noiſome, was interred about three or four o'clock in the afternoon of the ſame day, 


in the chapel of the Tower. 


Immediately after his death, ſome ſuſpicion of the true 


cauſe of it was rumoured about; but the opinion that he died of the venercal diſeaſe ſo far 


prevailed, throu 


gh the induſtry and high ſtation of the contrivers, as to give a confidence 


of ſafety to their under-agents [.]: ſo that, when the diſcovery was made by an unex- 
pected accident two years afterwards [R], they were all eaſily apprehended, tried, and 
executed [S]. The favourite alſo, now become Earl of Somerſet, as well as his Counteſs 


to himſelf and his houſe, thought it neceſſary that that 
man ſhould be removed and cut off, fo as certainly it 
was reſolved and decreed that Overbury muſt die. 

4 Nest him confined by his own per.] In the 
trial of the Earl of rſet, ſeveral depoſitions were 
read, ſhewing that Sir Thomas was kept cloſe priſoner 
by warrant of the Earl, though he was convicted only 
for a contempt, which was contrary to the rules in 
ſuch a cafe. Somerſet alſo, to conceal the defign of 
poiſoning him, aſſigned for the cauſe of his keeping him 
cloſe priſoner, the danger himſelf ſhould be in from a 
diſcovery, which it lay in Sir Thomas's power to make 
againſt him, with regard to ſeveral ſecret and vnjufti- 
fiable methods he had made uſe of in the management 
of the King's affairs, which had been communicated to 
Sir Thomas; and whilſt Sir Thomas was in the Tower, 
the Earl charged the Lieutenant to look to- Overbury 
well, for if ever he came out, one of them two muſt 
die (22). 

[O] The former ine fectual attempts.) The firſt poiſon 


was of a green and yellow colour, called roſalgar, 


which was put into his broth, particularly on the ninth 
of May; this proving ineffectual, another poiſon called 
white arſenic was given him on the firſt of July ; and on 
the nineteenth another called mercury ſublimate, which 
was put into his tarts and jellies. The poiſons were 
prepared by Franklin an Apothecary, who at the Coun- 
teſs of Efſex's requeſt, bought ſeven forts which were 
iven to Sir Thomas at ſeveral times. He was defired 
by Mrs Turner to provide a poiſon that would not kill 
a man preſently, hut lie in his body a certain time, 
wherewith he might languiſh by little and little, and 
ſhe gave him four angels, with which he bought 
aquafortis, ſhe tried it upon a cat which languiſhed 
and cried pitifully for two days, and then died. Thus 
ſhe ſaid afterwards aquafortis was too ſtrong, and upon 
his ſaying arſenic was too violent too, ſhe propoſed 
powder of diamonds, and gave him money to buy 

ſome (23). | 
[LP] Strong conflitution, he firuggled many hours un- 
der the agonies of death.) Beſides the poiſon already 
mentioned. 'The Viſcount, June 5, wrote him a letter 
in which he ſent him a little powder, deſiring him to 
take it, it will nals you more ſict, fays he, but fear not 
1 will make this a means for your delivery and for the 
recovery of your health. This powder gave him 60 
vomits beſides ſeveral ſtools. That the Counteſs then 
ſending to him for more poiſon, he beſought her on 
his knees not to uſe him any more in this matter. 
In ſhort, Sir Thomas hardly ever eat any thing, but 
there was poiſon mixt with it. Notwithſtanding of 
is he ſuffered ſo little, that Sir Gervis Ellis in 0s So 
a letter of the Counteſs exprefling her ſurprize, that 
the jobb was not yet done, writes, Madam, the ſcab is 
is like the Fox, the more he is curſed, the better he fareth.” 
How ſtrong the poiſon was, may be collected from the 
anfwer made to the Judge by Simon Maſon, who had 
carried a poiſoned tart to Overbury. Simon, ſays the 
Judge, Thou hadft a hand in this poiſoning buſineſi. No 
my good Lord, cried he, I had got but one finger in it, 
which coſt me all my hairs and nails (24). After the 
firſt glyſter was given him, he never ceaſed vomiting 
and purging "till he expired. After his death there ap- 
ve kernels, each as big as a ſixpence upon 

im, and the corps ſtank intolerably. 

[Z Hence of ſafety.) We ſhall produce one 
ſpecimen of the induſtry to conceal the murder, be- 


dre ba cvideace, £2uſe I don't remember it is ſet in that light by any of 


the numerous authors, who write an account of it. We 


have already preſented ſome paſſages between the Earl 


(for 


of Somerſet and Sir Thomas's father, before the ſon's 
death. After it, the Earl writes the following letter to 
him. Sir, your Son's love to me got him the malice 
of many, and they caſt thoſe knots on his fortune that 
* have coft him his life; fo in a kind, there is none 
* guilty of his death but I ; and you can have no more 
« cauſe to commiſerate the death of a ſon, than I of a 
friend: Bat tho' he be dead, yon ſhall find me as 
ready as ever I was, to do all the courtefies that poſ- 
* fibly I can to you or your wife, for your loſt ſor, tho' 
© I efteem my loſs the greater; and for his brother that 
is in France, I defire he may return, that he may ſuc- 
ceed his brother in my love (25). 

LN] The diſcovery.) Weldon tells us that Franklin, 
who adminiſtered the poiſoned glyſter to Overbury, 
made uſe, in compoſing it, of one Reive an Apothecary*'s 
boy, who was afterwards ſent into Flanders, and partly 
ran away from his maſter, this Reive being at Fluſhing, 
where {ome buſineſs had brought Sir William Trumbull, 
his Majeſty's Envoy at Bruffels, got concealed with 
ſome of the Envoy's fervants, and whether unadviſedly, 
or with deſign, informed them of what he knew con- 
cerning Overbury's death ; the ſervants telling this to 
their maſter, he examined Reive, and drawing the ſe- 
cret from him found means to detam him in his houſe, 
and then wrote to Winwood, defiring him to get the 
King's leave for him to come to England, becauſe 
he had ſome matters to reveal, which he could not truſt 
to paper. Leave being granted, he acquainted Winwood 
with what he had learned who told it the King, who 
commanded them both to keep it private till further 
orders (25). However that be, Sit Francis Bacon in- 
forms us, that the murder came out in a compliment, 
thus : My Lord of Shrewfbury having recommended 
Sir Gervis Ellis to a certain Counſellor of State, whom 
Sir Gervis had defired to be made known to, the 
Counſellor anſwered, that he took it as a favour from 
him, but added withal, that there lay a kind of heavy 
imputation on him about Overbury's death, and he 
wiſh'd he would clear himſelf, and give him ſome fatis- 
faction in the point. This iny Lord of Shrewſbury re- 
lated to Ellis, who was in ſome aſtoniſhment at it, and 
made ſome kind of a diſcovery. He ſaid that indeed 
ſome attempts had been made againſt Sir I homas Over- 
bory, but they came to no effect having been checked 
by him (27). The Counſellor weighing this relation 
of Ellis, acquainted the King with it, who preſently 
commanded that Ellis ſhould ſet down his knowledye 
of this matter in writing, which he accordingly did, but 
took care not to inſert any thing that might touch 
himſelf ; then the King referred the matter to certain of 


(25) Trae ant 
Hiftorical Nelz- 
tion of the poy⸗ 
ſoning of Sir 

Thoma Ovcr- 


bury, &c. 


(26) Court and 
Character of 
King James, Kc. 
p. 94+ 


(27) See h's 
per h at the 

t yal of the 
Counteſs of $o* 
mer et. 


the council, who ſifted ſomething out of Welton (28); (23) Sir Ger 


and the further enquiry into it was 
Coke, who in this cauſe ſhewed greatdiligence, and took 
two or three hundred examinations. 

S] They were all apprehended and condemned to 
death.) Theſe were firſt Weſton, who had been a pander 
and procurer to the Counteſs of Eſſex, and was appoint- 
ed ander-keeper to Sir Gervis Ellis, at the recommen- 
dation of Sir Thomas Monſon, May 6th, three days 
only before he adminiſtred the poifon. 2 Anne Tur- 
ner, a Phyſician's widow, who mixt the poiſon and 
3. Franklin the Apo- 


referred to my Lord Ellis hid inform” 


ed of Weſton, 4 
aprevel by ls 
Gn tryal. 


* Howell*« Let- 
s, Vol. I. 
No. 11 p. 4. 
«dit. 16 50. 


afterwards pardoned by 
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(for he had married the lady ſome time before), were both tried and condemned, though 
his Majeſty the following year, 1616 (m); which, 188 


none of the leaſt blemiſhes of that reign, eſpecially with regard to the e account of him | 
underwent a much more miſerable fate in her death, occaſioned by a gangrene that ended 


in Lord Will, 
in a mortification of that part, in which ſhe had almoſt beyond all example ſhameleſsly e 
offended (n). Our author's character is repreſented by an hiſtorian of thoſe times, who (*) Tr Cn 
having related the occaſion and circumſtances of his death, proceeds in the following a cnn, 
terms: In this manner fell Sir Thomas Overbury, worthy of a longer life and a better Z banging | 
fate; and, if I may compare private men with princes, like Germanicus Cæſar, both by ber knees, and 
« poiſon procured by the malice of a woman, both about the thirty-third year of their ne f prece- 

age, and both celebrated for their ſkill and judgment in poetry, their learning, and mot excruciatiog 
their wiſdom (o). Overbury, continues this writer, was a gentleman of an ancient — *. 
family, but had ſome blemiſhes charged upon his character, either through a too great Cher of 
ambition, or inſolence of a haughty temper. Among thoſe of his compoſitions which * Je 
are In verſe, our author wrote a little poem concerning the choice of a wife, which I (% Mr Wood 
ſuppoſe was chiefly deſigned for the ſervice of his lord. It was printed in his life-time, , that in 
and ſeveral times after his death, with many commendatory verſes upon the author and judgment be ex- 
the book, of which number was Ben. Jonſon [T]. This, with the manner of his 


celled any of his 
death, gave occaſion to one of his friends to write the following lines, which I have ſeen Gos. 54 T. 
under his picture: col. 389. 


ä 


A man's beſt fortune or his worſt 's a wife, 
* Yet I who knew nor marriage nor ſtrife, 
* Liv'd by a good, by a bad one loſt my life. 


After the return from his travels, the Viſcount Rocheſter embraced him with ſo entire a 
friendſhip, that exerciſing by his Majeſty's eſpecial favour the office of Secretary provi- 
ſionally, he not only communicated to Sir Thomas the ſecrets, but many times gave to 
him the packets and letters unopened, before they had been peruſcd by the King him- 
ſelf ; which, as it prevailed too much upon his early years, ſo as to make him in the 
opinion of ſome thought high and ambitious; yet he was ſo far from violating his 
truſt and confidence, that he remains now one example among others that have ſuffered 
in their perſons or their fortunes, for a freedom of advice, which none but ſincere friends 
will give, and many are ſuch ill friends to themſelves as not to receive (p).* All the 
pieces written by him have been lately collected and printed together, under the title of 
The Works of Sir Thomas Overbury : in proſe and verſe. Lond. 1753, 8vo. Being never 
married, he left no iſſue ; ſo that, after the death of his father, the family eſtate at Burton 


r 


(p) Ibid. 


on the Hill in Glouceſterſhire came to our author's younger brother, who, at the time of 


Sir Thomas's unfortunate exit, happened to be in France (q). This gentleman's ſon, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, wrote ſome pieces, the titles of which may be ken below IU. After 


a competency 


( See remark 
[RN]. 


fordſhire, not to ſtir above three miles from them; and in 
1624, about four months before his death, granted him a 
free pardon. Upon the ſtop that was put to the trial 
of Sir Thomas Monſon, on account of Lord Coke's 
droppirg ſome ſufpicious words about the murder of 
Prince Henry, which he had diſcovered in the Earl of 
Somerſet's papers, all further proceeding on Overbu- 
ry's murder were dropped, ſo that the Earl of Nor- 
thampton entirely eſcaped all examination and trial 
for it. Mr Howell tells us, that Mrs Turner was the 


For ſince, what ignorance, what pride is fled ! 
And letters and humanity in the flead ! 

Repent thee not of thy fair precedent, 

Could make ſuch men and ſuch a place repent; 
Nor may any fear to loſe of their degree, 


Who in ſuch ambition can but follow thee (30). (30) Epigram 
CXIII. in Jon- 
ſon's Works, 


Theſe are rough lines like moſt of Ben's ; the following, Vol. vi. edit. 


inventor of yellow ſtarch, and that ſhe was hanged in a 
eobweb lawnruff of thatcolourat Tyburn. * And with 
her I believe, ſays he, that yellow ſtarch, which ſo 
much disfigured our nation, and rendered them ſo ridi- 
culous and fantaſtic, willreceive it's funeral.* The ſame 
author informs us, that * William Lord Pembroke did a 
molt noble act like himſelf, for the King having given 
him all Sir Gervis Ellis's eflate, which came to above 
o . a year, he freely beſtowed it upon the widow 
and her children“ .“ 

[T] Ben Johnſon æurote commendatory werſes to his 
Wife.] As theſe verſes exhibit one part, and that the 


| beſt too, of our author's character, we ſhall inſert it 


as follows, 


To Sir Thomas Overbury. 


So Phœbus make me worthy of his bays, 

As bat to ſpeak thee Overbury's praiſe : 

So where thou liv*'ſt, thou mak'ſt life underſtood ! 

Where what makes others great doth keep thee good ! 
I think the fate 0'th' court thy coming crav'd, 

That che wil there and manners might be ſav'd. 


on-the ſame occaſion by Owen, are every way polite, 


Uxorem culto deſcribis carmine talem, 
Qualem oratorem Tullius ore potens : 

Qualem deſeribis, quamvis tibi nuberet uxor, 
Agqualis tali non foret illa viro. 


[U] The titles of which may be ſeen below.] Theſe 
are (1) A true and per ſedt account of the examination, 
trial, condemnation, and execution of Joan Perry, and 
her two ſons, for the ſuppoſed murder of William Har- 
riſon; written by way of leut to Tho. Shirley D. M. 
in London, 1676, 4to. This is one of the moit 
remarkable incidents in ſtory. Harriſon was not really 
murdered, but conveyed away alive by a gang of Mo- 


. hocks and carried to Turkey, where coming into the 


hands of a phyſician he acquired ſome {kill in that fa- 
culty ; and at length, after many years abſence, found 
means of getting away and returned home, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of every body, ſince the ſufferers for his 
ſuppoſed death had aQually confeſſed the murder. (2) 
Queries propoſed to the ſerious confideration of thoſe, whe 
impoſe upon others in things of divine and ſupernatural 
revelation, and proſecute any upon the account of reli- 
gion ; with a defire of their candid and Chriſtian reſolu- 

tion 


1756, ia 7 vols, 
v0. 
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3278 OVERBURY. OUGHTRED. 


2 competency of grammar learning, he completed his education by travelling abroad. 
Returning home, he became a favourer of the Proteſtant Diſſenters. 2115 was « Juſtice of 
Peace for the county of Glouceſter, and enjoyed this eſtate till the year 1680 ; when, 
ſelling it to Alexander Popham, Eſq; he refided on another eftate he had in the ſame 
(-) Ath. Oxon. county, at Adminton in the pariſh of Queinton; but died there February 18th, the ſame 
ron i. col. 389, year, and was interred in the church of Queinton (7). 


tion thereof. Printed in 1677, In anſwer to which Upon this Sir Thomas wrote a reply entituled Ratioci- 
- there came out the ſame year Ataxiz Obſtaculum ; a» nium Vernaculum, or @ reply to Ataxiz Obſtaculum ; 

anſwer to certain queries intituled, Queries | wy. a, being a pretended anſwer to certain queries diſperſed in 

&c. by George Vernon Rector of Bourton on the water. ſome parts in Glouceſterſhire. | | 


OUGHTRED [Wiritiam], one of the ableſt Mathematicians of his time, was 

(«) Ins pitore born about the year 1573 (a), at Eton in the county of Bucks; and being bred a ſcholar 
of bis by onar upon the foundation of that ſchool, was elected thence, in 1592, about the age of nine- 
anno ztatis 73, teen, to King's-college in Cambridge; where, after the regular time of probation, he was 
_ admitted perpetual Fellow of the Society (5). He did not neglect the opportunity which 
(5) From the this education gave him, of improving himſelf both in Claſſical Learning and Philoſophy ; 
« regiſter of that hut his genius leading him particularly to the Mathematics, he applied himſelf chiefly to 
Ne that ſtudy, and beginning at the fountain- head, he read all the ancient authors in the ſcience, 
as Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius Pergæus, Diophantus, and the reſt; in peruſing 

whoſe works, he did not content himſelf with barely learning their propoſitions, but was 

diligent in looking into the ſagacity of their invention, and careful to comprehend the 

peculiar force and elegance of their demonſtrations. Theſe reſearches leading him to 

enquire into the particular means and aſſiſtances, by the help of which thoſe ancient wor- 

thies firſt found out, and afterwards enlarged and adorned the ſcience; he proceeded in 

their ſteps, and ſoon enriched it with ſome farther improvements of his own [A]. Be- 

fore the ſtatutable time for his taking a degree, he invented an eaſy method of geometrical 

dialling, which, though he did not publiſh *cill the year 1647, yet it was received with ſo 

much eſteem, that Mr (afterwards Sir Chriſtopher) Wren, then a Gentleman- Commoner 

of Wadham. college in Oxford, immediately tranſlated it from the Engliſh into Latin []. 

In 1599, Mr Oughtred commenced Maſter of Arts, having proceeded regularly to take 

his Bachelor's degree three years before. In 1600, he projected an horizontal inſtrument 

for delineating dials upon any kind of plane, and for working moſt queſtions which could 

be performed by the globe: it was contrived purely for his own private uſe, and, though 

not executed without uncommon pains and ſubtlety, under ſome particular diſadvantages 

owing to his ſituation in the college, yet it was fo lightly eſteemed by himſelf, that thirty 

years afterwards he gave it to be publiſhed for the advantage of one of his ſcholars [C]. 


However, 


[4] He enriched it with ſome farther improvements of and 23d years of his age. In the third edition of the 
his own.) The improvements here underſtood are Clavis, at the end of which this tract appears in Latin, 
thoſe which he made with reſpe& to the ſcience, as he ſays of it: Partem autem illam quo geometricam 
diftin from the art. Theſe are taken notice of by horologiorum ſciotericorum rationem. tradit, ex Angli- 
himſelf in the preface to the Clavis, where he gives an co Idiomate in latinum vertit Dn Chriftophorus Wren, 
account of the method he took in the inveſtigation of Collegij Wad hamenſis Commenſalis Generoſus, &c. (1). 
his new theorems, We ſhall give the paſſage from the LC) Ie 1600 he projefed an horizontal inflrument 
third edition of that tract in Latin, becauſe being and gave it to be publiſhed for the advantage of 
wrote in a very elegant ſtyle, it farniſhes an undeniable one of bit ſcholars] This inſtrument was publiſhed, 
evidence of his claſſical accompliſhments aſſerted in together with his circles of proportion at London, 1633, 
the text. | in 4to. by Villiam Fofter, who had been taught the 

* Mihi quidem, inillis [veteribus] legendis verſanti, & Mathematics by Mr Oughtred, but was then himſelf a 
demonſtrationes ingenioſiſſimas ex incogitatis & inex- teacher of thoſe ſciences (2). It is dedicated to Sir 
4 tis ſed divino quodam artificio conquiſitis prin- Kenelme Digby, to whom Mr Fofler writes thus. 
* cipiis adeo affabre concinnatas, animadvertenti admi- * Being in the time of the long vacation 1630, in the 
* rantique ſtupor incidit, unde tanta exiſteret imagina- country of the reverend and my moſt worthy friend 
« tionis vis, quæ tam immenſam conſequentiarum mo- Mr William Oughtred (to whoſe inſtructions I owe 
o 
4 


lem ſuſtinere poſſet, facereque ut toties, tam longe both my initiation and whole progreſs in theſe 
diſſitæ animo fimul obſerventur, & quaſi ultro in ar- * ſciences) I, upon occaſion of ſpeech, told him of a 
ruler of numbers fines and tangents which one had 
beſpoken to be made (ſuch as is uſually called 
Mr Gunter's ruler) fix feet long. to be uſed with a 
pair of beam compaſſes: He anſwered that was a 
poor invention, and the performance wery traubleſome. 
But, ſaid he, ſceing you are taken with ſuch mecha 


= 
gumenti unius ſtructuram coeant atque confidant,” : 
* Quapropter ut ipſas res clarius intuerer, propoſi- * 
tiones & demonſtrationes verborum integumentis * 
exutas, brevibus tantum ſymbolis ac notis, oculis * 
etiam ipſis uno obtutu perſpiciendas deſignavi. Tum 
theorematum affect iones varias in æqualitate, propor- 
tione, affinitate, atque dependentia, conferendo, nova * nical wayes of inſtrumenti, I will fhew you what 1 
elicere tentavi. Denique quzſtiones conſimiles pro- have had by mee theſe many yeares ; and firft tie brought 
blematice ſingendo, eaſque quaſi jam confectas via * to me two rulers of that ſort, to be uſed by applying 
o 
c 
c 
. 
4 
c 
4 


analytica in ſua principia reſolvendo, rationes ac one to the other, without any compaſſes: And 
media, quibus conftruantur, inveſtigavi. after that he ſhewed me thoſe lines caſt into a circle 

[BI An eaſy way of Geometrical Dialling or ring with another moveable circle upon it 1 
«which Sir Chriſtopher Wren tranſlated into Latin] * ſeeing the great expediteneſſe of both theſe ways, but 
This treatiſe was added to the ſecond edition of his * eſpecially of the latter, wherein it far excelleth any 
Key, with this title, 4 moft eaſy way for the delinea- other inſtrument, which hath been known, told him, 
tion of plane Sun-dials, only by geometry without any * 1 wondered that he could fo many yeares conceal ſuch 
uſefull inventions not only from the world, but from 
myſelf, to whom in other parts and myſteries of art 
he had been ſo liberall. He anſwered, that the true 
ay of art is not by inſtruments, but by demonſiration: j 

* an 


triponometrical calculation, whereby the meridian ſub- 
. „pla- and flyle, are not only found out, but alſo inſcribed 
in every kind of plane in their juſt places, All plainly 
demonſtrated; invented by the author between the 22d 


(+) See more of 
this in the a 
of Sir Chri to- 
pher Wien. 


(2) This 2ppears 
from the 0. 
lowing ate at 
th- votrom of 
the book. 
Thote chat deſir: 
further inftruc- 
tion in the uſe of 
theſe inftru- 
ments, ot 

ports of the Ma- 
the mnatics, may 
repair 10 W. 
Fo ſter, at the 
ed Bull over 
aga'nſt St Cle- 
ment's Church» 
Y ar i, without 
Temp & B. r. 


® Our author 

e miſremem- 
dered the c:r- 
comſtance of the 
ame of Mr Gun 
tr's election, 
who was not 
cheſen to the 
Greſham Profef 

Ip *till the 


lon, p 78, 


to repel that injury [D]. 


another perſon, he did not 
much as the ſcience, of the Mathematics, 


that chiefly engaged his attention; and, in eager purſuit of this, he continued during his 
ſtay at the college, where he reſided about twelve years; and in that time, as well by his 
example as by his inſtructions, gave a turn in the univerſity to thoſe enquiries. About 


the year 1603, he was 


preſented to the rectory of Ald 


bury near Guildford in Surry, and 


receiving Prieſt's Orders from Dr Bylſon (c), then Biſhop of the dioceſe, he lefe the col- 
lege, and ſettled upon his living, where he was not wanting in a faithful diſcharge of all 
the duties of his office. But this retirement favouring his ſtudious diſpoſition, he could 


not forbear indulging his genius, though it 


oved a great detriment to his fortune and 


family [E], ſpending the greateſt part of his time with the darling object of his life, in what 


* and that it is a prepoſterous courſe of vulgar teachers to 
* begin with inflruments, and not with the ſciences ; 
© and ſo inflead of artifils to make their ſcholars only 
* deer: of tricks, and as it were jugglers, to the deſpite 
* of art, loſſe of precious time, and betraying of willing 
* and induſtrious wits upon ignorance and idleneſs. That 
* the uſe of infliruments is indeed excellent, if a man be 
* an artiſt ; but contemptible being ſet and oppoſed to art. 
* And laſtly, that he meant to commend to me the ſkill of 
* infliruments, but firft he would have me well inſtructed 
© in the ſciencet. He alſo ſhewed me many notes and 
* rules for the uſe of thoſe circles, and of his Horizontal 
© infirument (which he had projected about 30 years 
before] the moſt part written in Latin. All which I 
* obtained of him leave to tranſlate into Engliſh, and 
* make publick, for the uſe and benefit of ſuch as were 
* ſtudious and lovers of theſe excellent ſciences.” 

[D] He did not negled to repel the injury] To 
ſome editions of the book mentioned in the former 
note, there is ſubjoined, To the Eng/iſs gentry and all 
other fludious of the mathematics, which ſhall be readers 
hereof ; the juſt apology of William Oughtred againſt 
the landerous infimulations of Richard Delamain, in a 
pamphlet called Grammelogia ; or, the Mathematical 
Ring; or Mirifica Logarithmorum Projectio Circularis. 
In this epiſtle, with regard to the Horizantal inflrument, 
our author tells us, that long ago, when he was a 
a young ſtudent of the Mathematical ſciencer, he tried 
many ways and devices to fit himſelf with ſome good 
dial or inftruwent portable for his pocket, to find the 
hour, and try other concluſions by; and accordingly 
framed for that purpoſe both quadrants and rings, and 
cylinders, and many other compoſures ; yet not to his 
full content and ſatis faction; for either they performed 
but little, or elſe were patched up with a diverſity of 
lines by an unnatural and forced contexture. And at 
lalt, conſidering that all manner of queſtions concern- 
ing the firſt motions were performed moſt properly by 
the globe itſelf, reQtified to the preſent elevation by the 
help of a moveable azimuth ; he projected the globe 
upon the plan of the horizon, and applied to it at the 
center, which was therein the zenith, an index with 
projected degrees for the moveable azimuth ; in which 
projection he firſt found what he had before with much 
fludy and pains in vain ſought for. And becauſe he 
ſeldom went to London, where he might have the help 
of large 1 and other inſtruments for drawin 
the arches of very big circles, he was forced to betake 
himſelf to ſuch ſhift as art would afford him, and in- 
vented many theorems, problems, and practices (ſuch 
as no man before that ever he could find had delivered) 
for the finding out of the interſections, and all and 
every points of all thoſe circles, by which he might 
draw the ſame, and divide them being drawn. * About 
30 years ſince (ſays he) I preſented one of them 
* drawn with my own hand, to the truly Reverend 
* Prelate Dr By//on, Biſhop of Wincheſter, by whom 
* I was made Preſbyter. About five and twenty years 
ago I beſtowed one upon a noble Ladie, the wife of a 
* worthy and learned Knight, then abiding near the 
place where [| live, but fince dwelling in Worceſter- 
* ſhire; which Lady with ingeniouſneſſe and ſolertie 
* more than feminine, took delight in the ſpeculation 
* and uſe of the g'obe. And for her I writ many 
notes upon my inftrument, the very ſame almoſt word 
* for word, which many years after | ſentin a letter to 
Elias Allen, and are they which Delamain acknow- 
* ledgeth w have ſeen, but lighteth.., In the 
* ſpring, 1618, I being in London went to ſee my 
* honoured friend Maſter Henry Briggs at Greſham 
College; who then brought me acquainted with 
* Malter Guster, lately choſen aftronomy reader there “, 
and was at that time in Dr Brook: his chamber; with 
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* whom falling into ſpeech about his quadrant, I 
* ſhewed him my — inſirument. He viewed 
© it very heedfully, and 1 about the projecture 
* and uſe thereof, often ſaying theſe words, it is a very 
i good one. And not long after he delivered to Maſter 
* Briggs, to be ſent to me, mine own inſtrument printed 
off from one cut in braſſe, which afterwards I under- 
* ſtood he preſented to the right honorable the Earl of 
* Bridgewater. And in his booke of the ſector printed 
* fix years after, among other projections ſetteth down 
* this; herein ingenuous that he did not challenge it 
to himſelf (as our challenger doth), but not ingenuouſly 
enough acknowledging from whom he had it. But 
* {ach is the providence of God, I kept that very letter 
* from Maſter Briggs, wherein he ſent me that print 
* from Maſter Gunter, dated from Greſham Col 

* June 2, 1618, and the poſtſcript June 4, and which 
* came to my hands June 10. In which letter are 
* theſe words; Mafter Gunter doth here ſend you the 
print of a horizontal diall of his drawing after your 
* inflrument, This very letter hath been left by me in 
* the hands of E/ias Allen, above theſe two years, to 
be ſcen of any one that would require it 
About two years after I had ſhewed that my inſtru- 
* ment to Maſter Gunter, I beſtowed the very ſame in- 
* dividual one upon a young gentleman now a Baron, 
* my very honorable and moſt entire friend, a man full 
* of verrue, full of learning, full of all goodneſſe and 
true nobility, whoſe only defect and fault is aw un- 
quenchable thirſt after knowledge and good litera- 
ture, who hath yet the very ſame in his cuſtody, and 
is at this preſent in London ; whoſe honorable word 
and teſtimony will confirme, that he himſelf ſo many 
years ago knew the uſes of that inſtrument, and yet 
our challenger never unvayled it ta him, nor doth 
preſcribe for ſo long time. In Michaelmas term 
1627, I came to London, and Elia, Allen hav- 
ing been ſworne his Majeſtie's ſervant, had a pur- 
poſe to preſent his Majeftie with fome New-yeares 
gift, and requeſted me to deviſe ſome pretty inſlru- 
ment for him. I anſwered, that I have heard his 
Majeſty delighted much in the great concave diall at 
White-hall : and what fitter inſtrument could hee 
have than my horizontall, which was the very ſame 


backefide ſet the theories of the ſun and moon, and 
ſo by help of both fides eclipſes might be calculated 
with great facility, He liked it well. The horizon- 
tal fide was begunne by my direction. I was not 
long at home, but Maſter Allen being at a ſtand in 
his worke ſent to me for helpe ; I writ him a 
letter two ſheets of paper long: wherein I taught 
him the uſes of the inſtrument, eſpecially the hori- 
zontall, and afterward the fabric or delineation of 
it, and how to find the ſemidiameters and centers of 
* the ſeverall circles both t and leſſer, and the way 
to divide them: which letter Mafter Allen yet 
© keepeth, and is the ſame I ſpake of before, and 
© which De/amain confeſſeth he ſaw.” 

[E] Even to the detriment of his fortune and family.] 
Ia the latter part of his life, our author grew very ſen- 
fible of this diſadyantage, as appears by his anſwer to 
the following letter, directed . 


To his worthy and much reſpecled friend Mr Wi/{jam 
Ougbtred. 


STR, 

* Though L aw 6 franger v2. your pathn. yet I am 

well acquainted with the of your fingular ſkill in 

the mathematicks, and hereupon have ſo farr preſumed, 

as to entreat your affiftance far the geometrical ſolution 

3 
3 


iagram, which ꝙ you that have at- 
diag es 6-1 


c) See his Apo- 
tical Epiftle 
ſubjoined to his 
Circles of Pro- 
portion. Lond. 
1633, 40. 


repreſented in flat? And that I would upon che 


#3) The Earl of 
Arundel. 


( 4) Dav. Lloyd's 


Pe. 
bos. edit. 1668. 


e 


o u n 


he called the more than Elyzian Fields of the mathematic ſciences (4) ; wherein he be- 
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came ſo eminent, that his houſe, we are told, was continually filled with young gentlemen 


who came thither for his inſtruftions [F]. 


Lord Neper, in 1614, publiſhing at Edin- 
bur gh 


tained the perfection of the analyticall art, perhaps will former edition, and alſa much amp/ifi-d4 and cxplained 


not appear difficult. But whether all that may be per- 
formed by algebraicall equations, may likewiſe be 
wrought geometrically, according to a linearye opera- 
tion, I am not able to reſolve, and therefore intreat to 
be inſtructed from you, the preſent propoſition will 
happely conduce to that ſo much defired and long 
ſought for problem, for the finding of two mean pro- 
rtionalls between two extreames given, which having 
itherto exerciſed the witte and endeavours of the moſt 
famous geometricians, I preſume would not prove un- 
worthy your paines, who by the general ſuffrages of 
all men, are deſervedly reported the ableſt mathemati- 
cian that our age knows. Sir, I have beene beho!ding 
to Mr Elias Allen for the conveyance of -this letter ; 
and if you will vouchſafe me the favour at your beſt 
leiſure to return me two or three lines in anſwere, and 
eauſe it to be left at Mr Allen's for me, I will reſt very 
thankfull for the courteſye and ever remaine 


Yours to be commanded in what I am able 


London, this preſent 
20 of June, 1642, 


Will. Price.” 


To this letter Mr Oughtred ſent tbe following anfwer. 


June 26, 1642. 
S I R, 1 
It is true that I have beſtowed ſuch vacant time as 
I could gaine from the ſtudy of divinitie, which is my 
calling, upon human knowledges ; and amongſt other, 
4 . . . . 

the mathematics; wherein the little {kill 1 have at- 
tained being compared with others of my profeſſion, 
who for the moft part, contenting themſelves only 
with their own way, refuſe to tread theſe ſalebrous 
and uneaſy pathes, maye peradventure ſeme the more. 
But now being in years and mindfull of mine end, 
and having payed dearly for my former delights both 
in my bealth and ftate, beſides the prejudice of 
ſuch who not conſidering what inceſſant labour may 
produce, recon ſoe much wanting unto me in my 
proper calling, as they think I have acquired in 
other ſciences : by which opinion not of the vulgar 
only I have ſuffered both diſreſpect and alſo hinde- 
rance in ſome {mall prefermeats I have aimed at. 1 
have therefore now learned to ſpare my ſelf, and am 
not willing to deſcend againe in arenam, and to 
ſerve ſuch ungratefull muſes. Yet, Sir, at your re- 
queſt, I have peruſed your problem, the effect where- 
of is this :* Datis, &c. 

Mr 2 complaint is juſtiſied by the following 
extract of a letter written to him ſigned W. Robinſon. 
* And I proteſt unto you ſincerely, wear I 
able as ſome, at whoſe hands you have merited ex- 
* ceedingly, (or to ſpeak more abſolutely) as able as 
willing, I would as freely give you 500 J per Ann. as 
too pence, And I cannot but be aftoniſhed at this 
© our age, wherein pelf and droſs is made their ſummum 
* benum, and the beſt parte of man, while the true orna- 
ments thereof, ſcience and knowledge, are ſo ſlighted. 
I would, I fay, it weare in my power as efficacioully as 
it is in my will, and there ſhould not paſſe many days 
ere it weare donne. I make no queſtion but my 
Lord Marſhiall (3) is very noble, and intended really 
to you; but methinkes there was ſome negle& that 
* ſo poor a favour had ſo bad ſucceſſe. Had ] intereſt 
about London (for I ſee, and indeed it is moſt con- 
* venient you ſhould not be far from thence) I would 
do my beſt, which I will do notwithſtandinge, though 
I can promiſſe nothing but my good will, which hall 
not be wanting to the utmoſt.” 

[H His houſe was filled with ſuch as came for his 
inflirufdions] Among others we have the names of 
Sir William Backhou?., Mr Stokes, Dr William Lloyd, 
Mr Arthur Haughton (4). This laſt publiſhed in 1660 
an edition of the circles of proportion and the horizontal 
inſtrument, c. both invented, and the uſes of both wwrit- 
ten in Latin by W. Oughtred, Etonenſ. Tran/lated 
into Engliſh, and ſet forth for the public benefit by 
W. F. [William Foſter] and now, by the author's con- 


ent, reviſed, corrected, and freed from all miſtake: in the 


by, A. H. Gentleman: Oxford 1660, 3% Bcbes 
home pupils, our author's name and freedom to com- 
municate brought him applications from other parts. 
To this purpoſe we have the following letter from the 
celebrated Mr John Hales of Eton, addrciſed to his 
very good friend Mr William Ostted, at his houle in 
Aldbury. | 


* Good Mr Owtred. 

* Since your being with us at Eton, I was but one 
three days abſent, and then only fell out the oppor- 
tunity of anſwering your letters, eruditas, bone Deus ! 
& perhumanas ; which by being at Oxford, I untortu- 
nately miſt. Now verilie, Sir, 1 muſt needs conteſle, 
that ſuch kindneſs, and ſo beneficiall upon fo ſmall 
acquaintance, I never receaved at the hands of any 
man, as I have at yours. Either your facility was 
great or your pains very much, who could in ſo ſhort 
a ſpace diſcharge yourſelf of ſo many queries. But 
howſoever I eſteem your courteſye above all the reit 
Amongſt all the ſolutions which you ſent me, none 
there was, which gave mee not full and ſufficient ſatis- 
faction, (and fo I perſuade my ſelf would have given 
to one of deeper {kill than my ſelf) one only ex- 
cepted, and that is coucerning the projectures of an 
oblique circle. I muſt confeile, I cannot well put 
by your demonſtration, neither indeede, to ſpeake 
plainly, do I throughly conceive of it, by reaſon, I 
doubt not, of my being unexperienced in theſe 
ſtudies. For if I wel! conceive the nature of projection, 
which I take to be nothing elſe, but the repreienta- 
tion of ſome ſhape and figure in plane accordingly as 
it appears to the eye, I ao not ſee how your conciu- 
ſion can be gocd, except it be granted, that there is 
no means to expreſs an oblique circle according as it 
appears to the eye, which is againſt your own ex- 
perience. For even in the univerſal aitrolabe, there 
is one only circle fully and circularly projected into a 
ſtrait line, all the reſt are either ellipies, or elſe figures 
drawing near unto the nature of ellipſes, compc:ed of 
arches ot circles, which I think indeed to be eilipſes. 
For if ſo be every meridian in the univerſal! planit 
phere be to bee projected as a circle, then why zre 
they not indeede ail circles; fince that the aſtrolabe is 
nothing elſe, but the projedion of all the relt of the 
meridians in the plaine of one? It I take upon me 
to diſpute with you, it is but only to learne, and 
learne I cannot of you, except I betraye my 1gnorance 
unto you: and aſſure your ſelſe I Will molt ſhametully 
confets it-unto you, that I may receave information 
from you. But I would not wiſh you to trouble 
yourſelt about this buſineſs, for I am now upon going 
to Oxford, not to return to fiaie, till about twelve or 
fourteen daies before Chriſtmas, about which tyme [ 
underſtand by your father you are purpoſed to be 
here. For that private matter about which you 
wrote, I confeſs I muſt have thought more upon it, 
than ever I did in my life, but what the reaſons are 
why I remaine irreſolute, I will chroughly acqua int 
you when I can ſpeake with you. You ſhall receave by 
your manne your little Compendium of Triangles, by 
which I muſt confeſſe, I have found my ſelle much 
eaſed. And now what is it that I can return you for 
all theſe exceeding curteſies ? But I dont love to com- 
pliment; and it I miſtake you not, you do not 
expect it. I praie let me bee remembred tho' un- 
knowne to Mrs Owirede ; and fo commending ny 
love unto you, I commit you w God. 


Your true, plaine 


and loving friend 


From Eton College this , 
ch of Ofiober: 1616. Jo. Hales. 

A ſcholar of Mr Hales's genius and modeſty, does 
more than recompenſe the trouble of informing him. 
In ſuch a cale it may be truly ſaid, that it is more 
pleaſant to give than to receive. His miſtake lay in miſ- 
apprehending®the nature of projection, wherein the 
cucles on the ſphere are not drawn ſo as they appear 
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burgh his Mirifict Logarithmorum Canonis Deſcriptio, ejuſque uſus in utraque Trigonometria, 
&c. it preſently fell into the hands of Mr Briggs, then Geometry-Reader of Greſham- 


to the eye, but as they appear upon a plain, interſeing 
at right argles the viſual rays, in proceeding from the 
eye to the circumference of the circle on the globe, 
the eye being placed at the end of the diameter. But 
Mr Oughtred was not always ſo happy; on the contrary, 
he was ſometimes made to feel the greatneſs of his 
fame by the heavineſs of the tax laid upon it, as will 
appear by the following letter. 


To the worſhipfull my very lovinge friende Mr 
Owtreade. 


«: Worthy Sir, | 

If yow be at leaſure from your harveſt affaires, I 
would once moore defier your helpe in trying the 
« concluſion of the quadrature of the circle. By deepe 
* conſideration of the 4th chapter of Ezechiel, I doe 
finde a manifeſt figure of declaring of the quadrate 
thereof, with all the circumitances. The prophet is 
« willed to take a tile, or (as the word in the Hebrew 
« beareth) album, a wight table, abacum, or paper; and 
to wright thereon the name of the city Hicruſalem, 
* which fignifieth the doctrine or viſion of concorde : 
and it fitteth to the purpoſe of a circle made to ac- 
* corde With a right line, betweene whom ther hath 
* alwaies been unreconcileable warr. The name Hie- 
* ruſalem ED3WNY containeth accordinge to the com- 
mon wrighting 1146; but I finde alſo a ſecrett 
« wrighting thereof in this manner DSUMND that is 
« 80 moore added, and maketh the whole number 
* 12:25. And the wordes which follow, dabis ſuper 
eam obſidionem, £edificabis turrim, fundes aggerem, 
* dabis exercitus, pones arietes in eircuitu, written in the 
Hebrew, and the whole number of conſonants and 
* yowels put together of theſe words maketh the ſame 
* number of 1226. And according to the common 
* ſenſe of theſe wordes it ſigniſiethe manifeſtly, a Nudy 
of attaining the knowledge of the ſecrett thereof. He 
is bidden firit to fl:c>e upon his left ſide 390 dayes, 
and to beare the inquity of Ifracl ; which fignifieth 
the ſuppoſing of th+: quadrature to be triple of that 
number, Which is a figure of the iniquity of Iſrael, 
* as that number is unequall to the circle. Then he 1s 
* willed to ſleep on his right fide fourty dayes, and to 
* beare the iniquity of Juda. The wordes gaadraginta 
dies in the Hebrew (detrafting the number of the 
« vowels from conſonants) make 2479, Which is the 
diameter given by the firſt operation, and is notwith- 
* {tanding unequail, though leſſe ſv than the former. 
* He is alſo bidden to take an yron grate to putt be- 
« (weene him and the citty, that is the ſquare of fevens 
* mace in the manner of a grate, as a meſolabium be- 
* tween the circle which is beſieged, and the right 
* line which is brought into it. Then he is com- 
* manded to go about the ſiege, and not to ſtirr to the 
* examining ot the fraction, before he hath perfected and 
got e over the 390 partes. Alſo he is willed to take 
* certaine puls, and to make a breade of them for the 
number of the dayes 390. By which is meant the 
* compoſition of all thoſe wordes together into one 
* ſentens, which ſignify in the Hebrew, the drawing of 
a line of ſyphers ; and the number of the line is expreſ- 
* ſed by the weight of the water, which he is to drink, 
that is one 6 partof an hin which is 1 2, the hin contain- 
* ing 72. Afterwards he is willed to cutt the hayre of 
* his head and bearde: the two wordes containe the 
beginning of the fraction of 653, after the 6 place 
* 31. 141592{ 653. He is allo to divide them into 
three equall parts, and to caſt all of them away, ſave 
* only a little part, and that is one unitt, and yet of 
* that to caſt away ſomewhat. That little reſidew, 
wich mull tand in the 7 place, is fignified by an in- 


ward reading to be _ for the unities are ſuppoſed to 


be zo a peece. So that in the 7 place, it ſeemeth 
the ſtay ſhould be of fractions to come to an ende, 
that the whole proportion of this diameter 390 to the 


circle 1226, ſhould be 3 141592 2 which cutteth 


7 minus . 


© between 6 plus in 


the ſeventh place. Now the rea- 


ſon which moreth me to hoape for ſomewhat out of 


college 


* this place is, that it is evident, that the way of Ar-. 
* chimedes and Ceulin can never poſſibly come io an 
ende in the operation to make a certaine ſtay. For 
* their ground being the multiplication of an inſcript 
* figure, by his polygones to come to the nature of a 
circle, it can never be effected. For the laſt polygon 
* figure which can be imagined, muſt be compounded 
* of right lines which part two angles. Therefore 
* thoſe lines may be again divided into leſſer without 
end, according to the rules of philoſophy : therefore 
* they muſt always end between p/us and minus. More- 
* over, ſuppoſe the tre proportion of the circle weare | 
g — ＋ 4 by God, it muſt of neceſſity be either 
* lefle than Ceulin's, or equal, or moore. If it be 
© lefſe or equall it can't be [the tre one] becauſe theſe 
« proportions are defective from the periphery, as 
may be proved demonitratively. Againe, if it ex- 
* ceed an unittie, it cannot be [the tre proportion] 
* by the ſame demonſtration. I herefore of neceſlity 
it muſt exceede Ceulin's, wherſoever it ſhould chance 
* to fall, and yet not an unite. Therefore this is my 
* defier, that you would take fo much paynes for me, 
as to trye, whether by Algebra it be poſſible to over- 
* throwe this ſuppoſition of the perfect proportion 


* abovenamed. For whereas Ceulin hath 1828 in 
the ſeven place, the unite being ſuppoſed to be a 
denary, this diviſion of the unite into thirty, cutteth 
a middle betweene 18 which is as 6 and 21 which is 
as 7. And whereas mention was made of a meſola- 
bium in the ſquare of {eavens, I find this uſe thereof, 
that the ſquare of ſcavens containing 1_6 latera 175 
a part, and in all in the 49 places 1225 ; ther is but 
one unite differens from the circle 1226, which is 
reconciled by adding of 20 days to every one of the 
16 fides of the ſquar, being ſuppoſed to conſiſt of 
yeares; Which fraction making 3 20 dayes, is in groſſe 
taken for a year. So that altho every fide, conũiſting 
of 175 yeares and 20 dayes, be heterogeneall in 
things from the ſemidiameter of 390 yeares, it is ho- 
mogenea!l in number. And I finde that the life of 
Abraham, which was 175 whole yeares, contayned 
20 dayes over, as I can demonſtrate by a ſecrett 
readinge. So that this formall reconciliation not 
reall, of the {quare of ſeavens unto the circle of 1226, 
is made by adding of a 2z0 to the making of a juſt 
proportion to become thereby a figure of the quadra- 
ture of 390 to 1226, by adding the fraction of 20 in 
the 7 place. But to leave all queſtions which may 
ariſe about the premiſſes, I only deſire you would try, 
if by Algebra you may ditprove this determinate 


fraction of — in the ſeyenth place, for the juſt pro- 


portion of the diameter 390 unto 1226. For Ceulin's 
* operation doth not infringe it, for all his ſubalterne 
* fractions added to the 6 place in the ſcale, doth not 


| i : 20 
amount to another unite, that it ſhould exceede _ 


* and his operation onely proceedeth by proportion, 
* thatas 39012479 maketh the proportion 3 C141 592, 
© 03901 347921 maketh the proportion 3 |_14159265, 
and ſo proceedeth by the way of proportion conti- 
* nually to come to a leſſer fraction, 

* I entreat you moit earneſtly, that ſo ſoone as your 
© Jeiſure will ſerve, you will take pain herein, and 
* ſend me the operation, which you make. For al- 
* though it ſeemeth to me, that ther being no meſola- 
* bium known, which may be as a logicall medium to 
« prove or diſprove this propoſition, ſaving only the 
method of Ceulin which cannot do it; yet I defire- 
to be ſatisfied by your experiens, not by my owne 
* gueſſe. And ſo wiſhing you all happines, I reſt 


Your moſt loving friend 
Wm. Alabaſter.” 


Goldſmithes Alley in 
Red-Crofle-Street the 
27th of Auguſt, 1633. 


Among all the rare myſteries of the Jewiſh Cabala, 
I do not remember that any adept therein had ſmelt 
out this of ſquaring the circle before Mr Alabaſter. 
This letter is certainly a curiofity, viewed either in the 


light 


3281 


3282 


(% Wood's Ath. conſulted Mr 
Oron. Vol. I. 


col. 
odit, 


|, _ s 
1 a * 


about this time [G; and, in 


AUG HT R E D. 


in London z and that gentleman forming a deſign to perfect bis Lordhip's plan, 
htred upon it (), who probably wrote his treatiſe of Trigonometry 
proſecuting the ſame ſubject, he invented, not many years 


. 4 
s. 2 2 , N N 3 9 N * 1 
- 9 — r- * * . 


— after, an inſtrument, which he called the Circles of Proportion. This was publiſhed at 
the ſame time and upon the ſame occaſion with the horizontal abovementioned. All ſuch 
ueſtions in Arithmetic, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Navigation, as depended upon 
ple and compound proportion, might be wrought by it; and it was the firſt ſliding- 


8 of a cabaliftical of mathematical production. 
The unfathomable depth of the firſt — _— 
amazing, with the unmeaſurable ſhallowneſs of the 
latter. Nothing indeed but ocular demonſtration 
could make it credible, that any one ſhould know Van 
Ceulin's number 31_14159265, &c. and be acquainted 
with the operation or manner of it's production, and 
acknowledge that it continually comes to a leſſer frac- 
tion, ſhould yet be ſo totally loſt in the profundities 
of cabaliſtic ſcience, as not ſee that it did infringe 
his pretended demonſtration, fince the decimal fraction 
1141592653, &c. in infinit. muſt needs be leſſer than 


L141592 55 L 1415926666 in infinit. and conſe- 


quently 3 L141 592 — muſt needs exceed the true or 


exact proportion of the diameter to the circumference : 
Accordingly we do not find that Mr Oughtred thought 
this addreſs worthy his notice, notwithſtanding he 
eſteemed the ſubje& of the quadrature not unworthy of 
further enquiries. As appears by his anſwer to the 
following letter inſcribed thus. 


* To the Reverend and much honoured friend Mr 
Oughtred. 


SIR, 


* By the ſmall yet favourable converſation you have 


© been pleaſed ſometymes heretofore to beſtow upon 
mee, I am encouraged to requeſt as much more thereof 
as your other occaſions and ſtudyes of greater moment 
© may (att leaſt miſſively if not perſonally) permitt ; 
* and for an entrance into ſuch intercourſe, I make 
my ſelf an object to your further courteſye, intreat- 
0 —— your exchange of a paper may returne mee 2a 
_— 


tion of the moſt material uſes, whereunto an ex- 


* a& quadrature of a circle is appliable, therewithal to 
«* refreſh my late hard ſtudy and labour to attayne an 
ability to expoſe before the authoritie of your judg- 
* ment an infailible demonſtration thereof, when with 
* convenience and privacy your defirable preſence 


© ſhall comfort and honour 


Your friend in aſſured affection 
and ſubmiſſive 
Reverend ſervant, 
Robert Keylway.“ 
To this Mr Oughtred wrote the following anſwer. 
Worthy Sir, 


London OQob. 
26, 1645. 


© There was indeed left at my houſe a letter divers 


days after the date thereof, but I neither knew by 
* whom it was brought, neither was there any direc- 
tion, whither I ſhould returne my anſwere. Beſides 
© I have had ſhewd unto me divers overtures of ſuch as 
© have attempted that myſtery of art, that have in 
trial failed. And we know that Orontius, and Joſeph 
« Scaliger, and Longomontanus, great maſters in that 
* ſcience, have rather made demonſtration of their he- 
* roical endeavour, than of the —_— they propoſed. 
And to ſay the truth, I have bel 

* infeaſible, becauſe altho* no doubt there may be a 


« righte line equal to a circulare, yet they being hete- - 


* rogeneous, ther cannot in art be any due compariſon 
* betweene them ; for comparatio is entorum. We 
* have out of Archimedes's grounds by Van 
« Ceulen and his follower Willebroorde Snellius, ſoe nere 
© an equation of a right line to a nicetie, that if the 
whole univerſe were ſand there would not be the 
© difference of one graine, and yet we cannot ſay the 
exact quadrature is by them delivered. Neyther will 
* it ſerve to thoſe yet undiſcovered uſes, which the 


the diſquifition is frated 


rule 


c and genuine equation (ſuch as I conceive it 
* muſt be) will no doubt afforde ; as namely the men- 
* ſaration of ſegments of circles, ſpheres, cylinders, and 
* cones, with the fraf/a thereof; the ſolution of the 
Y lems in the ſecond book of Archimedes de ſpbera 
c cylindro, which now are only ſoluble by cubical 
© equations ; the meaſuring of 17 & arbeli and 
* other figures compoſed either of right lines and 
* circles, or of different circles, all which would be 
* moſt excellent diſcoveries, and plus ultras in art. 
And I ſhould alſo thence expect a facile and ready 
* way for the proportion of ſubtenſes in a circle to their 
* circumferences. Theſe and many other abſtruſe ady:a, 
* hitherto almoſt deſpaired of, may I ſuppoſe by your 
* magiſterial invention tanquam Mercarii caduceo, bs 
© ſet open. Sir, this is the effect of all I am able to 
* anſwer to your defire, unleſs I more fully knew the 
* manner of your way. I ſpeake this the rather, and 
* am induced to a better confidence of your perfor- 
* mance, by reaſon of a new geometric analytical art 
or practice found out by one Cavalieri an Italian, of 
which above three years fince, I receaved information 
* by a letter from Paris, wherein was prelibated only a 
* ſmall taſte thereof, yet ſo that I divine great enlarge- 
* ment of the bounds of the mathematical empire will 
* enſue, I was then very defirous to ſee the author's 
* own book, while my ſpirits were more free ard light- 
* ſome, but I could not gett it in France. Since being 
more ſtept into yeares, daunted and broken with the 
* ſufferings of theſe diſaſtrous times F, I muſt con- 
tent myſelf to keep home, and not put out to any 
* foraine diſcoveries. Thus with thankful acknowledge 
ment of your ſo noble favour, to deigne me worthy 
* the communication of ſuch a fecret, I reſt ready to 
0 _ you all ſervice, which may be within the power 
« 


Your humble ſervant, 
the true honourer of your wo th, 
W. O.“ 
[G] Probably drew mh his trigonometry about this 


time.) This is collected from the method of that 
treatiſe which is ſeen in the title, as follows: Trigons- 


- metria, hoc eft modus computandi trianguloram latera & 


angles ex Canone Mathematico traditus & demonſflratus, 
una cum tabulis finuum; tangentium, & ſerantium, c. 
It is evidently formed upon the plan of Lord Neper's 
canon, but as Mr Oughtred could not be ignorant that 
his intimate friend Mr Briggs had undertaken to com- 
plete his deſign. and applied himſelf at this time wholly 
to it; therefore, this treatiſe of our author's ſeems to 
have been wrote only for bis own uſe. Mr Briggs's 
ſcheme being, after his death, compleared by Mr Gelli- 
brand, Aſtronom. Prof. at Greſh. Here then we ſee 
abundant reaſon, why our author ſhould not readily 
yield to the intreaties of ſeveral gentlemen his ſcholars, 
who (Mr Lloyd (5) tells us) did not without much ado 
il with him to have it publiſhed. It came out in 
the year 1657 ; and a tranſlation of it was printed at 
London the ſame year, in 4to. with this title, Trigons- 
metrie; or the manner of calculating the fides, and 
angles 7 triangles, by the mathematical canon, demos - 
William Oughtred, Etonenſ. What ue have 
here advanced, ſeems to be farther confirmed by a 
letter ſeat to Mr Oughtred, from which the following 
extract is taken. I have procured your Trigonometrie 
to be written over in a fair hand, which wheo finiſhed, 
I will ſend you, to know if it be according to your 
mind ; for I intend (fince you were pleaſed to give your 
aſſent) to endeavour to print it with Mr Briggs his tables, 
and ſo ſoon as I can get the Pruten'c tables, I will turn 
thoſe of the ſunne and moon, and ſend them to you 
ſigned, Richazsd Stokes. 


\ « 
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+ This com- 
pl-in? of our zu- 
thor ſeems ta 
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ly's rem ir Mens 
tone d iu the text. 


(5) Memoirs, 
ubi ſupra, 
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(7 This ſere ce 
as to inſtru 
the Earl of 
Arundel's ſon, 
for which pur 
peſe his Lordſhip 
had ſet apart a 
chamber in bis 
own houſe at 
ndon. Dedi- 
e'jon of 
Clavit. mm 
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rule that was projected 


[H] Gives the AA 
In the apolegetical epiſtle cited above (6), Mr Oug 
confeſſes he had not ſo good a claim againſt all men 
for the circles of proportion, as for his horizontal in- 


ia ſtrument, tho againſt Mr Delamain, he had , * the ho- 


nour of the invention (ſays he) next to the Lord of 
* Merchiflon, and our Maſter Briggs, belongeth (if 1 
* have not been wrongly informed) to Maſter Gunter, 
* who expoſed their numbers upen a fireight line ; which 
being once done, was there any ſuch maſterie to bring 
* the ſame line about a circle? and what doth this new 
© in nt (call it the circles of ion or call it 
the ring, or what other name you lift ) ought elſe, but 
only bowe or infle# Mafler Gunter's line or roler? 
The manner how I fell upon it was thus: I have in 
my ſtudy and practice of the Mathematicks, been not 
a little converſant in calculation. And that I might 
both facilitate the labour and try the work, I invented 
many ſolerties and compendiations in logiſtica for the 
one, and framed divers kinds of inſtruments and me- 
chanical practices for the other; that when I ſhould 


* find the rmance in both ways not to diſagree, 
* 1 might be aſſured of my juſt diligence in numerary 
* computation. Among r inſiruments I much liked 


the ſame line or ruler ; only this defe 1 found, that it 
required many times too great a pair of compaſſes, 
ich would be hard to open, apt to ſlip, and trouble- 
* ſome for uſe. I therefore firſt deviſed to have another 
* ruler with the former, and ſo by ſetting and applying 
* one to the other, I did not only take away the uſe of 
compaſſer, but alſo made the worde much more eaſy and 


my hand, but only the glancing of my fight, and with 
one poſition of the rulers, an view of mine eye, ſee 
not one onely, but the manifold proportions incident 
unto the queſtion intended. B.t yet this facility alſo 
wanted not ſome difficulty, eſpecially in the line of 
tangents, when one arch was in the former mediety of 
the quadrant, and the other in the latter; for in tl is 
caſe it was needfull, that either one ruler muſt be as 
long againe as the other ; or elſe that 1 muſt uſe an 
inverſion of the ruler, or regre/fion. By this confide- 
ration 1 firfl of all ſaw, that if thoſe lines upon both 
rulers were inflected into circles, that of the tangents 
being in both doubled, and that theſe two circles ſhould 
move one upon another, they with a ſmall thread in 
the center to direct the fight would be ſufficient with 
incredible and wonderful facility to worte all queſtions 
of trigonometrie, both right lined and ſpherical and 
according to this my ſpeculation, above twelve years 
agoe, 1 with mine own hand made me two ſuch circles, 
which I have uſed ever fince as my occaſions required. 
In the long vacation 1630, 1 ſhewed both the rulers 
and the circle to William Forfter ſomewhat prematurely 
then (for the defire I had to lead him on the right 
way of art I intended) at my parſonage houſe, as in 
his epiſtle before his tranſlation he doth himſelf teſtify. 
10 whom exhorting me to publiſh them, I ſaid I 
would not appear to the world in ſuch toyes; but if 
hee would take the paines to tranſlate ſome rules 
I had written, into Engliſh, we would beſtow upon 
Elias Allen (if hee ſhall think they may be benificial 
to him) both theſe circies of proportion, and alſo 
another inftrument conſiſting of two half circles, moſt 
plainly and eafily giving the phæreſes of the 
planets according to the theory of Copernicus (which 
1 have had fairly drawne with mine one hand above 
theſe twenty yeares) which might be ſet upon the 
other fide of the plate, and would together make up 
the moſt complete inſtrument for all aſtronomie that 
ever yet to my knowledge came forth. And of this 
intire inſtrument, at my coming up to London in 
Michaelmas term following to attend my ſervice (7), 
I did accordingly make e free 3 to _ 
Allen by the engagement of my promiſe.” . . . In 1636. 
There — wh at London, 1. 870. Our author's 
deſcription, and uſe of the double horizontal diall. And 
in 1652, at the end of the Eogliſh edition, of H. Van 
Etten's Mathematical Recreation, printed at London, 
there was publiſhed a tract entitled he deſcription of the 
double berizantal diall, whereby not only the boar of the 
day is D, but 40% the meridian lins is found: and 
VOL. V. No. 274 | 
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expedite, when I ſhould not at all need the motion of 
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O0 UGH TR E D. 
for thoſe uſes, as well as that of gauging. However, Mr 
red modeſtly diſclaimed any extraordinary merit in it, and next to Lord N 
Mr Briggs expreſaly gives the honour of the invention to Mr Edmund Gunter 
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I In 

1631, 
BS 


aftronomical queflions, which may be done by the 


globe, are refobved. Invented and written by William 


Oughtred. In the year 1642, he received ſome hints 
for improving this inſtrument in a letter, the extract 
of which relating to this ſubjeQ, is as follows. 
* Amongſt other inſtraments (which are good helps but 
* ill maſters) why might you not be perſuaded to pub- 
* liſh the deſcription of that mentioned by you clſe- 
* where, for the ready ſupputation of the places of the 
* planets as a backſide to your double horizontal, which 
* though particular, might in its chiefeſt uſe of finding 
* the meridian line be made (as I think) generally by 
* fixing it ona moveable foot, and then being elevated or 
* depreſſed according to the different elevation of the 
* pole, and turned about at the fame angle, till the 
double ſhadow point out the ſame hour, landing thus 
in the meridian, be made uſe of for the protraction of 
the houre-lines, upon any plaine without reſpe& had 
to its ſituation, by a thread paſſing from the center of 
* the horizontal diall thro' the interſection of the hour 
* ſpaces, continued to any plain whatſoever. —ſfigned 
John Twyſden.” 

In the treatiſe of the circles of proportion, Chap. ix. 
concerning gauging. our author (if it be his) has in- 
ſerted a tart reprebenfion of Mr Gunter, who (ſays be) 
in his ſecond book of the Croſs ſtaffe, cap iv. pretend- 
ing to ſhew the manner of gauging wine · veſſel, beginneth 
with theſe words: The 2 which are here meaſured, 
are ſuppoſed to be cylinders, or redaced into cylinders 
by taking the meine between the diameter at the head, 
and the diameter at the bounge after the uſual manner. 
And according to this ſuppofition he teacheth to find a 


gauge point, for a = = _ in that his * 
words are cautelous, we 


cylindrical veſſel. 
maſt a little examin them; for if his way be true, my 
rule before ſet downe tho” grounded upon demonſtration, 
cannot ſtand. Well then, that reduction of a wine- 
veſſel into a cylinder, is either true or falſe, if it be 
true, what need thoſe ambiguities of veſſels, which are 
bere meaſured, and are ſuppoſed to be, Qc. after the 
uſual manner ? If falſe why is it not noted, but de- 
livered as a rule to confirm an errour, and what mean- 
eth the meane between the diameter at the head, and 
the diameter at the bounge? Is it the meane arithmeti- 
call or geometricall If it be the firſt. I ſay that 
the veſſel cannot truely be reduced to a cylinder by 
ſuch a meane diameter. For ſeeing it is moſt apparent, 
that ſuch a veſſel is greater in the middle, than at the 
ends, the boords or ſides thereof, ſhall from the middle 
to the ends goe either freight, and ſo the veſſel ſhall as 
before, I ſaid, and is commonly taken for a truth, be 2 
ſpheroides having the two ends equally cut off. If it 
be conſidered as two ſegments of cones : the meaſure by 
that meane diameter or middle ſection is quite falſe, as 
hath been demonſtraced in the former chapter, ſe&. 16, 
17, and will be given leſs than the true content, al- 
though the fides go ſtreight: much more then, if the 
fides go arching ; for that convexneſſe muſt needs yield 
a greater capacity. And therefore in neither can that 
manner of gauging be true. Againe, if the meant 
diameter be underitood to be the mean proportional 
between the two diameters it is much more falſe, for 
berween any two numbers, the meane geometricall, 
is leſſe than the arithmetical. In this remark our 
author indirectly recommends his own improvement of 
the gauging· rod. concerning which Sir Charles Caven- 
diſhe writes to him thus: I thank you for your little 
* book, but eſpeciallie for the waie of calculating the 
« diviſions of your gauging rod. I wiſh both for theyr 
* owne ſakes and yours, that the citizens were as 
capable of the acutenes of this invention, as they are 
commonly greedie of gaine, and then I doubte not 
but they would give a better recompenſe, than I doubt 
now they will. Upon the whole it appears, that 
the invention of the fliding-rule, was owing to Mr 


proportion, was deſervedly admired at that time: 
concerning which, Mr W. Robinſon in the letter 


above cited, writes to him as follow. * I am glad 
« you have peruſed Sne/lizs, who indeed mo 
© exceedingly ; and I thought in the readinge of him. 
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1631, our author publiſhed at London, in a ſmall oftavo, Aritbmeticæ in Numeris © Lee. 
ciebus Inftitutio : que tum Logiſtice tum Aua yticæ atqre totins Mathemalice Clreis [I. 
Ai Harriot was Vieta having diſcovered the method of Specious Arithmetic, and publiſhing it in 1599, 
publifed in the Mr Oughtred, in this performance, made ſeveral remarkable improvements thercih; 

_ particularly he gave an eaſy and general rule for the ſolution of quadratic equations, which 
— ſo compleat, as not to admit of being farther perfected, and has been trunſcribed with- 


time. See Wal- Out any alteration in the elementary treatiſes of Algebra ever ſince (). In an introductury 


lis's Hiſtory of 
Algebra. 


(g) See his Al- 


(6) Sir late 


Newton, in his 


niverſalis, and 


lately in Mr 


* a more exact way (if inſtruments and artiſts be both 
* exaQ) could not poſſibly bee taken, than by ar.gies 
© taken with a very lardge quadrant, and fo great an 
« artiſt and logiſticke as Sne//ius was. Upon your 
letter I borrowed your rewe booke, {but I intend to 
* take your courteſye offer of one of them from Mr 
Allen) ard find your way pag. 23, to be exceeding 
* good (and indeed a curioas good waye) but why in 
your letter you ſhould-rather wiſhe the plaine table 
I do not ſee; yert I confeſſe my ignorance therein, 
being only a book ſpeculator (ſuch is the condition of 
my life) and no practitioner, becauſe I am reſtrained, 
may well hide the reaſon from me, and therefore do 
I ſubmitt. In aſfigninge of a degree, I find this dif- 
ference betwixt you and Snellius, that he makes a 
degree to contain 353325 F, Englith feete, you 
only 351120; the difference is 2185 , which 
though not much in a whole degree, yet I marvaile 
how it ſhould happen betwixt two ſuch good artiſts. 
The way by the height of a hill and a tangent, which 
is Mauroly cus's way, I did not propoſe as to rel) e 


« 
« 
« 
4 
« 
vo 
« 
— 
tions to be exact, I thought to try the earth's diame 
ter being already given, and the height of a hill alſo 
ſuppoſe to be 7920 feete that is a mile and + ia the 
perpendicular (a height heigh enough), yett it will not 
«* hict, but eyther varyeth the angle at the center, or 
the diameter given by Snellius ; yet I dare not diſ- 
* truſt Sneilivs his way, it is ſo demonſtrative. Your 
* booke of navigation delighteth me exccedingly, and 
] doubt not but to finde in it (for my time of peruſal 
© hath yett beene but ſhorte) the way of the ſhipp ex- 
* ally taught and ſome things extraordinary, ſceinge 
© as I perceive you have reade Snellius his Typhus Ba- 
* gawus, Which was the beſt (that I had reade) betore 1 
* reade yours; and ſecinge you have layde open ſo much 
of the arte alreadye, I could wiſhe wee might fre a 
* Typhus Aldeburienfis come from the Archimedes there- 
of, for verily 1 thinke omne bonum mathematicum 
may come from thence, if ſo you pleaſe.” In 
the ſame letter, Mr Robinſon makes ſome remarks upon 
trigonometry which is the ſubject of the 13th chapter 
| of the circles of proportion. * As you have brought a 
= - * ſymbolicall kinde of expreſſion (d hich is verye neate 
ö and good) and wiſhe alſo that the decimall fraction 
weare common (and if the decimall integer weare 
brought in alſo, but that it would make ſhrewde 
havock among the tables, extant to divide a whole 
circle into ten) it would be eaſye ; but if the div iſion 
remaininge which is now currant, I would have 
-© Snellius his names of complementum and refiduum 
: brought in; the one beinge data peripherie ad qua- 
* drantem differentia; the other, exceſſus ſemicirculi ad 
| * datam peripheriam ; ſmall things I conteſſe, yet pro- 
per and diftint: whereas, complimentum and ſemicir- 
© culum is a circumlocution, and it is better, that diſ- 
* tin thinges, have Ciſlin& names. I am not ignorant 
chat yourſelfe hath given a touch of this pag. 94. ch. 
<* xiii. of your trigonometrie, but the word exce/5 you 
© ſeem to uſe in a different ſenſe.” 
III] Publiſhed in a ſmall Octavo, Arithmetice —— 
Inflitutio—que—clavis t; About the year 1623, 
the Earl of Arundel living then at Weſt Horlely, though 


„c 


N 


Aan to the Cla- Qughtred to inftrut his ſon Lord William Howard in 
| wx, cd. uſt, the Mathematicks (8), The Clavis was firſt drawn up 


- ' * I Ws 


* — - 


upon it in practice; but ſuppoſing Snellius his obſerva-, 


en Ser the dedi- he afterwards bought a houſe at Aldbury, ſent for Mr 


inſticution, his deſign did not carty him to conſider equations of a higher order in the 
ſame view; notwithſtanding ſome obſervations which ke made here concerning them, led 
Dr Wallis (g) to the invention of a like formula for the reſolution of cubics. In general, 
beben, chop. 4% there were found to be ſo many excellent theorems, ſeveral of which were entirely new, 
both in Algebra and Geometry, comprized in this little manual, that it was univerſaily 
Aer. eſtet med, both at home and abroad, as a ſurprizingly rich cabinet of mathematical trta- 

ſures, of which the author had the pleafure to receive ſeveral teſtimonics in letters addrelled 
Macaurin's Al- to himſelf [X J. The general plan of it has been ſiace followed by the very beſt authors 
— priares ia upon the ſubject (; but Mr Oughtred, it mult not be denied, alſtcted a brevicy winch 


. WaA3 


for the uſe of this young nobleman. In the preface 
to the third edition, our author explains his own deſigu 
and method, in very elegant Latin, as follows. * Cen- 
* ſcripſe olim in familia illuſtriſima nuper Comitis Arun- 
* deli & Saurrie, cum ex filiis ejus alteri in diſciplinir 
* Mathematicis exponendis de/ervierim, or dinem quendam, 
© qui mibi ad myſleria mathematica widebatur appoſiti/- 
* femus, ut ſtudioforum qui ipſum ſeculuri ſunt animi 
* [cientits illis, non leviter & ſuper ficie tenus tingantur, 
* ſed intime & radicitus imbuantur, hunc meum ordinem 
* miltorum virorum doctorum, maxime wero nobili{imi 

i/lius eruditiſſimiq; Dni Caroli Cavendiſh, hortatu in 
publicum ſub titulo Clavis Mathematice primo emi. 
Tratatus quidem ille, non methods ( ficut vulgo fit) 
* ſynthelica fer theoremata atque problemata lande wer- 
* borum ambitu deſcriptus, ſed via inventionis ar ie 
& ita ut tota fit quaſi demonſtratia contizua nexibus 
* firmiſſimis compaginata ) & non tom werbis quam re 
* rum ſpeciebus depictus, primo ade di ficultatem pe- 
* perit in multis, qui forma tradendi inaſitata territt, 
* chimeram aut ſphyngem aliquam imaginabantur ; we. 
* rum ft quis prejudicit hæc terriculamenta arſpernatur, 

attente præſentigue anima hanc diam ingrediatur, fn 
videbit maxime facilem & conſricuam. Mang ue (po- 
croſus hic atque fymbalicus modus nec memoriam verb? 
rum multiplicitate tarquet, net phantafium re an will 
* tarum comparatione, atque dijudicatione onerat ac dif. 
* trahit; ſed operationis atque argumintationis tytins 
« proceſſum conſpeclui reprajentans ; thearema denique 
* profert non uni tanium genti inte Ligenaum, jed au 
* quotquot ſunt ubique terrarum nationum ling ul ( mod? 
de notis (9, conjlet ) efferendum.” 

Animi quidem met ſenſus & wvotum tum in prima cla vis 
mee formatione, tum in ſecunda limatiane five potias 
nova fab! icatione ſuit, ut matheſers Pudicfts guafi Ariad 
nes filum forrigerem, quo ad intima harum Kientiarum 
adyta deducantur, Q ad oftimos antiquifſimoſque authores 
Euclidem, Archimedem, Appollonium Pergzum, magnum 
illum geomet; am, Diophantum ac religuos facilius peni- 
ti ſque inteiligendos dirigantur ; eorumgue non propaſitio- 
nes modo addiſcant, quod plerijque Mathematicis ſcienti.e 
quaſi culmen ej & fafiigium ; ſed etiam percipiant qua /0- 
lertia, qui us ©quotionum, interfretalicnium, comparatio- 
num, reduionum, conver fionam, atque diſquifitionum moit- 
minions, pr iſci #//i heroes ſcientiam banc pulcherrimar or- 
naverint, au*01int, invenerint.—lle proceeds to(10; ce 
clare the method he took in inventing the materials 
from v/hich the Clavis is compiled; aud concludes thus, 
Hiuc tandem non nift plurimorum annorum uſu atque 
experientia præceptorum illa qualijcungue ſeges emer/it 

LX] Teflimonies in letters addreſſed to himſelf.) Mir 
William Gaſcoigne, in a letter to our author, dated 
from Middleton, near Leeds {in Yorkſhice] Decem- 
ber 2d, 1640; writes thus: 


Sir, 

Amongſt the mathematical rarities theſe times have 
afforded, there are none of that ſmall number I (a late 
intruder into theſe ſtudies) have yet viewed, which: io 
fully demo iſtrates their author's great abilities as, your 
Clavis, not richer in augmentation than valuable for 
contraction. | 

How much it was eſteemed abroad, the author was 
informed in the following letters. Mr Charles Caven- 
diſhe concludes his letter above cited (11) thus. He [Mr 


| Deragd] writes alſo that your Clavis is in great eftima- 
| ; ; tion 
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tion amongſt the Mathematicians at Paris. dated Well - 
beck, Feb. 11, 1635. 95 

Mr John Twylden, in his letter cited in the fame re- 
mark, addreſſes himſelf in theſe words : 


* © Worthie Mr Oughtred, 

* The profil formerly received by the firſt edition 
« of your Clavis Mathematica, as alfo from your other 
« workes, made me not ignorant what might be expec- 
ted from your pen, which, with the character he re- 
* ceived from yours and my noble friend Sir Charles 
« Cavendiſh, then at Paris, of your ſecond edition of 
the ſame piece, made me at my return to England, 
© ſpeedily to get, and diligently peruſe the fame. 
Neither truly did I find my expectation deceived, 
© having with admiration often coulr!ered how it was 
« poſſible, (even in the hardeſt things of Geometry) to 
deliver ſo much matter in ſo few words; yet with 
* ſuch demonſfrative clearneſſe and perſpicuity ; and 
bath often put me in mind of learned Merſennus his 
* judgment (ſince dead) of it, that there was more 
matter comprehended in that little book, than in 
« Diophantus and all the Ancients. Sir, as | hold it 
© below an ingenuaus ſpirit to flatter where worth is 
not, ſo do | think little leſs than robbery to keep 
back from you the knowledge of that eſtimation is 
* put upon your perſon and book, in forrain parts ; 
« which, | wiſh heartily might ſerve as an encourage- 
ment to ſet you forward in the publication of things 
« of the like nature; of which (as I heare) you are 
not unfurniſhed : that putting together all done by 
« you, both in the Latine and Engliſh tongue, the two 
moſt fimous ſciences of Geometry and Aſtronomv, 
both for ſolid preceptꝭ, and inſtramettal practice, 

might receive {for the honour of our nation) from 
* yours, more than from one hand whatſoever.“ cated 
Feb. 18, 1649-50. 

[III] Feand t:0 cloſe for breinners ] This remark is 
juſtthed by the following letters ſent to the author upon 
that ſubject. 

In a letter cited above, dated jure 11th, Mr Robin- 
ſon writes to Mr Oughrred concert iag his Clavis thus: 
I ſhall longe exceedinglye till I ſee your Clavis turn- 
ed into a picklack ; and I befeech you inlardg it and 
* explaine it what you can, for we ſhall not need 10 
* fear either tautology or ſuperfluity ; you are natu- 
* rally conciſe, and your cleare judgment makes you 
* both methodical and pithye; and your analytical 
Way is indecd the only way.” 

In another letter dated Lincolne, July 2, 1636; 
Mr Robinſon writes to Mr Oughtred purely upon this 
ſubject as follows: 


© Reverend Sir, 

© I will once againe earneſtly intreate you, that you 
bee rather diffuſe in the ſetting forth your Engliſh 
AMathmaticall Clamir, than coriciſe ; conſideringe, 
that the wiſeft of men noted of olde, and ſaid, Szul- 
tor um in finitus et namerus. Thoſe arts cannot be 
made too cafy ; they are fo abſtruſe of themſelves, 
and men eyther ſo lazy or doll, that their faſtidious 
wits will tale a loathinge at the very entrance of 
theſe itudies, unleſſe it be ſweetened with plaineſſe 
and facilitye, brevitye maye well argue a learned 
author, that without any exceſs or redundance, ei- 
ther of matters or wordes, can give the very ſub- 
llance and effence of the thinge treated of; but it 
ſeldom makes a ſcholker ; and if one be capable, 
twenty are not; and if the maſter ſum up in brife 
the parts of his own longe labours and travailes, it 
is rot eaſy to imagine the ſcholars can with leſs la- 
boure than theis maiſter dive into the depth thereof. 
| am not of their opinion that would have myſteries 
in the world (divine mvyfteries which God himſelf 
hath locked from us excepted) ; for if ignorance is 
the puciſhmen: and conſequence of ſinne, and it be- 
hoves us to take away from others this vaile, which 
finne hath drawne between out eyes and the truth of 
thing, ſo ſhall men imitate angells, every ſuperior 
illumigativge and perfecting his inferiour, which re- 
doundeth to the honour and digaity of them both, 
but more of the giver than receiver. The abyfle of 
theſe ſciences is inex hauſtible, and much is loſt that 
our aunceſtors knewe, much yett unknowne to ei- 
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was always found too cloſe for beginners EI. The ſecond and third editions wee o- 
moted by the firſt Mathematicians of that age, ſome of whom thought it no dif 
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* ther, and therefore all the helpe that human wit or 
*. induſtrye can afford us, all little enough; and when 

all is done, there will be a terra incognita for mathe- 
maticians of after ages to ſaile unto. Thus, Sir, 
you ſee, I am free and bold, becauſe lovinge and 
confident, and that you will be pleaſed ſo to take it, 
I will count it pardon ſufficient ; and whatſoever 
iſſues from you as a child of your braine, I defire it 


may lodge with mee, wheare it ſhall have the beſt 
* wellcome that affection can give it. 


* Your loving and true friende, 
Lincolne, 


July 2, 1636. 


Mr John Twyſden concludes th's letter to our author 
cited in note [H] in theſe words. * But to re- 
turn whence | have digrefſed: amongſt many other 
excellent rules in your Cl/awis, I caſt my eye upon 
* that example of the firſt rule of doubling, &c. the 
* angle of a rectangle triangle oppoſite to the baſe, but 
* muſt confeſs, could never performe by it what-I 
* ſought; as by the ſecond I ever did. The reſult 
* of my work according to both your rules, you will 
* find hereto annexed, in which I am bold to begge 
* your judgment, where my fault may be, or a farther 
* explication of the ſame, being aſſured of your civi- 
* lity and goodneſſe, and glad alto to ſnatch any occa- 
* fion to renew that little acquaintance I formerly have 
* had of you by our caſuall meetinge at Mr Allen's ia 
the Strand, by whoſe meanes I {end this, and who 
* will do me the favour to return your anſwer hereun- 
to, if you ſhall pleaſe to ſend it him directed to Sir 
Roger Twyſden's hous at Eaſt Peckam in Kent for 
© me.” 

Mr Oughtred likewiſe received advice to the ſame 
purpoſe from Mr Stokes, who alſo was puzzled at 
ſome things in the Clavis, through the extreme fhort- 
neſs of the demonſtrations, as appears from the follow- 
ing letter, an extract of which (relating to another 
ſubjet) we have alread/ given in note [G]. 


William Robinſon.” 


To my ever honoured tutor, Mr William Oughtred. 


* Honoured Sir, 

Since I left you, I have recolleQed as much as my 
journeys before, and neceſſary exerciſes after my re- 
turn to Cambridge would permitt me, thoſe notions 
I receaved from you. The firſt thing I did was to 
follow your counſel, in perfect ing my ſelf in the pro- 
« jection and Trigonometrie, which I thinke, Sir, I 
do now fully underſtand. Some other things alſo I 
have reviewed, but find more occaſion to ackno - 
* ledge my engagements to you for your clear inſtruc- 
* tions, than to trouble you with many doubts. Yet 
* ſome thing: there are, Sir, which preſuming upon 
your goodrelſe, and the encouragement you gave 
* me, I ſhall defire to be ſatisfied in, as Clavis, page 
* 100 (12). 

, 355 355 355 
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triple fruſto. I doe not underſtand, Sir, why 


6 . — ( 
you ſay ID not ITY when I ſuppoſe you meane 


© the area multiplied in the height, and as before tis, 
* fay 22 R area circuli, Pray, Sir, ſhew me 


* what I have miſapprehended, and wherein my errror 
* lyes. In pag. 1. Archimed. de Spb. & Cylind. F. ir. 


« — My is proved = Neuni, becauſe it is = — 4 0 


in KO ; bat that the ſemiperipher. into the fide of a 
cone is == ©, I know not how to demonſtrate. 
Another thinge which troubles me is in pag. 37. de 


« fol. reg. where the ſuperficies (4) is 4 | 618628; the 


*« ſoliditie but L 513216, which ſeems leſſe than the 


ſuperficies, I muſt humbly crave your aſſiſtance, Sir, 
to bee ſatisfied in theſe; and if I treſpaſſe not too 
* much upon you, how in Clavis, p. 108. the dupli- 
cation of an angle differs from | of biſection, fince 
© the radius alters nothing. _—Sir, my acknowledg- 
* ment al cates nagar + + 
* adde; 


Luare theorema primum de menſurando (12) la the third 
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Pro- 
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Oron. Vol. II. 
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m) Will. Lilye's 
it, of his own 
Life and Times, 
p. 59. edit. 
1714. where he 
tiles Mr Ought- 
red the moſt fa- 
mous Mathema- 
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Europe. 
(n) David Lloyd's 


Memoirs, p. 
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1688. 


(e) Annexed to 
the third edition 
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Tractat. vi. 
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men#even to cberect the pre · To theſe editions our äubor added a treatife of the jefo. 


lution of adfefted equations in numbers. Here too it muſt be owned, the ground was 


firſt broke up by Vieta, but in a very different way ; Mr Oughtred's method was his own 
invention, and if it was thought too tedious and intricate for general and ready uſe (i), 
yet it cannot be denied at the ſame time, that the ſubject is of a yciy perplex and abſtruſe 
nature. So much at leaſt is confeſſedly due to bis merit on the ſu yet of the geneſis of 
powers, that ſome obſervations he made upon it, furniſhed the great inventor of the bino- 
mial theorem with the ground-work of that unparallelled invention. So that it is no 
wonder that the Clavis became the ſtandard book made uſe of by tutors, for inſtructing 
their pupils in the Mathematics in the univerſities, eſpecially at Cambridge (t), and that 
fome parts of it were made the ſubject of the geometrical lectures at Greſham-college in 
London (/). Notwithſtanding all his mathematical merit, Mr Oughtred, about the year 
1646, was in danger of a ſequeſtration by the Committee of and for Plundered Miniſters. 
In order to which, ſeveral articles were depoſed and ſworn againſt him, material enough, 
as it is ſaid, to have ſequeſtred him; but upon his day of hearing, William Lilye, the 
famous Aſtrologer, applied himſclf, as he tells us, to Sir Bulſtrode Whitlocke, and all his 
old friends, who in ſuch numbers appeared in his behalf, that though the chairman and 
many other Preſbyterian members were active againſt him, yet he was cleared by the ma- 
jority. The truth is, continues this writer, he had a conſiderable parſonage, and that 
alone was enough to ſequeſter any moderate judgment z beſides, he was alſo well known 
to affect his Majeſty (wm). In reality, his merit was ſo much neglected, and his ſituation 
made ſo uneaſy at home, that his friends procured ſcveral invitations to him from abroad, 
to live either in Italy, France, or Holland ; but he choſe to ride out the ſtorm at Ald- 
bury, which, indeed, moſt probably blew over his head for the moſt part without any 
great hurt to him (#). 

It has been already obſerved, that Mr Oughtred well knew the juſt value of the 
Ancients, and formed himſelf upon thoſe excellent exemplars; but this is to be un- 
derſtood only in reſpe&t to the accuracy, conciſeneſs, and perſpicuity, of their 
method : for he neither thought it neceſſary, nor of any real advantage to Geometry, 
abſolutely to confine the demonſtrations in the ſublimer parts of the ſcience (as the Ancients, 
and particularly Archimedes (it is well known) did) to the principles laid down in the 
Elements. On the contrary, in his expoſition of the theorems of Archimedes on the 
Sphere and Cylinder (o), he condemns the rigid ſtrictneſs of that author, which obliged 
him to make uſe of arguments ex abſurdo, Theſe he rejects, as not entirely ſatisfactory; 


of Mr Leibaitz and aſſuming it for a poſtulatum, that a circle is a plane, and that a ſphere is a ſolid figure 
of infinite ſides (p), by the help of that ſtep he gives (for the moſt part) affirmative and 


is grounced upon 
this poſtulatum. 


adde; onlie I muſt defire your acceptance of an Hie- 
* rocles upon Pythagoras, which I have ſent with this 
* letter from him, who ſhall alwayes, as his dutie 
* binds, pray for you, and remaine, 


Coll. Regal. Cantab. *$1R, 
Feb. 6, 1654-5. | 
* Your obliged honourer, 
* Richard Stokes.” 


| Mr Ooghtred ſent the following anſwer to theſe que- 


ries : 
* Your firſt quæſite is, why (in pag. 100. de menſu- 
rande fraſta coni) I ſay not 125 Rg, bat 8 Dg? 


© The reaſon is, becauſe in the ſcheme, the lines 4 
and Z (fides of the quadrate baſes) are the diameters 
of inſcribed circles, which are the conic baſes, and 
© not the radii or ſemidiameters. Nowe becauſe Dg 


. = 4 Ry, the area of thecircl, hall be 355 + © 
* thatis 255 Dg. 


452 
© Your quzlite is, why (in pag. 1. 4rchimed. 


© de Spb. & Cylind.) ſemiperipheria bafis coni in latus 
* equetur ſuperficiei conicee i that is, — 40 + KO 


* = ©? The reaſon is evident, becauſe the ſuperficies 
of an equilateral cone is a ſector of a circle inflected 
* round, the center being the vertex. But the area of 
© the whole circle is equal to the half ambice multi- 


* plied by the radius (nempe — N Rl. wherefore 
© the area of a ſector ſhall be equal to half the arch cut 
out multiplied by the radius. 

| © Your third quacſite is why (in 37 de ſolid. 
reg.) the number of the ſa ial meaſure is ftill 
than the number of the ſolide content? the 


ed in axciis quadratis, the other in cabicis. 


direct 


* Your fourth quæſite is, why (in an;u.? tum du- 
* plicatione tum ſubduplicatione, p 100.) the æquation 
* whereby it is ſolved, is the very ſame in both? but 
in the numerous reſolution you will find a maine dif- 
© ference, according to that which is ſought in both, 
* noted with a ftreight line over the head. 

* But let this be remembered, that, whoever will 
* rightlie ſtudy my booke, that it may be a Cl/awis to 
© him, he muſt be attentus, operans, conflanierque per 
* ip/a veſtigia inſequens ; non enim oſcitantibus ſcript, 
* ſed were matbeſæos candidatis. Preſſa ſunt magis 
* quam brevia. 

Dr Wallis, in his Hiſtory of Algebra, ſpeaking of 
our author's brevity, has given an illuſtrious inſtance 
of his own contrary diffuſeneſs ; he ſays that though 
when Vieta firſt introduced this way of ſpecious 
* Arithmetick, it was then more neceſſary (the thing 
* being new) to expreſs the terms made uſe of in 
words at length; yet when the thing was once re- 
* ceived in practice, Mr Oughtred, (who affected 
* brevity, and to deliver what he taught as briefly as 
* might be, and to reduce all to a ſhort view) content- 
ed himſelf with fingle letters inſtead of thoſe words.” 
He afterwards proceeds to vindicate the C/awis from 
the charge of obſcurity, alledging that the author's 
words are full, though not redundant; and concludes 
in commending it in the charaQter of a ſhort Synopſis, 
and in that view it has not wanted it's admirers. 
About the year 1710, Mr Jones (afterwards W. Jones, 
Eſq;) publiſhed a Synopſis palmariorum matheſeos, in 
which he has even exceeded Mr Oughtred in the 
cloſe package of his matter, how much ſoever he fell 
ſhort in furniſhing his cabinet with any new treaſures 
of his own inventiog in the ſcience. This gentleman 
uſed a commendable diligence in collecting and pre- 
ſerving all the remains of the moſt eminent Engliſh 
Mathematicians, and the letters cited in this article were 
had from his muſæum; where there was a copy of the 
Clavis with notes throughout, in the hand-writing of 
Mr John Greaves, Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, at Ox- 


reaſon is moſt perſpicuous, becauſe the one is recon- ford 
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direkt demonſtrations of thoſe theorems. In this manner did Mr Oughtred break into 
the ſublime Geometry, through a paſſage that had not been attempted by the Ancients. 


Indeed, the truth of his Poſtulatum tho certain, yet is not ſo evident as to be free from 
exception, However, the tediouſneſs of the indirect demonſtrations of the Ancients ſet 
other eminent wits, about the ſame time, at work, to find out a method of paſſing 


from right to curve lines, in a more direct way. 


Theſe openings by Cavallerio 


in the Method of Indivifibles, and Wallis, in his Arithmetica Infinitorum, our au- 
thor ſaw, was exceedingly delighted with the proſpect, and prayed heartily for the 
perfect diſcovery [A]; which was fully completed a few years after his death, by Sir 


CMI Theſe openings our author ſaw, and was ex- 
ceedingly delighted wcith the proſpe.} We ſhall give an 
inftance of this in theſe two letters, the firft of which 
was wrote in anſwer to the following : 


« To the Reverend, and my mach honoured triend, 
Mr Outredd. 


Sir, 

By the ſmall, yet favourable converſation you 
have been pleaſed to beſtow upon mee, I am en- 
couraged to requeſt az much more thereof as your 
other occaſions and ſtudyes of greater moment may 
(att leaſt miſſively, if not perſonally) permitt. And 
for an entrance into ſuch intercourſe, I make my- 
ſelfe an object to your further courteſie, entreating 
that your exchange of a paper may return mee a 
relation of the moſt materiall uſes, whereunto an 
exact quadrature of a circle is appliable ; there- 
withall to refreſh my late hard ſtudy and labour to 
attayne an ability to expoſe before the authority of 
your judgment an infallible demonſtration thereof, 
when with conveniencie and privacy your deſireable 
preſence ſhall comfort and honour 


« Your friend in aſſured affection, 


London, Oct. 
26, 1645. 


And in ſubmiſſive reverence, 
Servant, 
© Robert Key lway.“ 
Mr Ovghtred's anſwer. 


* Worthy Sir, 

* There was indeed left at my houſe a letter diverſe 
* eayes after the date thereof, but I neither knew by 
* whom it was brought, neither was there anv direc- 
* tion whether I ſhould return my anſweere. Befides I 
* have had ſhewd unto me diverſe overtures, of 
« ſuch as have attempted that myſtery of arr, that 
hae in tryal failed. And we know that Orontius 
© and Joſeph Scaliger, and Longomontanus, great 
* maſters in that ſcience, have rather made demon- 
« firation of their heroical endeavours, than of the 
* conqueſt they propoſed. And to ſay the truth, I have 
© held the diſquiſition is infeaſible. becauſe although no 
* doubt there may be a right line equal to a circu- 
© lare, yet they being heterogeneous, ther cannot in 
art be any due compariſon between them; for com- 
* paratio is homog encorum. We have out of Archi- 
* medes's grounds both by Van Ceulen, and his fol- 
* lower Willebrode Snellius, ſo nere an equation of a 
* right line to a nicete, that if the whole univerſe 
were (and, there would not be the difference of one 
* graine; ard yet we cannot ſay the exact quadra- 
ture is by them Celivered Neyther will it ſerve to 
* thoſe yet undiſcovered uſes which the proper equa- 
tion (ſuch as | conceive it mult be) will no doubte af- 
ford: as namely the menſuration of ſegments of cir- 
« cles, ſpheres, cylinders, and cones, with the 2 
* thereof ; the ſolution of the problemes in the ſecond 
* book of Archimedes de ſphera & cylindro, which 
* now are only ſoluble by cubical equations; ti.e 
* meaſvring of meniſci and arbeti, and other figures 
* compoſed eyther of right lines and circles, or of 
different circles; all which would be moſt excellent 
* diſcoveries and p/us w/t1 as in art. And | ſhould alſo 
thence expect a facil and ready way for the propor- 
* tion of ſubten/e in a circle to their circumferences. 
* 'T heſe and many other abſiuſe aha, hither:o al- 
* moſt deſpaired of, may, I ſuppoſe, by your magi- 
* ſterial invention, ranquam Mercurii cadureo, be tet 
0 this is the (eſſect of all I am able 


open, dir, 


10 anſwer io your defire, unleſs I more fully knew 
VOL. V. No. CCLXXV. 


Iſaac 


the manner of your way. I ſpeake this the rather, 
and am induced to a better confidence of your per- 
formance, by reaſon of a new geometric · analytical 
art, or a practiſe found out by one Cavallieri an 
Italian, of which above three yeares ſince [ receaved 
information by a letter from Paris, wherein was prz- 
libated only a ſmall taſt thereof, yet ſo that I divine 
great enlargement of the bounds of the mathemati- 


call empire will enſue. I was then very defirous to 


ſee the author's owne booke, while my ſpirits were 
more free and lightſome, but I could not gett it in 
France. Since being more ſtept into years, daunt- 
ed and broken with the ſufferings of theſe diſaſtrous 
times, I muſt content myſelf to keep home, and 
not Bu out to any forrain diſcoveries. Thus, with 
thankful acknowledgment of your ſo noble favour, 
to deigne me worthy the communication of ſuch a 


* ſecret, I reſt ready to do you all ſervice which may 
* be withia the power of 


© Your humbleſt ſervant, 
© The true honorer of your worth, 


W. O. 


The other letter to the ſame effect, was addreſſed 
to Mr [afterwards Dr] Wallis, upon occafion of his 
dedication to our author of his Arithmetica Infinitorum ; 
dated july 19th, 1655, 


* Moſt honored Sir, 


* I have, wich unſpeakeable delight, ſoe farr as my 
neceſſary buſineſſes, the infirmneſſe of my health, 
and the greatneſſe of my age (approaching nowe to 
an end) would permitt; peruſed your moſt learned 
papers, of ſeveral choice arguments which you ſent 
me, wherein I do firſt with thankfullneſs acknow- 
ledge to God the Father of Lightes, the great light 
he hath given you, and next gratulate you even with 
admiration, the clearnefſe and perſpicuitie of your 
underſtanding and genius, who have not only gone, 
but alſo opened a way into thoſe profoundeſt my- 
ſteries of art unknown, and not thought of by the 


am the more affected, becauſe full twenty yeares 
agoe, the learned patrone of learning Sir Charles 
Cavendiſh ſhewed me a paper written, wherein ſome 
few excellent new theoremes, wrought by the way, 
as I ſuppoſe, of Cavallerio; which I wrought over 
againe more agreeably to my way. The paper 
wherein I wrought it, I ſhewed to many, whereof 
ſome took copies; but my owne I cannot find. I 
I mention it for this, becauſe I ſawe therein a light 
breaking out for the diſcovery of wonders, to be re- 
vealed to mankind in this laſt age of the world ; 
which light I did ſalute as afarre off, and nowe at 
a nerer diſtance embrace in your proſperous begin- 
nings, Sir, that you are pleaſed to mention my 
name in your never-dying papers, that is your noble 
* favour to me, who can adde nothing to your glory, 
* but only my applauſe, and prayer that God by you 
vill perfect theſe happy beginnings ſoe propitiouſly 
q — abs to his glory; which is the harty de- 
* ure 


* Your loving friend, 


* W, O. 


It muſt be obſerved, that the dedication of the 
Arithmetica Infinitorum, was not only due to Mr 
Ovughtred's . ſuperior merit in general, but Dr Wallis 
had ſome particular obligations to him on the ſubject 
* that treatiſe, as appears from the two following 

tters. _ 
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Ancients. With which your myſterious affections, I 1 
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Iſaac Newton, in the Method of Fluxions. Mr Oughtred died in 1660, about the tin; 
| of the reſtoration of King Charles the Second [V], and was interred in the 9 
2 — the church of Aldbury. Mr David Lloyd (4) gives us the following ſhort character of 
him: That he was as facetious in Greek and Latin, as ſolid in Arithmetic, Geometry 
and the Sphere of all Meaſures, Muſick, &c. exact in his ſtyle as in his judgment ; 
handling his tube and other inſtruments at eighty, as ſteadily as others did at thirty ; ow- 
ing this, as he ſaid, to temperance and archery; principling his people with plain and 
ſolid truths, as he did the world with great and uſeful arts; advancing new inventions in 
all things but religion; which, in it's old order and decency, he maintained ſecure in 
in his privacy, prudence, meekneſs, ſimplicity, reſolution, patience, and contentment.” 
He had one ſon, whom he put apprentice to a watch-maker [O], and wrote a book of in- 
ſtructions in that art for his uſe; but we have not been able to learn any thing either of 
the name or family of his wife. He left behind him a great number of papers upon ma- 
thematical ſubjects, and in moſt of his Greek and Latin mathematical books there were 
() Thefeae found notes in his own hand-writing, with an abridgment of almoſt every propolition and 
now in mu- . . . . . 
am of the late demonſtration in the margin (r). Theſe books and manuſcripts came into the hands of 
Will. Jones, his friend Sir Charles Scarborough (5) the Phyſician, the latter were carefully looked 
over, and all that were found fit for the preſs were printed in one volume 8vo P], at 
(s) He had been Oxford, 1676; under this title Gulie/mi Ougbiredi Etonenſis quonaam collegii Regalis in 
one of Mr >< _ # x F k : 
Oughtred's pu- Cantabrigia Socti Opuſcula Mathematica hactenus inedita. This collection contains the fol- 
a lowing pieces. I. Inſtitutiones Mechanice, II. De variis corporum generitus gravitale & 
article, magnitudine comparatis, III. Automata, IV. Quzſtiones Diophanti Alexandrini libri iii. 


V. De 


* To my much honoured friend Mr Wil- 
liam Oughtred, 


numerus aliquis five integer five fratus puta 7, 
Rectangula ſunt 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Cc. Dividatur unum- 
quodque per unum ex lateribus ſuis ut habeatur alter um. 


Latera autem ſunt 4, B, C, D, Cc. 


Sir, 

I have herewith ſent you a trifle of my own (an 
obſervation of a ſolar eclipſe of laſt year) not wor- 3 1 1 
thy your acceptance; yet ſuch as the reſpect which n 
I ow you, commands me to preſent unto you, hav- 4 
ing nothing better to render; and to aſſure you, 


c 5 
wa If = 
vr Oc 


I am, g — ns 


I 
Sir, 8 
Oxford, Feb. 
5th, 1654-5. Yours in all obſervance 
[N] Died in 1660, about the time of the Reſtoratian 
John Wallis,“ of King Charles the Second] Collier, in his Dictionary, 
tells us,-that Mr Oughtred died about the beginning 
Sir, if your occaſions may permit, I ſhould moſt of May, 1660; for, that upon hearirg the news of the 
earneſtly deſire your help in the ſolution of the pro- vote at Weſtminſter, whicn paſſed May 1. for the te- 
blem inſuing; which, if not from yourſelf, I know floration of King Charles the Second, he expired in a 
not whence to expect. The uſe which I ſhall be ſudden extaſy of joy. But Mi David Lloyd in his 
able to make of it, will be worth ſome pains; which Memoirs aſſerts, that our author, having a ſtrong per- 
makes me the more bold to trouble you with it, and ſuaſion upon principles of art, much confirmed by the 
crave your pardon for that preſumption. ſcheme, of his Majeſty's return in 156 (ſent his Maje- 
ſty ſome years betore by the Biſhop of Avignon), that 
Expoſitis quantitatibus 4, B, C, D, E, F. &c. he ſhould ſee the King reſtored, he ſaw it to his in- 
quarum rectangula ſint AB=1, BC=2, CD = credible joy, and had his dimnittita month after, viz. June 
3, DE=4, EF ;, &c, quæritur quanta fit 4, B, 30, 1660, and in the 86th year of his age (13). br 
C, D, , , &c. | Aubrey's account in his Natural Hiſtory and Antiqui- 
| ties of Surrey, differs from both the former: He tells 
« Sir, us that Mr Oughtred was interred in the chancel of 
© In that of mine to you, ſent together with an ac- the church of Aldbury June 15th, 1600; anno ztatis 
© count of an eclipſe obſerved at Oxford laſt ſummer 88 and odd days. 
* (which I hope is come to your hands) I made bold [O] One ſon which he put apprentice to a watch- 
to propoſe a 7 which then came newly to my maler.] In 1675, there was printed at London, in 
mind (though that in order to which I propoſed it, S vo. a treatiſe intitled Horo/ogica! Dialogues by Mr 
had been longer thought of) which, as I remember. John Smith; to which is added an apperdix, where- 
Was to this purpoſe. .... Wherein if you can do mee #7 is contained a method of calculating all rumbers for 
© the favour to help mee out, it will be a very great watches, written originally by that famous mathemati- 
* ſatisfation to mee; and, if I don't delude myſelf, of cian, Mr William Oughtred, and now made publick by 
more uſe, than at firſt view it may ſeem to bee. Sir, JS of London, Clock-maker. In the preface Mr Smith 
I doubt I preſume too much upon your goodneſſe ſays, that the method following was many years ſince 
in offering you this trouble, wherein I muſt crave compiled by Mr Oughtred, for the uſe of ſome inge- 
your pardon. If your occaſions will permit you to * nious gentlemen his friends, who for recreation at the 
6 w ſome thoughts thereon, you will thereby very * univerſity, ſtudied to find out the reaſon and know- 
* much oblige, | * ledge of watch work; which ſeemed alſo to be a 
* thing with which Mr Oughtred himſelf was much af- 
Sir, fected, as may in ſome part appear by his putting 
out his ſon to the ſame trade, for whoſe uſe, as I am 
* Your very affectionate friend, « informed, he did compile a larger tract.“ 

: [I All that were fit for the preſi, were printed in 
Exceſter col. in Ox- And humble ſervant, one volume, 8vo.)] In the preface to this collection, the 
ford, Feb. 28, 1654-5. editors write thus. Cum incidimus in manuſcr:pta 

| 0 John Wallis.“ * exemplaria Cl. Oughtredi vii ſumus tyronibus non inus 

* tilem opergm nec in matheſi magis exeratatis ingratum 

* Mr Oughtred's ſolation, as ſet down at the bot- præſtituti, ſi ex iis nonnulla typ's mandaremus Qua- 

6 of the foregoing letter, is as folloys: E, 4 * propter cum alia cut mutila, alia preis haud ita 


: * gdanta, 


(13) Mr Lr 
accuuat of our 
author's age i 
p'ainly no mye 
than a hear lay 
ſtory, and there» 
ſore what he - 
vanc:s of Mr 
Oughtre!'s giv- 
ing into the 
aſtrological hu- 
mcur of thoſe 
times, is prob - 
bly grounded up- 
on no better au; 
thorti'y than the 
friend hip alt 
mentioned to be 
ſh-wn to him iy 
Lilye the Afro 


log” re 


© indigna viderentur. 


(4) Gee his age 
de o. at the 
time of Res R 
death ; and his 
Epitaph» 


% From the 
Univerfiry- Regt” 
ſters. 


le) See his Epi- 
taph. 


(d) Newcourt's 
Kepertorium, 
Vol. l. b 45 Jo 


(e durvey of the 
Cathedr 15, &c, 
Br, WI is, 
Eq; Vol. II. p · 

71 115. 


mouth in ſhort hand. 


(i) See Dr Car- 
diner's Preface to 


our author's See» 
MS, 
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V. De Triangulis planis retangulis. 
menta. VIII. De Propu 


ä ates Hi bad 
OUTRAM. 
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VI. De Divifione ſuperficieram. VII. Mufice ele- 
munilionibus. 
1660, Sir Jonas More annexed to his Arithmetick, then 


IX. Sefiones Angulares, In the year 


printed at London in 8vo, a 


treatiſe, intituled, Conical Sections; or, the ſeveral Seftions of a Cone: being an Analyſis 
or methodical Contraction of the two firſl Books of Mydorgius, and whereby the Nature of 


the Parabola, Hyperbola, and Ellipfis, are very plainly laid down, 


papers of the learned William Oughtred. 


© idonea, ea tantum excerpſimus, que fropter uſum & 
« warietatem tum luce publica tum Oughtredi nomine non 
2 .orum pleraque cum eo animo 
* ſcripfit, ut iis quos inflitueret ſubſervirent, non poſſunt 
© juvenes melins hiſce fludiis initiari, quam fi Oughtredi 
* genio ſe afſuefacerent. . . . . Nounulli tractatuum quos 


Tranſlated from the 


nunc proferimus aliorum laboribus debentur, ſed majori 
* legentium utilitate in compendium redact᷑i ; theſauri enim, 
© quos ipſi authores eruebant, ab Ougbtredo accepere nitorem 
0 2 uſum i qui nunquam quicquam alienam tradtaverit, 
de 


o non ipſe autbor maxime glariaretur, fi ut ſuum 
* poſſet vindicare. 


OUTRAM or OWTRAM [(Wirtiam), a very learned Engliſh Divine in 


the XVIIth century, was born in Derbyſhire, in the year 1625 (a). 


About the year 


1641, he was admitted into Trinity-college in Cambridge, where he took the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1645; and, by bis Epitaph, ſeems to have been Fellow of that col- 


lege, as he was afterwards of Chriſt's [A]. 


ot Arts in 1649, and that of Doctor in Divinity in 1660 (5), 


In this laſt he took the Degree of Maſter 
His firſt preferment 


was in Lincolnſhire (c); afterwards he became Rector of St Mary Woolnoth in London, 


which he reſigned in 1666 (4). 


deacon of Leiceſter, having been collated thereto by Dr William Fuller, Biſhop of Lin- 
coln (e). The zoth of July, 1670, he was alſo inſtalled Prebendary of Weſtminſter (f); (e From bis 


and was ſome time Rector, or Miniſter, of St Margaret's, Weſtminſter (g). 


He was an 
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On the 3oth of July, 1669, he was inſtalled Arch (f) ene» Þ 


Epitaph. 


accompliſhed Divine in all reſpects; a nervous and accurate writer; and a great maſter () ia. 
of the oriental and other learned languagts, as appears by his excellent book Of Sacrifices 


1 | 
publiſhed after his deceaſe [C]. 


He was a conſtant and a very good preacher (5); and twenty Sermons of his were 
He dyed Auguſt 23d, 1679, aged 54, 


and was buried 


in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a Monument was erected to his memory (i) [D]. His 
character, as drawn up by Dr Gardiner, is given below in the note [E]. 


[4] And, by his Epitaph, ſeems to have been Fellow 
of that college, as he was afterwards of Chrift's.] 
The words of the Epitaph are. Coll. apud Can- 
tab. S. & individ. Trinitatis & Chriſti ſacius. 

[B] By his excellent book Of Sacrifices.] The title 
of it, is De Sacrificiis Libri duo; quorum altere ex- 
plicantur omnia Judæorum, nonnulla Gentium profana- 
rum Sacrificia; altere Sacrificium Chriſti. Itrogue Ec- 
cleſi e Cathalice his de rebus Sententia contra Fauſtum 
Secinum, uſſue ſecatores defenditur. London, 1677. 
4to. It is divided into two books: In the firſt where- 
of, he treats, Ot the Origin of Sacrifces ; of the places 
for ſacrificing. and of the Tabernacle and Temple of 
the Jews; Of the firſt Prieſts, and of the ſeveral Jewiſh 
Prieſts. [—Under which he obſerves, that the prieſt- 
hood among theſe was hereditary ; and, that Moſes hav- 
ing conſecrated Aaron's ions, their deſcendants were 
nor conſecrate:l or anointed. The ſame cuſtom, he 
adds, prevailed among their Kings: for the heads only 
of the reſpective families that ſac on the Jewiſh throne, 
or of whoſe ſucceſſion there was any doubt, were anoint- 
ed. -] Next, he treats at large of the Jewiſh Sacrifices, 
and of the ſeveral cuſtoms and circumttances attending 
them: Then of vicarious puniſhment, and of piacular 
or expiatory Sacriſices, in oppoſition to the Socinians 
notion of them. In the ſecond book, he treats of the 
Prieſthood of Chriſt ; which he affirm» to be according 
to the order of Melchiſedek ; and of Chriſt's conſecra- 
tion thereto. Then he proves, that Chriſt is a Prieſt 
properly ſo called: That his ſacrifice is an expiatory 
ſacrifice, which takes away the fins of mankind : That 
his death is a vicarious puniſtment, or, that he ſuf- 
fered for, and in the flead of, ſinful men. Laftly, he 
treats of Chriſt's Oblation of himſe!f in heaven ; and of 
his Interceſſion there, as our Mediator. 

[C] An, twenty ſermons of bis were publiſhed after 
his deceaſe ] He could never be prevailed upon, either 
by the Intreaty of his Friends, or the Authority of 
his ſuperiours, (though very much urged by both). to 
Publiſh any of his Sermons in print. But, not many 
months after his deceaſe, a forward bookſeller pub- 
liſhed Six Sermons under his name; pretending, that 
they had been taken many years fince from the Author's 
In order therefore to do right to 


his memory, his relations cauſed Taventy Sermons of 
his to be publimed from the Author's own Copies, by the 
Reverend Dr James Gardiner afterwards Biſhop of Lin- 


coln; a ſecond edition of which came out in 1697. 
8vo. (1). 


[D] Where a Monument was erected to his memory.] 
With this inſcription. * acet Gulielmus Qwtram 
S. T. P. ex agro Derby; il apud Cantab. S. & in- 
divid. Trinitatis & Chrifti Sacius, hujus Eccl. Canoni- 
cus, & Leiceſter Archidiacanus, Theologus conſummatus 
& omnibus numeris abſolutus, Scriptor nervoſus & accu- 
ratus, Conciz»vatur egregius & affiduus; primo in agro 
Lincoln, poſtea London, & tandem apud S. Margaret 
Weftmon" ubi confecit paſtremum vitæ ſue curſum mag- 
na cum laude nec minori fructmu : Sed in tantis laberibus 
& animi contentione dum ſacrarum literarum & ſanc- 
torum Patrum ſtudio ardebat, ut in Renum dolores inci- 
derit, quibus diu aflitus & tandem frafus, equiſſims 
animo e vita diſceſſit Auguſt 23, A. D. 1679, poſtquam 
impleverat annum, 54. i. e. Near this place lyeth 
William Owtram D. D born in Derbyſhire, Fellow 
* of Trinity and Chriſt's colleges in Cambridge, Canon 

of this Church, and Archdeacon of Leiceſter, a com- 
pleat Divine in all reſpects, a nervous and accurate 
writer, an excellent and conſtant preacher, firſt in 
Linco!nſhire, afterwards in London, and at length 
at St Margaret's Weſtminſter, where he ſpent the 
latter part of his life with great applauſe and no leſs 
ſucceſs: but in ſo great labours, and intenſeneſs of 
mind, in the ſtudy of the holy Scriptures and the Fa- 
thers, that he grew much diſtemper'd with the ſtone ; 
with which being long afflicted, and at length worn 
out, he ended his life with the utmoſt compoſure of 
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(i) From his 
Epitaph. See 
alſo Dart's and 
Crull's Antiquit. 
of Weftmiaſter- 
abbey 


mind, Avguſt 23, 1679. having compleated his 54th 


« year.” His widow lived 42 years after him; 
not dying till October 4, 1721. 

[E] His character, as drawn up by Dr Gardiner, 
Se.] He gives, in the Preface to our Author's Ser- 
mons, the following Character of him. His extra- 
* ordinary ſkill in Rabbinical Learning, and the uſe and 
* ſervice of it to the Confirmation and Illuſtration of 
* the Chriſtian Theology, he has made appear to the 
learned World ſome years ſince with great propriety 
* and accuracy of ſtyle, in his book De Sacrificits : 
* wherein he hath alſo given a proof of his profound 
* ſkill in the higheſt points of the divine wiſdom. But 
* what his abilities were in other parts both of divine 
and humare knowledge, he had not leiſure enough 
from his miniſterial labours, to let the world know. 
Nor have I ability to make it ſenfible how great they 
were; or to repreſent the Gravity, Sobriety, Sim- 
* plicity, Truth and Plainneſs of his Converſation ; 
* his Devotion to God, and his Charity to the neigh- 
* bourhood, eſpecially the ſick and afflited ; His in- 

py defatigable 
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(a) Wood, Hiſt, 
& Antig. Univ, 
Oxon. L. ii. p · 
144. & Athen. 
edit. 1721. Vol. 
I. col. 8 


) Idem Faſti, 
Vol. I. col 139. 


(e) Wood, Ath. 
as above. 


(4) Sir w. Dog - 
dale s Hiſt. of St 
Paul's. 


(1) No's 53— 
63. 


(2) No. 62, 


(3) See the Pre- 
face to his French 
Tranſlation of 
Virgil's A aeis, 
at the beginning. 


(4 Dryden's De- 
dication,, pre- 
fixed to his Juve- 
nal, p. 20. edit. 
1713, 1210, 


(5) Reflexion 
edit. Amſt. 
1693, p. 210. 


* * „ 
* and Reverence to his ſuperiors z together with his 
* Humility and Cander to his equals and inferiors : 
* Which excellent Vertues, as they rendred him very 


* valuable and uſeful to the world whilſt he was alive, 
* ſo they will imbalm his memory now he is dead,” C 


defetignble Jndyfry in his private ſtudies, as well as 
in 


publick offices of his profeſſion, and his Readi- 
impart and communicate the effecte of his 
pains and induſtry to his friends; His Gvility, 
to learned foreigners ; His Reſpe# 


OWEN [Jonw], one of our moſt noted Engliſh Epigrammatiſts, was born at Ar. 
mon in Caernarvanſhire ; and educated at Wykeham's ſchool near Wincheſter, under 
Dr Thomas Bilſon. In 1584, after two years probation, he was admitted perpetual Fel. 
low of New. college in Oxford (a): and, May the 2d 1590, took the degree of Bache- 
lor of Law (). But, quitting his Fellowſhip the year following, he went and taught 
ſchool at Trylegh near Monmouth. About the year 1594, he became Maſter of the 
free-ſchool at Warwick, founded by King Henry the Eighth; in which ſtation he diſt in- 
guiſhed himſclf by his perfect knowledge in the Latin tongue, eſpecially by his poetical 
genius. But it was in that kind of poetical wit, which by the beſt Critics is called falſe 
wit [4], namely Points and Epigrams; though too much adopted in our largeſt and 
moſt famous ſchools. In one reſpect he was @ true Poet, namely, he was always Poor : 
But he met with a kind Patron, in his countryman and relation Dr John Williams, Bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, and Lord-Keeper of the great Seal, who chicfly ſupported him. He 
had great expectations from an uncle: unluckily for him, that uncle being a Papiſt, or 
at leaſt Popiſhly affected, took offence at ſome verſes of his againſt Popery [8], and 
ſtruck him out of his will. For the ſame reaſon, his Books were put into the Romiſh 
Index Expurgatorius. His Epigrams are divided into Twelve Books, and were publiſhed 
at ſeveral times [C]. They were in general ſo well liked, that moſt of them have been 
tranſlated more than once into Engliſh [DJ. He dyed in 1622, and was buried in 
St Paul's Cathedral, London, at the charge of Biſhop Williams abovementioned : who 
cauſed a monument to be erected to his memory, on a pillar next to the conſiſtory-ſtairs, 
with his effigies, a ſhoulder-piece in braſs, crowned with laurel (c); and an Epitaph as ſer 
down below (4) [E]. Several of his contemporaries beſtowed the higheſt encomiums up- 
on him, as appears by their verſes prefixed to moſt editions of his Epigrams. 


[4] Which hy the beft Critics is called falſe wit.] 
The true nature of Vit hath been ſo accurately ex- 
plained by the moſt ingenious Mr Addiſon, that it is 
ſufficient to refer to his excellent Papers on that ſub- 
zeR, in the Spectator (1). He doth not indeed men- 
tion himſelf the Epigram, among the ſpecies of Falſe 
Wit ; but he ſhews ſufficiently his opinion of it, by 
quoting the following paſſage from Mr Dryden (2). 
* Segrais has diſtingui the Readers of Poetry, ac- 
* cording to their capacity of Judging, into three 
claſſes. In the loweſt form he places thoſe whom he 
calls Les Petits Eſprits (3), ſuch things as are our 
upper-gallery-Audience in a play-houſe; who like 
nothing but the Huſk and Rind of Wit, prefer a 
Quibble, a Conceit, an Epigram, before ſolid ſenſe 
and elegant expreſſion: Theſe are Mob-readers. If 
Virgil and Martial ſtood for Parliament-men, we 
know already who would carry it. But though they 
make the greateſt appearance in the field, and cry 
the loudeſt, the beſt on't is they are but a ſort of 
French Huguenots, or Dutch Boors, brought over in 
herds but not naturalized ; who have not lands of 
two pounds per annum in Parnaſſus, and therefore are 
not privileged to poll.” In another place, Mr Dry- 
den doth yet more fully manifeſt his contempt for 
Epigrams, when he uſes theſe words (4), from Virgil 
© to Owen's Epigrams...... that is from the top to 
© the bottom of all Poetry. The learned Father Rapin 
entertains the ſame opinion of that kind of Poetry. 
* L'Epigramme, ſays he, eſt de tous les ouvrages de 
Vers que l Antiquite ait produit le moins conficerable : 
elle ne laiſſe pas d'avoir ſa beaute. Cette beauté 
conſiſte ou dans un tour delicat, ou dans un mot 


heureux. C'eſt une des eſpeces ge Vers ou l'on 
reæüſſit : car c'eſt un coup de bonheur que d' y 
4 


reüſiir. Une Epigramme vaut peu de choſe : quand 
elle n'eſt pas admirable, & il eſt fi rare d'en faire 
* d'admirables, que c'eſt aſſez d'en avoir fait une en 
fa vie (5). i. e. The Epigram is, of all the pieces 
of Poetry produced by the Ancients, the moſt incon- 
fiderable. It hath notwithſtanding its beauty. And 
that beauty conſiſts either in a delicate turn, or a lucky 
expreſſion. "Tis one of thoſe kinds of Verſe, 
which few ſucceed in : for it is a lucky hit to ſucceed 
in it. An Epigram is deſpicable, when it is not Ex- 
cellent. And it is ſo uncommon a thing to make ex- 
cellent ones, that it is ſufficient if a man hath made One 
good one in his whole life. 


[B] Took offence at ſome Verſes of his againſt 
Popery] Many of that kind are ſcattered about the 
book, the moſt noted of which is this. 


An Petrus fuerit Romz, ſub judice lis eft : 
Simonem Romz nemo fuiſſe negat. 


i. e. Whether St Peter was ever at Rome, is a diſ- 

puted point: That Simon [by which he means Si- 

mon Magus, the inventor of Simony] was there, no 

body denies.” 

[CJ 4nd were publiſhed at ſeveral times.) The 

three firſt Books were publiſhed at London, in 1606. 

Svo and the remainder at four different times (6). (6) See Wood 
[D] Meſ of them have been tranſlatcd more than A a tore, 

once into Engliſþ ] John Vicars, Uſher of the School 

in Chriſt's hol pital London, having ſelected ſeveral of 

the beſt, tranſlated them into Engliſh verſe, and had 

them printed at London in 1619. 8vo. Tho- 

mas Pecke of the Middle Temple Gent tranſlated 

alſo 600, of them into Engliſh verſe, which were 

printed with Martial De Spectaculis, or of the Rarities 

to be ſeen in Rome, and with the moſt ſel ect Epigrams 

of Sir Thomas More: To which is annexed a Century 

of Heroick Epigrams &c. All publiſhed, under the 

general title of Parnaſſi puerperium. London 1659. 

8vo. Thomas Harvey engliſhed likewiſe all or moit 

of them (7). A Spaniſh tranſlation of them was printed (7) Wos, u 

at Madrid, in 1674 and 1682, two volumes 4to. and a 

French one at Paris, ia 1709, 12mo. 
[E] And an Epitaph.) Which Epitaph is in theſe 

words. 


Parva tibi ſtatua eſt, quia parva tibi ſtatura, ſupellex 
Parva, volat parvus magna per ora liber. 

Sed non parvus honos, non parva eſt g'oria, quippe 
Ingenio haud quicquam eſt majus in orbe tuo. 

Parva domus texit, templum ſed grande; Poetz 
Tum vere vitam, quum moriuntur, agunt. 


i. e. Thou haſt a little ſtatue, becauſe thy ſtature was 
little, thy furniture little, and thy little book is in 
every one's mouth. But thy honor is not lictle, nor 
thy glory, for there is nothing greater in the world 
than thy wit. A little houſe covered thee, bat now 
a greit T ewple ; Poets truly live, when they dye C 


OWeEeN 


is Ome- 
(8) 2 the 

the Ora- 
de, and the Me- 


() Memoirs of 


_— ColleAion 


of his Sermons, 
Trads, &c. 
Lond. 1721, fol. 
p 311. 


t) Ath, Oxon. 
Call 737 


He acknow- 
after war de, 
that being nat u- 
of an aipi- 
— at- 
ſecting poyu ar 
auſe, and ve- 
3 of 
honour and pre- 
ferment, — ap- 
ed himſelf very 
— at this time 
to his ſtudies, to 
accompliſh thoſe 
ends, Life of 
Dr Owen, ibid. 


% Wood's Faſti, 
Vol. I. col. 254 
and 61. 


® Theſe ſtatutes 
were confirmed 
by the King's 
Commiflioners in 
1636. See Dr 
Pococke's article. 


(f) His father 
waz a ſtrict Pu- 
mau. Life of 

Dr Owen, ibid, 


(x) Id. ibid. 


(b) Ath, Oxon. 
obi ſupra. 


(i) Life of Dr 
Owen, p. iv, v. 


(4) Nothing 
more is known 
ot her than that 
ber name was 
Mary. 

See the third epi- 
taph of the Doc- 


tor, ſubj. ancd to 


the Memoirs of 
his Life, where 
the is celebrated 
15 an excel ent 
hontewife. 

Rei domeſtics 
perite ſtudioſa, 
rebus Dei domus 
ſe totum addicen- 
di eopiam illi 
[conforti] fecit 
patifimam, 


(1) Lewis Dym's 
Collection of Re- 
cords relating to 
the Antiquities 
of Wales, 


in- view, putting him under the care of that celebrated ſchoolmaſter, Mr Edward Sylveſter, 


J % Wok 
OWEN [Dr Jonw], a learned Divine among the Independents (a), was of Welſh 

extract ion [A], and ſecond fon of Mr Henry Owen, who, after an academical education 

at Oxford, firſt taught ſchool at Stoken-church, and became at length Vicar of Hadham 


near Watlington in that county, where our author was born in 1616 (). Being a boy of 
an extraordinary genius, his friends reſolved to give him a liberal education; and in that 


at Oxford (c), he made ſo quick a proficiency, that he was admitted into Queen's college 
in that univerſity in 1628, at about twelve years of age. His father having a large family, 
could not afford him any conſiderable maintenance; but he was liberally ſupplied by an 
uncle, one of his father's brothers, a gentleman of a fair eſtate in Wales ; who having no 
children of his own, deſigned to make him his heir. Thus ſupported, he purſued his 
ſtudies with incredible diligence, allowing himſelf for ſeveral years not above four hours 
ſleep in a night; ſo that, by the additional help of the directions and aſſiſtance of the 
famous Dr Barlow, who was his tutor, he made a conſiderable progreſs in the academical 
learning. At the ſame time he took care of his health, by uſing ſuch recreations occa- 
fionally, as were proper for a robuſt conſtitution as his was; ſuch as leaping, throwing a 
bar, ringing of bells, and the like hardy exerciſes. He did not want ambition; and the 
proſpect of his uncle's eſtate raiſed his views even to ſome eminence in Church or State, to 
either of which he was yet indifferent (4). He took his firſt degree in Arts June 11, 
1632, and commenced Maſter on the 27th of June, 1635 (e); but being ſoon after diſ- 
ſatisfied with the new regulations, enjoined the univerſity by the ſtatutes of EP 
Laud their Chancellor “, he refuſed to comply thereto. This being obſerved, his frien 
torſook him, as infected with Puritaniſm (/); and, from the reſentment of the Laudenſian 
party, his ſituation in the college became by degrees ſo uneaſy, that he was forced to leave 
it in 1637. This blow, which, indeed, ſeems to have wanted nothing but the form of an 
expulſion, was eſtermed a ſuffering for conſcience fake; and in that temper he gave wa 
to ſome unfavourable thoughts of the Church eſtabliſhment (g). However, his uncle's 
ſupplies being diſcontinued, ſomething was to be done for a ſupport. He therefore took 
Prieſts- Orders from the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, and was made Chaplain to Sir Robert 
Dormer, of Aſcot in, the pariſh of Great Milton, near the place of his nativity, being tu- 
tor alſo to that gentleman's eldeſt fon. He afterwards became Chaplain to John 
Lovelace, of Hurley in Berkſhire, and was in that ſervice at the breaking out of the civil 

wars, when he openly avowed the cauſe of the Parliament (5). This conduct was ſo 
vehemently reſented by his uncle, a zealous Royaliſt, who had maintained him at the 

college, that he abſolutely diſcarded him, ſettled his eſtate upon another, and died without 

leaving him any thing. Lord Lovelace, however, though ſiding with the King, yet 

continued to uſe his Chaplain with great civility ; but going at length to the King's army, 

Mr Owen left his houſe, and coming to London, took lodgings in Charter-houſe- „ 

where he was a perfect ſtranger, and ſhortly became a perfect convert to the principles of 

the Nonconformiſts (i). Not long after this, and while he continued at the Charter- houſe, 

he wrote his book, called A Di/play of Arminianiſm. The ſubject was artfully choſen, and 

the piece coming out in 1642, met with ſuch an acceptation as made way for his advance- 

ment : The committee for purging the Church of ſcandalous miniſters paid ſuch a regard 

to it, that Mr White their chairman ſoon after ſent a ſpecial meſſenger to our author, 

with a preſentation to the living of Fordham in Efſcx; and he had not long exerciſed his 

miniſtry here, when he married a gentlewoman, in whom he was very happy (#), and ſbe 

brought him ſcveral children (7); but the doctor outlived them all. He had been at Ford- (/) Quatuor it; 
ham about a year and a half, when, upon a report that the ſequeſtred incumbent was dead, 1b. Petr, d 
the patron, who had no kindneſs for Mr Owen, preſented another to the living. But 28 
care was taken to provide a reſidence for our author in the ſame neighbourhood. The 

Earl of Warwick being patron of the church of Coggeſhall, a market-town about five («) He publiced 


miles diſtance, very readily gave him that living. Hitherto he had followed the Preſby- * Pefence of this 


ter ian way; but he had not been long at Coggeſhall, when he declared on the fide of png fg 


Independency (m), and he formed a church at Coggeſhall upon the congregational princi- S* 2 Enquiry 
ples, according to his own light, which continued long a flouriſhing church, and ſubſiſted . 
in a good condition fa lately as the year +721. But this change, as might be expected, = Tree Nature 


was ill reliſhed by ſeveral of the Preſbyterian miniſters, one of whom particularly FO =_— 


reproached 


[4] He was of W:lþs extrafion] His pedigree is 
derived from Lewis Owen of Kwyn near Dollegelle, 
Eſq; who was lineally deſcended from a younger ſon 
of Kewelyn ap Gwrgan, Prince of Glamorgan, Lord 
of Cardiffe, the laſt family of the five regal tribes of 
Wales (1). This gentlemgn inherited an eftate of 
about 300 pounds per annum, was Vice chamberlain 
and Baron of the Exchequer in North Wales about the 
middle of the reign of Henry the Eighth, and conti- 
nued ſo through the reigns of Edward the Sixth and 
Queen Mary, till the 8th: of Queen Elizabeth. He 
was High-Sheriff of Merignethſhire, and in his return 
from Montgomery aſſizes fell in among ſome outlaws, 
VOL. V. No. 275% 


being ſeveral brothers, called the Gwillird Cochion, 
i. e. the Red-Croſi, at a place called Du near 
Mowthwy, and was ſhot through the with an 
arrow. A plain croſs was erected to his memory upon 
the place, of which no remains are now to be ſeen, 
only the gate which the aſſaſſins had blocked up to ob- 
ſtruct his paſſage, is to this day called L/idiart Crocs y 
Baron, i. e. The gate of Baron's Croſs. Griffith, the 
fifth ſon of this gentleman, had a daughter Suſan, 
who marrying Humphrey of the ſame family in ano- 
ther line, had fifteen ſons, the youngeſt of which, 
Henry, was father to John, the ſubjeA of this article, 


36 8 [3] He 


- 
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(#) Vice Me cached him very rudely for it, which was anſwered in a much handſomer manner (u ). 
Miniſter of Bil- fame began now to ſpread through the city and country ; and the Independent party 
AD „ Prevailing, he was ſent for to preach before the Parliament on one of their faſt days, 
with whom oor April 29, 1646. He printed this ſermon under the title of 4 Viſion of unchangeable Free 
— ſiſi, Mercy, in ſending the means of Grace to undeſerving Sinners [B]; and having therein ſtirred 


up his audience to compleat the eſtabliſhment of Independency, he annexed to it Au Eſſay 
for the Praftice of Church- Government in the Country, pleading for liberty of con ſcience, 
Aer and moderation towards perſons of different perſwaſions (o). When Colcheſter was 
to uſe virulens beſieged in 1648, Fairfax quartering ſome days at Coggeſhall, became acquainted with 
our miniſter; and, upon the ſurrendry of the town to the Parliament's forces, he preac hed 
1 thankſgiving ſermon there on that occaſion, as he did another at Rumford, for the 
preface be ſays, deliverance of the committee who had been impriſoned (p). He was again required to 
preach before the Houſe of Commons, January 31, 1648-9, the next day after the death 

of King Charles. His text was Jer. xv. 19, 20. the conduct of which diſcourſe deſerves 

to be recorded as a perpetual monument of his addreſs and ſkill in Court ſermons. He 
appeared before a numerous aſſembly ; it was a critical juncture, and he was not ignorant 
of the temper of his principal hearers; he was then a riſing man, and to juſtify the late 
action was the infallible road to preferment; but he managed it ſo artfully, that neither 
could his friends make any juſt exception, nor his enemies take advantage of his words 
another day (q). He was ordered again to preach before them, April 19, 1649, when 
he gave ſo great ſatisfaction, that he was afterwards frequently called to the like ſervice * ; 
particularly February 28th that year, being the day of humiliation and prayer on occaſion of 
the intended expedition to Ireland (r). Cromwell, who had never heard Mr Owen preach 
before, was preſent at this diſcourſe, and was extremely pleaſed with it. Our preacher 
deſigned to go to his cure at Coggeſhall within two days, but thought himſclf obliged to 
Eil rare. Make his compliments to Fairfax. While he was waiting for admiſſion, in comes Crom- 
ther with the well, who at ſight of him came up directly to him, and laying his hands in a familiar way 
— gy on his ſhoulder, ſaid, Sir, you are the perſon that I muſt be acquainted with, Mr Owen 
gle at Oxford by modeſtly replied, That will be much more to my advantage than yours. We ſhall ſoon ſee 
— * of that, fays Cromwell; and taking him by the hand, led him into Fairfax's garden, and 
21, 1633, from that time contracted an intimate friendſhip with him, which laſted as long as Oli- 
ver's life. At preſent, acquainting him with the intended expedition into Ireland, he 

deſired his company to reſide there in the college at Dublin; and Mr Owen objecting his 

charge at Coggeſhall, Oliver wrote to that church for their leave, Accordingly he went 

to Dublin, not with the army, but more privately, and on his arrival took up his lodgings 

in the college, preaching there, and overſeeing the affairs of that eminent ſchool of 

learning. Here he ſtaid half a year, and then returned by Cromwell's leave to England, 

and went to Coggeſhall. He had ſcarce time to breathe here, before he was called to 

preach at Whitehall ; and, on the ſeventeenth of. September, 1650, Cromwell, now be- 

come General, procured an order of Parliament for Mr Owen to go into Scotland . He 

ſtaid at Edinburgh about half a year, and then returned once more to his congregation at 

Coggeſhall ; but this was the laſt viſit he made there, and it happened to be a very ſhort 

one: for he was promoted to the Deanery of Chriſt- Church in Oxford, by an order of 

Parliament on the 18th of March this year. The firſt intelligence he had of it was by one 

of the weekly news- papers, where he read, The Houſe taking into conſideration the worth 

© and uſefulneſs of Mr John Owen, Student of Queen s-callege, Maſter of Arts, has ordered 

* that he be ſettled in the Deanery of Chriſt*s-college in Oxford, in the room of c. and ſoon 

after he received a letter from the principal ſtudents of that college, ſignifying their great 

ſatisfaction in the choice made of him by the Parliament, and deſiring his preſence among 

them (3). With the conſent of his church he went to Oxford, and ſettled there in 1651. 
Cromwell was now their Chancellor; and, on the ninth of September the following year, 

1652, he nominated our Dean his Vice-chancellor, and he was ſoon after appointed one of 

the Viſitors of the Univerſity ; and being not yet returned from Scotland, he likewiſe 

conſtituted his Vice-chancellor, together with Dr Wilkins, Warden of Wadham- college; 

Dr Goddard, Warden of Merton; Dr Goodwin, Preſident of Magdalen; and Peter 


French, 


I defire to pro- 
voke none; 
more ftings than 
combs are got of 
a neft of waſps, 
c. 


(Þ) Theſe two 
ſermons were 
printed under the 
title of Ebenezer, 
&c. ſermon 30. 
in the collection 
publifhed in 
1721, 


(7) Thus fays 
the writer of his 


Life, p. viii. 
but Mc Wood 
tells us, that it 


® The whole te- 
nour of theſe 
diſcourſes are a 
conſpicuous proof 
of the truth of 
Mr Wood's re- 
mark, that he 
had a wonder ful 
knack of makirg 
the then tranſac- 
tions of the three 
kingdoms to be 
an edifying com · 
ment on Daniel 
and the Revela- 
tions. 


(] His text was 
Rom. iv. 20. 
He ftaggered not 
at the promiſe of 
God through 
unbelief, &c. 
There are ſeveral 
ſermons on this 
text, intituled, 
The Strength of 
Faith, added in 
the laſt mentio- 
ned Collection, 
which complete 
the Doctor s de- 
Ken upon this 
ſabject. 


[B]) He publiſhed his ſermon, entitled, A Viſion of recol:ndo, viris illuſtribus, clariſſimis, ſelectiſſimits, ex 
Free Mercy, &&c.) This was the firſt time of his appea- ordine Communium in ſuprema curia Parliam. congrega- 
rance in the pulpit before that aſſembly, and he pub - tis. Concionem hane ſacram, humilem illam quidem, ip- 
liſhed it with the following dedication in elegant Latin: /orum tamen votre juſſuque prius coram ipfir habitam, 
Ampliſſimo Senatui inchtiſems pop. Anglicani conventui, ob nunc luce donatam, D. D C. JOANNES OWEN. 


priſca Anglo-Britannorum jura firenue & fideliter aſſer- 
ta; libertatem patriam ( nefariis quorundam molitioni- 
bus parne peſſundatam) recuperatam ; juſtitiam fortiter 
ict, iTIeNa5, d TegoomoneT]us, adminiſiratem ; ap- 
Iv in ccclaſiaſticis avi«eg]vegvrriny difſolutam, ritus 
pontificios, novitios, antichriftianos abolitos ; privilegia 
plabi: Chrifltiane poſtliminio reflituta ; potiſſimum pro- 
tectionem Dei O. M. bis omnibus aliiſue innumeris con- 
filio, bello demi, foras, gratioſe potitam ; toto orbe jure 
meriti/ſimo celeberrimo, toti huic inſulæ aterna memoria 


Here he compliments them for aſſerting the rights, and 
recovering the liberty, of their country ; for their im- 
partial adminiſtration of juſtice ; for aboliſhing the 
eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, and reſtoring the privileges of 
the Chriſtian people; and chiefly on having obtained 
the divine protection in all their proceedings. Topics 
which were the common theme of the ſectaries in thoſe 
times, but by none cooked up in ſuch a maſterly ele- 
gance of Latin ſty le. 


* Jofeph Cary, 
author of the 
Commentary up- 
on Job, was to 
go thither by the 
ſame order. 
Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. II. col. 758, 


Life, 
and Ath, 
* 


(2) His 
1, K. 
Oxon, ubi 


(C] He 


Wood's Faſti, 
a II. col. 98. 


(#) Ib. col. 104+ 


| The reſt 
2 . Good- 

wil and Thank- 
ful Owen, Prefi- 
tots of Magda- 


nd St 
Ian's; 8. Wells 


140 Tay lour, 
: ters of Ban- 
bury and Brough- 
ton; Chr. Ro- 
Ambr. Up- 
ton. Peter 
trench, Hen. 
Wilk inſon, 
Ralph Button, 
Hen. Corniſh, 
Canons nt Chr:ſt- 
Church; Edw. 
Stanton, and K. 
Harris, Pretidents 
of Corpus Chrifti 
and Trinity col- 
; Fr, How- 
ell of Exeter · col · 
Mr Brice 
of Hen ey. &c. 
Athen. Oxon. 
udi ſupra. 


(x) Ibid, and 
col. 7 39+ 


{z) Ach. Oxon, 
Vol, 11. col. 738, 


* The town pri- 
J. u. 


(3) His Life, ubi 
ſupra, p. xi. 


(4) The àcctor 
made a cohd trial 
oi his lit es; 
ſor the ſcho- 

lar be vin: 
bs: him n 
exce;:icnt Latin 
epiſtſe, be orde- 
red him to make 
another in the 
next ro m by 
himſelf, which 
he did, not une- 
qual to the for- 
mer. Id. ibid. 


See Biſbop 
Fell's article, 


(5) wa. but 

this writer is mi- 
flaken in ſaying 
the Vice-chan- 
tellor has ſeveral 
livings in his 
gift, and that he 
diſpoſed of them 
to Preſbyterians. 
Theſe livings are 
net in the gift of 
the Vice · han- 
cellor alone, but 
of the whole 
Convocation, 


F Particularly in 
the caſe of Dr 
w. Pucocke, 


dee his article, 


French, Canon of Chriſt- 
abſence (1). By this 

other forms required by the Laudenſian 
hurting himſelf; and he 
now oppoſed by the Preſby terians [C]. 


himſelf to the 
He 


* 


was created Doctor of Divinity by diploma, 


December 3, 1653 («), and on the tenth was preſented to the Parliament, with ſeveral 


according to ſome rules then 


others, to be ſent Commiſſioners, by three in a circuit, for ejecting and ſettling miniſters 
preſcribed z but that project not taking effect, Commiſſioners . ;;;, e 
were appointed by Cromwell for approbation of publick preachers, whereof our Dean was os his admiffioa 
one of the chiefs ; and in the following year, the commiſſion being iflued for ejecting ſcan- f 
dalous, &c. miniſters and ſchoolmaſters, he was appointed, 


miſſioner for the county of Oxford (w). In the Protector's Parliament, which met Sep- 
tember 3, 1654, our Vice-chancellor offered himſelf a candidate for the univerſity, and, They are printed 
to remove the objection of his being a Divine, tis ſaid he renounced his Orders, and — ne. abi 
pleaded that he was a meer lay man. Accordingly he was returned, but his election being bern. 
queſtioned by the Committee of Elections, he fat only a ſhort time in the Houſe (x). He (9) His Life, 


was continued in the 


many avocations occaſioned by that as well as his other offices juſt mentioned, he found time 
to proſecute his ſtudies; and beſides preaching every other Sunday at St Mary's, and often 
at Stadham and other places in the country (y}, he wrote ſome excellent books, as will be 


&. ſeen preſently by the liſt of his Works. Richard Cromwell ſucceeding 


his father as 


Chancellor in 1657, our author was removed from the V ice-chancellorſhip, as he was alſo 
from Richard's favour, when he became Protector upon the death of Oliver [Di the fol- 


lowing year. 


This blow came from the Preſbyterians, who alſo procured him to be ex- 


cluded from St Mary's pulpit (z); which was reſented by him with ſo much indigna- 
tion, that he ſet up a lecture in another church, ſaying, I have built ſeats at Mary's, but 
let the Doctors find auditors, for I will preach at Peter's in the Eaſt; and ſo he did, and vlct Colleftion, 


great numbers flocked to him (a a). 


In the mean time, he was one of the oracles of that 


year, are 
her proofs of 


- his excellen 
among others, a Com — 35 


Latin tongue. 


poſt of Vice - chancellor for five years “; and, notwithſtanding the »: *i. 


(2) He was char- 
ged with having 
a principal hand 
in working the 
ruin of Richard. 
Reliq. Baxter. 
B. I. P. i. p. 
Ion. and P. iii. 
p. 42. which he 
pofatively denies 
in his Anſwer to 
A Slanderous Li- 
bel, Kc. Com- 


Kc. p. 615, & 
ſeqq- See alſo 


aſſembly of the Independent faction, which met in October this year, 1658, at the Savoy, Þ Life, p. xiz. 


and had a principal ſhare in drawing up a Confeſſion of their Faith and Order, 
But all theſe conteſts beginning to vaniſh, at the 


to the Preſbyterians [E]. 


[CJ] He was oppoſed by the Preſdyterians.) Mr Wood 
tells us, that he dreſſed nunielf in quirpo, like a young 
ſcholar, with powdered hair, ſnakebone band- ſtrings, 
or band-ſlrings with very large taſſels, lawn band, a 
large fet of om pointed at his knees, and Spaniſh 
leather boots, with large lawn tops, and his hat moitly 
cocked (2). This was apparently done in deſpite to 
the Preſbyterian party. However, he would not 
ſuffer authority to be ſlighted when there was occaſion 
to exert it. For inſtance, at an act before the Terræ 
Filius begun, the doctor ſtood up, and told him in 
Latin, he ſhould have liberty to ſay what he pleaſed, 
provided he would avoid profaneneſs and obſcenity , 
and perſonal reflections. The Terre Filius began, 
and ſoon tranſgreſſed in all theſe particulars. Upon 
which the doctor having ſeveral times defired him to 
forbear, to no purpoſe, at length ſent the beadles to 
pul! vim down; and when the ſcholars hindered them, 
the doctor reſolved to pull him down himſelf. His 
friends diſſwaded him, apprehending the ſcholars might 
do bim ſome miſchief ; but he replied, I will not ſee 
authority thus trampled on, and pulling him down, 
ſent him to bocardo *, the ſcholars ſtanding at a di- 
ſtance, amazed to ſee his courage and reſolution (3). 
Nor was he leſs careful of the diſcipline Once atten- 
ding, as is uſual, the publick diſputations in Lent, ob- 
ſerving a ſcholar of Queen's-college to perform his 
part excellently well, he called him, and finding his 
circumſtances to be mean, he gave him forty ſhillings 
to encourage him in his ſtudies, and he afterwards 
made a very conſiderable figure in the world, frequent- 
ly mentioning the doQor's kindneſs with gratitude. 
He alſo took ſome _ ſcholars into his family, and 
maintained them at his own charge ; and one of theſe 
was tutor to his children, who afterwards became an 
excellent ſchoolmaſter (4). In juſtice to our Vice- 
chancellor, it muſt be alſo obſerved, as an inſtance of 
his moderation, that though he was often urged to it, 
yet he never moleſted the meeting of the Royaliſts at 
the houſe of Dr Willis the Phyfician, where divine 
ſervice was performed dy to the liturgy of the 
Church of England ||, not far from our Vice-chancel- 
lor's lodgings at Chriſt-Church (5). In his office alſo 
of Commiſſioner for ejecting ſcandalous miniſters, he 
frequently over-ruled his brethren in favour of ſuch 
Royaliſts as eminently deſerved it . 


in oppoſition 
dawn of the 
Reſtoration 


[D] Upon Oliver"; death.) The doctor's behaviour 
on this occaſion is utterly inexcuſable, if we may be 
lieve Biſhop Burnet, who tells us that Dr ſafter$ards 
Archbiſhop] Tillotſon, happening to be at Whitehall 
on a faſt day of the houſhold, about a week after Oli- 
ver's death, he went out of curioſity into the preſence- 


(2 a) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol, IL col. 739. 


chamber, where the ſolemnity was kept; and ſaw . 


there on one fide of the table the new ProteQor, pla- 
ced with the reſt of his family, and on the other fix 
preachers, whom were Dr Joha Owen, Dean 
of Chriſt-Church in Oxford ; Dr Tho. Goodwin, Pre- 
fident of Magdalen-college ; Mr Joſ. Caryl, and Peter 
Sterry ; with whoſe allies of enthuſiaſm Tillotſon was 
much diſguſted ; God being in a manner reproached 
with the late Protector's ſervices, and challenged for 
taking him away ſo ſoon. Dr Goodwin, who had 
pretended to aſſure them in a prayer a very few mi- 
nutes before he expired, that he was not to die, had 
now the confidence to ſay to Gad, Thou haſt decei- 
* ved us, and we are deceived.” And Mr Sterry 
praying for Richard, uſed theſe indecent words next 
to blaſphemy, * Make him the brightneſs of the fa- 
* ther's glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon (6). 
As no particular expreſſion of Dr Owen's is mentioned, 
it is probable nothing equal to them eſcaped from him 
at this time ; however, what is here aſſerted in ge- 
neral of his boldneſs, will not want credit, after the 
peruſal of his ſermon on the death of Ireton, whom he 
canonizes for a faint, and ſets him upon a level with 
the Prophet Daniel (7). 

[E] He had a hand in penning the Confeſſion of Faith 
at the Savoy |] Mr Baxter mentioning this Savoy con- 
feſſion, writes as follows: The Independents gathe- 
red a ſynod at the Savoy, and there, among their arti- 
cles of faith, laid down two points expreſsly contrary 
to Scripture. 1. That is it not faith but Chriſt's righ- 
teouſneſs that we are juſtified by, whereas it is both. 
2. That Chriſt's righteouſneſs imputed is our ſole 
righteouſneſs. I aſked ſome yet living, why they con- 
ſented to theſe, and they ſaid it was Þr Owen's doing 
(8).” But he is cleared from this aſperſion, by a certi- 
ficate ſigned by George Griffith, who was ſcribe to 
that aſſembly (g). The method of proceeding there 
was thus: There was a committee of ſuch as were 
Judged moſt eminent, viz. Dr Tho. Goodwin, Mr 
Phil. Nye, Mr Will. Bridge of Yarmouth, Dr Owen 

then 


(6) Burnet's Hi- 
tory of his own 
Times, Vol. I. 
p- 32, $3. fol. 

edit. ; 


(7) It is printed 
in the Collection, 


p. 415, & e- 


Lond. 1721, fol. 


8) Barter's Ca- 
tholic Commu- 


P. v. p. 8. 

(9) It is printed 
in the doctor's 
Life, p. xx, XAi. 
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4% He cr e. Reſtoration in 1659, he was ejected from his Deanery in the latter end of that year (45). 
— — However, he had * care to provide himſelf a comfortable retreat at Stadban!, avis 
wards Biſbopof A little before purchaſed a good eſtate with a handſome houſe upon it (cc). To this he 
| of Dr Owen, p. TEtired, and held a meeting in private, where he preached, and many of his diſciples went 
xvii, from Oxford to hear him ; *till, being ſeveral times filenced by ſome ſoldiers of the mili- 
(ec) Abb. Oxon, tia, and ſorely threatned, that congregation was broke, and our teacher obliged to move 
where laſt cired, from place to place, till at length he went to London (4d). All this time he was not 
aod his Life, Þ idle, but employed his talents in preaching as he had opportunity, and he alſo wrote ſeve- 
ral valuable and uſeful books. One of theſe (ee) coming to the hands of Lord Chancellor 
441 ha. ibid. Clarendon, he was ſo much pleaſed with it, that he ſent for him by Sir Bulſtrode White- 
Sade he beg locke, and acknowledging the ſervice done to the Proteſtant religion by this book, aſſured 
hiding-p'ace. him that he had deſerved the beſt of any Engliſh Proteſtant of late years, and made him 
ww. offer to prefer him in the Church, if he would conform; but the doctor refuſing that 
Animadverfions condition, perſiſted in the practice of holding conventicles. In which, however, he met 
N ſo much trouble, that he had ſome thoughts of going to New. England, having 
ten of it received an invitation from his brethren there; and in 1665 he made preparations for the 
voyage. But the plague breaking out this year, and the fire of London happening in the 
next, the publick attention was ſo wholly engaged by theſe dreadful calamitite, that the 
laws againſt the Diſſenters were ſuffered to ſlrep for ſome time; and not long after came 
out the royal indulgence, and licences were granted to all that defired chem for publick 
aſſemblies, all penal laws being ſuſpended. Whilſt the liberty continued, our doctor was 
aſſiduous in preaching, and many perſons of quality and eminent citizens reſorted to him, 
But upon the proclamation for ſuppreſſing unlawful conventicles, March 10, 1667, the 
doctor went to viſit his old friends at Oxford, and to attend ſome affairs of his own eſtate 
not far from thence. At the ſame time he did not forbear to exerciſe his function in 
preaching to ſome of his party, which was not managed fo privately as to eſcape bein 
obſerved; and, upon intelligence of the houſe where he lay, ſome troopers of the militia 
came, and knocking at the door, the miſtreſs of the houſe boldly opened it, and prevented 
them, by aſking if they ſought for Dr Owen; to which being anſwered they did, ſhe 
told them he went from her houſe that morning betimes : upon which they immediately 
rode off. In the mean time the doctor, who ſhe thought had been gone, as he told her he 
intended, roſe out of bed, and taking horſe in a field near the houſe, rode ſtraight to 
London. Freſh invitations were now given him to go to New-England, but he did not 
(ff) The. p- think proper to leave his native country (ff), where he till continued to employ the 
Caen preſs, which produced ſeveral more valuable books of his writing both learned and practi- 
cal. In 1671, when the bill to prevent and ſuppreſs ſeditious conventicles was depending 
before the Lords, our author was deſired to draw up ſome reaſons againſt it, and the 
paper was laid before the Lords by ſeveral eminent citizens and gentlemen of diſtinction 
renn (gg); but the act paſſed, all the Biſhops being for it except two, viz. Wilkins of Cheſter, 
— and Rainbow of Carliſle. However, the doctot's moderat ion and learning drew the admi- 
ton, &c. F. 538. ration and reſpect of ſeveral perſons of honour and quality upon him, who very much 
— qo delighted in his converſation ; particularly the Earls of Orrery and Angleſey, the Lords 
Kingdom, with Willoughby of Parham and Berkeley, and Sir John Trevor, one of the Principal Secretaries 
preſent Bil of State; and, what is much more, even King Charles himſelf and the Duke of York 
againſt Conven- paid a particular reſpect to him. When the doctor was drinking the waters at Tunbridge, 
the Duke of York being there, ſent for him into his tent, and ſeveral diſcourſes palled 
3 between them about conventicles and the diſſenters; and, after his return to London, the 
C 1 9 King ſent for him, and diſcourſed with him about two hours together, aſſuring him of 
1 his favour and reſpect, and telling him he might have acceſs to him as often as he would. 
| ates At the ſame time his Majeſty was pleaſed to aſſure the doctor, how much he was for 
co _ liberty of conſcience, and how ſenſible of the wrong that had been done to Diſſenters 3 Mr Wood 
which he cefen- and as a teſtimony thereof, gave him a thouſand guineas to diſtribute among thoſe who — 
— — i» . had ſuffered moſt by the late ſeverities. The doctor could do no leſs than accept the royal hi g in 
ard part of hi bounty with thanks, and he faithfully applied it to that purpoſe (5 ). The Doctor had Donn 
GN . ſome friends alſo among the Biſhops, particularly Dr Wilkins of Cheſter, and Barlow of Athen. Onan 
Churches. Lincoln , formerly his tutor [F]. It is not to be wondered, that a life filled up with ſo J* 2 


739, 7%. 
many 


„ 


then of Oxford, Mr Joſ. Caryl, and Mr Will. Green - caſe was this: John Bunyan [author of the Pilgrim's 
(10) 16. ibid. hill, who drew up the heads of the Confeſſion. The Progreſs] had been confined to a jayl twelve years, up- 
ſynod, which conſiſted of about two hundred paſtors on an excommunication for nonconformity ; now there 

(11) See our au- and meſſengers of churches, being in the interim em- was a law, that if any two perſons will go to the Biſhop | 
qu — loyed in hearing and determining ſach cauſes as were of the dioceſe, and offer a cautionary bond, that the 
and Reaſons upon 2 before them. The particular heads of the confeſ- priſoner ſhall conform in half a year, the Biſhop may 
which Protefiant fion conſidered and agreed upon by the committee, releaſe him. Dr Owen being defired to give his bond 
Diſſenters d:firs were every day brought into the aſſembly, and read in Bunyan's behalf, readily conſented ; which being 
their liberty ; in by Mr G. Griffith. This Confeſſion was ſoon after carried to the Biſhop, his Lordſhip profeſſed he was 
—— printed and publiſhed, and tranſlated into Latin by ready even to firain a point for the doctor, but that 
— &c. p. Hoornbeck (10), and by others into ſeveral other lan - this being a new thing, he deſired time to conſider of 
« 592, (11). it. Being waited on again about a fortnight after, he 
[F] Bis. Barlow was his friend.) Yet we are faid, that indekd he was informed he might do it ; but 
told, that he failed him upon a ſpecial occaſion. The the law providing, in caſe the Biſhop refuſed, applica- 
8 tion 
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the Lord-Chancellor in the caſe, and upon his order I 


(12) His Life, 
—— 


« brethren to be there to hear the cauſe. They met 


many labours ſhould decline under the weight of itifirmities, which nod b. 


Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, tongues, that he was a great Philoſopher, and alſo well read 
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began to grow 

upon him. Some few years before he died, he was often ill, and ſometimes kept his bed 
and chamber; yet, whenever he was able to fic up, he would be continually writing, 
when not prevented by company. But his infirmities growing upon him,: he went to 
Kenſington for the benefit of the air, and lived there ſome time [G]. From thence he 
removed to Ealing, to a houſe of his own, where he finifhed his courſe, on the 24th of 
Auguſt, 1683, in the 67th year of his age. From Ealing his corpſe was carried to the 
burying-ground in Bunhill-fields, the hearſe being attended with a great number of noble- 
mens and gentlemens coaches, with fix horſes each, and many gentlemen on horſeback (ii). 


He was interred in a new vault towards the eaſt end of that burying-place, over which was 
erected an altar-monument of free-ſtone, with an epitaph in Latin compoſed by Mr Tho. 


Gilbert (44) of Oxford, which with two others is annexed to the Memoirs of his Life. 
He left behind him a mournful widow, who had been married to him about ſeven years, a 


gentlewoman of a conſiderable family, being daughter (%) of — Michel, Elq; of Kingſton- 
Ruſſell in Dorſetſhire, and widow of Thomas Doyley his neighbour, younger brother of 
Sir John Doyley, of Chefilhampton near Stadham, Bart. She was a perſon of very good 
ſenſe and judgment, truly religious, and very tender and affectionate to the doctor. She 


' ſurvived him many years, and was interred in the ſame vault which ſhe had erected for 


him (mm). As to his perſon, his ſtature was tall, his countenance grave and majeſtic, 

and withal comely ; he had the aſpect and deportment of a gentleman, ſuitable to his 

birth. His character is repreſented very differently, according to the affections of the 

deſigner (nn). Mr Wood, after having not ſpared his conduct in many reſpects, declares 

as of his own knowledge, that, to ſpeak impartially, he was a perſon well ſkilled in the 

rongues, Rabbinical learning, and Jewiſh rites and cuſtoms; that he had a great com- 

mand of his Engliſh pen, and was one of the moſt genteel and faireſt writers who have 

appeared againſt the Church of England “. That his perſon was proper and comely, and he 

had a very graceful addreſs in-the pulpit, an eloquent elocution, a winning and infinuating 
deportment, and could by his oratory, in conjunction with ſome other outward advantages, 

move and wind the affections of his admiring auditory almoſt as he pleaſed (o). And (+9) Ibid. and 
the writer of his life obſerves, that in his manners he was very affable, and courteous, fav 
miliar and ſociable, and that the meaneſt perſons found an eaſy acceſs to his converſe and 
friendſhip; jeſting with his acquaintance, but with ſobriety and meaſure ; a great maſter 

of his paſſions, eſpecially that of anger. He was, continues this writer, of a ſerene and even 

temper ; his carriage was genteel, in nothing mean. He was generous in his favours. He 

kept a correſpondence with ſeveral learned foreigners, and particularly the famous Anna-Maria 
Schurman F. He was well acquainted with men and things, and would give a ſhrewd gueſs at + See an secount 


a man's temper and deſigns upon the firſt acquaintance. He could on all occaſions, without anthabagz har 


enthufiaftic lady, 
any premeditation, expreſs himſelf well and pertinently on any ſybje&t. He was a faithful and Bok: Dig” 


loving huſband, a tender father, a good maſter, a prudent governour, and a very dutiful “ V. 
peaceable ſubject. His character as to learning, as before by Wood, ſo by this writer, is 
apparently drawn from his writings, when we are told, that beſides his maſtery in the 


: : k : His Life, 
in the Civil Law; a great Hiſtorian, eſpecially in Church hiſtory, and thoroughly verſed — xxiv, 


in all the Greek and Latin poets. An excellent Divine, well ſkilled in Polemical Divinity. (os) Mr Woof 
To conclude, the courſe of this memoir confirms this writer's remark, that his labours 4% are, chat 
both in writing and preaching, and other ſervices peculiar to his function, as a Miniſter of be wwek all occa- 


the Goſpel and Paſtor of a Church, were incredible (pp); and the ſame memoir gives — 


credit to Mr Wood's remark, that in doing theſe ſervices to others, he did not neglect fr this 
the care of his own intereſt (qq). We ſhall give a liſt of his Works below [H]. 


Vol. II. col. 740 
tion ſhould be made to the Lord- Chancellor, who legally, and diſcharged the doctor not without "ho 
thereupon ſhould iſſue an order to the Biſhop, to take manding them; after which he was no more diſturbed | 
the cautionary bond, and releaſe the priſoner. Now, by them (13). | | (13) Thid, p. 3a. 


continued he, you know what a critical time this is, [H] A /ift of his Works ] Thoſe in folio are, 1. Of 
and I have many enemies ; I would defire you to move the Saints Perſeverance. Oxon. 1654. 2. An Expo- 

fition on the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, in 4 vols. Lond. 
1668, &c. 3. A Diſcourſe of the Holy Spirit. 1674. 
4. A Compleat Collection of his Sermons, and ſeveral 


will do it. And when it was replied, that this method 
would be more expence than Bunyan could ſupply, yet 


the Biſhop refuſed to do it upon other terms; which TraQts ſin number eleven] &c. to which is prefixed 
at laſt was done, and the poor man releaſed, but little Some Memoirs of his Life, &c. 1721. 
thanks to the Biſhop, notwithſtanding he ſtill kept a Quarto. 1. A Diſplay of Arminianiſm. 1643. 2. 
familiarity with the doctor (12). The Duty of Paſtors and People diſtinguiſhed. 1644; 
[G] He lived ſome time at Kenſington.) One day as 3. Salus Electorum Sanguis Ieſa, &c. 1648. 4. Of 
he was coming from thence to London, two informers the Death of Chriſt. 5. Viadiciæ Evangelice, &c. in 
ſeized upon his coach and horſes in the Strand, upon anſwer to J. Biddle. 1655. 6. Of Communion with 
which a mob quickly gathered about him. But Sir God, &c. 1657. 7. Oc0aoy ⁰ : froe de Natura, 
Edmundbury Godfrey happening to come by, ſeeing a Ortu, Progreſſu, & Studio, Vere Theologiz. 1661. 
mob aſked the matter; and being a Juſtice of Peace, 8. An Expoſition of cxxx. Pf. 1660. g. The Doc- 
ordered the inſormers and the doctor to meet him at a trine of Juſtification, &c. 1677. 10. The Glorious 
Juſtice of Peace's houſe near Bloomſbury ſquare upon Myſtery of the Perſon of Chriſt, &c. 1679. 11. The 
a day appointed, and he would get ſome other of his Grace and Duty of being ſpiritually minded. 1681. 
| | 12. An Enquiry into the Original, &c. of Evangelical 
accordingly, and Sir Edmond being in the chair, up- Churches 1681. 13. The True Nature of a Goſpel 
on examination they found the informers had ated i Church, &c. 1689. 14. A Review of the Annota- 
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A Diſcourſe 
A 


ths of Grate H85, 
&c. 1602. 


15. 
Li 16. 
' Kr. 1667. 1 &c. 
ibid. +8. The Church of no ſafe Guide. 1679. 
19. Some Conſiderations about Union among Prote- 
ſtants. 1680. 20. Vindication of the Nonconformiſts 
from Schiſm. 1686. 21. An Account of the Nature 
of the Proteftant Religion. 
Octavo. 1. Two Catechiſms. 1645. 2. Efcol, 
or Rules for Church Fellowſhip. 1648. 3. Diatri 
de Tuftitia Divina. 1653. 4. Of the Mortification of 
Sin in Believers. 1656. 5. A Diſcovery of the true 
Nature of Schiſm. 1657. 6. A Review of the true 
Nature of Schiſm, &c. ibid. 7. Of the Nature and 
Power of Temptation. 1659. 8. A Defence of Cot- 
ton againſt Cawdry. ibid. 9. Exercitationes quatzor 
pro S. Scripturis. ibid. 10. The Divine Original and 
Authority of the Scriptures. 1659. 11. A Primmer 
for Children. 1660. 12. Animadverfions on Fiat 
Lax. 1662. 12. Vindication of them. 1664. 13. 


ul and Toleration 


A Brief Inſtruftion in the Worſhip of God. 1667 

14. The Nature of indwelling Sin. 1668. 15. Truth 

and Innocence vindicated, in a Survey of a Diſco e 

on Ecelefiaſtical Polity, 1669. 16. A Brief Vindica- 

tion of the Doctrine of the Trinity (14). ibid. 17. (14) Our 

Of the Sabbath, c. 1671. 18. Of Evangelical Love 

Church Peace, and Unity. 1673. 19. A Vindica. 

tion of his Book of the Communion with God againſ 

Dr Sherlock. 1674. 20. The Nature of Apottacy 

&c, 1676. 21. The Reaſon of Faith in the Scriv. 

tures. 1677. 22. The Ways and Means of under. 

ſtanding the Mind of God in the Scriptures, 167g, on 

23. An Humble Teſtimony to the Goodneſs and Seve. t je, 

rity of God, &c. 1681. 24. The Work of the Holy 

Spirit in Prayer. 1683. 25. Meditations on the Glo. 

ry of Chriſt, &c. Part I. 1681. 26. Part II. 1691. 

27. Of the Dominion of Sin and Grace. 1688, 28. 
wo Diſcourſes of the Work of the Spirit. 1693. 

29. Evidences of the Faith of God's Elect. 1695. 


(1) Liſe by 
Strype, as above, 
p. 2, 3, 4. 


ARK ER IMATT HI, the ſecond Proteſtant Archbiſhop of Cantet- 

bury, in the XVIth century, a man of great merit and learning, was 

born Auguſt 6th, 1504, in the pariſh of St Stephen's, within the city 

of Norwich (a). He had the misfortune to loſe his father [CA] when (% Matthens 
ehe was only twelve years of age; but his mother took a very particular 
care of his education [B]. About the beginning of September 1520, he 

| was admitted into Corpus-Chriſti, or Bennet-College in Cambridge; 

of which Houſe he was choſen Scholar or Bible-Clark the 2oth of March following. And 

applying himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies, took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1523 (Y); (8) Life — 
but, according to others, in 1524 (c). In April 1527, he was ordained Deacon, in æe. ty þ Saves 
June Prieſt, and in September, created Maſter of Arts, and choſen Fellow of his college. f- Vas 
By this time he had rendered himſelf ſo conſpicuous for learning, that he was one of 

thoſe eminent ſcholars who were invited from Cambridge, to furniſh and adorn the mag- ( Lives of the 
nificent foundation of Cardinal Wolſey's [now Chriſt's-Church] college in Oxford: but — L 
by the perſuaſion of his friends he ſtayed where he was, diligently following his ſtudies, L= Neve, Lond 
And having, within five or ſix years, read over the Fathers and Councils, and rendered we iD 
himſelf an accompliſhed Divine, he became a licens'd, and frequent Preacher, at 

Court, at St Paul's-croſs, and other public places and occaſions (4). In 1533, or 1534, Cr 
he was made Chaplain to Queen Anne Bolein; who had ſo much regard and eſteem — nc 
for him, (he being a zealous promoter of the Reformation) that, a little before her 

death, ſhe gave him a particular charge, to take care of her daughter Elizabeth, that 

ſhe might not want his pious and wiſe counſel. July 14th, 1534 (e), he commenced (+) Mr Le Nere 
Bachelor in Divinity. And being preſented, on the 4th of November enſuing, by — 
the favour of the Queen his miſtreſs, to the Deanry of Stoke near Clare in Suffolk, gifter it was in 
he was inſtalled the 13th of the ſame month. At this place he founded a Grammar- *53* 
ſchool, and made new ſtatutes for the college. March iſt, 1537, after the Queen's 

death, King Henry took him into his own ſervice, and made him one of his Cha 

lains: as he was afterwards to King Edward the Sixth (J). During the rebellion that /) Matthew, 
broke out that year, he preached at Clare, againſt Popiſh Superſtitions, for which he 

was articled againſt by ſome of his neighbours; but his own vindication was ſo ſatiſ- 

factory to the Lord Chancellor Audeley, that he bid him go on, and not fear ſuch 

enemies (g). On the 1ſt of July 1338, he was created Doctor in Divinity. And, Oc- (z) * 
tober 28th, 1541, inſtalled Prebendary of the ſecond ſtall in the cathedral of Ely, hav- "EO IO 
ing been nominated thereto by King Henry the Eighth, in his new charter for that ca- 

thedral. In 1542, he was preſented by the Chapter of Stoke to the ReQory of Aſhen 

in Eſſex, conveniently ſituated both for Cambridge and Stoke. He held this living not 0) __ KW 
full two years, but reſigned it April 30, 1544, and the next day was preſented to the Neve, "— 
Rectory of Birlingham All- ſaints in his own county of Norfolk; which he refigned Octo- 3 
ber 1ſt; 1550 (% December 4th, 1544, upon the King's letters commendatory to the u wrang, 
college [CJ, dated November 3oth, he was choſen Maſter of Corpus-Chriſti, or Bennet- yea 


year 1547» 
college, 


[A] He had the misfortune to loſe his father.) His St Stephen's ;=and for Grammar-learning, his School - 
father, William Parker, was a citizen of Norwich, maſter, or rather private Tutor, was W. Neve (2). (*) Strype, *. 
and by trade a Calender of ſtuffs. He lived in good [C] Upon the King's letters commendatory to the Col- © 4 
reputation and plenty, and was a Gentleman, bearing /ege.]) Thoſe letters are very much to Dr Parker's 
for his coat of Arms, in a field gules, Three Keys honour, as appears from the following extract. 
erected ; and being grandſon of Nicholas Parker, prin- We therefore, for the zele and love we bear to the 
- cipal Regiſtrary of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury.— Advancement of good Letters, defieringe to ſee yowe 
His mother was Alice, of the worſhipful family of the * furniſhed of ſuch a Governor, as in all pointes may 
Monins of Suffolk, but originally from Kent (1). * ſeme worthie of that roome ; have thought good by 
LB] His mother took a very particular care of his * thesowreletters, to commende unto yoweoure wel be- 
educagion.] The induſtrious J. Stry pe hath been ſo loved Chaplain Doctor Parker; a Man as wel for his 
very particular, as to preſerve the names of the ſeveral * approved Learning, Wiſedom and Honeſtie, as for his 
Maſters for his education in divers faculties. His firſt * ſingular Grace and Induſtrie in bringing upp Youth 
Maſters, for Reading were, one Benis Rector of St * in Vertue and Learning, ſo apt for the Exerciſe of the (3) Appendix tw 
Clement's in Norwich, and one Pope a prieſt ; * ſaide Roome, as is thought very harde to finde the Archbibop Par- 
for Writing, one Prior clerk of St Benedict's; © like for al reſpects and purpoſes [3)." ker's Life, Book 
for Singing, Love a pricſt, and Manthorp clerk of „ . | 
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college, to which he afterwards became a ſpecial benefactor, and compiled for it a new 
book of ſtatutes (i). January 25, 1544-5, he was elected Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity, which office he diſcharged afterwards. in the year 1549. The 22d of Septem-. 
ber 1545, he was preſented by his college of -Chriſti, to the Rectory of Te 
beach in Cambridgeſhire, to which he was admitted Dec. 1. Notwithſtanding all his 
(%) Vide Mat-, endeavours to the contrary (t), he loſt his Deanery of Stoke by the diſſolution of that col- 
win de Preſuli- lege, April 1, 1547 3 but, in conſideration of his merit, he had a yearly penſion of 40 J. 
. ſettled on him, in lieu of it, and a promiſe of the Deanery of Lincoln. In the ſame 
year, on the 24th of June, he married Mrs Margaret Harleſtone [D], daughter of Ro- 


18. and 
thaus, 


(4) Vide Mat- 


2 Strype, ?. bert Harleſtone of Mattiſhal in Norfolk, Gent. ((). Happening to be in Norfolk, in 
J. Le Neve, p. 1549, during Ket's rebellion, he had the reſolution to go to the rebels camp; and, 
I ana Coowin preaching to them out of the Oak of Reformation, took an opportunity to exhort them 
to temperance, moderation, and ſubmiſſion to the King. In January 1550-5r, he was 
put into a commiſſion for correcting and puniſhing ſome Anabaptiſts [E], newly ſprung 
up in the kingdom. And, the February following, preached a funeral Sermon for 
223 Dr Martin Bucer, Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in Cambridge (n). June 1, 1552, he 


was preſented by King Edward the Sixth to the Prebend of Coringham, or Coldingham, 
in the cathedral church of Lincoln; and being nominated, a few days after, by his Ma- 
jeſty, to the Deanery of the ſame church, he was elected July 30, and inſtalled the 7th 
of October following (=). Thus he lived in great reputation and affluence, under King 
. Henry the Eighth and Edward the Sixth. But, upon Queen Mary's coming to the 
sur- Crown, he was reduced to low circumſtances, and fu much; though ſtill contented 
ey and chearful : for, in the ſecond year of her reign, he was deprived of all his prefer- 
ments [F], of which the pretence was his being married. And having fo heartily 
2. eſpouſed the Reformation, which rendered him obnoxious, he was fain to abſcond, and 
to retire privately into Norfolk among his friends, with his wife and family, He was 
often and diligently fought for, yet by ſhifting from place to place, without, however, 
going out of the kingdom, he efcaped thoſe bloody times, and was reſerved for better 
days. One time, narrow ſearch being made in order to take him; he receiving notice of 
It, fled in the night in great diftreſs, and got fo dangerous a fall from his horſe, that he 
never recovered it, During this retirement, he turned the Book of Pſalms into Engliſh 
verſe (o); and wrote a Defence of the marriage of Prieſts (p). Queen Elizabeth's acceſ- 
fron, in 1559, made a great change in his condition: for, he not only became free ſrom 
re fear and danger, but was exalted to the higheſt ſtation in the Engliſh Chuch, to the 
„ Archbiſhopric of Canterbury. A ftation for which he was looked upon as the fitteſt man, 
his great prudence, courage, conduct, learning, and experience, being wanting and neceſ- 


(p) Strype, = fary, for the Reformation that was now to be ſet on foot, and carried on with the utmoſt 
ER” igour. He was fo far from ſeeking that high dignity, that it ſeems he earneſtly avoided 
them. it (3). In the mean time, he was appointed one of the Viſitors of the Univerſity of Cam- 

- a6 bridge (r). And he privately addreſſed the Queen, to diſſuade her from exchanging the 
p. 35, XC 


41 revenues of Biſhopricks for Impropriations, as ſhe was impowered to do by act 
of Parliament, upon a vacancy; which was a very unequal exchange. He likewiſe 
(r) En, p. 4. aqviſed her, to remove crucifixes and lighted tapers out of churches, particularly out of 
00 Idem, p. 44, her own chapel (5). Having been elected Archbiſhop Auguſt 1, 1559, by the Dean 
46. % * % and Chapter of Canterbury, he was confirmed, December , in the church of St Mary le 


* Bow; 


[D] He married Mrs Magaret Harleflone.) He 

was then in the 43d year of his age, and ſhe aged 28, 

Her father was a pious oter of the Reformation z 

and of an ancient family, ſeated both in Suffolk and Eſſex. 

She and. Dr Parker had entertained a great liking for 

one another, about the ſpace of ſeven years; but were 

: hindered from marrying by the bloody ſtatute of King 
VIII. which made the marriage of the clergy 
felany. That obſtacle being removed by the acceſſion 
of King Edward VI, they married; and lived very 
happily 23 years together: She proving an excellent 
wife, as well as an excellent woman, very obedient, in- 
dulgent, and obſervant of her huſband. Frugal in his 
private condition, and in his public, doing whatever 


[EI] For correfting and puniſhing ſome Anabaptifti.] 
Mr Strype gives us this account of their opinions. 
They would not baptize their children; held as the 
* Arians in the doctrine of the Godhead, and as Pela- 
* gius in the doctrine of Free-will and Predeſtination : 
* All theſe came under the denomination of Anabap- 
* tiſts. Many alſo adminiſtred the Sacraments in other 
* manner than was preſcribed by the Book of Common- 
* Prayer (7). | 25 

[F] He was deprived of all his preferments.) Ac- 
cording to his own account, In binb.- 1 $5 3. he 
* refigned his Maſterſhip of i-College to 
* Laurence Moptye, whom in a kind of neceflity he 
* choſe his ſucceſſor. April 2, 1554, he was deprived 
of his Prebend of Ely, and Rectory of Landbeach. 
* May 21, ſo he was of his Deanry and Prebend of 
Lincoln.“ After that, adds he, I lived pri- 
© vately ; ſo joyful in my conſcience before God ; and 
© ſo neither aſhamed nor dejected, that the moſt fiveet 
* leiſure for ſtudy, to which the good 2 

more 


pude factus nec dejectus; nt dulciſimum otinm Literarium, 

ad quod Dei bena providentia me re voca uit, mult ma- 

Jores & ſolidiores woluptates mihi pepererit ; quam ne- 

gotioſum illud of  periculoſum wivendi genius unquan 
uit (8). | 


(4) Matheus. was for his credit aud dignity (4). Biſhop Ridley, who 

uſed to viſit her e Cambridge, * ſo much 

notice of her charming behaviour, that he was heard 

once to aſk, Whether foe had a ſiſter like her ? She 

dyed A 17, 1570, in the gift year of her age; 

(5) Ibid. | 22 2 —— (5). By her will, 

bequea illings a year for ever, to the 

E of Mattiſhal, her — place. The Archbiſhop 

by her four Sons. 1. John, born May 5, 1548, 

who married Joanna daughter of Richard Cox, biſhop 

of Ely; and was knighted July 23, 1603. His po- 

(6) Strype, as» Rterity was ſeated at Sittingbourn. 2. Matthew, born 

above, f. 23> Aug. 27, 1550; who dyed an infant. 3. Another 

» 32 7 Matthew, who married Frances daughter of William 
Barlow, biſhop of Chichefler ; and dyed in Dec. 1574. plac 

Appendix, p. 3» $74+ 

x5, 16. 4- Joſeph, who dyed very young (6). 


(7) Lem, p. 37+ 


Strype, 25 
* p. 31, ” 


( 
1 
{ 
{ 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; as præſuli- 
bos in Matt. 
puker. 


() De Ant'quit. 
unnic Fccle- 
ke, eit 1729, 
> 541, &c. 
duppe; 45 above, 


% S'rype, us 
above, P $2. 
zad Appendix, 
* *. 


(x) 1dem, p. 96. 
2nd Annals of 
the Reſormat. 
Vol. I, ch. 18. 


Stry pe, p- 
WU 


(9) Conventio- 
nes, &c. rub- 

Tom. XV. p. 

541, 549. 

Se allo Stry pe, 
Þ 54+ 


(10) See Wood 
Ath. Vol, I. 
cal. 250. 


(11) Strype, as 
adore, p. 59, Kc. 
Godwin de Præ- 
ſulibus Cantuar, 
in Matt, Parker, 


(12) Lond, 
1613, ſol, 


(13) See the ar- 
tice BRAM. 
HALL, 


(14) Engliſh 

«nnſlation, 
1725, 

1 3 vols, 


= 
* 
2 
1 


Bow; and conſecrated, the I 
Barlow, late Biſhop of Bath 
Biſhop 


A 
2 


the fame month, 
ells, and then elect of Chicheſter, 
of Chicheſter, and then elect of Hereford, Miles Coverdale Bi 


K E R. 


in Lambeth-chapel, 


by William 
John Scory, Kite 
ſhop of Exeter, and 


John Hodgkin ſuffragan Biſhop of Bedford (7) [GJ]. The Romaniſts invented afterwards 


a tale, that he had been conſecrated at the Nag's-head inn, or tavern, in 


TH): 


but that ſtory hath been ſo thoroughly confured by our Engliſh authors and others, and 


withal diſproved by many Catholics [7] ; that, to believe it now-a-days, 
even than the Faith of a Papiſt. Archbiſhop Parker bei 


requires more 
ng thus conſtituted Primate and 


Metropolitan of the Church of England, took care to have the ſeveral ſees filled with 


learned and worthy men, and well affected to the Reformation: and ſoon after 
his metropolitical viſitation of the ſeveral Dioceſes (u) [X]. 
of London and Ely addrefled the Queen, to enter into the bleſſed ftate of wedlock 


He likewiſe, and ſome other Biſhops, exhorted 
remove images entirely out of churches, which ſhe was inclined to retain 


but ſhe choſe to reign alone. 


performed 
In 1560, he and the Biſhops 
(w)3 


encouragement it was, that a free-ſchool was founded, in 15623, at Sandwich in Kent; 
and he likewiſe recovered the ſtipend of the School-maſter of Stoke near Clare (). In 


1564 he compleated the reparation and building of his palace at Canterbury, the ekpence e 


whereof amounted to above 1400 pounds (z) ; and, about the ſame time, founded a free- ( 
ſchool at Rachdale in Lancaſhire (a). One of his main deſigns and endeavours, 


was to 


introduce into this Church an Uniformity both in habits and ceremonies ; but he mer 


therein with great oppoũtion from that wicked 
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her tO ( 1m 
(x). By his ny iS 


(a) Idem, p. 


5) Strype, 

1 — 'r, 
134—138, 19 
—199, 211— 


great man the Earl of Leiceſter, and ſome 21, 443, 


other courtiers; and from the whole bulk of the Puritan faction, who have feverely revited $05 Tt. of 


him upon that account (5). 


[G] And conſecrated the 17th of the ſame month, by 
William Barlow, e] There were two Commithons 
iſſued out for his Confirmation and Conſecration. The 
firſt, dated Sept. 9, was directed to Cuthbert [ Tunſtall} 
biſhop of Durham, Gilbert [Bourn] biſhop of Bath and 
Wells, David [Pole] biſhop of Peterborough, Antony 
[Kitchen] biſhop of Landaffe, William Barlow, biſhop, 
and John Scory biſhop (without mentioning their 
Sees). This firſt Commiſſion not taking place, whether 
becauſe ſome of thoſe Biſhops being Papiſts refuſed to 
act, or for ſome other ors wh unknown ; a- ſecond 
Commiſſion, dated Decemb. 5, was directed to An- 
tony Kitchen biſhop of Landaff, Wi/kam Barlow once 
biſhop of Bath and Wells now ele& of Chicheſter, 
John Scorye formerly biſhop of Chicheſter now elec of 
Hereford, Miles Coverdale ſome time biſhop of Exeter, 
Jobn [ Hodgkin] Suffragan biſhop of Bedford, John 

Saliſbury] Suffragan biſhop of Thetford, and John 
ale biſhop of Offory in Ireland (9). The four, whoſe 
names are printed in Italic, conſented to act. 

[H] The Romaniſts invented afterwards a tale, that 


he had been conſecrated at the Nag's head, &c.) The 


firſt inventor, or at leaſt original reporter, of this ſtory, 
was Thomas Neale, ſome time Chaplain to Biſhop 
Bonner (10). And it was retaled afterwards by Antory 
Champney, Thomas Hardyng, Henry Fitz-Simons; the 
author of the Legacy to the Proteſtants, and others (11). 
But this notorious and improbable falſehood 


hath been fully confuted by the learned Francis Maſon, 


that whereas your — 
B D. Archdeacon of Norfolk, in his Findication of * this word Fuaction meant, I bein 


the Church of England concerning the Conſecration and 
Or dination of the Biſhops c (12). publiſhed afterwards 
in Latin by Sir Nathaniel Brent: — by Ap. Bram- 
Ball, in his Conſecration Proteſtant Biſhops vindi- 
cated: to which is ſubjoined the Record of our Arch- 
biſhop's conſecration (13) :——and of late, by the 


moſt candid Father P. F. Le Conrayer, in his Defence © 


of tbe Validity of the Engliſh Ordination (14). 80 
that the Reader will excuſe us, if we do not ſwell this 
note with a Fact ſo well known, and fo effectually 
proved; but refer him to thoſe very learned Au- 


] And wwithal diſproved by many Catholics.) Mr 


thors 
({] . 
Fr. Maſon abovementioned. hath left a Memorandum 


to that „at the e a copy of his YViadication, 
&c. which he depoſited in on- college Library. 
* Whereas Mr Fitz herbert hath lately ſent a book 
* from Rome againſt the moſt Reverend of Ely, 
* [Lancel. Andrews] to Pg he hath annexed an 
* Appendix concern! Records and Regiſters b 
* me produced, — that ſome of . — 


Catholics might view and confider whether they be 


true, or counterfeit: Know therefore, that u the 
* 12th of this preſent May, an. 1614, his Grace of 
© Canterbury ſent for Mr Colleton the Arch-prieft, 
* Leake a ſecular prieſt, as alſo one Jeſuit called La- 
* thwait &c. and bewed anto them the Regiſter and 


June 24, 1567, he founded three Grammar-Scholarſhips, 
or Exhibitions, in Bennet-college {L}. . And again, in May 1569, 


he founded five more 
Scholarſhips 


* other Records of his predeceſſor Match. Parker, 
* which they peruſed over and over, and found that the 
* ſaid — \ arm > in Lambeth-Chapel (and 
not at the Nags-head in Cheapſide] by certain Biſh 

that had been ejected in Mary v reign, 4 (15). 
his fact Biſhop Godwin lays a Streſs u 

(16); and adds. 45 bis igitzy (Fairclotho, Lath- 
waito, Collitono, Leako, imo & Kellifono, Fitzher- 
berto, ac aliis Romans-catholice religionis profeſſoribss } 
Barum rerum a me de Parkeri referuntur conſecratione, 


LX] 4nd ſoon after performed bis metrepolitical wi- 
fitation of the ſeveral Raabe. He found in ſeveral 
Dioceſes the Churches moſt miſerably ſerv'd ; as ap- 
from one inſtance, namely the Dioceſe of Ely: 
e Biſhop whereof certified, That of the whole Sum 
of the Cures in his dioces, which was 152 
and vi „and other cures, there were ſery* 
but only Fifty two cures. That there were thirty four 
benefices vacant ; thirteen that had neither Nectors nor 
Vicars; and fifty ſeven enjoyed by non-refidents (17), 
Ad how ignorant ſome of the Cle 


were, 
Mr Stry , a letter of one 
Walter Tempes, curate of 22 to 


Mr Peerſon the Archbiſhop's Chaplain, who had 
puzzled him with the word 44 one of the 


viſitations. The letter is in theſe words, To the 
beloved in the Lord Jeſus, Mr 4 5 Know you, 
ſaid, I knew not what 

8 Paxperes Spiri: 


to a quick appoſing, it may pleaſe to underſtand, 
6 rang peraty 4 ug gat — 4 2 — 
0 or OI; fn Lap Fred, 
« I may ſay memory, and a pregnant 
wit, I was overſeen in making mine anſwer. And 


Cripplegate Civitas Londeniencis (18). 
[L] Fuze 24, 1567, be founded three Grammar-Sche. N. 20, f. 


By his In- 


larſhips, or Exhibitions, in Bennet-college.] 


the Puritans, 
Val. I. through» 


outs 


(15) Wood, 
Ath. Vol. I. 


pon col. 463. 


(16) De Prafuli« 


(18) Strype, 
above, 


bus, fub Matt. 
Parker, 
veritas, fi vel pilum boni viri habeaut, confirmabitar. 


++ 


Pe” 
-— 


* 
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ſhips [N], in the ſame coll 
( Supre, f. that college, 
j. exchange the Rectory 
Great 


(d) Idem, p. 272. 
Bee allo p. 399, 
Ke. 


Scholarſhips [A4] and, the Auguſt following, two other Scholarſhips, and two Fellow. 
ege. And, in July 1568, obtained alſo of the Queen, for 
the Advowſon of St Mary Ab-Church in London (c); for which he gave in 
of Penſhurſt in Kent. 
ngliſh Bible, commonly called The Biſhops Bible; which was put out chiefly 
through the Archbiſhop's procurement and care (d). In 1570, he repaired the great hall 
at Lambeth, covering it with ſhingles; and made the long bridge into the Thames near 


K E R. 


This laſt-mentioned year, came out the 


the palace. He alſo made the Regent-walk, leading from the weſt of St Mary's church 


(e) Idem, p · 


in Cambridge to the public Schools, paving 
305, 312, 483 


it, and building a brick wall on each fide (e). 


In 1571, he gave handſome preſents of plate, and other benefactions, to ſeveral colleges 


in that univerſity, and in particular founded one Scholarſhip in Trinity-hall, for the ſtudy 


(F) Idem, p. 
337, &c. 


(g) Idem, p. 
449, &c. 


Queen Elizabeth at Canterbury (g), as he 
Taking umbrage at the Prophecyings ſet 


(5) 14. p. 460, 
c. 477, &c. 


of the Law (f). The ſeventh day of September, 1573, he magnificently entertained 


had entertained her ſeveral times before [O]. 
up in ſeveral dioceſes, particularly in that of 


Norwich, he endeavoured to ſuppreſs them, which expoſed him to freſh cenſures from the 
Puritans: and made them uſe their utmoſt efforts to ruin him at Court (. Towards 
the end of the year 1574, he gave a hundred volumes to the library of the univerſity of 


Cambridge; whereof twenty-five were valuable manuſcripts : and added further benefac- 


(i) Id. p. 434— 
7. 


tions to his favorite college of Corpus-Chriſti (i) [P]. 
72d year of his age, and finding himſelf in @ declining condition; April the 5th, 1575, 


At length being arrived to the 


he ſigned his Will, wherein he bequeathed Legacies and Gifts to ſeveral perſons and 
[Zl. He dyed the 17th of May following, of the ſtone and ſtrangury; and was 


2 
ried with great ſolemnity [R], in his own 


(#) Strype, p. (). His magnificent, as well as genero us, 


493, &c. 


denture of that date, he gave 200 J. to the city of 
Norwich : for which they were to grant an Annuity of 
10 J. to the ſaid college: And the Maſter and Fel- 
lows thereof were to beſtow 8 J. of the ſaid 10 /. to 
theſe uſes, and none other; that is, towards the uſe 
and Exhibition of Three Grammar-Scholars, to. be 
found within the ſaid college: to be from time to time 
nominated and appointed by the Maior and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, with the aſſent of the moſt part of the Aldermen, 
put of the Schools at, or in the city of Norwich, or 
Aleſham in Norfolk. The remainining 40 s. were to 
be laid out in four ſermons, and other uſes. This An- 
nuity is paid out of the manor aud farm of Hethehilde, 
in the county of Norfolk (19). 

[M] And again, in May 1569, he founded five 
more Scholarſhips.) Of theſe five, he ordered, by his 
Indenture dated May 22, that Tzvo ſhould be ſent from 
the free-ſchool in Canterbury j and procured for their 
Salaries yearly, fix pounds thirteen ſhillings and four 
penee, payable out of the rents of Eaſt- bridge hoſpital. 
The revenues whereof he had by his pains aud diligence 
greatly augmented. By another Iadenture dated 
31. May, he obtained of the Queen, out of certain te- 
nements in Long Ditch, within the pariſh of St Marga- 
ret's Weſtminſter, an annual clear rent of Eight pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and four pence ; for the maintenance 
of Three Scholars ; Two to be taken out of the tenants 
ſons of Canterbury cathedral, in Suffolk and Norfolk, 
where that church has farms and poſſeſſions: and One 
from the county of Lincoln, of the cathedral whereof 
the Archbiſhop was once Dean (20). 

[N] And the Auguſt following, two other Scholay- 
ſhips, and two Fellowſhips) For that, and other cha- 
ritable uſes, he payed 320 J. to the Mayor and Com- 
monalty of Norwich. In conſideration of which, by 
their Indenture dated Aug. 6, they granted to the col- 
lege, an Annuity of Eight pounds, out of the meſſuages, 
lands, &c. they had, in right of their corporation : For 
the maintenance of two Fellows called The Norwich 
Fellows ; and alſo of two Grammar Scholars, to be 
ſent out of Norwich, Wymondham, or Aleſham. 
He alſo expreſſed his further good will, this year, to 
his Native city of Norwich, by preſenting, as a new- 
year's gift, to the Maior, Sheriffs, and citizens, a Baſon 
and Ewer, whole gilt, weighing 175 ounces (21). 

[O] A he bad entertained her ſeveral times before | 
Sir John Harrington relates (22), That the Queen uſed 
* often to come to his houſe, in reſpect of her favour 
to him, that had been her Mother's Chaplain. Being 
once above the reſt greatly feaſted ; at her departing 
from thence, the Archbiſhop and his Wife being to- 
« gether, ſhe gave him very ſpecial thanks, with gra- 
tious and honourable termes. And then looking on 
* his Wife. And you (faith ſhe) Madam I may not 
„ call you, and Mrs I am aſhamed to call you; ſo as 
* I know what to call you, but yet I do thank you.“ 


(19) Idem, p. 
253. 


- 


private chapel, within his palace ac Lambeth 
and charitable diſpoſition, is ſufficiently ma- 
nifeſt 


Sir John adds, that the Queen * miſliked marriage in 

© Biſhops.” 
£P] And added further Benefaions to his favorite 

college of Corpus-chrifti.] He payed 500 J. clear mo- 

ney to the Maſter and Fellows, for the encreaſe of the 

Commons of the Fellows and Scholars. And granted 

to a Regiſtrary, or Bible Clerk, whom he founded, his 

whole Commons, with one Chamber among the Nor- 

wich Scholars. He gave to that college likewiſe 100 /. 

the 2 of which, viz. five pounds per annum, was 

for keeping a fire in the common Hal!, yearly, from 

Novemb. 1, to February the zd on Sundays, and other 

times when there was no wonted allowance by tke col- 

lege (23). And, finally, to crown all, he gave them, (2+) Strype, N 

(beſides many printed Books,) his choice and invaluable 33). 

collection of Manuſcripts, which are preſcrved in their 

little Library to this day (24). 

[2] WHherein he bequeathed his Legacies and Gifts 
to ſeveral Perſons and Places.] He gave then, (and 
before in the year 1571,)— To his College of Corpus- 
Chriſti, 327 ounces of Plate, and upwards To 
Gonvil and Caius college, 97 ounces To Trini- 
ty-hall, 113 ounces, and twenty fix Bagk: And 
to Doftors Commons in London, 70 ounces of Plate. 
To the Maior and citizens of Canterbury, 100 /, 

to be lent to poor Tradeſmen. To the Poor of Croidon 
and Lambeth 30 J &c (25). 

LR] And was buried with great ſolemnity.] The 
particulars of the ceremonial may be ſcen in Mr Strype's 
Life of our Prelate (26). IIis bowels being put into an 
urn were laid in Howard's Chapel in 1 church, 
but his body was interred June 6, in the Chapel be- 
longing to his palace at Lambeth ; under an altar- 
tomb ereQed by himſelf (27). There it reſted quietly 
till 1648. when Col. Scot, one of the regicides, bay- 

ing got poſſeſſion of part of that palace, and wanting 
to rurn the Chapel into a hall, or dancing room, he 
cauſed the tomb to be demoliſhed, as ſtandiag in the 
way. The corpſe being dug vp was found encloſed in 
ſear cloth in many doubles in a leaden coffin. Scot 
opened the ſear-cloth to the fleſh, and found the body 
as freſh as if lately dead, and then privately tumbled it 
into a hole near an out-houſe where poultry was kept, 
and ſold the coffin to a pluginer- After the Reſtora - 
tion, Sir William Dugdale having private notice given 
him of this inhuman proceeding. acquainted Archbiſhop, 

Juson with it, in the year 1661, who procured an .(29) Strype, a8 
order from the Houſe of Lords, to examine one Hardy ae, f. 498, 
concern'd in the fact: and he diſcovering, after ſome 2 Hiftory 
time, where he had laid the body, it was brought into- n actquives 
the Chapel, and buried juſt above the Litany-deſk, of Surrey, edit. 
near the ſteps aſcending to the Altar, on the ſouth fide 1719, Vol. V. 
of which itformerly lay. The old Monument was again 88 

reſtored : a ſhort igſerip: ion was put over his grave (28): Brier. Ecler; 

and another on a brafs plate affixed to the monument, t. S. Drake, 
faid to have been coupoled by Archbiſhop _"Y 90 «I penolrims. 


(24) Idem, p. 
201, 518, & 


(25) Strype, ax 
above, p. 337» 
Ke. $21, &c, 
and Appendix, 
No, 1c0, 


(26) P. 495, 
&c. 


(27) Strype, u 
above, p. 4944 
&. 


(28) be, 
Mactbæl Arcbie- 
piſcopi bic tandem 
guieſcit. Here 
at length reſty' 
the tody of 
Archls.hop Mat- 


the w. 


(jo) Strype, 2s 
above, p. 237. 
238, 331. 
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hurch of England, againſt the attacks both of Puritans and Papiſts; in which he ated 


with great ſtoutneſs and reſolution, it being his rule in a good cauſe to fear no body; not- 
withſtanding he is for that cenſured by ſome, as having too much roughneſs, and want 


K E R. 
wütet from what hath been ſaid of him in this article. As to his other virtues; he was 


mperate ; modeſt even to a fault, being upon many occaſions over-baſh- 
| ; unmovable in the diſtribution of juſtice ; a great patron, and zealous defender, of the 


o , * | 
A = 
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| (1) See $erypt, 
p. 504, 524. 
325. 307 


courtſhip (/). Among his other valuable epiſcopal qualities, he was a frequent Preacher () See Strypes 
(n); and given to hoſpitality without profuſion or offence ; his family and entertain- 


ments, though large, being conducted with the utmoſt decency, elegance, regularity, 

Of his Learning, the ſeveral Books publiſhed by him are a ſufficient 
evidence [S]. Particularly, he was a great lover and preſerver of Manuſcripts, and other 
Antiquities ; and a hearty encourager, if not the firſt reviver, of the ſtudy of the Saxon 


He recovered many books in that language, which would (2) Lord Burgh- 
otherwiſe have been inevitably loſt ; and ſome of them were publiſhzd b 
direction (o). The beſt Antiquarians in his time (p), had the honor of 
oumber of his moſt intimate friends and acquaintance, 


and ſobriety (u). 


tongue in this kingdom. 


[sj Of his Learning, the ſeveral Books publiſhed by 
kim are a ſufficient evidence.) They were as follows. 
J. A Defence of Prieſts Mariages, Eſtabliſhed by the 
Imperial Lawes of the Realm of Eng/and: Againſt a 
* Civilian naming himſelf Thomas Martin, Dr of the 
Civil Lawes, going about to diſprove the ſaid Ma- 
« riages, lawful by the eternal Word of God, and by the 
* High Court of Parliament : Only forbid by foreign 
* Lawes, and Canons of the Pope, coloured with a 
* Viſor ofthe Church. Which Laws and Canons were 
« extingviſhed by the Parliament, and ſo abrogated by 
the Convocation in their Synod by their Subſcrip- 
tions. Printed in 1862, without his name. II. 


Elfric, [ Abbot of St Albans about the year 996,] his 


Saxon Tranſlation of a Latin Homily, intituled, A 
Sermon of the Paſchal Lamb, and of the Sacramental 
« Bodie and Blood of Chriſt, written in the old Saxon 
Tongue before the Conqueſt, and appointed in the 
* reign of the Saxons to be ſpoken unto the People at 
C r, before they ſhould receive the Communion. 
Or, A Teſtimony of Antiquity, ſhewing the Antient 
Faith of the Church of England, touching the Sa- 
* crament of the Body and Blood of the Lord, here 
« publickly preached, and alſo received, in the Saxons 
time, above 700 years ago.” With Two Epiſtles of 
Elfric (30). III. The world is alſo obliged to him, 
for the publication of four of our beſt Engliſh Hi- 
ſtorians: Matthew of Weſtminfter, Matthew Paris, 
r' Life of King ZIfred, and Thomas Walfingham. 
w—n—n—n—_— Maithew of W:ftminfler he publiſhed in 1570. 
fol. under this title, Flores Hiftoriarum per Mattheum 
Weftmonaſterienſem colle#i, Pracipue de rebus Britan- 
nicis ab exordio mundi uſque ad Annum Domini, 1307. 
With a large preface. IV. Matthew Paris was pub- 
liſhed by him in 1571. fol. and intituled, Marthei 
Paris Monachi Albanenfis Angli Hiftoria major. V. 
And the Life of King Zlfred, by John Aſſer Biſhop 
of Sherbourne, came out in 1574. intituled, A/fred? 
Regis res geſtæ ab Aſſerio Shirburnenſi Epiſcopo conſcripte. 


Printed in Saxon letters, the ſame as the original 


manuſcript was written in; on purpoſe to bring gentle- 


learnin 


( Idem, p. 
502, 503. 


(e) Idem, p. 
328536. 


. tow, 


himſelf, or his Won 
J. Bale, &c. 


ſtanding in t 
— 8 he n b. 26. 


men to the knowledge and ſtudy of the Saxon tongue. 
To which is ſubjoined, Hifforia Brevis Thom Walfing- 
ham ab Edward primo ad Henricum quintum i with his 
Ypodigma Neuftriee vel Normannie. i. e. The Hiſ- 
* tory of Thomas Walfingham from Edward I. to 
Henry V. with his Account of Normandy.* VI. Ie 
was through his advice and encouragement, that the 
learned John Foxe publiſhed King AZ/fred's Saxon 
Tranſlation of the Goſpels ; and Reformatio Legum Ec- 
clefiafticarum, 1571. 4to (41). VII. Another conſider- 
able work of his, was, The Lives of his Predeceſſors 
Archbiſhops of Canterbury, intituled, De Antiquitate 
Britannice Eccleiæ & Privilegiis Eccleæ Cantuarien- 
fir, cum Archiepiſcoapis ejuſdem LXX. London 1572. 
fol. Tho” London is put in the title page, it is ſaid to 
have been printed at Lambeth, where the Archbiſhop 
had workmen of all forts. He cauſed only a few 
copies to be | ay which he occaſionally diftributed 
amongſt his fri "Tis very remarkable, that there 
are hardly any two copies alike (32); and moſt of 
them want the account of his own life, he having, out — 
of modeſty, cauſed it to be ſuppreſs d, whilſt he lived. 

Mr Stry pe has therefore inſerted it in the Appendix to 

our Archbiſh A wretched Edition of 


(32) Ses Stryte, 
5 530» | 


op's Life. 
that book was printed again at Hanaw in 1605, fall of 

faults and imperfections. But, a very beautiful and 

elegant one was at length reprinted at London, in 
1729, folio. by Samuel Drake, D. D. Fellow of St 
John's college, Cambridge; adorn'd with the figures of 
the ſeveral Archbiſhops monuments, and other Sculp- 
tures, exquiſitely performed. Some have aſcribed this 
work to John Joſceline, our Archbiſhop's Secretary, or 
Chaplain, a very learned Antiquarian. Bat what ſhare 
Joſceline had in it, was only this, That he made col- 
ns _ it out of ancient Hiſtorians : and = \ Att 

igeſter and compiler of them was the Archbi 33/ 

A 8383 
the Archbiſhop publiſhed by Dr Drake (33), and Mr 
Strype (34); wherein he calls that work, My Boox 


* of my Canterbury predeceſſors."——my fmall Travels 
© — — xy pore collection, &c." 


(34) Life of our 
Archbiſhop, Ape 
C pendix, No. 39» 


PARKER [SamveL], Biſhop of Oxford in the XVIIth centuryz a man of ſome 
g. and no contemptible writer, but who leſſened his own character by rendrin 


himſelf roo much ſubſervient to the meaſures of King Charles and King James the Second's 
Courts; was born at Northampton in September 1640. His father was John Parker, 
Eſq; bred up to the Law a Sub- committee · man during Oliver's uſurpation ; afterwards 


more, 


a Setjeant at Law; and appointed in 1659 one of the Barons of the Exchequer [-]. 
| Samuel 


[4] His father was Jobs Parker, E] Of him 
Andrew Marvell gives the wing account; which, 
as the reader will obſerve, is mixed with a great deal 
of ſatire and ill-nature.—* He was bred toward the 
law. and betook himſelf, as his beſt practice, to be 
© a Sub-committee man ; or, as the ftile ran, one of 
the Afﬀiſtant-committee in Northamptonſhire. In 
* the rapine of that employment, and what he got 
* by picking the teeth of his Maſters, he ſuſtained 
* himſelf, till he had raked together ſome little eſtate. 
And then, being a man for the purpoſe, and that 
* had begun his fortune out of the ſequeſtration of the 
* eſtates of che King's party, he, to perſect it the 
ed to take away their lives ; not in the 
VOL. V. No. CCLXXVI. 


* 


WS 


* hot and military way, (which diminiſhes always 
* the offence) but in the cooler blood, and ſedentary 
* execution of an high court of juſtice. Accordingly, 
* he was preferred to be one of that number, that 
, 2 ſentence againſt the three Lords, Capel, Hel- 
land, and Hamilton, who were beheaded. By this 
* learning in the law, he became worthy of the de- 
« gree of a Serjeant, and ſometimes to go to the cir- 
* cuit, till for miſdemeanor he was petitioned againſt. 
© But for a taſte of his abilities, and the more to re-ingra- 
* tiate himſelf, he printed, in the year 1650, a very 
e —_— book, called, The Government of the 
of England, precedent and preſent the ſame. 
* Ad ſubſcribextes confirmandum, — informan- 
35 0 2. 


(#) Wood Ath. 
edit. 1721. Vol. 
II. col. 314. 


0) Idem, Fafti, 
ol, II. col. 
134. 


(c) Wood, Ath. 


2 


Idem, Faſti, 
151. 


(1) Rehearfal 
tranſproſed, Part 
* p. 67. edit. 
2074 


that he was 


(3) Rehearſal, 
as above, p. 69 · 
and Wood Ath» 
cl. $14, 815. 


(4) Hiſt. of his 
ewn Time, V 
II. p · 398. 


(5) Epiſtle Dedi- 
eatory to his 
Free and Impar- 


tial Cenſure of 
the Platonick 


Fhileſopby. 


ol. * of the Church of En 


But being then a zealous Preſbyterian, or Independent, and much * 
that account by the Warden Dr Blandford, he removed to Trinity-college. 


28, 


Upon the Reſtoration, he was for a while at a ſtand, and caballed.among the oppoſers of 


Epiſco vernment; till being converted by the arguments and prevailing advice of 
＋ Pa — prevailing advice of 


urſt [C], ſenior Fellow of Trinity- college, he became as warm a member 
of the Church of England as any (c). July 9, 1663, he proceeded Maſter of Arts, as a 
member of Trinity-college, and a grand compounder (4). Entering ſoon after into 
Orders, he reſorted frequently to London ; beeame Chaplaia to a Nobleman ; and ver 


free in drolleries and reflections u 


co-Theol 
He 


pon his old friends the Puritans. In the 
was elected Fellow of the Royal Society: and publiſhed about the ſame ti 


ogical Eſſays [D], which he dedicated to Dr Sheldon Archbiſhop of Canterbur 
publiſhed alſo, in 1666, A Free and Impartial Cenſure of the Platonick Philofo 


7 
year 1665 he 
me ſome Phyſi- 


y. 


10 
[E). About Michaelmas 1667, the Archbiſhop, to whom he had made himſelf — 


© dum, opponentes convincendum : and underneath, 
* Malta videntur non ſunt ; multa ſunt qua non 
* wvidentur. Under that engraven two hands joined, 
© with the motto, L nian, and beneath a ſheaf 
* of arrows with this device, Vis unita fortior; and 
© to conclude, Concordia parue res creſcunt, diſcordia 
© dilabuntar (1) '— A. Wood adds, that, By virtue 
* of a return dated June 21ſt, 1655, he, by the name 
of John Parker of the Temple, one of the Commil- 
* fioners for the removing obſtructions at Worceſter- 
© houſe in the Strand near London, was the next day 
* ſworn Serjeant at law, Oliver being then Protector. 
About the 18th of January 1659, he was appointed 
by the Parliament one of the of the court of 
* Exchequer, but- being ſoon after removed thence, 
* before, or at the Reſtorarion of King Charles the 
Second, we heard no more of him afterwards, only 
again regularly made Serjeant at law, by 
* the Lord Chancellor Hyde's recommendation, at the 
* firſt call after the Refloration (2). 

Was adnitted into Wadbam college.) A. Mar- 
ſame ſtrain, as above, fays, That * ina 
0 ime he entered himſelf into the company of 
6 young Students, who were uſed to faſt and 
pray weekly together, but for their reſection fed 
1 f 

monly called Gruellers ; only it was obſerved, that 
© he was wont till to put more graves than all the reſt 
* in his porrage. And after that he picked acquain- 
* tance, not only with the brotherhood at Wadham- 
4 college, but with the ſiſterhood too at another old 
* Elizabeth's, [one Elizabeth Hampton in Halywell, 
* an old crooked maid, who followed the trade of a 
laundreſs, and had frequent meetings in her houſe 
for the Preſbyterian party, eſpecially for thoſe that 
were hey cuſtomers,] w he trained himſelf up 
© in hearing their ſermons and prayers, receiving alſo 
the ſacrament in the houſe, till he had gained ſuch 
« proficience, that he too began to exerciſe in that 
© meeting, and was eſteemed one of the pretiouſeſt 
young men in the univerſity (3). Biſhop Burnet ob- 
ſerves alſo, to the ſame purpoſe (4), that he * was a 


violent Independent at the time of the Reſtoration, 1 


* with a op Logger of piety in their way. But 
* he ſoon ged, and ſtruck into the higheſt form 
gland ; and wrote many books 
« with a firain of contempt and fury agaiaſt the Diſ- 
* ſenters, that provoked them out of meaſure.” 

[C] By the a s and prevailing advice of Dr 
Ralph Bathurft.) He makes a thankful acknowledg- 
ment of it, in a Dedication to the Doctor, in theſe 
words (5).—— I will not be ſo troubleſome as to re- 
mind you of the retaile of your Obligations, yet 
there is one, whoſe peculiar matchleſneſs obliges me 

e t. For, to your 
prevailing advice, Sir, do 1 owe my firft reſcue 
from the Chains and Fetters of an unhappy Educa- 
tion, than which twas im either for you to 
have conferred, or for me to have received a great- 

t 


er benefit, there being no Perſection to be valued 
at ſo a Rate as a true Freedome and Inge- 
nuity of mind: "Tis this, that diſtinguiſhes Churches 
from ds. And thoſe men that have laid aſide 
the free and impartial uſe of their Reaſons, are juſt 
as fit for Religion as ſheep and oxen, for they differ 
oaly in this, chat the one are brutes without Rea- 


hi 
m 
hear 


4 
o 
4 
= 
s 
s 
s 
4 
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by 


* ſon, and the other brutes with it. How could the 
* Scythian have facrificed Rational Beings, had he not 
* firſt ſacrificed his Reaſon; or the E ptian adored 
6 15145 —— _ not himſelf been one.” 
publiſhed about the ſame time ſome Phyfico- 
Theological Eſſays.) They were written £ 1 
publiſhed under this title, Tentamina Phyfco Theolo- 
ica de Deo: five Theologia Scholaflica, ad Norman 
ove &f Reformate Pbileſophiæ concinnata. Lond. 


*1665, 4to. A great part of them was tranſmitted af- 


„into another book publiſhed by him in 


1678, and intituled, Di/putationes de Deo Ef Provi- 


dentia divind. 1. An Philoſophoram ulli, & quinam 
Athei fuerint. 2. A rerum finibus Deum efſe demonſira- 
tur. 3. Epicuri & Cartefii Hypotheſes de Univerfi Fa- 
bricatione evertuntsr. 4. Mundum neque prorſus infec- 
tum, neque neceſſitate fatum; ſed ſola Opificis confilia 
extrudum fuiſſ®e demonſiratur. 5. A generis humani 
Ortu, & Corporis humani firufturd, Deum efſe demon- 


ratur. 6. Contra Scepticorum & Academicorum diſ- 


ciplinam, 82 Ciceronis de —— Acade- 
micis libros, & Cartefii Meditationes Metaphyſicas diſ- 
putatur. Lond. 4to. The Tentamina were at- 
tacked, or anſwered, by N. Fairfax, M. D. in his 
treatize, Of the Bulk and Selvedge of the World. But 
they were moſt depreciated by Andrew Marvell (6), 
who calls them a tedious tranſcript of our author's 
Common place book, wherein there is very little of 
* his own, but the arrogance, and the unparallelled 
* cenſoriouſneſs that he exerciſes over all other writers; 
* beſide his undutiful inveighing even then, againſt the 
«* weſicles of the earth for meer bubbles. — He alſo 
finds fault with our author's * rough and ſcabbed La- 
* tin, and his faults and grammar; to omit his uſual 
* volume and circumference of periods, which though 
* he takes always to be his chiefeſt ſtrength, yet in- 
* deed like too great a line, weakens the Tee „and 
6 , V. too many men to make it * 

[E] 4 free and impartial Cenſure of the Platonick 
Phileſapbie] This was comprized in a Letter written to 
his friend Mr Nath. Biſbie. And, ſhortly after, he 
publiſhed a ſecond letter to the ſame Gentleman, be- 
ing * An Account of the Nature and Extent of the 
divine Dominion and Goodnefle, eſpecially as they 
© refer to the Origenian hypothefis concerning the Pre- 
* exiſtence of Souls, together with a ſpecial Account 
of the vanity and dlefineſs of the Hy it- 
* ſelf.” Oxon. 1666, 4to. The deſign of theſe two 


Pamphlets, as he ſays himſelf (7), is, To give an (7) 


account of two Paſſages in his Tentamina Phyfico- 
* Theologica ; The one out of the laſt chapter of the 
* firſt Book, in which he exclaims againſt the P/atonick 
« Philoſopby, as an ungrounded and fanatick fancy ; 
© The other out of laſt Chapter of the ſecond 
Book. where diſputing againſt thoſe that aſſert the 
* neceſſity of the world's Eternal Exiflexce, He was 
* occaſionally obliged, to glance upon the two 
Attributes af God's Deminion and Goodxeſe.”—In the 
firſt, he conſiders the Platouick Phile/ophie in all its 
— of Morality, Logick, Phyfick, and Natural 
heologie. I. As to their Morality, he thinks it 
* may challenge a ſignal preheminence u 
accounts: Namely, 1. In that the Rules and Di- 
rettions it preſcribes are ſober and practicable; it 
does not flatter men with romantick | of hap- 
« pineſs, upon fand and fantaſtick principles, but 


complies 


(6) Rehearſal, 
as above, p. 72, 


Account of 


the Platonick 


Philoſophic, f. a 
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by the Degication of his Eſſays, appointed him ons of his own Chaplains; which 
into the road of great preferment (e). He was. inſtalled Archdescon of 
June 1670, in the room of Dr William Sancrofs (/): and, the 26th of November fol- 
lowing, had the degree of Doctor in Divinity conterred upon him at 
William Prince of Orange was entertained there. 


was inſtalled into one of the Prebends of Canterbury and was collated alſo by the Arch- 


K E R. 


- 
* 


put kim 
Canterbury in 


mbridge, when 


The 18th of November, 1672, he 


33 


( 


Wood Ath. 
$15. 


biſhop, about the ſame time, to the Rectories of Ickham and Chartham in Kent (g). — 
Being a man full of ſatirical vivacity, and conſiderably learned (b), he wrote, about this 
time, ſome books, wherein he ſeverely reflected upon the Preſbyterians [F]; whi 


complies with the conditions of human life, and 
* neither promiſes nor deſignes greater proportions of 
« felicity, than our preſent capacities will allow of, 


above all ather Philoſophers, is the innocent Gayety 
and Pleaſantneſs of their humours. For, both in 
their principles and lives, there was nothing but 
what was calm and chearful. The zd good qua- 
lity of the Platoniſts, was their valuing Good-nature 
at ſo high a rate, which, though it be a conſticution 
no leſs virtuous and excellent, than tis charming and 
amiable, yet the eſtimate they ſet upon it was pro- 
portionable to its real value. Whence reſulted that 
exceeding delight. they took in the Society of inge- 
nious and ſweet-natured young gentlemen, upon 
which fcore they profeſt themſelves as great votaries 
to the Celeſtial Venus, as common mortals are to the 
Earthly one, far their Amours were not kindled by 


generous contemners of Women in the World) but 
were pure and cleanly enough to become Angels 
and ſeparated fouls, Plato's love laws forbidding to 
court any other objects than abſtracted and intellec- 
tual beauties. A 4th preheminence of the Platoniſts, 
is their readineſs and ability in the ſmaller morals, 
by which he means their {kill in all the Arts of be- 
haviour and converſation.” 

II. His cenſure of their Logick, is, That as Pla- 
©* to's manner of arguing is more ſuceinct than the te- 
dious way of ſyllogiſing, ſo tis not lefs ſure and evi- 
dent; for what diſcourſe can proceed with greater 
evidence and conviction, than after you have ex- 
* plained the terms of the queſtion, and agreed with 
« your adverſary about the matter debated of, to pro- 
«* poſe to him ſome principles ſo clear and palpable, 
that they ſhall either preſuppoſe or enforce his aſſent, 
and from thence to lead him by induction through 
© a ſeries of propoſitions depending upon, and orderly 
* deduced from, your firſt proleprick principles; till he 
* is fairly brought, or unawares betrayed into an 
* unavoidable neceſſity of aſſenting to the truth you 
«* aſſert.” Which is the method that Plato pretends to. 
But he obſerves, That Plato's reaſonings either bot- 
tome upon uncertain and inevident principles; or 
elſe are circular. 

III. With regard to Plato's Natural Philoſophie. 
Tt will, faith he, be ſufficiently. diſplay'd and 
«* diſparaged too, by telling you, that in its main 
* ſtrokes it accords with the Ariftotelean Philoſophic ; 
a parallel between them hath been aſſerted and de- 
monſtrated by ſeveral Authors, and the retail of inſtan- 
ces may be ſeen in them. But in groſs they agree 
in one principle, by which alone they ſolve all the 
* appearances and productions of Nature. For, as 
* Ariſtotle reſolves all phenomena into his Forms, 
* which he ſtarts from the boſome of Matter; fo 
* Plato ſolves all by the Sou! of the Univerſe and 
* Ideas, which in Greek are all one with Forms." 

IV. Next, he comes to the Platonick Theologie, 
which he divides into Speculative and Practical. And 
under the Specu/ative, he cenſures, 1. Their way of 
reſolving knowledge into its rf and al 
Principles; that is, their ſuppoſing, that the Truth 
of all Beings conſiſts in a conformity to their Arche- 
* typal Ideas. 2 Their ſerious endeavouring to 
* know and define the notions of abfraFed Efſences ; 
* and deſpiſing all ſenſible Knowledge. 3. Their af- 
* fefting a myſterious ob/eurity and abfiru/eneſs, there- 
* by to render their notions more ſolemn vene- 
* rable. 4. His next accuſation is, that, inſlead of 
pure and genuine Reaſon, they abound. ſo much 
* with gaudy and extravagant Phaxcies, with rampant 
* Metaphors and pompous Allegeries. 5. Another 
* Miſcarriage, is, that they employ much of their 
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* contemplations in things altogether uncertain and 


A 2d thing for which the Platoniſts were valuable 


luſt and petulency, (they being profeſſedly the moſt 


_ gaged 


* unſearchable.'— But when be comes to conſider the 
Pratical Theologie of the Platoniſts, he repreſents 
it in the moſt amiable light. Its main defign, 
* faith he, is to perfect and dignifie human Nature, 
* *tis conſonant to our natural Reaſons, complies with 
* our natural Neceſſities, relieves our natural Wants. 
It conſiſts in living up to our Faculties, and actin 

* as becomes Rational Beings; in clearing the So 

from prejudices and prepoſſeſſions, and purſuing 
Truth with an honeſt and impartial Simplicity: 
in following the conduct of Reaſon, and beiog con- 
* fident in its guidance, ſeeing the condition of him 
that does ſo is as ſecure, as tis certain that [finite 

Goodneſs cannot be angry with him, that has endea- 
voured with all faithfalnef and diligence to know 
and do his duty. It refides in the mind and ſpirit, 
not in Cuſtomes and bare Ceremonies. — It produces 
a ſweet and gracious Temper of mind, that cauſes 
an univerſal benevolence and kindneſs to mankind. 
It makes us affable, humble, courteous, charitable, 
moderate, prudent, unpaſſionate. It conſiſts of love, 
candour, ingenuity, clemency, patience, mildneſa, 
and all other inſtances of good nature. It deteſts 
nothing more than a peeviſh, froward, moroſe, un- 
civil, paſſionate, furious, talkative, fanatick zeal. 
It begets a true Liberty and Freedome of ſpirit. It 
exempts us from all effeminate fears and ſcruples, and 
* begets the greateſt ſerenity and chearfulneſs of mind. 
It inſtructs us to dread no evil from God, but to look 
* upon Him as an infinitely gracious and benigne Be- 
ing, that defigns nothing more than the happineſs 
and perfection of his creatures, &c. (3) with mach 
more to the ſame excellent purpoſe. Towards the 
end, He diſproves The ſuppoſed Agreement be- 
* tween Moſes and Plato:* and concludes with An 
Account of the Platonick Trias, or Trinity. 

In his annexed * Account of the Nature and Extent 
of the Divine Dominion and Goodneſſe &c. he hath 
ſome paſſages, which were ſoon after confuted by the 
excellent Author of Deus TJuftificatus: or, The 
divine Goodneſs vindicated and cleared, againſt the 
Aſſertors of Abſolute and Inconditionate Reproba- 
tion (9).” The firſt is, that the Divine Right and 
* Dominion over the creatures, could not be found- 
* ed upon the benefits of Creation, but upon the ab- 
* folutt unlimitedneſs of bis Power, God was 
from all eternity inveſted with a Power of doing 
any thing that was not miſbecoming his divine Per- 
© feQtions,' and therefore He acquired not any new 
* Right from his Creation, but only made objects to 


time, edit. 1753s 
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(2) Þ. 48, 49+ 


2 Henk 1668, 


* exerciſe his eternal Right upon (10).'—The ſecond (10) P. 22, 


paſſage reflected upon, is, that the Idea of God 
* conſiſts mainly in Dominion and Sovereignty ; the 
© notion of him in Scripture never refers to his Edence, 
ut always to his Power and Empire; and the names by 
* which he is there expreſſed do not ſo much denote his 


Nature, as his ſupream and almighty Prerogative (11).“ (i) F. 25. 
= books wherein be 


[Fj He wrote about this time ſome 


ſeverely refleied upon the Prefbyterians.) They were 


the following ones. I. A Diſcourſe of Ecclefiaſti- 


was written to it, intitoled, 


Inſolence 
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« clefiaſtical Politie (againſt Dr Owen) Together with 
© a Letter from the Author of The Friendly Debate.“ 
[Dr Patrick] Lond. 1671, 8vo. His other pieces 
wherein he reflected upon the Preſbyterians, were, 
III. . Toleration diſcuſſed, in two Dialogues.* Lond. 
1670, 4to. IV. © A Diſcourſe in vindication of Bi- 
© ſhop John Bramhall and the Clergy of the Church 
* of England, from the Fanatic Charge of Popery : 
© together with ſome Refleions upon the preſent 
State of Affairs, &c.* This was publiſhed by way 
of Preface to Archbiſhop Bramball : Vindication of 
himſelf and the Epiſcopal Clergy from the Preſbyterian 
Charge of Popery, as it % managed by My Baxter, in 
his Treatiſe of the Grotian Religion. Lond. 1672, 
8vo. This Difcourſe, or Preface, was reprinted by it- 
ſelf in 1673, vo. There is in it a great deal of 
raillery againſt Dr John Owen's doctrine and writings ; 
eſpecially againſt ſome paſſages of his book of Evan- 
elical Love, Church peace, &c. and much ſaid in de- 
ce of that ſharper way, which he [Dr Parker} 
took in his former Anſwer to the Doctor, and ſome- 
what againſt Baxter's Grotian Religion diſcovered. The 
Nonconformiſts finding themſelves extremely galled, 
and looking upon Dr Parker as a forward, proad, am- 
bitious, and ſcornful perſon (to uſe A. Wood's expreſ- 
ſions) their buffooning champion, Andrew Marvell, 
took him to taſk, on purpoſe to clip his wings. He 
publiſhed, therefore, a book, written in imitation of 
the Duke of Buckingham's Rehearſal tranſpos'd ; and 
intituled, The Rehearſal Tranſproſed: or, Animadver- 
fon, upon a late Book, entitled, a Preface, ſhewing 
what Grounds there are of fears and jealouſies of Po- 
pery. 1672, 8vo, wherein he ſtyles the Doctor all 
along Mr Bayes. V. Dr Parker publiſhed an Anſwer 
to it, which he named, A Reproof to the Rehearſal 
* tranſpros'd, in a Diſcourſe to its Author. . 
1673, 8 vo. And five more Anſwers were publiſhed 
by others (12). Mr Marvell replled in, The Rebear- 
ſal tranſpros'd. The Second Part, Occafioned by two 
Letters: The firſt printed by a nameleſs author, intitu- 
led, A Reproof, &. The ſecond Letter left for me 
at a Friend's Houſe, dated Nov. 3, 1673, ſubſcribed J. 
G. &c. Lond. 1673. 8vo. Dr Parker did not reply 
again.— Mr A. Wood's Remarks, upon that occaſion, 
deſerve to have a place here (13). * Ihe Reader, 
« ſaith he, is to note, that this Pen combat exerciſed 
between our Author and Marvell, was briſkly ma- 
* naged with as much ſmart, cutting, and ſatyrical 
© wit on both ſides, as any other perhaps of late hath 
© been, they endeavouring by all the methods imagin- 
able, and the utmoſt forces they could by any means 
© rally op, to blacken each other's cauſe, and to ſet 
© each other out in the moſt ugly dreſs : their pieces 
© in the mean while, wherein was repreſented a per- 
« fet trial of each other's {kill and parts in a jerking, 
* flirting way of writing, entertaining the Reader with 
« a great variety of ſport and mirth, in ſeeing two 
* ſach right cocks of the game ſo keenly engaging with 
* ſharp and dangerous weapons. And it was generally 
thought, nay, even by many of thoſe who were 
© otherwiſe favourers of Parker's cauſe, that he (Par- 
«* ker) thro' a too looſe and unwary handling of the 
Debate (tho' in a brave, flouriſhing and lofty ſlile) 
© laid himſelf too open to the ſevere ſtrokes of his 
C Adverſary, and that the odds and victory 
lay on Marvell's fide: Howſcever it was, it wrought 
this good effect upon our Author, that for ever after 
© it took down ſomewhat of his high Spirit, inſomuch 
that tho' Marvell in a ſecond part replied upon 
* our Author's Reproof, yet he judged it more pru- 
dent rather to lay down the cudgels, than to enter 
© the lifts again with an untowardly combatant fo 
* hugely well vers'd and experienc'd in the then but 
newly, refin'd Art (tho much in mode and faſhion 


ſneerin 


- © almoſt ever fince) of ſportive and jeering buffoonry. 


And moreover it put him upon a more ſerious, ſo- 
ber, and moderate way of writing in other good 
« Treatifes, which he fince did ſet forth, and which 
© have proved very uſeful and beneficial to the pub- 
Burnet ſpeaks much to rhe ſame pur- 
, — The moſt virulent of all that writ 
the Sets was Parker. . . . . After he had for 
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him in ſharp conteſt with Andrew Marvell. In 168 2 he publiſhed, A Demion- 
ration of the divine Authority of the Law of Nature, and of the Chriſtian Religion [G- 
and ſome other pieces, im this year [7], and in the years 1683, 1684, 


1685 [I]. In 
„ 


* ſome years entertained the Nation with ſeveral viru- 
* lent books, writ with much life, he was attacked 
* by the Hhvelieſt droll of the age, who writ in a bur- 
* leſque ſtrain, but with ſo peculiar and fo entertain- 
* ing a conduct, that, from the King down to the 
* tradeſman, his books were read with great pleaſure. 
* That not only humbled Parker, but the whole party : 
For the author of the Rehearfal 'Tranſproſed had all 
* the men of wit {or, as the French Phraſe it, all the 
* Laughers,) on his fide.” 

Burnet obſerves elſe where (15), that King Charles 
the Second, *-being ſo true judge of wit, could not 
but be much taken with the beft ſatyr of the time; 
and ſaw that Bays's wit, when meaſured with ano- 
ther's, was of a piece with his virtues, and there- 
fore judged in favour of the Rehearſal Tranſproſed : 
this went deep, and gave occaſion to the ſingle piece 
of modeſty, with which he [Or Parker] can be 
charged, of withdrawing from the Town, and not 
importuning the preſs for ſome years, ſince even a 
face of brais muſt grow red, when it is fo burnt, as 
his was then.“ But the wit of it is now loſt, —— 
To return; VI. Another book publiſhed by our Au- 
thor, about this time, againſt the Preſbyterians, was, 
* A free and impartial Enquiry into the cauſes of that 
very great Eſteem and Honour the Nonconformiſt 
* Miniſters are in with their Followers.” Lond, 
1673, 8vo. 

[G] In 1681, he publiſhed, A Demonſtration of the 
divine Authority of the Law of Nature, &c.] He 
fays, in the Preface, that * this Treatiſe was written 
in purſuance of a former in the Latine tongue; viz. 
his Tentamina Phyſico-theologica, &c. The chief Ad- 
verſary he oppoſes, is T. Hobbs: And, in the courſe 
of the work, he gives an account of the Platonick 
and Peripatetick Morality, out of Tully (16) ; re- 
conciles Joſephus and St Luke about the Tax of Cy- 
renius, and the death of Herod Agrippa; vindicates 
the famous teſtimony of Joſephus concerning our Sa- 
viour, from the exceptions of Tanaquil Faber, and 
other Criticks ; aſſerts the teſtimony of Phlegon con- 
cerning the Eclipſe at the Paſſion ; clears Pontius Pi- 
late his Narrative concerning our Saviour to Tiberi- 
us, and Tiberius his opinion of it; and endeavours to 
prove the ſtory of Agbarus genuine (17). 

[H] Ard ſome other pieces in this year, c.] He 
publiſhed, ia 1681, The Caſe of the Church of 
England briefly ſtated, in the three firſt and funda- 
mental Principles of a Chriftian Church. 1. The 
* Obligation of Chriſtianity by divine Right. 2. The 
* Juriſdiftion of the Church by divine Right 3. 
* The [nſtitution of Epiſcopal Superiority by divine 
Right Lond. 8vo. 

[1] And in the years 1683, 1684, 168;.] In 
1633, he publiſhed, * An Account of the Govern- 
ment of the Chriſtian Church in the firſt ſi x hundred 
years. Particularly ſhewing, 1. The Apoſtolical 
Practice of dioceſan and metropolitical Epiſcopacy. 
© 2. The Uſurpation of Patriarchal and Papal Autho- 
* rity. 3. The War of two hundred years between 
* the Biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople, of univer- 
* fal ſupremacy.” Lond. 8vo.—— In 1684, he pub- 
liſhed, * Religion and Loyalty: or, a Demonſtration 
* of the Power of the Chriſtian Church within itſelf. 
The Sopremacy of Sovereign powers over it. The 
Duty of Paſſive Obedience, or Non-refiſtance, to all 
their Commands. Exemplified out of the Records 
of the Church and the Empire, from the Beginning 
of Chriſtianity, to the end of the reign of Julian. 
And in 1685. Religion and Loyalty. The 
* ſecond Part. Or the Hiſtory of the concurrence of the 
Imperial and Ecclefiaftical Juriſdiction in the Govern- 
ment of the Church, from the beginning of the reign 
of Jovian to-the end of the reign of Juftinian.”* Lond. 
8vo. The firſt part is dedicated to King Charles the 
Second, under the title of, An Addreſs to his Ma- 
jeſty from the primitive Chorch ;* and begins thus: 
The whole Chriſtian World being both alarm'd and 
amazed at the late barbarous Conſpiracy againſt the 
ſacred Lives % Your Majeſty, and Your Royal Bro- 
ther (18) : 
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The Plot 
The Pro- 


nd Your Majeſty having upon that tegent Plot, in 
occaſion been over-whelm'd with numberleſs Ad- 18653. 


[:9) From page 
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own Time, Vol, 
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685, he reſigned his Prebend of Canterbury in behalf of his 0 Wood, Ark. 
id ) To his great mortification, he had obtained no addition! 
preferment, or promotion, ſince the year 1672 (K). But King James the 


whom he had rendred himſelf very acceptable, nominated him to the Biſhopric of Oxford 


See -Bornet's 


Enquiry into the 
„ Reaſons ſor abro- 
Dr Fell: and he was accordingly conſecrated at wing the Tef, 


Lambeth, October 17, 1686 () ; being allowed to hold with it the Archdeaconry of Oe 


Canterbury in commendam (m). 
obſcquious to the 


ready even to ſacrifice his religion to his ambition [X J. However, to reward his obſc- 
quiouſneſs, he was not only made a Privy-Counſellor (u), but alſo by a royal mandamus 


was conſtituted Preſident of the rich college of St Mary Magdalen in Oxford [L]. 


© dreſſes and Proteſtations of Loyalty from your duti- 
ful Subjects of the Church of England: I thought it 
not improper or unſeaſonable to conſult the Records 
of the beſt and pureſt times of our Religion for 
precedents of this loyal Practice, and after an accu- 
rate, *diligent, and impartial Enquiry, I dare in 
their names declare to Your Majeſty and all the 
Chriftian world, their infinite abhorrence of all 
Treaſonable and Rebellious Attempts againit all So- 
vereign Powers whatſoever, as the rankeſt contra- 
diQion to their Chriſtian Faith, and the boldeit Blaſ- 
phemy againſt their own Sovereign Lord. So that 
though your Majeſty were as much an Enemy as you 
are a Patron and Protector of the Church, whoever 
ſhall at any time, or upon any pretence, offer any Re- 
ſiſtance to any of Your Royal commands, mult for- 
ever renounce his Saviour, the four Evangeliſts, and 
the. Twelve Apottles, to join with Mahomet, Hilde- 
* brand, and the Kirk, ſet up the pigeon againit the 
© dove, the ſcimeter againſt the crois, and turn a Ju- 
* das to his Saviour, as well as a Cromwell to his 
Prince In Part the Second, there is (what one 
would not look for in ſuch a work) a long and ela- 
borate Proof of the Spuriouſneſs of Procoprus's Anec- 
dota, or Secret Hiſtory (19).— It was upon occaſion of 
theſe Books that Biſhop Burnet makes the follow ing re- 
flections (20) He [Dr Parker] had exalted the 
King's Authority in matters of Religion in ſo inde- 
cent a manner, that he condemned the ordinary 
form of ſaying the King was under God and Chriſt, 
as a crude and profane expreſſion; ſay ing, that 
* though the King was indeed under God, yet he was 
not under Chriſt, but above him. Vet not being 
preferred as he expected, he writ aſter that many 
* books, on defign to raiſe the authority of the Church 
to an independence on the civil power. 

[X] And made him ready even to ſacrifice his reli- 
gion to his ambition.) I his we have atteſted in two 
Letters written about that time. In the firſt, ſent 
from a Jeſuit of Liege to a Jeſuit of Fribourg, and 
dated 2 Feb. 1688, N. S. is this paſſage... . he 
* Biſhop of Oxford himſelf ſeems to be a great fa- 
* vourer of the Catholick Faith; he propoſed in 
council, whether it was not expedient, that one 
College at leaſt in Oxford ſhould be allowed the Ca- 
tholicks, that they might not be forced to be at ſo 
much charges, in going beyond ſea to ſtudy ? bur it 
is not yet known what anſwer was made. The ſame 
Biſhop having invited two of our Noblemen, [i. e 
Roman Catholicks} with others of the Nobility, to 
a feaſt, drank the King's health to a certain hereti- 
cal Lord there, wiſhing his Majeſty good ſucceſs in 
all his undertakings Adding alſo, that the Reli- 
gion of the Proteſtants in England, did not ſeem to 
him ina better condition, than Buda was before ic was 
taken; and that they were next to Atheiſts that de. 
* fended that Faith. In the other letter, which is 
from the Jeſuit Father Edward Fetre, a privy coun- 
ſellor to King James, direcied to Father La Chai/7, 
and dated Feb. 9 are theſe words. * The Bibop 
* of Oxford has not yet declar'd himſelf openly ; the 
0 great obſtacle is his wife, whom he cannot rid him- 
* ſelf of: His deſign being to continue Biſhop, and 
only change communion ; as it is not doubted but 
* the King will permit, and our Holy Father con- 
* firm: tho' | do not ſee how he can be farther uſe- 
* ful to us in the Religion he is in, becauſe he is ſuſ 
* peed, and of no eiteem among the Hereticks of 
* the,Engliſh Church; nor do I ſee that the Example 
* of his Converſion is like to draw many others after 
bim, becauſe he declar'd himſelf fo ſuddenly. If 
* he had believed my counſel, which was to tempo- 
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He had ſhewed himſelf all along too complaiſant and (0 Garentes, 
Court, but this high dignity entirely gained him over, and made him“ 


( Wood Atb. 
as above. 


i, 


Not- ( Ragin's Hig. 


withſtanding Vl II. fol. et. 


* rize for ſome longer time, he would have done bet- 
* ter; but it is his Temper, or rather Zeal, that 
* hurried him on Theſe two Letters were firſt prin- 
ted in A Third Collection of Papers relating to the 


* preſent Junfure of Affairs in England, &c.“ (21) (u) Lond 
and che frſt of them hath been inſerted afterwards %%, F- 


in Echard's, and in Rapin's Life of King James the 
Second, and other Lives of that Prince. 

[L] But 40% by a rojal mandamus was conflituted 
Prefident of St Mary Magdalen college in Oxford] 
There is an excellent account of that whole tranſaction, 
in a pamphlet printed in 1688, gto. and intituled, 
* An impartial Relation of the whole Proceedings 
* againſt St Mary Magdalen college in Oxon, in the 
* year of our Lord 1687 ; containing only matters of 
* fat as they occurred. The ſubſtance of which is 
as follows: Dr Henry Clark Preſident of that co 
dying on or about the 31ſt of March 1687, the Vice- 
Preſident called, on that day, a meeting of the Fel- 
lows in the Chapel, in order to appoint a day for the 
election of a new Preſident ; and the 13th of April 
was then unanimouſly agreed on, with power to pro- 
rogue the election to the 15th as they ſhould ſee 
cauſe, beyond which time it was not in their power 
to defer the fame. Accordingly, a citation, or præ- 
monition, was fixed upon the Chapel-door of the col- 
lege, ſignifying the day, and ſummoning all the ab- 
ſent Fellows to repair home to the * election, 
as their ſtatutes directed. The Court hearing of this 
Vacancy, and wanting to make that noble college a ſe- 
minary for Jeſuits (22), iſſued, on the 15th of April, 
a wandate to the Fellows, requiring them forthwith 
to elect and admit one Anthony Farmer M. A. Prefi- 
dent of their college. The Fellows hearing of that 
mandate, drew up a petition to the King, April q, 
wherein they repreſented to his Majeſty, That the 
ſaid Mr Farmer was a perſon in ſeveral reſpects 
uncapable of being their Preſident, according to their 
founder's ſtatutes: and earneſtly beſought his Majeſty, 
either to leave them to the diſcharge of their duty, 
and conſciences, according to his late gracious Tole- 
ration, and their founder's flatutes ; or to recom- 
mend ſuch a perſon who might be more ſerviceable 
to him, and the college. But the King's Anſwer was, 
That he expected to be abeyed. The mandate being 
delivered to the Fellows, April 11, by Rob. Char- 
nock, one of their own body (the ſame that was af- 
terwards executed for being in a plot againſt King 
William) they did not comply with it ; Mr Farmer 
being unqualified for the Prefidentſhip, as he had never 
been Fellow of that college, nor of New-college, in 
which are the only perſons capable of being choſen 
by their ſtatutes; and moreover, being a man of 
an infamous character. Therefore, April 15, the ut- 
molt time they could defer the Election according 
to their ſtatutes, they proceeded to a regular election, 
and Choſe for their Preſident John Hough, B. D. a 
Fellow of their college ; the ſame who was afterwards 
the moſt worthy Biſhop of Oxford, of Lichfield and 
Coventry, and laſtly of Worceſter. The Court bigh- 
ly incens'd at this proceeding. cited, on the 28th of 
May, the Vice-Prefident and Fellows, to appear be- 
fore the Privy Council at Whitehall the 6th of June 
following At which time their Anſwer and Reaſogs 
not being allowed, Mr Hough's election was declared 
void, and he was removed from the Prefidentſhipithe 
22d of June. But, on the 27th of the fame month, 
the Fellows preſented to the Commiſhoners for Eccle- 
fiaſtical Affairs, ſuch convincing reaſons why they electod 
not Farmer, and ſueh Rrong certificates of his repeated 
and avowed Immoralities, that even the Court grew 
quite 8 of him, and dropt him.—They fer up 
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(22) © I have 
* gain'd a very 
© great point, in 
© perſuading the 
© King to place 
© our Fathers in 
Magdalen col- 
© ledge in Oxon. 
© &c, Father 
Petre's Letter, ad 
above, p. 18. 
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e, withſtanding which, he became ſo contemptible, and his authority in his dioce ſe was fo 
land, l very inſignificant, that when he aſſembled his Clergy, and deſired them to ſubſcribe an 
ö »» Addreſs of Thanks to the King, for his Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience, they all una- 


Barnet as, nimouſly refuſed (o). The laſt effort he made to ſerve the Court, was, his publiſhing 
« that he got bot © Reaſons for abrogating the Teſt [M].“ Bur, full of ſhame and vexation at ſeeing his 


next Biſhop Parker for the Prefidentſhip, and ſent this 
Mandate to the Fellows. James Rex. Truſty and 
« well-beloved, We greet you well: Whereas the 
Ns yo of Preſident of our college of St Mary Mag- 
« dalen is now void, our will and pleaſure is, That 
« we do hereby authorize and require you forthwith, 
% upon receipt hereof, to admit the Right Reverend 
% Father in God Samuel Lord Biſhop Oxon, into the 
% ſaid place of Preſident, to hold and enjoy the ſame, 
„% with all the rights, &c. thereunto belonging, any 
« ſtatute or ſtatutes, cuſtom or conſtitution to the 
© contrary, in any wiſe, notwithſtanding, wherewith 
** we are graciouſly pleaſed, and do accordingly here- 
« by Diſpenſe in his behalf: And ſo, expeQling your 
* ready Obedience herein, we bid you farewell.” — 
Dated Aug. 14th, 1687.——The Biſhop thereupon 
wrote a Letter to the ſenior Fellow of the college ; 
wherein he ſays, © I am indiſpoſed, as I. have 
* been for ſome time, and not in a condition as yet to 
travel; and therefore my requeſt to you is, That 
upon receipt of the King's pleaſure, you would do 
me the favour to admit me by proxy, (i. e.) ei- 
ther the next ſenior Fellow under yourſelf, reſident, 
or either of my Chaplains, Mr William Wickins, or 
Mr Thomas Collins, whom I depute in my ſtead, 
which is as valid in law, as if I were preſent myſelf ; 
and is the moſt uſual and cuſtomary practice. But 
the Fellows defired to be excuſed from obeying that 
mandate; as carrying in it a breach of their Founder's 
ſtatutes, and a deliberate perjuring of themſelves. — 
The King being on his progreſs, ſhortly after, and 
coming to Oxford, ſent an order to the Fellows to 
attend him, Septemb. 4, at Chriſt-church ; where 
this very «nkingly Dialogue paſſed between him and 
them. King. What's your name, are you Dr Pud- 
© ey? Dr P. Ves, may it pleaſe your Majeſty. KX. 
Did you receive my letter? Dr P. Yes, Sir, we 
© did. K. Then you have not dealt with me like 
Gentlemen, you have done very uncivilly by me 
* and undutifully. . . . Here they all kneeled, and Dr 
© Pudſey offered a petition, which his Majeſty refuſed 
to receive: And ſaid, K. Ye have been a ſtubborn 
turbulent college, I have known yo to be ſo theſe 
* 26 years: You have affronted me in this. Is this 
« your Church of En Loyalty? One would won- 
* der to find ſo many Church-of-England-men in ſuch 
* a buſineſs. Go home, and ſhew yourſelves good 
* members of the Church of England. Get you gone; 
* know I am your King, I will be obey'd; andI 
* command you to be gone: Go, and admit the Bi- 
* ſhop of Oxon Head, Principal; What d'ye call it— 
of the college.” (One that ſtood by, ſaid Preſident) 
I mean Prefident of the college. Let them that re- 
* fuſe it look to it; they ſhall feel the weight of their 
* Sovereign's diſpleaſure. The Fellows going out of 
the lodgings were call'd back. X. I hear you have 
* admitted a Fellow of the college, fince you receiv'd 
my Inhibition, &c.— After ſome diſcourſe upon that 
head; he went on thus. —* Get bu — me, I 
6 again; go, you gone, and immediately re- 
6 — to 1 218 the Biſhop of Oxox, 
or elſe you muſt expect to feel the weight of my 
.—The Fellows offered again their petition on 

7 &. Get you gone, I will receive no- 
you, till you have obey'd me, and ad- 

Biſhop of Ox. Upon which they 

i iately to their chapel, Dr Pudſey pro- 

poſing whether they would obey the King, and elect 

© the Biſhop of Oxen? They anfwered in their turns, 
They were as ready to obey his Majeſty in all things 
* that lay in their power, as any of the reſt of his 
* ſubjets: But the electing the Biſhop of Oxon, be- 
ing directly contrary to their ſtatutes, and the poſi- 
« tive oaths they had taken, they could not apprehend 
« Fin their power to obey Him in this matter.'— 
The King, unable to get his will that way, ordered a 
Royal Viſitation of Magdalen college ; which began 
Octob. 21. And, in the courſe of it, on the 25th 
Mr Wickins, as proxy for * Parker, was inſtalled 
in the chapel. Immediately after which, the Com- 


ill- laid 


miſſioners conducted him to the Preſident's lodging -, 

where knocking three times, and the door not being 
opened, they return'd to the common room, and com. 
mifſion'd one of the King's meſſengers, and a tipſtaff 
to fetch a ſmith to force it open, which was done in 
the Commiſſioners preſence. — The iſſue of the whole 
is well known; namely, the Deprivation, or Suſpen- 
fion, of almoſt all the members of the college. 

LNA] Reaſons for abrogating the Teſt ] This book 
was licenſed by the Earl of Sunderland, Secretary of 
State, Decemb. 10, 1687, and was publiſhed the 16th 
of the ſame month. The whole title of it, is, © Rea- 
* ſons for abrogating the Teſt, impoſed upon all Mem- 
bers of Parliament Anno 1678, Octob. zo, in theſe 
* words: I A.B. do ſolemnly and fincerely, in the 
« preſence of God, profeſs, teftifie, and declare, That 
I do believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper there is not any Tranſubſtantiation of the 
* Elements of Bread and Wine into the Body and 
* Blood of Chriſt, at, or after the Conſecration there- 
of by any perſon whatſoever: And that the Invo- 
* cation or Adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any 
other Saint, and the Sacrifice of the Maſs, as they 
* are now uſed in the Church of Rome, are ſuperſti- 
* tious and idolatrous. Firſt written for the Author's 
* own ſatisfaction; and now publiſhed for the bene- 
* fit of all others whom it may concern.“ Lond. 
1688, 4to. Now the Reaſons he gives why the 
Teſt ought to be repealed, are, 1. Becauſe it doth 
* not only diminiſh, but utterly deſtroy the natural 
© Rights of Peerage, and turns the Birthright of 
the Engliſh Nobility into a precarious Title: So 
* that what was in all former ages only forfeited by 
* Treaſon, is now at the mercy of every Fa#ion or 
* every Paſſion in Parliament. 2. Becauſe of its diſ- 
* honourable Birth and Original; it being the firſt- 
born of Oats's plot, and brought forth on purpoſe 
to give credit and reputation to the Perjury. 3. Be- 
© cauſe of the incompetent Authority by which the law 
was enacted: It is a law of an Ecclefiaftical nature, 
* made without the authority of the Church, contrary 
to the practice of the Chriſtian world in all ages, 
and indeed to our Saviour's own commiſſion, who 
« ſettled all power of government, and eſpecially the 
* Legiſlative (which is the higheſt act of it) upon the 
« officers of his own kingdom; fo that for any other 
Order of Men, to aſſume the exerciſe of any ſuch 
* Authority to themſelves, is no leſs than to depoſe 
him from his throne, by diſowning, neglefing, and 
* affronting his commiſſion to his Catho/ick Church. 4. 
* Becauſe of the Uncertainty and Fa/ſhood of the mat- 
ters contained in the Declaration itſelf ; as Firſt, 
* That there is no Tranſubſlantiation in the Sacrament 
* of our Saviour Body and Blood, And ſecondly, 
* That the Invocation of Saints and the Mother of Got 
* is Idolatry. —— Now, (adds he) to oblige the whole 
* Nobility of a Nation to ſwear to the Truth of ſuch 
* abſiruſe and uncertain Propolitions, which they nei- 
© ther do, nor can, nor indeed oUCHT, to underſtand ; 
and this upon penalty of forfeiting the privileges of 
their Birth right, is ſuch a monſtrous and inhumane 
piece of Barbarity as could never have enter'd into 
the thoughts of any man, but the infamous Author 
© of it, neither into his (as malicious as his nature 
© was) but in his fierce purſuit of Princely blood : 
for that was the only deſign of all his actions after 
the ſtarting of the Orefian villainy (of which this 
© teſt was the firſt Sacrament) to purſue and hunt down 
* the Heir of the Crown; which all the world knows, 
and is now ſatisfied, he ſought by numberleſs Per- 
« juries, tho* by nothing more than this Teſt, by 
which he ftript his Roya/ Highneſs of the guards of 
« his moſt faithful friends; and when he was left 
© alone, it was an eaſy matter to eome to his perſon, 
and in him to the Monarchy; fo that the very next 
thing that followed immediately upon it, was the 
« black Bill of Excluſion." The deſign of the reſt 
of the Book, is to endeavour to palliate, varniſh over, 
or repreſent in falſe colours, the moſt abſurd, ſenſe- 
leſs and irrational dectrine of Tran/ubftantiatien 3 1 
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character. 


to impoſe upon the Reader, by boldly affirming, 
That the ancient Fathers, from age to age aſſerted 
the real and ſubſtantial preſence in very high and 
« expreflive terms (23);* and, That Chriſtian writers 
ſince, and even the Proteſtants, have plainly affert- 
ed and maintained the ſame Doctrine; which is well 
known to be falſe in general.—He likewiſe takes great 

ains to excuſe, and explain away, the ſhameful Ido- 
— practiſed in the Church of Rome. And, in the 
concluſion, he gives it as his opinion, That Idolatry 
made the Plot, and that the Plot made Idolatry, 
« and that the fame Perſons made both (24). — Seve- 
ral Anſwers were made to this extravagant piece : 


23) P. 14+ 


(24) P. 135. 


(25) Hit. of his anſwer (25). * This [Biſhop Parker's book againit 
own Time, s the Teſts] raiſed ſuch a diſguſt at him, even in 
above, Vol. II. « thoſe that had been formerly but too much influen- 
þ (flo * ced by him, that, when he could not he'p ſeeing 
- © that, he ſunk upon it. I was deſired to ailwer his 

* book with the ſeverity that he deierved: And 1 
did it with an acrimony of ſtile, that nothing but 
ſuch a time, and ſuch a man, could in any fort ex 
© cuſe.” 2. An Anſwer to the Biſhop of Oxford's 


Quality; was alſo publiſhed in 1688, 4to. 3 
And Another Anſwer written by John Philips, nephew 
to Milton the poet, and intituled, * Sainuel, Lord 
* Biſhop of Oxford his celebrated Reaſons for abro 
« gating the Teſt, and Notions of Idolatry, anſwered 
* by Samuel, Archdeacon of Canterbury.” 4. Alio 
another, which had this title, The Reaſonableneis 
of the Church of England's Teſt and Juſtneſs of her 


* Reaſons for abrogating the Teſt, &c. by a Perſon of 
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PARKER. PATR 
projets unſucceſsful, and being undoubtedly ſelf. condemned for his apoſtacy ; he 
_ dyed, with a broken heart, at the Prefident's lodgings in Magdalen-college, March the 

20th, 1687-8, and was buried, on the 24th of the lame month, in the outer chapel of — 

the college (p). Mr Collier ſays (q), that our author was very conſiderable for his parts (?) Wood, Adh; 
and learning, and had a very good pen.“ But others do not give him fo favourable a 2 

He was, ſays one (7), a man of no judgment, and of as little virtue, and as 

to religion rather impious. He was covetous and anibitious; and ſeemed to have no other 

ſenſe of religion but as a political intereſt, and a ſubject of party and faction. 


came to prayers, or to any exerciſes of devotion ; and was ſo lifted up with pride, that he 
was become inſufferable to all that came near him. 


all his books: but it was neither grave nor correct.” 


has but few readers at this day, being a high-flown affected writer, entirely devoted to vai. K 

the Court, and ſcarce notable for any thing beſides ſmart ſatyrical expreſſions. When 7 

King James the Second aſcended the throne, he was one of the Romiſh mercenaries, and () Dr Nichells 
roſtituted his pen in the defence of Tranſubſtantiation, and the Worſhip of Saints and Reems 
mages; in which cauſe having bur ill ſucceſs, and falling into contempt with all good bad, 
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Fc k. 


He ſeldom 


There was an entertaining livelinefs in 
Parker, ſays another author (5), 


* Reformation aſſerted, in anſwer to the Biſhop of Ox- 
* on's fallacious Reaſons, and precarious affertions 
* againſt it.” Kc. 5. Mr Goodwin, a Diſſenting 
Teacher, anſwered part of it, in a treatiſe, wherein 
he proved, that * 'Tranſubſtantiation was a peculiar 
* Article of the Roman Catholick Faith, which was 
* never owned by the antient Church, or any of the 
* Reformed,” 6. As did likewiſe Mr Wake, after- 
wards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in * A Diſcourſe 
* concerning the Nature of Idolatry, in which a late 
* Author's true and only notion of Idolatry is conſi- 
dered and cenſured.” 


Befides all the Books abovementioned, Biſhop Par- 


ſeript, a Hiſtory of his own Time, which was publiſh- 
ed in 1726, 8vo, with this title, Reverendi admodum 
in Chriſto Patris Samuelis Parkeri, Epiſcopi non ita 
pridem Oxonienſis Je rebus jui temporis ' ommmmenta- 
rrorum Libri quatuor, e Cadice manuſeripto ipfius Autho- 
ris manu caſtigato nunc primum in lucem editi. Two 
Engliſh tranſlations of it were ſoon after pabliſhed. one 
of nich was done by the Rev. Cho Newlin, ſome 
time Fellow of Magdalen college Oxon 

[N] And à writer.) He publiſhed, An Engliſh 
Tranſlation of * Tully's Five Book de Finibus, pt, 
* ral End..' | ond 1702, 8vo. An Abridgment of 
the Ecclefialtical Hiftories of Euſebius, Socrates, So- 
omen, and neodoret; Lond. 1729, 4to. Biblio- 
theca Biblica, or a Commentary on the Five Books 
o Mloſes, extracted chic, from the Fathers. Pub- 
lihed at Oxford ia Numbers, 4to, &c. C 


PATRICK [SYMON], one of our late moſt pious and moſt learned Engliſh Divine, 
and ſucceſſively Biſhop of Chicheſter and Ely; was born at Gainſborough in the county 


te) Survey of of Lincoln, September 8, 1626 (a). 
the Cathedrale 


His father was a Mercer of good credit in that 


&. vy Br, Wal- place, who deſigning his ſon for a ſcholar, ſent him to ſchool to one Mr Merryweather, 


lis, Efq; Val. 
II. p. 365. and 
Life of Archbi- 
ſhop Tillotſon, 
by Dr Birch, p. 
114. 


an excellent Latiniſt, as appears by his tranſlation of Sir Thomas Browne's Religio Medici 
(5). He was admitted Sizar June 25th, 1644, into Queen's- college in Cambridge, of 
which he was elected Fellow March 1, 1648 (c): and took the degree of Bachelor of Arts 22 

in 1647, that of Maſter in 1651, as likewiſe that of Bachelor of Divinity in 1658 (d). Kenner's R- 
Having received Holy Orders about 1651 [4], from Joſeph Hall Biſhop of Nowich, 


336g 


4 


'q) Su-plement 
to his Great 
H. ſtorical Dic- 


{r) Burnet's Hi 
Rory, as above, 


ence of the 


of Eng- 
edit. 1755, 


Soo 
men, trouble of mind threw him into a diſtemper, of which he ſoon died unlamented.“ . . 169. 
He left a ſon named Samuel, who was a learned and ingenious man, and a writer [N]. 


and, among the reſt, theſe following. 1. * An En- ker wrote, A Diſcourſe ſent to the late King James, of 
quiry into the Reaſons for Abrogating the {cit im- to perſuade him to embrace the Proteſtant Religion; 
* poſed on all members of Parliament, offcred by Sa. with a Letter to the ſame purpoſe.” Publiſhed in 
© Oxon.” By G. Burnet D D. Lond. 1688, 4to. 1690, 4to. Part of it is inſerted among Sir Leoline 
Dr Burnet gives us the reaſons why he engaged in this Jenkins's Letters (26), Likewiſe he left in manu- (26) Vol. Us r. 


at fter and Chroni- 


6) From MS. Higham, where he had retired after the loſs of his Biſhopric ; he was ſoon after taken as 
| Chaplain into the family of Sir Walter St John of Batterſea, who gave him that living 1 

about the beginning of the year 1658 (e): upon which his Fellowſhip was declared void 1 

(f). In 1661, he was elected Maſter of Queen's- college; notwithſtanding, and in ition 

to, the Court's recommendation of Mr Antony Sparrow for that place; but the affair (oy Tees Fo 

being brought before the King and Council, was ſoon decided in Mr Sparrow's behalf (g), 


% Wha, Fatt 


cle, edit. 178, 
fol. p. 42. 


{d) From the 


2 Regi- and ſome of the Fellows, if not all, that had ſided with Mr Patrick, were ejected (b). fit, u, e. 
Upon the deprivation of Dr Thoma Manton, Mr Patrick was ented by William 11. cl. 266. . 


[4] About 1651.) It muſt have been about that Auguſt 7, 1652, 
year. For he preached a Sermon, at the funeral of college, 


and was buried in the Chapel of H +, 
Mr John Smith, Fellow of Queea's college, who dyed | 
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3306 RAT RI C EK. 
| Neweourt's Earl of Bedford to the Rectory of St Paul's Covent · garden [B]. and ioflituted Septe mher 
. 4 vel. I. . 23, 1662 (i). He became vety uſeful in that then polite pariſh, by his excellent inſtruc- 
F 707» tions and good example: and, what endeared him very much to his pariſhioners, he con- 
| ) General tinued amongſt them all the time of the great plague in 1665. Nay, we. are told, that 
Dictionary , out of a ſpecial regard to them, he civilly refuicd the Archdeaconty of luating don 
communicated by Which was offered him, leſt it ſhould take him off too much from his cure (&). Having 
the ve De ſufficient reaſons for diſlike to his old college; when he wanted to proceed in Divinity 
he entered himſelf in Chriſt's-church- college in Oxford. And there, June 27, 1666, 
(1) Wood, Fafti, was incorporated Bachelor of Divinity, as he was at Cambridge; and, the fifth of July 
1 — 2 following, admitted Doctor in Divinity (/). About that time, he was Chaplain in ordi- 
; Graduats, nary to his Majeſty. On the 17th of July 1672, he was inſtalled Prebendary of Weſt. 
in) Weed, Ris minſter; and was ſome time Sub dean ot that church (n). His next promotion was the 
2nd Le Neve's Deanry of Peterburgh, into which he was ioſtalled Avuguit 1, 1679 (n). Here, as in all 
Faſti, c. f. his other ſtations, he did all the good in his power; and ſet up weekly communions (o). 
_ He alſo compleated and publiſhed the Hiſtory of tne Church of Pct. rburgh, which ha! 
(*) Le Nere, p. been compiled and left in MS. by Symon Gunton CJ. In 1680, he was offered the great 
TR living of St Martin's in the Ficlds, by the Lord Chancellor Finch [D]; but he refuſcd ir, 
te) See his Tre ON account of the difficulties attending that large cure, and the true love and eſteem he 
EEE had for his pariſhioners of St Paul's Covent-garden (p). During King James the Second's 
oy of receiving reign, he was one of thoſe eminent champions,, who defended the Pioteſſant Religion 
* Com- inſt the violent attacks of Popery. The King, in order to pain over, or at |: aſt 
to mollify him, ſent for him; and, after ſome very civil diſcourſe, defired him to remit 
p) General of his zeal againſt his Church, add quietly enjoy his own Religion. But the Doctor 


Cer” anſwered with a ſuitable reſolucion, That he couid not give up a religion fo weil proved as 

. that of the Proteſtants (3). In 1686, he and Dr Jane had a conference with two Romiſh 

: (9) Ibid. Prieſts, in the King's preſence, who was deſirous of bringing over the Earl of Rocheſter 
(O. Complete to Popery [E]: but that conference, inſtead of perverting the Earl, ferved only to con- 

las. Val. ir. firm him the more in the Proteſtant faith (r). Dr Patrick oppoſed alſo, to the utmoſt of 

edit. 17:9, p. his power, the reading of his Majeſty's Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience. And he 

_ aſſiſted Dr Teniſon, in ſetting up a ſchool at St Martin's, to contront the Popiſh one, 

0% Mad. p. ges. Opened at the Savoy, for ſeducing the youth of the town into Popery (). He had alſu a 


great 


[LB] My Patrick was preſented by William Earl of © Popith Prieſts, and promis'd to fide with the con- 
Bedford to the Rectory of St Paul's Covent garden.) “ querors.” Thereupon the King appointed a Con- 
For this unexpe&ed favour, he makes his acknowledg- ference to be held at Whitehall, at wuich his Majeſty 
ments to his generous Patron; in the Dedication of and ſeveral perſoas of honour were preſeat with the 
his Paraphraſe on the Book of Job, to bis Lordſhip. Earl of Rocheſter. The Proteſtant Champions, were, 
Which begins thus. My Lord, I hough I bave not Dr Patrick, and Dr William Jane, [the two Chap- 
«* purſued the deſign, which I have long had in my lains then in waiting] Thoſe oa the Popiſh fide, were 
* thoughts, of -making ſome publick acknowledgment one Gifford, a DoQtor of che Sorbonne; and Mr Tilden, 
of my obligations to) our Lordſhip, for placing me, Who having turn'd Papiſt at Liſbon, went under the 
* when I thought not of it, in this lation which 1 hold name of Dr Goddeo : And the ſubject of their diſpute 
in Covent-Garden: yet I have onely deferred it, till was, The Rule of Faith, and, Tle proper Judge in 
the moſt proper opportunity, as it ſeems to me, for Controverfies. I his Conſerence was very long; and 
* this ſmall expreſſion of my gratitude.” at laſt the Romiſh Doctors were prefs'd with ſo much 
- [C] He alſo compleated and publiſhed the Hiftory of ſtrength of realon and authority againſt them, that they 
the Church of Peterburgh, which had been compil'd were really put to ſilence. Whereupon the Earl of 
Symon Gunton.) Phe author, Symon Gunton, was a Rocheſter openly declared, That the Victory the 
native of, and Prebendary of Peterburgh, Vicar of ** Proteſtant Divines had gain'd, made no alteration in 
St. John's in the ſame city, and alſo Rector of Fiſcerton his mind, being beforehand convinc'd of the Truth 
(1) Kennet's near Lincoln. He dyed in 1676 (1). Having left in ** of his Religion, and firmly reſolv'd never to forſake 
Regiſter, &c. p. manuſcript the Hiſtory of the Church of Peterburgh, it.“ The King going off abr. p:ly, was heard to 
ad. and _ our learned Dean publifhed it in 1686. fol. With a ſay, he never ſaw a bad caute ſo well, nor a good one 
I large Supplement, from page 225, to 332, containing a fo i maiatain'd {2).”——B:ſhop Burnet adds the fol- (*) Comolete 
fuller account of the Abbots and Biſhops of Peterburgh, lowing circumſtances. * hat the King deſired of the e 
than had been given by Mr Gunton. « Earl, he would ſuffer himſelf to be icitrufted in re- 5. 459, : 
[D] In 1680, he was offered the great living of ligion. He anſwered, he was fully fati fied about 
St Martin's in the fields by the Lord Chancellor Finch] © his religion Bat upon the King's preſſing it, that 
For this favour, undoubtedly, it was that he made the he would hear his prieils, he ſaid, he deſired then to 
following handſome acknowledgment to his Lordſhip, have ſome of che Englith clergy preſent, to which 
| in the Dedication of the ſecond volume of The Pſalms * the King conſented: only he excepted to Tihotſon 
8 paraphras d. —— It is ſo unuſual in this Age, to * and Sdillingfleet. Lord Rocheſter ſaid, he would 
© confer Benefits unſought, e/peciaily ſuch as your Lord- take thoſe who ſhoald happen to be in waiting; for 
* ſhip was pleaſed lately to think me worthy of ; that I * the fo. ms of the Chapel were till kept up. And 
_ © ought to have the higher eſteem, not merely of your Doctor Patrick, and Jane weie the men. 
* Lordſhip's fingular kindneſs to me, but chiefly of Patrick (adds Burnet) told me, that at the conference ; * 
0 © that noble principle of Vertue in your mind from * there was no occaſion for them * to ſay much. The mm 
* whence it purely flowed.” Prieſts bez the attack. And when they had done, ow 
[E] Tn 1686, be and Dr Jane bad a Conference the Earl ſaid, if they had nothin — to urge. 
with two Romiſh Prieſi, c.] The occaſion of that he would not trouble thoſe learned Gentlemen to {ay 
| Conference is thus related. Great endeavours were any thing: For he was ſure he could anſwer all that 
* « uſed, to bring Laurence Hyde Earl of Rocheſter, Lord 


he had heard. And fo anſwered all with much heat 

| High-Treaſurer, in King James's reign, to embrace and ſpirit, not without ſo:ne ſcorn, ſaying, were 

® - Popery ; but in vain. 4 length, his Lordſhip being the ſe grounds to perſuade men to change their reli- 
- * — and fati by King's intreaties, told his * gion ? This he urged over and over again with great ) gy 


*« That to let him ſee it was not through * vehemence. I he King, ſceing in what temper he was, 46, of by o 


4a W —. prejudice of education, or obſtinacy, that he * broke off the conference, charg ny all that were pre - Tune, cdit- al 
* # perſevered in his Religion, he would freely conſent * ſent to lay nothing of it (3). | f 1 — 187 
© to hear ſome Proteſtant Divines diſpute with ſome | "Head her 
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projected by Archbiſhop Sancroft () [F]. At the Re- 
yolution, being juſtly conſidered as one of the chief ormments of the Church of England, 
2 Wabern. he was advanced to the Biſhopric of Chicheſter, vacant by the death of Dr John Lake ; 


Soon after, he was ap 


Pm, 


pointed one of the Com- 


miſſionets for reviewing the Liturgy (w) [G]: and employed, with others of the new 
Biſhops, in ſettling the affairs of the Church of Ireland. On the ſecond of July, 1691, 
he was tranſlated to the Biſhopric of Ely, vacant by the deprivation of Dr Francis Turner 


for refuſing to take the oaths (x). 


He diſcharged all Epiſcopal functions with the utmoſt 


application, zeal, and integrity: and, at the ſame time, did very great ſervice to his See; 
not only by procuring a fee-farm rent of one hundred A1 a year, to be ſettled upon 


himſelf and ſucceſſors, out of Hatton- garden [H., a 


the meſſuages thereupon erected 


(y) but alſo by obtaining an act of parliament to leaſe the manor houſe and demeſne 
lands of Downham in the iſle of Ely, and for clearing himſelf and others from dilapida- 


tions there (2). 


He likewiſe made great improvements at his palace at Ely. But, in the 


mean time, he was improving in a more laſting manner, and greatly benefitting, the 
whole world, by his molt excellent writings; of which a general account is given below 
[7]. He dyed at Ely, May the 3ift, 1707, in the eighty- firſt year of his age (a): and 


[F] He bad alſo a great ſhare in the Comprehenſion 
projetted by Archbiſhop Sancroft ] The beſt account 
of that Comprehenſion is given in a Specch of Dr 
Wake, then biſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, at the Try al of Dr Sacheverell; 
of which the ſubſtance follows. Archbiſhop 
Sancroſt, ſays he, © foreſeeing ſome ſuch revolution, 
as ſoon after was happily brought about, began to 
* conſider, how utterly unprepared they had been at 
© the Reſtoration of King Charles 1I. to ſettle many 
* things to the advantage of the Church, and what a 
* happy opportunity had been loſt, for want of ſuch a 
previous care, as he was deſirous ſhould now be taken, 
for the better and more perfect eſtabliſhment of it. 
0 And he at the ſame time was conſidering, what 
* might be done to gain the Diſſenters, without doing 
any prejudice to the Church. The ſcheme was laid 
* out, and the ſeveral parts of it were committed, not 
* only with his approbation, but likewiſe direction, 
to ſuch of our Divines of the Church, as were thought 
the moſt proper to be intruſted with it. His Grace 
c 
4 
4 
4 
4 
c 


took one part to himſelf ; another part was commit- 

ted to Dr Patrick. The reviewing of the daily ſer- 

vice, and the communion book, was referr'd to a 

ſelect number of divines, of whom Dr Sharp, after- 

wards Archbiſhop of York, and Dr Patrick were 
two. The deſign was, to improve and inforce the 
diſcipline of the Church, to review and inlarge the 
liturgy, by correcting ſome things, and adding others, 

& (4). 

[G] He was appointed one of the Commiſſioners for 
reviewing the Liturgy.) And, as he had an excellent 
Talent in the Devotional way, he revis'd the Collects 
throughout the whole courſe of the year ; moſt of them 
being made anew ard render'd more ſuitable to the 
Epiſtles and Goſpels of the day. This he perform'd 
with ſo much Elegance and Purity of tile, with fo 
much pious force and ardor, as nothing could tend 
more to excite Devotion in the minds of the hearers, 
and to raiſe up their Souls to God (5). 

LH] Out of Hatton garden] In 1579, Queen Eli- 
zabeth prevailed upon R. Cox, biſhop of Ely, to grant 
to Sir Chriſtopher Hatton a long leaſe of Ely-houſe in 
Holbourn. And though the houſe was recovered again, 
yer part of the precints remained to the Hatton- 
family; and have been, to their great advantage, built 
upon, and ſeveral ſtreets ereded, known by the name 
of Hatton-garden (6). 

[7] By his moſt excellent Writings, &c.) They 
were all deſigned for the ſervice of piety, vertue, and 
true religion: But as they are many and various, I 
ſhall range them, for the reader's eaſe, under theſe 
four heads. I. Miſcellaneous, comprehending the firſt 
— by him. II. Sermons. III. Tracts againſt 

opery. IV. Paraphraſes, and Commentaries, upon 
the holy Scriptures. I. The Miſcellaneous. 1. 
* Menſa Myftica ; or, A Diſcourſe concerning the Sa- 
* crament of the Lord's Supper. In which the ends 
of its Inſtitution are ſo manifeſted ; our Addreſſes to 
it ſo directed; our Behaviour there, and afterward 
ſo compoſed ; that we may not loſe the Benefits 
Which are to be received by it; with ſeveral Prayers 
and Thankſgivings inſerted to make it of more uſe.” 
To it is added, * Aqua Genitalis, a Diſcourſe concern- 
ing Baptiſm. Firſt delivered in a Sermon at Alhallows 
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Was 


Lumbard- ſtreet, Odob. 4, 1658. Into which is 
* fince inſerted a brief Diſcourſe to perſuade to a Con- 
* firmation of the Baptiſmal Vow.” London, 1658. 
8vo. * 2. The Hearts Eafe: Or a Remedy againſt 
all Troubles. With a confolatory Diſcourſe, parti- 
* cularly directed to thoſe who have loſt their Friends 
* and dear Relations. By Symon Patrick; Preacher 
* at Batterſea.” London, 1659. 12mo. A ſecond 
edition came out in 1660, and a fifth, enlarged, in 
1682. To the eighth, are added Two Papers, written 
in the time of the Plague in 1665. 3. * Jewiſh Hy- 

pocriſy, a Caveat to the preſent Generation. Where- 
in is ſhewn both the falſe and the true way to a Nation's 
or Perſon's compleat Happineſs from the ſickneſs and 
recovery of the Jewiſh ſtate. . Unto which is added, a 
Diſcourſe upon Mic. 6. 8. [preached before the late 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen at Paul's] belonging to 
* the ſame matter.” By Symon Patrick B. D. Miniſter 
of the word of God at Batterſea, London, 1660. 
4. * The Parable of the Pilgrim : written to a Friend.” 
London, 1668. 4to. 5. * An Expoſition of the Ten 
* Commandments.” London, 1668. 8vo. 6. A 
* friendly Debate betwixt two Neighbours, the one 
* a Conformiſt, the other a Nonconformiſt, about 
* ſeveral weighty matters. Publiſhed for the benefit of 
* this city. By a lover of it, and of pure religion.” 
It was licenſed Nov. 7, 1668. The firſt and ſecond 
parts were publiſhed in 1669. 8vo. and the third in 
1670. The publication of this work having given 
great offence to the Nonconformiſts, the Author added 
a Preface to the 6th Edition, in 1684. wherein he ex- 
plains his deſign in the following words. . . . .* As it 
* was written to take down the pride and inſolence, 
wherewith the Nonconformiſts began at that time to 
treat us, and to perſuade men to conform themſelves 
to the eſtabliſhed orders; ſo to give them withall a true 
notron of religion ; to preſerve them from, being 
abuſed with phraſes; to inſtruct them in — parts 
of their Chriſtian duty; to inform them wherein 


them thoroughly good; and, particularly, how ne- 
ceſſary a pait of Chriſtian piety it is, to obey the 
public laws, which no way contradi& the laws of 
God; and to live in unity with their Chriſtian bre- 
thren. What is to be done alſo for the reſtoring 
of this Unity, is here declared. ——But tho' (adds 


this Book, yet the Author of it hath been loaded 
with many hard cenſures and unjuſt reproaches, as if 
he had done the greateſt wrong, not only to them, 
but to true Religion... Judge Hale in particular, 
as Mr Baxter tells us (7), was pleaſed to expreſs ſo 
great a diſlike of the Debate, and the Ecclefiaſtical 
« Polity (8), “ as tending to the injury of Religion it- 
« ſelf, that be wiſhed the Authors would openly pro- 
«+ feſs, that they wrote for themſelves, and no more 
„ abuſively pretend it was for Religion. But it muft 
be remembred, that wiſe and good men are wont 
* ſometimes to over ſhoot themfelves, when they are 
angry; and that they are never more apt to be ſo, 
* than when thoſe beloved ſchemes which they have 
been long in drawing, and of which they have en- 
ter tained an high opinion, are rejedled and torn in 
pieces. . This is all the fault, that I can think of, 


c 
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4 
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* wherewith this Authgr (9) can be juſily —_— 
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he) theſe and ſuch like things are the whole ſcope of 
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(a) From his 
Epitaph, 


Chriſtianity doth chiefly conſiſt, and what will make 


(7) Second De- 
fence of Noncofis 
formity, &c. ps 
188. 


(8) This was 
written by De 
Sam. Patkers 


(9) Viz. Dc Pas 
uick bimfgif. 
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as. 4 ada 


was buried in his cathedral. A monument was ſoon after erected to his memory, with 


* 
He was not then, nor is now, for that project of 
* Comprehenſion in favour of which every body knows 


Sir M. Hale was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed. The Debate, 
as he angrily calls it, lay in the way of that, and lay 
* croſs to it. But as for his charge ef the Author's 
* writing for himſelf, I can demonſtrate, that as — 
© then ſtood, it was impoſſible (unleſs we will ſuppoſe 
him to have been a fool) he ſhould have any ſuch re- 
ſpect to ſecular advantages, which he might thereby 
* reap, fave only the preſerving himſelf by preſerving 
* the government; which he was bound to do as a 
* member of this church and kingdom, which he loves 
unfeignedly, and whoſe preſent conſtitution he will 
always endeavour ſteadfaſtly to uphold. For they, 
whom he oppoſed, had too much power, he knew 
very well, at that time to obſtruct him in ſuch a de- 
ſign; and as they uſed all their intereſt to depreſs 
him, ſo they had ſuch an influence, I can prove, 
upon ſome who are now dead and gone, that by 
their means they did actually keep him down a lon 

time from riſing at all in the world. Which he the 
more contentedly endured, becauſe he had the teſti- 
mony of his conſcience, that this book was not con- 
trived to ſerve any worldly intereſt ; but, quite con- 
trary, notwithſtanding any prejudice it might do him 
in this world, faithfully to repreſent unto men the 
truth, as it is in the Lord Jeſus. Which could not 
be done indeed, without expoſing the follies, nay in- 
ſincerity ſometimes, of ſome perſons, who would be 
thought the only, or the molt fincere lovers of him. 
But in expoſing them, Religion is ſo far from being 
injured, that it is reſcued from the contempt, which 
muſt neceſſarily fall upon it, if they paſs without con- 
troul for the moſt religious people. Such is the 
Apology the learned Author makes for himſelf. To 
which may be added, That expoſing nonſenſe, cannot 
prejudice Good-ſenſe and true Religion. —— And as 
the Nonconformiſts were daily attacking the Church of 
England, where could be the fault in defending it ? 
But our learned Author's crime, was, That he defended 
it too well, in the opinion of his adverſaries. To 
return to the reſt of his works: He publiſhed, 7. The 
© Chriſtian Sacrifice. A Treatiſe ſhewing the Neceſ- 
* fity, End, and Manner of receiving the holy Com- 
* munion: Together with ſuitable Prayers and Medi- 
* tations for every month in the year; and the princi- 
« pal Feſtivals in memory of our Bleſſed Saviour. In 
* four parts.” Lond. 1671. 8vo. 8. * The Devout 
* Chriſtian inſtructed how to pray and give Thanks to 
© God: or, a Book of Devotions for Families and for 
particular Perſons, in moſt of the Concerns of hu- 
© mane Life.“ Lond. 167 2. 9. Advice to a Friend.” 
Lond. 1677. 12mo. 10 * Jeſus and the Reſurrection 
« juſtified by Witneſſes in heaven and in earth. In 
two parts.” Lond. 1677. 8yo. 11. The glorious 
« Epiphany, with the devout Chriſtian's Love to it.” 
Lond. 1678. 8vo. 12. The Truth of the Chriſtian 
« Religion : In Six Books. Written in Latin by Hu- 
go Grotius. And now tranſlated into Engliſh, with 
© the Addition of a Seventh book againſt the preſent 
© Roman Church Lond. 1680. 8vo, 13. A Book 
for Beginners: or a Help to young Communicants, 
* that they may be fitted for the holy Communion, 
© and receive it with prefit.” Lond. 14. 
Search the Scriptures. A Treatiſe ſhewing that all 
© Chriſtians ought to read the holy Books; with Di- 
© rections to them therein. In three parts. Lond. 
1685.“ 12mo. 15. A Treatiſe of Repentance and 
« Faſting, eſpecially of the Lent-Faſt.” Lond 1686. 
12mo. 16. A private Prayer to be uſed in difficult 
Times.“ Compoſed in 1687, when perſecution was 
expected by all who ſtood firm to the Proteſtant religion. 
17. A Thankſgiving for our late wonderful Deliver- 
«* ance." i. e. the Revolution. Lond. 1689. 8vo. 
18. A Prayer for perfecting our late Deliverance.” 
1689. 8yvo. 19. A Prayer for Charity, Peace, and 
Unity, chiefly to be uſed in Lent.” Lond. 8yo. 
20. * A Prayer for the King's ſucceſs in Ireland.” 
1690. 8vo. 21. A Letter to his Clergy,” ſat his 
primary viſitation of the dioceſe of Ely] dated April 
20, 1692. Lond. 4to. 22. * The Work of the Mi- 
* niſtry, repreſented to the Clergy of the dioceſe of 


Ely, 1698. 23. * The Dignity of the Chriſtian 
Prieſthood, directed to his Clergy on his fourth 
24. An Exhortation 


* triegnial viſitation.” 1701. 


© ſent to the Clergy of the Dioceſe of Fly, before his 
* fifth triennial viſitation, 1704. With a Diſcourſe on 
Rev. xvi. . upon occaſion of the late terrible ſtorm 
* of Wind, 1703.“ 12mo 25. An Exhortation to 
the Clergy of the dioceſe of Ely, at his Sixth trien- 
* nial Viſication.” —— —[T. Sermons. 1. A Sermon 
preached at the funeral of Mr john Smith, late Fellow 
of Queen's-college in Cambridge, who departed this 
life, Aug 7, 1652, and lyes interred in the chapel of 
the ſame college. With a ſhort account of his life. 
Printed with Mr Smith's Select Diſcourſes. 1660, 4to. 
2. Divine Atichmetick: Or the right Art of number- 
ing our Days. Being a Sermon preached June 17, 
1659, at the funerals of Mr Samuel Jacombe, B. D. 
Miniſter of the Goſpel at St Mary Woolnoth in Lom- 
bard-ftreet, and lately Fellow of Queen's college in 
Cambridge. By Symon Patrick Miniiter of the Goſpel 
at Batterica in Surrey. Lond 1659. 4to. 3. A Ser- 
mon at the funeral of Mr Thomas Grigg, Sept. 4, 1670. 
on Corin. v. 9. Lond. 1670. 4to. 4. A Sermo 

preached before the King, on St Stephen's-day. Print. 
ed by his Majeſty's ſpecial command. Lond. 1676. 
4to. 5. Angliz Speculum: A glaſs that flatters not; 
preſented to a country-congregation at the late ſolemn 
Faſt, April 24th 1678, in a parallel between the king- 
dom of Ireland and England. 4to. Wherein the whoie 
nation is defired to conſider our fin, and our danger 4to, 
6. A Sermon preached at St Paul Covent-garden on 
the late day of Faſting and Prayer. Nov. 13, 1678. 
4to 7. A Sermon preached at St Paul Covent-garden 
on Advent. Sunday, 1678. 4to. 8. A Sermon preach- 
ed before the King, on the Second Sunday in Advent, 
Dec 8, 1678. 9. A Sermon preached before the 
Lord Mayor, &c. at Guild-hall Chapel, OQob. 31, 
1680. Lond. 8vo. 10. Chriſt's Counſel to his Church, 
in two Sermons preached at the two lait Faſts, April 11, 
1679, and Dec. 22, 1680. Lond. 4to. 11. A Trea- 
tiſe of the Neceſſity and Frequency of receiving the 
holy Communion ; with a Reſolution of Doubts about 
it: in three Diſcourſes, begun upon Whitſunday, in 
the Cathedral Church of FPeterburgh, 1684, to preſs 
the obſervation of the fourth Rubrick after the Com- 
munien-office. 12mo. 12. A Sermon preached on St 
Mark's day, 1686, in the Pariſh Church of St Paul's 
Covent-garden. 13. A Diſcourſe concerning Prayer, 
eſpecially of frequenting the daily Publick Prayers. 
In two parts. 12mo. 14. A Diſcourſe of profiting by 
Sermons. Lond. 4to. 15. A Sermon preached in St 
James's Chapel before the Prince of Orange, Jan. 20, 
1688, on Ifaiah ii: 6. 4to. 16. A ſecond part of the 
Sermon preached before the Prince of Orange, on the 
ſame Text, preached in Covent-garden. 4to. 17. A 
Sermon preached before the Queen, March, 1688, on 
Coloſſ. ii. 153. 4to. 18. A Sermon againſt Murmur- 
ing, preached at Covent-garden in Lent, 1688-9, on 
1 Cor. x. 10. 19. A Sermon againſt Cenſuring, 
preached at Covent-garden in Advent, on 1 Cor. iv. 
10. 20. A Faſt Sermon before the King and Queen, 
April 16, 1695, on Proverbs xiv. 34. 21. A Thank(- 
giving Sermon before the Houſe of Lords, Nov. 26, 
1691, for the reducing of Ireland, and the King's ſaſe 
return, on Numb. x 9. 22. A Sermon preached be- 
fore the Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, &c. on Eaſter- 
monday, 1696. on 1 Tim. i. 8 23. A Sermon 
preached before the Houſe of Lords, Nov. 25, 1696, 
on Dan. iv. 5. After his deceaſe, were publiſhed, 
Fifteen Sermons upon Contentment and Reſignation to 
the will of God. As alſo two Sermons on the Mivi— 
firation of Angels. With a Prayer at the end of each 
Diſcourſe, ſuitable to the particular ſubject of» it. 
Never before printed. Lond. 1719. 8vo, la the Pre- 
face it is ſaid, That they were compoſed in the prime 
of the Author's years, and very fairly written out by 
himſelf in one volume.” III. The Tracts againſt 
Popery, written by our learned Author. 1. Reflec- 


tions upon the Devotions. of the Romiſh Church. 


Lond. 1674. 8yvo0, 2 A Diſcourſe about Tradition; 
ſhewing what is meant by it, and what Tradition is to 
be received, and what Tradition is to be rejected. 
Lond. 1683. 4to. 3. The Pillar and Ground of 
Truth : A Treatiſe, ſhewing that the Roman Church 
falſely claims to be that Church, and the Pillar of that 
Truth mentioned by St Paul 1 Tim. iii 15. lo three 
parts. Lond. 1087. 4to. 4. A Sermon preached up- 
on St Peter's day on Matt. xvi. 18. Printed at the - 
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PATRICK PEARSON. 
an inſcription [K]. This pious Prelate was one of the learnedeſt men, and one of the 
beſt writers, in his time. His ſtyle is even and eaſy, his compoſitions rational, and full 
of ſound and good ſenſe. But his talent in the Devotional way eſpecially, was moſt excel- 
lent; truly affecting and ſublime; free from the unnatural flights, indecent familiarities 
with the Supreme Being, and that fulſom enthuſiaſm, which abound in the compoſures 
of moſt Aſcetics. His Paraphraſes and Commentarics on the holy Scriptures, are alſo 
excellent in their kind; and the molt uſeful of any ever publiſhed in the Engliſh language. 
Biſhop Burnet ranks him among thoſe many worthy and eminent Clergymen in this 


nation, who deſerved a high character, and were indeed an honour to the Church, and 
to the age in which they lived (5). 


\ * 
. * — 
* 


fire of ſome that heard it. With ſome enlargements. all the parts of it, and to prepare ColleQs for them. 
Lord. 1637. 4to. jg. The Virgin Mary miſrepreſent- In which work he made a good progreſs (10). 
ed by the Roman Church, in the Traditions of that To him, likewiſe, the world is indebted for the publi 
Church concerning her Life and Glory, and in the cation of * Relig:ie Ralcighane; being Diſcourſes and 
Devotions paid to her as the Mother of God. Both Sermons on ſeveral ſubjeQs;* by Walter Raleigh 
ſhewed out of the Office of that Church, the Leſſons D. D. 4to. Lond. 1679 (11). 

on her Feſtivals, and from their allowed Authors. [XK] With an inſcription.) It is ſaid to have been 


Part 1. wherein two of her Feaſts [her Conception, and compoſed by Dr Leng, afterwards Biſhop of Norwich, 
Nativity] are confidered. He promiſed a 2d part, but and is in theſe words. 


we do not fnd that it was ever publiſhed. 6. An Ex- 

amination of Bellarmine's ſecond Note of — 12 M. 8. 

viz. Antiquity 1687. 4to. 7. The Texts, which Pa- . . , 
piſts cite out of the Bible for the proof of their Doc- Reverendt — *. — Patris 
trine, Of the Supremacy of St Peter, and the Pope, Simonis Patric 

over the whole Church, examined. In two parts, 4to. Per biennium Ciceſtrenſis 


8 An Anſwer to a Bock ſpread abroad by the Romiſh P : Elienſs Epiſcopi: 
Prieſts, intitled, The Tauchſtone of the Reformed Goſ- *4 5 way 3 _ g ; P IE - 

pel; wherein the true Doctrine of the Church of Eng- e 20s AMPUWMOS ieee gracus 

land, and many Texts of the Holy Scriptures, are Propter eximia erga Eceleſiam ac Rempublicam merita 


faithfully explained. Lond. 1692 8vo.——LV. Pa- Ab optimis Principibus Gufielmo & Maria evecti 
raphraſes and Commentaries upon the holy Scriptures. 


1. The Book of job paraphras'd. Lond. 1679. 8vo, Cujus Pietatem inſignem, Mores ſanctiſſimos, 
2. The Book of Pſalms paraphras'd with Arguments Ingenium elegans, acre, copioſum, 


to each Pſalm, two volumes 8vo. Lond. 1680. 2. Præclaram in omni Literarum genere ſcientiam, 


The Proverbs of Solomon paraphraſed: with the Ar- | HF 
guments of each Chapter which ſupply the place of a Abunde teſtantur Dicta, Facta, Scripta ipſius omnia; 


Commentary. Lond. 1583. 8vo. 4. A Paraphraſe Præſertim eruditiſſimi & luculentiſſimi in 8 S. Scripturam 
upon the Books of Eccleſiaſtes, and the Song of Solo- Commentarii, 

mon. With Arguments to each Chapter, and Anno- 5 f 
tations thercupon. Lond. 168 5. 8vo. Theſe Para- Quovis Elogio majores, quovis Marmore diuturniores. 
phrale, have been reprinted ſeveral times in 8vo. as Vir, fi quis alius, Candore & Charitate vere Chriſtiana, 


alſo in ewo volumes 4to. and one volume folio. 5. 3 Amin: zung 

A Commentary on ihe firſt Book of Moſes called Ge- : 2 — — _— ; 
neſis. Lond. 1695. 4to. The preface is dated April Equitate nullo partium ſtudio inclinata. 
10, 1694. It was afterwards, followed _ Com- In optimis Artibus colendis promovendiſq; 
mentaries upon the ceſt of the Hiſtorical Books of the z "SEP" : . 
Old Teſtament, to the end of Eſther : The whole „ erence. pam, 


being comp-ized in nine volumes in 4to. "I'hey were In univerſis vigilantiſimi Epiſcopi muneribus explendis 


reprinted in two voiumes folio, 1727. Ourlearn- Ad extremum uſq; ſpiritum perpetuus & indefeſſus. 
ed Aataor undertook allo a part of the new Book of 


; : Cumulatis jam vitz omnibus officiis, 
Homilies, projected by Archbiſhop Tillotſon. His ſhare 3 a OY 
in nat work, was to examine carefully the Goſpels and Pientiſſimus Senex placide Animam Deo reddidit 
Epiitles for the whole year, to ſee how they agreed xxxi. Maij. 


With tais icheme, and to ſelect ſuch other portions of 


(a) Jer. Cohrs PEARSON, PIERSON, or PEIRSON [Jounw}, a moſt learned Engliſh Di- 
d vine, and Biſhop of Cheſter, in the XVIIth century, was the ſon of Mr Robert Pear- 
2 fon, Rector of Creake and Snoring in Norfolk, by Elizabeth, one of the daughters of 
jnes of che Dr Vaughan, ſucceſſively Biſhop of Bangor, Cheſter, and London (a), He was born at 
cen, bach. Creake (6), or at Snoring, February 28, 1612-13 (c), and ſent in May 1623 to Eaton- 
Log ſchool, from whence he was elected into King's-college, Cambridge, April, 1632 (4) [A]. 
% Walker In 1635 he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and that of Maſter in 1639 (e), being Fellow 
Woot At. vol. Of the college: but ir ſeems he reſigned his Fellowſhip ſoon after, and continued in the 
il, col. 1159. college in quality of a Fellow-commoner (f). December 30, 1639, he was collated by 


0) S the Ge. Biſhop Davenant to the Prebend of Netherhaven in the church of Sarum (g). In 1640, 


72 vine, he was made Chaplain to the Lord Keeper Finch (5); who gave him a Living [B] in 
. Suffolk, Upon the breaking out of the civil war, he became Chaplain to George Lord 
Goring, whom he attended to Exeter, and other parts of the Weſt. ABout the year 

| | 1043, 


3309 


(5) Hit. of his 
own T me, Vol, 
I. edit. 1753, 


$v0. p. 90. 


(1c) See Biſhop 
Burnet's Preface 
to his Eſſay to- 
wards a new 
Book of Homi- 
Ves, Lond. 
171%, $y0. 


(11) Wood, 
Ath. Vol. II. 
col. 96. 


(12) Le Neve's 
Monumenta An- 
glic. ab ann. 
1700, ad ann. 


1713, p. 124 


(4) Ibid. 


e) From the 
Univerſity Re- 
giſters, commu- 
nicated by Dr 
W. = 


General 
Dictionary, as 
above. 


71 J. Walker, 
as above. a 


(5) J. Collier's 


Supplement, as 
above. 


[4] From whence he was elefed into King's-college Norfolk, and in the Crown's gifr, the Vicarage of 


| in Cambridge in April, 1632.) J. Walker ſays it was Terrington in the Deanry of Lynn: and this laſt per- 
) Ubi fupra, in 1630 (1), and A. Wood in 1631 (2); which laſt haps was the living which was given to Mr Pearſon. 
ſeems the moſt probable, according to the time that he But, after all, there is great reaſon to queſtion, 


1 3 took his Bachelor of Arts degree. whether he had ſuch a Living till the year 1661, when, by 
0 [B] Who gave him a living in Suffolk.) The au- virtue of the Lady Margaret's Profeflorſhip, he became 
thors of the General Dictionary ſay, that it was the d of the Rectory, or Sine-cure, of Terrington 


Living of Torrington in Suffolk. There is no ſuch in Norfolk, which was annexed to that Profefforſhip by 
living as Torrington in Suffolk. There is, indeed, in King James I. Aug. 26, 39. regni (3). | 


(3) Catalogue of 
the Profeſſors by 
. Baker. 


LC] His 


4 


(1) S-e the De- 
dication of that 
book to the Pa- 
riſhioners of St 

Clement's Eait- 


1 
epertorium, 
Vol. IL. P · 325. 


(m) From the 
Univerſity Regi- 
ter, and Ken- 
net's Regiſter 
and Chronicle, 
Sc. p. 251. 


(n) Survey of 
the Cathedrals, 
Ce. by Br. Wil- 
lis, Elqz Vol. 
He p. 377, 385. 


(e) J. Le Neve's 
Faſti. &c. pP · 
293. 


(p) Kennet's 
Regiſter, as 
above, p. 836, 
387. 


(:) Seo the 
Commithon in 
the Accompt of 
the Proceedings 
of the Commiſ- 
fioners, Lond. 
166r, 4to. and 
Kennet's Regi- 
ſter, p. 433» 
$02, 506, 505, 
551. 


(4) In his book, 
intituled, A 

s Gagg for the 
« Quakers, with 
6 an Anſwer to 
Me Denn: 


4 her no Pa- 
0 I Lond. 
1659. 
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1643, he was appointed Miniſter of St Clement's Eaſt-cheap; London (but by at 


doth not appear), vacant by the deprivation of Mr Benjamin Stone (i); and there preached 


thoſe Sermons, which he framed afterwards into his moſt excellent Expoſition of the 
Creed (t) [CJ. In May 1657, he, and the learned Mr Peter Gunning, had a diſpute 
with two Papiſts, on the ſubject of Schiſm; a falſe, adulterated, and imperfect copy of 
which was publiſhed at Paris in 1638 [DJ. On the Reſtoration of King Charles the 
Second, his merit and great learning being his beſt recommendation, he was collated 
Auguſt 17, 1660, by William Juxon Biſhop of London, to the Rectory of St Chriſto- 
pher's behind the Royal Excange (1) September 5th he was created Doctor in Divinit 

(n) ; and inſtalled, September the 22d following, into the fifth Prebend in Ely-cathe- 
dral ; which he exchanged, October 17, 1661, for the firſt Prebend in the ſame church 
(n). The 26th of September, 1660, he was inſtalled Archdeacon of Surrey (o): and 
November 30. following, made Maſter of Jeſus-college in Cambridge; which Maſterſhi 
he quitted in April 1662 (p). In the year 1661, he was one of the Commiſſioners, and 
chief managers, at the Savoy Conference; wherein he acquitted himſelf with great ap- 
plauſe (4) [E]. He was alſo one of the learned Divines, appointed for examining and 
reviewing the Common- Prayer (r); and for publiſhing a new Latin tranſlation of it (s). 


The 28th of June, 1661, he was appointed Lady Margaret's Profeſſor of Divinity at * 


Cambridge, and proved a ſingular ornament to the chair (7), Upon the death of 
Dr Ferne, he was admitted, April 14, 1662, Maſter of Trinity-college in the univerſit 


juſt now mentioned (#) ; whereupon, he reſigned, in the Auguſt following, his Prebends 


of Ely and Netherhaven, and his Rectory of St Chriſtopher's (w). Having conti- 
nued about ten years Maſter of that college, with great reputation; he was deſerved]! 
advanced to the Biſhopric of Cheſter, vacant by the death of the very learned Dr Wilkins, 


and conſecrated February 9, 1672, holding with it in commendam the Archdeaconry of 


Surrey, and the Rectory of Wigan in Lancaſhire (x). Having enjoyed his Biſhopric 
upwards of thirteen years, he dyed July 16, 1686, and was buried, without the leaft 
inſcription or grave-ſtone, within the communion-rails of his own cathedral (y). He had, 
in his life-time, given 250 pounds towards the rebuilding of St Paul's cathedral, London 
(z). And in his Will, dated January 2, 1677, which had a codicil added to it, dated 
June 18, 1685, he gave ſome legacies to the Poor, &c. (a) [F]. He publiſhed only a 
tew things [G], but they are excellent in their kind, and ſhew a great deal of learning 


[C] His moſt excellent Expoſition of the Creed.] It 
was firſt printed at London in 1659. 4to. and reprinted 
many times ſince in folio with improvements. The 
twelfth Edition came out in 1741. He dedicated it, 
to the right worſhipfull and wel beloved the Pariſhion- 
ers of St Clements Eaſt Cheap;* and he tells them in 
that dedication... .. .- * Some years have paſſed, 
* ſince I preached unto you upon ſuch Texts of Scrip- 
* ture as were on purpoſe ſelected in relation to the 
© Creed, and was moved by you to make thoſe medi- 
* tations publick. But you were pleaſed then to grant 
* what my inclinations rather led me to, that they 
* might be turned into an Expoſition of the Creed it- 
0. we.” This learned Expoſition is an accom- 
pliſh'd Work, for Style and Method. And the re- 
peated Editions of it, are a ſufficient indication of its 
value. But, as it is almoſt in every one's hands, we 
need ſay nothing further in its praiſe. 

[D] Had a Diſpute with two Papiſts ... . an im 
perfe Copy of which was publiſhed at Paris in 1658.] 
It was printed under this title, * Schiſme Unmaſkt : 
Or, A late Conference betwixt Mr Peter Gunning, 
* and Mr John Pierſon, Miniſters, on the one part, and 
* two Diſputants of the Roman profeſſion on the other: 
* wherein is defined both what Schiſme is, and to whom 
it belongs. With a brief Recapitulation ; wherein 
« 


at one view may be ſeen, the whole Drift of this 

Conference, for ſuch as want either Learning to 

reach, or Leiſure to read the whole Tract. And all 

is concluded with a Deciſion of the main Queſtion, 
* whether Proteſtants, or thoſe of the Roman Church, 
be Schiſmatiques.” One of the Roman Catholic Diſ- 
putants went under the ſeveral names of Spencer, Tyr- 
«whit, and Hatcliffe : The other was a Phyfician.—— 
As for the adulterations and omiſſions in the Edition, 
Mr T. Smith gives the following account (4). * The 
* Romanift who put forth an edition [of it,] hath ſo 
changed, tranſpoſed, added, diminiſhed, and made 
of it what he lift, that I believe it will be as ſoon 
owned far your (I mean not J. S. but H. D's) Con- 
ference, as Mr Pearſon's, or Mr Gunning's. I muſt 
now tell you further, that that relation cannot expect 


is diſclaimed and diſowned by three of the four, who 
were diſputants, viz. by both the Proteſtants, and 
half the Papiſts. But chiefly I muſt intreat you to 


to be regarded by Mr P. or any ſober perſon, which 


and 
\ 

conſider, whether the inſerting above 200 lines at a 
time, as a part of the conference, which never was 
part of it, beſides all profeſſed additions; ſecondly, 
whether the leaving out whole ſheets of the Proteſtants, 
which the Papiſts thought too hard to anſwer ; and 
thirdly, the ſcarce ſuffering any one argument and 
anſwer of both to come together, but caſting uſually 
parts of the ſame paper of Mr G. many ſcore leaves 
aſunder one from another, be not a ſcanda!, that 
any Chriſtian would defire might be covered with 
* filence ?” This Conference was reprinted at 
Oxford, in King James the Second's reign, under this 
title, The Schi/m of the Church of England demonſtrated, 
in four Arguments formerly propoſed by Dr Peter Gun- 
ning and Dy John Pearſon, &. But Dr William Say- 
well, Maſter of Jeſus College in Cambridge, animad- 
verted upon it, in a pamphlet intituled, The Reforma- 
tion of the Church of England juſtified, &c. Cambridge 
1688. 4to. | 

[E] Wherein he acquitted himſelf with great ap- 
plauſe] And this, even in the judgment of Mr Ri- 
chard Baxter, who was one of the moſt prejudiced and 
ſtiff opponents. Dr Pear/on (ſaith he] and Dr Gur- 
* ning did all their work, but with great Difference in 
* the Manner. Dr Pearſon was their true Logician 
and Diſputant, without whom, as far as I could diſ- 
cern, we ſhould have had nothing from them, but 
Dr Gunning's paſſionate Invectives mix'd with ſome 
Argumentations. He diſputed accurately, ſoberly 
and calmly (being but once in any paſſion) breeding 
in us a great reſpeR for him, and a perſwafion that 
if he had been independent, he would have been for 
Peace, and that if all were in his power, it would 
have gone well: He was the Strength and Honour 
of that Cauſe which we doubted whether he heartily 
maintained (g 
[F] He gave ſome legacies to the Poor, &c.) He 
gave twenty pounds to the Poor of Sc Oſwald's in 
Cheſter city ; twenty pounds to Great Snoring Poor, 
in his native county of Norfolk; and a hundred 
pounds to his nephew Dr Thane, then Archdeacon 
of Cheſter (6). - 

[G] He publifbed only a few things.) Beſides his 
Expoſition of the Creed, he was author of, 1. 4 Pre- 
face, to the Volden Remains of the ever memorable 


Mr Jabs Hale: of Eaton college. Whercin, as he. 
declares, 


(r) Kenny 
$79, 584. 


5. 


05 Item, r. bor, 


em, p. 48; 
ata one * 
Prof, {Tore - the 


7 Baker, R. D. y 


before his cgi 
"1 

of the Lady un. 

pare**. funeral 


mc n, I708, 


(u) J. Le News 


alli, p · 437, 


(w) Kenner, 
742, 75t. and 

ewcurt, and 
Walker, a 
above, 


(x) Survey of the 
Cathedrals, &, 
y Br Willis, 
Eq; Vol. I. p. 
339. 


( y) bi. 


( Waker, 4; 
above, 


(a) Willis, ut} 
lupra. 


(5) Liſe of R. 
Barter, 


Book I. F. i» 


(6) Willis, ub. 
ſupra» 


(7) See David 
Lloyd's Me- 
moires, &c. p- 
611. 


($\ Cleveland's 
Lie. 


00 dee Vol. II. 
of nts Catalogue, 
for the year 
1753» Pp. 84. 

Ko, 6076. and 
Vol. I. of his 


year 1754, p- 
497. No. 480 I; 


Cantabrigienfis 
in Eranthemata 
Regia, p. 28, 29. 


(10) Academia 
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declares, he ſpeaks no more, than * his own long 
* experience, intimate acquaintance, and high venera- 
tion grounded u both, did freely ſincerely 
prompt him to. II. No Neceflity of Reforma- 
tion of the publick Doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
* land, with a Vindication of it in Anſwer to Dr Bur- 
ges his Word, by way of poſtſcript.” Lond. 1660. 
4to. III. He was one of the Editors of the Citici 
Sacri, or Collection of Critics and Commentators upon 
the Bible, nine volumes folio, as appears by the Epiſtle to 
the Reader, which is ſubſcribed by Jobs Pearſon Arch- 
deacon of Surrey; Ant. Scattergood Canon of Lin- 
coln ; Francis Gouldman Rector of South Okendon 
in Eſſex; and Richard Pearſon Fellow of King's col- 
lege. IV. He wrote the learned Preface, Prefatio 
Parenttica, to J. Field's Edition of the Septuagint, 
Cambr. 1665. 12mo. which is ſubſcribed with the two 
Letters ]. P. V. In 1667, he made a Funeral Ora- 
tion upon the death of Matthew Wren, Biſhop of 
Ely (7). And preached, in 1658, in the Church of 
St Michael Royal London, a Sermon at the funeral of 
John Cleveland the poet (8). But we do not find, theſe 
two were ever made public. VI. He printed. A 
* Sermon preached before the King upon the 19th of 
* March 1671, on Ecclef. xii. 14. Publiſhed by his 
Majeſty's ſpecial command. Lond. 1671. 4to. 
VII. He compiled the Annals of St Cyprian, Annales 
Cprianici, five tredecim Annorum, quibus S. Cyprianus 
inter Chriſtianos werſatus eſt, Hiſtoria Chronologica. 
Printed wich Biſhop Fell's beautiful Edition of St Cy- 
prian's works. Oxon. 1682. folio, VIII. He left in 
manaſcript very large Adcitions to Heſzchius's Greek 


Lexicon: Which are, or lately were, in the poſſeſſion 


of Mr Thomas Oſborne, Bookſeller in Gray's- inn, Lon- 
don (9). IX. Some of his Verſes, upon K. Charles I. 
having the Small-pox, in' 1632; and the Death of 
Anne Dutcheſs of York in 1671; are printed in the 
Cambridge Collections made upon thoſe occaſions. We 
ſhall ws, a the Reader with ſome of them, as the 


Catalogue fer the Books are very ſcarce, in order to ſhew our learned 


Author's talent for Poetry. 


Soteria ad Regem. 


Ecce novus noſtras venit natalis ad aures, 

Carole magne, tuus: nec enim quis computet annos 
Tranſmiſſos. Naſci populo commune, renaſci 
Taliter, inque novos ſemper revireſcere ſoles, 

Non nifi Regis erat, qui plurima cura Deorum eſt, 
Et quem perpetuis ſuſtentat Jupiter aſtris. 

Quis tibi nunc animus, morbo circundatus iſto 
Audiſti Regum cum funera dira duorum ? 

Funera non terrz motu, non illa cometa 
Præmonſtranda ſatis, rapidi licet ætheris omnes 
Unum confertim igniculi glomerentur in aſtrum. 

O quam terrarum tunc Mars (jam, credo Deorum) 
Spectandus rutilis cecidit Guſlavus in armis ! 

O quam (ſz deribus quamvis prius ortus iniquis} 
Magnus ſydereos fugit Fredericus in orbes ! 

Cum tales animas ad ſedes ire beatas 

Vidiſti, poteras contemnere, Carole, lucem, 

Et mortem ſperare lubens (10). 


[H] Particularly his Vindication of St Ignatia. 
Epiſtles. ] The title of it is, Viadiciæ Epiſtolarum 
S. Ionatii. Autore Joanne Pearſon Preſbytero. Acceſ- 
ſerunt Iſaaci YVoſſii Epiflole duæ adverſus David Blon- 
dellum. Cantabr, 1672. 4to This Book was occaſioned 
by the Controverſy that was agitated, in the laſt cen- 
tury, concerning Epiſcopacy. Such as wrote in fa- 
vour of it, having _ the Authority of [pnatins's 
Epiſtles ; their Adverſaries, unable to elude the force 
of them, thought fit to reje them in the groſs, as Al 
forged and ſpurious. So did D. Blondel, and J. Daille 
in particular: The former in his Treatiſe, De Epiſco- 


pi & Preſbyteris ; and the latter in his work, De Scrip- 


Jub Dionyfii Areopagitz, & Ignatii Antiocheni 


tis 
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and judgment, particularly his Vindication of St Ignatius's Epiſtles H]. Some pieces of 
his were publiſhed after his deceaſe [I]. As to his Character; He was a 


wa 


4 11 


1. . 
= g 

* 

N. 


1 


very good 
preacher; 
nominibus cir 


cumferuntur Libri duo: Quibus demonſira- 
tur, illa ſubdititia efſe, diu poſt Martyrum, quibus falid 
tribuuntur, obitum fifa. Now there having been Fif- 
teen Epiſtles publiſhed under S. Ignatius's name, three 
in. Latin, and twelve in Greek ; our learned Author 
rejects the Latin ones as ſpurious z admits five of the 
Greek ones to be of doubtſul authority; and aſſerts 
the Genuineneſs and Authenticity of the Seven other 
Greek Epiſtles, mentioned by Euſebius. With him 
concurs the learned L. E. Dupin, in his Nozvelle Bi- 
bliatheque des Auteurs Ecclefiaftiques (11). 

[1 | Some pieces of his wwere publiſhed after his de- 
craſe.] They were publiſhed by his nephew, Dr John 
Thane, Archdeacon of Cheſter, in 1688. 4to. under 
this title, J. CI. Joannis Pearſonii, S. T. P. Ceſtrienſis 
nuper Epiſcopi, Opera Pofthuma Chronologica &c. wiz. 
De Serie & Succeſſione primorum Rome Epiſcoporum 
Difſertationes due : Quibus prefiguntur Annales Paulini, 
& Lefiones in Acta Apoflolorum. Singula prelo tradi- 
dit, edenda curavit & Difſertationis novis Additionibus 
auxit H. Dodwellus, 4. M. Dublinienſi: : Cujus etiam 
acceſſit De eddem Succeſſione uſque ad Annales Cl. Ceftlrien- 
fis Cyprianicos, Diſſertatio fingularis. The firſt part is 
the Annals of St Paul, from his converſion to his death 
i. e. from the year 34 to the 68th of Chriſt, according 
to the vulgar æra. Next follow five Lefures upon the 
Adds of the Apoſtles, being undoubtedly ſome of thoſe 
he read as Lady Margaret's Profeflor. And then 
comes what is moſt curious in the book ; namely, 
Two Diſſertations concerning the Order and Succeſſion 
of the firſt Bibops of Rome. In the firſt; he begins 
with obſerving, That the moſt antient Eccleſiaſtical 
Writers do not diſtinguiſh the Times, either by the 
years of Chriſt, of the Roman Emperors, the Conſuls, 
or the like. Nay, that none of them happen to men- 
tion an Emperor and a Pope together, and in the ſame 
ſubject, as contemporaries. And, that both Popiſh and 
Proteſtant Chronologers acknowledge the great Obſcurity 
of thoſeearly times (12). Two Catalogues of the Popes 
have been tranſmitted down to us; One by Euſebius in 
his Eccleſ Hiſt. Lib. v. C. 12. and the other by the La- 
tin Writers: Each of them hath the years of the ſeveral 
Popes annex'd ; but with a wonderful diverſity ; and, 
according to our learned Author, they deſerve no man- 
ner of credit in the two firſt centuries. The Succeſſions 
of the Biſhops, in the Churches founded by the Apoftles, 
were carefully kept ; as is evident from the Fathers of 
the ſecond and third centuries, and even of the fourth, 
arguing from thence for an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. But 
the Day of each Biſhop's Death was not therein men- 
tion'd, till after the middle of the zd century: when 
the Hereticks endeavouring to break the chain of Apo- 


- ſtolical tradition, Pope Fabian appointed notaries to 


collect the exact dates of the Martyrdoms, or deaths of 
the firſt Biſhops of Rome. 
whether St Peter and St Paul founded the Church at 
Rome? And, after obſerving, That it cannot be prov'd 
from Scripture, whether St Peter was, or was not, at 
Rome ; He makes it out from ſeveral paſſages of the 
antienteſt Chriſtian Writers, That St Peter was actually 
at Rome. The remainder of this Diſſertation is chiefly 
employed in confuting the writings of Salmafius and 
Blondel againſt Epiſcopacy : In the courſe of which, 
he ſhews, that the Babylon mentioned in St Peter's 
Epiſtle (13), was Babylon in Egypt. For it could not 
be Babylon in Aſſyria; fince it lay in rains, and had 
ceaſed for many years being the capital of the Aſſyrian 
Empire; which honour devolved firſt upon Seleucia, 
and afterwards upon Ctefiphon, as it was in St Peter's 
time. In the ſecond Diſſertation, he examines 
particularly the Catalogue of the Biſhops of Rome: 
and proves, that Cletus and Anacletus are one and the 
ſame perſon ; that Linus dyed in the Apoſtles time; 
c. He takes a good deal of pains to fix the times of 
Clement, Euariſtus, Alexander, Xyſtus, and Teleſpho- 
rus. And occaſionally confutes the notion entertained 
by Salamafius and Blonde}, Of ſeveral Biſhops, or 
Preſbyters, being together, and at the ſame time, at 
Rome. Theſe Diſſertations are written with that 
accuracy and judgment, that they have been admired 
and quoted by the moſt curious and learned men in fo- 


reign countries (14). 
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(11) Vader the 


title 3. Ignace. 


(12) Difſertat- 


prima, N I, . 


In Chap. vi. he enquires, 


(x3) 1 Eph. ch. 
ver. 


v. 17 


Vide p. 44, &. 


(14) See Echar# 5 
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PEARSON. PELL 
preacher z a perſon of great judgment, and general learning; particularly, very 


accurate 
: and exact in Chronology, and throughly acquainted with the writings of the Fathers, and 
(5) Collier's 


4 Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory (b). To which Biſhop Burnet adds (c), that he was in all reſpects 
his Hiſtorical the greateſt Divine of the age: a man of great learning, ſtrong reaſon, and of a clear 
Dictionary, Judgment. He was a judicious and grave preacher, more inſtructive than affective; and 
00 Hiftory of his 4 man of a ſpotleſs life, and of an excellent temper. His book of the Creed is among the 
own Time, = beſt that our Church has produced.” But adds Burnet, He was not active in his Dio- 
Ii. p. 396, 397. ceſe, but too remiſs and eaſy in his Epiſcopal function, and was a much better Divine 
Biſhop Heet, t9 than a Biſhop. He was a ſpeaking inſtance of what a great man can fall to: for his 
municated ya" memory went from him ſo entirely, that he became a child (4) ſome years before he 
— 
— = He had a younger brother, named RICHARD, born at Creake, and educated at 
fram the Stock Eaton-ſchool. From whence being elected to King's-college in Cambridge in 1646, he 
Libraries, gives took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1650, afterwards that of Maſter, and was alſo 
— Fellow of the college. In the year 1659, he was candidate with Mr Croune for the Rhe- 
mentarii de Rebus, toric Profeſſorſhip in Greſham-college, which was carried by the latter. And in 1662, 
a > 355 2 om appointed Under-keeper of the royal library at St James's. October 8, 1667, he 
(4) x. B. the was Choſen Law-profefſor at Greſham-college. In 1669, he went out Doctor of the 
word ozain® Civil Law at Cambridge, when the Prince of Tuſcany viſited that univerſity. He dyed 
at Cambridge Auguſt 5, 1670. He was a moſt excellent Scholar, a moſt admired Gre- 


cian, and a great Traveller; and dyed, as was vulgarly reported, a Roman- Catholic (e). 
C 


. 
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PELL [Jon v], an eminent Mathematician, was deſcended of an ancient family in 

Lincolnſhire, whence this branch having removed ſome time into Suſſex, our author had 

his birth in that county, on the firſt of March, 1610, at Southwyke, of which place his 

father, Mr John Pell, was then Miniſter ; but he did not live to ſee his ſon above ſix 

years of age, who, after that loſs, was put to a Grammar-ſchool, then newly founded at 

Stenning in the ſame county. Being a youth of a ſurprizingly forward genius, he paſſed 

through the ſchool in a few years, and was admitted of Trinity-college in Cambridge at 

the age of thirteen, as well skilled in the learned languages as moſt of thoſe who had ſpent 

ſeven years in the univerſity. In this ſituation he continued his ſtudies with unabated 

| eagerneſs; an excellent habit of body rendered the uſual help of recreation unneceſſary, 

(% Wood's Fa- and it was very rarely that he ſuffered any to call him off from purſuing his ſole delight (a). 
— 1. ca In Mr Pell's genius two extraordinary talents were united, which rarely meet in the ſame 


rſon. To a wonderful facility in learning languages, was joined a peculiar turn to the 
— z inſomuch, that, at the age of eighteen, he drew up a Deſcription and Uſe 
of the Quadrant, written for the uſe of a friend, in two books; and the ſame year he held a 
correſpondence with the famous Mr Henry Briggs, upon the ſubject of arithms (5). 

(5) There is ez- In 1630, he wrote Modus ſupputandi Epbemerides Aſtronomicas (quantum ad motum Solis 
_— ts attinet) paradigmate ad ann. 1630 accommodato (c). And A Key to unlock the Meaning of 
him upon that Fobannes Tritbimius, in bis Diſcourſe of Steganography ; which he imparted to Mr Samuel 
— 2 Hartlib and Mr Jacob Homedæ (4). Having taken his degree of Bachelor of Arts at the 
_— *5> uſual period, he proceeded to that of Maſter this year, when he left Cambridge; and 


making a viſit to Oxford, was incorporated in the ſame degree in that univerſity in 1631 


9 Thatis, A (e). He was now twenty-one years of age, remarkably handſome in his perſgn, and in 
ethod of con” great reputation and eſteem for his literary accompliſhents; being, beſides Hebrew, 


—. Epbemeri Greek, and Latin, maſter of the Arabic, Italian, French, Spaniſh, and High and Low 
2 oy Dutch, languages; and was alſo much talked of, on account of his skill in the Mathema- 


by an exawple tics, Theſe united accompliſhments of perſon and parts, recommended him to M.1ſs 
accom 


the year - =o Ithamaria (/), the ſecond daughter of Mr Henry Reginolles of London, whom he married 


the following year, on the third of July, and by her became the father of four ſons and 
(4) Biret's Hit: as many daughters. He ſeems, indeed, to have been inclined early to a married ſtate ; 


f 
Mr Gellibrand's Diſcourfe mathematical, on the Variation of the Magnetic Needle; and, 
5 On 


(e) Wood, Ath. 
as above, and 

Mr Warg's Lives 
of the Profeſſurs 
of Greſham-col- 


lege, p 249, Kc. 
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on the third of June following, another on the ſame ſubject (5), Ia reality, a cultivation 


of mathematical learning took up all his thoughts, fo that he projected an extraordin 


1639, to Mr Theodore Haak, that gentleman lent it to Merſennus in France; who paſ- 


ſing cenſure upon it, our author wrote a piece in it's defence z which, though it proved 
not to ſatisfy his antagoniſt [B], yet he had the pleaſure of having it approved by Des 


Cartes in 1640 (i). 


His eminence in mathematical knowledge was now ſo great, 
was thought worthy of a Profeſſor's chair in that ſcience; and, u acancy | 
at Amſterdam in 1639, by the death of Hortenſius, Sir William Boſwell, the Engliſh 

Reſident with the States-General, made uſe of his intereſt for Mr Pell (), 
to it as ſoon as it was concluded to be filled up, which, however, ha 


pon the v of one 


who ſucceeded 
pened not *cill De- 


cember 1643. He executed this charge with the higheſt applauſe of the Hollanders [C]; 


and the following year he publiſhed a refutation, in two folio 


Longomontanus's 


pretended quadrature of the circle; upon which occaſion he obtained the ſuffrages of the 


beſt Mathematicians in Europe [ D]: and the Prince of Orange founding his Schola Illuftris 


[4] He projefed an extraordinary model for their 
further advancement.) This paper being a curioſity in it's 
kind, we ſhall lay it before the reader. The general de- 
fign is to promote the progreſs of theſe ſtudies by, 1. Ex- 
citing a love for them. 2. To furniſh the means for 
attaining them. 3. To facilitate and ſhorten the la- 
bour of attaining them. To obtain theſe ends, he 
propoſes I. to write a Corfiliarius Mathematicuz, 
anſwering to theſe three queitions. Qu. 1. What 
fruit or profit ariſeth from the ſtudies? 2. What helps 
are there for attaining it? 3. What order is to be ob- 
ſerved in ufing thoſe helps? To this purpoſe, it ſhould 
contain, firſt, a plain and popular diſcourſe of the ex- 
tent of the Mathematics, with the profit that redounds 
firſt to the ſtudent himſelf, and then to the country, 
wherein there are many ſuch grounded artiſts. 2. A 
catalogue of Mathematicians and their works in this 
order, firſt, A Synopſis of all the ſeveral kinds of ma- 
thematical writings, either extant in print or acceſſible 
manuſcripts in public libraries, with ſeveral numbers 
ſet to every kind. 2. A Chronological Catalogue of 
all Mathematicians names of note, according to the 
order of time when their works firſt appeared. 3. A 
Catalogue of the writings themſelves in the ſame order ; 
after this manner, 1. The year. 2. The titles of the 
books, with the fize and number of pages for referen- 
ces, as hereafter directed. 3. The year of the ſecond 
edition. 4. The number of references to the Synop- 
fis in the firſt page, by which numbers are known all 
the books of one ſort upon any particular ſubject. 
5. A Counſel directing to the beſt books in every kind, 
in what order, and how to be read, what to obſerve, 
what to beware, how to proceed, and keep all. 4. A 
Parznefis: firſt to all thoſe who have means and lei- 
ſure, and a wit not unapt for theſe ſtudies, to ſet upon 
them on account of their profitableneſs ; of the plea- 
ſure of hunting out hidden truths; and of the great 
eaſe of attalying them now more than formerly, by 
reaſon of the many great helps therein. Secondly, 
to the rich and wealthy to encourage this ſort of ſtu- 
dents, ſetting apart the choiceſt of them to perfect the 
inventions to which their genius leads them ; eſpecial- 
ly to all Princes and States, whom it concerns, to take 
a courſe, that their dominions may be better furniſhed 
with this ſort of ſtudies. That the way may be 
made leſs laborious and coſtly, and that the ma- 
thematical geniuſes may be diſcovered and aſſiſted. 
To this end it would be good II. To erect a 
publick Library containing all thoſe books, and 
one inftrument of every fort that hath been in- 
verited, with ſufficient revenue to buy one copy of 
all thoſe printed yearly in other countries. And ſe- 
condly, to maintain a Librarian of judgment, whoſe 
buſineſs may be to peruſe all books of ſuch ſubjects to 
be printed within that country, and ſuppreſs what is 
not according to art, that learners be not abuſed, and 
to admoniſh the writers if they bring nothing but ſtale 
ſtuff. Upon his credit to approve excellent inven- 
tions, and impartially to commend the inventors to the 
rewarders. To receive, record, and place, one print- 
ed copy of every book ſo peruſed, ſent into the lib- 
rary well bound, at the author's or bookſeller's charge ; 
to reſolve any ſtudent that enquires about any 
blems, whether it has been done already or no, S 
ing left he ſhould au agere. To receive all manu- 
ſcripts brought in by way of gift, legacy, or the like. 
To maintain correſpondence abroad, to what is 
printed there. To take notice of all his countrymen 


that are fit to be teachers. To keep a catalogue of all 


2 Birch, as 

» from our 
f en ary author's papers 
model for their further advancement [A]. This being communicated by him in October . 


Society, 


that he ( 
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archives 
the Royal 


i) Hooke's Phi- 
ſophical Col- 
letions, Vol. V. 


(#) Birch, from 
A note of 
the dotor's. 


ſuch workmen as are able and fit to be employed in 


making mathematical inſtruments, and working upon 
wood, magnets, metals, glaſſes, &c. To give a teſtimo- 
nial after examination to all ſorts of practiſers, as pilots, 
maſters, land - meters, accomptants, &. This he thinks 
the beſt courſe for making uſe of ſuch helps as we have 
already, and for the obtaining better helps, it is pro- 
ep to employ fit artiſts. fil. To write and pub- 
iſh theſe three new treatiſes, 1. Pandedæ Mathema- 
tice, comprehending whatever may be gathered out 
of all the mathematical books and inventions already 
made, or that may be inferred as conſectaries therefrom, 
citing the ancienteſt author in which each propoſition 
is found, and branding all later writers if they be ta- 
ken ſtealing or borrowing without acknowledgment, or 
(which is worſe) expreisly arrogating to themſelves 
another man's inventions. 'This would bring that 
reat library into far leſs room to the ſaving of more 

bour, time, and coſt, to all ſtudents, than men can 
yet well imagine, but becauſe this alſo would be too 
great and cumberſome to carry about us; let there 
be compoſed, 2. A Comes Mathematicus, compre- 
hending in a pocket- book the uſefuleſt tables, and the 
precepts for their uſe, in ſolving all problems, whether 
purely mathematical, or applied to ſuch practices, ag 
mens various occaſions may require; and, laſtly, that 
this kind of learning alſo may be no longer confined 


to books, let there be compoſed, 3. A Mathematicus 


dura, Or an Inſtruction ſhewing how any Mathe- 
matician that will take the pains, may prepare him- 
ſelf, ſo as to be able, without the help of books, to 
reſolve any mathematical problem as exactly as if he 
had a complete library by him (i). 

LB] It was approved by Des Cartes.] Merſennus's 
cenſure was dated the firſt of November. To this Mr 
Pell wrote an anſwer, dated the 21f of that month, 
and Merſennus rejoined in a reply dated December 
10th, all in the ſame year, 1639, and theſe with Des 
Cartes's judgment and approbation dated February 
8th, 1540, are printed with a Latin copy of the mo- 
del in Mr Hooke's Philoſophic Collections as above 
Cited. 

[C] He read lectures with the greateſt applauſe of 
the Hollanders.) His colleague Grd John Voſſius, 
ſtyles him a perſon of various erudition, and a moſt 
acute Mathematician, and greatly applauds his lectures 
upon Diophantus, read at Amſterdam (2). The great- 
eft part of that author's fix books of Arithmetick were 
found among Mr Pell's manuſcripts, and from theſe 
papers it appears, that in Auguſt 1644, he was pre- 
paring a new edition of Diophantus, in which he 
would have corrected the tranſlation, and made new 
illuſtrations. He deſigned likewiſe to publiſh an edi- 
tion of Apollonius, but laid it afide in May 1645, at 
the defire of Golius, who was engaged in an edition 
of that writer, from an Arabic manuſcript given him 
at Aleppo eighteen years before (3). 

[DJ The ſuffrages of the be Mathematicians in 
Europe.) That this controverſy was entered into by 
our author in 1644, appears from what Mr Bayle has 
inſerted from Mollerus, who (4), among other things 
concerning this attempt of Longomontanus, having 
obſerved 
Daniſh Profeſſor had, inſerted in his work whatever 
the moſt excellent Mathematicians of the age had 
communicated to him, proceeds thus: —_— 
fragia ac demonſirationes Thearematis, in cujus proba- 

x tions 


(1) Idea of the 
Mathematics, 
ſubjoined to The 
Reformed School 
by John Dury. 
Lond, 165, lte. 


(2) Voſſias de 
Scientiis Mathe- 
maticis, cap. 10. 


3) Letters of 
r Pell to Sir 
Charles Caven- 
diſhe, in the 
Royal Society. 


(4) In a work 


intituled, Ad 


Librum Alberti 


Bartholini de 
Scriptis Dand- 
rum poſt humum 
— 

t Dr John Pell, the chief antagoniſt this pavcuis es plurke 
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(1) Idem, from 
a letter of Mr 
Pell to Sir 
Charles Caven- 
diſh from Am- 
ſterdam. 


(m) His inaugu- 
ration ſpeech was 
afterwards 
priated. 


® Salmon's 
Chron. Hiſt. 
under theſe years, 


(n) In his in- 
ſtructions he is 
called Ablegatus. 


(e) His firſt 
ſpeech to the 
Deputies of Zu- 
rich was made in 
Latin, June 13, 
1654, and that 
on his departure 
on the 23d of 
the ſame month, 
1556, Birch, 
from our au- 


thor's papers. 


(f) Wod, ubi 
ſupra, 


(r) Neweourt's 
Repertorium. 


ft is faid that 
Longomontanus 
doaſted even in 
bis epitapb, that 
he bad diſcovered 
the ring of 
the —_— and 
that Gaſpar Bar- 
tholin wrote a 
coagratulatory 
epigram to him 
on the occaſion, 
Ibid, p · 187. 


(5) Longomon- 


tanus wrote five 
or fix pieces upon 
its 


| (6) Birch's Hiſt. 


of the R. 5. 
Vol. IV, p · 545. 
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at Breda in 1646, he invited Mr Pell in June to be Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Mathe- 
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matics there, with the offer of a ſalary of a thouſand guilders per annum (1). Our author 


accepted this propoſal, and, upon removing 


ture, but filled the mathematical chair (n), as 


to Breda, was eaſed of the philoſophical lec- 
he had before done at Amſterdam, with 


great ſucceſs and reputation [E]; and bred up ſeveral ſcholars, who afterwards became 


eminent Algebraiſts. But his 
1650, and a war between the 


tron the Prince of Orange dying of the ſmall-pox in 
ngliſh and Dutch breaking out in 1652 », our author 
returned to England that year ; and, in the beginning of 1654, was ſent by Cromwell 
then Lord Protector, Agent (n) to the Proteſtant Cantons in Switzerland. 


In the diſ- 


charge of this poſt, he ſeated himſelf at Zurich, where he had afterwards the title of 
Reſident, and was continued in that character *cill 1658, when, returning to England (o), 
he arrived ſo ſhort a time before the death of Cromwell, that he had no opportunity of 
an audience from his Highneſs (p). Whatever were the Protector's motives for employing 
him, it does not appear that he negotiated any affairs of moment; and *tis ſaid, that 
while he was abroad, he did no ill ſervice to the intereſts of King Charles the Second and 


the Church of England (). 


However that be, it is certain that after the Reſtoration he 


took Holy Orders from the hands of Dr Sanderfon, Biſhop of Lincoln; and, being 
ordained Deacon March 31, 1661, and Prieſt in June following, he was inſtituted; on 


the 16th of that month, to the rectory of Fobbing in Eſſex (7), 


with the chapel of 


Battleſden annexed, given him by the King (s). On the fifth of December following, 


he brought into the Upper Houſe of Convocation the Kalendar, reformed by him, with © ** 
the aſſiſtance of Mr Sancroft, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, In 1663, he was +) ni, ns, 


preſented by Dr Sheldon, then Biſhop of London, to the rectory of Laingdon in Eſſex, 


to which he was inſtituted the 23d of July (c). 


He was created Doctor of Divinity about 


this time (u), and his patron being promoted the next month to the ſee of Canterbury, 
made him one of his domeſtic chaplains (w). This is generally a ſtep to higher prefer- 
ment, and he might well flatter himſelf with the hopes of ſomie dignity in the Church; 


but theſe were all cut off by his own imprudent conduct [F) 


In the mean time, he 


made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the Royal Society, of which he was declared a Fellow 
March 20, 1663, ſoon after the ſecond charter was granted to that Body (x) ; and, pur- 
ſuing his entirely beloved ſtudy, the Mathematics, he publiſhed in 1664, An Exercitation 


concerning Eaſter, in 4to. and the following year he aſſiſted Mr Brancker, in preparing 


tione totius Controverſis cardo wertebatur dubii, una 
cum Pelliana (in Job. Pellii Controverfia de vera 
Circuli menſura inter Longomontanum &c. An. 1644 
exorte, Parte 1. Amflelod. An. 1647) excuſa, oc- 
current. That is, Whoſe ſuffrages and demonſtrations 
of this doubtful theorem, on the proof whereof the 
hinge of the whole controverſy turned, together with 
thoſe of Pell, are to be found in part the firſt of the 
diſpute between John Pell and Longomontanus, in 
1644, concerning the true quadrature of the circle, 
printed at Amſterdam in 1647, 4to*®. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that Longomontanus publiſhed a piece in 1945, 
4to; which he intituled, Controverſia cum Pellio de 
vera Circuli menſura. In this piece was contained 
an anſwer to ſome of his antagoniſt's remarks concern- 
ing his falſe reaſoning ; upon which our author per- 
ceiving that the point of the difficulty conſiſted in the 
proof of a ſingle theorem, he firſt drew up a demon- 
firation of it himſelf, and reſolved to propoſe the 
thing to all the able Mathematicians of his acquain- 
tance, in order to know their opinions. The perſons 
who examined it, and ſent him their demonſtrations, 
were Meſſrs de Roberval, Le Pailleur, Carcavi, My- 
dorge, and Father Merſenne in France, Lord Charles 
Cavendiſhe and Mr Hobbes of England, John Adol- 
phus Feſſius, a Mathematician of Hamburgh, John 
Lewis Wolzogen a free Baron of Auſtria, Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber to the King of Poland, Father Bo- 
naventura Cavalieri an Italian, Profeſſor of Mathema- 
ticks at Bologna ; Golius, Profeſſor of Mathematicks 
at Leyden, and one other Dutch Mathematician. Des 


Cartes alſo ſent him a ſhort demonſtration upon the 


ſame ſubje&, to join, as Baillet obſerves, in concert 
with the greateſt Mathematicians in Europe, in that 
famous diſpute between Longomontanus and Pell. His 
refutation was dated Auguſt 1ſt, 1644, and concludes 
thus: Abunde igitur ſufficit hac unica pagella tot 
chartis libriſque aliguoties editis (5) refutandis ; triumgue 
borularum ſpatio noſtra premens veſtigia poſi paucu- 
las multiplicationes & divifiones, tot annorum incredi- 
biles Longamontani labores prorſus periiſſe videbis. Ita 
cenſes Fohannes Pellius Coritano-regnus, Anglus, Ma- 
theſeos in illuſtri Amſtelodamenſium Gymnaſio Profeſſor. 
Calendis Sextilibus, anno 1644 (6). i. e. This fingle 
page is abundantly ſufficient for refuting ſo many books 


or 


and papers publiſhed and any one following our ſteps, 
will in three hours time fee ſo many years incredible 
pains of Longomontanus entirely deſtroyed, only by 
a few multiplications and diviſions, So think I, John 
Pell &c. 

[LE] He filled the chair at Breda with uncommon 
merit.) While he held this poſt, beſides others, he had 
William, Lord Brereton of Brereton in Cheſhire, 
for his pupil, who, being ſent by his grandfather 
George, Earl of Norwich, made an uncommon progreſs 
in Algebra under our author (7). His Lordſhip pur- 
ſued this ſtudy as long as he lived. He was a great 
encourager of the Royal Society, of which he became 
an early member (3); and at his death, which hap- 
pened in 1679, he left behind him the character of a 
good Algebraiſt, but an excellent Muſician, both in 
practice and theory, having compoſed feveral pieces 
in that faculty (9). It is obſervable, that his fon Wil- 
liam, Lord Brereton, excelled in the ſame art, but 
died lunatic, at Brereton, about the year 1720(10). As 
Mr Pell reſided ſome years with his noble pupil at Brere- 
ton, ſome of his manuſcripts were left there, particularly, 
a demonſtration of the ſecond and tenth books of Eu- 
clid's Elements, and the Fim of Archimedes +, 
which probably were the ſubſtance of ſome of his lec- 
tures at Breda. 

[F] His imprudent conduct.] It is the remark of Mr 
Wood, who tells us the doctor expected to be made a 
Dean, but that not being a perſon of activity, as others 
who mind not learning are, he could never riſe higher 
than a Rector. In concluſion, the Antiquary gives a 
better reaſon for it, when he acknowledges that the 
doQtor was a ſhiftleſs man in worldly affairs, and that 
his tenants and relations dealt ſo unkindly by him, 
that they cozened him of the profits of his parſonage, 
and kept him ſo indigent, that he wanted neceſſaries, 
even ink and 
ſhall ſee preſently that he was thrown into the King's- 
Bench priſon for debt. It is true, his friends were un- 
pardonable, yet, at the ſame time, he himſelf was un- 
deniably very blame-worthy ; ſuch a conduct as is here 
repreſented, beſpeaks a weakneſs, which, though, on 
account of his learning, it might render him an ob- 
jet of compaſſion, yet rendered him alſo a very unfit 
perſon to fill any dignity in the Church. 

| [G] He 


per, to his dying day (11) ; and we ( 


(1) Kennett! 
Reyifter wy 
Chronicle, p. 
377. where 
Fobbing is (aid 
to be ſo un 
healthy a ftw. 
tion, that 
curate; had died 
there in the 


ſpace of 16 years, 


t) Neweour:'y 
epertorium. 


% Wood 
before, wy 


of the R. 8. 
Vol. I. N. 8. 
His name tecurt 
not un frequent j 
in this and the 
following vo- 
umes of that 
Hiſtory, where 
he appears to 


have been a v 
uſcſul member. 


(7) Weod's Fa- 
ſti, ubi (uor2. 


(8) See Reb“ 
Hiſt. of the K. 


S, the three ful 
volumes. 


(9) Wood. 
(10) From my 
own know ledges 


+ Wool. 


11) Wood, 
where laſt c tel. 


(12) Brancker's 


(13) There were 


[As 


* 


P E 

for the preſs Au Engliſh edition of Rhonins't Algebra 
— 4 — additions, which Ae 
this, he drew up A Table of ten thouſand Square Numbers, namely, of all the Square Numbers 
between O and a bundred million, and of their Sides, which are all the whole numbers between 
o and ten thouſand, with an Appendix concerning the Endings of all Square Numbers. Theſe 


* * Y 


1 331 f 
() 3 wherein he made ſeveral cor- (3) The Lata 
with that treatiſe in 1668. Aﬀer bai Geme- 

r. 


apud B dmerum, 
1659, 40. 


tables were printed in 1672, in folio. But the inceſſant application which he gave to his 


ſtudies, for the improvement of mathematical enquiries, taking him off of the nece 


attendance to his private affairs, ſome debts were contracted, which occaſioned him to 


be thrown more than once into the Ki 


ng's-Bench priſon. Being reduced at length to the 
greateſt indigence, Dr Whiſtler, in March 1682, invited him, then Cenſor and Regi- 


ſtrary of the College of Phyſicians (z), to his houſe, He continued with the doctor till (=) Wekoliins 


June following, when the ill ſtate of his health requiring particular attendance, he was — 


taken in by a grandchild he had living in 


St Margaret's church-yard, Weſtminſter, . Mr Wood 


whence at laſt, being removed to the houſe of Mr Cothorne, Reader of the church of be ks De Folly 


St Giles in the Fields, in Dyot- ſtreet in that pariſh, he died there December 12, 1685, 
and was interred by the charity of Dr Richard Buſby, head maſter. of Weſtminſter- 
ſchool, and Dr John Sharp, Rector of St Giles's church, in the Rector's vault under that 


was a bad man, 
and that though 
he married a rich 
widow, and get 


church (aa). The pieces publiſhed by our author have been mentioned in the courſe of 55 


this memoir; the fewneſs of them are eſteemed a mark of his modeſty, as being well able 


his practice, yet 


to have enlarged the number (5 5), as appears in ſome meaſure from his manuſcripts ; a po oa my 
great quantity of theſe came after his death into the hands of Dr Buſby, which Mr Hook . col. 260. 
reporting to the Royal Society, February 10, 168 5-6, he was deſired to uſe his endea- (a «) Wood's 


vours to obtain them for the Society; but they continued buried under duſt, and mixed Tad, 

with the papers and pamphlets of Dr Buſby, in four large boxes, till June r755, when 
Dr Birch, Secretary to the Royal Society, procured them for that body, 
the Reverend Mr Richard Widmore, A. M. Librarian of the church of St Peter's Weſt- 


minſter, from the truſtees of Dr Buſby. 


Vol, I. 
col. 254. 


66) Wallis's 
by means of (75) Waik 
ch. 57. in tha 


The collection contains, not only Dr Pell's eia¹,. 


mathematical papers, letters to him, and copies of thoſe from him, but likewiſe ſeveral 
manuſcripts of Mr Walter Warner, the Philoſopher and Mathematician, who lived in 


the reigns of King James the Firſt and Charles the Firſt (cc), and was particularly 


(cc) Blrch's 


honoured in the mathematical republic, for the care and pains which he took to enrich it Vol IV. ; 820 
with the Algebra of Mr Harriot, whoſe juſt claim to ſeveral inventions and improvements 


in that excellent art, is clearly aſſerted againſt the pretenſions of Des Cartes by Dr Wallis, 75, wide, 
with the aſſiſtance and informations of Dr Pell (dd) [H], who is alſo ranked among the this Work. 


[G] He made additions and illuſtrations to Rhonias's 
Algebra, &c] Mr Brancker having this book put in- 
to his hands in 1662, by a friend who deſired it might 
be tranſlated ; he complied with that requeſt, and hav- 
ing finiſhed the tranſlation, got it licenſed for the pref: 
May 18th 1665, whither he ſent it, under the title 
of, An Introduction to Algebra, with orders to re- 
print the fx leaves of the author's incompoſit numbers 
preciſely as they ſtood in the original. But being 
informed a little while after of Dr Pell, as a on 
worthy to be made acquainted with the deſign before 
he proceeded further in the impreſſion, and deſirous of 
it, he waited upon the doQtor, * who, fays he, I 
found not only very able to direct me, but elſo very 
willing ſo to do as far as his leiſure would admit. 
* He gave me diverſe cautions concerning the work, 
© he | cd me the way of making the table of in- 
* compoſits, of examining and of continuing it as far 

as I would. He encouraged me to extend it to 
co, ooo; telling me, that by the time I had calcula- 
ted and printed that table, he hoped to be at lei- 
ſure to review ſome of Monſieur Rhonius's problems, 
and to work them anew, and that he would ſend 
them to me with leave to publiſh them or keep 
* them by me.“ Mr Brancker had accordingly 
finiſhed and printed that table, as alſo twelve ſheers 
of the book, when he received the doQor's alterations 
which begin with problem 24th, p. ioo, all from 
thence being his work to the end, as is alſo page 79, 
80, 81, 82, which he ſent laſt of all. So that in- 
ſtead of the firſt 124 pages of Rhonius, this hath juſt 
twice as many (12). The whole of Rhonius was not 
tranſlated-(13); being left out of the Engliſh edition 
for theſe reaſons. Becauſe the firſt part, handling the 
taction of circles, was ſuperſeded by ſome epiſl les of Des 
Cartes upon that ſubje& in the third volume of his poſt- 
humous letters. The ſecond part, treating of the geo- 
metrical compoſition and delineation of equations, was 
borrowed from Des Cartes, and the ſubje& was alſo trea - 
ted by Sluſius in his Meſolabium in 1659, 4to, which 
book the author propoſed to reprint and inlarge that 
ſummer, viz. 1668. The third part contains about 
105 theorems, about fines, — ſecants, &c. the 


doctrine whereof, together with what elſe is omitted 
VOL. V. No. 277. 


(44) See Har- 
ia 


improvers 


in this Engliſh edition, and other conſiderable matters 

about equations was hoped from the pen of that ex- 

cellent perſon (as Dr Pell is called) mentioned in the 

epiſtle to the reader (14). The truth is, Mr Brancker (14) Amount of 
was in ſome doubt about the original ance, in Philoſ Traaſ. 
and therefore was deſirous before he proceeded further No. 35. 

to have the opinion of the publick upoa it (15); and it 
appears that Mr John Collins, before Dr Pell's defi 
was known, ſent it to Dr Wallis, who examined 
table of incompoſits, made a catalogue of amendments 
which he 2 to have printed in a ſingle leaf at 
the end of thoſe made in page 198 (16), by Mr Branc- 
ker, to whom Mr Collins had alſo ſent a letter while 
the book was in the preſs, wherein he writes, that 
though he knew none who accounted the introduction 
a bad dne, yet divers thought it might have been 
more plain, and ought to haye been larger. As to 
himſelf, he fays, he underſtood it fully upon reading it 
at Coventry in 1665, but that Dr Twiſden who had 
ſtudied (quodam modo) Algebra, as he believed, this 
twenty years, profeſſed he could not underſtand it. It 
ſeems Kerſey's Algebra was then ready for the preſs, 
which Collins mentions as an argument to be made uſe 

of by Mr Brancker to Dr Pell, to admit the firſt ſeven 

ſheets of his introduction inlarged out of Kinlchuyſen, to 

come out as Mr Brancker's tranſlation, as ſoon as pofli- 

ble, ſignifying, that the doctor might then take what 

time he pleaſed to ſupply the defect at the beginnin 

and to enlarge and complete the book (17). Thus we (1) Id. Vol. X. 
ſee the true motive for Mr Brancker's breaking off as ** 544+ 

he did. And the reaſon of Dr Pell's engaging in the 
deſign will be found, when the reader is told that Rho- 
nius had been his ſcholar at Zurich (18), and that 
Mr Brancker, though a Devonſhire man, and bred at 
Exeter college in Oxford, yet at this time was parti- 

cularly patronized by the Lord Brereton, who ſhort! (r9) eh. Guan: 
after preſented him to the living of Tilſton in Cheſhire . I. al. 37e. 


(19). Add to this, that he ſaw Dr Pell at the (20) Letter to 
Mr Collins, 


(15) Preface to 
the book. 


(16) Letter of 
Dr Wallis to Me 
Collias, in Ge- 
neral Dictionary 
Val. VIII. p. 
253+ (0. 


18) Wood's Fa- 
Vol. I. p.253. 


ſaid nobleman's houſe (20. 


LH] The information of Dr Pell.) The diſcovery made 
by this information concerning Des Cartes's Plagiariſm 
from Harriot's Algebra does particular honour to our 
country ; and as the whole merit of it is entirely due 
gentleman of fingular 

| worth 


to Sir Charles Cavendiſhe, a 
217 4 


3316 
| b= ers of Al in the next place to 
belt banc and in ada fr he 


worth in all reſpefts4 and not only himſelf an excel- 

lent Mathematician, but a generous Mzcenas of the 

| Engliſh Mathematicians in his time, eſpecially Mr 
(1) Lloyd's Me- Qughtred and DrPell(12). Some account ſhall be given 
moin, p. 672% of him here as follows. He was younger brother to 
Will. Cavendiſhe, the loyal Earl, uis, and Duke of 

Newcaſtle, as hath been already mentioned in this work. 

® See note (27). He was born, not improbably, about the year 1593 », 
and from - his youth inclined to learning and — 

He was knighted at Welbeck in Nottinghamſhire on the 


(22) Philp*t's toth of Auguſt, 1619 (22), when King James the 
* 5 Firſt did his brother the honour of lying there; and 
F. 77. was returned for the town of Nottingham to the Par- 

4 liament held in the 31ſt year of that King, as alſo to 
| the other Parliaments in the 3d and 15th years of King 
(23) Wins Charles the Firſt (23) When the rebellion broke 
otitia Parl. p. out he followed his brother's fortunes, and was with 


193, 223» 234+ him in all the conſiderable actions of thoſe times, par- 


ticularly in the battle of Marſton-moor, wherein he 
very much diſtinguiſhed himſelf. * The Marquis of 
* Newcaſtle, ſays my Lord Clarendon, with his brave 
* brother Sir Charles Cavendiſh (who was a man of 
the nobleſt and largeſt mind, tho* the leaſt and moſt 
* inconvenient body that lived) charged in the head 
* of a troop of gentleman, who came out of York with 
* him, with as much gallantry and courage as men 
could do (24). After this, retiring to Hamburg (25) 
with his brother the Marquis, he ſhared in his hard 
fortunes ; and being with him at Antwerp, was with 
difficulty prevailed on to return to England, notwith- 
ſtanding his eſlate had been under ſequeſtration from 
the time he left the kingdom; and if he had not 
returned, was to have been fold. But he ſcorned to 


(24) Hiſt. of Re- 
bellion, &c. Vol, 


IV. p 503, 504, 
$vo. edition. 


(25) Whitelock's 
Memorials, p. 
92. 
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tioned, in which he introduced the method, as it 1 
called, of marginal — in that art. Thus, he 
firſt expounds in ſo many diftin lines all the data of 
given quantities of the queſtion, and againſt them all 
the quzfita or quantities ſought for on another margin, 
and if the quæſita exceed the data, he marks the over- 
plus of the data with an “, which denote the que- 
{tion to be ſo far indeterminate. Then he proceeds, 
by arguing from theſe, to make new equations, which 
are ſtill ſeverally ſet down in diſtin& lines, numbering 
all the equations in a middle column, that they may 
be more commodiouſly cited. He alſo marks by ſhort 
indications in the remoter margin, from which of the 
precedent ſteps, and by what kind of argumentation, 


the equation which is adverſe to it is inferred (30). (30) See an i. 


'The advantage of this method is evident, and needs 


no other, nor indeed can it have, a better recom- Wet 


mendation from authority, than it received from Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who makes uſe of it as the beſt in his 
Arithmetica Uuiverſalis 
to obſerve, that beſides Oughtred's marks +, —, 
* :: =, V, for addition, ſubduQtion, multiplication, 
N equality, and radicality, and theſe two of 
Harriot's >, E, for majority and minority, Dr 
Pell introduced —, @-, us, and. for diviſion, invo- 
lution, evolution, and ergo. 

Theſe improvements regard the manner of an alge- 
braical proceſs. Next, as to the matter, the doctor, 
in the piece laſt mentioned, firſt gave the ſolu- 
tions of ſeveral problems of Diophantus, ſome ſuch as 
Bachet, his famous commentator, either confeſſes he 
did not attain, or at leaſt left obſcure ; and others, 
ſuch as Des Cartes and Schooten had left doubtful, as 


We muſt not omit likewiſe chap. Lv11, 


receive his eſtate from the uſurpers then in power, 
and choſe rather to have loſt it, than compounded for 
it. His brother, the Earl of Newcaſtle, was obliged 


not being by them thoroughly underſtood. It is obſer- 2 we 
vable, that our author declines the Exege/ffis numeroſa — 28 
of Vieta, which following writers uſe for finding the Phil. Tran. 


to get Chancellor Hyde, then at Antwerp, to perſuade 
him to a compoſition, and nothing but his brother's 
neceſſities could prevail on him. His ſiſter, the Coun- 
teſs of Newcaſtle, who ſet out with him on his journey 
to England, relates, that the money they had was 
hardly able to defray their expences to London, and 
obliged them to ſtay in Southwark, where Sir Charles 
ſent for one that had been his ſteward, and giving him 


his watch to pawn, with that money paid their lodg- 


ing there. From thence, they went into lodgings in 
Covent Garden, and Sir Charles, by his agents, after 
ſome time agreed to pay 4500 J. for his eſtate; 
but the Parliament ng it to be ſurveyed again, 
made him pay 500 J. more, a larger ſum than others 
had paid for much greater eſtates (26). During the ne- 
gotiation for this agreement, he and the Counteſs were 
reduced to great ſtreights, and it was ſome time be- 
fore his rents could be received: but at length, with 
great difficulty, he borrowed 200 J. ſterling to ſend 
over to his brother at Antwerp, who had wrote to 
him from thence, that if he was not preſently relieved, 
he ſhould be ftarved, his creditors being grown very 
impatient. His, Lordſhip's eſtate being put up to be 
ſold at that time, Sir Charles endeavoured to fave his 
two chief houſes, Welbeck and Bolſover, and for that 
purpoſe parted with ſome of his own lands, that they 
anight not come into the enemy's hands; but before 
he could raiſe the money, Bolſover was ſold, and was 
begun to be pulled down, which obliged him to buy 


(26) His eflate 
was about 2000 J. 
a year, and they 
had received the 
rents of it for 
eight years when 
« this compoſition 
was demanded. 
Lloyd's Memoir, 
c. p. 673. 


(27) S it is it at a far greater rate, than was firſt offered for it. 
5 271 After his ſtay in England for a year and a half, and 
Account e Ce, the Counteſs his fiſter obtaining no relief for her Lord, 
vendiſhe, &c. p. they both reſolved on returning to Antwerp, when 
25- edit. 1752, he was ſeized with an ague which put a period to his 
folio ; which life in the 63d year of his age (27), and was buried 
Kunda there, at Bolſover (28) the fourth of February, 1653; as he 


makes bim elder was never married, his eftate fell in to his brother the 
brother to the Duke of Newcaſtle, His fiſter, the Ducheſs of New- 
Duke, who was caſlle gives this account of him. * His death, ſays 
* ſhe, was an extreme affliction to his brother 44 Earl, 

.a. © for they loved each other entirely. In truth he was 
N © a — of ſo worth, ſuch extraordinary ci- 


ver. vility. ſo obliging a nature, ſo full of generoſity, juſtice, 

and charity, beſides all manner of learning, eſpecially 

(29) Life of the « in the Mathematicks, that not only his friends, but 
e 0 


«© even his enemies, did much lament the loſs (29). 
LI He is ranked next to Harriot.) The advances 

made by the doctor in Algebra, are chiefly ſeen in his 

additions, &c. to Rhoniug's IntroduRtion already men- 


caſtle, p. 71 to 
74 


roots of equations (31): 
that Exegefis was complained of both by Sir Iſaac 
Newton and Dr Halley +. 

[X He emulated Oughtred in diligence and fond- 
neſs for the art] This will be readily allowed by 
the reader, when he ſees the doctor's warm zeal 
upon this ſubject, in his model or idea of the Ma- 
thematicks already mentioned. * As for the preſent 
idea, ſays he, I am fo far from counting it merely 
* impoſlible, that I fee not why it might not be per- 
formed by one man without any aſſiſtants, provided 
* he were not diſtracted with care for his maintenance, 
nor diverted by other employments. The excel- 
* lency of this work, continues he, makes me wiſh 
mine own nation the honour of firſt undertaking 
and perfecting this deſign.” Nay, he is ſo ſanguine 
as to conceive he had ſome reaſon to hope it would 
be ſo; and that, from a perſuaſion that ſome might 
be found among the learned nobility and gentry, 
who would encourage it; though for his own part, he 
owns, he knew none ſuch, even ſuppoſing them con- 
vinced of the poſſibility. and likelihood of it's being 
effected. He likewiſe, in proceeding, grounds his 
hopes on the ſame fond reaſoning, with regard to find- 


ing perſons able to compole the three new treatiſes (32). (: one 


© And, ſays he, I the rather believe that there are many 


* thatwere I to 

laws upon myſelf, than I have mentioned; namely, 
* firit to lay down ſuch an ex:@ method in the proceſs 
of making inventions, as from thence to deduce not 
only all that our anceſtors have done, or even thought 
© on, but alſo all the mathematical inventions, theo- 
* rems, problems, and precepts, that it is poſſible for 
* the working wits of our ſucceſſors to light upon ; 
© and that in one certain unchanged order from the. 
* firſt ſeeds of Mathematicks to their higheſt and no- 
* bleſt applications ; not ſetting thera down at random 
as others have done, ſo that they ſeem to have light 
upon their problems, as well as the ſolution of them, 
* by chance, but in ſuch order that may ſhew them. 

© to have been found by one perpetual, conſtant, in- 
variable proceſs of art. For ſuch an art men may in- 
vent, if they accuſtom themſelves, as I have long 
done, to conſider, not only, the uſefulneſs of mens 
works, and the meaning and truth of their writings ; 
© but alſo how it came to paſs that they fell upon ſuch 
+ thoughts, and propoſed ſuch ends, and found þ 

; fo 


And the perplexed nature of No. XXXV, 


+ See Dr Hul. 
ley's article, 
\ 


* ſach, becauſe, for my own part, I am come to ſuch a — 


* confidence of my underſtanding the depth of that ſtudy, maticys, and 
a thoſe PandeQs, I ſhould lay heavier Mathematica 


aura px 


(1) Athen. 2 
above. 


233—30, 


t (ack means for them Ht then 
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goes on to ſhew the 
partic uſe of the PandeQs, and. obſerves, that it 
is eaſily ſeen how to. contract them into a pocket - 
book for ordinary uſe, as in the Comes Mathematicus ; 
but, continues he, ſo to lay them up in one's head as 
* to need no book at all (according to my Defidera- 
tum in the Mathematicus avJ]a: us) will perhaps 
* ſeem utterly impoſſible to moſt, no man that ever I 
* heard of having propoſed ſuch a ſcope to himſelf 
* before, But 1 they — — it more 
6 ble, if it p them to ſuſpend their judgments, 
. 839 means may be uſed 


d 1 „ and what effects may 
produced by the uniting of theſe means, and the con- 

* ſtant exerciling them.” Hence, upon the whole, to 

convince his friend that this ſcheme was not a mers 

chimmzra, he declares, that the confideration of the 

incomparable excellency, unſtained pleaſure, invalu- 

able profitableneſs, and undaunted poſſibility of 

whole deſign, had prevailed ſo far with him, that h 
notwithſtanding all the diſcouragements that he had (33) Idea of Ma- 
met withal, he had done more towards it than a bare chematics, & . 
idea (33). * 


PENN IMITL IAM], founder of the flouriſhing colony of Penſylvania in North- 
America; and ſon of Sir William Penn, Knight, Admiral of England, and one of the 
commanders at the taking of Jamaica [A]. He was born the 14th of October, 1644, 
on Tower-hill, in the pariſh of St Catharine's London; his mother being Margaret, « 
daughter of John Jaſper, of Roterdam in Holland, Merchant. His firſt education was 
at Chigwell in Eſſex, where it is pretended he received the firſt impreſſions of his ſubſe- 
quent odd and enthuſiaſtical notions [BJ. Afterwards he went to a private ſchool on 
Tower-hill, and had, beſides, the advantage of a private tutor which his father kept in 
the houſe. In 1660 he was entered a Gentleman-Commoner of Chriſt's- Church in Ox- 
ford; and matriculated in October, that year, as a Knight's ſon. Here he continued 
two years, as we are told, and delighted much in manly ſports at times of recreation (a). 
But, mean while, being influenced by the preaching of one Thomas Low, or Loe, a ' ol 1059, 
Quaker, he and ſome other ſtudents withdrew from the natioual form of worſhip, and lam Penn, pre- 
held private meetings for the exerciſe of religion, where they preached and prayed among dt Vol. 1. 


. . 3 . f his Works, 
themſclves. This giving great offence to the governors of the univerſity, Mr Penn was ec. 1736. fol 


(a) Wood Ath. 
edit. 1721, Vol. 
1 II. col. 1050. 


[4] Son of Sir William Penn, Knt. Aumiral,.— 


and one of the commanders at the taking of Jamaica 
We have the following account of Sir William, in his 
epitaph, in Redcliffe-church in Briſtol, where he was 


buried 


That, he was born at Briſtol, Anno 1621. 


* [but Mr Wood ſays, that it was at Mynety in Wilt- 
* ſhire(1).] ſon of Captain Giles Penn, ſeveral years 


— 
. 


Conſul for the Engliſh in the Mediterranean ; of the 
Penns of Penns-lodge in the county of Wilts, and 
thoſe Penns of Penn in the county of Bucks, and by 
his mother from the Gilberts, in the county of So- 
merſet, originally from Yorkſhire: addicted from 
his youth to maritime affairs: he was made Captain 
at the age of twenty one, Rear-Admiral of Ire- 
land at twenty three, Vice-Admiral of Ireland at 
twenty five, Admiral to the Straits. at twenty nine, 
Vice-Admiral of England at thirty one, and Gene- 
ral in the firſt Dutch war at thirty two. Whence 
returning anno 1655, he was made a Parliament- 
man tor the town of Weymouth ; 1660 made Com- 
miſſioner of the Admiralty and Navy, Governor of 
the rown and fort of Kinſale, Vice- Admiral of 
Munſter, and a Member of that Provincial Council; 
anno 1604, was choſen Great Captain Commander 
under his Royal Highneſs, in that fignal and moſt 
evidently ſucceſsful fight againſt the Dutch fleet.“ 
hen he took leave of the ſea, but continued {till 
his other en:ploys, till 1659, at what time, through 
bodily infirmities, he withdrew; and with a gentle 
and even gale in much peace arrived, and anchored 
in his laſt and beſt port at Wanſtead in Efſex, the 
16th of Septemb. 1670, being then but forty nine 


years and four months old. His Proceedings in 
America, we may obſerve, are here entirely paſt over 
(2) Vol. IV. p. in filence: But, in Thurloe's State-papers (2), we 
have theſe minutes of them; which we hope will not 
be diſagreeable to the reader. — Adm. Penn gave this 


account 12 Sept. 1655, to Oliver's Council. 


Sailed from Portſmouth 26 Decemb. 1654.— 29 
Jan. arrived at Barbadoes.— 3o March ſhipped the 
army at Barbadoes, and failed the next day. 
6 April arrived at St Chriſtophers.— The 1 2th, ſaw 
the iſland of Hiſpaniola. 13th, came before St 
Domingo: they agreed that Buller and Holdip 


* ſhould ſtay with Penn before St Domingo, and to 


* land thoſe 


men to the wind-ward of the town, but 
they could not, and ſo ſent them to the river Hinde: 


* the other part went with the Vice-Admiral and rere- 
+ Admiral. Vice-Admiral landed the ſea-regiment. 
* The wind blew on the ſhore, that they could not 
“look in H. bay, as-they had reſolved, and fo went 


$ 
s 


* to the lee-ward.— 14. Boller being ſent, &c. ſaid no 


landing at H. bay, but after they did land. . Buller 
and Holdip's regiment being landed, marched over 
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to Oliver Cromwell, 
(3). And, upon his firſt appearing before the Coun- (3) Ibid. p. 6. 


fined 


the river, and had order to go to a paſs above near 
the town. 18. Ships plyed before St Domingo. 
The town ſhot through ſome of the ſhips, and they 
ſhot in the town. 19. Venables came on board, 
and ſaid the Army was weary, and wanted water, 
and were retreated, —— 25. Army march'd up to- 
wards the town : the ſhips were ready to aſſiſt them, 
and ſome ſhips to run into the town, and alſo ſome 
to run into the harbour. This 25th, the enemy fell 
on them, the M. G. was flain, and they retreated. 
29 Gen. Venables retreated, and we went to him to 
Hinde-bay, where diſcourſed with commiſſioners 
and officers, where they reſolved not to attempt fur- 
ther, and deſired to be tranſported to ſome other 
place. Reaſons, becauſe the ſoldiers betrayed them. 
After reſolved for Hiſpaniola, but could get little 
intelligence. —— May 3. army ſhipped. — 4. the 
fleet met. -— 9. Saw Jamaica —— 10. Came on 
ſhore. 15. the Army was in treaty with ſome of 
the people, and articles were made. There were 
not above 12 or 14 hundred men, women, and chi- 
dren upon the iſland : about 50g were men in arms. 
— 24. called our commanders together, having be- 
fore ſpoken with G. V and other officers, to know 
what was further to be done. They ſaid the army 
was fit to attempt nothing. And finding that they 
were in no condition to proceed, the men being fick- 
ly and the proviſion but little, we agreed that the 
ſtation-ſhips go home, and the frigotts ſtay.— 25. 
came out of Jamaica.— Aug. 31. arrived at Portſ- 
mouth At his coming to England, he writ 
who returned him no anſwer 


cil, he was committed to the Tower, for leaving his 
command without licence, to the hazard of the Army 
(4). - . . He had been Vice-Admiral in 1654, and was 
made Admiral of the White in 1665. - 


[B] Where it is pretended he received the iir im- 


prefflons of his ſubſequent odd and enthufiaſtical no- 
tions ] At eleven years of age, being retired in a 
chamber alone, be was fo tuddenly ſurprized with 


an inward comfort and (as he thought) an ex- 


© ternal Glory in the room, that he has many times 
* /aid, from that time he had the Seal of Divinity and 


6 
* 
— 


Immortality, that there was alſo a God, and that 
the Soul of Man was capable of enjoying his Divine 
Communications.” This is A. Wood's account: 


which, by printing in Italics, he ſhews to have taken 
either from W. Penn's books, er ſome of his friends. 
— He ſays himſelf in his Travels , that the Lord 
firſt appeared unto him, about the 12th year of his 
age, Anno 1656. And, betwixt that and the 15th, 
the Lord viſited him, and gave him divine Impreſſions 
of himſelf, | 5 


[C] Severely 
* 


(4) Ibid. p. 5. 


3318 


{4) Wood, as 
above, and Life, 
P. 2, 3, 4+ 


(5s) Travaile, p. 
170. 
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P E N N. 
fined for non - conformity z and continuing ſtill zealous in his religious exerciſes, was at 
_—_— _— his college (5). Upon his return home in 1661, he was ſeverely treated 
by his father [C] on the ſame account, who at laſt turned him out of doors but his anger 
abating afterwards, he ſent him to travel into France in company with ſome perſons of 

uality, where he continued two years or upwards, and returned well ſkilled in the 
rench language, and accompliſhed with a polite and courtly behaviour [D]. Then he 
was entered into Lincoln's-Inn, to ſtudy the Laws, where he remained *cill the plague 
began to rage in London (c). In 1666, his father committed to his care and manage- 
ment a conſiderable eſtate in Ireland, which occaſioned his refidence in that kingdom, 
But inſtead of going into the diverſions there, he took to a ſerious and retired way of life; 
and, by the preaching of Thomas Loe abovementioned at Cork, was prevailed upon to 
profeſs himſelf publickly a Quaker [E}, and conſtantly to attend their meetings: in one 
of which, he was apprehended, with many others, in November 1667, and impriſoned, 
but by writing a letter to the Earl of Orrery [F], was ſoon after diſcharged. His father 
hearing of his having embraced Quakeriſm, ſent for him to England; and finding him 
too much fixed to be brought to a general compliance with the faſhions of the times, 
ſcemed inclinable to have borne with him in other reſpects, provided he would be unco- 
vered in the preſence of the King, the Duke of York, and himſelf; bur, after faſtin 
and ſupplication, as we are told, he refuſed to comply, whereupon his father turneti him 
out of doors a ſecond time. However, he retained fo much fatherly affection for him, 
that when he was impriſoned for being at the Quakers meetings, he would privately uſe 
his intereſt to procure his diſcharge (d). About the year 1668, he became a publick 

Preacher among the Quakers ; and publiſhed his firſt piece, intituled, Truth exalted [G; 
as alſo, ſoon after, The Guide miſtaken [H]; and, The Sandy Foundation ſhaken [JJ]. 
Being, the ſame year, committed to the Tower of London for his opinions, he wrote 
there ſeveral treatiſes, particularly, his No Croſs no Crown [K J. After ſeven months 


[C] Severely treated by his father.) He ſays, that 
he was whipp'd, beaten, and turn'd out of doors by 
him in 1662 (5). 

[D] And accompliſhed with a polite and eourtly be- 
baviour.) The author of his life adds, that a quite 
different Converſation had diverted his mind from 
the Serious Thoughts of Religion, 1. e. from Qua- 
keriſm (6). : 

[E] Was prevailed upon to profeſs himſelf publickly a 
Luaker.) Other reaſons were then aſſigned for bis pro- 
feffion, as we learn from A. Wood (7). Namely, 
* the loſs of his Miſtreſs, a delicate young Lady, that 
then lived in Dublin, or, as others ſaid, becauſe he 
* refuſed to fight a duel.” But it is more probable, 
that he was thoroughly riveted in it, from the time 
of his ſeduction at Oxford by the faid Tho. 
Low 
[F] But by writing a Letter to the Earl of Orre- 
ry.] That letter is expreſs'd in a very ſenſible manner, 
as may appear by the following extract from it. 
* To the Earl of Orrery, Lord Preſident of Mun- 
* ſter. . . . The occafion may ſeem as ſtrange as my 
« cauſe is juſt; but your Lordſhip will no leſs expreſs 
+ your charity in the one, than your juſtice in the 
* other. Religion, which is at once my crime and 
mine innocence, makes me a priſoner to a Mayor's 
* malice, but mine own Freeman ; for being in the 
«© afſembly of the people called Quakers, there came 
ſeveral Conſtables backt with Soldiers, rudely and 
arbitrarily requiring every man's appearance before 
the Mayor ; and amongſt others violently haled me 
with them. Upon my coming before him, he charged 
me for being prom at a fumu/tuous and riotous aſſem- 
bly ; and, unleſs I would give bond for my good beha- 
viour, who challenge the world to accuſe me juſtly with 
the contrary, he would commit me. I aſked for his au- 
* thority, for I humbly conceive, without an AQ of 
Parliament, or an Act of State, it might be juſtly 
* termed too much officiouſneſs. His anſwer was, A 
* Proclamation in the year 1660, and new Iuſtructions 
to revive that dead and antiquated order. I leave 
your Lordſhip to be judge, if that Proclamation re- 
C to this concernment. That only was defigned 


* toſu Fifth-monarchy killing ſpirits ; and fince 
© the King's Lord- Lieutenant, and yourſelf, being 
fully ed the intention of theſe called Quakers, 
© by their meetings, was really the ſervice of God, 


have therefore manifeſted a repeal by a long continu- 
* ance of freedom. I hope your Lordſhip will not 
no begin an unaſual ſeverity, by indulging ſo much 
* malice in one, whoſe actions ſavour ill with his near- 
* eſt neighbours; but that there may be a ſpeedy re- 
© leaſement to all, 1 their honeſt callings, 
«* with the enjoyment of their families, and not to be 


impriſonment, 


* longer ſeparated from both. And 
from a national Syſtem impoſed by authority, ren- 
ders men Hereticks, yet I dare believe your Lord- 
* ſhip's better read in reaſon and theology, than to 
* ſubſcribe a maxim ſo vulgar and untrue; for, 
* imagining moſt vifible conſticutions of religious go- 
* yernment ſuited to the nature and genius of a civil 
empire, it cannot be eſteemed Hereſy, but to ſcare 
* a multitude from ſuch enquiries, as may create divi- 
* fions fatal to a civil policy ; and therefore at worſt, 
* deſerves only the name of diſturbers. Bat I pre- 
* ſume, my Lord, the acquaintance you have bad with 
other countries, muſt need have furniſhed you with 

this infallible obſervation, that diverſities of Faith 
and Worſhip contribute not to the diſturbance of 
any place, where Moral Uniformity is barely requi- 
* ſite to preſerve the Peace (8). 

[G] Truth exalted.] The whole title of this piece 
is as follows. Truth exalted: in a ſhort, but ſure 
* Teſtimony, againſt all thoſe Religions, Faiths, and 

Worſhips, that have been formed and followed in 
the darkneſs of Apoltacy ; and for that glorious 
Light, which is now riſen, and ſhines forth, in 
the Life and Doctrine of the deſpiſed Quakers, 
as the alone good old way of Life and Salva- 
tion, Preſented to Princes, Prieſts, and People, 
that they may repent, believe, and obey. By Wil- 
liam Penn, whom Divine Love conitrains in an holy 
contempt to trample on Egypt's glory, not fearin 
the King's wrath, having beheld the Majeſty of 
Him who is inviſible.” in three ſheets, 4to. Londs 
1668 ; reprinted, with additions in 1671. 

LH] The Guide miftaken.) This was an anſwer to 
Mr Jonathan Clapham's book, intituled, * A Guide 
© to the true Religion.” | 

[1] The Sandy Foundation ſhaken ] The reſt of the 
title is, Or, thoſe ſo generally believed and ap- 
* plauded Doctrines, of One God, ſubſiſling in three 
diſtinct and ſeparate perſons, the impoſſibility of 
God's pardoring ſianers without a plenary ſatisfac- 
tion, the juſtification of impure perſons by an im- 
putative Righteouſneſs ; refured from the authority 
of Scripture-teftimonies, and right Reaſon. By 
« William Penn, jun. a builder on that foundation 
* which cannot be moved.“ Six ſheets, 4to. Writ- 
ten againſt Thomas Vincent a Preſbyteriaa Mini- 


ſter 
[XI No Creſs no Crewn.] The —_ the title of 
this, in the firſt edition, was, Or ſeveral ſober Rea- 


«* ſons againſt Hat-hoaour, titular reſpe&;, You ta a 
* ſingle perſon, with the A | and Recreatians of 


* the times, in deſence of the iſed Quakers 
«* againſt the practice and objections of their Adver- 
* ſaries,” In 24 ſheets, 4to. 1669. But, in 2 next 

| Don, 


though to diſſent 


() Life, p. 2, 3. 
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impriſonment, he was releaſed ; and went, in September 1669, to Ireland, where he 
preached among the 2 — (e). Returning to England, and the Conventicle-a& prohi- 
biting the meetings of Diſſenters under ſevere penalties, he was committed to Newgate in 
Auguſt 1670, for preaching in Grace · Church · ſtreet. But being tried for that offence, 
with William Mead, at the Seſſions at the Old- Baily, they were acquitted by the Jury 
(f).{ L}. On the 16th of September the ſame year, his father dyed; and; being recon- 
ciled to him, left him an eſtate of 1500 pounds a year in England and Ireland (g). 
About this time, he held a publick diſpute concerning the univerſality of the Divine 
Light, with Mr Jeremy Ives, an eminent Baptiſt preacher, at Weſt. Wicomb in Bucking- 
hamſhire. The fifth of February, 1670-71, Mr Penn was committed again to Newgate, 
for preaching at a meeting in Wheeler-ſtreet London, and continued a priſoner fix months. 
Aſter his diſcharge he went into Holland and Germany (5). He married, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1672, Gulielma-Maria, daughter of Sir William Springett, formerly 
of Darling in Suſſex; and then went and ſettled with his family at Rickmanſworth in 
Hertfordſhire. The ſame year, he publiſhed a piece againſt Reeve and Muggleton [MI]. 
In 1677, he travelled into Holland and Germany, in order to propagate Quakeriſm ; 
and had frequent converſations with the Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of the Queen of 
Bohemia [N], and ſiſter to the Princeſs Sophia, grandmother to his preſent Majeſty 
King George the Second (i). Upon his petition to King Charles the Second, and in 
regard to the memory and merits. of his father in divers ſervices, particularly in the ſea- 
fight againſt the Dutch in 1665 under the Duke of York, he obtained a Patent, dated 
March 4, 1680-81: whereby was granted to him all that tract of land in America 
bounded eaſtward on Delaware river from 12 miles northward of Newcaſtle to the 43d 
degree of northern latitude, and to extend five degrees in longitude from the ſaid river; 
to be bounded northerly by the beginning of the 4.3d degree of northern latitude, and on 
the ſouth by a circle drawn at twelve miles diſtance from Newcaſtle northward, and 
weſtward unto the beginning of the 4oth degree of northern latitude, and then by a ſtrait 
line weſtward to the limits of longitude abovementioned : erected into a province and 
ſeignorie, to be called Penſylvania (t). The deſign of it to be, to reduce the ſavage 
nations, by gentle and juſt manners, to the love of civil Society and the Chriſtian religion 
and to tranſport thither an ample colony, towards enlarging the Engliſh Empire and its 
Trade (1). Upon obtaining this grant, Mr Penn publiſh'd a Brief Account of the Pro- 
vince of Penſylvania, with the King's patent, and other papers [O]; deſcribing the 
country, and propoſing an eaſy purchaſe of lands, and good terms of ſettlement, for ſuch 
as were inclined to remove thither. He publiſhed alſo, ſhortly after, the fundamental 


8 FT. 0 


Conſtitutions of Penſylvania, in twenty - four articles [P]. And agreed, July 11, 168 t, 8 


upon 


edition, the title was thus altered, No Croſs no 
* Crown. 


* pline of the holy Croſs of Chriſt ; and that the 
« denial of Self, &c." 

LL] Being tried - - - = - at the ſeſſions at the Old- 
Baily.) An account of their Trial was publiſhed in 
1670, under this title, * The People's antient and 
« juſt Liberties aſſerted, in the trial of Villiam Penn 
and Hilliam Mead, at the Seffions held at the Old- 
* Baily in London, the firſt, third, fourth, and fifth 
of September 1670, againſt the moſt arbitrary pro- 
* cedure of that Court.“ In eight ſheets 4to. The 
Lord-Mayor, Sir Samuel Starling, being therein ſe- 
verely reflected upon, wrote a. Vindication of himſelf, 
to which W. Penn replied. : 

L] He publiſhed a piece againſt Reeve and Mug- 
3 The title of it was, The new Witneſſes pro- 
ved old Hereticks: or, Information to the igno- 
rant; in which the Doctrines of John Reeve and 
* Lodoick Muggleton, which they ſtile Myſteries never 
* before known, revealed, or heard of, from the 
* foundation of the world, are proved to be moſtly 
* antient Whimſies, Blaſphemies, and Hereſies, from 
the evidence of Scripture, Reaſon, and ſeveral 
* Hiſtorians, &c,* Lond. 1672 In this boook, W. 
Penn confutes the following notions of Reeve and 
Muggleton. 1. That God is not an infinite ſpirit in 
every place at all times, but is in the ſhape of a 

man; and that man, in ref of his body, is 
the image of God. 2. That God did not create 
the heavens and earth out of nothing, but the ſub- 
ſtance was with God from eternity. 3. That the ſoul 
of man is 4 and begot by the man and wo- 
man with the body; and that the body and foul 
are inſeparable. 
the duſt, and riſe together at the general reſurrec- 
tion. 5. That God deſcended with his body in 
the ſhape of a man, and diſſolved himſelf into the 
Virgin's womb, and ſo brought forth himſelf a man, 
who, after he had lived ta ſuch an age, was cruci- 


* fied, and really died, or ceaſed to be either God or 
VOL. Y. No. 277. 
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A diſcourſe ſhewing the nature and diſci- 


4. That the body and ſoul go to theſ 


man, for three days and nights. 6. That God from 
all eternity, without any other inducement than 
his own pleaſure, hath decreed ſome for fal- 
vation, and ſome for damnation 3 contrary to which, 
all their obedience or rebellion ſhall be in vain, to 
* alter his determination.” 

LV] And had frequent converſations with the Prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth, e. This Princeſs was Abbeſs of 
Hervorden, and a great admirer of Philoſophy and 
Poetry. She wrote ſeveral letters to Mr Penn, which 
he inſerted in his Travels; publiſhed in 1694, 8vo. 
with this title, * An Account of W. Penn's Travails 
in Holland and Germany. Anno mpcLxxvil. for 
the ſervice of the Goſpel of Chriſt, by way of Jour- 
nal. Containing alſo divers Letters and Epiſtles 
* writ to ſeveral great and eminent Perſons whilſt 
there. Theſe Travels are inſerted in his Life, p. 
© 50—116, 

[O] 4 brief Account of the Province of Penſylvania, 
Sc.] This was printed at London 1681, in two ſheets 
in folio; and reprinted in 1682 in quarto — Different 
from this, was another Brief Account of the Province 
of Penfilvania; printed in half a ſheet in folio, in a 
{mall character, and ſet at the end of The Articles, 
Settlement, and Offices of the free Society of Tra- 
ders in Pennſilvania, agreed upon by divers Mer- 
© chants, &c.“ Lond. 1682, in Four ſheets in folio, 
which articles were drawn up and publiſhed by Nie. 
More, James Claypole, and Philip Ford, Quakere. 
Theſe Articles were twenty four in number, toge- 
ther with certain Laws to the number of forty, figned 
and ſealed by the governor and freemen, or adventu- 
rers, in London, the 5th day of May, 1682. 

[Le] In twenty four articles.) The firſt article was in 
e words. * In reverence to God, the Father of 
Light and Spirits, the Author as well as Object of 
all divine Knowledge, Faith, and Worſhip, I do, for 


A i Mink 
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(e) Life, p. 6, 7. 


(F) Life, p. 15, 
18. 


(g) Wood, as 
above, col. 105. 


(5) Life, p. 36 
— 41 · 


() Life, p. 30, 
&c. 


) Tt was then 4 
va, or chiefly 


* me and mine, declare and eſtabliſh, for the firſt fun- - 


* damental of the Government of this country, that 
every perſon, that doth or ſhall reſide therein, ſhall 
© have and enjoy the Free Profeſſion of his or her 
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() Ibid, p. 302+ upon certain conditions with the adventurers an aſers (m). Theſe were many ſingle 


* 


2 and ſome families out of England and which went over about September. 
() uw = In order to ſecure them from any inſults from the natives, he ſent to them a Letter [2], 
&.  * to conciliate their friendſhip ; and appointed commiſſioners to treat with them, about ſct- 


tling the land, and to confirm a league of peace (n). In November 168 1, he was elected 


(+) Wood, * member of the Royal Society (0). In 1682, he publiſhed The Frame of the Government 


above, col, 1051. 


above, p. 300. 


the Province of Penſylvania, and a Charter 
(p) Dovuglaf, =» dared 2 


Penſylvania, accom 


Liberties and Privileges to the people, 


5 April, 1682 (p). The oth of Auguſt following, he embarked at Deal for 
panied with many perſons, eſpecially Quakers (q) : and, during his 


(y) Wood, a abode there, took all p meaſures to cauſe his infant-colony to thrive and flouriſh. 
Sees He planned, or laid out, his new town of Philadelphia in the moſt elegant manner [R]: 
(-) Douglaſs, p. and, the ſecond of April, 1683, made ſome alterations in his firſt charter (7). In Auguſt 
302. following, he obtained from the Duke of York ſome lands [SJ, which were intermixed 


(-) 14. p. 27. With thoſe that had been granted him by the Crown (). He returned to England in 
5 Auguſt 1684 (f). His friend King James the Second coming, ſoon after, to the Crown, 
(1) Life, P: 124+ he was admitted into a very great degree of favour with his Majeſty : but it brought upon 


(9) Life, p. 122, 
123. 


England Auguft him the imputation of being a Papiſt [T]; and of promoting the bad defigns 


* Faith and exerciſe of Worſhip toward God, in ſuch 
* way and manner as every ſuch perſon ſhall in con- 
* ſcience believe is moſt acceptable to God. And fo 
long as every ſuch perſon uſeth not this Chriſti- 
an Liberty to licentiouſneſs, or the deſtruction of 
others, that is to ſay, to ſpeak looſely and profanely, 
or contemptuouſly of God, Chriſt, the holy Scrip- 
tures, or Religion, or commit any moral Evil or In- 
jury againſt others in their converſation ; he or ſhe 
* ſhall be protected in the enjoyment of the aforeſaid 
* Chriſtian Liberty, by the Civil Magiſtrate.” 

To the ſame purpoſe, was one of the Articles, in 
the Settlement or Frame of Government, mention'd 
in the foregoing Note, viz. * That all perſons living 
* in this Province, who confeſs and acknowledge the 
* One almighty and eternal God to be the Creator, 
* Upholder, and Ruler of the world, and that hold 
© themſelves obliged in conſcience to live eably 
and juſtly in civil ſociety, ſhall in no wiſe be mo- 
leſted or prejudiced for their religious perſuaſion, or 
practice in matters of Faith and Worſhip ; nor ſhall 
* they be compelled at any time to frequent or main- 
© tain any religious worſhip, place, or miniſtry what- 
ſoever (q). | 

[2] He ſent to them a Letter.) That letter was as 
follows. 


© London the 18th of the 8th Month, 1681. 
My Friends, 

© There is a great God and Power, that hath made 

* the world, and all things therein ; to whom you 
* and I, and all people owe their Being and Well be- 
ing, and to whom you and I muſt one day give an 
* account for all that we do in the world. This great 
God hath written his Law in our hearts, by which 
* we are taught and commanded to love and help, and 


do good to one another, and not to do harm and 


miſchief one unto another. Now this great God 
hath been pleaſed to make me concerned in your 
part of the world, and the King of the country 
where I live, hath given me a great Province there- 
in. But I deſire to enjoy it with your love and con- 
«* ſent, that we may always live together as neighbours 
and friends. Elſe what would the great God do to 
« us, who hath made Us not to devour and deſtroy 
one another, but to live ſoberly and kindly toge- 
ther in the world? Now I would have you well ob- 
«* ſerve, that I am very ſenſible of the ankindneſs and 
* injuſtice that hath been too much exerciſed towards 
« you by the people of theſe parts of the world, who 
have ſought themſelves, and to make great advanta- 


ges by you, rather than to be examples of juſtice and 
0 


unto you, which I hear hath been matter 

* of trouble to you, and cauſed great grudgings and 
* animoſities, ſometimes to the ſhedding of blood, 
* which hath made the great God angry. But I am 
not ſuch a man, as is well known in my own coun- 
- TI have love and regard towards you 
— I defire So and gain your love and friend- 
ſhip by a kind, juſt, and peaceable life; and the 
I ſend are of the fame mind, and ſhall in all 
behave yo accordingly. And if in 
an i offend you, or your le, 
- — fall and ſpeedy ſatisfaction be — 
ſame, by an equal number of juſt men on both 


of the 
Court, 


* fides, that by no means you may have juſt occaſion 
* of being offended againſt them. I ſhall ſhortly come 
* to you myſelf, at what time we may mo:e largely 

and freely confer and diſcourſe of theſe matters, In 
the mean time I have ſent my Conmituncrs to 
treat with you about land, and a fit: league of 
peace. Let me detire you to be kind to them and 
the people, and receive theſe preſcuts and tokens, 
which I have ſent you as a teſtimony of my good 
will to you, and my reſolution to live jultly, peace- 
ably and friendly with you. 


* Iam 
* Your loving friend, 


W. Penn.“ 


By his kind and humane behaviour, Mr Penn ſo in- 
gratiated himſelf with the native Americans, (or Indi- 
ans, as they are very improperly named, for where 
is the river Indus in America?) that they have ever 
ſince expreſs'd a great Veneration for his memory, 
and ſty led the Governor of Pennſylvania Onas, which 
in their language ſignifies a Pex. At the renewing of 
the Treaties with Sir William Keith the Governor in 
1722, they call, more than once, William Penn a 
good man; and tell Sir William, Je eſteem and love 
you, as if you were William Penn himſelf (10) 

[R] He laid out his new town of Philadelphia, 
in the moſt elegant manner. ] It conſiſts of eight long 
fireets of two miles, and 
mile each, in length: cutting each other at right 
angles, with proper ſpaces for publick buildings; and 
the whole laid out with much exactneſs. But, the 
fituation of it being at the confluence of two large 
freſh- water-rivers, Pelaware and Schuyl-ki!l, That 
renders the inhabitants obnoxious to pleuritick, peri- 
pneumonick, dy ſenterick, and intermitting fevers. 
There are in it about 2076 houſes ; public buildings, 
ware-houſes, and out-houſes not included (11). 


(10) Hiftorial 
Regiſter, for 
1723. No. zo. 
p. cy, 108. 


fixteen croſs ſtreets of one Lite, p. 123. 


Mr (11) Douglab, 


Penn cauſed, * An Account of the City of Philadel- p. 321. 


* phia in the Province of Pennfiluania, newly laid out, 
* with a Portraiture or Platform thereof ;* to be prin- 
ted at the end of, his * Letter to the Committee of 
* the Free-ſociety of Traders of the Province of Penn- 
* filvania, reſiding in London, containing a general 
* Deſcription of the ſaid Province, its Soil, Air, Wa- 
© ter, &c.“ Lond. 1682. This Letter it dated at 
Philadelphia 16 Aug. 1683. , 

[S In Auguſt following, he oblained from the Duke 
of York ſome lands] James, Duke of Lo, fold, 24 
Aoguſt 1683, to William Penn the elder, bis heirs and 
aſſigns, the town of Newcaſlle alias Delaware, and a 
diſtrict of twelve miles round Newcaſtle. And, by 
another deed of ſale, of the ſame date, made over to 
the ſaid William Penn, his heirs and aſſigns, that tract 
of land from twelve miles ſouth of Newcaſtle, to the 
W hore Kills, otherwiſe called Cape Henlopen, divi- 
ded into the two Counties of Kent and Suſſex ; which, 
with Newcaflle-diftrit, are commonly known by the 
name of the three lower counties upon Delaware ri- 
ver (12). 


(12) Dovglaly 


(T] But it brought upon him the imputation of being b. 297 


a Papift.] The worthy Dr Tillotſon, among the reſt, 


having» 


- *, 


7 * * 


2 nn 
IJ * ” 4. 
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Court, by his frequent attendance there ¶ V]. Upon that account 
tion, ſuſpected of diſaffection to the Government (, and looked 


having heard of it, and ſpoken of, and expreſſed his 
concern at the ſame, Mr Penn wrote to him the fol- 
lowing letter. 


« Worthy friend, | 
© Being often told, that Dr Tillotſon ſhould ſuſpect 
me, and fo r me a Papiſt, I think a Jeſuit ; 
and being cloſely preſſed, I take the liberty to aſk 
thee, if any ſach reflection fell from thee. If it did, 
I am ſorry one I eſteemed ever the firſt of his robe, 
ſhould fo undeſervedly ſtain me, for fo I call it; and 
if the ſtory be falſe, I am ſorry they ſhould abuſe 
Dr Tillotſon, as well as myſelf, without a cauſe. I 
add no more, but that I abhor two principles in re- 
ligion, and pity them who own them: the firſt 
is, Obedience upon authority without convifion ; and 
the other, Deſtroying them that differ fron me for 
God's ſake. Such a religion is without judgment, 
though not without teeth. Union is beſt, if right ; 
elſe charity; and, as Hooker faid, The time will 
come, when a few words ſpoken with meekneſs, and 
humility, and love, ſhall be more acceptable than vo- 
lumes of controverſies, which commonly deſtroy charity, 
the very beſt part of the true religion; I mean not a 
charity that can change with all, but bear all, as [ 
can Dr Tillotſon, in what he diſſents from me, and 
in this reflection too, if ſaid, which is not yet be- 
* lieved by 
Charing-croſs, 22d 
of the 11th Month 
1685-6. 


Thy Chriſtian true friend, 
W. Penn.“ 
To which Dr Tillotſon returned this Anſwer. 


* Honoured Sir, January 26th, 1685. 

© The demand of your letter is very juſt and reaſon- 

© able, and the manner of it very kind ; therefore in 
* anſwer to it be pleaſed to take the following ac- 
count. The laſt time you did me the favour to 
* fee me at my houſe, I did, according to the free- 
dom I always uſe, where I profeſs any friendſhip, 
* acquaint you with ſomething 1 had heard of a corre- 
ſpondence you held with ſome at Rome, and parti- 
cularly with ſome of the Jeſuits there. At which 
you ſeemed a little ſurprized, and after ſome general 
diſcourſe about it, you ſaid, you would call on me 
ſome other time, and ſpeak farther of it. Since 
that time I never ſaw you but by accident and in 
paſſage, where I thought you always declined me; 
particularly at Sir William Jones's chamber, which 
was the laſt time, I think, I ſaw you: upon which 
occaſion I took notice to him of your ſtrangeneſs to 
me, and told him what I thought might be the rea- 
ſon of it, and that I was ſorry for it, uſe I had a 
particular eſteem bf your parts and temper. The 
ſame, I believe, I have ſaid to ſome others, but to 
whom I do not fo particularly remember. Since 
your going to Penſylvania, I never thought more of 
it, till lately being in ſome company, one of them 
preſſed me to declare, Whether 1 had not heard ſome- 
thing of you, which had ſatisfied me, that you were 
a Papift. I anſwered, no, by no means. I told 
him what 1 had heard, and what I ſaid to you, 
and of the ſtrangeneſs that enſued upon it ; but 
that this never went farther with me, than to make 
me ſuſpect there was more in that report, which I 
had heard, than I was at firſt willing to believe; 
and that if any made more of it, I ſhould look upon 
them as very injurious both to Mr Penn and myſelf. 
This is the truth of that matter ; and whenever you 
will pleaſe to ſatisfy me, that my ſuſpicion of the 
truth of. that report I had heard was groundleſs, I 
will heartily beg your pardon for it.. I do fully con- 
cur with you in the abhorrence of the two principles 
you mention, and in your approbation of that excel- 
lent ſaying of Mr Hooker's, for which I ſhall ever 
highly eſteem him. I have endeavoured to make 
it one of the governing principles of my life, never 
to abate any thing of humanity or charity to any 
man for his difference from me in opinion, and par- 
ticularly to thoſe of your perſuaſion, as ſeveral of 
them have had. experience. I have been ready u 
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Upon the receipt of this letter, Mr Penn writ the 
following anſwer to Dr Tillotſon. | 


8 Worthy Friend, 

* Having a much leſs opinion of my own memory 
* than of Dr Tilloton's trath, I will allow the fact, 
* though not the jealouſy. For befides that I cannot 
* look ſtrange where I am well uſed, I have ever 
* treated the name of Dr Tillotſon with another re- 
gard. -I might be grave, and full of my own buſi- 
neſs. I was alſo then diſappointed by the Doctor's; 
but my nature is not harſh, my education leſs, and 
* my principle leaſt of all. "Twas the opinion I have 
had of the Doctor's moderation, fimplicity, and in- 
* tegrity, rather than his parts or poſt, that always 
made me ſet a value upon his friendſhip, of whi 
* perhaps I am better judge, leaving the latter to men 
* of deeper talents. i blame him nothing, but leave 
* it to his better thoughts, if in my affair his j 7 
was not too nimble for his If he can be- 
* lieve me, I ſhould hardly prevail with myſelf to en- 
* dure the fame thought of Dr Tillotſon on the like 
* occaſion, and leſs to ſpeak of it. For the Roman 
* correſpondence, I will freely come to confeffion : I 
have not only no ſuch thing with any Jeſuit at Rome 
(though Proteſtants may have without offence) but I 
hold none with any Jeſuit, Prieſt, or Regular in the 
world, of that communion. And that the Doctor 
may ſee what a novice I am in that buſineſs, I know 
not one any where. And yet when all this is faid, 
I am a Catholick, though not a Roman. I have 
bowels for mankind, and dare not deny others what 
I crave for myſelf, I mean, liberty for the exerciſe 
of my Religion ; thinking faith, piety, and provi- 
dence, a better ſecurity than force ; and that, if 
truth cannot prevail with her own weapons, all others 
will fail her. Now though I am not obliged to this 
defence, and that it can be no temporizing now to 
make itz yet that Dr Tillotſon may ſee how much 
I valve his good opinion, and dare own the truth 
and myſelf at all turns, let him be confident, I am 
no Roman Catholick, but a Chriſtian, whoſe Creed 
is the Scripture, of the truth of which I hold a nobler 
evidence, than the beſt Church authority in the 
world's and yet I refuſe not to believe the Porter; 
though I can't leave the ſenſe to his diſcretion ; and 
when I ſhould, if he offends againſt thoſe plain me- 
thods of Underſtanding God hath made us to know 
things by, and which are inſeparable from as, I muſt 
beg his pardon, as I do the DoRor's for this length, 
upon the affurance he has given me of his doing the 
like upon better information ; which that he may 
fully have, I recommend him to my Adureſ to Pro- 
teflants from page 133 to the end, and to the four 
firſt chapters of my No Croſs no Crown ; to ſay no- 
thing of our moſt inceremonious and unworldly way 
of worſhip, and their pompous cult ; where, at this 
time I ſhall leave the bufinefs, with all due and ſen- 
fible acknowledgments to thy friendly temper, and 
aſſurance of the ſincere wiſhes and reſpeQts of 


Charing-Croſs, the Thy affectionate real friend, 
29th of the 11th 
month, 1686. 


« 
4 
6 


W. Penn.“ | 


W. Penn wanting a further anſwer from Dr Tillot- 
ſon, wrote to him a third letter, being as follows. 


© Charing-Croſs, 27th of the 2d month, 1686. 

* Worthy Friend, 
This ſhould have bee a vifit ; but being of opi- 
* nion, that Dr Tillotſon is yet a debtor to me this 


pon * way, I choſe to provoke him to another letter by 
all occaſions to do all offices of kindneſs, being truly ** this, before I made him one. 


For though he was 
very 


K 
p * 
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(=) Douglaſs, us 
above, P. 307. 


(13) Life, p. 
126— 129, 


= * | jp 
* * Y . 


a Jeſuit in the diguiſe of 
cember 10, 1688, and obliged 


Pp E N N. 8 
a Quaker (u) 3 he was examined before the Privy- Council De 


to give ſecurity for his 8 
next term; which he did, and then was continued on the ſame ſecurity to Eaſter- term 


TT \ p 
* 


— 


the firſt day of the 


following, on the laſt day of which he was diſcharged. In 1690, when the French fleet 
threatned a deſcent on England, he was again examined betore the Council, upon an 
accuſation of holding correſpondence with the late King James the Second, and impri. 
ſoned, or held upon bail, for fome time, but releaſed in Trinity- term. He was attacked 


* 


very juſt and obliging, when I laſt ſaw him; yet 
certainly no expreſſion, however kindly ſpoken, will 
ſo eaſily and effectually purge me from the unjuſt 
imputation ſome people caſt upon me in his name, as 
his letter will do. The need of this he will better 
ſee, when he has read the inclo/ed, which coming to 
hand fince my laſt, is, I preſume, enough to juitify 
this addreſs, if I had no former pretenſions. And 
therefore I cannot be ſo wanting to myſelf, as not to 
preſs him to a letter in my juſt defence z nor fo un- 
cbaritable to him, as to think he ſhould not frankly 
write what he has ſaid, when it is to right a man's 
reputation, and diſabuſe the too credulous world. 
For to me it ſeems from a private friendſhip to be- 
come a moral duty to the public ; which, with a 
perſon of ſo great morality, muſt give ſucceſs to the 
reaſonable defire of 


. * Thy very real friend, 
* William Peng.” 


As ſo earneſt and juſt a Requeſt could not well be 
rejected, Dr Tillotſon therefore wrote this anſwer, 


«SIR, - April the 29th, 1686. 
I am very ſorry, that the Suſpicion, which 1 had 
entertained concerning you, of which I gave you 
the true account in my former letter, hath oecaſio- 
ned ſo much trouble and inconvenience to you : and 
I do now declare with great joy, that I am fully ſa - 
tisfied, that there was no juſt ground for that ſuſpi- 
cion ; and therefore, I do heartily beg your pardon 
for it. And ever fince you were pleaſed to give me 
that ſatisfaction, I have taken all occaſions to vindi- 
cate you in this matter ; and ſhall be ready to do it 
to the perſon that ſent you the incloſed, whenever he 
will pleaſe to come to me. I am very much in the 
country, but will ſeek the firſt opportunity to viſit 
you at Charing-Crofs, and renew our acquaintance, 
* in which I took great pleaſure. 


I reſt, 
* Your faithful friend, 


Jo. Tillotſon (13).' 


[U] And of promoting the bad defigns of the Court, 
by bis frequent attendance there.) W. Popple, Eſq; Se- 
cretary to the Plantation-office, hearing of thoſe bad 
reports, wrote a long letter, October 20, 1688, to 
Mr Penn; wherein he tells him, how it was ſuggeſted, 
* that he had been bred at St Omer's in the Jeſuits 
* college ; that he had taken Orders at Rome, and 
there obtained a Diſpenſation to marry ; and that, he 
* had fince then frequently officiated as a Prieſt in the 
celebration of the Maſs, &c.'— Whereupon Mr Penn 


| wrote him an anſwer, dated from Teddington Octo- 


ſelf from thoſe accuſations. 


ber the 24th, 1688. wherein he thus vindicates him- 


— * I fay ſolemnly, that I am fo far from having 
been bred at St Omer's, and having received Orders 
at Rome, that I never was at either place, nor do I 
* know any body there ; nor had I ever a correſpon- 
«* dency with any body in thoſe places; which is ano- 
ther ſtory invented againſt me. And as for my offi- 
« ciating in the King's chapel, or any other, it is ſo 
© ridic as well as untrue, that, beſides that no bo- 
dy can do it but a Prieft, and that I have been mar- 
« ried to a woman of ſome condition above 16 years, 
« which no Prieſt can be, by any diſpenſation whate- 
* yer ; I have not ſo much as looked into any Chapel 
* of the Roman Religion, and conſequently not the 
King's, though a common curiolity warrants it daily 
to people of all perſwaſions. And once for all, I do 
* ſay, that I am a Proteſtant Diſſenter, and to that de- 
* gres ſuch, that I challenge the molt celebrated Proce- 


a third 


* ſtant of the Engliſh Chuteh, or any other, on that 
* head, be he Layman or Clergyman, in public or in 
« private. 10 this let me add, the 
* relation my father had to this King's ſervice, his 
« particular favour in getting me releaſed out of the 
* Tower of London in 69, my father's humble requeſt 
to him upon his death bed to protect me from the 
* inconveniences and troubles my perſwaſion might ex- 
* poſe me to, and his friendly promiſe to do it, and 
exact performance of it from the moment I addreſſed 
* myſelt to him: I fay, when all this is conſidered, 
any body, that has the leaſt pretence to good-nature, 

gratitude, or generolity, muſt needs know how to 
interpret my acceſs to the King. Perhaps, ſome 
* will be ready to ſas, This is not all, nor is this yet 
* a fault; but that I have been an adviſer in othey 
matters diſguſtful to the kingdom, and which tend 

to the overthrow of the Proteſtant Religion, and the 
Liberties of the People. —This is juſt as probable, as 
it is true that I died a Jeſuit ſix years ago in Ameri- 
ca.— Is any thing more fooliſh as well as falſe, than 
that becauſe I am often at Whitehall, therefore I 
muſt be the author of All that is done there, that 
does not pleaſe abroad? But ſuppoſing ſome ſuch 
things to have been done, pray tell me, if I am 
bound to oppoſe any thing, that I am not called to 
do ? I never was a member of Council, Cabinet, or 
Committee, where the affairs of the Kingdom are 
tranſacted. I have had no office or truſt, and conſe- 
quently —_— can be ſaid to be done by me 
And, unleſs calling at Whitehall once a day upon 
many occaſions, or my not being turned out of no- 
thing (for that no Office is) be the evidence of my 
compliance in diſagreeable things, I know not what 
elſe can with any truth be alledged againſt me.—— 
But alas! I am not without my apprehenfions of the 
cauſe of this behaviour towards me, and in this I 
perceive we agree; I mean, my conſtant zeal for an 
impartial Liberty of Conſcience. But if that be it, 
the cauſe is too good to be in pain about. I ever 
underſtood that to be the natural right of all men ; 
and that he that had a Religion without it, his Reli- 
gion was none of his own. For what is not the Re- 
ligion of a man's choice, is the religion of bim that 
impoſes it ; ſo that Liberty of Conſcience is the firſt 
ſtep to have a Religion (14). 


this reign, that W. Penn was a concealed Papiſt. 
It is certain he was much with Father Petre, and 
was particularly truſted by the Earl of Sunderland. 
In 1686, he went over to Holland, to perſwade the 
Prince of Orange to come into King James's meaſures, 
and had two or three long audiences of him upon 
that ſubject. The Prince readily conſented to a to- 
leration of Popery, as well as of the Diſſenters, pro- 
vided it were propoſed and paſſed in Parliament. 
And he promiſed his aſſiſtanee. But for the Teſts 
he would enter into no Treaty about them, He 
looked on them as ſuch a real ſecurity, and indeed 
© the only one, when the King was of another Reli- 
gion, that he would join in no counſels with thoſe 
that intended to repeal thoſe Laws that enacted them. 
So Pen's tiation with the Prince had no effect. 
© He was, adds Biſhop Buznet, a talking vain man, 
* who had been long in the King's favour. He had 
* ſuch an opinion of his own faculty of perſuading, 
* that he thought none could ſtand before it: though 
* he was fingular in that opinion: for he had a tedious 
* luſcious way, that was not apt to overcome a man's 
* reaſon, though it might tire his patience *.” 

[W] Suſpeted of diſafſeFion to the Government.] 
Mr Penn, and his fellow-ſufferer W. Mead, runnin 
into different Parties, at the Revolation ; ſuch as ſid 
with W. Penn, and were Aati-courtiers, or reputed Ja- 
cobites, came to be named Penoites : and thoſe 
joined W. Mead, and were for the Court and the Re- 
volution, were denominated Meadites. 
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his name inſerted in a proclamation July 18, the ſame year »; but was * me Barna | 
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repeeſeacrs him 4 
deeply involv'd in 
lege of appo for the Plot, with | 


Crown z *cill, upon rig Lord 


(x) Douglaſs, p. 
307» 


ter reſided at Briſtol, In Auguſt 1699, himſclf with his wife and family embarked for 
Penſylvania. During his abſence, ſome perſons here in England endeavoured to under- 
mine both his and other proprietary Governments, under pretence of advancing the prero- 
gative of the Crown; and a bill for that purpoſe was brought into the Hauſe of pr 
But his friends, and the proprietors and adventurers here, repreſented the hardſhip of 

their caſe to the Parliament, and deſired time for Mr Penn to come and anſwer for him- 

ſelf. Notice being ſent over to him, he embarked in October, and arrived in England 

about the middle of December 1701 (5). Upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne to the 0 oo 
throne, he was in great favour with her, and often at Court; and for his conveniency YE 
took lodgings at Kenſington, whence he removed to Knightſbridge, where he reſided for 
ſome years. In 1706, he went and lived with his family in a convenient houſe near 


Brentford. But, in 1707, he had the misfortune of being involved in a law-ſuit with the 


executors of a perſon, who had been formerly his Steward. His cauſe (though many 
thought him aggrieved) was attended with ſuch circumſtances, that the Court of 
did not think proper to relieve him; upon which account he was obliged to live in the 

Old- Baily within the Rules of the Fleet, part of this and the following year, till the | 
matter in diſpute was accommodated (c). Then it was, I ſuppoſe, that he mortgaged (0%, V 147 
the province of-Penſylvania to Mr Gee and others for 6600 pounds (4), The air of Lon- | 

don not agreeing with his declining conſtitution, he took, in 1710, a handſome ſeat at (4) Douglas, p. 
Ruſhcomb near Twyford in Buckinghamſhire, where he reſided the remainder of his life. * 

In 1712, he was ſeized at diſtant times with three ſeveral fits, ſuppoſed to be a lic, 

by the laſt of which his underſtanding and memory were ſo impaired, as to render him 85 
incapable of publick action for the future (e). In 1713, he agreed to make over all his (4 Life, g. 150. 
rights in Penaſylvania to the Crown, in conſideration of 12000 pounds ; but his infirmi- 

ties hindered him from executing the inſtrument of ſurrender (F). He dyed July 30, 92 
1718, in the 74th year of his age, and was interred, Auguſt the 5th following, at Jor- P 

dans in Buckinghamſhire, where his firſt wife and ſeveral of his family had been buried 

(g). He wrote ſeveral things; the chief of which, beſidea thoſe already mentioned, are (2) bi, » 150+ 


ſet down belaw in the note [Z]. | 


LX] Upon the oath of one William Fuller ] About them, beſides thoſe already mentioned, were, The 
the time of the diſcovery of ghe plot againit King Wil- i 
nam, this Fuller being a priſener in the King's- h, -* briefly debated and defended, by the Authority of 
had a mind to turn evidence, and impeached ſeveral | 
28 Nr the place of a general Reply to ſuch late Diſcourſes, 
ouſe of Commons unanimouſly deglared, on the 24th Toleration. In 6 ſheets, 4to. 
of February, 1691, That William Fuller is a noto- the Supream Authority of Eng · 
* rious im ing land, is dated from Newgate the ſeventh of February, 
1670. —“ A Seaſonable Caveat againſt Popery. Or, 
y accuſed ſeveral perſons of ho- * a Pamphlet, entituled, An Explanation of the Ro- - 
b __ And they farther reſolved, * * man-Catholick Belief, briefly examined. In 8 ſheets, 
* an Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, to com " 4to. The Addreſs to the Proteſtant Reader," is dated, 
* his Attorney-General to proſecute the ſaid Impoſtor.” Penn, ioghamſhire, the 23d of the 11th month, 
Fuller was accordingly proſecuted, and ſentenced to 4670. —* A Treatiſe of Oaths: ini 
ſtand in the pillory ; which ignominy he underwent * weighty Reaſons why the People call d re- 
with no modeſty or remorſe (15). He attempted to * fuſe to ſwear.” The Addreſs to the Ki 


and great 
impoſe upon the Houſe of Commons a ſecand time, in Council of England aſſembled b bete is dated, 
1708, for which he was impriſoned | 


London, the 25th of the third month, 4 
N 24 preſent Iatereſt conſidered, with. Hi 
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all Perſwaſions : more 

C Clergy of En l 

© of Solitude, for an Anſwer to ſeveral 
« the Conduct upon that Subject Lond. 1688, 
* of the Riſe 4t0.——He wrote alſo many controverſial pieces 
* kers. In w - All his Works were collected together in 2 vols. fol. 
* trines, Worſhip, Miniſtry and Diſcipline, are plainly Lond. 1726, with his Life prefixed to the firſt volume, 
declared, &c." to Geo. Fox's Journal, in One of the hardeſt Adverſaries he had, was Geo 
1694. Reprinted ſeveral times fince by itſelf. Keith, once of his perſuaſion ; who publiſhed, * The 
0 Advice to the Church of England, Roman Deiſm of William Penn, and his Brethren, deſtruc- 
* Catholic, and Proteſtant Diſſenter. In which it is * tive to the Chriſtian Religion, expoſed, aud plainly 
* endeavoured to be made appear, that it is their Du- laid open.“ Lond. 1699, 8v.. C 


PERROT [Sir Jon v], an eminent Stateſman, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, was deſcended of an ancient family, which came from 
Normandy to England with William the Conqueror, and was ſeated in Wales in the 
reign of Henry the Firſt ; when Stephen Perrot, marrying Eleanor, or Ellynor, daughter 
and ſole heir of Marchion ap Rice, and Lady of Iſtingſton in Pembrokeſhire, became 
poſſeſſed of that manor; and from him, in the ſeventh deſcent, Peter Perrot, Eſq; by a 


marriage with Alice, daughter and heir to Sir Richard Harold of Haroldſton, Knt. in 


(4) In fourteen 
deſcents balf of 


good inheritances 
dy their matcher. 
The Hiftory of 
that moſt emi- 
nent Stateſman 
Sir John Perrot, 
&e. p. 13. Lond. 
1748, 8vo. 


(5) He was 18 
years of age in 
the 36th year of 
VIII. 
Ibid. p. 24+ 
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the ſame county, brought that eſtate alſo into the family; whence Thomas Perrot, in the 
ſixth deſcent from Peter, bore the title of Eſquire of Iſtingſton and Haroldſton (a); and 
marrying Mary, daughter and heir to James Berkley, Eſq; ſecond ſon of Maurice Lord 
Berkley, had by her Sir John Perrot, Knt. the ſubje&t of the preſent article, who was 
born in Pembrokeſhire about the year 1527 (5). He was trained up in a way ſuitable to 
his birth, according to the taſte and faſhion of thoſe times, when literature had frequently 
no great ſhare in a genteel education, martial and other exerciſes being chiefly attended to, 
and feats of activity and chivalry moſt eſteemed. In theſe Mr Perrot took particular 
delight ; and growing tall with his years, and to an extraordinary degree of ftrength and 
agility, he quickly diſtinguiſhed himſelf therein above his contemporaries. Ac the age of 
eighteen, he was ſent to the Marquis of Wincheſter, then Lord Treaſurer of England, to 
compleat his education by the diſcourſes and example of that able and experienced ſtateſ- 
man; an excellent cuſtom *, which had long been practiſed, and till continued, though 
dr not very many years after. In the houſe of this nobleman, among others ſent 
thither with the ſame view, he found the Lord Abergavenny, a youth of ſo fierce and 
haſty a temper, that the ſervants and gentlemen in the houſe were made very uneaſy by 
him. Theſe perceiving Mr Perrot equal at leaſt to his Lordſhip both in ſpirit, ſtature, 
ſtrength, and courage, eaſily contrived to breed a quarrel between them, which quickly 
came to blows. His Lordſhip found himſelf rather overmatched in ſtrength, and had no 
advantage in height of ſtomach ; and the trial having made each ſenſible of the other's 
abilities, they grew (as is not unuſual in ſuch caſes) into a kind of friendſhip ; but this did 
not laſt very long; for, having agreed to make a joint entertainment for their common 
acquaintance, they fell, on the day appointed, into ſome diſpute, and broke the glaſſes (of 
which they had provided good ſtore) about one another's ears, before the gueſts came. 
However, the ſame heroical ſpirit happened to recommend Mr Perrot to the favour of his 
Prince. Among other follies incident to youth, he frequently indulged his genius with 
looſe women; and going for that purpoſe, ſhortly after this breach with Lord Aberga- 
venny, to the Stews in Southwark, attended only with a page, he fell into a quarrel with 
two Yeomen of the King's guard, who both attacking him with their ſwords, he made 
a very gallant defence, and being hurt in the fray, the news reached the ears of his Ma- 
jeſty, then hard by at Wincheſter-houſe, Whereupon he ſent for him, and enquiring his 


* name and family (c), was much pleaſed with the undiſmayed boldneſs of his manner, and 
invited him to Court, not without intimating an intention to beſtow ſome place or prefer- ' 


ment upon him. Mr Perrot did not want ambition, and took care not to neglect ſo fair 
an opening. But theſe flattering hopes were preſently cut ſhort by the death of Henry the. 
Eighth, upon which he returned to the Marquis of Wincheſter, till affairs were ſettled at 
Court: when he again repaired thither, and ſucceeded ſo well with the young Prince, that 
he was pitched upon for one of the Knights of the Bath at his coronation. This honour, 
conferred on ſuch an occaſion, was always looked on as an earneſt of further favour ; and 
our young courtier made it his whole ſtudy to deſerve it, by a pliable conduct to the 
King's pleaſure ; and, as he took all opportunities of ſhewing his r, activity, ſtrength, 
and expertneſs, in acts of chivalry, in tilts and tournaments, barriers, &c. King Edward 
conceived a great liking for him, which was not a little heightened roo by the extraordi- 
nary comelineſs and dignity of his perſon. During theſe expectations, he attended the 
Marquis of Southam 
Edward and the French King's daughter. The Marquis being a nobleman that took 
much delight in active ſports and exerciſes, was entertained agreeably to his humour by 


the French Monarch with hunting the wild boar: In the chace, a gentleman charging 


the boar with his chacing-ſtaff, happened to miſs his aim, ſo that the enraged animal 
was ready ta run in upon him; when Sir John Perrot ſtept inſtantly to his reſcue, and with 


2 hyoad-ſword which he then wore, gave the beaft ſuch a ſtroak, as well nigh parted — 
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head from the oulders. The French King, who ſtood in fight, came preſently to him, 
and taking him by the middle, cried out Beawfoile. Sir John thinking the King came to 
try his ſtrength, returned the addreſs, by taking his Majeſty in his arms, and lifting him 
a good height from the ground ; at which the King ſhewed not the leaft diſpteafure, but, 
on the contrary, tried to draw Sir John into his ſervice, by the offer of 4 good penfion. 
To this our courtier anſwered very gallantly, in making proper acknowledgments for his 
Majeſty's bounty and goodneſs, yet aſſuring him withal, that he had means of his own to 
ſupport himſelf, and that he knew he ferved a gracious and a royal prince, who would not 
ſee him want any thing, and to whom alone he had vowed his ſervice during life. It 
happened not to be long, before he had occaſion to make a trial of his ſovereign's kindneſs. 
Sir John always indulged himſelf in a courſe of jollity and pleaſure, in the midft of which, 
his ambition led him to maintain ſuch a degree of ſtate and magnificence, as was above his 
fortune ; but the confequence of that had no place then in his thoughts: and, after his 
return from France, he affected till more pomp, and lived at a higher rate than before; 
to ſupport which, he was obliged to mortgage ſome of his eſtates ; nor was that ſufficient, 
notwithſtanding theſe mortgages, he found himſelf in a little time involved in a debt of 
ſeven or eight thouſand pounds, This impending ruin brought him to reflect, and he 
reſolved upon a reformation ; but how to raiſe ſuch a ſum as would enable him to diſcharge 
the debt, without ſuch a retrenchment as would ſink him beneath his proper dignity, and even 
into contempt, was the difficulty. Neceſſity is the mother of Invention; he did not want wit; 
and that prompted a ſtratagem, which he determined. immediately to put into execution. 
Minding the time, he took a walk out of the court into a place where the King uſually came 
about that hour: Here he began, as if by chance, a ſoliloquy, blaming his own folly, and 
bemoaning his condition, how unfortunate and unwiſe he was fo to ſquander his fortune, 
having waſted a great part of that in a few years, which his anceftors had acquired and en- 
joyed for many. And muſt 1, continued he, be the man that ſhall overthrow my bouſe, which 
bath continued ſo long ? Better I had never been borne ; What ſhall I do then to recover my eſtate ? 
Thus he went on, entering into a diſpute with himſelf, whether he were beſt to follow 
the Court, or to leave the Court and follow the wars; fince he found, that ſhould he 
continue at Court, the King being young, and under government, if, upon his good 
deſerts, his Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to grant him any thing in recompence for his ſer- 
vice, yet his governors, as the Lord Protector and the Privy-Council, might gainſay it, 
and ſo he ſhould rather run into farther arrears, than recover his decayed 3 but if 
he retired into the country, where he might live at leſs charge, or betake himſelf to the 
wars, where he might get ſome command, it would be a means to fave his eſtate, and pay 
his debts. As he was thus debating the matter with himſelf, the King, as he had laid it, 
coming behind him, overheard moſt of what he faid, and at length ſtepping up, How 
now ] ſays his Majeſty, What *s the matter, that you make this great moan ? Sir John, in a 
ſeeming ſurprize, told the King that he did not think his Highnefs had been ſo near him. 
Yes, ſaid his Majeſty, we heard you well enough ; and have you ſpent your eſtate in our ſervice? 
and is the King ſo young and under government, that be cannot give you any thing in recompence 
of your ſervice ? Find out ſomezwhat, and you ſhall ſee whether the King has not power to be- 
ftow it upon you. Sir John humbly thanked his Majeſty, and ſhortly after diſcovered a 
' concealment (d), which, upon his | omg was readily beſtowed on him; fo that he paid 2 
moſt part of his debts with it, and from this æra commenced a better huſband of his reve- forfeited to the 
nues (e); and lived in the ſociety of perſons of the firſt rank, in peace and E 88882828 


Act of Conceal- 


as King Edward's life laſted ; but, upon the acceſſion of Queen Mary, Sir John ſhared men paſſed in 
the common fate of thoſe who profeſſed the new religion, as it was then called. One Ga- EA 
derne, his countryman, accuſed him of keeping certain Proteſtants, then called Heretic, 

at his houſe in Wales; particularly Alexander Nowell, afterwards Dean of Lichfield ; his <a n. 
uncle Perrot, who had been tutor to King Edward in the Greek tongue; with ſome others. 

Upon this accuſation, Sir John did not deny his religion, and was committed to the 

Fleet; yet having many friends, and being perſonally well liked by her Majeſty, he 

obtained his diſcharge. There was now no room at Court for perſons of his perſwaſion, 

and after ſome time he went to St Quintin, where he had a command under the Earl of 
Pembroke, being of the Council to his Lordſhip as Preſident of Wales (F); and the Earl CI Nd. f. 46 
had a, great value for him. But all ties of friendſhip, and every other relation, were con- 

ſumed by the burning zeal for Popery in this reign. The Preſident received a ſpecial 

charge from the Queen, to ſee that no Heretics [i. e. Proteſtants] ſhould remain in 

Wales : with this order he acquainted his friend, who was then bedfellow to his ſon 

Sir Edward Herbert, deſiring his aſſiſtance in putting it into execution; which Sir John 

refuſing, as againſt his conſcience, the Earl forbid him his houſe, and there enſued a 

2 wherein from words they proggeded to blows, but were ſoon parted. However, 

this was not ſo privately done, or ſo ſeeretly kept, but that the news preſently reached the 

ears of the Queen, who was highly offended at it, and on his next coming to Court 


received him very coldly, and even looked on him with indignation (5). The buſineſs fading ber Ma- 


which brought him thither was a ſuit which he had at that time to her Majeſty, for the {ul 


0 he preſſed 
Caſtle and LR Carew, whereof he had already received a promiſe. In this exi- — 
gence he as adviſed by ſome friends, and particularly his ſtepfather Sir Thomas Jones, par: of be: — 


of her train, 


to reconcile himſelf to the Earl of Pembroke, and by his means to acer; uecn. 224 ae his 


But his high ſtomach would not ſuffer him to ſtoop to ſuch a ſubmiſſion. Yer he found lu. pay 
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ſome other friends, who in a ſhort time prevailed upon her Majeſt to refit foi 1 
Privy Council. where the Earl of — a — what ad — 
fpeaking in his behalf (i), as a perſon of real worth, and well deſerving of the boon, 
which might perhaps prove a means of reforming his religion, a favourable report was 
made to her Majeſty ; whe | ſhe confirmed her promiſe, and granted him the caſtle 
Accordingly he took poſſeſſion of it, and for the remainder of this reign reſided in the 
| * much reſpected and particularly renowned for his expertneſs in arms, in the excr- 
cile of which he continued to ue daily proofs of his extraordinary abilities. But as 
much delighted as he was in theſe feats, and pleaſed with the glory that attended them 
yet his views were far from being terminated there, No ſooner did Queen Elizabeth 
mount the throne, than our heroe was ſeen again at Court; where, preſenting himſelf to 
her Majeſty, he was very graciouſly received, and appointed one of the four Knights who 
carried the Canopy of State at her coronation (&#). In the firſt year of her reign, Sir John 
was alſo one of the Knights pitched on to play a pageant at Greenwich, for the entertain- 
ment of the French Ambaſſador [A]. Theſe kind of martial exerciſes were much encou- 
raged by Queen Elizabeth, after the example of her royal progenitors, in proper incite- 
ments for breeding a race of heroes, to ſerve their country upon occaſion in the wars, 
Upon this account we have ſcen Sir John Perrot enter upon the ſtage of life, through the 
” applauſes of Henry the Eighth, and then act the firſt ſcenes of it under the particular 
favour of Edward the Sixth; afterwards made a ſingular exception to the general maxim 
of extirpating Proteſtants as Heretics in the ſucceeding reign; and we ſhall now find 
Queen Elizabeth turning his talents to their proper uſe in the wars. The miſcrable ſtate 
of Ireland called for his ſervice; and, in 1572, her Majeſty ſent him thither with the 
character of Lord Preſident of Munſter, a province which then lay almoſt entirely deſolate, 
and waſted by the rebellion of the Earl of Deſmond and his accomplices. The Preſident 
landed the firſt of March at Waterford (7), and in three days after James Fitz-Morris, 
the Earl of Deſmond's Lieutenant, burned the town of Kylmallog, hanged the chief 
magiſtrate, and others of the townſmen as many as he could take, at the high croſs in 
the market place, and carried away all the plate and wealth of the place. Sir John, there- 
fore, haſted to Dublin, to take his oath of the Lord-Deputy Sir Henry Sidney, in order 
to preſent the rebels with a ſharp and ſpeedy war. At his return to Cork, about the roth 
of April following, immediately aſſembling his troops, he went to Kylmallog ; 
and, having provided for the return of the inhabitants, the repairing the town walls, and 
rebuilding the houſes, he proceeded in purſuit of the rebels with ſo much expedition and 
ſpirit, that be brought James Fitz-Morris to ſwear fealty to the Queen and Crown of 
gland, and reduced the whole province of Munſter into as good a ſtate of quiet and 
tranquillity as any part of Ireland, in little more than the ſpace of a year, But in doing 
this, he had carried ſuch a high hand over the Earls of Ormond, Clanryckard, Tho- 
mond, and the reſt of the loyal noblemen and gentlemen of the Pale in the ſe parts, that ma- 
ny complaints were ſent to England of the abuſe of his power by arbitrary and unwarrantable 
proceedings. He was no ſooner certified hereof, than he determined to croſs the water, in 
order to clear himſelf in perſon from the charge preferred againſt him; and accordingly, with- 
out waiting for leave, he took order for the government of Munſter in his abſence, and 
making up his accompts, he 4 thence about the beginning of March, 1673; and 
arriving by a quick paſſage in England, he was admitted to an audience of the Queen; 
wherein having related to her the ſtate of the country, the particulars of his ſervice, and 
the cauſe of his coming over, with anſwer to ſuch objections as had been made againſt 
him, her Majeſty, contrary to the expectation of many, allowed of his proceedings, and 
commended 


RTE 
Jobs al- 


[£3] bes the gene- 
neral biſtories of 
England. 


7 Ibid. p. 50. 


[4] He played a pageant ] Upon the death of ing about, the aſked the Lord Chamberlain, all we 


General hiftories, 


(1) Upon the ri- 
Gng of his beaver 
a launce run thro” 
it into his bead. 
The confidera- 
tion of ſuch ac- 
cidents as this 
was one, if not 
the chief, cauſe 
of laying afide 
theſe diverſions. 


the French King, Francis IT who was ſlain at tilt (1), 
Queen Elizabeth being advertiſed of it, before the 
news reached the French Ambaſſador at her court, re- 


; ſolved to entertain him with this pageant. And as it is a 


remarkable inſtance of the manner of conducting theſe 
entertainments, we ſhall lay it before the reader, 
as follows: Tents being ſet up, and a banquet provided 
in Greenwich-park, her Majeſty took the Ambaffador 
to the place, where, as ſhe paſſed through the park- 
gate, a page preſented a ſpeech, ſignifying, that there 
were certain Knights come from a far country, who 
had dedicated their ſervices to their ſeveral miſtreſſes, 
ladies for þeauty, virtue, and other excellencies, 
as they deemed incom and therefore 

vowed to advance their fame through the world, and 
to try the combat with any fach, as ſhould dare to 
affirm, that had ny _ — ion. And 
hearin of a lady whic ber court 
— — both for her L_ excellency, 
and for the worthineſs of many redoubted Knights, 
which ſhe kept ; they were come thither to try whe- 
ther any of her Knights would encounter them, in de- 
fence'of their miſtreſſes honour. To this the Queen: 
Sir Dwarfe, you give me very ſhort warning, but I 
hope your Knights ſhall be anſwered ; and then look- 


be outbragged by a dwarfe. No, an't pleaſe your Ma- 
jeſty, anſwered he, let but a trumpet be ſounded, and 
it ſhall be ſeen, that you keep men at arms enough 
to anſwer any proud challenges. Thereupon the 


.trumpet ſounds, and immediately there iſſued out of 


the eaſt-lane at Greenwich, divers penſioners gallantly 
armed and mounted. The challengers were, the Earl 
of Ormond, Lord North, and Sir John Perrot : Who 
Sonny prepared themſelves, to run courſes in the 

id againſt all comers. Among the defendants, one 
Mr Cornwallis, a tall gentleman, and a good man ar 
arms, fell to the ſhare of Sir John Perrot, who in the 
encounter, chanced to run him through the hoſe, and 
ſcar his thighꝰ, at which he expreſſin reſentment, 
provoked Sir John, and as they were both cholerick, 
they fell into a challenge, to run with ſharp lances with- 
out armour, in the preſence of the Queen; but her 
Majefty would not ſuffer it, and with good perſuafions 
pacified and reconciled them, and ſo after ſome courſes 

rformed as uſual, the combat ended ; after which her 
Majeſty invited the French Ambaſſador to the banquet, 
provided in a pavilion raiſed for the in the 


park. But his Excellency having in 11 0% U of Si 
John Perrot, Þ» 


ceived the news of his maſter's unfortunate end, 
to be excuſed (2). 4 
(B] He 
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commended his endeavours, expreſſing a defire to have him return; but Sir John 
poſing ſeveral new regulations to be made, which were not approved by the Council [B]. 
he begged leave to repair into the country for the recovery of his health; and obtaining 


it, returned to his own houſe in Wales. 


He had been there but a few years, when the 
Court receiving intelligence that James Fitz Morris, ſince his ſubmiſſion, had been in 


Spain, and obtained a promiſe of ſhips and men to invade Ireland, and eſpecially the pro- 
vince of Munſter, Sir John was ſent for, to take the command of a ſquadron to be ſent 
to ſea againſt him; and all things being got ready, he departed from London about 
Auguſt, and going thence by barge, attended with ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, 


as they lay againſt Greenwich, where the Queen kept her Court, Sir John, who 


[B] He propoſed ſome regulations, which were not 
approved] He intituled theſe neceſſary conditions, for 
the quiet maintaining of the ſtate of Munſter, and con- 
taining the ſeveral particulars following I. Firſt of 
al), that her Majeſty would write ſharp letters to the 
Archbiſhops and Biſhops of that province, to deal more 
carefully in their ſeveral charges, than hitherto they 
have done, in ſetting forth of God's word, in their ſe- 
veral dioceſes ; and to cauſe the decayed churches, to 
be re-edified, placing in them good and meek mini- 


ſters, by which their good example, the people will 


the ſooner grow to know their duty to God, and per- 
fect obedience to their prince. II. Alſo that the 
ſame Biſhops, be injoined to pay from henceforth the 
firſt-fruits and twentieth part of all the ſpiritual livings, 
within each of their dioceſes, which they themſelves 
have hitherto detained in their own hands, although by 
the laws of the land, it ought to have come into her 
Majeſtics uſe ; and that they accompt for ſo much 
thereof, as hath come into their hands, which will 
amount to no ſmall ſum. III. That the ſaid Biſhops, 
ſhall miniſter the oath generally unto all priefts, within 
their ſeveral dioceſes, and to deprive ſuch as do or will 
retuſe the ſame, placing others of honeſt behaviour in 
their rooms. IV. That forthwith a Preſident be ſent 
thither, being both valiant, wiſe, and ſound of religion, 
with other qualities, meet for the place. V. Lhat 
likewiſe a principal Juſtice be ſent, learned and juſt, 
who with the ſecond Juſtice, ſhall be enjoined to hold 
ſeſſions twice a year, as in the ſeveral ſhires in England. 
VI. Tnat there be ſent two of the molt honeſt attor- 
nies, out of the marches of Wales, to inſtruct the at- 
rornies there, in ſollowing the courſe of the ſaid court. 
VII. That farther allowance of wages be made to 
thoſe that will ſerve the Preſident. VIII. To take 
into her Majeilies hands all liberties within the ſaid 
province, except of cities and towns corporate. IX. 
That Deſmond be reduced into a county, adjoining to 
it part of Dooly ; and all that is between the river of 
Mange, and the Earl of Clencarty's country ; the ſame 
county to be called by ſome other name as the Queen's 
county, or the like. X. That commiſſioners be ap- 
pointed to make agreement between the Lords of 
Munſter, and their frecholders, which myſelf have 
cauſed them to yield unto ; and to tie thole Lords to 
deſiſt from their wonted exactions, and in caſe of non- 
compliance, ſuch rents as the frechoiders ought to pay 
to the ſaid Lords, to fall by way of eſcheat into her 
Majeſties hands. XI. That the ſurveyors be com- 
manded to make a new ſurvey of all her Majeſties 
lands within the ſaid province, that are not leaſed, 
and to rate the ſame reaſonably; they having by a late 
ſurvey of one Fitz-Williams been rated ſo high, that 
they have lain watlc ever ſince, no man cultivating or 
manuring the ſame, to her Majeſties no {mall loſs and 
detriment. XII That commiſſioners be appointed 
to view the liberties of all cities and towns corporate, 
within the ſaid province, and what cuſtoms they have a 
right to by their charters. For that beſides thoſe, they 
wile many others which have been given ſince to the 
province by act of parliament, to which they have no 
right. XIII. That there be appointed an auditor, and 
a receiver, within the ſaid province, with reaſonable fee 
aſſigned to each. XIV. "That cuſtomers, comptrollers, 
and ſearchers, be appointed in all cities and port- 
towns, where her Majeſty hath not given her whole 
cuſtoms, to receive all ſuch cuſtoms due to her high- 
refs, XV. That all her Majeſties lands not leaſed, be 
let to Engliſhmen, as near as may be. XVI. Since in 
effect. the like miſorders which have been Leretofore 
in Walcs, were of late in Munſter ; the like ordi- 
nanges may be eſtabliſhed by parliament for Munſter, 
as are in Wales; and alſo power may be gives, to the 
VOL. V. No. 258. 


makes iiid. ſterling. 


had 
his 


Lord Deputy and council, to appoint commiſſioners for 
dividing ſhires into hundreds, and to aſſign the Lords 
in ſeveral ſeignories, what eſcheats ſhall belong to them, 
and to divide the ſeignories into manors, where Court 
Barons may be kept for the peoples eaſe, in deter- 
mining ſmall cauſes. XVII. That there be a baſe 
coin of id. ii d. iii d coined at Limeric, and to call in 
the half-faced groats, with other old coins, and the re- 
ſidue of the coin to paſs as it does. To this purpoſe 
he laid doa n the value of the ſeveral coins, both of filver 
and baſe money, then current in Ireland, to be re- 
duced. The names whereof were, the old half-face 
groat unclipt, containing 4 old King Henry's pence, 
which at the rate of 4 ſmulkins of roſe pence, being 
baſe metal, allowed in value for every old penny, 
makes 16 ſmulkins, and allowing three of the ſame for 
every Engliſh penny, amount to vd. d ſterling, The 
half old groat makes iid. and 4d. ſterling. The old 
penny containing 4 baſe ſmulkins, makes 14. 4d. ſter- 
ling. The old half- face groat, clipt, whereof ate 
many in Ireland, is worth of our current money but 
iii 4. The old freſh groat whereof are many, and 
ſandy ſtamps, viz. Three crowns, and a whole faced 
crown, each containing 9 of the ſaid ſmall ſmulkins 
The pieces coined by the late 
King Henry, Edward, Philip and Mary, for xii 4. cur- 
rent money, and now called in by the name of a black- 
ſeſton, at the value of current money iiiid. Another 
of like baſe money, coined in the ſaid King's time, 
current in Ireland, by the name of a white groat, con- 
taining 4 baſe ſmulkins, makes ig. 4d. ſterling. Ano- 
ther baſe piece coined in Henry VIIIch's time being 
current there, by the name of a red harp, holding in 
value, 3 of the ſaid ſmulkins, makes ii d. ſterling. 
XVIII. That the caſtle of Mayne, be re-edified at 
200 marks charge, and the priory of Kylla be annexed 
to it, whereby it will maintain the captain and twelve 
men, and ſo command Kerry and the Earl of Clencar- 
ty's country. XIX. That 200 / of the ſaid baſe coin, 
be granted for fortifying Kylmallock, to ſerve as a fort and 
rendezvous for her Majeſty's people, to aſſemble on occa- 
ſion of any ſervice required. XX. That 200 J. of the 
like coin, be allowed to build a wall about Dingle. 
XXI. That 1000 marks be allowed towards building 
the caſtle of Limerick, for a place of reſidence for the 
Deputy, or Lord Prefident. XXII. That another 
houſe for the Prefident, may be buiit at Cork. 
XXIII. That another ſmall caſtle be built in Arlongh, 
called Balliny- Court, to clear that wood of the rebels. 
XXIV. 'I hat all offices of collector, comptroller of the 
import, with cuſtomers and ſearchers, within Munſter, 
may be at the diſpoſal of the Prefident. XXV. That 
the leaſe of the parſonage of Dungarvan, may by ſome 
good means be reduced again into the hands of her 
Majeſty, and the ſame, together with the abbeys, 
and other parſcnages and lands belonging to her 
highneſs, may be annexed to the ſtate of Preſidency. 
XXVI. That if her Majeſty will lend 6000 J. of the 
aforeſaid coin, to ſuch perſons as ſhall give good ſecu- 
rity to repay it, at the end of four years; in conſidera- 
tion thereof, ſhe ſhall have the great woods of Don- 


fynren, Arlongh, Kylhoghy, Connelagh woods, Glan- 


fleſke, the great wood, and cther woods within that 
province, cut down; and therewith ſhips may be built 
at Youghall. XXVII. That her highneſs take order to 
rdon the Earl of Ormond's three brothers, and 
ames Fitz- Morris, or otherwiſe to determine of them ; 
and in my opinion, it was not amiſs to grant them 
pardon for what is paſt, XXVIII. That ſome com- 
fortable letter be written to Sir John Deſmond, and 
that he be put in hope of having 100 J. leaſe, accord- 
ing to her Majeſty's letters to the Deputy, in order to 

keep him faithful, as his ſervice is nereflary (3). 
37 D [(C] He 
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his thoughts much turned to gallantry, ſent one of his gentlemen aſhore with a diamond, 
in a token to Miſtreſs Blanch Parry, ordering him on delivering it, to tell the lady, that 
a diamond coming unlooked for did always bring good luck with it; which the Oueen 
hearing, ſent Sir John a fair jewel, ſuſpended on a white cypreſs, ſignifying, that 2 
as he wore that for her ſake, the aſſured herſelf, that by God's bleſſing he ſhould come to 
no harm. The meſſage and jewel were received with the greateſt joy by Sir John, who 
returned for anſwer to the Queen, that he would wear it for his ſovereign's ſake, and 
doubted not, with God's favour, to return her ſhips in fafety, and either to bring the 
Spaniards (if they came in his way) as priſoners, or elſe to fink them in the ſea. As he 
paſſed by in his barge, her Majeſty looking out of her window, put out her hand, and 
ſhaked her fan towards him; which he returned, by making a low obeyſance, while he 
put the ſcarf and jewel about his neck. The names of the ſhips and pinnaces in his ſqua- 
dron were, the — Sir John Perrot, Admiral; the Dreadnought, William Gorge, 
Vice-Adiniralz the Foreſight, Nicholas Gorge, Rear- Admiral; the Catys, Captain 
York ; the Swiftſure, Captain Pierce; and the Scabright, Captain Ward (m). With 
theſe ſhips Sir John ſet out from Gyllingham to the Downs, and thence paſſing by Fal- 
mouth and Plymouth, arrived in Ircland, and continued cruizing upon the coaſt about 
Waterford, *till the ſcaſon was paſt for making any attempt upon the country; when un- 
derſtanding, by other intelligence, that the Spaniards had dropt their enterprize for that 
year, the Admiral returned with his fleet ſafe to England, and retired again to his ſeat in 
Wales. But in this retirement he was careful to keep up his intereſt at Court; to which 
end, on proper occaſions, he gave his perſonal attendance there, and conſtantly held a 
correſpondence with Sir Francis Walſingham, and ſome others in the Miniſtry, who fre- 
quently aſked his advice upon the occurrences of the times; and, in 1582, being conſulted 
concerning the beſt means for quelling the Earl of D:\mond's rebellion in Ircland, and 
ſettling that kingdom in a more orderly ſtate of government, he drew up a paper con- 
taining his opinion (0) thereon, which was ſo well approved, that, in 1 583, he received 
a commiſſion, appointing him Lord-Deputy of Ireland: and embarking with the Earl of 
Ormonde at Milford-haven, he arrived at Dublin in January that year. Notwithſtanding 
the Deſmond family became extinct, by the death ot the fifteenth Earl of that title, the 
preceding year; yet the ſtate of Ireland was ſtill far from bring ſettled in any orderly 
courſe of ſubjection and government. On the contrary, in the greateſt part of the country, 
eſpecially in the North, the ſword was more in uſe than the laws, and revenge more 
practiſed than peace; and this, notwithſtanding the laſt war, had exhauſted more trea- 
ſure from the Crown of England, more Engliſh blood had been ſpent, and the lives of 
more worthy men loſt in it, than all the wars in that country had conſumed for two 
hundred years before. It had been obſerved, that one principal cauſe of theſe miſeries 
grew partly from the corruption, and partly from the ignorance, of the governors. 
Sir John Perrot was therefore ſingled out as a perſon, whole experience of the coun 
excluded the latter, and whoſe known integrity ſet him above any juſt ſuſpicion of the for- 
mer. Great conſideration was alſo had of his active valour and undaunted ſpirit, which were 
deemed neceſſary to ſubdue the haughty refractorineſs and untamed ferocity of the rebel- 
lious part of the kingdom. Agreeably to theſe expectations, our new Deputy, in this 
ſpirit, preſently after the entrance upon his office, retolved to make a progreſs throughout 
x = whole country, and viſit each province in perlon ; in order to ſettle the better diſpoſed 
in a good courſe of peace and tranquillity, by hearing complaints and redreſſing grievances, 
and eſtabliſh a regular goverament to reduce the rebellious and ſeditious by force: Nor 
is it denied, that he brought a new face upon the nation in a ſhort time. But while he was 
ſolely intent upon effectuating this wiſhed-for reformation, the rules of prudence and diſ- 
cretion had not been always obſerved. The Deputy was naturally of à very choleric and 
haughty ſpirit, and had imbibed very high notions of goverament, and was of opinion it 
ought to be adminiſtred with ſeverity. In acting upon theſe principles, while he con- 
quered the rebel lords, and brought them to a compoſition in the North, the performance 
whereof was ſecured by proper hoſtages, he gave great offence to the well-diſpoſed [C]. 
by behaving too magiſterially, and aſſuming a too arbitrary power. Hence complaints 
were carried to England, which produced ſeveral checks for the paſt, and reſtraints for 
the future, ſent to him by the Council; and theſe not being ſufficiently regarded, the 
murmurs in Ireland grew louder, and the reprehenſions from England ſtronger. Not- 
withſtanding all theſe diſcontents on one hand, and rebukes on the other, confiding in the 
integrity and uprightneſs of his heart, and relying on the merit of his ſervices, he conti- 
nued the ſame courſe as far as he was able, till the diſpleaſure taken thereat by the Queen [D] 


perſuaded to paſs it, yet their jealouſy returned, and 
threw it out the ſecond time (4). 

D] The diſpleaſure talen at this by the Queen ] 

Befides his attempt to repeal Poyning's act, the chief 


and forced the people to take the oath of allegiance 
t it was . and ſupremacy ; that he pried into men's patents, 
either miſtook or and endeavoured to promote laws againſt recuſants, 
it out at the third carrying higaſelf too magifterially in the govern- 
ment, This impeachment, was abetted by ihe 


articles alledged againſt him, were, that he was ſevere, 1and. 
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occafioned his recal from the government in 1528 (y) [E]. Thus diſgraced at Court, he 


N - 
» . . 
— s w 


failed from Dublin to his caſtle of Carew in Pembrokeſhire ; where he arrived, attended 


with as gallant a troop of gentlemen and ſervants, and to as 


a number as ever fol- 


lowed any Lord- Deputy out of Ireland (). But he did not oy the ſweets of his retire- 
ment very long ; for, a charge of high-treaſon being preferred a inſt him, he was taken 
into cuſtody, and after being confined ſome time in the Lord-Treaſurer's houſe, was 
committed priſoner to the Tower of London; whence, on the 27th of April, 1592 (7), 


he was brought to his trial before a ſpecial commiſſion in Weſtminſter-hall; where, after 
A 


a moſt ſevere and cruel ſcrutiny made into his actions, words, and even thoughts, by 
a law afterwards repealed (u), he was found guilty, and received ſentence of death on the 
16th of June following [F]; in purſuance whereof, he was carried back to the Tower in 
order for execution, But this was reſpited by the Queen, who was fo well perſwaded of 


extraordinary emotion, crying out, Have / 


the injuſtice done to him, that ſhe received the firſt news of his being found guilty with 


bey indeed brought bim in guilty, then, by my 
- troth, they bave found an innocent man guilly (u). 


In this diſpoſition her Majeſty began to 


relent, and to be pacified towards him, and was often heard to applaud the reſcript of 
Theodoſius: If any perſon ſpeak ill of the Emperor through raſhneſs and inadvertency, it is to 
be deſpiſed ; if out of madneſs, it deſerves pily 3 if from maltce and averſion, it calls for mercy 
(x). But while Sir John had theſe promiſing hopes of life [G], he fell into an illneſs, 
which put an end to all his troubles by a natural death in September this year. Durin 


the time of his tryal he made his Will (y); wherein, after having called God to witn 


(9) It is dated 


: | : ; : 3 May 3, 1592, 
his innocency, in regard to every article of the treaſons laid to his charge, he addreſſed 


and is printed in 


himſclf to the Queen in the following terms. * But I cannot denie it (being lette by — 
practice to doe the ſervice I could have done for your Highneſſe, or upon ſome ſharp be Lif, e 
matter receaved) I have far otherwiſe than did become me written ſome fond and eger Fn 
words, for the which I ſorrowe in my harte and foul. Therfore upon the knees of my 

harte I aſk your Highneſſe forgiveneſſe, which is all the amendes I can now make. 
Concluding thus—* 1 ſend my ſonne and my daughter, with their two little children, 

God's bleſſinge and myne, and praie them to ſerve God and their Prince faithfulke.” 
Accordingly the Que.n reſtored his eſtate to his ſon Sir Thomas Perrot, to which, per- 


(2). 


Chancellor, who was alſo Archbiſhop of Dublin, whom 
the Deputy had diſobliged, by endeavouring to ap- 
propriate the revenues of St Patrick's church (the leaſes 
of which, were moſtly in the hands of him and his 
relations) to the new intended univerſity. But that 
particular offence which effectuated his ruin, was ſome 
paſſionate words, which when ſome of the rebukes and 
affronts mentioned above, were put upon him, he 
ſpoke of the Queen ; particularly having received ſome 
kind letters from her Majeſty, after ſome ill uſage that 
he reſented, Look ye, ſays he, to the ſtanders by, now 
the Queen is ready to bepiſs herſelf, for fear of the 
Spaniard, I am become her white boy again. Several 
of his ſpeeches in this kind, were told by his ſecretary 
Williams, who betrayed him (5). 

LE] He was recalled in 1588.) Before his depar- 
ture, he put into the caſtle of Dublin proper pledges, 
for the peaceable behaviour and ſubmiſſion of all the 
chieftains of the rebels in every county and province, 
throughout the kingdom. 'The names of theſe ring- 
leaders, were, O' Neale, O*Donell, Mac Gwere, 
Feaugh Mac Hugh, Walter Bengb, Mac Gnyllic, 
O*Care, O'Donelan. He likewiſe gave the city of 
Dublin a ſtanding gilt bowl (which is always in the 
hands of the Mayor of Dublin, for the time being) 
with his arms engraven, and the parrot at top, and 
about the beak, this motto in Latin, Relingus in pace, 
ſignifying, that he left the city, country, and people in 
peace (6). We ſhall mention one inſtance, in effecting 
this peace, as it ſhews his wit, and therefore is a part 
of his character, and that is a ſtratagem contrived by 
him to entrap the chief rebel O*Donell, juſt mentioned. 
To this purpoſe be prepared a ſhip loaden with ſack, 
a wine which the Iriſh were fond of, to fail as near as 
poſſible to O*Donell's dwelling, where the Captain pro- 
fering his wines, the country le came preſently, 
aboard the ſhip, who, according to inſtructions, had 
as much wine as they would for a taſte, with this kind 
offer, that if O*Donell would come himſelf, he ſhould 
buy the beſt wine at a reaſonable rate. He came, and 
was uſed ſo courteouſly, that they gave him his full al- 
lowance, and finding him well fraughted, and the wind 
ſerving, they ſtowed him under hatches, and carried 
him to Dublin, where he was left in the caſtle, at the 
De puty's departure (7). 


[F] Tried by a ſpecial commiſſion, and condemned.} 


. Pe 
haps, ſhe was the more inclined in reſpect to his wife, who was ſiſter to the Earl of Eſſex (z) Camden's 
As theſe things made a great noiſe in thoſe times, ſo the De 


been drawn at length by ſeveral hands, the ſubſtance whereof may be ſeen below [H]. 


, Elizabeth, p. 
puty's character has roar 4, 
by T. Hearnes 


The commiſſioners were, Lord Chamberlain, Lord 
Buckhurſt, Sir Robert Cecill, Secre Woolley, 
Mr Fgrteſcue, the Maſter of the Rolls, Anderſon, Chief 
Juſtice of the common pleas, Periame, Gawde and 
Fenner, Jadges, and Rockeby, one of the maſters of 
the court of requeſts, The principal articles of his 
indictment, was, holding a treaſonable correſpondence 
with Lord Viſcount Balinglaſs and the Duke of Parma, 
in order to facilitate a Spaniſh invaſion. Lord Balin- 

laſs was an Iriſh Peer, againſt whom an act of attainder 

ad paſſed, being promoted by Sir John, in the ſecond Theadt i 
3332 of Ireland held under him, in 1586 (8). (3) - S 

nis O*'Roughan a Popiſh prieſt, who was admitted in Sir John's 

evidence againſt him, and ſwore that he was employed Life, P. 252, & 
by him to carry the treaſonable letters from him, had f- 

been convicted of being concerned with one Bird, in 

forging and diſperſing warrants under the Deputy's 

name, importing a eral pardon to all priells, 

for all 3 fuck a file, a> if the Da had (9) Tho 
been King of England (9). O*Roughan was afterwards jrejand were 
pardoned by the Deputy and Council, in conſideration termed His 
of his renouncing the Romiſh religion, taking the oaths Realm * 
of allegiance and ſupremacy to the Queen, profeſſing 8 — 
a hearty repentance, and promiſing to promote the re- gantz, aod O' 
duction of Ireland, to the obedience of her Majeſty, Roughan figned 
to the utmoſt of his power (10). All which favours them with the 
were repaid in ſuch a manner, as was at this time not * 8 

frequently practiſed by the emiſſaries of che Romiſh — 8 

church. Tantum Religio potuit ſuaders malorum. warrants and the 
[G)] Promifing hopes of life.] Poſſibly the conſide - proceedings upon 
ration of his ſuppoſed conſanguinity, might have ſome them may be 
weight with the Queen; tis certain Sir John much 

reſembled her father in his cowering ſpirit, and claimed (40) 14, ibid. 
his deſcent from that prince; inſomuch, that after | 

he was condemned, he aſked the Lieutenant of the (11) He meant 
Tower, Whether the Queen would ſacrifice her brother, Lord Chancellor 
70 ber overſeeing adverſaries (11). Hattos, who he 


[H] The Deputy's character is inſerted below) The ſaid came into 
writers intimated above, are here cited in the mar- _— ; hong 
gin (12). * They repreſent Sir John to be a man in p. 487, 


ſtature very tall and big, exceeding the ordinary 
©* ſtature of men by much, and almoſt equal to the (12) Viz. Cam- 
* mightleſt men that lived in his time. His body seh dis Mine: 
* was very compact and proportionable, through all - dogg” 
© the parts: as he did exceed moſt men in Rature, ſo Daria Lloyd in 
© did he in ſuength. His hair was auburn, till it ha Memoyn» 
s grew 


* = 4 7 
- 


3330 

6 grey in his elder years. His countenance full 

55 u. his eye —— Jum and car- 

_ © rying a commanding aſpect, which, when he was 

* angry, moſt terrible; yet was equally 
* amiable, when he was pleaſed or diſpoſed to do a 
* kindneſs. In this reſembling Auguſtus Cæſar, who 
* is ſaid to have had ſo great a majeſty in his ey e and 
* countenance, piercing like the ſun-beams, that a 
* ſoldier beholding him, could not ftand it, but re- 
* tired back, ſaying, he was not able to endure the 
* brightneſs and majeſty of his eyes. Ihe conditions 
* and qualities of Sir John Perrot's mind, were an- 
ſwerable, and kept a kind of correſpondence with 
* thoſe of his body. The greatneſs of his mind and 
body ſtrove which ſhould grace him moſt ; for he 
* was of an undaunted ſpirit, never regarding his ad- 
* verſaries, were they never ſo many or ſo great. In 
time of danger he always ſhewed himſelf reſolute and 
* valiant, He had a very ſharp wit, and was, as may 
* be ſaid, naturally wiſe; for though he were not 
learned in the ſciences, yet would he give as good a 
* reaſon for matters of experiment as molt men. And 
* as he had in him many excellent parts, as magnani- 
* mity, valour, ripeneſs of judgment, underſtanding 
* of the modern languages, as the French, Spaniſh, 
and Italian, judgment in the wars, in home govern- 
* ment, in foreign ſlates, in courtly carriage, and in 
* moſt matters that a man not profeſſing learning 
could comprehend, ſo had he ſome defects. He was 
* by nature very choleric, and could not brook any 
* croſſes, or diſſemble the leaſt injuries, although of- 
* fered by the greateſt perſonages, whereby he pro- 
* cured to himſelf many and mighty adverſaries, who 
+ in the end, wrought his overthrow, although even 
* *till then, what by the juſtneſs of his cauſe, the 
* clearneſs of his conſcience, and reſolution of his 
* mind, he ſupported himſelf againſt all his adverſaries, 
* being many and great. In anger he would ſome- 
times deal roughly and ſeverely, even with them he 
loved beſt, but that being once pacified, he would 
* eaſily forget his former diſpleaſure ; and as long as 


{a\ He wrote bis 
name both theſe 


times. See ſeve- — a 
ns water in Somerſctſhire. 


(5) Compare 
Foulis's Hiftory 


500. Gee's 
Intreduct. to the 
Jeſuit's Memo- 
zial, p · ”, 
Athen. Oron. 
Veal. I col. 306. 1523 (c). 


p E R S ON S. 


PERSONS or PARSONS (a) [Rog ER TJ, alias DOLE MAN., the firſt Engliſh 
ways at different Jeſuit that ever ſect foot in England [4], was born in 1546, at Netherſtowey near Bridg- 
He was the middlemolt of eleven children which were brought 
to his father, a Blackſmith of a fair character, by Mary his wife (6), whoſe fidelity to the 
marriage-bed has been much ſuſpected in regard to this child [B]. 
of Roman Treaf, he proved a boy of a ready wit and good memory; and having learned to read Engliſh, 

was taken notice of by the Vicar [C], who being much pleaſed with his promiſing genius, 

inſtructed him in the Latin tongue; and fitting him for the univerſity, procured him to (0, Ach. Own, 
be admitted into Baliol-college in Oxford, whither he was ſent in the latter end of the year 
Being ſupported chicfly by the Vicar, he ſtuck cloſe to his ſtudies z and his (4) Tie ue 


FW 4. add] 


i 


* any man did contend with him, he would uſe all 
* oppoſition he could by ſword or by law, but if ſub- 
miſſion were offered by his inferior, or reconciliation 
by his equal, he would as eaſily receive it as any 
man. In paſſion, he was apt to ſwear too much, 
and was addicted to venery, being otherwiſe clear of 
any notable vice, in all the courſe of his life. In 
his youth he was profuſe and prodigal, but arriving 
to riper age, he grew frugal, and yet not ſo faviag, 
but that he regarded his honour before his profit, 
and meaſured both by the ability of his eſtate, which 
he would not exceed, nor yet live under the higheſt 
countenance of his degree and calling : for he main- 
tained the poſt rather of a nobleman, than of a 
Knight, for the ſpace of forty years, in retinue, 
houtekeeping, and all other reſpects. Yet did he 
manage his eſtate ſo providently, as he would make 
the moſt of his own with reaſon, and without injury 
to any, he improved his lands to a high rate, yet ſo 
as tenants might live on it and under him. He was 
very firm and faithful to his friends, and if any of 
them had done amiſs or offended him, he would be 
ſure to tell him of it in the ſharpeſt manger ; but if 
any other perion interpoſed to aggravate the matter, 
he would hear it, and if he found cauſe, would ſhame 
his friend, otherwiſe he would anſwer for him as much 
as might be. He was very juſt and unſpotted for bri- 
bery, which he could not abide in any man, nor 
ever was Charged with it, by his greatelt advertaries. 
In the adminultration of juſtice he was very upright, 
and void of all partiality, though his neareſt K iniman 
were a party. Pirates he could never endure, but pro- 
ſecuted them with all his power. To conclude, his 
virtues were many, and his faults were not to be ex- 
cuſed or filenced. For beſides thoſe faults which have 
been already touched, he was high minded, and made 
* no account of any man, whom he thought did not 
affect him; neither could his heart be thoroughly 
* humbled, until his laſt extreme diſaſter, which brought 


* him home to himſelf, and unto God (13). (13) Life of Sir 


Jha Perret, p. 
17 to 23. 


However that be, 


as before 


with what fete temper and talents ſuiting [D], he acquired the reputation of being a ſmart diſputant, a Su 


lated by Parſons 
himſelf in his 


Man'feſtation of Bachelor of Arts, which was May 31, 1568, he obtained a Fellowſhip in his college; 


Folly, edit. 


whence it is con · 


character of chief remark in the univerſity at that time. Soon after he had proceeded clude#he mutt 


have taken Or» 
ders. Fouls, 


1602, fol. 89. b. and, at the end of the ycar of probation, being admitted Chaplain- Fellow (4), entered, ubi fur. 


© 7» 
| [4] The firff Engliſh Jeſuit, &c.) Mr Carte, in- 
(1) Hiſtory of deed, tells us (1), that he was abſolutely the firſt of the 
ngland, Vol. order that ever ſet foot in England. But we are in- 
III. B. zin. p. formed by Father Ribadeneira, a Spaniſh Jeſuit (), 
599% that himſelf, together with Figueroa, came hither upon 
(z) Hiſt. Scc. 2 miſſion in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign ; 


Jeſo, J. j. c. 22. but not having the language, found their deſign im- 
x practicable, and quickly took their leave without do- 
ing any thing. Ihe Jeſuit's order was founded in 
1534; but though the founder Loyola himſelf, wrote 
a letter to Cardinal Pole, ſignifying how agreeable 
it would be to him to ſee ſome Engliſhmen in it, yet 
George Ware was admitted firſt of any of this nation, 


. in 1562. It is true, he was followed by ſeveral others 
45. l. 5. In a little time; but none were ſent upon the miſſion 


to their own country before Parſons and Campion (3). 
(4) In bis trez= William Good, a Somerſetſhire man, was ſent to 
tile intituled, Treland in 1562, but did not come into England. 
on, url [B] His wife was ſaſpected.] Dr Sutcliffe, Dean of 
— and 288, Exeter, tells us (4), that this love · intrigue of her's was 
with the Vicar or Parſon of the pariſn; who, it ſeems, 


A Reply tos Was held to be weil gifted this way, and who lay at her 


Libel called a houſe. The ſecular Popith Prieſts aſſert alſo, that he 
Brief Apoloty, was baſe born (5), but will have his natural father to 
ang +, + be the Vicar of Stokerſey in Somerſetſhire, and his 
| Anatomy, cc. name to be Cowbuck, or Cubbock ; and the fame is 


retained by Dr Thomas James, Keeper of the Bodleian 

Library at Oxford (6). This baſe birth is alſo agree- (6) In his Life 
able to Camden's remark of him, That he was one of „ — * 
the dregs of the commonalty (7). Mr Wood, indeed, 2 Tefois 
had been informed, that Parſons's Mother was a known Downfil, p. 31. 
grave matron, living divers years in flight and baniſh- Oxt. 1013. 
ment for religion, and died therein very aged, at Lon- 
don, about the year 1599. But the ſcale is unanſwe- 
rably turned againſt her, by the evidence of Archbi- 
ſhop Abbot ; who obſerves, that before her ſon's re- 
moval from the college, the ſociety had a certificate 
that he was a baſtard (8). (3) See remark 

[C] The Vicar ] His name was John Hayward (9) ; LEJ. 
who, according to Mr Wood, was a virtuous good 17 Liſe 
Prieſt, had been a Canon Regular [i e. a Monk] in * 1 his 
Devonſhire, and thence became Vicar of Nether- His. of Roma? 
ſtowey about this time: and that his affection for our «reaſons, p. 539% 
author had no other cauſe but the boy's good parts and 
diſpoſition to learniog (19). 

[D] His temper and talents ſuiting to diſputations. 
As to his temper, Mr Camden, who knew him at the *? * 
univerſity, aſſures us he was a violent fierce natured 
man, of a rough behaviour (11), and the ſubtlety and (11) Elia B. II. 
ſhiftineſs of his genius, is more than ſufficiently evi- p. 246. 
dent from his writings, 


(7) Annals of 
Queen Elizabeth, 
anno 1002, 


(ro) Athen, Or- 
] 09. Vo.. l. col. 


[5] He 


2 „ CT = oa nn SS =©T= 


+ Gee, ubi 
* obſerves, 
that he had the 
reateſt number 
© popils ; __ 
rather Mo'e 41 
ſores ve, ©bat N 
had three times 
the number 0 
_ other tutor. 
Meri ſtoria 
V Monis, Ce 


p 39 


(12) Foul's, uh 
ſupra, w ho lays 
he 1avſcribedd 12 
hom the criyioa', 
with the margt- 
nal notes upon it. 
It is ved Feb, 
I, 1b t, at U- 
piverſity college, 
of which Abbot 
was then Maſter. 


1e, J. 
. ea us. 


o In the Pretcr's 

book I find one 

Tho. Hyde pro- 

ceded Maſter of 

Arts the fame 
year with Rob, 

: Parſons, Viz, 


1573s 


t Chriflopher 
Paghaw, admit - 
ted Fellow in 
1573, leſt the 
college in 1582, 
was made Prieſt 
in France, lived 
awhile in the 
Ergl.ſh college of 
ume, proceeded 
Doctor, ſome ſay 
21 Padua A. P. 
Reply, p. 1 56.] 
ethers at Paris, 
an] nn one of 
the Faculty of 
Serbonne. He 
vas alive apainſt 
the Arch-Pri:t 
in the fl irs at 
Wiſbich. He 
bred to be very 
old. 


| Where, by the 
way, you may 
acd, ſays Abbot, 
that Parſons was 
not of the be ſt 
tame for conti- 
nency, as I have 
hard fone ſay 
who lived in Ox- 
ſoid at that time. 


- 


_ - a 
/ * 
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28 is ſuppoſed, into Holy Orders. As the duties of this place obliged him to reſidence, i 
he took pupils, and became the moſt eminent tutor there (e). But while he kept the 

young ſtudents under his care to an exact diſcipline, he privately indulged himſelf in the 6% sateh 
purſuit of ſome unwarrantable liberties (). On St Luke's day, 1572, he ſucceeded to An Gee, 
the office of Burſer, and at that time teſtified an extraordinary zeal for the Proteſtant reli- p. 288. See als 


gion, changing a great many old books and manuſcripts in the college 
Proteſtant authors, and was the firſt that introduced thoſe books there. 


E] note 


library (g) for |, 
December 2d 


this year, he proceeded Maſter of Arts, and completed that degree, by ſtanding in the (e) Ge 5. 3. 


ſubſequent Act in July 1573 (5). 


his accounts, 


CEI He refigned his Fellaauſbip] Our author's cha- 
racter being much intereſted in the manner and cauſe 
of this rehgnation of his, many diſputes were raiſed 
about it. Ihe fulleſt account of it is contained in the 
following letter of Archbiſhop Abbot to Dr Huſlye, a 
copy of which is preſerved in the place cited in the 
margin (12). * You write unto me to know what is in 
record any way againſt Mr Parſons; and I return 
you here incloſed word for word, ſo much as is in the 
regiſter of Baliol college. In the refignation, as you 
may ſee he had written /ponte & coactus, but now it 
is /ponte non coats, & being blotted out, and non 
being ſet over: which, I am deceived, if it be 
not altered by ſome body elſe of late; in as much as 
I am. verily perſuaded, that fince my coming to the 
college, I have ſeen it /ponte & coactus which, al- 
though it carry a contradiction, yet intimateth, that 
he reſigned againſt his will. The particular reaſons 
whereof, no man can tell better than Dr Turner, 
now dwelling in Fetter lane, or Dr Hyde of Sarum * ; 
for, as I take it, they were both preſent at his re- 
moving. The cauſes and manner of his giving over, 
as faras I could ever comprehend, were theſe. Bag- 
ſhaw being a ſmart young man, and one who thougnt 
his penny good filver; after he had his grace to be 
Bachelor of Arts f, was with ſome deſpite ſwinged 
by Parſons, being Dean of the college. Hoc manet 
alta mente repoſtum: and Bagſhaw afterwards com- 
ing to be Fellow was moſt hot in perſecution againſt 

Parſons. It was the more forwarded by Dr Squire's 
diſpleaſure, who was then Maſter of Baliol college, 
and thought himſelf to have been much bitten by 
vile libels, the author whereof he.conceived Parſons 
to be; who in truth, was a man ar that tune, wonder - 
fully given to ſcoffing, and that with bitterneſs, which 
alſo was the cauſe that none of the company loved 
him. Now, Dr Squire and Bagſhaw being deſirous 
of ſome occaſion to trim him, this fell out.” The 
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c 
doctor then proceeds to relate the falſifying his bur- 


ſer's accounts, polling the Commoners names, and 
the certificate of his being a baſtard, contrary to 
the college ſtatute, which requires that every Fellow 
ſhould be legitimate; /egitimo thoro zatus||: that 
hereupon they proceeded to have him ſolemnly ex- 
pelled. That Parſons being brought into the col- 
lege chapel for that purpoſe, prayed it might be 
done with as little noiſe and as little diſgrace to him 
as poſſible ; and accordingly prevailed with the Fel- 
lows to accept of this form. Ego Robertus Parſons, 
Socius collegii de Balliolo, refigno omne meum jus & cla- 
meum, quem habeo wel habere potero ſocietatis mee in 
ditto collegio ; quod quidem facio ſponte non coactus, die 
decimo tertio menſis Februarii Anno Dom. 1573. 


per me Robertum Parſons. 


Eodem tempore decretum eff unanimi conſenſu Magiſtri 
£7 reliquorum Sociorum, ut Magifter Robertus Parſons 
nuperrime Socius retineat ſibi ſua cubicula & ſcholares 
quouſque woluerit, & communia ſua de collegio habeat 
u/que ad Feſlum Paſchatis immediate ſequentis. i. e. 
1 Rob. Parſons, Fellow of Baliol college, refign all the 
right and claim which I have, or ſhall have, of my 
Fellowſhip in the ſaid college; which Ido voluntarily, 


not by compulſion, this 13th day of February, Anno 
Pom. 1573. | 


By me Rob. Parſons. 
VOL. V. Ne. 278. 


4 


. 
* 


After this, at the expiration of the Burſer's office, (b) Wood, 
which is annual, he defrauded the ſociety of a conſiderable ſum of money (i), by falſifying 


However, no diſcovery being then made of it, he was appointed Dean for 
the following year 1574, but did not continue long either in that place or in the college; 
for, upon an enquiry into his paſt conduct, he thought proper to reſign his Fellowſhip in 
February 1573-4 [E], and to take his leave of Oxford, Going to London, he ſtaid 


where laſt cited, 
and his Faſti, 
Vol, 1. col. 106. 


(i) Viz. of 100 
marksz. Set 


there rem. [Z]. 


ſome 


At the ſame time it is decreed by the unanimous 
conſent of the Maſter and the reſt of the Fellows, that 
Maſter Robert Parſons very lately Fellow, may keep his 
chamber and ſcholars as long as he pleaſeth ; and may 
alſo have his commons from the college till Eaſter- 
day next enſuing. 

However, at coming out of the chapel, Bagſhaw 
ſet the bells a-ringing at Magdalen church, in which 
pariſh Baliol college flands; and the next time of 
making corrections in the hall, which is the Dean's 
buſineſs, Parſons going upon it, was ſneeringly called 
Mr Dean, by Dr Squire, who attended, and defired 
him to have a ſtrict care to the good government 
of the youth: at which, ſome of the Commoners 
who knew the pageant, were not afraid to gigg'e 
aloud ; ſo that Parſons perceiving he was not conceal- 
ed, reſolved to leave Oxford and England alſo, as he 
did ; and upon his departure ſent a letter, or rather 
a notable libel, to Dr Squire, who, however, is ac- (1) Annals of 
knowledged here to be ſuch a man as wanted not faults. Qyeen Elizabeth, 
To the ſame purpoſe Mr Camden declares, that Parſons ad ann. 1580. 
was expelled with diſgrace for his lewd carriage (13). 
On the other hand, More the Jeſuit gives a very diffe- 
rent account of this matter, and tells us (14), that Parſons 
had before declared himſelf openly in favour of the Ca- 
tholicreligion ; that his rival Proteftant tator in his ab- 
ſet ce ſeduced one of his pupils to go to a play, and was 
encouraged not to ſurrender himſelf to his tutor, who 
returning, demanded him, in order to be puniſhed for 
this offence ; but, that having convened the Fellows 
on this occaſion, they declared it was not fitting he 
ſhould be a tutor who was a Papiſt, and immediately 
inſiſted upon his renouncing that firſt, or elſe to refign 
his Fellowſhip. A hard condition, ſays the Jeſuit, but 
he was forced to ſubmit, in order to avoid expulſion, 
which was threatened upon his noncompliance yg yet in 
reciting the form of the reſignation, he quotes the 
words /ponte & coactus, taking no notice of any al- 
teration. In proceeding, he tells us, Parſons held his (uf) Raghaw is 
rights thus precariouſly till the following Lent, when at- here pointed ar, 
tempting to puniſh ſome ſtudents for not obſerving that which is expreſſ- 
faſt, according to the old ſtatutes, by abſtaining from Y Os — 
fleſh, an alarm was raiſed, and the bells rung back- an 
ward (15), as in caſe of fire, a cry prevailing that in (16) yi ſupra; 
Baliol college they were interdicted fire and water where he quotes, 
by a Popiſh incendiary. He then declares, that his 2 More does, 
motive for inlarging upon this bufineſs, was thereby to 2 of 
cut off the calumny that had been raiſed long after, without taking 
that Parſons did. not quit his Fellowſhip for the ſake of notice of any al- 
his religion, and to preſerve his probity, but was re- teration, 
moved for ſeditious practices. The Jeſvit's narrative 
is likewiſe countenanced by Mr Wood (16), who de- F. 192, 193, 
clares, he had made this colle&ion of Parſons's life from 194+ 
records and impartial writers; and tells us, that Par- (15) His father 
ſons reſigned his Fellowſhip of his own accord, as the vn not reconci- 
regiſter of Baliol college witneſſeth, though certain au- led to Popery by 
thors tell us that he reſigned to prevent expulſion, be- Alczander Bry- 
ing then, if not before, about to change his religion. zt til! 1579. 
In the notes, Mr Wood ſends us to fee _ 1 ſtory 
of this lfion, which was no other than a refigna- F 
tion, — Parſons's Brief Apology . Notwith- 121 
ſtanding this, it is certain, that as he came to the col- Jeſuits Memo- 
lege à Proteſlant (17), ſo he behaved himſelf like a tial for the in- 

Proteſtant there, converſing with Dr Squire and 2 — 

r Hyde, zealous Proteſtants (18); befides the in- geg — 
ſtance of his owa zeal mentioned in the text, Prince, p. 3. 
while he was Burſer: add to this, that after his refig- Lend. 1600, 
nation, one Mr Clerk of the Inner-Temple expreſſing 8 o. 
ſome doubts concerning his religion, Parſons did not 
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(14) In his Hiſt. 
Mitfionis, &c. 
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(1) Ach. Oxon. 
ui ſupra, 


U More : Hiſt. 
ion, &c. 
lib. ii. ſub initio. 


in common with 


Cum ad commu- 
nem cum cateris 
convittum fuerit 
edmiſſu,, p. 44+ 


) Ibid. p. 37. 


PER S ON Ss. 
ſome months, unreſolved what courſe to take in this exi At length, in june he 
left England, and croſſing the Channel to Calais, he went firft to Antwerp, and thence, 
after ſome weeks, to Louvain (1); where, finding a college of Jeſuits, he ſpent a week 
in the ſpiritual exerciſes of that order, the deſign of their inſtitution being very agreeable 
to him [F]. He then ed to Padua in Italy, in purſuance of his firſt intention to 
apply himſelf for a 5 to the ſtudy of Phyſick ; yet ſo much unreſolved was he, that, 
upon his coming into Italy, he inclined rather to the Law, and accordingly ſpent ſome 
time in that ſtudy at Bononia. However, afterwards he reſumed his firſt reſolution; 
but he had not been there long, before his curioſity led him to make a viſit to 
Rome (m): where meeting with ſome Engliſh Jeſuits, he grew impatient to be among 
them [G]. For this purpoſe returning to Padua, he ſettled his affairs there as ſoon as 
poſſible ; which done he took boat, and proceeding up the Po to Ferrara, he travelled 
thence on foot to Rome. He arrived in that city in the latter end of May, 1575, and 
was elected a member of the ſociety of Jeſus the fourth of June (=), and admitted into the 
college on St James's day following. He had compleated the regular courſe of his ſtudies, 
had gone through the four claſſes of Divinity, and was become one of the chief Peniten- 
tiaries, being Confeſſor in that chair, where the Pope himſelf confeſſed in 1579 (o), 
when he directed the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh ſeminary at Rome [H], and procured 
Father Allen to be choſen Rector of it; who, in return, recommended his friend for the 
miſſion to England in 1580 [1], with an intention to extirpate Queen Elizabeth and the 


only proteſt to that gentleman, but offered to take his 
oath, that he was no Papiſt, nor did ever intend to be: 
and Camden relates that he openly profeſſed the Pro- 
teſtant religion till he was expelled (19). 5 

[F] The deſign being very agreeable to him.) At 
Louvain, he met with William Good already mention- 
ed, who being his countryman, a Somerſetſhire man, 
prevailed with him to go through theſe exerciſes, and 
uſed ſuch arguments to perſuade him to enter into the 
order, as ſtaggered his firſt reſolution : and no won- 
der, — the deſign of that inſtitution —___ ſupport 
the Pope's power againſt the ing hereſy (as they 
called 100 of Landon which CESS \ anne. the eſta- 
bliſhed religion in ſeveral parts of Germany, and par- 
ticularly of England, muſt needs afford a fair - 
pect to one of our author's learning, wit, and diſpoſi- 
tion of diſtinguiſhing himſelf in it. It is certain, as 
ſays Mr Gee (20), was by nature and inclination 
fitted to make a complete Jeſuit ; being fierce, turbu- 
lent, and bold ; which are the three main qualifica- 
tions for that order. 

[GS] Impatient to be among them.) Father More tells 


(19) IK. ibid. 


(20) Ubi ſupra, 
2. 15. 


(21) In the place 
cited in note ( 


1 bills of exchange upon the bank of Venice, to defray 


his expences. The ſame author likewiſe aſſures us, 
that Perſons bought a great number of books at Rome, 
which be brought with him to Padua, and that before 
his return to Rome, he drew all his money from Ve- 
nice; aſcribing the alteration of his firſt purpoſe to that 
of taking the Jeſuit's habit, entirely to Good's advice, 
and his own affections to it from the trial he had 
made privately at Louvain, which was completed into 
a firm reſolution by repeating the ſame publickly at 
Rome, added to the pleaſure of being among his own 
countrymen (22), as related above. All this ſtory is 
little agreeable to the account of Archbiſhop Abbot, 
in the letter already cited (23), according to whom, 
this alteration was owing to a light purſe, not ſuffi - 
cient to ſupport him in the ſtudy and proſeſſion of ei- 
ther Law or Phyſic. ; 

[H] The Engliſh ſeminary at Rome.) Before, it was 
nothing more p — an hoſpital founded in Queen Ma- 
ry's time, by the name of the Holy Trinity de Urbe. 
One Clenoch, aſſiſtant to the Jeſuits college, was 
Rector at this time, and being a foreigner to the Eng- 

- liſh, was not liked by them. Parſons being now in 
great credit, applies to the Pope by Benedict Palmes 
and Francis Tolet, afterwards Cardinal, for two 
grants: firſt, that his Holineſs would ſend for Father 

en from Rheims, and ſet him at the head of this 
ſociety, founding it into a college or ſeminary for the 
Engliſh, by the name of Collegium de Urbe, dedica- 
ted to the Holy Trinity, and Se Thomas [a Becket) ; 
and ſecondly, that he would oblige the ſtudents to 
take the following oaths. 7, N. N. confidering with 
how great benefits God hath bleſſed me, &c. do promiſe, 
by God's aſfiftance, to enter into Holy Orders, as ſoon 
as I ſhall be fit for them, and to return to England to 
convert my countrymen there, whenever it ſhall pleaſe 
the ſuperiour of this houſe to command me, N. B. Pope 


(232) Id. p. 55, 


ot 


Proteſtant religion [XK]. He ſpared no pains to carry this deſperate deſign, if poſſible, 


us (21), that before he left London, he had procured 


into 


Gregory gave 300 crowns a month out of his treaſu- 
ry to it, and endowed it beſides with the Abbey of St 
Sabin apud Placentinos, worth near 300 crowns a 
year (24). (24) More, ub 

[1] Recommended him to the miſſion. ] More, who fupra. 
relates this, ſays alſo, that Allen not only men- 
tioned ſuch a miſſion to England, but named Parſons 
to be one, and the ſuperior of it: he alſo informs 
us, that Oliver Manarzus, and Claudius Aquaviva +, 
were both extremely for Parſons : after which he pro- 
ceeds thus, Mittendorum delectum haud difficilem fa- 
ciebat locus. Nam Perſonius in urbe ſub oculos degebat ; 
vir confideratus. Et rerum magnarum agendarum ghrie 
par. In hos omnium calculi conveniunt; ceteri enim ex 
Axglis qui ſocietati nomen dederant, vel curſum fludio- 
rum nondum expleverant, vel in remotiora ad ſeptentri- 
onem loca conceſſerant (25). i. e. There was no difficulty (25) Ibid, p. 57, 
in making choice of the perſons for the miſſion. For 
Parſons lived in the city under their eyes; a man of 
conſiderable worth, and equal to the glory of great 
enterprizes. In theſe * therefore, all were agreed, * I. e. in Per- 
eſpecially, ſince the reſt of the ſociety had either not ſons and Cam- 
yet * the courſe of their ſtudies, or were bn 

ne into remoter parts of the north (26). 

IXI 7. extirpate Queen Elizabeth and the Prote- (9) Fe fats 
ftant religion.) The artifice of Pius IV. to regain the to his Nuncio 
Papal ſupremacy being ſeen and rejected by Queen Purpalivs, offer- 
Elizabeth, bis ſucceſlor, Pius V. went another way 233 
to work; and in order to terrify her into ſubmiſſion, — x 
publiſhed a bull, declaring her ſubjects abſolved from thority, and to 
their oath of allegiance, and pronouncing an anathema grant the uſe of 
againſt all thc'z that ſhould obey her (27). But the the Pacha io 
conſequence ſhewed this to be more haſty than wiſe. „4 
Queen Elizabeth was too well beloved by her ſubjects ) Te was fixed 
for ſuch an anathema to have it's deſigned effect, and 2 Felton 
inſtead of raifing (as was intended) all the Papiſts in upon the gates of 
the nation againſt her Majeſty, it abated their affec- the Biſbop of 
tions towards the Pope, who had by this means made gh di 
them obnoxious and ſuſpected to the government, and * 
therein brought the ſeverity of the laws upon them; 
whereas they had before been ſuffered quietly to enjoy 


+ The General 
and Aſſiſtant of 
the Order, 


in private the exerciſe of their religion. This being 


repreſented at Rome, gave occaſion to the preſent 
miſſion of Parſons and his colleague ; by whom Pope 
Gregory XIII. ſent what was called a mitigation of 
this anathema, declaring it to hold in force againſt the 
heretics, but not againſt the Romaniſts, who were pro- 
nounced free from the curſe, and diſpenſing with them 
for obeying her Majeſty as things then ſtood, till it 
ſhould pleaſe the Pope otherwiſe to determine. This 
mitigation run in the following terms. Facultates con- 
ceſſæ R. Roberto Perſonio & Edmundo Campiano pro 
Anglia die 14 April 1580, petatur a ſummo Domino 
Noſtro Explicatio bullæ Gert per Pium Quin- 
tum contra Eliz & ei adhærentes, quam Catholici cu- 
— intelligi hoc modo, ut obliget ſemper illam & 

æreticos, Catholicos vero nullo modo obliget rebus 
fic ſtantibus, ſed tum demum. quando publica ejuſdem 
bullz executio *fieri poterit. i. e. It is decreed, that 
the Catholics may be diſpenſed with, *cill chey can — 
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Theſe are 
* of the 
Order, and are 
{worn to fidelity, 


(41) More ſays, 
Beta was ſo hard 
preſſe, by them, 
that he dim ſſed 
them on pretence 
of buſineſs. We- 
pitiorum fimula- 
tiene & ing rue n- 
(14 0 vele te 

iyſettiam, te 
nevole ſalutatos 
by/pites dimittit . 
p. 63. 


(32) They hired 
a large houſe in 
the name of 

- Lord Paget. 


(34) One of the 


principal was 
Blakwell, after- 


wards Arch - 
Prieſt of Eag - 
and, who com- 
plained of his hot 
and domineering 
ſpirit, un ſit to do 


vn removed, 
and Birkit m ade 
SOOT in 

1608 by P 

Paul, _ 


{33) See the fol- 
lowing 


remark, 
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league brought the 
ſatety by flight. 


He withdrew to 


bel with leſs danger and to more good . There 


. were many other petitions of faculties for their further 


authority, all which concluded thus: Has prædictas 
tias conceſſit ſummus Pontifex, &c. preſent Father 
Bliver Manarzus aſſiſtant (28). What other inflruc- 


he tions they bad, is not known; only Father More tells 
- us, they were ordered to keep wholly to the diſcharge 


of their miniſterial function, and by no means to med- 
dle either by word or writing, in the publick affairs 
of the kingdom (29). With theſe powers, and the 


Bur- Pope's benediction upon them, they ſet out the Sun- 


day after Eaſter, attended by -Ralph Emerſon, in qua- 
lity of Adjutor externi operis (30), in company of 
ſeven other Priefts and two Lay Noblemen of the Or- 
der. To avoid being detained by the ſoldiers, of 
which the dire& road was full, they took their rout 
through Geneva, where they had ſome diſcourſe upon 
religious points with Beza (31); and after a ſtay of 
three days, paſſing through France, they arrived at 
Rheims about the middle of June ; whence, going toge- 
ther to St Omers, Parſons departed firſt, and embarked 
at Calais in the habit of a ſoldier ; concerning which 
Campian writes to Manarzus, Aſſiſtant-General of the 
Order, thus: * Pater Robertus, Georgio Fratre Comi- 
tante, poſt mediam noctem, pridie quam hæc ſeriberem, 
Caleto ſolverat vento ſecundiſſimo, itaque ſub heſternum 
mane decimo ſexto Junii Dorobernium, ut ſperamus, ap- 
pulit, ſpecie militis, tam picti, tam inſani, ut valde ocu- 
latus eſſe debeat, qui ſub illa veſtitu vultu, inceſſu ſancti- 
moniam & modeſtiam deliteſcere ſuſpiciatur. i. e. Father 
Robert, attended by Brother George, ſailed from Ca- 
lais with a fair wind the day before the date I write 
this ; we hope therefore, he arrived at Dover yeſter- 
day morning, June the 16th, in the dreſs and air of a 
ſoldier ſo well counterfeited, that he muſt be very 
ſharp-ſighted indeed, that can ſuſpect any ſanctity and 
modeſty to lie concealed under that habit, counte- 
nance, and gait.” Accordingly, Parſons arriving ſafe 
at London, waited there for Campian, who likewiſe 
eſcaped the ſtrict ſearch that was made for them; 
their pictures, the time of their departure from Rome, 
and the whole rout of their journey having reached 
England before them (32). Not long after their ar- 
rival, ſeveral of the quieter ſort of Papiſts who denied 
the Pope's power to depoſe princes, taking the advan- 
tage which was given them by the mitigation which 
they brought, were made very uneaſy by the fiery zeal 
and rough manners of Parſons (33), who condemned 
their compliance to the government, as entirely con- 
trary to the Pope's real intention and meaning. The 
quarrel grew ſo high, that ſome of thoſe had 
thoughts of delivering him up into the magiſtrates 
hands; charging him with meddling in matters of 


ſtate, and labouring to ſet her Majeſty's crown upon 


another head. But this was only a ſmall party (34); 
and, notwithſtanding their oppoſition, the miſſionaries 
ſucceeded *ſo well in general, that all things ſeemed 
ready for an inſurrection before Chriſtmas (35). 

[L] He ſpared no pains to carry it into execution.) 
To this purpoſe he divided England into three parts. 
1. Wales, where he obſerves they made great pro- 

3. 2. The midland counties, whither he went 
imſelf ; particularly at Cambridge, he procured a 
young prieſt to be admitted in the univerſity as a no- 
bleman, and obtained a ſtation for him not far from 
the town ; ſo that he brought over ſeven youths in a 
few months, ready to be ſent to the ſeminary at Rheims. 
He ſent Campian into the third diviſion in the North, 
in which they had leaſt ſucceſs. He choſe the middle 
parts for himſelf, that he might be near London, 
to be ready upon all ncies that aroſe. One 
iner an inmate only at Hogſden was their firſt 
fruits. They plied matters fo cloſely, that they en- 
tirely broke the cuſtom that had 'till then prevailed 
among the Papiſts, of going to the Proteftant chur- 
ches (36). A little before Chriſtmas, Parſons, in 
a letter to the Fachers at Rome, making heavy out- 
cries of the ſeverity of the perſtcution, continues thus: 
Vincit tamen numerus diligentiam inſeAantium, intelli 
ab uno menſe in tabula: relata efſe quinquaginta mille 
corum qui fana hereticorum adire recuſunt ; ſo that all 
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into execution [ LI, in concert with Father Campian, *till the a 
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pprehending of that col - 


danger ſo near [M], as obliged the laſt means of ſecuring his own 
oan in Normandy, and immediately 

books in ſupport of the cauſe [N, he procured them to be diſperſed in England. During 
| this 


printing ſeveral 


things ſeemed ready for an inſurrection. Hence we 
ſee the reaſon of the proclamation which was publiſh- 
ed in January, laying a penalty of 20 J. a month upon 
all abſentees from the ſervice of the church. This oc- applied only to 
caſioned a further trouble to Parſons, a petition being thoſe who refuſe 
preſented to him in the name of all the better fort of the oath of Alle» 
recuſants (37), -1 _ whether they might not now Slance. 
comply to avoid this ſevere penalty. It was upon this 
occaſion that he printed his Brie) Diſcourſe, as. 3 
ing the Reaſons why Catholics refuſe to go to Church. The — = 
1 he dedication to Queen Elizabeth, is ſubſcribed (38) printed in his 
John Howlet: in the Bodleian Library there is a copy n preſs at 
of this book, that was ſeized before the title page was * — 
printed, intituled in the firſt page of the book itſelf,F 
Reaſons that Catholics ought in any wiſe to abſtain from (30) Viz, In his 
beretical conventicles The running title is 4 Treatiſe Apparat. Sacr, 
of Schiſm, &c. It was printed by William Carter Tom. II. in 
(executed for treaſon in 1584) who confeſſed, when * — 
that book was ſeized in his houſe on Tower hill, that . 
1250 copies of it had been printed. At that time the 
ſearchers found the original manuſcript ſent from 
Rheims, 'and allowed under Dr Will. Allen's hand to 
be truly Catholic, and fit to be publiſhed. Mr Wood 
obſerves, that this is the ſame book ſtiled by Anthony 
Poſſevinus, Nine Reaſons why Catholics ſhould abſtain 
from heretical Conventicles, ſaid by him to be written 
by our author (39). There came out an anſwer to this 
diſcourſe the ſame year, intituled, 4 Check to My 
Howlet's Screechings to ber Majefly. This book was 
printed the year (40), but now he told them 
there was more reaſons for ining, fince a compli- ( 
ance now would be looked upon as done merely to 
ſave the money, and as a piece of hy While 
he was in England, he 5 A brief Cenſure upon 
two Books of William Charke and William Hanmer, 
written againſt the Reaſons and Proofs (41). As alſo, 4 
Diſcovery of John Nichols, mi/ſreported a Feſuit (42). 
The Catholics were divided into three ſorts or parties. am 
1. Thoſe who denied the Pope's depoſing power, but 
would not take the oaths of allegiance — ſupremacy. Hanmer and 
2. Thoſe who did both. 3. Thoſe who did neither. 
As to theſe laſt, Camden (43) writing upon the procla- 
mation againſt the ſeminary Prieſts in 1580, aſſures us, 
that the Queen uſed to complain with grief, that ſhe 
was driven by neceſſity to publiſh ſuch laws, for 
the preſervation of herſelf and ſubjects; and Father 
Parſons, when he wrote his mind freely to his friend, 
teſtifieth, that the Queen was neceſſitated to do it for 
the preſervatien of herſelf and the kingdom (44) ; 
and we are aſſured by another Popiſh author, that 
ſhe deſigned a mitigation, upon ſecurity of their al- 
legiance by taking the oaths: but that this Tolera- 
tion was both ed and written againſt at Rome, 
as very diſadvantageous to the Popiſh cauſe (45), and Fcclef, Cathol. 
it is certain, ſays Mr Gee, that abundance of people 
were drawn from their Popiſh opinions and ſuperſti- 
tions by frequenting the Proteſtant churches, He like- 
wiſe thinks it probable, that the — Roman 3 
Catholics would in time have been converted by it (46). 
It is obſervable,” that the ſucceſs of it with the Papiſts 
was made uſe of in Queen Anne's reign for introducin 
the Occaſional Conformity Bill in favour of the Diſ- 
ſenters. 1 
M ] 
* * had been long uy ow _ 
who, upon leaving him, went into (47); whi 
gave tn — of croſſing the ſea immedi - wy 
ately, which he did ſo ſaddenly, that had not time to guirs Memorial, 
acquaint any one with his defign (48). He had &c. ubi ſupra. 
a very narrow eſcape before, when one Riſhton was 
ſeized at the Red · roſe [or Red - lion] on Holborn-hill ; (47) Wood, Vol. 
he had promiſed to be at that meeting, and was pre- I. < 407. 
vented only by lofing his way thither (49). 4) See Par 
CVI Printed ſeveral books] Immediately after his nl, Tens 
fafe arrival, he diſpatched a truſty ſervant with the the General of 
news to ſome of his faſt friends in England (50), and the Order from 
then printed his conſolatory lerter, De perſecatione Rome, in More, 
Anglicana Epiftola, qua explicantur affliiones, erumne, * _ 
& calamitates, fc. Rome and [ngolftad, 1582, and (49) 14. p. 104. 
again, in the Concertatio, &c. cited in note (44) : * 
his was followed by 4 Defence of the * (50) 14. N % 


3 
called Recu- 
ſante, a term 
which is now 


(40) It is faid to 
printed at 


be 


gainft a ſeſuit's 
book, intituled, 
A Diſcovery, e. 


of the Intempe- 
rateneſi of Tho. 
Fitz-Herbert's 
bt the danger ſo near.) When ian preface, p. 66, 
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whom we learn 
alſo, that Par- 
lons was ſucteed- 
ed in his» office of 


Superior to the there, Claudius Aquaviva, General of the Order, 


Engliſh Miſhon 
by Heyward, | 


( One William 
Holt was elected 
fi &, bur he go- 
ing to Rheims or 
Doway, Joſeph 

Creſwell was put 
into his place, to 
whom ſucceeded 
Perſons. Ibid. 


(51) Ibid. p. 
112, 113. 


(52) Id. p. 122, 


hu p = _— 
- ">. - 


P E R S O NS. 
this receſs, he likewiſe erected a new ſeminary 


{þ) More, from and obtained an endowment for it of a hund 
But other ſchemes, which he had laid for the 


* — 2 3 * ro e 
* * 9 


, \ : . 
s - - WT - 
- , - . 1 * * * = 


at Augium upon the 


coaſt of Norr 
4 maady, 


unds a year from the Duke of Guife. 


reduction of Scotland to the Pope's obedience, 


being rejected [O], he returned to Rome in April 1593 (p); and, upon his arrival 


left the management of the Engliſh 


miſſion to him. Some time after, the ſtudents in the Engliſh feminary in that city 
complaining to him of their governors, he procured them the power of chuſing an 
Engliſh Rector in 1586, and was himſelf elected into that office the following 
year (q), at the inſtance of Father Allen, for whom he had lately obtained the 


Purple [P]. 


In 1588, Father Parſons was diſpatched by Aquaviva into Spain 


where, having prevented the Jeſuits from falling into the hands of the Inquiſition 
[2], he ſet all engines at work to give ſucceſs to that monarch's deſigns upon 
England [R] For this purpoſe, among other expedients, he planted ſome Engliſh 


1% tuo books of Will. Clarke and Mic. Hanmer, Ni- 
vier, which they wrote againſi Mr Edmund Campi- 
an, &c. printed 1582, 8vo. and the next year came 
out his celebrated book, intituled, 4 Chriftian Direc- 
tory or Exerciſe, guiding men to eternal Sabuation ; 
commonly called Ihe Reſolution. More ſpeaking 
of this book, expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms: Si 
nihil aliud agiſſet in omni vita Perſonius hoc uno opere 
æternam meritus fuiſſet _= nos gloriam, & unus 
plus multis dicendus labotaſſe. i. e. If Parſons had done 
nothing elſe in all his life, he had by this fingle work 
merited eternal glory among our order, and may be 
faid to have laboured in his own perſon more than 
numbers of others. He afterwards quotes one William 
Bath, an Iriſh Catholic, who writes thus of it: nun- 
quam audivi de libro, cujus ſola lectis in noſira ætate 
in hoc genere tot peperit fr uctus in Anglia & Hibernia, 
& ipfs etiam bæretici tantam perceperunt compunctionem 
cordis in lectione buj us libri, ut paucis mutatis (51), Len- 
doni imprimi curarint. 1 never heard of any book, the 
reading of which alone, ever produced ſo many fruits as 
this hath done, both in England and Ireland Ewen the he- 
retics tbemſelves have been firuck with ſuch a compunction 
of heart by it, that, with a few alterations, they 
ba ve printed it at London. He means that edition of 
the Directory, which was printed in 1554 by Edmund 
Bunney of Merton college, Oxford; but altered 
throughout to the Proteſtant uſe, as appears from Fa- 
ther Parſons's edition of the ſame book in 1585. This 
book was afterwards put into modern Engliſh by Dr G, 
Stanhope, and has gone through ſeveral editions. 

[O] His ſcheme for the reduction of Scotland] 
In the letter to his General already mentioned, he ac- 
quaints him with the principal things he had in his 
view upon coming to Rome; one of which was to con- 
fer with Father Allen about the ſeminaries. 2. To 
print ſome books which could not be done in England. 
3. To concert with the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, 
then Scotch Ambaſſador at Paris, the means for 
converting Scotland. 4. To apply to the King of 
France for his aſſiſtance to the Catholics in England. 
* In the three firſt of theſe articles, ſays he, I have ſuc- 
ceeded. With regard to Scotland, I ſent a Prieſt 
thither with a collection which I had made, and gave 
him inſtructions, if he could get admittance to the 
King, that he ſhould perſuade him to forward the con- 
verhon of the Catholics, becauſe his ſucceſſion to the 
Crown of England could be ſecured only by them. 
The ſucceſs of this miſſion appears, ſays he, from the 
letters I have received on his return, from ſeveral of 
the Scotch Nobility, earneſtly defiring one to come 
among them, with whom they appointed the 27th of 
September, to hold a conference for the converſion of 
that kingdom ; but that can't be complied with, fince 
it is the very day I am writing this letter.” Father 
More informs us, that it was at this time that he pro- 
cured 24000 crowns from the King of Spain, for the 
King of Scotland and his mother, having obtained the 
like ſum before (52): and Parſons, in his letter to 
Creighton ſeveral years after, declares he had pro- 
cured 4000 crowns from Pope Gregory XIII. for the 
ſame ſervice. That conſidering the hopeful ſtate of 
affairs from the ſucceſs of his firſt endeavours, and the 
favourableneſs of the juncture, now upon the death of 
Morton, and the King being young, and ſo more eaſily 
brought to liſten to his mother's intreaties, he was fo 
confident of being able to recover that kingdom to 
the obedience of the See of Rome, that if his Gene- 
ral would procure him an allowance of 4000 crowns 
for two years, he undertook to effect it in that time; 


feminaries 


but it ſeems this was not complied with, and he was 
ordered to ſend thither Edmund Haye and William 
Creighton upon that ſervice, which he did accor- 
dingly, and ſent with them his own ſervant Emerſon, 
to attend the miſſion. The fourth point mentioned 
in the letter to the General, he owns he did not ſuc- 
ceed in ; the King of France aſſuring the Pope's 
Nuncio who made the requeſt, that he could not 
comply with it for ſome ſecret reaſons (53). The ſe- 
cular Priefts inform us, that Parſons conſulted with 
the Duke of Guiſe how to depoſe Queen Elizabeth ; 
and that for this purpoſe, the Queen of Scots endea- 
voured to make a lift of Catholics, who, under the 
conduct of the Duke, were to change the ſtate of 
England, upon pretence of ſupporting the title of 
Queen Mary of Scotland ; but that her council at 
Paris, who underſtood the buſineſs better, were ſo 
ſenſible of his preſumption, that they took from him 
the Queen's cypher, which he had purloined, and 
commanded him never to meddle with her affairs 
again (5 4). 

[P] He obtained the 


Allen in the following letter to Dr Bayley, Preſident 
of the ſeminary at Rheims, in return to the doQor's 
congratulation on this occaſion, in which he writes 
thus: Læta wobis e & jucunda mea promotio, ſed ex 
bac quantamcunque letitia cauſam habetis, eo magi- 
Vos omnes, quibus ego tam charus ſum, novo vinculo te- 
nemini amoris & gratitudinis erga ſocietalem univer/am, 
nominatim vero erga antiquum noſirum & fingulariter 
Bonum patrem, & pracipuum cooperatorem ; proxime en n 


ſub calo Pater Perſonius fecit me Cardinalem (55). (55) More, libs 
Yau expreſt your joy at my promotion, but the greater ii, p. 2, 3. 


your joy is on this occaſion, ſo much more affetion and 
gratitude do you all owe to the whole ſociety [of Eng- 
liſh Teſuits], and eſpecially to our old and fingularly 
geo friend, and principal adjutor, Father Perſons ; for 
next, under God, it is he that has made me a Cardi- 
nal. 


i + FEW Inquiſition. ] He obtained 
of the King, that his Majeſty ſhould aſſign one, and 
himſelf another, for that Inquiſition. More aſſigns 
this as the only reaſon of his journey to Spain at this 
juncture; for the Jeſuits underſiood politicks, the 
crafty part of them, I mean, well enough, to give out 
a fair pretence in order to hide the true cauſe, when- 
ever it was thought neceſſary, as it generally was in 
all the proceedings of the miſſion with reſpect to Eng- 
land. 
[RJ King of Spain's deſigns upon England.) Mr Gee 
thinks, I ſuppoſe, from his letter to Creighton, that it 
was _— for the neglect ſhewn to him by the 
Queen of Scot's Miniſtry, that threw him wholly into 
the hands of the Spaniards ; the letter is as follows : 
Ego ab anno odtageſimo, quo primum in Angliam manda- 
to ſuperiorum appuli, Regis Scotia commodis fludere 
omni qua potui ratione, & flatim quidem Gulielmun 
Waite, ſacerdotem meis expenſis in Scotiam ex Anglia 
miſi. Patrem deinde Holt ſubmifi, & cum hec initia 
mea male ſuccederent, ſcripſi ad Reverendum Patrem 
noftrum, ut aliquot viri ſacerdotali ex gente in Scotiam 
mitterentur. Cum flatutum efſet, ut R. Veftra experier- 
di gratia premitteretur, facile recordabitur, qua animi 
alacritate Rotomagi adfui, adeo ut ſocium unicum quei 
habebam mihi ipſi detraxerim, ut R. V. in Scotiam ſe- 
queretur. Revertenti deinde, neque R. V. confilio, neque 
=_ unquam defui. Iter arduum ac difficillimum in 

i/paniam, Olyſpponem u/que, ſuſcepi, magna vitæ peri- 
culo; neque cum minari, aliud deindt in Flandriam, ac 

tertuus 


urple for Allen] Parſons lays Reaſons unresſo- 
claim to this merit himſelf, and it is acknowledged by able, f. 65: 


(30) Id. ibid. 


(51) Val. I. p · 
51. edit. 1725» 
The letter is da- 
ted at Paris, 
June 15, 1599. 


® Viz. into 
Nun from Eag- 
laud. 


6 Gee, ubi 
, p. 44. 


(14) This {emi 
Baty was fuuride d 
fore. viz. 


in 1562, d 8 
* » by Al 


= 
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ſeminaries at Valladolid, Seville, San Lucar, Liſbon, and St Omers, obliging the ſeveral 


members in each of them to ſubſcribe to the Infanta's title to our Crown [SJ. Upon the f Dean was 


defeat of the Spaniſh Invaſion, ſeeing the little hopes there was to prevail againſt 


a ſecular Prieft, 
Ueen who hated Par- 


Elizabeth, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevent the ſucceſſion of King James the Firſt — 
to the throne. It was with this view that he publiſhed, in 1594, under the feigned name 


by him. 


of Doleman , his famous treatiſe, entituled, A Conference about the next Succeſſion to the 2 
Crown of England [T J. He continued two years longer in Spain, inceſſantly labouring to 


tertium demum Romam uſque, atque bc omnia poſt 
Deum Regis Scotia matriſque ſue in gratiam. Yuibus 
licet vt que cupiebantur non efſet utilis opera mea, 
qua bus ta men viribus viginti quatuor aureorum millia e 
Rege in eorum uſum impetravi, & a ſummo Pontifice 
Gregorio decimo tertic quatuor millia cujuſmodi noſcite an 
alii præſtiterint officia, horam tamen cogor facere men- 
tionem, ut eis opponam qui Regine adver/arium me fa- 
ciunt, ad quos refutandos nemo teftis locupletior eſſe pateſt 
gram R. V. que bac omnia novit & meminiſſe poteſt 
(50), By this letter it appears, that he had been 
charged with acting againſt Scotland. In anſwer to 
which, be appeals to the many ſervices he had done 
to that King and his mother; firſt, by ſending Prieſis 
and Fathers to convert the King, and then in procu- 
ring 24000 crowns twice from the King of Spain, and 
4000 crowns of the Pope. However, as theſe ſervi- 
ces were done before his return to Rome, and conſe- 
quently, before he had received the affront from the 
Queen of Scor's council at Paris, mentioned in re- 
mark 10]. his defence does not reach the point in 
queſtion alledged againſt him. But from a letter in 
Winn 00d's Memorials, though written a long time 
after (51), there is reaſon to believe, he continued in 
the intereſt of the Queen of Scots as long as ſhe lived. 
The letter is written by Sir Henry Neville, then Am- 
baſſador in France, to Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary of 
State, and contains advice, that the Ambaſſador had 
diſcovered a diſſention that had grown between the 
Jeſuits in England and thoſe abroad. Parſons being at 
the head of theſe latter; and Charles Paget of the 
former, who could not be brought to conſent to the 
invaſion and conqueſt of England by a foreign Prince; 
whilſt Parſons was violent in his courſes, and wiſhed 
the overthrow of the kingdom, either by conqueſt or 
any other means. And this diviſion, continues the 
* Ambaſſador, begun amongſt them ſoon after the 
* death of the Queen of Scots, upon whom they did 
* all concur whilſt ſhe lived.” Add to this, that Par- 
ſons did not write his book againſt the ſucceſſion, till 
a ter (though he did it preſently after) the death of that 
deen. 
ks He founded the ſeminaries at Valladolid, Cc. 
and obliged the members to ſubſcribe, c.] Father 
More informs us (52), that theſe ſeminaries were ſup- 
ported out of the duties upon woollen cloth impor- 
ted“, ſo that the charge lay upon the Engliſh. He 
tells us alſo, that Parſons had the government of theſe 
ſeminaries yielded to him by Claudius Aquaviva, the 
Præfect-General, but takes no notice of the oath men- 
tioned above. We have no poſitive evidence of this 
but from his enemies, the Secular Prieſts. However, 
they relate ſo many particular circumſtances of it, 
as could hardly be feigned, neither is the fact as I 


| know of, any where denied by Parſons. One of theſe 


tells us, that the ſcholars were obliged by him to ſub- 
{cribe to blanks. Another relates, that he tampered 
with the ſtudents to ſet their hands to a paper, that 
they would accept the Lady Infanta for Queen of Eng- 
land, after the death of Queen Elizabeth; and, that 
finding them unwilling, he uſed this ſhift to draw them 
in, pretending to thoſe of Valladolid, that the ſtudents 
at Seville had done it already, he got them to ſign; 
after which, he ſhewed theſe names to the ſtudents in 
Seville for an example, which he required them to 
imitate. Another aſſerts, that he dimiſſed thoſe who 
reſuſed from the college for contumacy and diſobedi- 


ence (53). Theſe teſtimonies are confirmed, in ſome 


meaſure, by Cardinal d' Oſſat, in a letter to Henry IV. 
of France, about the defigns of the Spaniards and Fa- 
ther Perſons, againſt England ; where he writes thus : 
For this purpoſe alſo, were the colleges and ſemi- 
* naries ereled by the Spaniards for the Engliſh at 
* Doway (54) and St Omers, wherein young gentle- 
* wen of the beſt families in England are entertained, 
* thereby to oblige them, and in them, their parents, 
* kindred, and friends. The principal care of theſe 
VOL. V. No. CCLXXIX. 


ſtir 


colleges and ſeminaries, is to catechiſe and bring u 
theſe young _—_— in the faith and firm belief. 
that the late King of Spain had, and that his chil- 
dren now have, the true right of ſucceſſion to the 
* Crown of England; and that this is advantageous 
* and expedient for the Catholic faith, not only in 
England, but wherever Chriſtanity is (55).” More- (55) Cardinal 
over, this ſubſcription is expreſsly aſſerted by Sir 18 
Henry Neville, in the letter already cited, where, 
having obſerved, that after the Queen of Scots death, 
the Seculars and Jeſuits could never agree in any 
courſe, either of conqueſt or propoſed title, mentions 
the late increaſe of that quarrel, fince the title of the 
Infanta of Spain had been ſet on foot, according to 
Parſons's book under the name of Doleman. For, 
continues Sir Henry, the Jeſuits ſtill promote that 
title by all means, and rade a violent courſe to urge 
all Engliſhmen, either in Spain or Rome, and where 
elſe * may prevail with them, ta ſubſcribe there- 
unto F. 

[T] A conference about the ſucceſſion. ] After the 
death of Mary Queen of Scots, the hopes of reconci- 
ling Scotland to the See of Rome being loſt, or at leaſt 
become deſperate, came out this book, conſiſting of 
two parts, the firſt of which contains the reaſons for 
which Kings may be depoſed or ſet afide: the ſecond 
applies that reaſoning to the particular caſe of England, 
wherein he labours to ſhew that King James's title by 
blood is not without defects, and that beſides, religion 
is a ſufficient bar to proximity in blood in the ſucceſ- 
fion of the Crown of England, upon which accounts 
King James might be lawfully excluded. And as the 
Infanta of Spain is of the ancient blood royal of England 
by diverſe ways ; to wit, 1ſt, by Conſtance, daugh- 
ter of King William the Conqueror: 2dly, by Elea- 
nor, daughter of Henry II. and 3dly, by Beatrix, 
daughter of Henry III. all which are drawn out in an 
arbor of genealogy. Therefore, ſeeing matters are ſo 
doubtful at this day about the next lawful ſucceſſion, 
and that diverſe of the pretenders are excluded, ſome 
for baſtardy, ſome others for religion, ſome for unapt- 
neſs to govern, and ſome for other cauſes ; and ſeeing 
the Commonwealth has authority, as the caſe ſtands, 
to diſpoſe in this affair, why may not, among other 
pretenders, confideration be had of this noble Princeſs 
alſo ; eſpecially, ſeeing ſhe is unmarried, and may 
thereby accommodate many matters, and ſalve many 
breaches, and fatisfy many hopes, and give content- 
ment to many defires, as the world knoweth : he con- 
cludes with ſhewing ſeveral reaſons why ſhe is alſo 
molt likely to ſucceed (56). This book was uſually, (56) Conference, 
in thoſe times, called the Book of Titles, ten or ele- Part ii. c. vii. 
ven titles to the crown being ſet forth from four locks. P. **3* 
Firſt, from John of Ghent, Duke of Lancaſter : Philip 


of Spain: the Dukes of Parma, Braganza, and Savoy: 


ſecondly, from the Houſe of York : the Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, and the offspring of Geoffry Pole and Sir 
Thomas Barrington. Thirdly, from Henry VII : 
whence, (next to Queen Elizabeth now in poſſeſſion) 
proceeds the King of Scotland, and Arabella his cou- 
fin, as alſo the Farls of Hertford and Derby. Fourth- 
ly, the Duke of Britanny, from whom proceeds the (5) Several mi- 
Donna Iſabella, Infanta of Spain (57). In the dedica- fakes in theſe 
tion to the Earl of Eſſex (for whom there is alſo in genealogies are 
the book a title prepared to the crown from Thomas — 3 
a Woodſtock, fifth fon of Edward III.) (58), it is under the year 
declared, that the book was wrote with much mo- 1594. 
deſty, and therefore publiſhed without offence of any, 
and with particular affection and devotion to Queen (58) We are 
Elizabeth, and ſpecial care of her ſafety, for which „ bo wary 
he promiſes, if occaſion be, to bear his teſtimony. 3 — 
By modeſty, he means without railing and giving bad from the King 
language; the whole being drawn up with a very of Spain to cover 
ſmooth · faced impudence; what is underſtood by the bis defigns. 
words without offence, he explains in the caſe of the 2 
Earl of Derby, againſt whom he obſerves there are _— — 
other objections, but as they are perſonal impedi- 132. 

37 F ments, 
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(59) Ibid. p. 
109. 


(60) P. 194. 


(61) It is licen- 
ſed by Gilbert 
Mabbut, June 
zt, 1647. 


62) Printed by 
oyſton, p. 135. 


(63) Particularly 
e lays down 
breach of pro- 
miſe for a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to 
depoſe kings, and 
maintains, that 
in ſuch a caſe 
their heads may 
be cur off, Part 
i. D · 31. edit. 
168. where 
this paſſage is 
marked out by a 
hand with an 
index in the 
margin. 


(64) Ath. Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 359 
Where he alſo 


ſpeaks of a report 
that the Printer 


was hanged, 
drawn, and quar- 
tered, - 


(65) Id. ibid. 


(66) Introduc- 
tion, &c, p · 52. 


(67) More's 
Hift, Miſſionis, 
Ec. p · 161. 


{68) 1a. ibid, 
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ſir up Philip the Second not to ſuffer his 
time he was not wanting to puſh his own 


ments, and don't touch the right or ſubſtance of the 
title, I ſhall, ſays he, omit them. For as in the 
beginning I promiſed, ſo 1 ſhall obſerve, as much as 
in me lies, to utter nothing in this conference, that 
may juſtly offend or touch the honour and reputation 
of any one perſon of the blood royal of our realm 
(59).” Yet afterwards, diſcourſing upon which of all 
the claimants is moſt likely to- prevail, he obſerves, 
that the Earl of Derby's religion is held to be doubt- 
ful, ſome thinking him to be of all three religions, 
Papiſt, Puritan, and the Church of England, and 
others of none (60). Queen Elizabeth's ſafety is alſo 
conſulted with the ſame good faithz it is true, he for- 
bears all perſonal reflections upon her government, and 
in general, labours only for the ſucceſſion after her 
death: yet, his argument ſo requiring, he aſſerts that 
the ſame reaſons which are ſufficient for ſetting aſide 
the heir apparent, hold likewiſe for depoſing the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſor ; and of theſe reaſons, that of not being 
a Papiſt is the chief. The miſchievous tendency of 
this egregious performance came into full light in 1648; 
when, preparatory to the depoſing and murder of 
King Charles the f irſt, there was publiſhed and printed 
at London, by Robert Ibbotſon, a pamphlet in- 
tituled, Several Speeches delivered at a Conference con- 
cerning the power of Parliaments to proceed againſt 
their King for miſgovernment (61). Theſe are nine 
ſpeeches, the ſame number with Doleman's chapters 
in the firſt part, and the matter and words almoſt in 
all things the ſame, except the tranſitions and ſome 
few not material paſſages, which are left out. King 
Charles, in his meſſage for peace (62), mentions and in- 
fiſts upon this book. And it is obſervable, that the 
ſubſtance of Bradſhaw's long ſpeech at the condemna- 
tion of that King, and alſo much of the moſt ſeditious 
part of Milton's B. auf pro populo Anglicano, are bor - 
rowed from it (63). In 1655, an abſtract of it was 
printed under the title of, The broken Succeſſion of the 
Crown of England, about the time that Oliver Crom- 
well aimed at the title of King. In trath, the whole 
matter for depoſing Kings is exhauſted in it; yet the 
abſolutely indefeafible hereditary right of the Stuart 
family is ſufficiently expoſed, for which reaſon it 
was reprinted at London in 1681, when the Par- 
liament were debating the ſubje&t of the excluſion 
of the Duke of York, afterwards King James the Se- 
cond. As to the anſwers to it, Mr Wood ſays he had 
read ſomewhere of an Act of Parliament of the 35th 
of Elizabesh, making it treaſon to be found in any 

rſon's houſe (64) In 1603, it was anſwered by Sir 
ohn Hayward, Knt. in a treatiſe intituled, The Right 
of Succeſſion aſſerted, Ic. 2 The apeſtate Proteſtant, 
in a letter to a friend, occaſioned by the late reprint- 
ing of Doleman, 1682. And in 1683, it was con- 
demned by the univerſity of Oxford, as containing ſe- 
veral poſitions dangerous and deſtructive to the ſacred 
perſons of Kings, their ſtate and government, parti- 
cularly that which faith birthright and proximity of 
blood doth give no title to rule or government, and 
burnt in the Schools quadrangle (65). Mr Gee, after 
Cardinal d'Oſſat, will have it to be wholly wrote by 
Parſons, and obſerves juſtly, that Pitts aſcribes it to 
him as the author (66). Dr Barlow likewiſe relates, 
that Parſons made the book (67), but theſe ſeem to 
mean no more than that he was the perſon ſignified by 
the feigned name of Doleman. For we are. not only 
aſſured by Mr Camden, that it was done by a club, 
and that Cardinal Allen and Sir Francis Inglefield had 
their ſhares in it ; but Parſons himſelf, in a letter to a 
friend, acknowledges the ſame, as More informs us, 
in the following words: Non tam ad Perſonium, quam ad 
Alanam, ad Franciſcum Inglefield, & ad alios confimiles, 
is liber a Perſonio in epiflola ad amicum 24 Maii 1603, 
tf a Camdeno weriſfime revocatur. The ſame Jeſuit 
alſo tells us, that the materials were furniſhed by the 
reſt, and that Perſons, who had a happy talent that 
way, put it into a youges method. However, it ſeems 
he was ſo fond of it, that he propoſed it to be read 
in the Engliſh college-hall at Rome, inftead of a lec- 
ture, as had been uſual (68). Yet we find he occaſio- 
nally rejected all this; as appears by a letter of Win- 
wood to Cecil, dated at Paris, February 27th, 1601, 
O. S. giving an account, that Parſons had the week 
before written to the Ambaſſador of Scotland, excuſing 
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eat power to be baffled [U]. In the meat 
. After the death of Cardinal Allen, 
| having 


* . 
himſelf for writing againſt that King, and defiring by 
his mediation to find admittance into his Majeſty's fa- 
vour and good opinion, proteſting that he would re- 
linquiſh the ſervice of any other, and adhere only to 
him, upon the ſmalleſt ſhews he ſhould make of his 
good inclination toward the Catholics (69). It is ob- 
rvable, that Philip II was at this time deceaſed (70), 
having diſappointed Parſon's expectations in applying 
to the Pope in his favour upon the buſineſs of the Car- 
dinalate ; and the Infanta was likewiſe married to % 
Duke d' Albert, and ſo rendered incapable of advan- — 
cing her intereſt in England by a proper alliance. It hiſtories, 
appears alſo, from Winwood's letter, that the Catho- 
lics had ſome reaſons at this time to think James 
ſomething inclined to change his religion. Soon after 
King James's acceſſion, we find him addreſſing him- 
ſelf to the Engliſh Catholics, in theſe terms: * As to 
* the perſon now advanced, I know moſt certainly, 
that there was never any doubt or difference among 
you, but that you ever defired his advancement 
above all others, as the only heir of that renowned ne 
mother, for whom your fervent zeal is known to the fions of Eng " 
world, and how much you have ſuffered by her ad- in the — 
verſaries for the ſame; yet do I confeſs, that touch- 
ing the diſpoſition of the perſon for the place and (7a) Eſpecaly 
manner of his advancement, all zealous Catholics There be agua 
have both wiſhed and prayed that he might firſt be , ns der 
a Catholic, and then our King. This being our — 2 
bounden duty to wiſh, and the greateſt good to be lis. piſſes 2 
obtained for him. And to this end, and no other, he Qern of 
ure myſelf, hath been directed whatſoever may _ — 
* bave been ſaid, written, or done, by any Catholic, the R—_ 52 
* which with ſome others, might breed diſeuſt (71)." death; which, 
Theſe laſt words, as Mr Gee obſerves, are hardly con- [e he, frems to 
ſiſtent with what he had wrote in the conference (72), 8 
and what he bad done for the King of Spain. lation 8 1 ws 
[U] Net to ſuffer his power to be baffled.) His fa- 2 
vour with the Spaniſh monarch was upon the decline, 
which put him upon ſuch ſhifts as he had no occaſion 
for before. In this exigence, he procured a ſtudent 
of one of the new ſeminaries to make an oration before 
his Majeſty, inciting him to a ſecond invaſion of Eng- 
land, and then backed the arguments himſelf +, + Fovlis's Hit. 
But all his devices failing to procure any thing f Treaſens, kk. 
that was effectual this way (73): he next endea- (181 _ 
voured to raiſe a rebellion in England, and tampered TOM 
with Ferdinand Earl of Derby to appear and head it („) The lat 
(74); which he refuſing, was poiſoned by the pro- invaſion of the 
curement of Father Heſketh, who had been ſent to Ning of S uin 
him by Father Parſons. We find alſo another attempt 8 0 mw 
made to aſſaſſinate the Queen at his inſtigation, in a 8 
letter of Winwood to Secretary Cecil (75) ; who writes one. Camden: 
that Charles Paget had acquainted him of an infor- Elz, under that 
mation he had received of the departure from Rome 
Auguſt 17th, of an Engliſh Jeſuit, whoſe name he did ki 
not know, a man of thirty years of age, of a good (74) tn * 
mien and faſhion, ſanguine complexion, yellow beard, makes the Eal's 
full and quick eye, and of a middle ſtature, who, fur- title to the 
niſhed by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador with a ſum of mo- Crown to wo 
ney, took his courſe towards England, on purpoſe to e 070 
aſſaſſinate her Majeſty's perſon. That Paget made TR 
much difficulty to name his author, but becauſe Win- ) Dated at 
wood urged Sir James Lindſay, who within two Paris Oftov. !7, 
days arrived at Paris from Rome, he acknowledged him 162. Wn 
to be the man, and ſaid Sir James had ſeen the Jeſuit; 
who paſſing by him on a time when he was walking 
with Parſons, this latter willed him to eye him well, 
and aſked him, whether, if he ſhould meet that man 
in England, he ſhould take him for a Jeſuit?” 
This letter was followed by another, dated October 
zoth, wherein Mr Winwood writes, that the Ambalſ- 
ſador of Scotland had procured him to ſpeak that 
morning with the party from whom he received the 
notice which he had ſent on the 29th ult. that this 
party averred the ſame to be true; adding further, 
that Parſons did very earneſtly and often urge him to 
receive that man into his company, who was moſt 
remarkably diſtinguiſhed by a high noſe, and was to 
puſh through Scotland into England. I find, con- 
* tinues Winwood, that the Jeſuits for their counte- 
* nance have recourſe to the: Duke of Sefſe ; but for 
their affairs and practices, to one Antonio Taxis, au- 
* thorized thgre by the King of Spain (76). 


(59) Winwood 
emoriali, uti 
ſupra, p. 188, 


(70) That Prat 


wood's Memo- 
rials, &c. p. 33%, 


(76) Ib.d. N 
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. having put in practice all thoſe arts of which he was ſo conſummate a maſter, to wriggle 
himſelf into that high dignity I], he repaired to Rome in 1596, and did not ſpare 


wy I: 13 dated 
2 20, 1595˙ 


[W] Arts to procure the Cardisalate] Upon Cardi- 
nal Allen's death, Holt the Jeſuit, and Waſhington, 
ſet about in Flanders a petition to the King of Spain, 
in favour of Parſons, ſubſcribed by the common ſol- 
diers, day-labourers, artizans, and penſioners ; nay, 
by ſcullions and laundreſſes, as well as thoſe of better 
rank and quality. The year after, having received 
a letter (77) from Oliver Manarzas and Gibbons, 
complimenting him upon the aſſured proſpe& he had 
of ſucceeding, and intreating his care of the miſſion 
after his advancement ; he ſent it to Claude Aquaviva 
the General, incloſed in one of his own ; wherein, ta- 
king notice of theſe endeavours to obtrude this ho- 
nour upon him, he artfully declares that he was able 
to do much more good to the miſſion in his preſent 
ſtation, and then proceeds thus: Qued cum werifſi- 
mum fit, paternitatem veſtram humillime, omnique qua 
plum aſfectu ob Dei cauſam precor, ut veri Patris f- 
ficium bac in re preflet, ut periculum hoc (fi quoad im- 


pendeat, nibil enim adbuc certi habe) avertere cone- 


tur: i. e. which being moſt true, I moſt humbly, and 


avith all poſſeble fervency, beſeech your paternity for 
God's ſake, ta perform the part of a true father, and 
endeavour to avert this danger from me, if indeed there 
be any, for as yet I have received nothing certain con- 
cerning it (78). Theſe laſt words ſhew that he was 
much perplexed about the uncertainty of his ſucceed- 
ing. But this uneaſy ſituation is ſeen in the ſtrongeſt 
light by another letter to his friend and confident 
Iagleſield, who had wrote to him upon this occaſion, 
withing him ſucceſs. - By his anſwer, it appears that 
he had applied to the King of Spain by one John Pi- 
ragues, a prime confident of that monarch, but with- 
out having received any anſwer. He acquaints this 
friend likewiſe with his conſtant way of returning all 
the compliments made to him upon his proſpect of 
facceſs, viz. Non (e Deum aut opis aut confilii tam 
egenum, ut cum in animo efſet veſtem novam parare, eam 
fineret ex veteri & lacernoſoconfici pallio; i. e. that God 
was not ſo deficient either in power or wiſdom, as 
when he deſigned the making of a new garment, 
to ſuffer it to be patched up out of an old and ragged 
cloak; intimating the improbability of being raiſed 
from ſuch a low ſtation as his was, to this high dignity. 
After which he proceeds to open his whole mind, as 
foliows: * Nunc vero quoniam occepi tecum clare hiſce 
* literis, & cum omni fiducia agere, progrediar aliquanto 
* alterius, & quod ad hoc negotium ſpectet, totum effun- 
dam animum mem, & quicquid intus in me ſentio ſi- 
ve judicit five propenſionis aperiam in conſpecti Dei, 
« fine ulla fimulatione, poſt multam apud me & Deum 
* meum delibcrationem, cum quanta potui indifferentia, & 
* ſumma deſideris & vote cognoſcendi divinam wolunta- 
tem After this preface, wherein he profeſſes, as 
in the fight of God, to lay open the true ſtate of his 
heart without any diſguiſe, after having deliberated much 
with himſelf and with his God to know his divine 
will, he proceeds: Primum igitur (ut tu probe noſti,) 
* licet ſalus totius mundi penderet ab hac mea promo- 
* tione ad dignitatem, quam tu mihi optes, ( quod quam 
* fit incertum Deus novit, & eventus ipſi mire varii nos 
* commonent, in quibus quotidie fallimur, five noftras 
* inſpiciamus five aliorum rationen: ego. tamen neque 
directe, neque indirefte, prætendere aut ambire hanc 
* promotionem, quoniam voto adſtringor ut ne ambiam, 
* guod wotum, ut inviolatum cuſtodiam, det mibi Deus 
* (obſecro) ſuam ſanftam gratiam, atque vitam mihi 


perſonally 


* doArine prærepta, lia meo tempere reduceretur ; 
* ab alio 44 — clay a me ſentio aliemem, ut ne 
cogitare quidem de illo fuſtineam, multo minus ut cu- 
* piam. Yuapropter liber ſum, uti ſpero, ab omni tali 
* defiderio ; & quod amplius eft, his argumentis & ſpi- 
* rituali quodam ſenſu & affect ducor in hand ſenten- 
" tiam, ut omnino judicem hanc efſe Dei voluntatem non 
* weroillam Ila non quidem clare rem evincunt, fa- 
teor; ft enim evidenter evincerent, jam non efſet in me 
locus deliberationis guantumvis wideri res poſſet aliis 
aut utili; aut neceſſaria. Attamen tertio hinc ſequi- 
tur ( quod & tu facile dabis) quod cum non ſciam effe 
Dei voluntatem, ut promovear, dubitem vero propter 
* rationes pofitas, teneor & tenebor ſemper non ſolum 
* non defiderare promoveri aut prætendere, ſed anim» 
e ſemper in contrarium inclinante. Atque fi altior 
poteſtas ( quercunque demum illa fit ) wellet mibi iſtud 
imponere, obſiſtere debeo, & rationes afferre cur con- 
tra ſentiam; idgue non ſolum ut quod vovi prefliem, 
dum me probem religioni mea, que detrimentum 
pateretur ex tali promotione, ſed ut anime mee peri- 
culo caveam, que mihi carior eſſe debet, quam orbi: 
univerſus, etſi plures efſent : quandoquidem ingreſſus in 
hujuſmodi dignitates ſolet efſe fucundus & blandus, exi- 
tus moleſtus & lufuoſus; quod in ultimo noftro bono Car- 
dinale nemo fortaſſe me attentius obſervaverit. De- 
nique poſt hac omnia in conſpectu Dei diligenter per- 
penſa argue agitata, & quantum in me fieri poſſent 
cuncta accurate præſtita ad Dei voluntatem cognoſ- 
cendam, quoad fugam hujus promotionis, fi per auto- 
ritatem, cui reſiſti non poſſet, imponeretur ( quod ſdero 
nunquam futurum), paſſet equidem eo eventu ſperari 
eam efſe divinam voluntatem, & quod conſequitur, 
daturum illum gratiam ſufficientem ad onus ſuſtinendum 
pro ej us gloria; & quo magis fincere conatus fuerit qui/- 
piam onus declinare, eo majora præſtiturum ſuſcepto one- 
re, quemadmodum multi: & magnis Dei ſervis olim 
contigiſſe legimur, Atque hic habes, quicquid aut di- 
cere. aut cogitare poſſum in hoc negotio, non aliter ſcrip- 
tum, quam fi ad pedes Confeſſorts mei eſſem Des reddi- 
turus confeftim animam, quod apud te, queſo, ſerva re- 
conditum, quoniam tui ſolius importunitate victus hæc 
ſcripſi, ut tibi ſatisfaciam, ni ex intimis aliquibus 
* particeps tuo judicio fieri debeat, qualis Fitzherbertus, 
* fe. Deum tibi rege eſſe propitium ; decima Maii 
* Anno 1595 (79).” We have not been deterred from 
inſerting this letter long as it is, fince no pencil but 
his own could have drawn ſo complete a picture as 
this is of our Jeſuit's Interieure. It is indeed a moſt 
perfect piece of the Jeſuitical art of diſſimulation, of 
which the Engliſh reader muſt be content with ſuch, 
though but a feint idea, as is given in the followin 

ſketch from the original. In the firſt place then, as 
you well know, although the ſalvation of the whole 
* world ſhould depend vpon my promotion to this dig- 
* nity that you wiſh me (which how uncertain it 1s, 
* God knows, and we are ſufficiently warned by the 
* variety of events wherein we are daily deceived, 
* both in our own calculations and thoſe of others) 
yet I, for my part, never ſollicited or pretended 
* to it, either directly or indireQly ; foraſmuch as I 
* am bound by my vow (80) not to do it ; which vow, 
* I beſeech God to give me his holy grace to preſerve 
* inviolate, and rather to take away my life, than m 

will not to offend in that kind. Secondly, altho' 


canvaſſing apart, any one may pleaſe himſelf 


* 


(79) More, p. 
13%, 133, 134 


(10) When he 
was made Rector 
of the Engliſh ſe- 
minary at Rome 
in 1537, he 
made the four 


* in ſuch a promotion, or even defire it ; yet I thank Vows, one of 
my God, I feel myſelf, as I truſt, free from both. whic> i» much 


© Yea, notwithſtanding many ſpecious reaſons offer the fame with 


the Engliſh canon 


* auferat potius quam voluntatem illam non offendere 
* hoc in genere.— Secundo licet ambitu depofito poſſet 
gui fibi placere in hujuſmodi promotione, vel eam etiam 


* defiderare, gratias tamen Deo meo, ſentio me ab utro- 
« que, uti confido, liberum. Etfi ſpecioſce multæ rationes 
* ſe offerunt cogitanti, de rebus magnis que preflari 
«* poſſent ab homine in illa diguitate conſtituto, ſincere 
tamen dico, quod cum cogitatione penitus ingrediar in 
* deceptiones quas ſecum fernt. hujuſmodi lange poſita- 
rum rerum imagines, atque in eventus incertos, & in 
* pericula moleſiiaſque, que mihi in iſſa atque in futura 
* wita fpoſſint oriri, & animo deinde verſo conditionem 
* hanc wivendi ſecuram & plenam conſolationis in 
* qua diego utiliorem etiam mihi fortaſſe & aliis: Ma, 
* inquam, dum mihi ante oculas flatuo, & quedam prete- 
© rea, que mibi a multis retro annis ſunt propofita, per 


* oppida ſe. & wicos diſcurrende traders Chriſtiane 


* themſelves, when we conſider the great things which gain Simooy. 


* may be done by a perſon placed in that dignity ; yet 
I ſpeak it moſt fincerely, when I enter thoroughly 
into the many deceptions in which the images of 
things placed at ſo great a diſtance are involved, and 
* likewiſe look into the uncertain events, and the dan- 
0 ger, and troubles, which may ariſe to me in that and in 
* future life, and laſtly, revolve in my mind the pre- 


* ſent condition in which I live ſecure, and full of 


* conſolation, and more profitably to myſelf, and per- 

* haps to others too ; I ſay, when I ſet before my eyes 

* theſe things, and ſome others propoſed by me many 

« years ago, viz. to run all about through the 

* towns and villages of England, teaching the = 

* cepts of true Chriſtianity, if that kingdom ſhoul be 
4 redac 
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perſonally to addreſs the Pope himſelf upon a point of ſo much concernment to his private 


intereſt, But, inſtead of the Cardinal's Har, he met with a rebuke from his Holineſs [X]; 
who having received ſeveral complaints againſt him [7], was ſo much incenſed thereby, 


(r) 14. p. 347. 


trary way. And if any higher power, whatſoever 
it be, ſhould think of impoſing it upon me, I oaght 
to withſtand it, and give my reaſons for fo doing; 
and this, not only in performance of my vow, and 
to approve my fidelity to my religion, which might 
ſuffer a detriment from ſuch promotion, but that I may 
ſave my ſoul from danger, which ought to be dearer 
to me than the whole univerſe, even if there were 
many : inaſmuch as the entrance upon thele digni- 
ties is wont to be ſweet and ſerene, and the egreſs 
or exit full of trouble and forrow ; as was obſerved 
of our laſt Cardinal by none more attentively 
than myſelf. Finally, after diligently weighing and 
comparing all theſe things as in the fight of God, 
and every thing, as much as lies in me, being accu- 
rately performed, in order to know the divine wall 
about avoiding this promotion, if it ſhould be put 
upon me by an authority which could not be refiſted 
(which I hope will never be); in ſuch a caſe it 
might be hoped that it certainly was the divine wall, 
— conſequently, that he would, for his own glory, 
give ſufficient grace to ſuſtain the charge ; and how 
much more ſincerely any one kath endeavoured to de- 
cline it, ſo much greater things will he perform in it, 
as we read to have happened to many great ſervants 
of God, Thus, you have all that I can either ſay 
or think upon this affair, written no otherwiſe than 
if | was at the feet of my conſeſſor, going immedi- 
ately to render up my foul to God, which, inaſ- 
much as it is drawn from me ſolely by your impor- 
tunity, and written for your ſatisfaction, I beſeech 
you to lock it up within your own breaſt ; unleſs you 
judge it ought to be communicated to ſome inti- 
mate friends, ſuch as Fitzherbert, &. God keep you 
in his cuſtody. May the 1oth, in the year 1595.” 

[XJ 4 rebuke from his Holineſs.) - More tells us the 
occaſion of his return to Rome was to ſettle ſome quar- 
rels that had ariſen in the college there, during his 
abſence; which he adjuſted ſo much to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the ſociety, that they petitioned Claudius 
Aquaviva the Præfect-General, that he might continue 
among them for a conſiderable time ; and no doubt 
this was the pretended reaſon of his departure for 
Rome, where he was no ſooner arrived than he pre- 
ſented an account of the ſtate of all the Engliſh ſemi- 
naries to his Holineſs. However, the Jeſuit likewiſe 
obſerves, that upon his arrival, he was viſited by ſe- 
veral of the higheſt rank, and particularly by Cardi- 
nal Bellarmin, at whoſe inſtance he waited upon the 
Pope, and gave him an account of the rts that 
were ſpread every where in Flanders, and even at 
Rome, of his Holineſs's deſign to confer the Purple 
upon him, and that the King of Spain had written to 
his Holineſs upon the occaſion ; that Parſons repreſent- 
ed his own unfitneſs for that dignity, fignifying, that 
he thought he ſhould be able to do much more ſervice 
to the Church in his preſent ſtation; that the Pope 


who petitioned the Pontiff to ſend no more Jetuits in- 
to England, but to employ the ſeculur prieſts refident 
in the country, The quarrel had begun from the 
time of the death of the Queen of Scots, as is before 
obſerved, and proceeded to ſuch a height, that each 
ſide laboured to diſgrace and ſupplant the other; eſpe- 
cially, after Parſons ſet on foot the title of the Infanta 
of Spain in 1593. Paget at the head of the Seculars 
and Laity oppoted it both by word and writing, and 
openly inveighed againſt Parſons and his adherents, as 
ſeditious and factious perſons, full of treachery, and 
without conſcience (84). Another tells os of ſeverai 
letters ſhewn by the Magiſtrates ia England for the 
furtherance of the Spaniſh invaſion: and that his 
trafficking for kingdoms and ſtates, and particularly, 
for the crown of England, became ſo notorious, that 
that there was ſtuck upon Paſquin's buttock at Rome, 
a paper to this effect: [If there be any one that will buy 
the kingdom of England, let him repair to a merchant 
in a black ſquare cap in the city, and he Hall have a 
very good pennyaworth thereof (85). Sir Ralph Win- 
wood alſo, in a letter of October zoth, 1602, already 
cited (86), acquaints Cecil, that he had been well 
informed, that the J-ſuits began to decay much in re- 
putation with regard to their practices againſt Queen 
Elizabeth, and Parſons to be decried for an impoſtor. 
Dr Abbot further declares, that Pope Clement called 
him a knave, Fitzherbert an Hypocrite, and the reſt of 
the Seculars called him atheiſt, impoſtor, machiavilian, 
and the worſt of villains. Perſonii inquam, quem Cle- 
mens octavus nebulonem ſolenniter infignivit. Fitzher- 
bertus wveſier aliquando fingularem hypocritam, ſecula- 
res reliqui atheiſlam, impoſlorem, faciaſum, machia- 
velianum, libellatorem, & quid non quod homini nequi/- 


imo conveniat (87). 


LZ] His zeal as Præſed of the Exgliſb miſſion.] 
Claudius Aquaviva had left the managemeat of this 
office ſome years before, and he now applied to the 
Pope for it. One of the firſt thiags he did in it was the 
appointing of Thomas Worthington to be Rector of the 
college of Doway in the room of Birret deceaſed. 
He likewiſe ſet up a printing-preſs at St Omers, and 
made one John Wilſon inſpector of it, injoining him 
to print no books without firſt ſending them to him 
for his peruſal and licence. The original of the ſemi- 
naries of Valladolid and Seville, was as follows: Upon 
the death of the Duke of Guiſe in 1588, the ſcholars 
at Rheims loſing their ſupport which came from that 
Duke, went to 8 to Barret then Rector, who, 
not being able to provide for them all, ſpoke to Par- 
ſons to apply to the King of Spain for a benefaction: 
Parſons took this to be a good opportunity for found- 
ing theſe new ſeminaries at Valladolid and Seville ; 
ard in the mean time he placed twelve of thoſe ſent 
him from Rheims, in ſo many biſhops and noblemens 
houſes. 


or ſixty members in each of the Spaniſh ſeminaries 
St Omers 


Before his death there were not leſs than fifty 


) Under the ti- "aa" . 
ef Pres that he had ſome thoughts of ſtripping him of all the poſts he was poſſeſſed of, and 
Anglicave Mit- entirely laying him aſide. To avoid this ſtorm he retired to Naples, on pretence of his 
. fays be had been health, not returning to Rome *till after the death of that Pope [Clement VIII.] in 2606 
= ai (r). Some years before his departure from Spain, he had been placed in the ſuperinten- 
whence it fol- dency of the Engliſh miſſion (3). The power given him by this office was extremely 
lows, that be acceptable, and he executed the truſt with all the vigilance and vigour that was natural to 
was appointed to _ , - 
it in 1592. him, as well as with the utmoſt fidelity and 2 al for the honour of his Order [Z J. In 
that 
reduced in my time, I feel myſelf ſo alienated from in anſwer told him, he had heard nothing from the (81) More, 8 
that new kind of life, as not to endure the thoughts Spaniard upon any ſuch ſubject; that idle reports were 108 235. and 
of it, much leſs to defire it. Wherefore, I hope not to be minded; that he was very well ſatisfied with 3 Bual, 
I am free from all ſuch deſire ; and which is thil his ſervices, and exhorted him to continue in the ſame p. a * 
more, I am drawn by theſe arguments, and by a courſe (31). It is certain, by what has been ſeen in 1643. But bag 
certain ſpiritual ſenſe and affetion into this ſenti- the preceding remark, that he was not without hopes ©2mend his 
ment, that I judge this and not that to be the of ſucceeding to the Hat, and no doubt the Pope's dan weed in this 
will of God. Theſe reaſons, indeed, I confeſs, do anſwer mutt needs be a mortification to him: but — BY 
not clearly evince the thing ; for if they did, there Mr Wood is miſtaken in telling us that the grief of it 
would be no room for my deliberation, however killed him (82), fince we find that he lived no lefs (34) ath. 0, 
uſeful or neceſſary it might ſeem to others. Yet, than fourteen years after it. Watſon tells us a ſtory Vul. 1. al. 267 
thirdly, hence it follows, (as you will readily grant) of Parfons's brother George's buying the ſcarlet cloth 
that ſince I don't certainly know it to be the will for his robes, but allows it was done without his con- ($3) Watſon's 
of God that I ſhould be promoted, but rather doubt ſent or even privity (33). Quodlibets, p. 
it for the reaſons alledged, I am bound, and ſhall [7] The Pope received ſeveral complaints againſt * See allo 
always be bound, not only not to deſire or pretend /im.} Theſe came from the Secular prieſts, and chief. tuin 2 
5 . . 1 > — 
to it, but to bear a mind always inclining the con- ly from Paget, Morgan, "Throgmorton, and othe 3; &c, ps 127, 


(34) See Sir 
Henry Nevill's 
Letter to Cecil, 
in Winwood's 
Memorials, p, 
51. edit. 1725, 


($5) Colleton's 
Juſt Defence, p. 
240, 241, * 


(36) Viz. In 
remark qU |, 


($7) Abbor's 


Antilaſſ. fol. 
14. edit. 1643, 
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BJ. and obtained a Brief from Pope Paul the Fifth to deprive all 
In the latter end of Lent, 1610, he was ſeized 

* with a violent fever. This happened on the ſixth of April, and the diſtemper grew to 
ſuch a height in four days time, that he was judged by his Phyſicians to be paſt recovery. 
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retreat to Naples, he left Rome no more after his third return to that city- (C In 1608, 
removal of the Arch-Preſbyter of England from that 


poſt; for taking the 


While he lay in that condition, he dictated three letters in the diſcharge of his office (), 


the laſt of which was finiſhed on the thirteenth ; and on the fifteenth, the fever, being the ku. | 
ninth day after the acceſs, put a period to his life. 


illneſs, indulged him in all the ceretnonies uſually granted to Cardinals at the point of 2 — 


Pope Paul, as ſoon as he heard of his 


death. His body being embalmed, was depoſited at his own requeſt in the chapel of 


3 Omers was not begun till 1593, being founded up- 
bn a different plan from the reſt, and intended to ſup- 
ply a defect in their inſtitution. It had been found by 
experience, that ſeveral who entered after their edu- 
cation in Proteſtant principles, were apt to revolt. St 
Mare, abi Omers was therefore inſtituted, to take in children to 
n where . breed up from their infancy in the Romiſh faith. 
Ho rumen of More informs us, that Parſons had been in this office 
his appo ntment, of Præfect of the Engliſh miſſion eighteen years when 
containing the be died, ſo that he muſt have been appointed in 1592 
but the nature and extent of his power was not ſettled 
perfectly before the year 1596 (88). | 
[44] In this ſervice his pen was conflantly at 
Wort.] Beſides the books already mentioned, he 
wrote the following. 1. 4 Temperate Wardword to 
the turbulent and ſeditiaus Watchword of Sir Francis 
Haſtings, Knt. Kc. Printed in 1599, 4t0; under the 
name of N. Doleman. 2. * Copy 25 4 Letter ys 
a Maſter of Arts of Cambridge, &fc. in 1584, an 
— 2 —— in 1600, 8vo; and again in 1631, 
ſent to England 8 vo. This was commonly called Father Parſons's Green 
bound. But tho” coat (89), from the binding and edges of the leaves being 
— — of that colour. 3. Apologetical Epiſtle to the Lords of 
the ſeſuits Do on- her Majeſty's Privy - Council, &c. 1681, 8vo. 4 
fal, b. 55» 36. Brief Apology or Defence of the Catholic Ecclefiaflical 
eit. 1612, is yet Hierarchy erected by Pope Clement VIII. &c, St 


of his per, 


denied by Bim Omers. 1601, 8vo (90). 5. Manifeftation of the 
—— Folly and bad Spirit of ſecular priefts, 1602, 4to, 
de. It is the (91). 6. 4 Decachordon of ten quodlibetical Queſtions, 
lame N &c. 1602, 4to. 7. De Peregrinatione, i 1 __ 
that tacitn 8. Anfwer to O. E. whether Papifts or Proteſtants 

8 true Catholics ; 1603, 8vo. 9g. Treatiſe of the three 


Converſions of Paganiſm to the Chriſtian Religion, 
(90) About 1603 publiſhed under the name of N. D. i. e. Nicholas 
there came out Doleman, in 3 Vols. 8vo. 1603, 1604, St Omers, 


zgainſt ris a 19. A Relation of a trial made before the King of 
— France in the year 1600, between the Biſbap of Eureux 
Notes uzon a and the Lord Pleſſis Mornay, &c. St Omers, 1604, 


Brief Apology, 8 vo. publiſhed under the initial letters N. D. 11. 4 


&, by Hum- Defence of the precedent Relation, &c. printed with 
n the Relation, &c. 12. Review of ten public diſputa- 
110. tions held within — four years, under King Edward 


and Queen Mary, concerning - the ſacrament and ſa- 
(9') This is cal- crifice of the altar; St Omers, 1604, under the name 


a libel, in an of N. D. 13. Forerunner of Belle: downfal of Pe 
TC ery, &c. 1605, 8Bvo. 14 An Anſwer to the fifth 


. % Part of the Reporti—of Sir Edward Coke, &c. St 
. . 1606, = publiſhed under the name of 4 
upon by A. C. Catholic Divine, 15. De ſacris alienis non adeundis 
— IM Queftiones dug, &c. St Omers, 1607, 8vo. 16. 
— Treatiſe tending to mitigation towards Catholic ſub- 
men, Kc. 1602, jects in England, againſt Thomas Morton (92), 1607. 


beo. 17. The Judgment of a Catholic Gentleman concern - 

: ing King James's Apology, &c. St Omers, 1608, 4to. 
(92) Afterwards 1g, Sober reckoning with 1 *.omas Morton, 1609, 4to. 
— > Diſcuſſion of Mr Barlow's Anſwer to the Judgment 


19. 
of a.Catholic Engliſhman concerning the oath of alle- 


(93) This book giznce, St Omers, 1612 (93) 20. The Liturgy of the 
being left noe acrament of the Maſi, 1620, 4to:. 21. 4 Memorial 
ute finithed at for Reformation, &c. This is probably the ſame with 
* FIR that intitaled, The High Court or Council of the Refor- 
— mation. The author is ſaid to have been twenty years 
and publithed by in compoſing it, and finiſhed it in 1596; but it was 
— Fizher- not publiſhed till ſome years after his death. At 
4 length it was republiſhed with an iatroduQtion and ſome 
animadverſions by Edward Gee, under the title of The 
PFeſuits Memorial for the intended Reformation of the 
Church of England under their fir Papiſb Prince; pub- 
liſhed from the Copy that was preſented to the late King 

James the Second. Lond. 1690, 8vo. 22. Contr 


verſiæ noſtri temporis in Epitomen reduiz MS. 
VOL. V. No. 279. 


c 


his 


Baliol- college library. 23. Parſons tranſlated from 
the Engliſh into Spaniſh : A Relation of certain Mar- 
tyrs in England; printed at Madrid, 1590, 8vo. He 
is alſb ſuppoſed to be the author of a piece intituled, 
A Declaration of the true Cauſes of the great Troublei 
preſuppoſed to be intended againſt the Realm of Englandy 
wherein the indifferent Reader will manifeſtly perceive 
by whom, and by what means, the Realm is brought 
into thoſe pretended troubles. Scene, and allewed. Annd 
MDLXXXI. An anſwer to which was wrote by Ba- 
eon (afterwards Lord Verulam) and printed in his 
Reſuſcitatio, under this title, Certain Obſervations 

a Libel publiſhed this preſent ar 15921 intituled, A 
Declaration of the true cauſes, &c. This declaration, 
containing about fifty pages in folio, was preſented to 
the editor of Lord Bacon's Works, in four folio Va- 
lumes, by the late learned Mr T. Baker, of St John's 
college in Cambridge, with the following remark. 
* This book is a virulent libel, and was looked upon to 
be ſo dangerous, I ſuppoſe, as to receive an anſwer 
from Bacon, &c. The libel he thinks was printed a- 
broad, containing too much treaſon to be publiſhed 
in England, and yet the print is Engliſh. This book, 
continues Mr Baker, was probably wrote by Parſons 
the Jeſuit ; the tile is his, and one thing runs thro” 
all his book, his affection to the Spaniſh monar- 
chy (94). 


This office had been erected ia 1588, in the view of 
ſtrengthening the Catholics by uniting them under one 
head ; and Blackwell had the office. Upon King 
James's requiring the new oath of ſupremacy, there was a 
great meeting at London of the Catholics, with Black- 
well at their head, who determined, that the oath, ac- 
cording to the plain and common underſtanding of the 
words, might, with a ſafe conſcience, be taken by the 
Romaniſts. On the contrary, Parſons, in his Anſwer to 
King James's Apology, writes, That all learned men 
agree that the oath is unlawful, as oppoſing matter of 
faith; and declares, that none can take it without peril of 
everlaſting damnation (95). The King publiſhed the oath 
of ſupremacy after the diſcovery of the gun-powder plot: 
And Parſons, we are told, ſollicited the Pope for his 
Brief againſt it, and obtained it; but before it was 
ſent into England, the Jeſuit wrote a letter hither; 
to intimate, though falſly, that he was for a mitiga- 
tion, but that the reſt were for the Pope's power a- 
gainſt the King. The letter is to this tenor: About 
* ſome four or five months ago, it was conſulted by 
* ſeven or eight of the learnedeſt divines, who gave 
* their judgment for the Pope's authority de jure : 
For if the queſtions were de fact, and not de jare, 
the reaſons for waving his authority may be couſi- 
* dered. Befides this, I have conferred about the 
* matter with Cardinal Bellarmine, and ſundry others 
* of great learning and conſcience ; and all are of opi- 
nion, that the form of the oath as it lies, is hereti- 
cal, and in no wiſe to be admitted by him that will 
not deny the Catholic faith. I have had occaſion 
twice to ſpeak with his Holineſs, firſt, in company 
with Thomas Fitzherbert, when we propoſed certain 
manners of mitigation ſaggeſted by friends, wherein 
his Holineſs anſwered, that as for any actual uſing 
cenſures againſt his Majeſty, he would not, but ra- 
ther all courteſy. But as to the authority of the ſee 
apoſtolic in the power of uſing ctnſures, he was re- 
ſalved ; and would rather loſe his head, than yield 
one jot. To the ſecond, * that ſonie 
rieſts did ſeem to incline to take the oath, he an- 
ered, He could not hold them for Catholics 

* (96). 
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his college, cloſe to chat of Cardinal Aken an the right fide. There was ſoon after a 


memory, with an inſcription too long to find a place here (x). (y) Mov, 
He was ſucceeded both as Rector of the college at Rome, and Præfect of 


Soc. Jeſo, under miflion, by Thomas Owen a Welſhman (5). 


Hiſt. 


the Engliſh 4 — 


P 


PET RE, [Sir WILLIAM] the anceſtor, and firſt founder, of a noble family in Eſſex, 
and Secretary of State to four Kings and Queens of England; was the ſon of John 
Petre [A], of Tor- newton in the pariſh of Tor- Brian, in Devonſhire (a), and born at 

ter (5), or, according to others (c), at Tor- newton, which is ſaid to have been long 


in the family (4). Being trained 


. bn learning, very probably in his native place; he 
xford, where, after having ſtudied ſome time with 


tus, Camdeni was thence ſent to Exeter-college in 
Annil. Elizabe- 00d ſucceſs, he was elected Fellow of All-Souls-college, in the year 1523 (e). He took 
2572. the degree of Bachelor of the Civil Law, July 2, 1526; and that of Doctor in the ſame 
1 faculty, January 24, 1532 (f). Next, he was made Principal of Peckwater-inn, in the 
oy Ms. foreſaid univerſity, now incorporated into Chriſt's church · college (g). He became ſoon 
after tutor to the ſon of Thomas Bolein, Earl of Wiltſhire. In which ſtation, his gen- 
Ben lle. teel perſon and behaviour being obſerved by Tho. Cromwell, he introduced him to court: 
Jres, or Worthies where he was fo much liked by King Henry VIII. that he was ſent to travel, with 
2 the allowance of a penſion (5 [BJ. Returning home an accompliſhed gentleman, with {/ Ar. cn 
' thoſe gayeties on the one hand that might adorn a court, and with thoſe abilities on the 1738 va. in, 
mr abi other that might ſupport it; he was taken into the Secretary of State's office, and made * 3. 
Latin Secretary (i). Being obſerved by Tho. Cromwell, the chief Secretary, to be a (=) Pat. 30 & 
{qe man of capacity, and intirely fit for the purpoſe, he was commiſſioned by him, with Jt Heer, Vi, 
8 others, in 1535, to make a general viſitation of all the Monaſteries in England, and to Beile e. 
— enquire into the government and behaviour of the religious of both ſexes, &c. (&) [C]. — 
Sund. Voir. In the commiſſion Dr Petre is ſtiled one of the Clerks in Chancery; and was alſo Maſter lim, x wr. 
Oxoo. lib. anf. of the Requeſts (/). Having acquitted himſelf in that employment to the King's ſatis- 
— Lawyers. faction, he not only was rewarded, in 1538 and 1539, with very large grants of Abbey- = Am 
„ Stare. Wore lands [D]. and knighted; but alſo was ſworn in 1543 of the Privy- Council, and conſti- — 
dba, y b. tuted one of the Principal Secretaries of State (m). July 6, 1544, when King Henry nt Peas. 
. — VIII. was preparing for his expedition into France, and Queen Catharine Parr was . Tom. XV. 
pry '®* conſtituted Regent of the Kingdom, Sir William Petre was appointed, among others, 
1 to direct her counſels (n) [E]. And in the ſame King's will, dated December 30, 1546, () Rymer, ib, 
(9 he is nominated one of the aſſiſtant Counſellors to his ſucceſſor, King Edward VI. (o). 
(4) Lord Her Under this young Prince, he was not only continued in the Privy Council, and in (#) Pat. 4 h.. 
5 — his office of Secretary of State; but alſo was made, in the year 1549, Treaſurer of the *7: 
Henry vill. court of Firſt-fruits for life (p); and, the year following, one of the Commiſſioners to (4) Se King 
3 treat of peace with the French at Guiſnes (q). He was alſo, in that reign, commiſſioned, in A Jor- 
Sir Will. Der. with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and others, in confidence of their ſound knowledge, to Burners hip. 
= — zealous faith, innocency of life and behaviour, and readineſs to diſpatch affairs, to puniſh — 
Vol. II. p. 2117. and correct all rectors, vicars, and other eccleſiaſt icks, as well as lay men, of what condi- 17, 14. 
: tion 
[4] Was the fon of Fohn Petre.] Antony Wood to. 5. To endeavour after recommendations from 
{n) Uti, ſopra. ſays (1), that this John Petre was a rich Tanner. But — of quality in one place, to thoſe in another; 
Mr Prince affirms on the contrary, that Sir William keeping till his gy peg with the moſt publick 
was not of mean and mechanick parentage, as fome and eminent perſons of every reſpective place. Two 
Re either ignorantly or maliciouſly ſuggeſt ; (referring things improved his Travel. An artificial and care- 
to Wood,) but of gentile and worſhipful progeni- leſs freedom, that opened others: And a natural gra- 
tors: For the name of Petre was a name of note in vity, that ſhut him up, and was more capable of ob- b. Lloyd, 5 
thoſe parts, long before Sir Wi//iam brought ſo ſerving their virtues, and eſcaping their vices (3). (4) f 1. 431, 
much luſtre and eminency to it. His grandfather [C] And ts enquire into the government and beha- 432. 
* was Jobs Petre of Tor- brian, Gent. and his father visur of the Religious of both ſexes.) They were more- 
Job Petre of the ſame place, Eſq; who, by Alice over directed, to find out all the offences of the 
© his wife, daughter of John Colin of Woodland monks and nuns; and, to this purpoſe, give them 
near adjoyning, had five Sons and three Daughters. encouragements to accuſe, both their Governors, and 
The eldeſt ſon was Sir William, of whom we are each other. To command them to exhibit their 
treating; the ſecond inherited Tor-newton ; the mortmains, evidences, and conveyances of their lands; 
third was Head-cuſtomer of the city of Exeter, a to produce their plate and money, and give an inven- (4) Lord Her- 
place of profit and repute; Richard was Chancellor tory thereof, &c. (4) dert, a5 above. 
of the church of Exeter and Archdeacon of Bucking- LD] He was not only rewarded - - - - awith very Sec allo —_— 
ham; and Robert, the youngeſt, was one of the of - large grants of Abbey-/ands.) One of the firſt grants, —_ A 
(3) Worthies, 4 . ficers of the Exchequer to Queen Elizabeth (2). was the Priory of Clattercote in the pariſh of Cleydon of Re- 
above p · 496. P Collect. 
4 [BI That he was ſent to travel, with the allew- 


ance of @ penſion.) The Penſion allowed him was 
125 J. a year: And there was a Tutor aſſigned him, 
who had been there before, and could inſtru him, 
what he ſhould ſee, where he ſhould go, what ac- 
quaintance to entertain, what exerciſe or diſcipline to 
"undergo. His Iaſtructions were, 1. That he ſhould 


keep a — of what the chiefeſt places, and the 


eminent perſons, either apart or in conventions, yield- 
ed worthy of remark and obſervation. 2. To have 
before him a map or card of every place he went to. 


3. Not to ſtay long in any one place. 4. To con- 


verſe with no Engliſhmen but Agents, Embaſſadore, 
or ſuch grave perſons as his Majeſty would direct him 


in Oxfordſhire, valued at the time of the ſuppreſſion cords, p. 131, 
at 34 J 197. 11 4 per ann.(;). Another grant, was &c. 

the manor of Ginge-Abbots, in Eſſex, part of the 
poſſeſſions of the late diſſolved Abbey of Berking in (5) 
the ſame county, with the advowſon of the rectory I 
of Ingerſton, otherwiſe called Ginge ad petram (6). 
But how much more he accumulated thereto before 
his deceaſe, may be ſeen below note [H]. (6) Dugdale's 

[E] To dire her np Being arrived to this Baronage, 5 

pitch of greatneſs, he obtained ſpecial licence to re- above, P. 415. 
tain twenty*men, beſides his own menial ſervants, 
and to give them, liveries, badges and eogniſan- 
des (7). | | 


(7) Pat. 37 Heme 
VIII. p+ . 
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tion ſoever, who ſhould deſpiſe or ſpeak evil of The Book Comm Prayer, &c. with 
power to impriſon the guilty, and load them with irons, if neceſſary, or admit them to 
bail. He was likewiſe in ſeveral other commiſſions for eccleſiaſtical affairs (r) [FJ]. So (0 Die 
ſkilful was he, in adapting himſelf to all changes [G], that he even gained Queen Mary's iow; and Ar. 
efteem and favour; to that degree, that ſhe continued him in his poſt of Principal Secre- Collar, Peerage, 
tary of State (5s). And, moreover, made him Chancellor of the Garter, in the firſt year _s | 
of her reign, with a falary of 100 marks per annum (t). He, unwilling to loſe, by the (0 Pat. 1 Mar 
reſtoration of Popery in this reign, thoſe very large eſtates, which he had raiſed out of *** - 
the ruines of the Monaſteries; took a very extraordinary method to ſecure them to him- (0 Pat. 1 Mar. | 
ſelf and his poſterity. That is, he procured a ſpecial Diſpenſation from Pope Paul IV. to * © -* 
retain them; affirming, that he was ready to employ them to ſpiritual uſes (u) [HI. (% The Ball is 
Another inſtance of his ſingular favour with Queen Mary, was, his being intruſted with —＋ 4 
an affair of ſo much conſequence, as concluding the treaty of marriage between her and 3 
Philip Archduke of Auſtria (w). And, in return for her favour, 22 vey active in zn: 
ſearching the botton of Sir Thomas Wyat's inſurre&i&72” We are likewiſe told, that he Cal. Deb. | 
was a kind of caſuiſt to her, when the church-lands went againſt her conſcience. And s. . 
that when Pope Paul III. was ſending another legate, inſtead of Cardinal Pole, whom () a. colts, 
ſhe had deſired ; he adviſed her, to forbid his ſetting foot into England, as ſhe very reſo- = bore. 
lutely did (x). Notwithſtanding, theſe deep compliances with Queen Mary's meaſures, p. Lloyd, 
he found means to ingratiate himſelf with Queen Elizabeth. He continued one of her StartSwerthies, 
Secretaries of State till 1560 (0), if not longer; and of her Privy Council *cill his death. © © 434 
In the firſt year of her reign, he was commiſſioned, with others, to take the oath of /y) See Stry;<'s 
Supremacy of all perſons enjoying any office, or place of truſt, under her. And, in the gn puter. 5, 
eighth year of her reign, he was in commiſſion with Sir Nicolas Bacon, Kat. 79- 
keeper, in conſideration of their prudence, dexterity, and integrity, in tranſacting affairs, 
to ſearch into the records at the Tower of London, Exchequer, and Rolls; in order to 
give what light they could to the Queen's embaſſadors at Bruges, then engaged in a treaty 
with Philip king of Spain, upon certain difficulties that had been ſtarted, touching matters 
relating to the Queen and her ſubjects (z). In the latter part of his life, he employed (=) A. 2 
himſelf in works of charity; particularly in becoming a benefactor to the colleges of c- © 1f5e 


Exeter 


[F] He was alſo in ſeveral other commiſſions for bridge, of the yearly value of 20 J. for which he had 

eccleſiaſtical affairs.) Namely, Feb. 10, 1550-1, in paid 453 J. 10s. The maner of Wefelands, worth 4 J. 

a commiſſion to examine, correct, and ſet forth the a year, for which he had paid 88 J. 47. The Rec- 

(3) King £4- Eccleſiaſtical Laws (8). We find him likewiſe in tory of Buttiſbury, worth 10 J. per ann. which had 
| vb, Journal, commiſſions for ſecular affairy: As, Decemb. zo, coſt him 80 J. The three laſt belonging to the mona - 
adi lupo, p · 46. 1550, in a Commiſſion for calling in the King's ſtery and nunnery at Stratford. The maner of Eſt- 

debts, &c. (9) wy - Horndon, of the yearly value of 34 J. 197. 11 4. 

(9) _ Pe 43) [G] So fhilful was be in adapting himſelf to all which had coſt him 411 J 13s. 64. The maner of 

| Sh. changes.) A man would wonder, as D. Lloyd ob- Matching, of the yearly value of 44 s. which coſt him 
| fo) State-Wor- ſerves (10), how this man made a thife to ſerve four 447. The two laſt belonging to the monaſtsry of Wal- 
| this, as above, Princes of ſuch diſtant Intereſts as King Henry, King tham.— The maner of Blunthall, worth 13 J. 7's. 4d. 
Edward. Queen Mary, Queen Elizabeth; until he per ans. which had coſt him 191 . 197. 5 4. and 

recollects the French King, who enquired of a wiſe the Rectory of Ginge-mountney, both belonging to 

man how he might govern himſelf and his kingdom? Thoby-priory ; the latter of the yearly value of 20 /. 

the wiſe man took a fair large ſheet of paper, and, in- and that had coſt him 400 marks.— Lands and tene- 

ſtead of an infinite number of precepts, which others ments in Writtle called Salmons and Borobbes, formerly 

uſe to offer on that ſubject, he only writ this word, part of the poſſeſſions of St John's Abbey in Col- 

Modus, a Mean. In King Henry's time, he obſerved cheſter, which he had got by way of exchange for the 

his humour; in King Edward's, he kept to the law; patronage of a church.— In Glauceſtenſbire, the ma- 

in Queen Mary's, he minded wholly State. affairs; and in ners of Toddenham and Sutton, belonging to Weſt- 

Queen Elizabeth's, he was religious. He moved with minſter-abbey, which he had obtain'd partly by ex- 

the firſt movers in moſt tranſactions to his apparent change and partly for money: The former worth 28 J. 

| danger, yet he had motions of his own for his real and the latter 20 J. 6s. 8 4.— In the county of De- 
ſecurity. Able he was at home, and very dexterous ven; The maner of South-Brent, late part of the re 

abroad, particularly at Boulogne: Where Monſieur venues of the monaſtery of Buckfaſt, worth 1 20 J. a 

Chatillon ſaid concerning him,“ We had gained the year; which he had obtain'd partly by way of ex- 

falt 200,000 crowns without hoſtages, had it not change for other lands, as well as in reward of his 

*« been for the man that ſaid nothing; meaning ſervices to King Henry the Eighth.— The maner of 

Secretary Petre.—— Neither was he better at keeping Churcheſtow, belonging to the ſame monaſtery, of the 

his own counſel, than at diſcovering other mens; as yearly of 42/. which he had in exchange for the 

appeared by the intelligence he had, that the Empe- maner of Helden in Eſſex and a ſum of money.—And 

ror had ſent ſhips to tranſport the Lady Mary into Ger- the ReQtory of Brent, appropriated to the ſaid mona- 

| many, in caſe the King [Edward VI.] would not al- ſtery, worth 20 J. per ann. for which he had paid 
low her the practice of her religion (though three men 400 /.—— All thoſe poſſeſſions the Pope confirmed to 
knew not that deſign in the German court) whereupon him, and his heirs pro potiori cautels ; - - - - & fingu- 

he fetched her to Leez, in Eſſex; and thence, under las wenditiones, camceſlones, & donationes predifas 3 

the notion of preparing for ſea-matters, he ſent over nec receptiones, ac pofſeionum adeptiones, & reten- 

five thouſand pounds to relieve the Proteſtants.” tiones - - - - audtoritate Apoftalica perpetus approbamus 

LH] He procured @ ſpecial Diſpenſation from Pope & confirmamus; ac illis perpetue & inviolabilis fir- 

| Paul IV. to retain them) The eſtates ſpecified in mitatis robur adjicimus : Supplentes omnes & fingulor, 
that Bull, are: In the county of E/ex; The ma- tam juris quam Facti etiam, de neceſſitate exprimendos 

ner of Ingatſtone, and advowſon of the Church, of defe&us, fi gui forſas intervenerint, in eiſdem; ac de- 

the yearly value of 46 J. which had colt him 849 J. cernentes illa perpetus abſque conſcientiæ ſerupulo invis- 

12 . 6 4. and formerly belonged to Barking nunnery. labiliter ſubſiſors: as the words of the Bull are. He 
The maner of Hauley Barnes, belonging to the ſame abſolves Sir William, at the ſame time, from all ex- 

nunnery, which had coſt him 133/. 6. 8 4. The communications and cenſures upon account of the pre- 

maner of Crowden, belonging to the biſhopric of Lon- miſſes: and forbids all Biſhops, Chapters, Abbots, 

' don, given him by King Henry the Eighth, and &c. to moleſt, or diſturb him, upon pain of excommu- 

worth 8 J. 165. 8 4. per ann. The maner of Cow- nication. 0 
bas | FF 11 
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(s) Idem, p. 18; 
— 187. and 


0 b. Hoya, as 
| above, p. 430. 


11) Wood. 
i. & A. tiq. 
ut ſupra, p. 94+ 


(ra) J. Stow's 
Annales, &c. 
edit, 1605, 4to. 


5. 1135. 


(1 4) See Ar, 
Collins, as at ove, 


p» 185, 186. 


(74) Inq. poſt 
mort. 14 Eliz. 
29 May, No. 40. 


() Wood, Ath. 
edit. 1721, Vol. 
II. col. 807. 


(6) This is the 
account given by 
bim ſeit in his 
Will. 


(e) bid. This 
brother of his 
dyed Octob. 18, 
1649, and was 
buried in Loth - 
bury- church, 
London. 


(4) Wood, Ath. 
ubi ſupra, 


(e) See Dr 
Ward's Lives of 
the Profeſſors of 
Greſham- college. 
Lond. fol. 174c, 
Po» 218. 


(f) Ruſhworth's 

il or. Collect. 
Part iv. Vol. 
II. p. 1112. or 
Val. VII. of the 
lat edition. 


(1) Ach. ut ſup. 
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Exeter add All,Souls [1], where he had received his education ; and in founding alms: 
houſes at Ingatſtone[K], He alſo left in his will ſeveral legacies to the poor [LI. At 
length, after haviag been Secretary, and of the Privy Council to four Kings and Queens 


e, of England z and ſeven times Embaſſador in foreign parts; he dyed January 13, 1571-2, 


and was buried in a ne iſle of the church at Ingatſtone (a). The eſtate he left was 
conſiderable [M]]. He was married twice[N]. With regard to his character; he is faid 
to have been a man of pregnant wit z of approved wiſdom, and exquiſite learning (5). 
His capacity was contemplative, and his genius active; obſerving, rather than reading; 
with his eye more on men, than books; ſtudying behaviour, rather than notion; to be 
accompliſhed, rather than knowing; and not to err in the main, rather than to be ex- 
cellent in circurfiſtance (c). . 


[1] In becoming a benefafor to the colleges of Exe- Butteſbury. And other large eſtates that were not 
ter and All: fouls f In the year 1566, he Tele upon maners; in Ginge-mountney, Billerica, Ingatſtone, 
Exeter college a yearly revenue of Ninety-one pounds Stock, Butſbury, Ramſdens, Downham, Runwell, 
eight ſhellings and ten pence half-periny, for the main- Ginge-Margaret, Ingrave, &c.— Great acquifitions 
tenauce of ſeven Scholars, out of the counties of De- for one man; the name of Petr not occurring be- 
ven, Somerſet, Dorſet, Oxford, and Eſſex. And be- fore in the Inquifitions poſt mortem, at leaſt in the coun- 
queathed alſo forty poands by will to the college. He ty of Eſſex. | | 
moreover procured for it new Statutes To All- LV] He was married twice] His firſt Lady, was 
ſouls college, he gave a piece of ground, adjoining Gertrude daughter of Sir John Tirrel of Warley in 
thereto (11). | in Eſſex; by whom he had two daughters, Elizabeth, 
[K] And in founding Alm: houſes at Ingatſione.) married to John Goſtwick, Eſq; and Dorothy married 
He built there ten Alms-houſes, for twenty poor to Nicholas Wadham, of Merrifield in Somerſetſhire, 
ople, ten within the houſe, and ten without the Eſq; the joint founders of Wadbam-college in Oxford. 
houſe; having every one two pence a day, a winter- She dyed May 28th, 1541.—Sir William's ſecond 
wn, and two loads of wood; and, among them, Lady was Anne, daughter of Sir William Browne, 
ecding ſor ſix cows winter and ſummer, and a Chap- Knt. and widow of John Tirrel of Heron-place in 
lain to read prayers to them daily (1 2). ” Eſſex, Eſq; by whom he had two daughters; and 
[LI He alſo left in his will ſeveral legacies to the his only Son 10 HN; who, July 21, 1603, was 
poor ] He bequeathed to the pooreſt Inhabitants of the created Baron Petre of Writtle in Eſſex; and dyed 11 
ſeveral pariſhes where he had eftates, cenſiderable le- Octob. 1613. His ſuceeſſors in that dignity have 
gacies, regard being had to the difference of times. been, 1. Wilkam, his ſon, who dyed 5 May, 1627. 
Ard, in particular, he left 20 J. to the poor priſonersin 2. Robert, who dyed 23 October, 1637. 3. Wit: 
London and Southwark, and the like ſum to the poor /iam, that dyed in the Tower 5 January, 1683-4. 
in the !.&pitals there (13). 4. John, his next brother, ſucceeding ; dyed unmar- 
LMI The eflate he left was very confiderable.) It ried in 1684. And was ſucceeded by the next bro- 
appears from the Inquifitioos poſt mortem (14), that ther, 5. Thomas, who dyed 4 June 1707, 6. His 
(beſides the eſtates he was poſſeſs d of in other coun- only ſon Robert, dying of the ſmall-pox, 22 March, 
ties, and for which ſee note [H]) he had in EM; 1712-13, left his lady big with child ; who, the 3d 
the maners of Crondon, Ginge at Stone, Hanley, of June following, was delivered of, 7. Robert, the 
Bayhouſe, Writtle and Boytons, Chiggenhall, Cran- late Lord Petre. He married, on the 2d of May, 1732, 
nam, Ingrave, great Bromfords, 'Thurrocks and Pown-. Lady Anna-Maria Ratcliffe, daughter of James late 
chins, Eſthorndon, Bacons, Maſhbury, Matching, Earl of Derwentwater; and dying in july 17424 
Ginge Margaret, Freern, Cowbridge in Great Burſted, hath left iſſue by her, 8. an only ſon, named 7 
Blunts. walls; the Rectories of Ginge Mountney, and Edward, born in 1742. | C 


PETTY [Sir WiL:Liam], a man of very great capaci*tes, uncommon ingenuity, 
and a ſignal example of what induſtry, with a concurrence of happy circumſtances, can 
accompliſh ; was the eldeſt ſon of Antony Petty a Clothier, and horn at Romſey in Ham- 
ſhire, on the 16th of May, 1623. While he was very young, he took great delight in 
converſing with artificers, as ſmiths, carpenters, and joiners, and imitating their ſeveral 
trades, which he performed very dexterouſly at twelve years of age. At that time, he 
went to the Grammar- ſchool in his native place (a): and, at the full of age of fifteen 
years, had obtained the Latin, Greek, and French tongues, the whole body of common 
arithmetick, the practical geometry and aſtronomy conduceing to navigation, dialling, &c. 
with the knowledge of ſeveral mechanicall, mathematical trades. After this he went to the 
univerſity of Caen in Normandy FA]; and, upon his return to England, was prefer'd in the 
King's navy, where at the age of twenty years he had gotten up about threeſcore pounds, 
with as much mathematicks, as any one of his age was knowne to have had (5).“ With 
this money, upon the breaking out of the civil wars in 1643, he went, for his further 
improvement, into the Netherlands and France for three years; and having vigorouſly 
purſued his ſtudies, eſpecially that of medicine, at Utrecht, Leyden, Amſterdam, and 
Paris, he returned home to Romſey ; and brought with him his brother Antony, whom 
he had bred up, with about ten pounds more than he carried out of England (c). While 
he was at Paris, he ſtudied anatomy, and read Veſalius with Mr Tho. Hobbes, then 
reſiding there, who was ready upon all occaſions to forward his pregnant genius (4). By 
what notice he takes of the improvement of his money, tis probable, that he maintained 
himſelf by traffic while abroad (e). Upon the ſixth of March, 1647, a patent was 
granted him by the Parliament for 17 years, to teach his art of double writing (f) [9]: 

n 


[4] He went to the univerſity of Caen in Normandy.) lib. There is invented an inſlrument of ſmall bulke 
Mr Wood adds, that, with a little ſtock of Mer- and price, eaſily made, and very durable, whereby 
* chandizing which he then improved, he maintained * any man, even at the firſt fight and handling, may 
* himſelf there, learning the French tongue, and at 18 * write o reſembling copies of the ſame thing at once, 
« years of age the arts and mathematics (1). © as ſerviceably and as faſt (allowing two lines upon 

[B] To teach hi: art of double writing.) He gives each page for ſetting the inſtruments) as by the ordi- 
the following account of it, in his Ad vice to Mr Hart- * nary way; of what nature, or in what character, 
2 ' * ; er 
* | | 


| P:2 jT iT. Ft; 
In 1648 he publiſhed, © Advice to Mr Samuel Hartlib, for the advancement of ſome par- 
ticular Parts of Learning [C]: which ſhews the extenſiveneſs of his mind and knowledge. 
Being a man reſolved to puſh his fortune, he ſided with the predominant party in the 
kingdom; and going to Oxford at the time the Loyaliſts were ejected by the parliamen- 
tary Viſitors, proſecuted the ſtudy of Phyſic there, and taught the young ſcholars Ana- 


comy 


© or what matter ſoever, as paper, parchment, a book, and feaſible. 7. That they be not only taught to 
* &c. the ſaid writing, &c. ought to be made- upon. write according to our common way, but alſo to write 
The uſe heteof will be very great to lawyers and ſwiftly, and in real characters; as likewiſe the dexterous 
ſcriveners, for making of indentures, and all kinde uſe of the inſtrument for writing many copies of the 
of counterparts; to merchants, intelligencers, regiſ- ſame thing at once. 8. That the artificial memory be 
ters, ſecretaries, clarkes, &c for copying of letters, 2 upon; and if the precepts thereof be not too 
accompts, invoices, entering of warrants, and other far above childrens capacities, we conceive it not im- 
records: to Scholars for tranſcribing of rare manu- proper for them to learn that alſo. 9. That in no 
ſcripts, and preſerving originals from falſification, caſe the art of drawing and deſigning be omitted, to 
and other injuries of time. It leſſeneth the labour of what courſe of life ſoever theſe children are to be ap- 
examination, ſerveth to diſcover forgeries and ſur- plied ; ſince the uſe thereof for ex preſſing the conceptions 
reptitious copies, and to the ttanſacting of all buſi- of the mind, ſeems to be little inferiour to that of writing, 
neſſes of writing, as with eaſe and ſpeed, ſo with and in many caſes performs what by words is impoſſible. 
privacy allo.” . 10. That the elements of arithmetic and geometry 
[C] Advice to Mr Hartlib, for the advancement of be all ſtudied, being not only of great and frequent uſe 
ſeme particular parts of learning] The deſign of in all human affairs; but alſo ſure guides and helps to 
this work, (which is comprized in four ſheets, 4to.) is reaſon, and eſpecial remedies for a volatile and un- 
the Advancement of reall learning in general, but par- ſteady mind. 11. That effectual courſes be taken to 
ticularly the Education of Youth, Mathematics, Phy- try the abilities of the bodies and minds of children, 
fic, and concerning the Hiſtory of Art and Nature, the ſtrength of their memory, inclination of their af- 
with ſome more ſerious ones concerning an office of fections either to vice or virtue, and to which of them 
Publick Addreſſe. To that end, the means he in particular ; and withall to alter what is bad in 
propoſes are, firſt, to get Labourers together: Then, them, and increaſe, and improve what is „ap- 
to ſee what is well and ſufficiently done already ; by plying all, whether good or bad, to the inconve- 
perufing all books, and taking notice of all mechanical niency, and moſt advantage. 12. That ſuch as ſhall 
inventions. For which there muſt be appointed ab/e have need to learn foreign languages, (the uſe whereof 
Readers of all ſuch Books; and every book muſt be would be much leſſened, were the real and common 
read by two ſeverall perſons apart; to prevent miſ- characters brought into practice) may be taught them 
takes. Out of ail theſe Books, one Book or great worke by incomparably more eaſy ways than are now uſual. 
may be made, though conſiſting of many volumes; 13. That no ignoble, unneceſſary or condemned 
with proper indices, or tables, for the ready finding, of learning be taught in thoſe houſes of education; fo 
remembring, and well underſtanding all things con- that if any man ſhall vainly fall upon them, he him- 
tained in theſe books. Next, the able men in every ſelf only may be blamed. 14. That ſuch as have any 
reſpective faculty; two or three under one another in natural ability and fitneſs to muſic, be encouraged and 
each faculty; muſt be ſet apart, to drive them on inſtructed therein. 15. That all children, though of 
further with ſufficient maintenance and encouragement the higheſt rank, be taught ſome gentile manufacture in 
for the ſame. their minority, ſuch as theſe, turning of curious figures, 
He then lays down the following rules. 1. That making mathematical inſtruments, dials, and how to 
there be inſtituted Ergaſtula Literaria, literary work- uſe them in aſtronomical obſervations; making watches, 
houſes, where children may be taught as well to do and other trochilic motions ; limning and painting on 
ſomething toward their living, as to read and write. glaſs or in oyl colours; graving, etching, carving, em- 
2. That the buſineſs of education be not, as now, boſſing and molding in ſundry matters; the lapidary's 
committed to the worſt and unworthieſt of men; but art in knowing, cutting and ſetting jewels; grinding 
that it be ſeriouſly ſtudied and practiſed by the beſt and of glaſſes dioptrical and catoptrical ; botanics and gar- 
ableſt perſons. 3. ' hat all children above ſeven years dening; making muſical inſtruments ; navarchy, and 
old may be preſented to this kind of education, none making models for building and rigging of ſhips ; ar- 
being to be excluded by reaſon of the poverty and un - chitecture, and making models for houſes ; the confec- 
ability of their parents; for hereby it hath come to tioner's, perfumer's, or dier's arts; chemiſtry, reſin- 
aſs, that many are now holding the plow, which might ing metals, and counterfeiting jewels ; anatomy, mak- 
he been fit to ſteer the ſtate. Wherefore let ſuch ing ſkeletons, and excarnating bowels ; making mariners 
peor children be imployed on works, whereby they ccompaſſes,. globes, and other magnetic devices. . Of 
may earn their living, equal to their ſtrength and un- which he ſhews the great benefit in eight inſtances. . . . 
derſtanding, and ſuch as they may perform, as well as In the next place, for the advancement of all mechani- 
elder and abler perſons, viz. attending engines, &c. call arts and manufactures, he wiſhes that there were 
And if they cannot get their whole living, and their ereQed a Gymnaſium Mechanicum, or a college of Tradeſ- 
Parents can contribute nothing at all to make it up, let men, (or, for more expedition, untill ſuch place could 
them ſtay ſomewhat the longer in the work-houſe. be built, that the moſt convenient houſes for ſuch a 
4. That ſince few children have need of reading, be- purpoſe, might be either bought or hired,) wherein 
fore they know, or can be acquainted with the things One at leaſt of every trade, (but the prime, moſt inge- 
they read ot; or of writing, before their thoughts are nious workman, the moſt defirous to improve his art) 
worth the recording, or they are able to put them into might be allowed a handſome dwelling rent free; 
any form, (which we call inditing ;) much leſs of which, with the credit of being admitted into this ſo- 
learning languages, when there are books enough for ciety, and the quick ſale which certainly they would 
their preſent uſe in their awn mother-tongue; our have of their commodities, when all men would repair 
opinion is, that thoſe things being withall ſomewhat thither, as to a market of rare and exquiſite pieces of 
above their capacity, as being to be attained by judg- workmanſhip, would be a ſufficient motive to attract the 
ment, which is the weakeſt in children, be deferred a very ableſt Mechanicks...... Within the walls of 
while, and others more needful for them, ſuch as are this Gymnafium or college, ſhould be a Neſecomium Aca- 
in the order of natur before theſe aforementioned, and demicum, according to the moſt exact and perfect idea 
are attainable by the help of memory, which is either thereof; a compleat Theatrum Botanicum ; ſtalls and 
moſt ſtrong, or unpreoccupied in children, be ſtudied cages for all ſtrange beaſts and birds, with ponds and 
before them. We wiſh therefore, that the Educands conſervatories for all exotic fiſhes... ... . Laſtly he re- 
be taught tb obſerve and remember all ſenſible objects commends the compiling of a work, whoſe title might 
and actions, whether they be natural or artificial, which juſtly be Vellus aureum, five Facultatum lucriferarum De- 
the Educators muſt, upon all occaſions, expound unto ſcriptio magna ; wherein all the practiſed ways of ger- 
them. 5. That they uſe ſuch exerciſes, whether in ting a ſubſiſtence, and whereby men raiſe their fortunes 
work or for recreation, as tend to the health, agility, may be at large declared.” . . . But all that he pro- 
and ſtrength of their bodies. 6. That they be taught jected hath been fince performed by our many ingenious 
to read by much more compendious means than are Artiſts; and the latter article, in particular by Mr 
in common uſe; which is a thing certainly very eaſy Chambers in his Dictionary, &c. 
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6) Idem Fafti, 
ol. II. col. 90. 
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tomy and Chymiſtry, to his and their great benefit. He became alſo Deputy- Profeſſor of 
Anatomy to Dr Thomas Clayton, who had an inſurmountable averſion to the fight of a 
mangled corps (g). March the yth, 1649, be was created Doctor of Phyſic, by virtue 
of a diſpenſation from the Delegates of the univerſity, who had received ſufficient teſti- 
mony of his rare qualities and gifts from Lieutenant-colonel Kelſey, Deputy-governor of 
Oxford-garriſon (5). The ſame year, or the next, he was made Fellow of Braſen-noſe- 
college, in the room of Nath. Hoyle, B. D. (i) at which time he was one of the Society 
engaged in cultivating natural knowledge, and the new philoſophy, who often met at his 


Athen. ut fopr. chambers. June the 25th, 1650, he was admitted a candidate of the College of Phyſi- 
(+) Dr Ward, as Clans in London (t): and, in December following, was one of the perſons chiefly con- 
above, p. 218. cerned in recovering Anne Greene [D], who had been executed at Oxford the 14th of that 


(1) Wood, Ach. 


month, for the ſuppoſed murther of her baſtard-child ; after ſhe had been brought into a 
private houſe, to be anatomized (I). January 1, 1650-51, he was unanimouſly elected 
Anatomy- Profeſſor at Oxford, in the room of Dr Clayton, who had refigned in his 


(*) Wood, Ath. favour (m). And, the 7th of February following, was choſen Mufic-Profefſor in Gre- 


Hiſt. & Antiq. 


(*) Dr Ward, a» Ted him to go for Ireland, he landed at Waterford September the 1oth that year. 


e) Theſe parti- 


culars are given 


ſham-college, which place he obtained by the intereſt of his friend Captain John Graunt 
(n) [E]. By theſe preferments, in the year 1652, according to his own account, he had 
improved his ſtock to four hundred pounds z and having an hundred pounds more advan- 
He 
was ſent thither in the quality of Phyſician to the army, with an allowance of 20 ſhillings 
a day; and was likewiſe Phyſician to three Lord-Lieutenants ſucceſſively, Lambert, 
Fleetwood, and Henry Cromwell; in which poſt he continued 'till June 1659, and 
gained by his practice about four hundred pounds a year above his pay. In the year 
1654, perceiving that the admeaſurements of the lands forfeited by the rebellion there 
in 1641, and intended for the ſatisfaction of the ſoldiers, who had ſuppreſſed it, were 
moſt inſufficiently managed, he obtained a contract, dated the eleventh of De- 
cember that year, for making the ſaid admeaſurements, by which he gained about 
nine thouſand pounds, and fix hundred pounds more for directing an after-ſurvey of the 
adventurers lands [F]. Theſe ſums, together with what he had gotten by his other em- 
ployments, (particularly 8001. for two years ſalary, as clerk of the council) raiſed him 
an eſtate of thirteen thouſand pounds, at a time when as much land was bought for ten 
ſhillings in ready money, as would yield ten ſhillings a year rent, above his majeſty's 
quit-rents, in 1685, the year in which his will is dated. Part of this money he imployed 
in ſoldiers debentures, and part of it in purchaſing the earl of Arundel's houſe and gardens 
in Lothbury in the city of London. The debentures, for which, as he ſays, he gave 
above the market-price, were again diſpoſed of in buying lands in Ireland (o), to the 
amount of ten thouſand pounds a year. But he loſt atrerwards a conſiderable part of it, 
by the court of innocents [G], in 1663 3 and the buildings he had erected on the garden 
ground in Lothbury, called Token-houſe, were for the moſt part deſtroyed by the fire of 
London. July 14, 1655, he was admitted a Fellow of the college of Phyſicians. He 
was likewiſe one of the commiſſioners for ſetting out the lands in Ireland. to the army, 
after they were ſurveyed; and clerk of the Council there; as alſo Secretary to the lord 
Lieutenant, Henry Cromwell, by whoſe intereſt in 1658 he was elected one of the burgeſſes 
for Weſt-Low in Cornwall, to ſerve in the parliament of Richard Cromwell, which met 
at Weſtminſter the 27th of January that year. In this parliament, on the 25th of March 
following 
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[D] Was one of the perſons chiefly concerned in re- 


[F ] For directing an after-ſurvey of the adventu- 
covering Anne Greene, &c.] The other phyſicians con- 


rers land.] He was allowed twenty ſhillings a day 


2) See Dr Der- written by Dr Ralph Bathurſt (2). 
's Phyfico- were written by 

Theology, edit. 

1716, p. 157. 


cerned in that wonderful recovery, were, Mr Thomas 
Willis of Chriſt- church, Mr Bathurft of Trinity col- 
lege, and Mr Clerke of Magdalen college. A curious 
account of it was publiſhed at the time, intituled, 
* Newes from the Or a true and exact Narra- 
tion of the miraculous deliverance of Anne Greene, 
© who being executed at Oxford Dec. 14, 1650. after- 
* wards revived ; and by the care of certain Phyfi- 
* tians there, is now perfectly recovered. Together 
* with the manner of her 8 the particular 
© meanes uſed for her recovery. ritten by a Scholler 
* m Oxford, for the ſatisfaction of a friend, who de- 
* fired to be informed concerning the truth of the 
* bufinefle. Whereunto are prefixed certain Poems, 
* caſually written upon that ſubject.. Oxford, 1651. 
4to. in three ſheets and a half. Suppoſed to have been 
me of the Poems 
oſeph Williamſon, George Davenant, 
and Henry Davenant, all three of Queen's-college ; 
Robert Sharrock of New college: Chriſtopher Wren, 
Gentleman-commoner of Wadham college, &c.—Seve- 
ral inſtances there have been, of perſons recovered to 
life after execation : but none after having hung ſo long, 
and been fo mifuſed and ſtamp'd upon, as this Anne 
Greene was. 

II Capt. Jabs Graunt.) See an Account of this 


. account, = 


for the ſurvey ; and, entering upon it in December 
1654, compleated it m about ten months time, with 
that exactneſs, that there was no eſtate to the value of 
fixty pounds a year, but he exactly ſhewed it to its true 
value, and made maps of all that he had done. Thoſe 
that he employed for the Geometrical part, were ordi- 
nary perſons, that circumambulated with their box and 
needle, not knowing what they did, but He knew well 
how to make uſe of their labours. This ſurvey was 
but a ſingle proof of the great elevation of his genius, 
which like a meteor moved above the ſphere. 


A. Wood, from whom we have this account (3), adds, (3) Athen. * 
that by this employment he obtained an eſtate in Ireland 


worth about 10000 J. per a. and that after it was re- 
duced by the court of innocents to 5 or 6000 /. yearly, 
he could from Mount-Mangorton in Kerry behold 


5 ooo acres of his own land. But Dr Ward obſerves (5) Reflefiou 
ſons and Thing 


(4), that inſtead of fifty thouſand, it ſhould perhaps 
have been fifteen thouſand, the number he was faid by 
his accuſers to have, as he tells us himſelf (5). 

[G] By the court of innacents.] This was a Court 
erected at Dublin in 1662, to determine what perſons 
were nocent or innocent; i. e. had been engaged, or 
not, in the grand Iriſh Rebellion in 1641, and 
whoſe eftates had been declared forfeited upon that 


learned man, above, in the article GRAUNT 


(Joun). 


LI He 


: 


PETTY. 
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following, he was im by Sir Hierome Sankey{H], for miſmanagement in the 
diſtributions and allotments of the Iriſh lands, with other offences relating to that affair. 

The charge was general, and Dr Petty being then in Ireland, many of the long robe were 

againſt receiving of it, till it was digeſted into particulars ; but at laſt it was reſolved, he 

ſhould be ſummoned to attend the houſe that day a month. However he came over ſooner, 

and appearing in the houſe the 19th of April, anſwered to the charge on the 21ſt, to whom 

Sir Hierome replied. Upon this the matter being adjourned, and that parliament ſud- 

denly diſſolved the day following, it was not brought to any iſſue [I J. Soon after Dr Petty 

went back to Ireland, where meaſures were taken in order to proſecute him, and he was 

removed from his publick employments ; though the Lord Lieutenant till continued his 

good opinion of him [X J. In the ſame year 1659, he was one of the Rota club, which uſed 

to meet at Miles's coffee-houſe in New-palace-yard, Weſtminſter, among whom were 

Mr James Harrington, Henry Nevill, Charles Wolſeley, Eſquires, Major John Wild- 

man, and others [L]. This club laſted 'till the 2 1ſt of February that year. But before 

they broke up, Dr Petty went again into Ireland, where he continued 'till the Reſtora- 

tion; and then returning into England, was introduced to King Charles II. to whom 

ſuch a genius could not fail of being acceptable. The 8th of March that year, he reſigned /p) bt wad, 
his Profeſſorſhip in Greſham-college (p); and on the 19th of the ſame month, he was e. 
made one of the Commiſſioners of the Court of Claims . April the 11th, 1661, he 
received the honour of knighthood z and, according to ſome, was ambitious of being of Ireland, 
created Earl of Kilmore in Ireland; but the fear of drawing upon himſelf roo much envy, OE 77 
made him decline it (q). He alſo obtained of his Majeſty, about the time of his being (x) Wood, Ach. 
knighted, a new patent, by which he was conſtituted Surveyor-General of Ireland (r). And 

the ſame year he was choſen member of the Iriſh Parliament for Eniſcorchy. By the Act of 6) br ward, = 
Settlement in 1662, all the forfeited lands which had been ſet out to him, and of which he had e. 

been poſſeſſed May 7, 1659, were confirmed to him; and, in virtue thereof, he had ſ-ven, and + „ Peer- 
his lady two, grants of lands by letters patent P. In 1663, he was continued a Fellow of the 4+ of Ireland, 
College of Phyſicians by their new charter (5) : and by the charter of the Royal Society ap- 
pointed one of their firſt Council; being then eſteemed the chief perſon among them to ad- () Dr Goodali's 
vance experimental philoſophy and mechanics. About that time he was much talked of for Sn hs 


of 
his new invention of a double-bottomed ſhip I A ], to fail againſt wind and tide ; which in <a eat . 


July ** 


Lodge's Peer- 


(6) Wood, Ath. 


[IH] He was impeached by Sir Hierome Sankey.) The 
articles exhibited againſt him, were, 1. That he the 
ſaid Dr Petty had received great bribes. 2. That he 
had made a trade of buying Debentures in vaſt num- 
bers, againſt the ſtatute. 3. That he had gotten vaſt 
ſums of money, and ſcopes of land, by fraud. 4 That 
he had uſed many foul practices, as Surveyor and Com- 
miſſioner, for ſetting out lands. 5. That he and his 
fellow-commiſhoners had placed ſome Debentures in 
better places than they could claim, denying right 
to others. 6. That he and his fellow-commiſhoners 
had totally diſpoſed of the Army's ſecurity ; the debt 
ſtill remaining chargeable on the State (6). 

[1] It wwas not brought to any iſſue.) Henry Crom- 
well Eſq; then Lord Lieutenant, wrote upon that 
occaſion, the following letter, in his favour, to John 

Thurloe Principal Secretarie of State. Sir, I have 
_ © heretofore told you my thoughts of Dr Petty, and 
am ſtill of the ſame opinion; and if Sir Hierom 
Sankey doe not run him down with numbers and noiſe 
of adventurers, and ſuch other like concerned per- 
ſons, I believe the parliament will finde him, as I 
have repreſented. He has curiouſly deceived mee 
theſe foure yeares, if he be a knave. I am ſure the 
juntoes of them, who are moſt buſie, are not men of 
the quietteſt temper, I doe not expect you will 
have leizure, or ſee cauſe, to appeare much for him ; 
wherefore this is onely to let you underſtand my 
preſent thoughts of him. The aQiveneſs of Rob. 
Reynolds, and others, in this buſines, ſhews, that 
Petty is not the onely marke aimed at. But God's 
will be done in all thin Pray let not the bufines 
of my coming over wholy die, though it ſlumber for 
a while. It would be for the conveniency of my 
own affairs to know, whether it be probable, I may 
make a ſtep over this ſummer. As for things here, [ 
© referr you to the bearer for the accompt of them, 
and remane | 


* Your very affeQionat and humble ſervant 
April 11, 
1659. H. Cromwell (7). 


IXI „' the Lord Lieutenant frill continued his good 
opinion of him.] That appears, from a letter written 
by the Lord Lieatenant in his behalf, to a on, 
whoſe name is not mentioned, and brought by the 
Doctor himſelf, upon his return again ſhortly after into 
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England. * Sir, The bearer, Dr Petty, hath been my 
Secretary, and clerk of the council}, here in Ireland; 
and is one, whom I have known to be an honeft and 
ingenious man. He is like to fall into ſome trouble 
from ſome, who envy him. I defire you to be ac- 
quainted with him, and to aſſiſt him, wherein he ſhall 
reaſonably defire it. Great endeavours have been uſed 
to begert prejudices againſt him; but when you ſpeak 
with him, he will appear otherwiſe. You cannot but 
take notice of my own condition. I wiſh you would 
adviſe this bearer concerning my own affairs. You 
may ſay any thing ſafely to him. I wiſh I had been 
able formerly to have merited the favour, I now defire 
from you. Altho' I ever really was, and ſee no reaſon, 
why I ſhould ever be otherwiſe than, 


Your, &c. 
. e. 8). 


[L) Major Jobs Wildman, and others. ] Their 
ſcheme was, that all magiſtrates, and officers of ſtate, 
ſhould be choſen by ballotting, and the time for hold- 
ing their places limited ; that a certain number of the 
members of parliament ſhould be annually changed 
by 8 &c. See the works of James Harring- 
ton, Efq; 

411 His new invention of a double-bottomed fbip.] 
The _ Author of the Hiftory of the Royal Society, 
judiciouſly obſerves— (9); It was the moſt confider- 
* able experiment, that has been made in this age of 
* experiments ; if either we regard the great of 
* of the work, or the wonderful change it was likely 
to make in navigation, or the great ſucceſs to which 
this firſt a t was arriv'd. h it was at firſt 
confronted with the doubts and objections of moſt 
* ſeamen of our nation, yet it ſoon confuted them X_ 
© experience. It appear d very much to excel 
other forms of ſhips, in ſayling, in in ſe- 
* curity, and many other ſuch ts.” .. . . The 
Doubts and Obje#ions hinted at by Dr Sprat, are more 
fully explained by A. Wood, in the following words 
- + - + * In July 1663, when firſt the ſhip adventur'd 
from Dublin to Holy-head, the ſtay' d there man 
days before her return, and twas pleaſant to | 


June, 1659. 


* how her Adverſaries inſulted, and having firſt eſta- 
* bliſhed the concluſion, that ſhe was caft away, did 
« afterwards diſcourſes the ſeveral neceflities why it 


(et) Wood, Ath. 
ut fupra, col. 
09. 


() Dr Ward, as 
above, p. 222. 


(10) Weod, Ath. 
ut ſupra, col, 
308. 


One of theſe 
defects was, that 
though againſt 
wind and tide it 
performed won- 
ders, yet before 
the wind it was 
a meer ſlug, 


PE TL 


July following made one very ſucceſsful voyage from Dublin to Holyhead, and back 
expectation of moſt perſons, who thought it an impracticable ex- 
it had the misfortune to be loſt in 4 violent ſtorm. 


again, contrary to the 
But in a ſecond v 


N * "i , * * 
= : 


T v. 


riment. 
He preſented a model of this ſkip to the Royal Society, which is yet preſerved in their 
repoſitory, And about the year 1665 he communicated to them A diſcourſe about the 


building of ſhips, contained in a quire of paper of his own writing ; which the Lord 


Brouncker, Preſident of the Society, .took into his own poſſeſſion, and kept it for many 
years, ſaying it was too great a ſecret of ſtate to be commonly peruſed (2). He was the 
author of many other uſeful inventions, ſeveral of which were laid before the Royal 
Society, whoſe inſtitution he very diligently promoted, and was often choſen one of their 
council (u) It is almoſt incredible, that a man of ſo active and buſy a genius ſhould find 
leiſure for making of books; yet he was author of ſeveral things that required time and 
application, as appears by the liſt of them given below VJ. The moſt curious of them 


* ſhould be ſo. Some faid it was impoſſible her maſt 
could be ſufficiently planted againſt a ftrong gale, 
others ſaid ſhe was gone to land at O Brafile, &c. 
But her return in triumph with thoſe viſible advan- 
tages above other veſſels, did check the deriſion of 
ſome, and becalm'd the violence of others, the firit 
point having been clearly gain'd that ſhe could bear 
the ſeas. She then turn'd in againſt wind and tide 
into the narrow harbour of Holyhead, amongſt the 
rocks and ſhips, with ſach dexterity, as many ancient 
ſeamen did then confeſs they had never ſeen the like. 
About the ſame time, Thomas Earl of Offory, and 
other perſons of honour were embarked in her, and 
drove to and again within the Bar near Dublin. It 
thea blew very hard, inſomuch that a ſmall Holland 
veſlel, famous for being a good ſailor, which ſet ſail 
with her, was in appearance looked upon as over-ſet, 
while ſhe inclined not above half a foot more to one 
fide than another, ſo that it was truly then called, 
The Pad of the Sea. But at length, in its recurn 
home from a certain voyage (10), as Dr Sprat goes 
on, it was deſtroyed by a common fate, and by tuch 
a dreadſul tempeſt, as overwhelm'd a great fleet the 
ame night; ſo that the antient fabricks of ſhips have 
no reaſon to triumph over that new model, when of 
threeſcore and ten fail, that were in the ſame ſtorm, 
there was not one eſcap'd to bring the news.” 

Thus theſe two writers concur in trumpeting the 
raiſes of this extraordinary invention: but here they 
cave it, and by that means leave their readers under 
an anxious uneaſineſs to know what became of it after- 


wards, ſince no veſſels of this new fabric are to be ſeen. 


at preſent We ſha'l therefore fully ſatisfy ſo reaſona- 
ble a curioſity by the following account. 
Notwithitanding, then, all che fine things that were 
ſaid of the invention by others, yet the inventor was 
himſelf very ſenſible that there were ſtill ſome defects 
init, and that it was capable of a further improve- 
ment. Upon which account, inſtead of building ano- 
ther upon the plan of that which was loſt in the 
abovementioned ſtorm, he reſolved to improve the 
lan. Accordingly, he ſpent many years upon it, and 
at laſt brought it to the deſired perfection, as appears 
by an exſtract of a letter of Dr Wood to Sir Peter Pett, 
in theſe tems: Sir William Petty has diſcovered a 
© new .. . . -. of ſhipping, which will as much tranſ- 
* cend the old as guns do bows; if we conlider the 
* ſtrength, (in every veſſel) the burden, ballaſt, 


* draught of water, ſayling, ſteering, keeping to wind, 


and as many more properties of a ſhip, his ex- 
cells the beſt the world has yet produced in all theſe; 
and yet, after all, the coſt and charges will be con- 
* fiderably leſs. But to give a particular inſtance, let 
us take, for example, one of the beſt ſayling veſſels 
of England, of the old built, viz. the Conſtant War- 
wick, or Fubb's yacht, and another of Sir William's 
© new ones, of equal draught of water and ſtrength, 
but double the coſt ; call the former Fubbs, and the 
* laſt Buny, and compare them together as to further 
« qualifications, I ſay Buny will carry four times the 
* burthen that Fubbs can, ballaſt included, and bear 
« ſail in proportion as 3 to 2. Or thus, a common 
* ſingle body being given, ſuppoſe of 20 tons neat 
burden, with 30 tons of ballaſt; we offer to make a 
* double body, which needs no ballaſt, viz. to carry 
„as much fail light as the other loaden, of the ſame 
or more neat burthen; but it's draught of water 
* ſhall be as 4 to 7, and the coſt as 7 to 11, and ſhall 
4 bear ſail as 11 to 7 (11). 

N. B. Demonſtrated by a great variety of bodies, 


were 


£ - wa twenty veſſels by him built here.“ [in Ire- 
n 

1 his extract was communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety, April 16, 1684 ; and in another to Mr Moly- 
neux upon the ſame ſubject already cited, the particular 
alceration or improvement which he had made in the 
invention may be ſeen, as alſo an account of the trial 
and failure of it. Mr Molyneux declares he did not 
know what meaſures Sir William intended to take to 
redeem his credit (12). But theſe too we have from 
his own pen, in a letter to Sir J. W. at Dublin, De- 
cember 18th, 1684, wherein he writes thus. I have 
* troubled you with ſeveral accounts of my naval ex- 
periments; perhaps you may think, becauſe I ex- 
pected your applauſe for them. But I do now with 
the ſame candour and ingenuity acquaint you, that 
upon the 15th and 16th days of this month, we 
have made an experiment by the ſea; in which 
were ſo many complicated and perplexed circumſtan- 
ces, as to make me ſtagger in much of what I for- 
merly ſaid, but not in the leaſt concerning the 
ſtrength of our fabric. Our principal diſappoint- 
ment was in the bearing of fail, which all the world 
allows will be eafily remedied by virtue of our prin- 
ciple. We thought to have remedied our ſhip's ten- 
derneſs for the preſent by ballaſt, upon the advice of 
good and common ſeamen ; but found that (as our 
model had formerly told us) it had not the ſame ef- 
fect to ſtiffen our ſort of ſhipping as the common, ſo 
as this uſe of ballaſt did but bring new miſchief5 
upon us ; and, as they ſay, did damp the ſhip's mo- 
tion, and diſturb her working. The cauſe of the 
tenderneſs, was an endeavour, beſides to introduce a 
new principle, to make a ſmall paſſage-boat of twelve 
foot broad, yet enough to carry horſes, hoping to 
have gotten ſome ſmall matter thereby, to have de- 
frayed the charges. But as it is thus, we are now 
to begin again; all men believing that the prin- 
ciple will be good. For my own part, I intend to 
ſpend my life in examining the greateſt and nobleſt 
of all machines, a ſhip. And as I have always told 
you, I ſhall content myſelf, in that I have to this 
purpoſe uſed more effectual means, and with leſs by- 
ends, than the generality of other men. And [I pro- 
miſe you, if I can find juſt cauſe for it, will write 
and publiſh a book againſt my ſelf. So much do I 
prefer truth before vanity and impoſture, &c. (13). 
Sir William ſurvived this great diſappointment but a 
few years, and probably never reſumed the ſubject af- 
terwards, any further than what we ſee in a paper, in- 
tituled, I bat a complete Treatiſe of Navigation ſhould 
contain; drawn up in the year 168 5, and printed ia 
the Philoſophical Franſactions, No. 198. 

LV] As appears by the lift of them given Ce. ] 
Beſides his Advice to M. Samuel! Hartlib, &c. men- 
tioned above; he was author of the following pieces. 
. * A Brief of proceedings between Sir Hierome 
* Sankey and the Author, with the State of the Con- 
«* troverſy between them.” Lond. 1659. in three ſheets 
fol. 2. Reflections upon ſome Perſons and Things 
* in Ireland, by letters to and from Dr Petty : With 
Sir Hierome Sankey's ſpeech in parliament.” Lond. 
1660. 8vo. Written againſt his buſy and envious an- 
tagoniſt Sankey. 3. * A Treatiſe of Taxes and-Con- 
* tributions; ſhewing the Nature and Meaſures of 
Crown lands, Aſſeſſments, Cuſtoms, Poll- monies, Lot - 
© teries, Benevoleuce, Penalties, Monopolies, Offices, 
* Tythes, gaifing of Coins, Hcarth-money, Exciſe, 
c. with ſeveral interſperſed Diſcourſes and Digreſ- 
* fons concerning Wars, the Church, Ys 

* Kents, 


(12) See Mr W, 
Molyneur's arti 
cle, rem. [F J. 


(13) Birch, uli 
ſupra, p. 351, 
352. 
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were his pieces in Political Arithmetic ; for which reaſon we ſhall give a more 
account of them below (O]. The variety of purſuits he was engaged in, 


«* Rents, and Purchaſes, Uſury and Exchange, Banks 
and Lombards, Regiſtries for Conveyances, Peggard, 
* Inſurance, Exportation of Money and Wool, . 
0 , Coins, Houſing, Liberty of Conſcience, &c. 
The ſame being frequently applied to the State and 
Affairs of Ireland.“ Lond. 1662. in about ten ſheets 
4to. Repriated in 1667, and 1685. Theſe three 
Editions appeared without the Author's name ; but it 
was prefix'd to the fourth, in 1690. 4. An Appara- 
* ratus to the Hiſtory of the common Practices of 
Dying.“ Printed in Dr Sprat's Hiſtory ef the Royal 
Society. London, 1667, 4to. Part ii. p. 284, &c. 
5. A Diſcourſe made before the Royal Society, 26 
November 1674, concerning the uſe of Duplicate 
* Proportion in ſundry important particulars : together 
* with a new Hypotheſis of ſpringing, or elaſtique 
* motions.” Lond. 1674, 1zmo. An account is 
given of this Diſcourſe in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, No. tog. p. 209. Decemb. 1674. And a 
cenſure of it, by Dr Thomas Barlow, may be ſeen in 
his genuine Remains“. Who ſays, that though 
chere be ſeveral things in it ingeniouſly ſaid ; yet 
* there be two ſeveral things highly irrational, and 
* indeed, moſt metaphyſical nonſenſe, and ſome things 
* (I fear) impious, if not plainly Atheiſlical. 
And this he endeavours to prove, by picking oat two 
or three paſſages in it. 6. Colloquium Davidis cum 
Animã ſad, accidente paraphraſin in 104 Pſalnum, De 
Magnalibus Dei. Lond. 1679, in two ſheets, folio. 
Compoſed in Latin hexameter verſe, March 25, 1678, 
by our author, under the name of Caſſd. Aureus Mi- 
nutius. 7. The Privileges and Practice of Parlia- 
ments in England, collected out of the common Laws 
of this land: ſeen and allowed by the learned in the 
* Laws: commended to the high Court of Parlia- 
ment.“ Lond. 1680, 4to. 8. * The Politician 
* diſcovered, or Conſiderations of the late Pretenſions 
* that France claims to England and Ireland, and 
her Deſigns and Plots in order thereunto: in two 
* Diſcourſes; by a true Proteſtant and well wiſher 
to his country.” Lond. 1681, 4to. Theſe two 
laſt were publiſhed at firſt without the name of the Au- 
thor. They were afterwards ſubjoined to No. 3. in 
1690, when they were all three reprinted, or rather 
republiſhed, with a new title-page. 9. Zuantulumcun- 
que concerning Money; 1682, 4to. 10. * An Eſſay 
* in Political Arithmetick, concerning the Growth of 
* the city of London, with the meaſures, periods, 
* cauſes, and conſequences thereof“ Lond. 1682. 
And again in 1686, 8vo. 11. * Obſervations upon 
* the Dublin Bills of Mortality in 1681, and the ftate 
* of that City.“ Lond. 1683, 8vo. A ſecond edi- 
tion corrected and inlarged, was publiſhed in 1686. 
12. * An Account of ſome Experiments to be made 
relating to Land- carriage. Publiſhed in the Philo- 
* ſophical Tranſactions, No. 161. p. 666. July 1684. 
13. Some Queries whereby to examine mineral Wa- 
ters.“ Publiſhed alſo in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, No. 166. p. 802. December 1684. 14. A 
* catalogue of mean, vulgar, cheap, and fimple Ex- 
* periments, drawn up for the Philoſophical Society 
of Dublin, and preſented to them by the author.” 
Printed likewiſe in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 
167. p. 849. January 1684. 15. * Maps of Ireland, 
being his actual Survey of the whole POD. 
1685, fol. a very accurate work, and now of great 
price. 16. * An Efſay concerning the Multiplication 
* of Mankind.“ Lond. 1686, 8vo. The Eſſay is 
not printed here, but only the ſubſtance of it from a 
letter written by the author to a friend. To which is 
ſubjoined the E ay in political Arithmetich, mention- 
ed above No. 10. 17. A further Aſſertion of the 
* Propoſitions concerning the Magnitude, &c. of Lon- 
* don, contained in two Eſſays in political Arithme- 
tick; Together with a Vindication of the ſaid Eſ- 
* ſays from the objections of ſome learned perſons of 
* the French nation.“ Publiſhed in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No. 185. p. 237. Novemb. 1686. 
18. TWO Eſſays in Political Arithmetic, concernin 
* the people, houſing, hoſpitals, &c. of London a 
Paris.“ London, i687, 8vo. An extract of theſe 
two Eſſays was publiſhed before in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, No. 183. p. 152. July 1686. 19. 
* Five Eſſays in political Arithmetick, &c." See be- 
VOL. V. No. CCLXXX. 
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low note [OJ]. 20. Obſerrations upon the Cities 
* of London and Nome.“ Lond. 1687, 8vo. three 
leaves. The following 
death. 21. Political Arithmetick, or a Diſcourſe con- 
* cerning the Extent and Value of Lands, &c.* See 
below note [O]. This Treatiſe was preſented in ma- 
nuſcript to K. Charles II, by the Author; and pub- 
liſhed, in 1690, by his ſon Charles, Lord Shelborne, 
who dedicated it to K. William. 22. * The Politi- 
* cal Anatomy of Ireland, with the Eſtabliſhment for 
* that Kingdom, when the late Duke of Ormond was 
Lord Lieutenant, taken from the records. Pub- 
liſhed by Nahum Tate, Lond. 1691, 8 vo. Reprin- 
ted in 1719, under the title of A political Survey 
of Ireland. To both editions was annexed, 23. 
Verbum Sapienti, or an Account of the Wealth and 
* Expence of England:“ and the method of raiſing 
Taxes in the moſt equal manner. This laſt was ani- 
madverted upon in a pamphlet, intituled, A Letter 
from a Gentleman in the country to his friend in the 
city, &. Lond. 1692, 4to. 24. A Treatiſe of 
* Naval Philoſophy, in three parts, viz. A phyſico- 
mathematical Diſcourſe of ſhips and failing: of naval 
«* Policy: of naval oeconomy or huſbandry.” This is 
printed at the end of An Account of ſeveral new In- 
vention and Improvements now neceſſary in England : 
« in a diſcourſe by way of letter to the Earl of Marl- 
« borough, relating to building of our Engliſh Pighing, 
« planting of oaken timber in the forreſfls, &c." Lond. 
1691, 12zmo. A. Wood queries, whether it was the 
ſame with The Diſcourſe about the building of ſhips* 
mentioned above, which was in the hands of the 
Lord Brouncker ; and of which, one Dr Rob. Wood of 
Ireland only, had a copy (12). 28. What a com- 
* plete treatiſe of Navigation ſhoald contain. Writ- 
ten in 1685, and publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tran- 
ſactions, No. 198. p. 657. March 1693.——Beſides 
theſe printed pieces, the two following ones of his 
remain in manuſcript in the books of the Royal So- 


ciety. 1. * A Dilcoutſe of making cloth with ſheeps 
* wool.” 


particular 


were publiſhed after his 


(12) Wood, ut 
up. 


Read to the Society Nov. 27, 1661 (13). (13) Regiſter 1, 


This contains the hiſtory of the cloathing trade, as b. 113. 


No. 4. above does that of dying. And he purpoſed 
to have done the like as to other trades. In which de- 
ſign ſome other members of the Society engaged them- 
ſelves alſo at that time. 2. Supellex Philoſophica : 
* conſiſting of forty-five Inftraments, requiſite to carry 
* on the Deſign of the Philoſophical Society at Dub- 
lin.“ Communicated to them December 1, 1684; 
and ſent afterwards to the Royal Society (14). 
Amongit his Works muſt alſo be placed, his three 
cheſts of original Mapps, Field-books, the Copy of the 
Downe Survey with Barony Mapps, and the cheſts of 
Diftribution-books, with two cheſts of looſe papers re- 
lating to the Survey, the two great Barony books, and 
the Books of the biſtory of the Survey; which he mentions 
in his will, and valued all together at two thouſand 
pounds (15). —— Moreover, he aſſiſted his friend Capt. 
John Graunt, in writing his Natural and Political Obſer- 
vations made upon the Bills of Mortality (16).—Dr Ward 
mentions alſo, an Engliſh Verſion of The Commentarie of 
George Acropolite, compriſing the ſtate of the orientall 
church and empire, from the year 1204 to 1260, as 
done by Sir William Pettie ; and now in the hands 
of Mr Joſeph Ames. But it is a queſtion, whether it 
was not done by ſome other hand. Such is the Ac- 


(14) Letter, B. 
X. p. 38 and 
138. 


(15) Dr Ward, 
as above, p. 426 


(16) Wood, 
Ath. as above, 


col. 810. 


count given of our learned Author's Works by A. (77) Athene; 
Wood, Dr Ward, and Walter Harris, Eſq; (17). But Lives of the 
there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe, nay even affirm, that Greſham Froſeſ- 


No. 7. was not written by our Author. 
co 


For I have a 

of it, (being a 4to pamphlet of 46 pages,) prin- 
in 1640, that is, when Mr Petty was only ſeven- 
teen years old. Befides, it plainly appears to have 
been written by a Lawyer, or a perſon better verſed 
in records, than Mr Petty ever was, or can be ſuppo- 
ſed to have been. 

[O] The moſt curious of them were his pieces in Poli- 
tical Arithmetic ; for which reaſon wwe ſhall give « 
more particular account of them.) They were all re- 
printed together in 1699, 8vo. in the following or- 
der. I * The Extract of a Letter concerning the 
* ſcope of an Eſſay intended to precede another Efay 
concerning the Growth of the City of Londog, 
* &c. =- Eſſay in Political Arithmegick, concerning 

37 


. the ; 


p. 353» 


at his death [E. 


Value and Increaſe of People and colonies.' 
Eſſay, of which the ſcope is here only given, was 
about the Growth, — and Multiplication of 
ind: but it being loſt, the Editor was forced 
content with this and ſhort heads of it, 
ive by and by. II. Of the Growth 

city of London, of the Meaſures, Peri- 
Cauſes, and Conſequences thereof.” III. Ob- 
ions upon the Dublin Bills of Mortality, 1681. 
the ſtate of that city. Further Obſervations up- 
the Dublin bills: or Accompts of the Houſes, 
earths, Baptiſms, and Burials in that city * Theſe 
are tranſſ in this edition. IV. Two Eſſays 
in Political Arithmetick, concerning the People, 
ng, Hoſpitals, &c. of London and Paris. The 
tending to prove, that London hath more people 
houfing than the cities of Paris and Rouen put 
„ and is alſo more conſiderable in ſeveral 
er reſpects. The ſecond tending to prove, that 
in the hoſpital called P Hoffe! Dies at Paris, there 
* die above three thouſand per annum, by reaſon of ill 
accommodation. V. © Obſervations upon the cities 
of London and Rome.” VI. Five Eſſays in Poli- 
* tical Arithmetick, viz. 1. Objections from the 
© city of Rey in Perſia [by the author of the Repu- 
* blique des Lettres) and from Monf. Auzout ſin his 
Letters from Rome] againſt two former Eſſays an- 
_ ©* ſwered, and that London hath as many people as 
* Paris, Rome, and Rouen, put together. 2. A com- 
iſon between London and Paris, in 14 particu- 

- 3- Proofs that at London, within its 134 pa- 
riſhes named in the Bills of Mortality, there live 
about fix hundred and ninety-fix thouſand people. 
* 4. An eftimate of the people in London, Paris, 
* Amfterdam, Venice, Rome, Dublin, Briſtol, and 
Rouen, with ſeveral obſervations upon the ſame. 
* 5. Concerning Holland, and the reſt of the Seven 
a United Provinces.” In French and Engliſh. VII. 
© Political Arithmetick, or a Diſcourſe concerning the 
* extent and value of lands, people, buildings, huſ- 
* bandry, manufafture, commerce, fiſhery, artizans, 
* ſeamen, ſoldiers, publick revenues, intereſt, taxes, 
ſuperlucration, regiſtries, banks, valuation of men, 
* increaſing of ſeamen, of militia's, harbours, ſitua- 
tion, ſhipping, power at ſea, &c. As the ſame re- 
© lates to every country in general, but more particu- 
« larly, to the territories of his Majeſty of Great Bri- 
© tain, and his neighbours of Holland, Zealand, and 
France. In the ten chapters, which this laſt Eſſay 
is divided into, he ſhews, That a ſmall country, and 
few people, may by their ſituation, trade, and poli- 
* cy, be equivalent in wealth and ſtrength, to a far 
6 — people, and territory. And particularly, 
how conveniencies for ſhipping, and water · carriage, 
do moſt eminently, and fundamentally, conduce 
« thereunto. That ſome kind of Taxes, and publick 
«* levies, may rather increaſe than diminiſh the Com- 
* mon-wealth. That France cannot, by reaſon of na- 
« tural and perpetual impediments, be more powerful 
+ © at ſea, than the Engliſh, or Hollanders. That the 
King of England, are 
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and forty thouſand men at ſea, and to defray all 
charges of the Government, both ordinary and 
extraordinary, if the ſame were regularly taxed, and 


4 raiſed. That there are ſpared hands enough among 
« the King of England's ſubjeQs, to earn two millions 
per annum, more than they now do, and there are 
« employments, ready, proper, and ſufficient for that 
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rious himſelf, ſo he was a great enemy to ſloth and indolence in others; and 
; to the poor, rather by employing them in his life, than bequeſts 
owever, he gave a houſe in the town of Romſey, for the maintenance 


of 


* purpoſe. That there is mony ſufficient to drive 
* the Trade of the nation. That the King of England's 
* ſubjects, have ſtock competent, and convenient, to 
drive the Trade of the whole Commercial World. 
Some of nis moſt curious Obſervations, in thoſe ſe- 
veral Tracts, are as follows. That London doubles 
in forty years, and all England in 360 years. That, 
in the year 1682, there were about fix hundred and 
* ſeventy thouſand ſouls in London, [but now much 
© increaſed,] and about ſeven millions, four hundred 
thouſand in all England and Wales; in which there 
are about twenty eight millions of acres of profitable 
land That the periods of doubling the people, are 
found to be in all degrees, from between ten to 
twelve hundred years (18). That the Growth of 
London muſt be at its greateſt height in the year 
1800, and muſt ſtop betore the year 1842, when it 
will be eight times more than it was in the year 
1682 ; with above four milions for the ſervice of 
the Country and Ports. That the Aſſeſſment of 
London is about an eleventh part of all England 
and Wales. In a table, he ſhews the progreſſion of 
the increaſe of Mankind from the Flood to the 
birth of Chriſt ; in which laſt period he ſuppoſes 
the eight perſons that came out of the Ark were 
increaſed to an hundred and twenty eight millions. 
That in 1682, there were computed to be upon the 
face of the earth, three hundred and twenty milli- 
ons of ſouls. That in the next two thouſand years 
the world will be fully peopled ; fo as that there 
ſhall be one head for every two acres of land in the 
habitable part of the earth. And then, according ta 
the prediction of the ſcriptures, there muſt be wars 
and great ſlaughter. That, in the year 1840, the 
ple of the city of London will be ten millions, 
ſeven hundred and eighteen thouſand, eight hundred 
and eighty; and thoſe of the whole country but 
ten millions, nine hundred and ſeventeen thouſand, 
three hundred and eighty nine (19). Then he pro- 
poſes how the city of London may be made (morally 
ſpeaking) invincible z and how an Uniformity of Re- 
ligion may be eſtabliſhed therein (20). That tis 
poſſible to increaſe Mankind by generation four times 
more than at preſent.” | 
[P] And continued with him to the laſt] This is 
fully evident, from a paſlage in his will, dated May 
2, 1685; which is in theſe words * I being 
© now about threeſcore and two years old, intend the im- 
« provement of my lands in Ireland ; and fo to get in 
© the many debts oweing unto me: and to promote 
* the trade of iron, lead, marble; fiſh, and timber, 
4 
o 
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whereof my eſtate is capable. And as for ſtudyes 
and experiments, I think now to confine the fame 
to the anatomy of the people, and political arith- 
* metick; as alſo to the improvement of ſhipps, land- 
* carriages, gunns, and pumps, as of moſt uſe to man- 
* kind ; not blameing the ſtudies of other men 
[2] And choſe to /hew bis regard to the poor, ra- 
ther by employing them in his life, than bequeſts at his 
death | This is alſo evident from the following clauſe 
in his will - - - © As for legacies for the poor, I am at 
* a ſtand; as for beggars by trade and election, I 
give them nothing; as for impotents by the hand 
of God, the publick ought to maintain them; as 
© for thoſe who can get no work, the magi- 
* ſtrates ſhould cauſe them to be employ'd, which 
may be well done in Ireland, where are fifteen acres 
of improveable land for every head; as for priſo- 
ners for crimes by the King, for debt by their proſe- 
cutors, thoſe who compaſſionate the Sufferings of 
any object, let them relieve themſelves by relieving 
ſuch ſufferers, that is, give them alms, &. I am 
contented that I have aſſiſled all my poor relations, 
and put many into a way of peting their owne bread, 
and havg labour'd in publick works, and by inven- 
tions, have ſought out real objects of charity ; and do 
« hereby 


(18) KN. in 
itical Arith 


(19) Thid, p. 10 


— 25. 


(20) Ibid. p. 39, 
&c. 
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of a charity-ſchool, the rent of which is ſtill applied to that uſe (w). 


meeting of the Philoſophical Society at Dublin in 1684, the conduct thereof was under 


his direction, and he was 
having made as good uſe 


his native place, was 


AY choſen Preſident of it, November 1, 1684 (x). 

his time as any man ever did, he dyed of a 

foot occaſioned by the ſwelling of the gout, at his 

cember the 16th, 1687, in the 65th year of his age. His bod 
ied, near the remains of his father 


being carried to Romſey, 
mother, in the ſouth iſle 


From the firſt (») Dr War, 
_— - and 
(x) See the arti- 


houſe in Piccadilly Weſtminſter, De- Nux CWir. 
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LIAM], in this 
work, 


of the chancel there, under a flat ſtone, with a ſhort inſcription () [R]. He left behind 4 


him a very large eſtate [S]. 


dreſs Waller, Kat. and reli& of Sir Maurice Fenton, 


In the year 1667 he married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Har- Wosz Arv. al. 
Bart. by whom he had four 


children; John, who dyed before him, and was buried at Dublin; Charles, Henry, and (=) Wood, ol. 
Anne, that ſurvived him. He had alſo a natural daughter, that was an Actreſs at the 
Duke's theatre, in London (z). His widow and reli& was created Baroneſs of Shelborne 


$11. and Dr 
Ward, ut ſupra, 


in the county of Wexford in Ireland, December 31, 1688 (a); and of his poſterity an (-) 


Iriſh Com- 


account is given in the note [T]. He was a perſon of an admirable inventive head, of a — he 
prodigious working wit, and of ſo great worth and learning, that he was both fit for, Ex of She 
and an honour to, the higheſt preferment (5), His religious character is given below, in 


his own words U]. (5) Wood, Ach. 
col. 809. 
hereby conjure all who partake of my eſtate, from time married Arabella, ſiſter to Charles Earl of Cork and 
to time, to do the ſame at their peril, Neverthe- Burlington, by whom he had five children: but none 
* leſs, to anſwer cuſtome, and to take the ſure fide, I ſurvived him. A fon of his, named John, had moſt 
« give twenty pounds to the moſt wanting of the pa- of his eſtate ; and was created Baron Dunkeron and 
* riſh, wherein I dye.” Viſcount Fitz-maurice.——As for Anne, the daughter 
[RI With a ſhort inſcription.) It was cut by an of Sir William, ſhe was married to Thomas Fitz-mau- 
illiterate workman, and conſiſts only of theſe few rice Baron of Kerry, created Earl of Kerry, Nov. 2. 
words: To = dyed in 1737 in Ireland (21). (21) Iriſh — 
] His religious character is given belew, in bis um; 
Hcre layes own words.) As for Religion, I dye in the Pablick Papers 
Sir William * fion of that Faith, and in the practice of ſuch wor- 
* ſhip, as I find eftabliſh'd by the laws of my country: 
Pety. © not being able to believe what I myſelfe pleaſe ; nor 


to worſhip God better, than by doing as I would be 
done unto, and obſerveing the laws of my country, 
and expreſſing my love and honour to almighty 
* God by ſuch figns and tokens, >> 200 —＋ 
* be ſuch by the people with whom 1 live, God 
knowing my heart even without any at all. And 
* thus, begging the divine Majeſty to make me what 
* would have me to be, both as to faith and good 
* works, I williogly reſign my ſoul into his hands, re- 
* lying only on his infinite mercy and the merits 
* of my Saviour, for my happineſs after this life, 
* where I expect to know and fee God more clearly 
* than by the ſtudy of the ſcriptures and of his works 
* I have been hitherto able to do. Grant me, O 
* Lord, an eaſy paſſage to thyſelf, that as I have lived 
* in thy fear, I may be known to dye in thy favous, 
Amen (22).” 


[5] He left behind him a very large eflate ] In his 
will he ſays, his real eſtate might be 6500 /. per ann. 
his perſonal eſtate about 45000 J. his bad and deſperate 
debts 30000 J. and the demonſtrable improvements 
of his Iriſh eſtate 4000 J. per ann. in all (at 67. per 
cent. intereſt) 15000 J. per annum. 

[T] And of his poſterity an account is given in the 
wote.] Charles ſucceeded his mother in the Barony of 
Shelborne, and dying without iſſue, the title became 
extinct. But June 16, 1699, K. William revived it, 
in Henry the ſecond ſon; and, February 11, 1718- 
19, K. George I advanced him to the further titles 
of Viſcount Dunkeron, and Earl of Shelborne. He 
lived to a. very advanced age, and dyed ag 17. 
1751, immenſely rich; poſſeſs'd of an eſtate of 
18,000 J. a year, beſides 200, O00 J. in the funds, and 


(22) From his 
140,000 /. in mortgages and other ſecurities. He ww. 


PHILIPPS [FasB1an], a Barriſter of the Middle-Temple, author of ſeveral Books 
relating to the Hiſtory and Antiquities of England, was born at Preſtbury in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, September 28, 1601. His father was Andrew Philipps of an ancient family in 
Herefordſhire, born to a conſiderable eſtate in and near Leominſter, and his mother 
was of the good family of the Bagehotts, and heireſs to one of her brothers. When he 
was very young he ſpent ſome time in one of the inns of Chancery; and thence tranſlated 
himſelf to the Middle-Temple, where, by his diligence and continual application, joined 
to a happy memory, he became a proficient in ſome forts of learning, and at — 
a great admiter of, and well verſed in, Antiquities. Upon the breaking out of the 
civil wars he continued loyal, having been always a zealous aſſertor of the royal Pre- 
rogative; and was fo paſſionate a lover of King Charles I. that, two days before his 
Majeſty's being beheaded, he wrote a Proteſtation againſt that intended Murder, which 
he cauſed to be printed, and affixcd to poſts, and in all public places (a). He alſo pub- ( Wood Fat, 
liſhed a pamphlet importing, That K. Charles I. was no Man of Blood, but a Martyr , t. 
for his people [A].“ In 1653, when the Courts of Juſtice at Weſtminſter, eſpecially OO. ON 
the Chancery, were voted down by Oliver's Parliament (5) ; he publiſhed, Conſidera- (5) See White- 
tions againſt the diſſolving and taking them away [B]: for which he received the thanks ee - Rene 


of William Lenthal, Efq; Speaker of the late Parliament, and of the Keepers of the 282 aac 


Liberties 


[4] That King Charles the Firft was no Man of Truth aſcertained, that King Charles the Fi 
hey * @ Martyr for bis people] This was publiſh- no man of Blood,” &c. 8 _ 
in 1649, 4to, and reprinted in 1660, under this [BI] Confiderations againſt the diſſolving and tali 
title, Veritas inconcuſſa: or King Charles the Firſt them 29 The dale al chi 2 , Conkderation 
* no Man of Blood, but a Martyr for his People.” 
Lord. 1660, 8yo.— Otherwiſe,— or a moſt certain 


*. againſt the diſſolving and taking away the Court of 
Chancery, &c.“ 


LIE. 


(e) Weod Faſti, 


3+ above. 


— 
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ſted only two years (c). 
taking away the Tenures was d 
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For ſome time, he was Filazer for London, Middleſex, Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and Huntingdonſhire ; and ſpent much money in ſearching Records, and 
writing in favour of the Royal Prerogative : yet he got no advantage from it, except the. 

2 of one of the commiſſioners for regulating the law, worth 200 J. 


per annum, which 


After the Reſtoration of King Charles II. when the Bill for 
epending in Parliament, he wrote and publiſhed a Book to 


| ſhew the Neceſſuy of preſerving them [C]. Afterwards, he enlarged upon the ſame ſubject, 


(1) Coke, 1 Inſt, 
1. 93» 


(x) Idem, 2 Toft. 
531. 


(J Wright of 
Tenures, edi. 
1714, p. 1 


(4) C. 1. 
(5) Z Inft. 596. 


(6) Lietleton's 
Tenures, lib. ii. 
c. 4+ 


p. 9, 10. 


($) Craig de Jure 
feud. 19, 20, &c. 


(9) Vide Leges 
Willielmi Con- 

, ex ed. 
— Craig, 
Spelman, &c. 
Mr ſoftice 
Wright, p · 49. 
50. and Tyrrel's 
Bibliotheca Poli. 
tica, fol. edit, Fo 
391, 438. 


[C] He wrote and publiſhed a Book to ſhew the Ne- 
ceffity of preſerving them.) This Book is intituled, Te- 
* nenda non Tollenda, or The Neceflity of preſerving 
* Tenures in capite, and by Knight- ſervice, which, ac- 
* cording to their firſt Inſtitution were, and are yet, a 
great part of the Salus Populi, and the Safety and 
* Defence of the King, as well as of his People To- 
* gether with a Proſpe& of the very many Miſchiefs 
* and Inconveniencies, which, by the taking away or 
* altering of thoſe Tenures, will inevitably happen to 
* the King and his Kingdomes. Lond. 1660, 4to. 
— Before we proceed to give an Extract of this Book 
of our Author's; and the Reaſons why Tenures were 
taken away; we ſhall firſt explain the Meaning of 
theſe Tenures, and the Ground of their Eflabliſhment. 
— The word Tenure, ſignifies the Manner how lands 
or tenements are holden, [tenentur ;] or the ſervice 
which the tenant owes to his Lord. There can be no 
Tenure without ſome ſervice, becauſe the ſervice 
makes the Tenure (1). All the Lands and Tene- 
ments in England are originally holden, either medi- 
ately or immediately, of the King; who is the Lord 
paramount (2). The ſeveral Tenures in uſe here, 
before their being taken away, were; Eſcuage, 
Knight's ſervice, Frank-almoigne, Socage, Grand and 
petit Serjeanty, Burgage-tenure, and Villenage. The 
moſt honorable of all, was Knight's-/ervice, or Chi- 
valry, whereby the Tenant, in reſpe& of his land, 
or Fee, was obliged to attend the King on horſe-back 
in his wars for forty days. It was faid to be in Ca- 
pite, becauſe it was holden of the King, [caput regni] 
immediately as of his crown (3). A Knight's fee was, 
by Statute of King Edward the Second (4), 20 a 
year; and, according to Sir Edward Coke (5), 480 
acres of land. Knight's-ſervice carried along with it 
Wardſhip, Marriage, and Relief (6). As for the 
Ground of Temeres ; It cannot be better deſcribed, than 
in theſe words of Mr Juſtice Wright (7). * They 
«* were a military Policy of the Northern conquering 
Nations, deviſed as the moſt likely means to ſecure, 
« their acquiſitions. And a moſt effectual method it 
was for that purpoſe: ſince it firmly attached, all con- 
cerned in the conqueſt, by Intereſt, as they were be- 
fore engaged by Duty, to defend what they had fo 
conſiderable a ſhare in, and had perhaps ventured their 
All to acquire. They were large diſtrifts or parcels 
* of land, given or allotted by the conquering Gene- 
ral to the ſuperior Officers of his army, and by them 
dealt out in leſs parcels to the inferior Officers, and 
* moſt deſerving Soldiers (8). Thus a proper military 
* ſubordination was eſtabliſhed ; and an army of Te- 
* nants ix capite, or Feudataries, were, as ſo many ſti- 
« pendiaries, always on foot, ready to muſter and en- 
gage in the defence of their country: So that the 
6 feudal returns of Fealty, or mutual Fidelity and Aid, 
were not originally ex pas, but ſeem to have been 
« politick, or rather natural, Conſequences from the 
apparent Neceflity theſe warlike people were under, 
of maintaining their ground with the ſame ſpirit, 
and by the ſame means they had got it.” Theſe 
Tenures by Knight's ſervice were mott probably in- 
troduced by William the Baſtard, or Conqueror (9).— 
They were not repined at for ſome centuries, becauſe 
the Lands were more than an equivalent for the 
ſervice. But, in time, the concomitants of them 
(Wardſhip, Marriage, Eſcheat, &c.) grew very heavy 
and troubleſom. For, upon the death of the Tenants 
in capite, their children, if under age, became the 
King's Wards: who beſtowed too often the cuſtody of 
them upon his Favourites ; and Theſe very frequent- 
ly not being the beft ſort of men, made a prey of 
thoſe poor Orphans ; cut down their woods; ſuffer- 
ed their houſes to go to decay ; or beſtowed them 
in marriage amongſt their own family, tho' the match 
was very unſuitable. 

A Redreſs of thoſe Grievances was attempted in 
King James the Firſt's reign. For, at a Conference be- 
tween the Houſes of Lords and Commons, in Febru- 


largement of the ſum of 206,000 /. 


ary 1609-10, the Committee of the Lower Houſe pro- 
poſed, * That his Majeſty might be made acquainted, 
dy ſome of their Lordſhips, that it was the deſire 
* of the Commons, that ſome courſe might be taken 
* concerning Wardfhips and Tenures:” For which 
they offered to grant the King an annual ſupport. And 
till they were fatisfied in thoſe points, the Commons 
ſeemed to be in no humour to grant any ſupply (10). 
On the other band, his Majeſty was in no hafte to 
conſent; reſerving to himſelf the power of affirmative 
or negative, to grant it, as on further deliberation he 
ſhould ſee cauſe (11). However, he gave the Com- 
mons leave, March the 12th, to treat of that buſi- 
neſs ; which gave them great joy. The reſult of 
their debates and deliberations, was, To deſire his 
Majeſty, * That the following Tenures might all be 
taken away; viz. l enures by grand Serjeanty ; 
* petty Serjeanty ; Efcuage; all Knight's ſervice in 
* capite; Homage anceſtral and ordinary, with the 
* Reſpite of them; Wardſhip of the body ; Marri- 

age of the Heir, and of the Widow; Reſpite of 
Fealty ; Wardſhips and Cuſtody of lands; Primiere 
Seifine; Livery, and Ofter les mains; Licence of 
Alienation upon fines, feofments, leaſes for life, and 
other conveyances ; Pardon of Alienation, Offices 
poſt mortem, Inquiſition ex officio, except for E(- 
cheats; Relief upon Knight's ſervice.” &. 
But, what was very cruel and unjuſt, Eſcheats, Heri- 
ots, ſuit of Court, Rent, work-days, and ſuch ſervi- 
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ces; were all to remain,— Upon the firſt report of 


this propoſal to the King, in April, his Majeſty an- 
ſwered, That he would upon no terms whatſoever 
* part with any branch of his Sovereign Prerogative, 
* whereof the Tenures in capite, from his perſon, 

which is all one as of his Crown, was no ſmall part. 
But touching the Dependence upon Tenures, ſuch as, 
Marriage, Wardſhip, Premiere Seifin, Relief, Re- 
* ſpeX [reſpit] of Homage, and the like, which were 
* only the Burdens of Tenures, (the Honours and Te- 
* nures reſerved) his Majeſty was pleaſed, when he 
* ſhould underſtand what Recompence would be offered 
for them, to give further Anſwer, towards contract- 
Jing for the ſame, with all convenient ſpeed (12). 
The Recompence for the Tenures, which the King 
demanded, was 200,000 J. per ann. The Commons 


offered 100,000 J. and alledged, * That their purpoſe 


* was to have laid the Burden upon the Landed Men, 
* [which was indeed very reaſonable as it took off a 
* heavy burden from the Land; ] But, they could not 
* find how ſo huge a ſum might be levied, without 
* grieving a number of his Majeſty's poorer Subjects 
* (13).* They included afterwards Purveyance, in 
their Propoſal ; for which the#King demanded an en- 
However he 
was pleaſed to abate of that (14). The Commons 
bargained long for 180,000 J. and at laſt came up to 
the demanded price of 209,000/. The payment 
whereof was to be ſecured by act of Parliament, in as 
ſtrong ſort as could be deviſed; and they engaged, it 
ſhould be a Revenue firm and ſtable, and not difficult 
in the levy: Tho' they did not proceed ſo far, as to 
ſettle, how and upon what it ſhould be levied. But, 
after all, this Project came then to notning (15).—— 
Immediately after the Reſloration of King Charles the 
Second, it was reſumed with very great vigour: and, 
very probably, was one of the bargain'd Conditions 
of that Reftoration (16). Accordingly, in the Parlia- 
ment which began at Weſtminſter the 25th of April, 
1660, an Att paſſed ; * taking away and diſcharging 
* the Court of Wards and Liveries, aad all Wardſhips, 
* Liveries, primier Seiſins or Oufter le mains, values 
and forfeitures of Marriages, and all charges inci- 
dent to the ſame, and likewiſe all Fines for aliena- 
tions; all Teuures by Knights-ſervice, i capite, of 
* the King or any other perſon ; and by Homage, 
* Eſcuage, &c.* And all thoſe Tenures were turned 
into free and common 3 


At the ſame time, 
Purveyance for the King's 


aſhold ; or any other 
forcing 


(io) Parliamen. 
tary Hiſtory of 


(11) Ibid. p, 222, 


(12) Ibid. ps 
252, &c, 229. 


(143) Ibid. p. 
$30, 235» 


(14) *bid. ps 
235, 243. 


(15) Ibid. p- 
2615 262, 264. 


(26) They had 
been indeed taxen 
away by two 
Ordinarces of 24 
Febr. 16455 and 
1556, c. 4+ 
thoſe Ordininces 
wers void at the 
Refloration- 
See Huſbinde 
Colledtions fol. 
5, 810. 
Cecbells Calle. 
tion of Acts, p- 


371. 


10 P. 4, 9 


11) P. 29, &c, 


(22) P. 52. 


(23) P. 145, 
146, 
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forcing of carriages or purveyance for his Majeſty's 
uſe; were alſo taken away. In full recom 

and ſatis faction for all which —— the Exci/e 
upon Liquors was ſettled _ the King, his Heirs 
and Succeſſors for ever (17) : Even that Exciſe, for the 
propofing of which in Parliament, about the year 
1628, Sir Dudley Carleton had like to be ſent to the 
Tower (18) ; [but which had been impoſed and levied 
with great profit in the late troubleſom and rebelli- 
ous times (19) ;] was now fixed for ever opon this 
Nation: to the great encouragement, as ſome think, 
of Drunkenneſs and Debauchery. For, how can they 
be effectually ſuppreſſed, when the more conſumption 
there is of Liquors, the more it is for the advancement 
of the Revenue ? 

To conſider now what Mr Philipps wrote againſt the 
taking away of Tenures in capite, &c. The ſeveral 
points he treats of in that book, are, I. Of the an- 
« tiquity and uſe of Tenures in capite, and by Knight - 
« ſervice, in England, and other Nati6ns.” He af- 
firms, that they were in uſe amongſt the Germans, 
Saxons, Longobards, and even ancienter Nations (20). 
II. That the holding of Lands is capite, and by 
* Kvight-ſervice, is no ſlavery or bondage to the Te- 
* nant or Vaſſal. For his lands were a fufficient re- 
* compence for the ſervice which he performed for 
* them;* and the Tenure was always counted hono- 
rable. III. © Tenures of Lands in capite and by 
* Knight-ſervice, are not ſo many in number as is ſup- 
* poſed, or are any publick or general grievance.” 
For, of fixty thouſand two hundred and fifteen knights 
Fees created by William the Conqueror, twenty eight 
thouſand and fifteen were granted afterwards by him 
or his ſucceſſors to religious houſes, cathedrals, 
churches, and chantriesz given away in mortmain, 
or otherwiſe alienated ; ſo that, at the time of our 
author's writing, there was not above a fourth part of 
them to be found (21). He obſerves, under this head, 
that the Eſcheators took for the finding of the values 
of the Lands upon Inquiſitions but the tenth part of the 
true yearly value (22). IV. * How the defign of al- 
* tering Tenures in capite, and by Knights-ſervice, 
into Socage Tenures, and Diſſolving the Court of 
* Wards and Liveries, and the Incidents, and Reve- 
nue belonging thereunto, came out of the Forges of 
* ſome private mens imaginations, to be afterwards 
* agitated in Parliament.” That deſign, he fays (23), 
was firſt formed by Sir Henry Vane, ſenior, and Sir 
John Savil. V. In chapter the fifth, he ſets down 
* The Benefits or Advantages which are expected by 
the people in the putting down of the Court of 
* Wardes and Liveryes and changeing the Tenures in 
* capite and by Knight ſervice, into free and common 
Socage. And in the Vith, The great and very 
* many Miſchiefs, and Inconveniencies, which will 
* happen to the King and Kingdom, by the taking 
* away of Tenures in capite, and Knight-ſervice.' 
VII. That Tenures in capite, and Knight-ſervice, 
* holden of the King, and the Homage and Incidents 
* thereunto appertaining, and the right of the meſne 
Lords, cannot be diſſolved, or taken away by any 
Act of Parliament '—— The VIth is the longeſt, and 
the moſt material; wherein he gives /eventy-two in- 
ſtances, of * the great and very many Miſchiefs, and 
Inconveniencies, which will happen to the King and 
Kingdom, by the taking away of Tenures is capite, 
and Knight-ſervice :* the chief of which are theſe fol- 
lowing. 1. * That Lands in Socage will, if the Mo- 
* thers be alive, during the minority of the heirs, 
* moſt commonly fall, until the age of fourteen years 
into their Guardianſhips: and they, more than nine 
in every ten, will marry again, too often within the 
firſt year. By which means, they do too commonly 
bring the childrens eſtate to be as ſawce to the hungry 
appetite of a Father-in-law, who being many times as 
good a guardian to the children as the Wolf or Fox is 
to the — will be ſure, if he do not ſpend both 
the Mothers and Childrens eſtates, and bring them to 
beggery, to be gnawing, and pot many a lurch and 
trick upon them (24). 2. The King's Tenants will 
be enabled to alienate their lands to ſuch as may be 
open enemies, or ill- affected to his perſon, ſucceſſion, 
or government. 3. The education of the Heirs in 
minority, of Recuſants, or perſons diſaffedted to the 


King, or his government, or to the orthodox Religion 
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many Deeds or Evidences, which give light and 
help to titles and deſcents : They alſo convey down 
yr ip and Pedigrees, which will be now neglec- 
(26). 
frowardneſs of an aged Father, inſtigated by the cun- 
ning and practiſe of a ſtep-mother, whereas a third part 
could not have before been conveyed or given from 
him. 6. In Socage Tenures there will be nothing for 
the defence and ſafety of his Majeſties Kingdome, Per- 
ſon, and People, when every man ſhall be holding his 
plow, or be ſuppoſed to hold by it, but the moyety of 
the Exciſe of Ale and Beer, to the value of one hun- 
dred thouſand per annum. 7. The Kingdom will, 
upon occaſion of war or invaſion, I6ſe the ready de- 
fence, and perſonal ſervice of the Nobility, who held 
per Baroniam, or as Tenants in capite, and of many 
worthy and able men, Knights, nires, Gentry, 
and other ſufficient Freeholders, and men of 
eſtate and reputation, well educated and fitted for 
war, and compleatly armed on horſeback. So that, 
in caſe of an Invaſion, the Kingdom muſt be half over- 


run by the enemy, before a ſufficient Force can be 


raiſed : or elſe a Standing Army muſt be always kept 
up (27). 8. The King, when the Tenures in capite 
ſhall be taken away, will never be able to erect his 
Standard, and to call thereunto all that hold lands, 
fees, annuities, and offices of him, to come-to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, according to the duty of their Tenures, and 
the Acts of Parliament of 11 and 19 Henry VII; 
which was very uſeful and neceſſary heretofore, for the 
defence of the Kings of England, and their people. 
And, if any Rebellion or Conſpiracy ſhall hereafter 
happen, muſt be left to hire his Souldiers or aſſiſtance, 
out of the raſcality, debauched, and ruder ſort of peo- 
ple, and ſuch as know neither how to fight, or be 
faithful, if his Treaſury, or yearly income, upon ſuch 
an increaſed Revenue, can do it (28). When the 
hiring alſo of common Souldiers, upon a ſudden, and 
in caſe of neceſſity, will (if he could get them) be more 
chargeable and difficult than when he was to be ſer- 
ved and defended in his wars by men of worth and 
quality, under the ingagement of their lands and Te- 
nures (29). 9. It will take away alſo the foundation 
of the Houſe of Peers in Parliament, whom the laws 
and records of the kingdom, do prove to fit there on- 
ly as Tenants in 22 and per Baroniam (30). 10. 
The giving the King a Recompence, by an yearly 
Rate amounting to one hundred thouſand pounds per 
annum, to be charged upon all mens Lands, holden in 
capite, or Socage, by Copyhold, Leaſes for Lives, or 
Tenants at will, or for yeares, will be againſt Right, 
Reaſon, Tuftice, and Equity, as well as unwarranted 
by any hitherto Law or Cuſtom of England, to make 
Nineteen parts of Twenty (for ſo much, if not more, 
will probably be the odds) that were not liable to 
Ward/hips, or any imagined Inconveniencies which 
might happen thereby, not only to bear their propor- 
tionable part of the general Aeſments for War, but 
a ſhare alſo in the — of others, where it could 
never be laid upon them; and wherein they, or the 
major part of them, by more than two in three, have 
no lands in Fee-fimple, &c. nor are never like to be 
purchaſers of any Lands at all: —only to free the 
Nobility, Gentry, and men of greateſt Riches and 
Eſtates in the kingdom, which are ſabje& to thoſe 
ſmall burdens of Tenures is capite, and by Knight- 
ſervice. 11. Or if laid upon the moyety of the Exciſe 
upon Ale, Beer, Syder, and Coffee, &c. or any other 
native or inland commodity, will fall upon thoſe that 
have no land as well as thoſe which have, as upon 
Citizens, Mechanicks, Children, Servants, and the 
like, and heavieſt upon the poorer ſort of people (31). 
12. That ſmall ſum of ioo, ooo J. per ann. may, up- 
on any diſcontent of the people, by reaſon of the pay - 
ment of that Exciſe, be petitioned againſt or taken 
away by Parliament, or by ſome inſurreion or mu- 
tiny of the common people, which Naples, and France, 
and this Kingdom, can tell us do ſametimes happen 
(32). 13. Such an impoſed or continued Exciſe will, 
by the arts and deceipts of the Brewers and Ale-men, 
and thoſe that gather and pay it in the firſt place, be, 


5, An Heir may now be diſinherited by the (26) P. 163. 


(27) P. 166, &c, 


(23) P. 194, * 
195» 


(29) P. 198. 


(30) P. 199» 


(31) 22 
29. L 
6 


(12) P. 330. 


as all exciſes commonly are, double charged upon the 
14. And by making that part of the (33) P. 231. 
xciſe 


people (33). 
37 K 


(34) P. 333. 


(35) P. 372. 


Lg 


(39) From MSS. 2040 J. 165. 


follows. 
J. Derbyſhire, 254 J. 2. 24. Yorkſhire, 495 J. 


are to be found out to fi 


bd” as lavio by of Tenures i te 
in capite, 
* uſe of . 


by inureing them to inſolencies againſt 
others, teach them how to domineer over the people 


pu the Aizg's Houſhold, 
I ts. He adds, that, whe- 


concluſion of the Book, he emprion, was a privilege allowed to 


ther Exciſe or not Exciſe, ſome other ways or means « and Inconveniences which will inevitably = 


ly Tenures, as Aſſeſſments, taking of them away.” Lond. 1663, 


King's Purvey- 
or, pre-emere, to have the choice, or frf buying, of © 
Corn, and other Proviſions for the King's houſe. 


which are their PR turn legiſlators z and thod being found troubleſome, was by degrees diſuſed, 


goth all the 


« ſtaken recompence 
and Tenures, &c." 


* lugen:: or Loyalty bewailing the want of Pourvey- 


* ance and Tenures. 


and imployments of the King- 


and afterwards the King appointed Officers to buy in 


Provifions for his houſhold, who were called P » 


* . * . . 5 
larged upon the ſame ſubject, ors, and claimed divers privileges the prerogati 
in two other Books. ] Theſe were intituled, The mi- of the Crown. They ata * their — 


the Exciſe for Pourveyance ſeveral ſtatutes were made for reſtraining their oppreſ- 


. 1664, and, Ligeantia ſions (36), forme of which were dec 


I. & <4. 


Wheat — — — 3790 qrs. at 6s. 8d. per gr. — — 1263— 6—$ 
Oxen fat — — 579 various prices, — — — — — 1980— 6—8 
Oxen lean — — 915 110 atgos. reſt at 533 4d. — 821—13—4 
Muttons fat —— 5150 Var. prices, — — — — — 1575— — 


Mattons lean — 1850 var, prices — — — — — — 23732— 6—8 
Veals — — — 1231 var. prices, — — — — — — 386—16—8 
Porks — — — 310 var. prices — — — — — — 88—13—4 


Stirks — — — 410 var. prices, — — — — — — 183— — 
Boars — — — 26 13s. 4d. a piece — — — — 17—16—8 
Bacon — — — 320 flitches, var. prices, — — — 17—10— 
Lambs — — — 6820 at 12d. a piece, — — — — 34.— — 
Butte 40 barrels at 45 8. bar.: — — Go — 
Geeſe — — — 145 doz. var. prices. — — — — 28— — 
Capons cours — 252 doz. at 43. doz. — — — — $0 8— 
Hennes — — — 470 doz. at 28. dot. — — — — 47— — 
Pallets cours — 750 doz. at 18d. dos. — — — — 56— g— 
Chickens cours 1470 doz. var. prices. — — — — 126—10— 
Wax — — — 3100 weight at 8d. per. Ib. — — 15—17—8 
Sweet Butter — 46640 lb. var. prices, — — — — 804— 6—8 
Charcoal — — 1250 loads, at 13s. 9 d. a load. — 859— 7—6 


Faggots 
Herrin 
Wine 


Aaleter, 9171 195. 


Wales, 360 J. a year. Wo 


— ge J. and afterwards 9 J. 105. 6 4. 
Bedf - þ, Age © bp Buckinghamſhire, 

4. Berkſhire, 12554. 17s. 8d. 
before Glouceſterſhire, 422 J. 7 1. 8 4. Hertfordſhire, 


| — 3950 loads, at 3s. aload. — — — 442z—10— 
— — 60 bar. at 13s. 4d. a bar. — — 40— — 


At length Purveyance was aboliſhed, by 
which took away the Tenures iz capite. 


In King Charles the Firſt's time, the anc "oa in kind for his Majeſty's houſhold, were as fol- — p. 61, 


m the Vintners, 600 tuns at 3 8. 4 d. per tun. — 100— — (37). 
Eſſex in particular furniſhed 500 qrs. of wheat, 20 fat oxen, &c. 


ſtory and Antiquity. 


effauranda, or the Neceſſity of 


Ki 


Eſſex, 2931 J whereof Col- 


erected in every County of 


obſerve, that, in moſt inſtances, — In this work of our Author's ſeveral curious Re- 
cords are inſerted, as well as intereſting points of Hi- 


price. 
This method being found generally very inconveni- (F] And other things fet down in the Note.] Namely, 
ent and burdenſom, the ſeveral Counties compounded, 1. * 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign, for a certain ſum of mo- by ſettli 
ney in lieu of them; which was called The Compo- for the 
fition-ſervice of Proviſions for her Majeſty's Houſhold. * tiquitity and Legality of Fines upon original Writs 
The _ the reſpective Counties, were as in Chancery, &c. Lond. 1663. 3. A perſpective 
rceſterſhire, * Glaſs: or ſome Reaſons againſt the regiſtring Refor- 
mation, &c. Lond. 1669. 4. A reforming Regiſtry : 
or a Repreſentation of the very many Miſchiefs 
which will unavoidably happen by the needleſs, char- 


— and deſtructive way of 2 propoſed to 
ngland 


public Repairs, 


of a conſtant and royal yearly Revenue 
ng, &c. Lond. 1662, 4to. 2 The An- 


Wales, 


* for the recording of all deeds, evidences, mortgages, 


1259 J. 19s. 4d. Kent, 33344. 6;. Lincolnſhire, * &c. Lond. 1671, 4to. 5. Some Reaſons for the 
orthamptonſhire ». 993 J. 18 ;. * continuance of the proceſs of Arreft. Lond 1671, 
e 


14s. 8d. Surrey, 1079/. 3d. Suſſex, 1016 J. 25. 
Ew. Huſbands, 6 7 WIS Compoſition-Service was ſettled by 


papers no 
me. 
1176 J. 13s. 84. N 
Ee 4 Nortolk 
nances, &e. by 
40. 1643, Þ the 
225 | according to the 
(41) Scobell's it was Ropped by the 
Collect. as 


„1093 J. 2s. 84, Som 


ire, 758 1. = 6. Regale neceſſarium: or the 
* ſon, and Neceflity of the Rights 


1642 (40) ; annulled by Oliver's Parliament in 1656 * the illegatity, many Miſchiefs and 
above, p. 383. (41), and finally taken away by Statute 12 Car. II. which may arrive to the people of England, by the 


Legality, Rea- 
and Privileges 


* juſtly claimed by the King's Servants, &c. Lond. 
aſtices at the County-Quarter-Seflions, and varied 1671, 4to. 7. The ancient, 


le 
price of Proviſions (39). At length, and neceſſary Rights of Courts of] 
long Parliament, December 13, * writs of Capia:, arreſts and proceſs of Outlawry, and 


, fundamental, 
uſtice, in their 


Inconveniences 


to be felony. (36) See the gu- 

the ſame Act te- book; and 
our Author's 
Treatiſe of Pour. 


Treatiſe of 
0 


PHILIPPS PHILIPS. 
Motuam z eſpecially in ſearching the Records and Offices for that work (d) At 
having arrived to the age of ei gry he dyed November 17, 1 Epilogo 
and was buried near the body of his wife, in the - weſt part of the church of Twy 


near Acton in Middleſex (e). He was well inted with Records and Antiquities z but 
hs manner of wridng is ner fo club and well igafad an might have bers. 


n zeſty and high Court of 11. Plea for the i ofthe i 
liament, for the aboliſhing of that fry pair better the Kings of 1 1682. 12. 


way and method of Juſtice, and the eftabliſhing of a * gario Jurium antiquorum & rationalium fue 
new by peremptory Summons and citations in actions Monarchia Angliæ, &. The eſtabliſhed ern- 
of debt. Lond. 1676. 8. Reaſons againſt the ta- ment of —_— vindicated from popular and rei- 
king away the Proceſs of Arreſt, which would be a * publican Principles and Miſtakes, with a reſpe& to 
loſs to the King's revenue, &c. 1675. 9. Neceſ- the laws of God, Man, Nature, and Nations. Lond. 
ſary Defence of the Prefidentſhip and Council in the © 1686, fol. 13. Legale necgſſariam. Or a true and 
incipality and Marches of Wales, in the neceſ- * faithful account of the Antiquity and Legality of 
ſary of England and Wales protecting each * his Majeſty's and our Kings and Princes Rights of 
other. 10. Ur/a Major & Minor. Shewing that and unto Fines and Amerciaments i and for- (42) Wood, Fa- 
there is no ſach fear, as is factiouſly pretended * feited in his Courts of Juſtice, &c (42)." C #*i, a 
of Popery and arbitrary Power. - 1681, col. 5. 


* 


of 


SS && a: 04 0s -4a 24 =» 


PHILIPS [Jon v], one of thoſe few poets whoſe muſe and manners were _y 
amiable ; was born the 3oth of December 1676 at Bampton in Oxfordſhire. His father, 
Dr er Philips, Arch-deacon of Salop (a), was miniſter there, and his ſon, being a ( S de, 
boy of a moſt promiſing nature, but of a tender conſtitution, was inſtructed at home manement in 
in the firſt rudiments of Grammar, and then ſent to Wincheſter-ſchool (5). Here he 1 
preſently diſcovered the delicacy of his genius, his exerciſes being diſtinguiſhed above 
thoſe of his ſchool-fellows by a happy imitation of the Claſſics. He had a quick reliſh of (5) Se: bis Like 
the force and elegance of their ſentiments as well as expreſſions, and did not want either ſkill prefixed to bs 
or induſtry to make them his own. In the mean time, he became the darling of the whole Po 7 - 
place by the ſweetneſs of his temper ; and while the maſter, a rigid diſciplinarian, diſpenſed, prints at Landon 
on account of his tenderneſs, with that ſtrit obſervance of thoſe rugged rules which was i 0. 720+ 
ſeverely exacted from the reſt ; the boys themſelves were ſo far from murmuring at it, | 
that they were even pleaſed with the diſtinction: though whilſt they were at play he 
ſeldom joined with them, but generally retired then to his chamber, where he 
a perſon to attend him, and comb his hair, of which he had a very handfome flow. In 
this very ſingular recreation he felt an exquiſite delight : I have been informed (by one 
who was at ſchool with him) that he would fit almoſt abſolutely without motion for ſeveral 
hours together, enjoying the pleaſure it gave him with the higheſt degree of ſenſibility. 
It was in theſe intervals chiefly that he read Milton; however, this was not before he 


Wincheſter (c). Thus qualified, he was removed to Oxford, in the beginning of the year 2 — ada 


(d) Phalaris's 
Epiſtles were 


chuſe to diſtreſs (as they found it would diſtreſs) his modeſty, by puſhing him in that NS 
point. It was this modeſty, and the uncommon ſimplicity of his manners, that more = yer, 15953; 
particularly endeared him to them; and they were compleatly happy in the enjoyment g which tht 
of his converſation, in which his undiſguiſed ſincerity was continually enlivened with a cn 
kind of chearfulneſs which innocence alone can give, heightned with a mirth that was Church wits 
wholly raiſed by a genteel and delicate rallery, without ever degenerating into ridicule, T2 known 2t 
After he came to Oxford, Milton's muſe became his chief delight; and the greateſt part Our author has 
of his ſtudy for ſome years was laid out in tracing the ſteps by which that author grew to gam 32 Gr ld. 
perfection (e). We are told, that there is not a ſingle alluſion in Paradiſe Loſt, drawn rich is his ce. 
from the thoughts and expreſſions of the Greek or Latin poet, which he could not imme- on 
diately refer to (/); and the fame author intimates, that this was the way whereby he ted by a fellow- 
came to perceive what a peculiar life and grace their ſentiments added to Engliſh poetry; * of bin. 
how much their images raiſed it's ſpirit, and what weight and beauty their works, when %) Hu Lic, 
tranſlated, gave to it's lan . He was likewiſe led, by the example of his darling * fer, > 5+ 
Milton, to conſult the works of our old Engliſh poets Chaucer and Spenſer. By theſe 

aſſiſtances he made himſelf abſolute maſter of the true extent and compals of his mother- 
tongue, and we ſee afterwards, in his writings, he did not ſcruple to revive any words or 
rn which he thought deſerved it. Yet this was done with that modeſt liberty which 

ace allows of, either in the coining of new, or reſtoring of ancient, expreſſions z and to 

that modeſty it was owing that he ſucceeded fo happily in this dangerous attempt. Nor 
was this attempt made at all, *cill long after the time we are now ſpeaking of; for as the 


delight 


3354 


by continually 
reading that au- 


thor, be fortu= his own taſte and temper, and his acquaintance was among the beſt and 


nately equalled 


the variety af his 


— 


(6) Ti printed 
in Mr Pope's 
Miſcellanies, 
Vol. II. 1722, 
o. 


friend mentioned 
above. 


() — f verſe 
Not ſkill'd nor 


75 Ibid, p- 21, 
. 47 
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delight which Mr Philips took in reading the poets, was that alone which Giſt drew his 


re Li N "44 9 : * 
9 . >. 
= 


*S ” 


— +. 


attention to their works, ſo he continued reading. purely for his pleaſure z in this he 
gratified his delicacy and improved his taſte, and he aimed at nothing further. That 
delicacy which led him to flydy the beſt poets proved a fufficient check to his modeſty, 
and reſtrained him from _— any plan of appearing in public himſelf [A]. Beſides, 


he had no uneaſy thirſt after 
adapted to the tender frame of his body. 


ame; indeed, the diſpoſition of his mind was happily 


How much ſoever he was ſtruck with the 


majeſty, fire, and force of Milton's muſe, yet he had no ſhare in the heat and paſſion of 
of that author's temper. In this he ſeemed entirely to be formed in Virgil's mould, whom 
he much loved and admired; and as tis ſaid of Milton, that he could repeat the beſt part 
of Homer ; ſo Mr Philips, we are informed, could do the ſame of Virgil (g); like the 
ſerves too, that Roman, he had no ambition to gratify, being beſt fitted by nature for that which he was 
moſt fond of, the quiet enjoyment of his muſe, in the company of a few ſele& friends of 


politeſt of the 


univerſity, But he ſeems to have had the higheſt delight in the friendſhip of Edmund 
Smith, the author of Phadra and Hippolytus. This gentleman (who was fellow. 
collegian with Mr Philips) 'tis well known fart as unatxioufly eaſy as he did, even in a 
much humbler fortune; and the bent of their ſtudies lying the ſame way, they frequently 


communicated their thoughts to each other. 


This, with Mr Sewell, we make no doubt 


was as pleaſant as any part of Mr Philips's life, who had a foul capable of reliſhing all the 
fineſt enjoyments of ſublime, virtuous, and elegant ſpirits. How much it affected 
Mr Smith he alone was able to expreſs, nor perhaps could he have done it fo fully, had 
not the occaſion of writing a poem () to his friend's memory impreſſed on him a rapturous 


ſenſibility of his own loſs [B]. 


In ſtudying poetry Mr Philips was wholly attentive to 


whatever helped to preſerve or raiſe it's dignity, and by continually converſing with 
Milton and the Ancients, his ear became habituated to the harmony of their numbers. 
Beſides, as he ſaw the art was removed from it's proper ſtandard, ſo he thought it had 
loſt much of it's true worth in Engliſh by the gingle of rhyme z which conſequently was 
better avoided. He was fond of hiſtory and antiquities, and the accurate knowledge he 
had acquired, eſpecially in thoſe of his own country, ſhews which way he ſpent a good 
part of his time; he made uſe of ſome part of this acquiſition afterwards to enrich his 

try, where the extent of his reading this way, as well as his exact ſkill in applying it, 


1s ſet to the beſt advantage. 


It was the firſt deſign of his friends to breed him to the 


profeſſion of Phyſic, and though the very infirm ſtate of his health would not ſuffer him 
to purſue that plan they had laid out for him, yet his inclinations were very ſtongly bent 
that way. He was paſſionately fond both of the hiſtory and philoſophy of nature. 
Indeed, next to his muſe, Botany was his greateſt delight as well as accompliſhment ; 
0% From the and his own ill health diſabling him from applying his ſkill in the care of another's, he 
determined to recommend it's uſefulneſs to the world. This was the firſt motive which 

t him upon the thoughts of writing on that ſubject (i), and this thought he executed in 


the 


poem which he intitled Cyder. The general deſign was formed long before he left 


ftudious, but my Oxford, though the particular plan was nor ſettled then, which he tells us himſelf, he 
was directed in the choice of, from the paſſion he had to do ſome honour to his 


native ſoil 
Invites me, and 
the theme as yet 


native country (K). 


However, the foundation of it was laid in the univerſity, and the firſt 


— Poem, book compoſed there; but he was called to town before he had made any conſiderable 
progreſs : in the ſecond, which was perfected there, he exerted all the power of genius 


in his Werks. 


13, 


- correaneſs. 


food only for debauched and vitiated 


(1) See the Life 
of Mr John Phi- 
lips, p. 11. 


extant in our language (J) [Cl. 


[4] Reftrained him from appearing in public him- 
ſelf.] The ingenious author of his life ſpeaking of him, 
together with his friend Mr Smith, obſerves, that it 
was their happineſs to give us all their pieces perfect 
in their kind, the accuracy of their judgment not ſuf- 
fering them to publiſh without the greateſt care and 
For haſty fruits, continues he, the com- 
mon product of every injudicious fancy, ſeldom con- 
tinue long, never come to maturity, and are, at beſt, 
palates Theſe 

n thought and confidered, before they ſat down to 
write, after they had written too, being ever the 
laſt perſons who were ſatisfied that they had performed 
well ; and even then, perhaps more in compliment to 
the opinion of others, than from the conviction of 
their own judgments (1). 

[B] Impreſſed on him a rapturens ſenſibility of his 
own Joſ5.] His pathetic complaints are poured forth in 
the following lines. 


Whom ſhall I find unbiaf'd in diſpute, 
Eager to learn, unwilling to confute ? 
To whom the labours of my ſoul diſcloſe, 
Reveal my pleaſure, or diſcharge my woes ? 


+c, and art to make it compleat, and it is one, if not the only, finiſh'd poem of that length 
We muſt not omit to take notice, that as the cuſtom of 


ſmoaking 


Oh! in that heavenly youth for ever ends 
The beſt of ſons, of brothers, and of friends (2). 


Mr Sewell having quoted theſe verſes, very juſtly ſays, 
It is to be deplored indeed, that two great geniuſes, in 
whoſe power it was to have obliged the world ſo much, 
ſhould make fo ſhort a ſtay in it; though, had their 
date been longer, we can hardly ſay, continues he, 
that time would have added any thing but number to 
their compoſitions (3). It will not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that Mr Smith being invited, ſoon after his friend's 
death, to dine with the Principal of Braſen- noſe col - 
lege, Dr Robert Shippen, was there decoyed into a pro- 
miſe of doing juſtice to his friend's memory, and was 
detained in a chamber in the Principal's lodge, with 
the lock turned upon him, for three days, at the end 
of which he produced the poem that was afterwards 
printed ; and it was not long before he himſelf paid 
the laſt debt to nature (4). 


[C] He was determined to recommend it's uſefulneſs 


to the world, which he aid in his Cider, wwhich is ane, 
if not te only finiſhed poem of that length, in the Eng- 
lis language.) It is probable he drew his own charac- 
ter in that deſcription which he gives of a philoſophi- 
cal and retire life, at the latter end of the firſt bock. 


— ti 


(2) Sec Poems to 
the Memory of 
Mr J. Philips, in 
the 2d volume of 
Pope's Milcella- 


uie:. 


(4) See the Lie, 
c. p- 10, 


(4) commun 

cated by the late 
Eſq; A relation 00 
Mr Philips. 


ubi ſupra, P. 18. 
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ſmoaking tobacco was highly in vogue 


PHIL IP S. 


when Mr Phili 


4. 
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ps came firſt to college, from the 


example of the celebrated Dean of it [D]; ſo he fell in with the general taſte, which recom- 
mended itſelf the rather to him as he felt ſome relief from it; he has deſcended to ſing 
it's praiſes in more than one place, and his Splendid Shilling owes ſome part of it's 
luſtre to the happy introduction of a tobacco- pipe EJ. This piece, the firſt of his that 


He to his labour hies 
Gladſome, intent on ſomewhat that may eaſe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with curious ſearch 
Examines all the properties of herbs, 

Foflils, and minerals, that th' embowel'd earth 
Diſplays ; if by his induſtry he can 

Benefit human race. 


—— ————ö8ñ—ů—— — 


Mr Sewell (5) obſerves rightly, that This poem 1s 
* founded upon the model of Virgil's Georgice, and 
comes the neareſt of any other to that admirable 
poem which the critics prefer to the Divine Ægneid. 
Vet though it is eaſy to diſcern who was his guide 
in that difficult wavy, we may obſerve, that he 
* comes after rather like a purſuer than a follower, not 
« tracing him ſtep after ſtep, but chufing thoſe paths 
in which he might eaſieſt overtake him. All his 
* imitations are far from being ſervile, though ſome- 
times very cloſe ; at other times he brings in a new 
* variety, and entertains us with ſcenes more unex- 
« pected and pleaſing perhaps, than his maſter's them- 
* ſelves were to thoſe who firſt ſaw that work.“ In 
the next place, he takes notice of the conduct and 
management of this poem. Which, ſays he, are ſu- 
« perior to all other copyers of that original. Rapin is 
much below him both in deſign and ſucceſs; for the 
© Frenchman either fills his gardens with the idle fables 
of antiquity, or new transformations of his own, and 
* has, in contradiction to his own rules of criticiſm, 
* injudiciouſly blended the ſerious and ſublime ſtyle of 
VIII, with the elegant turns of Ovid in his Me- 
* tamorphoſis. Nor, continues he, has the great genius 
* of Mr Cowley ſucceeded better in his books of 
plants, who, beſides the ſame faults with the former, 
is continually varying his numbers from one fort of 
«* yerſe to another, and alluding to remote hints of 
* medicinal writers; which, tho' allowed to be uſeful, 
are yet ſo numerous, that they flatten the dignity 
* of the verſe, and fink it from a Poem to a treatiſe of 
« Phyfick. Mr Sewell declares, that it was not out 
* of envy to the merit of theſe great men (and who 
* will ever be ſuch in ſpite of envy) that he took no- 
* tice of theſe miſlakes, but only to ſhew the judge- 
* ment of him that followed them in avoiding to com- 
* mit the ſame. Whatever ſcenes ke preſents us with 
appear delicate and charming; the philoſophical 
touches ſurprize,. the moral inſtruct, and the gay 
* deſcriptions tranſport the reader.” Of this laſt re- 
mark the following inſtance will not be with-held 
from thruſting itſelf into theſe notes. It is in the 
firit book where he takes occaſiou to mention the uſes 
of the barrenell ſoil. 


But if (for nature does not ſhare alike 

Her gifts) an happy foil ſhould be with-held ; 

If a penurious clay ſhould be thy lot, 

Or rough unwieldy earth, r.or to the plough, 

Nor to the cattle kind, with ſandy ſtones 

And gravel o'er abounding, think it not 
Beneath thy toil ; the ſturdy pear tree here 

Will rife luxuriant, and with tougheſt root 

Pierce the obſtructing grit, and reſtive marl. 

Thus, nought is uſeleſs made; nor is there land, 

But what, or of it ſelf, or elſe compell'd 

Affords advantage. On the barren heath 

The ſhepherd tends his flock, that daily crop 

Their verdant dinner from the moſſie turf 

Sufficient ; after them the cackling gooſe 

Cloſe grazer, finds wherewith to eaſe her want : 

What ſhould I more? ev'n on the cliffy height 

Of Penmenmaur, and that cloud-piercing hill 


Plinlimmon, from afar the traveller kens - 
VOL. V. No. 280. 


appeared 


Aſtoniſh'd, how the goats their ſhrubby brouze 
Gnaw pendent: nor untrembling can'ſ thou ſee 
How from a ſcraggy rock, whoſe prominence 
Half overſhades the ocean, hardy men 

Fearleſs of rending winds, and daſhing waves 
Cut ſamphire, to excite the ſqueamiſn guſt 

Of pamper'd luxury (6). 


In the ſame delightful vein, ſometimes he opens the 
bowels of the earth, at others he paints it's ſurface ; 
ſometimes he dwells upon it's lower products and fruits, 
at others mounts to it's higher and more ſtately planta- 
tions, and then beautifies it with the innocent pleaſures 
of it's inhabitants. 'The ſports of a rural, the retire- 
ments of a contemplative, life, the working genius of 
the huſbandman, the induſtry of the mechanick, con- 
tribute as much to diverſify, as the due praiſes of exalted 
patriots, heroes, and ſtateſmen, to raiſe and ennoble 
the poetry. The change of ſeaſons and their diſtinc- 
tions, introduced by the riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, 
the effects of heat, cold, ſhowers, and tempeſts, are 
in their ſeveral places very ornamental, and their de- 
ſcriptions inferior only to thoſe of Virgil. 

The fame author makes another remark, which is, 
The great difficulty of making our Engliſh names of 
plants, ſoils, animals, and inftruments, ſhine in verſe : 
there are hardly any of thoſe, he obſerves, which, 
in the LatIn tongue, are not in themſelves beautiful 
and expreſhive ; and very few in our own, which do 
not rather debaſe than exalt the ſtyle ; and yet, ſays 
he, I know not by what art of the poet, though in 
themſelves mean and low (7), they ſeem not to fink 
the dignity of his ſtyle, but become their places as 
well as thoſe of a better and more harmonious ſound.” 
[D] Smoaking tobacco was in vogue from the example 
of the Dean.) Dr Aldrich's inceſſant uſe of the tobac- 
co-pipe, was an entertaining topic of diſcourſe in the 
univerſity many years afterwards ; concerning which, 
the following ſtory, among others, paſſed current there 
in my time. A young ſtudent of the college, once 
finding ſome difficulty to bring his chum into the be- 
lief of it, laid him a wager, that the Dean was ſmoak- 
ing at that inſtant, viz. about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Away, therefore, he hies to the Deanery, where, 
being admitted to the Dean in his ſtudy, he preſently 
relates the occaſion of his viſit. To which, You ſee, 
replies the Dean in perfect good humour, you have loſt 
your wager, for ['m not ſmaaking but filling my pipe. 

[E] He has deſcended to fing it's praiſes in more than 
one place, and his Splendid Shilling owes ſome part of 
it's luflre to the happy introduction of a tobacco-pipe.] 
There is not a piece of his except Blenheim (which was 
a ſubje& not of his own chuſing) where he has not in- 
troduced tobacco. In his ode to Mr St John, he 
makes the gift of it the firſt and laſt ſubje&s of his gra- 


titude to his benefactor. 


O qui reciſee finibas Indicis 
Benignus herbe, das mihi divitem 
Haurire ſuccum & ſuaveolentes 
Sæpe tubis iterare fumas. 


O thou, from India's fruitful foil, 

That doſt that ſovereign herb prepare, 
In whoſe rich fumes I loſe the toil 

Of life, and every anxious care : 
While from the fragrant lighted bole 
I ſuck new life into my ſoul. 


And he concludes, in expreſſing the miſerable ſtate to 
which his miſtreſs cruelly had reduced him, thus: 


Hanc ulla mentis, ſpe mihi mutuæ, 
Utcunque defit, noe, die, wigil 
Suſpiro ; nec jam vina ſomnos, 
Nec revocant, tua dona, Fami, 
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Altho' 


(6) Cyder, a Po- 
em, p. It, 12, 
edit. £720, do. 


(7) In his Life, 


® That is, wine 

and tobacco, both 
© expreſsly men- 

tioned in the ori- 


ginal Latin. 
(3) Experience. 


(9) No. 250. 


(10) The Life of 
Mr Philips, p. 


15. ubi ſupra. 
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appeared in public, ſtole it's way into the world without his privity, and being printed 
from no very correct copy, that induced him, though not *till ſome time after, to give 
a genuine edition of it. He was little anxious what fate it met with among the 
generality, the manuſcript had diverted the choice circle of his friends, and his aim in it 
reached no farther. This happened not long before the much · famed action at Blenheim, 
in 1704, where the Duke of Marlborough gained that victory, which deſervedly filled 
the world with his praiſes, The Earls of Godolphin and Hallifax had eagerly ſet - 
Mr Addiſon's pen to work upon this occaſion, and fired his poetic faculty with the aſſured 
hopes of a very extraordinary reward. On the other fide, their two competitors, Harley 
and St John, afterwards Earl of Oxford and Viſcount Bolingbroke, pitched upon our 
author as perfectly capable of doing juſtice to his country on this ſubjet. But whether 
the taſk was really too great, or the performers not well choſen, in reſpect to their parti- 
cular genius for the ſubject, it is generally agreed that the ſeveral pieces they produced 
upon it, notwithſtanding ſome exquiſite ſtrokes in each, are far from being the beſt in the 
works of either poet [FJ]. While Mr Philips was in town he reſided in Mr St John's houſe, 


Altho' my anxious breaſt deſpair, 
And fighing, hopes no kind return ; 
Yet, for the loy'd relentleſs fair, 
By night I wake, by day I burn ; 
Nor can thy gifts ® ſoft ſleep ſupply, 
Or ſooth my pains, or cloſe my eye. 


In his Cyder, Book I. we find theſe lines. 


To her (8) we owe 

The Indian weed, unknown to ancient times, 
Nature's choice gift, whoſe acrimonious fame 
ExtraQts ſuperfluous juices, and refines 

The blood diſtemper'd from it's noxious ſalts ; 
Friend to the ſpirits, which, with vapours bland, 
It gently mitigates ; companion fit 

Of pleaſantry and wine; nor to the bards 
Unfriendly, when they to the vocal ſhell 
Warble melodious their well-labour'd ſongs. 


In the Splendid Shilling, the happineſs of a full or 
empty purſe is exhibited by a clean or dirty pipe of 
good or bad tobacco. Thus of the firſt he ſings: 


Mean while he ſmoaks and laughs at merry tale, 
Or pun ambiguous, or eonundrum quaint. 


The contraſt of which follows thus: 


Or from tube as black 
As winter chimney, or well-poliſh'd jet, 
Exhale mundungus, ill-perfuming ſcent : 
Not blacker tube, nor of a ſhorter ſize, 
Smoaks Cambro-Briton, 


Many fine things have been ſaid of this poem, the 


Splendid Shilling. As firſt, in the Tatler (9), it is 


ſtiled the fineft burleſque poem in the Britiſh language ; 
and Mr Sewell has added to this commendation, * 'T hat 
it was not only the fineſt, but handled in a manner 
quite different, from what had been made uſe of by 
any author of our own or other nations; the ſenti- 
ments and ſtyle being in this both new, whereas in 
thoſe, the jeſt lies more in alluſions to the thoughts 
and fables of the Ancients, than in the pomp of the 
expreſſion, The ſame humour is continued through- 
out the whole, and not unnaturally diverſified, as 
moſt poems of that nature had been before. Out 
of that variety of circumſtances, which his fruitful 
invention muſt ſuggeſt to him on ſuch a ſubject, he 
has not choſen any but what are diverting to every 
reader; and ſome, that none but his inimitable dreſs 
could have made diverting to any. When we read 
it, we are betrayed into a pleaſure that we coald not 

expod?, though at the ſame time the ſublimity of the 
* ſtyle and gravity of the phraſe, ſeem to chaſtiſe 
that laughter which they provoke (10) Theſe re- 
marks are very juſt, obſerved with acuteneſs, and ex- 
preſſed with an eaſy delicacy, agreeably to the charac- 
ter of the writer; who, it is more than probable, choſe 
to refer us to Mr Smith for a more particular account 


and 


of the humour of this exquiſite performance, diſplayed 
in the following lines. b 


Oh! various bard, you all our powers controul, 
You now diſturb, and now divert the ſoul ; 
Milton and Butler in thy muſe combine, 

Above the laſt thy manly beauties ſhine ; 
For, as I've ſeen, when rival wits contend, 

One gaily charge, one gravely wiſe defend ; 
This on quick turns and points in vain relies, 
That, with a look demure and ſtudied eyes, 
With dry rebuke and ſneering praiſe, replies. 

So thy grave lines extort a juſter ſmile, 

Reach Butler's fancy, but ſurpaſs his ſtyle ; 

He ſpeaks Scarron's low verſe in humble ſtrains, 
In thee the ſolemn air of grave Cervantes reigns. 
What ſounding lines his abje& themes expreſs, 
What ſhining words the pompous Shilling dreſs ; 
There, there, my cell immortal made, outvies 
The frailer piles, which o'er it's ruin riſe ; 

In her beſt light the comic muſe appears, 

When ſhe with borrow'd pride the buſkin wears. 
So when Nurſe Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 
With ſhambling legs, long chin, and fooliſh eyes, 
With dangling hands he ſtrokes th' imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold's air commands the globe ; 
The pomp and ſound the whole buffoon diſplay d, 
And Ammon's ſon more mirth than Gomez made. 


T cannot forbear thinking that Mr Smith, in the 
words 


There, there, my cell immortal made, outvies, &c. 


meant to point out the true ſubject of the Splendid 
Shilling. Mr Smith's foible was (in Dr Swift's phraſe) 
the want of /ooking upon a ſhilling as a ſerious thing ; 
and his friend knew him to be (as he really was) a little 
tender upon that point. The many embarraſments he 
met with, muſt needs make him ſenſible of his own 
weakneſs ; but the beſt-meant advice, conveyed in any 
direct terms whatſoever to a man of his turn and ta- 
lents, would be reſented as an inſult upon his | 
ſenſe and underſtanding. The rallery, then, of the 
Splendid Shilling, in this light becomes exquiſite, and 
compleat as it is in all other reſpeQs, I think it's whole 
merit is taken in only by this view. Tis true, with- 
out this advantage, the humour forces a ſmile from the 
graveſt face; but the ſincerity of the friendſhip, felt 
under that ſweet diſguiſe, irreſiſtibly takes full poſſeſ- 
fion of the heart. 

[F] Notwithſlanding ſome exquiſite touches in each, 
are far from being the beſt in the works of either poet. | 
As to the Campaign, ſee the article ADDISON Jo- 
SEPH], in note [I]. With regard to Blenheim, the 
author of the Criticiſm in the Tatler, No. 43. has 
diſplayed it's;faults with no unſparing hand. We have 
mentioned above at whoſe requeſt it was wrote, and 
Mr Sewell aſſures us, that he would willic.gly 3 we 

cline 


(17) This part] 
of Lord Boling- 
broke's character 
was never diſou- 
ted; and as to 
the reſt, it muſt 
de obſerved, that 
when theſe lines 
were wrote, his 
Lordſhip had not 
bred the latter 
Att of his life. 


(12) Ibid, p. 
6, 17, 18. 
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ty of that hoſt in a Latin ode in Horace's 


we need not queſtion his ability to excel in his way, as well as that of his admired Virgil. 
Our author's poem, intitled Blenheim, was publiſhed in 1705 3 and the next year he finiſhed 
that upon Cyder; which, after his deceaſe, was tranſlated into Italian, by a nobleman 


of Florence. 


haye excelled upon a ſubject, for which he was exactly adapted. That ſubjeQ indeed, 


His next deſign was that of writing a poem upon 
day of Judgment, but this he did not live to execute, otherwiſe he would ve 


the Reſurrection, and the 


ry probably 


as the author of his life very juſtly obſerves, was only proper to be treated of in that 
ſolemn ſtyle which he makes uſe of, and by one whoſe juſt notions of Religion and a true 
ſpirit of poetry, could have carried his reader without a wild Enthuſiaſm, 


extra flammantia mænia mundi, LuckzE r. 


\ 


This is not obtruded upon the reader as a bare conjecture only of our own, which would 


be unpardonable in the deſign of this work. 


clined the undertaking, had not the powerful incite- 
ments of his friends prevailed upon him to ſacrifice his 
modeſty to their judgment. Indeed, he has told us ſo 
himiſelf ; the poem concludes with it ; where he has 
made his own confeſſed unfitneſs for the taſk, a handle 
to diſplay the ſuperior abilities of the impoſer, his 
friend and patron, for ſuch an undertaking. Beſides 
the charms of the poetry, there is an elegant fincerity 
in the addreſs, which leaves the reader in ſuch a plea- 
ſed ſtate of mind, that he even forgets, as well as for- 
gives, all the precedent defects in the piece, 


Thus from the noiſy crowd exempt, with eaſe 
And plenty bleſt, amid the mazy groves, 

(Sweet ſolitude !) where warbling birds provoke 
The filent muſe, delicious rural ſeat 

Of St John, Engliſh Memmius, I preſum'd 

To fing Britannic trophies, inexpert 

Of war, with mean attempt ; while he intent 
(So Anna's will ordains) to expedite 

His military charge, no leiſure finds 

To firing his charming ſhell ; but when return'd, 
Conſummate peace ſhall rear her chearful head ; 
Then ſhall his Churchill in ſublimer verſe 

For ever triumph ; lateſt times ſhall learn 

From ſuch a chief to fight, and bard to fing (11). 


Mr Sewell obſerves, that the addreſs of the Engliſh 
Memmius was exactly appoſite to him, to whom all 
the polite part of mankind agree, in applying that of 
the Roman. X 


Quem tu Dea tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum voluiſti excellere rebas. 


The ſame gentleman takes notice, that the exordium 
of this piece is a juſt alluſion to the beginning of the 
Zneid (if that be Virgil's), and that of Spenſer's Fairy 
Queen. 


From low and abject themes the groveling muſe 
Now mounts, aerial, to ſing of arms 


Triumphant, and emblaze the martial acts 
Of Britain's heroe.—— 


The ſpirit is kept on the ſame to the end, the whole 
being full of noble ſentiments and majeſtic numbers, 
* to the heroe whom it extols, and not admitting 
of any rival (except Mr Addiſon's Campaign) on the 
ſame occaſion (12); to which it yields only, in givin 
too mach fire to the ſedate courage of the Duke of 
Marlborough. This, however, is compenſated (if any 
thing can compenſate ſuch an overſight) by the follow- 


ing epiſodical digreſſion. 
— - The Britiſh ſouls 
A lamentable race, that ceas'd to breathe 
On Landen plains this heav'nly gladſome air, 


a 


But we have the authority of Mr Smith for 
it, 


Exult, to ſee the crowding ghoſts deſcend 
Unnumber'd ; well aveng'd, they quit the cares 
Of mortal life, and drink th* oblivious lake. 
Not ſo the new inhabitants; they roam 
Erroneous and diſconſolate, themſelves 

Accuſing and their chiefs, improvident 

Of military chance; when lo! they ſee 

Thro' the dun miſt, in blooming beauty freſh, 
Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt 

O'er verdant meads, and, pleas'd perhaps, revoly'd 
Anna's late conqueſts ; one to empire born, 


Egregious prince (13), whoſe manly childhood ſhew'd (19) The Def 


His mingled parents, and portended joy 

Unſpeakable ; thou, his aſſociate dear, 

Once in this world, nor now by fate disjoin'd, 

Had thy preſiding ſtar propitious ſhone, 

Should'ſ Churchill be. But Heav'n ſevere cut ſhort 

Their ſpringing years, nor would this iſle ſhould boaſt 

Gifts ſo important ! Them the Gallic ſhades 

Surveying, read in either radiant look 

Marks of exceflive dignity and grace, 

Delighted ! *till in one their curious eye 

Diſcerns their great ſubduer's awful mein, 

And correſponding features fair ; to them 

Confuſion ! Straight the airy phantoms fleet 

With headlong haſte, and dread a new purſuit ; 

The image pleas'd, with joy paternal ſmiles. 

Every body ſees here a beautiful imitation of Virgil's 
poetical Elyzium, and the happy application of the 
famous | 

Tu Marcellus eris 
to the Marquis of Blandford, 


Had thy prefiding ſtar propitious ſnonne, 
Should'ſt Churchill be 


But in this paſſage, 


Straight the airy phantoms fleet 
With headlong haſte, and dread a new purſuit, 


there is an alluſion to a piece of hiſtory, which has 
been overlooked by all the critics. It is now lang 


g fince it has been no ſecret, that, how well ſoever the 


officers of the French army kept up their own ſpirits; 
yet from this time it was not, as they con- 
feſſed, in their power, during that war, by any means 
whatever, to make their common men ſtand before an 
Engliſh army, with the Duke of Marlborough at their 
head. How greatly this happy effect of that General's 
ſucceſs in the battle of Blenheim, is raiſed by our au- 
thor's poetical repreſentation of it in this paſſage, needs 

no comment to explain it. | 


[G) Below 


3357 


manner (m), which is undoubtedly a maſter-piece. It is all of his that we have left in this (ﬆ) It eg 
kind, but from it we may form a judgment, that his writings in that 


were not tion of his 
inferior to thoſe, he has left us in our own; and 


as Horace was one of his darling authors, Werks, abi fop. 


() See his Liſe, 
ubi ſupra, p. 26. 


() A copy of it 
is inſerted in his 
Life, p. 3% 


(14) In bis Poem 


' bis friends in the tendereſt and moſt endearing offices to 


(15) Viz. in his 
Cyder, Pook i. 
O thcu! frim 
whom gladly 
Both rich and 
low ſeeks aid, &c, 
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it, who was undeniably a competent judge of the ſcheme which cur author had laid 
down, and probably had ſeen the firſt rudiments of his deſign ; below we ſhall give his 
verſes on the occaſion 7 But Mr Philips diſtemper increaſing obliged him to drop the 
purſuit of this, and all other views, beſides that of his health ; he had been long troubled 
with a lingring conſumption, attended with an aſthma, a painful diſorder, and had ſuffered 
many ſevere conflicts under it, without betraying any diſcontent or uneaſineſs ; the 
integrity of his heart ſtill preſerving the cheatfulneſs of his ſpirits, and the fingular good- 
neſs of his nature engaging his friends in the tendereſt and moſt endearing offices to him 
on theſe occaſions [H]. By the advice of his Phyſicians he went to the Bith, the ſummer 
before his death; here the ableſt of the faculty (by whom he was generally beloved) 
readily gave him their beſt aſſiſtance, and ſome preſent eaſe they did procure him, upon 
which he left the place, though with ſmall hopes of recovery. Upon his removal from 
Bath he went to Hereford, where his mother was till living, and where the aſthma 
returning in the winter put a period to his life, February 15, 1708, in the entrance 
almoſt upon the thirty-third year of his age. He was interred 1n the cathedral-church of 
Hereford by his mother, who cauſed an inſcription to be put upon his grave-ſtone (o), 
teſtifying how dear he was to her. But beſides this, a monument was erected to his 
memory, in the place called Poets Corner in Weſtminſter- Abbey, by Sir Simon afterwards 
Lord Harcourt, and Lord-Chancellor of England. The epitaph was wrote by Dr F reind, 


which has this very ſingular merit, that we there ſee a very great and at the ſame time a very 
juſt character expreſſed upon a monument without flattery [7]. 


— 
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A 


There 


[G] Below wwe ſhall give his werſes on the occaſion ] 


Fruitleſs our hopes, tho" p;ous our eſſays, 
They are as follow : 


Your's to preſerve a friend, and mine to praiſe, 


Oh! had relenting Heav'n prolong'd his days, 
The tow'ring bard had ſung in nobler lays, 

© How the laſt trumpet wakes the lazy dead; 
How ſaints aloft, the croſs triumphant ſpread ; 
How op'ning heav*ns their happy regions ſhew, 
And yawning gulphs with flaming vengeance glow, 
And ſaints rejoice above, and finners howl below, 
Well might he ſing the day he could not fear, 
And paint the glories he was ſure to wear. 


[1] 4 monument without flattery.] A copy of it 
may be ſcen, by ſuch as are curious in the Latin lan- 
guage, at the concluſion of his Life by Mr Sewell, 
prefixed to his Works. In it, among other virtues 
and accompliſhments, Dr Freind has ſet forth his hap- 
py emulation of Milton's numbers without rhyme, ve- 
ry particularly and no leſs elegantly ; but yet very far 
ſhort of what the following paſſage from the works of 
the diſciple himſelf exhibits ; wherein he has tranſmit- 
ted his own name, in company with that of his maſter, 
to the lateſt poſterity. Having given to the two greie 
fathers of ancient poeſy, Homer and Virgil, each his 


PEP iſe, h 4 . 
The creations outer of Mr Fillers Lake 7 een 


obſerves, * That Milton has given a few fine touches 
upon the ſame ſubject, but ſtill there remains an in- 
exhauſtible ſtore of materials, to be drawn from the 
Prophets, the Pſalmiſts, and the other inſpired wri- 
ters, which in his poetical dreſs might, without the 
falſe boaſting of old poets, have endured to the day 
that it deſcribed. The meaneſt ſoul, continues he, 
and the loweſt imagination, cannot think of that 
time, and the deſcriptions we meet with of it in holy 
writ, without the greateſt emotion and the deepeſt 
impreſſion. What then might we not expect from 
the believing heart of a good man, and the regulated 
raptures of an excellent Chriſtian poet ?* How well 
the taſk was afterwards performed by Dr Young (14), 
we leave to our reader's judgment. 

[H] The fingular goodneſs of his nature, engaging 


—— And had that other bard, 
Oh! had but he, that firſt ennobled ſong 
With holy raptures, like his Abdiel been, 
*Mong many faithleſs, ſtrictly faithful found, 
Unpity'd he ſhould not have wail'd his orbs, 
That roll'd in vain to find the piercing ray, 
And found no dawn, by dim ſuffufion veil'd. 
But he However let the muſe abſtain, 
Nor blaſt his fame, from whom ſhe learnt to ſing 
In much inferior ſtrains, groveling beneath 
Th' Olympian hill, on plains ard vales intent; 
Mean follower. There let her reſt a while, 
Pleas'd with the fragrant walks and cool retreat (16) 


bim on theſe occa ſiont.] The particular kindneſs thewn 
to him by Mr Trevor, our author has himſelf grate- 


Theſe unparallelled lines ſhew, in the cleareſt ard 
fully celebrated, in ſuch lays as may well be eſteemed a 


trueſt light, not only the genius and turn of Mr Phi- 


juſt recompence for it (15). And, leſt this ſhould not be 
a ſufficient tribute of his gratitude, his friend Mr Smith, 
who beſt knew his whole ſoul, has addreſſed his poem 
to the ſame gentleman, where he takes occafion to 
tranſmit this act of friendſhip to poſterity in the fol- 
lowing lines : 


Your care had long his fleeting life reſtrain'd, 
One table fed you, and one bed contain'd ; 
For his dear ſake long reſtleſs nights you bore, 
While rattling coughs his heaving veſſels tore; 
Much was his pain, but your affliftion more. 
Oh! had no ſummons from the noiſy gown 

_ Call 'd thee, unwilling, to the nauſeous town, 
Thy love had o'er the dull diſeaſe prevail'd, 
Thy mirth had cur'd, where baffled Phyſic fail'd ; 
But fince the will of Heav'n his fate decreed, 
To thy kind care my worthleſs lines ſucceed ; 


lips's muſe, happily united to that of his maſler, but 
likewiſe the turn and temper of his mind happily va- 
rying from him. Without entring into the compariſon, 
which his own example forbids, we ſhal! only obſerve, 
and it is an obſervation not leſs true than trite, that, in 


u riting upon any ſubje&t whatſoever, the author, be his 


ſucce's what it will in executing his deſign, yet never 
fails to write his own character without defiga 3 which 
for that reaſon tco is certainly the true one, natural 


and undiſguiſed. Accordingly, in this paſſage ue ſce 


that modeſty, candour, and fimplicity of mind and man- 
ners ; that natural goodneſs, that unaffected piety, that 
univerſal charity, and that fleady adherence to his 
principle, which diſtinguiſhed Mr Philips's life; and, 
from the turn and ſpirit of his works, we are entirely 
diſpoſed to concur with Mr Sewell (17) ; when he tells 


(15) Cyder, 2 
Poem, at the 
concluſion ot 


Bavok 1. 


— 1205 
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us, that no one obſerved the natural and civil duties of thor's Litz, 0 


life with a ſtricter regard than he did, whether thoſe 
of a ſon, a friend, or a member of ſociety ; and that 
he had the happineſs to fill every one of theſe parts, 
without even the ſuſpicion either of undutifulneſs, in- 
fancerity, or diſte ſpect. 

| [X] His 


29. 
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PHILIPS. PIT CAIRN E. 
There is one remarkable circumſtance of our author's hiſtory which is entirely omitted by 
Mr Sewell, and fo ſlightly touched by his friend Mr Smith, that it ſeems to require a further 
explanation ; I mean his love-affair with Mrs Mary Meers, daughter to the then Principal 
of Brazen-noſe college. This lady, who had a very good ſhare of natural ſenſe, wanted none 
of thoſe accompliſhments which the advantage of a genteel education could give her; beſides 
the ordinary embelliſhments of muſic and dancing, her father had been at the pains of 
inſtructing her in the Latin language, and ſhe was a compleat miſtreſs of French and 
Italian; in her perſon, ſhe was an agreeable brunette, without any thing very ſtriking, e 
except a full black piercing eye“. Dr Meers, being a Herefordſhire man, took occaſion 


from thence frequently to invite his country man, a young ſtudent univerſally beloved and (p! ans ng 
admired, to his lodge, where our author had the ill luck to fee and conceive a ſecret — cafficn 
paſſion for the daughter, who had long practiſed all the airs which the ſenſe of her high for Mrr Meer 
ſtation in that univerſity, and her uncommon perſonal acompliſhments, could inſpire, and in the univerfity 
did not fail to treat him with her uſual diſdain z thus awed, he never had courage to hint danse, ben 
his paſſion to her (p); but like a true Strephon, poured forth his complaints in verſe (2): 1 was there. 
And it muſt be owned his conſtitution, both of body and mind, was much too delicate tor 8 
his miſtreſs's taſte [X]. It is ſomething remarkable that there were two poets of both the 22 


concluding ſtan- 
names of our author who flouriſhed in his time; one of which was nephew to Milton, and 2e his Ote to 


/ wrote ſeveral things, particularly ſome part of Virgil traveſtied (r); the other ſeems to OED 
have been the exact reverſe of Mr St John's friend in his principles, if we may judge by “) See Jacod's 


his writing, which are two political farces, I. The E. of Mar marr'd, with the humors of wr mas rag 


raters of the 
Focky the bighlander. II. The Pretender*s flight : or, a mock Coronation, with the humors Poets, Vol. II. 


ef the facetions Harry St John; both piinted in 1716 (s). As to our author, the 0 
innocency and integrity of his life was beyond all exception; and there never, I believe, % Ibid. Vol. I. 
was any more than one ſingle perſon (v) who took it into his head to cenſure his writings, * ** 

and it is well remarked, that it is no great compliment to his judgment that he has the (% Sir Richard 
honour to ſtand alone in that reflection; it were eaſy to retort upon him, were it not Emo. 
ungenerous to blaſt the fruits of his /atler ſpring (u), by comparing them with the (½ Creation, a 
crudities of his firſt 3 that ſatire upon our author has, with it's other brethren, been dead Yom 


long fince; and [I believe the world would have quite forgot that ever it had any being, (w) Viz. His 
had not Mr Smith taken care to inform us of it in a work of a more durable Poem to the Me- 

mory of our au- 
nature (w) CLI. | thor, 


WD. 
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[X] His conſtitution both of body and mind was t20 A haughty bard, to fame by volumes rais'd, 
delicate for his miſtreſi's taſte] With regard to the 


: — At Dick's and Batſon's, and thro' Smithfield, prais'd, 
firſt, the account given above of Mr Philips's con- : 
ſumptive conſtitution, ſhews how little he was fitted Cries out aloud—Bold Oxford bard, forbear 


for amorous conflicts; and, in reſpect to the latter, we With rugged numbers to torment my ear; 
fee the purity and delicacy of his love in the following 


| Yet not like thee the heavy critic ſoars, 
raptutous flight upon that ſubjeR : Ber palace in falien, or in tara depleves ; 
O! ye Gods, might I With Bunyan's ſtyle profanes heroic ſongs, 

EleA my fate, my happieſt choice ſhould be To the tenth page lean homilies prolongs ; 

A fair and modeſt virgin, that invites For fax fetch'd rhymes makes puzzled angels ſtrain, 

With aſpe& chaſle, ſorbidving looſe deſires, fn 
n Tenderly ſmiling ; in whoſe heav'nly eye His envious muſe by native 1 curs'd, 
er 38, oft Sits pureſt love enthron'd (14). Damns the beſt poems, and contrives the wort. 
1729, Fro. 


Beyond his praiſe or blame thy works prevail, 
The truth is, Mrs Maria Meers was a lady that knew Compleat, where Dryden and thy Milton fail ; 
no pleaſure with the young feilows like that of intri- Great Milton's wing on lower themes ſubſides 
guing; and was generally believed, not without good 5 


reaſon, to be married clandeſtinely to one of the Fel- And Dryden oft” in rhyme his weakneſs hides ; 
Jows of Brazen-nofe-col'ege for many years After her You ne'er with gingling words deceive the ear, 
father's death, ſhe lived in a houſe in Holywell at 


I i (15) Lord-Trea- 
Oxford, where that gentleman ſpent the beſt of his And yet in humble ſubjefts great appear. 


ſurer Godolphin 

time with her. Th. ice happy youth, whom noble Ifis crowns, — 22 

[L] Had not Mr Smith informed 1s of it in a work Whom Blackmore cenſures, and Godolphin owns. CO hag 
of a more durable nature | T he verſes are theſe: (15) heim. 


: PITCAIRNE [AxrcnizBar Dy], an eminent Phyſician who firſt brought the mechanic 
I. op conch principles of that art into this iſland : He was born at Edinburgh, on Chriſtmas-day 1652 ; 
torum Diviſione, 


and deſcended of an ancient houſe Pitcairne of Pitcairne in the county of Fife (a), re- 
hg nor bas markable for their Loyalty to the Houſe of Stuart; in defence of whoſe cauſe the whole 


Vomius curator family very narrowly eſcaped being intirely ruiged and extinguiſhed ; every male child of 
menos it then born being ſlain at the battle of Flu den- Held, fighting for James IV.: The eftate 
— lo was alſo ſeized by the oppoſite party; but the widow being delivered of a poſthumous ſon, 


elit aqua illa all the lands of Pitcairne were reſtored by James V. to the heir (4), from whom, after () See a charter 
anos perennis ad ſeyeral generations, ſprung our author, whoſe father was a merchant of the firſt rank at ＋—— Y 
wn in Fifa, pri- Edinburgh, and a magiſtrate of that city; his mother's name was Sydſelf, of a good 

ine Sede. family in Eaſt-Lothian, deſcended of Rochlaw. He was put to ſchool, firſt at a little 

Ps, in Village near Edinburgh, called Dalkeith ; and as ſoon as he had made a competent progreſs in 

ger et Pit- 


nts any ur claſſical learning, was removed to the univerſity of Edinburgh, where, after he had 
Cp. p. 326. 


26 gone through a preparatory courſe of Philoſophy, he was directed by his friends to apply 
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to the ſtudy of Divinity, which, however, he did not ſtick to long [A]; for that 
profeſſion not at all ſuiting the vivacity and freedom of his genius, his father permitted 
him, though not without ſome reluctance, to relinquiſh it and take to the Law; this 
being more agreeable to him, he purſued it with an attention that was natural to his 
ambition, of excelling in every thing he undertook. But this intenſeneſs proving too 
much for his conſtitution, it was not long before it brought him into an ill ſtate of health 
which threatning a hectic conſumption, he ſet out, by the advice of his Phy ficians, for- 
Montpellier, in the ſouth part of France, and in his way thither got as far as to Paris; but 
here he found himſelf ſo much better that he concluded there was no occaſion for pro- 
ceeding any farther ; and merting with ſome agreeable companions of his own country- 
men, he determined to put this end to his travels, and fit down to ſtudy the Law in that 
univerſity, However, his acquaintance eaſily prevailed with him to change his views 
a ſecond time; they were all engaged in the way of Phyſic, and aſſuring him there was 
then no able Profeſſor of Law at Paris he gave it up, and went to the Como and the 
hoſpitals along with them. He had not been thus employed many months, when he was 
called home by his father (c). Having now laid in the firſt clements of all the three 
profeſſions, Law, Phyſic, and Divinity, he remained for ſome time a ſtudent at large, 
and applied himſelf chiefly to the mathematics [B], which was new to him, and indeed 
ſuited his genius above any thing he had tried before. Accordingly in this ſcience he 
made a great progreſs in a ſhort time; and meeting with the lately invented method of 
infinite feries, he made ſome improvements thereon, which were afterwards publiſhed by 
Dr Wallis, together with others of Dr David Gregory, Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy, 
at Oxford (d). At laſt, our author, obſerving the neceſſary connexion between Phyſic 
and Geometry, fixed his choice unalterably upon that profeſſion (e); and according to the 

method 
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(e) From me- 
moirs communi- 
cated by a friend 
of the author 's, 


{4) See Wallis's 
Works, Vol, II, 
cap. XCiii. 


fe) See note [ E]. 


— 


his, intituled, 
Cualterus Dann» 
ftonus ad Amicos, 
was imitated in 
Engliſh by Mr 
Pope, and both 
inſerted in Pope's 


[4] The fludy of Divinity was not agreeable to his 
humour.) The only ſpecimen that our author gave of 
his N= to any part of the divine writings, is in 
a tranflation which he made of the 104th pſalm into 
Latin verſe ; and this was no more than the production 
of a certamen poeticum with one Walter Danniſton, a 
country ſchoolmaſter, and no bad poet“ . The ſchool- 
maſter very ingenuouſly allowed the ſuperiority of his 
competitor's performance, and in return Pitcairne gave 
him leave to publiſh it as his own. However, he did 
not ſpare to make free with Danniſton's verſion, when 
it ſerved his purpoſe in expoſing Sir Robert Sibbald ; 
who, in his Prodromus Hiſtoriæ Naturalis Scotiæ, i. e. 
his Introduction to the Natural Hiſtory of Scotland, main- 
tained, that God, out of his infinite wiſdom, had fixed 
all the globes of the univerſe in an immovable ſtate ; he 
might with equal truth, ſays our author, have aſſerted, 


As for my part, the thoughts, which come into my 
head, ſpring from a quite different fountain; I firſt ſearch 
out the truth, and then thank God, who is my helper, 
and adore his wiſdom: Nor can I refr..in from adoring 
it, as often as, with the moſt excellent David Gregory 
[cum clariſimo Davide Gregorio], I contemplate that 
force which he hath given the planets in their orbits, 
from which, if they be never ſo little removed, no 
power of mechanics is able to reinſtate them (3). 
Agreeable to this, we find him in that Profeſſor's 
houſe, apparently to obſerve an eclipſe of the ſun in 
1687. The fact is incidentally mentioned by Dr Mead: 
and as the ſtory contains a memorable fact relating to 
our author, we ſhall gratify the reader's curioſity with 
it, as follows: Memorabilis eſt tum morbi tum even- 
tuum etiam ratione qui eum comitabantur, Pitcarnii 
* ipſius caſus : is cum in Scotia haud procul Edinburgo 


that God made all the fowls of the air immovable, as alſo * ruri eſſet anno 1687, menſe Februario, cœlo ſolito 
all the dogs of chaſe, even the greyhounds of Scotland; * magis ſereno & rubente ſole, in ipſo lunæ coitu ſubi- 
and all the horſes, not excepting the Scotch galloways, * tum habuit, fine cauſa manifeſta, ſanguinis e naribus - 
which he himſelf obſerves are excellently adapted for profluvium, quod præceſſerat gravis inſolitæ virium 
travelling. How much more juſt and ſenſible were © imbecillitatis ſenſus. Poſtridie autem in urbe reverſus, 
Walter Bannion -s conceptions of the matter, who, in * comperit in baroſcopio ea ipſa hora, quæ nona fuit 
his tranſlation of the 104th Pſalm, did not put it [ac- matutina, altius ſubſediſſe hydrargyrum, quam alias 
cording to the original} that the earth ſhould never * unquam deſcendere, aut ipſi, aut amico ſuo Grego- 
move at any time, but ſo as to ſhew himſelf a good rio, cujus in ædibus obſervabatur, viſum fuerat. 
Philoſopher, Thou commandeſt the earth to revolve in Mortuum etiam eodem tempore concidiſſe alterum 
it's ſtated courſe, amicum Cockburnium, Philoſophiæ Profeſſorem, ex 
repentina ſanguinis è pulmone eruptione, & quinque 
aut ſex alios familiaritate ſibi conjun do, qui opem 
ipſius quavis ægritudine afflilti implorare ſolebant, 
diverſis humoris profuſionibus tentatos cum magao 
ſao dolore intellexerat (4).* The remarkable [to our (4) De luer 
purpoſe] is the caſe of Dr Pitcairne, who being at the S0 & Luz, 
houſe of his friend David Gregory, near Edinburgh, = ho * 
in February 1687, when there happened a conjunction * 
of the ſun and moon, was ſeized at that moment with 
a bleeding at the noſe, preceded by a ſenſe of faint- 
neſs and loſs of ſtrength ; and that, on his re:urn to 
Edinburgh the next day, he found the mercury in the 
barometer had ſunk much lower than either he or 
Dr Gregory had ever obſerved it The caſe is related 
by Dr Mead, in his piece De Inperio Solis & Lung in 
Corpora Humana, and was communicated, with ſeveral 
others, by our author to his pupil, to enrich that trea- 
tiſe, who artfully ſet out in the profeſſion With pub- 
liſhing this ſtriking performance, Of the Influence of 
the Sun and Moon upon Human Bodies. Some of this 
ſcholar's choiceſt flowers, in that other remarkable 
piece, The Mechanical Account of Poiſons, were cylled 
from the ſame maſter's garden ; who, by the by, ap- 
pears to have been in good buſineſs in 1687. The 
concluſion of the paſſage here cited informs us, 
that befides Cockburne, the Profeſſor of Philolophy, 
there were five or ſix others ſeized with the like profu- 
fioa at that time, who were occaſionally his patients. 
[E] Selxtia 


(1) Diſſert. de Tu jubes terram ſolita revolvi ſemita, c. (1) 
Leg. Hiſt. Natu- 
ral. inter Pitcar- 
nii Opera, p · 

349, 350. Ley- 
den, 1737, 4t0- 


Impartiality requires, that we do not omit to obſerve, 
that our author in this place, and, indeed, every where 
thoughout this treatiſe, as often as occaſion offers, never 
fails to throw ſome ſleighty expreſſion or other upon the 
Theologiſts ; and, not content with that, he compoſed 
a comedy, on purpoſe to ridicule the ignorance and gri- 
mace of the Chiefs of the Scotch Clergy in their 
General Aſſembly (2); which theſe on their fide re- 
venged, by dubbing him a Deiſt, or even an Atheiſt ; 
in which claſs, however, he had the honour to be ranked 
with Sir Iſaac Newton. 

[B] He applied himſelf chiefly to the Mathematics. 
David Gregory was then at Edinburgh, being come 
thither from Aberdeen ; and it is not unlikeiy, that 
Pitcairne was drawn into this ſtudy, for which his ge- 
nius was ſo well turned, by his acquaintance with that 
celebrated Mathematician. Tis certain he ſpeaks 
with the higheſt regard of his knowledge that way. 
In the abovementioned ſatirical performance, he laſhes 
the author for producing it, as an inſtance of the di- 
vine wiſdom and goodneſs, to furniſh every country 
with proper remedies for the diſeaſes incident to it : 
This molt learned divine I ſee, ſays he, thinks it 
agreeable to the Divine Wiſdom, that Sir Robert Sib- 
bald's % dixit ſhall conſtitute the efſeace of uuth. 


(2) It is in print, 
under the title of 
The Aſſembly, a 
Comedy. 


%) Mr Dacier, 
in the preſace to 
his tranſlation of 


Hippocrates, pre- 
der d that he 


perſectly knew 
the circulati: n. 


(6) Pitcairn, Of. 
abt ſupra, p · 


ts, 20 5. 
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method of proſecuting this ſcience practiſed in Scotland, he firſt applied himſclf to Botany, 
Pharmacy, and the Materia Medica; after which, proceeding in the uſual courſe of his 
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countrymen at that time, he went to Paris (now a ſecond time) in order to compleat 


himſelf for the practice. Having 


finiſhed his deſign, he returned to Scotland a little 
before the Revolution, and ſet out as a Phyſician, by 


bliſhing his Solutio problematis de 


Inventoribus[C) that year, in which he ſhewed himſelf to be well verſed in the works of 


Hippocrates, the Father of Phyſic; as alſo, that he underſtood 


perfectly the exact 


meaning of the circulation of the blood, as it was diſcovered by Dr Harvey, who thereby 
firſt laid the ſure foundation for the mechanic principles of phyſic (), which were firſt {7 Itis prefixed 


brought into vogue in Great Britain by Dr Pitcairne, which at leaſt had this good effect, — 


that it utterly baniſhed all the groundleſs doctrine about fermentations, ebullitions, effer- 
veſcences, &c. out of phyſic; and expoſed the idle abſurdity of accounting for the action theory of Phybc 
of the humours in the body, and the medicines applied to correct them by a metaphor. 
He came preſently into great reputation in Scotland, and in 1692 was invited by the 
Curators of the univerſicy of Leyden to be Profeſſor of Phyſic there; he readily accepted 
the offer, and ſpoke his inaugural oration, April the 26th, N. S. that year; the 


ſpecch was highly applauded [D], and the ordinary ſtipend of his Profeſſorſhip augmented 


[C] Solutio problemati: de inventori bus] The chief 
deſign of this treatiſe, is to aſſert Dr Harvey's right to 
the invention of the circulation of the blood; in order 
to which, he lays down rules to know, whether an 
author hath really diſcovered any truth, when we 
find diffcrent opinions about it. Theſe rules (ſetting 
aſide the weight, which the name of an inventor often 
carries in it, without any juſt foundation) he comprizes 
in the two following theorems. 1. He is to be eſteemed 
the author of any invention, who firſt delivers thoſe 
things, whence it may be deduced more eaſily, than 
any propoſition in the firſt book of Euclid is proved 
from the axioms, definitions, and poſtulates, prefixed 
to the ſame book. And at the ſame time, that he de- 
livers theſe things, is not buſied in drawing ſuch corol- 
laries, as are of leſs moment and uſe a thouſand times, 
than the invention in queſtion : but if he be neither the 
firſt, who has delivered thoſe things, from which the 
invention may be collected with that eaſe, nor has 
clearly explained the invention itſelf ; but has many 
words with great prolixty, explained infinite other 
things of leſs moment, as flowing from the inveation 
given ; he is not to be looked on for the author of the 
invention in queſtion. | This propoſition, he ſays, is 
demonſtrated from hence, that no philoſopher or phy- 
fician knows all the poſſible truths, which can be in- 
ferred from any known truth. His ſecond theorem 1s, 
he who is the firſt that has publickly mentioned the in- 
vention in queſtion, and that in the ſame manner, as 
it has been ſpoken of afterwards by others, who are al. 
lowed by all fides to have known it; and at the ſame 
time has not delivered equally or more explicitely, any 
thing contrary to the invention propoſed : This perſon is 
to be held as the author. But if, on the contrary, he hath 
ſpoken of it in no other manner than others uſed to do, 
who every body knows are unacquainted with it, and 
hath more frequently and more explicitely delivered 
other things which are inconſiſtent with it: ſuch an one 
is not to be taken for the author of the invention. 
This propoſition, ſays our author, is built upon the 
following aſſumption; that if any one has left it ten 
times in writing, that the number of the ſtars is unequal, 
and only wrote it once, and in the ſame manner, that 
this was an equal number, it is credible that he really 
believed them to be unequal. Wherefore if any phy- 
fician hath ſpoken obſcurely of the circulation, and 
very frequently of ſuch things as are contrary to ſome 


certain conſequences of it, that ie, to ſome corollaries 


deperding upon it; and manifeſtly inconſiſtent with it: 
that is, hath taught ſuch things as are manifeſtly contra- 
dictory to the firſt elements of phyſic; it cannot be 
thought that he knew the circulation of the blood. 
He applies theſe rules to Hippocrates's writings, and 
thereby ſhews the fondneſs of that pretence, of the cir- 
culation's being known to him (5). This diſſertation 
in it's firſt plan was preceded by a fiction, wherein 
our author, in the perſon of Archimedes, ridicules the 
methodiſts, both in philoſophy and phyſic ; but chiefly 
banters the different ſes of religion. In this laſt ar- 
ticle, he differed extremely, both in principles and 
practice, from the moroſe ſeverity of his coun- 
trymen (6). 

[D] The ſpeech was applauded] In it he under- 
takes 'to explain the method of improving phyſic, 
which he obſerves, nothing has hindered more than the 


by 


curioſity of ſearching into the natural cauſes of the 
effects of medicines. The buſineſs of men is to know 
the. virtues of medicines, but to enquire whence they 
have that power, is a ſuperfluous amuſement, fince 
nature lies concealed : beſides this knowledge, if it were 
poſſible, would be uſeleſs. A phyfician ought there- 
fore to apply himſelf to diſcover the effects of medi- 
cines and diſeaſes, and reduce his obſervations into 
maxims ; and not needleſly fatigue himſelf, by enquir- 
ing into their cauſes, which are neither poſſible nor 
neceſſary to be known. If all phyſicians would act 
thus, we ſhould not ſee phyſic divided into ſo many 
ſects. There would be but one ſentiment, ſince men 
would then found their opinions on obſervation and ex- 
perience. Remark the aſtronomers: they do not 
trouble themſelves with ſubſtantial forms, or ſabtile 
matter, or concourſe of atoms : and yet they know ex- 
actly the motions of the heavens. Phyſicians ought to 
act in the ſame manner, they ought to examine well the 
effects which medicines produce, and obſerve the mo- 
tions in human bodies; and paſs by all the reſt as a 
curioſity, which ſerves only to introduce errors that 
are unjuſtly charged on phyſic, inſtead of being im- 
puted to phyſicians. An art, the deſign of which is 
to preſerve men's lives, ought not to be built on ſuch 
weak and frivolous foundations, as ſyſtems, which any 
perſon may form. They ought to look back to the 
ancient times, in order to obſerve what was then diſ- 
covered; and to add to this, all modern diſcoveries ; 
and to make ſome themſe!ves, and to lay a foundation 
independent of the caprices of opinion. The An- 
cients being miſled, by an attachment to particular ſes 
of philoſophy, introduced into phyſic, the fear of 
a vacuum, occult qualities, &c. and the better to de- 
ceive themſelves and others, they laid down this axiom, 
that the Phyſicians begin where the Naturaliſts end. 
How deformed ſoever the face of phyſic was then, 
our author obſerves, that it was no leſs ſo in his time, 
notwithſtanding the many happy diſcoveries that had 
been made in Botany and Anatomy of late years. It is 
true, ſays he, we hear no more mention of the occult 
qualities, the fear of a vacuum, attractive virtnes, and 
ſubſtantial forms; but we ſpeak of pores differently 


_ ſhaped, ſecret fermentations, ſubtle matter, &c. terms 


which are no more inſtructive, than thoſe of the 
Ancients. And I dare add, that it will be eaſy to prove, 
that there is no ferment in the glands of the body; 
that all the orifices of the veſſels, and all the pores ate 
of the ſame ſhape : conſequently the different configu- 
guration of the pores, and the ferments, which the 
phyſicians have introduced, are meer chimæras. Thus 
far our author, and thus far he ſucceeded very well ; 
however, it was much cafier to remove the rubbiſh of 
the old philoſophy, than to raiſe a new one built upon 
notional principles only. Hic labor, hoc opus eft. And if 
Dr Pitcairne, in making the attempt, was frequently 
drawn into a tranſgreſhon of his own rule (7), not to 
lay down uncertainties for certain truths : let it be 
remembered, that hiſtory furniſhes one man alone, who 
never ſuffered his judgment to be impoſed on by 
his fancy. 

Upon the whole it is obſervable, that this weakneſs 
has proved the ruin of the mechanical theories in 
phyſic. Dr Harvey's diſcovery of the circulation, 
gave occaſion to introduce mechanical knowledge into 

medicine, 
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by one half ; he continued there little more than a year, during which he read lectures 

fervira PHiftuire the works of Bellini (g), ſuch as were then publiſhed; while he was Profeſſor here, he 
printed ſeveral diſſertations which were drawn from his lectures; in theſe he attempts to 

explain the circulation of the blood [E], and ſome of the principal parts of the animal 

ceconomy mechanically [F], as had been done by Bellini, whom he places next to Harvey 


medicine, upon the ruins of the chymical theories, and 
has been puſhed to the utmoſt, by our author and his 
followers, particularly by Boerhaave. And it is con- 
ſeſſed, that it was more likely to improve phyſick, 
than any thing relative to ſpeculation, which has yet 
occurred ; mathematical reaſoning being the moſt cer- 
tain — provided the data on which it is grounded 
are ſufficiently aſcertained. But it has happened very 
unfortunately for phy ſic, that the warm imaginations 
of theoriſts and anatomiſts, have repreſented to them 
many things in themſelves extremely precarious, as cer- 
tain truths ; ard theſe have been warmly embraced, 
as contributing to the confirmation of ſome favourite 
ſyſtem, which their authors were determined to eſtabliſh 
at any rate, right or wrong; whence the miſapplication 
of mechanics to medicine, has perhaps done the art of 
healing more prejudice, than a proper uſe of them has 
done it ſervice. The abuſe therefore of mechanical 
learning in phyſic is highly to be condemned, as the 
tinſel of the art which makes a noiſe and ſhew without 
communicating any real value. It is a very difficult 
thing, for people of the greateſt abilities and ſoundeſt 
judgment, when they are once determined to explain 
all ſuch phænomena relative to the animal œconomy 
mechanicaliy, to forbear repreſenting things which pleate 
their fancy as realities, upon very ſlender foundations. 
Even Dr Boerhaave, in an oration made on purpoſe to 
recommend mechanics in phyſic, ceviates from his 
own rules, and boldly ſuppoſes ſome things as certain, 
which would give him a great deal of trouble to prove, 
if they ſheuld be denied. For inſtance, ſpeaking of 
the ultimate fibres of the muſcles, he repreſents. them 
as minute tubes, inflated with ſpirits. Now the exi- 
ſence of theſe ſpirits is extremely precarious, and ſub- 
je& to infinite controverſy ; and has very lately been 
denied by an eminent phyſician of our own *“. How- 
ever it may be allowed, that though mechanical learn- 
ing, through the abuſe of it, has hitherto had but little 
ſalutary influence, in the art of healing; yet under 
proper reſtrictions, this kind of learning may be of 
good uſe, and contribute much to the advantage of 
medicinal knowledge. 

[EJ In theſe he attempts to explain the circulation of 
the blood.) [I his diſſertation is entitled; Diſertatis 
de circulatione ſanguinis, per vaſa minima. It was pub- 
liſhed at Leyden, — 6, 1593 (8). In it he obſerves, 
that though Dr Harvey demonſtrated the circulation of 
the blood in general: yet the particular manner by 
which the blood paſſes from the arteries to circulate 
in the veins, is a myſtery which hath never yet been 
well explained. Some ſay, that this paſſage is made 
by the glands ſituated at the mouth of the arteries, 
and the entrance of the veins, and ſo ſerves as a 
medium for the communication of the blood. Others 
hold, that the arteries and the veins enter into one 
another immediately. There are others likewiſe who 
maintain, that a vein and an artery, is but one and 
the ſame veſſel, bended like a ſyphon. Our author 
embraces the laſt of theſe opinions, only in the place 
where the bending is, he ſuppoſes a gland, by the help 
of which the blood is filtrated, before it paſſes into the 
other branch of the veſſel. He aſſerts, that the various 
filtrations in the body, do not in any manner depend 
on the different ſhape, which the pores are ſuppoſed to 
be of, but only on the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the paſ- 
ſages ; fince in effect, if bodies which would come out 
have leſs diameters than the pores they meet with, the 
difference of ſhape will not hinder their paſſing. The 
ſmallneſs or greatneſs of the paſſages is ſufficient to cauſe 


ſome bodies to paſs, and others to ſtay. This explica-- 


tion is ſiinple and natural; and this ſimplicity, ſays he, 
ought to induce us to think it true, fince God, that ad- 
mirable Geometrician, acts always by the moſt ſimple 
methods . He concludes this part in the following 
words. Et grandoquidem, de geometris ſermo incidit, 
* non poſſum non gratulari huic ſeculo, & arti noftre, 
* quod geometria in tantum veſtigium fit evecta a plu- 
* ribus quidem peritiſſimis artificibus, præcipue tamen 
© ab Iſaaco Newtono; ut /perandum fit, ape principio- 
* rum, gut a magna ill wiro ſunt ofienſa, inventum iri 


upon 


* certius faciliuſgue wires & proprietates corporum 
* medico uſ.i & hominum ſolatio inſervituras: negue 
* difiteor, non alio magis nomine arrideri mihi artem 
* medicam, quam quod methodo geometrice paſſit morem ge- 
rere, uti ex omnes artes, que corporum vires explorimt g 
* adeo ut corum me miſereat, qui corporum naturas iznobi- 
* litatis accuſant, quorum & infinitas & pulcherrimas 
« proprietates methodo evidentiſ/ima demonflrant Ges- 
* metre . That God acts always by the moit fimple 
method, is undoubtedly a very true principle, but of 
very littie uſe to us mortals in our ſearches into the 
works of the Deity, ſince in the great chain of beings, 
the vaſt variety of relations they bear to each other, 
is greatly above the extent of our faculties to compre- 
hend; nay, that principle that the Divine Artiſt always 
makes uſe of, the ſimpleſt means to effect his purpoſes ; 
or, which is the ſame, that nature in all ker operations 
conſtantly takes the eaſieſt manner of acting, is as fruit- 
ful of error, as even the abhorrence of a vacuum, or 
any other of the arbitrary hypotheſes of former Phy- 
ſicians, fo juſtly exoloded by our author. Since, upon 
the whole ſum of things, it is impoſſble for us to 
know what is the eaſieſt or ſimpleſt means of procuring 
any effect. Here then we may juſtly turn his own 
maxim upon him, mentioned in the note above, where 
he condemns the curioſity of ſearching into the natural 
cauſes of the effects of medicines; for certainly, in the 
caſe row before us, the inquiry after the ſimpleſt 
method of acting is a ſuperfluous amuſement; fince 
nature lies concealed, and beſides, is a very dangerous 
employment, ſince fancy never cheats us with leſs ſuſ- 
picion of fraud, than when ſhe puts on the face of ſim- 
plicity. We have given an inſtance of an impoſition 
of this kind in the article of Dr David Gregory, upon 
the ſubject of his Optics (9). 

[F] Parts of the animal arconomy mechanically] 
He publiſhed fix of theſe di/putations, for fo they are 
intitled, in 1693, before he left Leyden. Three of 
theſe we have already taken notice of, but that 
where he treats concerning the cauſes of the different 
quaritity of blood which is carried to the lungs of ani- 
mals not yet born, and of ſuch as are al:eady born, is 
moſt eſtemeed (10). The title is, Deca i diverſe molis 
gua flait ſanguis per fpalmonem, Natis & non Natis. 
The argument is founded upon this ſolid maxim, that 
to explain a certain effect, we mult not have recourſe 
to uncertain cauſes. He illuſtrates the uſefulneſs of 
this rule in the inſtance of an opinion that had 
been taken up for reſolving the eff:&s of mercury. 
I cannot bear with thoſe, ſays he, who to give us a 
reaſon of the effect of mercury in diſeaſes, make no 
difficulty to aſcribe to this mineral a virtue like that 
of lixivial ſalts extracted from plants: ſo that, ſay 
they, it is not ſtrange that mercury, having the quality 
of theſe ſalts, draws along with it the acid ſalts, which 
cure the diſcaſes where it is uſed. This explication 
ſuppoſes two doubtful, not to ſay falſe, things to be 
true, viz. that the diſeaſes which are cured by mercury 
proceed from too great an acid ; and that mercury is 
of the nature of ſalts, which are extracted from 
vegetables by calcination. They argue no betrer, ſays 
our author, who, in order to ſhew why guaiacumn is the 
molt proper of all woods for theſe diſeaſes, fay 
that guaiacum is of the ſame nature with volatile falts ; 
for this is ſuppoſing that the action of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, occaſions in things which enter into the 
body, the ſame changes as the action of fire by chy- 
mical operations, which is very doubtful, As for my 
part, ſays our author, I obſerve, that among the 
minerals uſed by Phyſicians againſt the ſame diſeaſes, 
mercury is the moſt weighty, and conſequently preſſes 
with moſt force againſt the obſtacles which it meets 
with, and moves with the greateſt violence, But to 
know whether mercury be of an analagous nature with 
ſalt of tartar, it is impoſlible ; unleſs we can ſhew, that 
gold is of the nature of acids, and at the ſame time be 
able to prove ſeveral other dobtful points. But to 
return to guaiacum, the acid liquor which is drawn 
thence by,diſtillation, cannot be a ſign of the heavineſs 
of that wood ; but at the ſame time, it is not one of a 
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upon the bench of inventors of phyſic [C], and in return Bellini dedicated his Opuſcula to 
our author. Before he left Scotland he had engaged in a promiſe of marriage to a young 


ſmall force that ought to be uſed againſt acids ; thence 
it follows, that mercury hath ſo much more virtue, the 
more it is purified from every light body ; and that 
gold reduced into a form proper to mingle itſelf 
with the blood, cannot ſurpaſs other medicines in 
virtue, but as it exceeds them in weight. Theſe 
reflections are uſeful to thoſe who would explain the 
reſpiration of animals ; for in this, more than in any 
other ſubje&, Puyſicians are apt to ſuppoſe many falſe 
things to be true. In order to explain reſpiration, our 
author gives us a particular detail of the moſt fimple 
phænomena. which are obſerved in it, and then 
aſks, with Dr Harvey, whence it comes to paſs, that 
the infant does not die in it's mother's belly, where 
it receives no air through the wind pipe, and yet as 
ſoon as it is born and breathes it cannot live without 
reſpiration ? He inquires alſo, why an infant, born in 
it's teguments and waters, or taken out ſo by opera- 
tion, continues ſeveral hours without being ſuffacated ; 
and that as ſoon as theſe teguments are broke, and air 

eis into the lungs, it cannot live without air. Before 
ke reſolves theſe queſtions, he relates what learned 
Phyſicians have molt plaufibly aſſerted on theſe ſub- 
jects; and proves that they often forgot the rules which 
they laid down at firſt, viz, that we muſt not, in order 
to explain any paznomena, ſuppoſe for truth that 
which is Coubtful Borelli is the firſt whoſe opinion 
he examines; that learned writer ſays in his treatiſe on 
the motions of animals, that particles of air are mixed 
with the blood by help of reſpiration : George Wolt- 
gangus (11) is almoſt of the ſame opinion: Bohnius ſays 
in his anatomy, that by reſpiration there enters into 
the blood ſubtile air, but that it hath no ſpring ; though 
with relation to continual motion, which is proper to 
a ſpherical figure, it is in itſelf, ſays he, the cauſe of 
the elaſtic virtue of the air. Our author obſerves, 
that we ſuppoſe a fact not true, when we ſuppoſe that 
air enters into the blood by reſpiration. He examines 
the reaſons that Dr Richard Lower, John Mayow (12) 
and ſome others urge to prove, that it enters into the 
blood, and endeavours to confute them. He then ex- 
plains the ſeveral phænomena related by him, and 
concludes this diſſertation with obſerving, that the 
reaſon which induced him to write, was to ſhew Phy- 
ficians, that they ought not always to think they have 
ſolved the difficulties propoſed to them, when they 
have called to their aſſiſtauce, figures, pores, æthereal 
matter, ſalts, ſecret motions, and an infinite number 
of other terms, which, properly ſpeaking, are but 
pompous terms ſor vain- glorious ignorance. In another 
of theſe diſcouſes, printed while he was Profeſſor 
at Leyden {13), he treats of the motion whereby 
food becomes fit to ſupply the blood, he gives this 
the title of Di/putatio. He propoſes to ſhew that the 
digeſtion of our aliments is not cauſed by an acid ſalt 
or ſharp liquor, or by any other diſſolvent. Van 
Helmont's and Veledius's Archzus pleaſes him as little. 
He owns no other cauſe of digeltion, than the tritura- 
tion or motion of the food performed by the help of 
the tunicles of the ſtomach, aſſiſted by the action of 
the abdominal and pectoral muſcles upon it in vigilan- 
tibus. In the laſt of theſe diſſertations he undertakes 
to ſhew, againſt Willis and Sylvius le Boe, that the 
power of opium does not lie in it's obſtructing the ner- 
vous liquid : In order to this, he explains the different 
degrees of reſiſtance which the blood (now taken for 
the whole maſs of liquids) is liable to in it's circulation 
through the ſeveral canals of the body ; whereby it 
appears, that it's motion is eaſier impeded in the arte- 
ries than in the nerves ; whence it follows, that in 
every diſtemper, where the phænomena may as well 
ariſe from an obſtruftion in the liquid of the arteries, 
as of that in the veins or nerves, we ought always to 
conclude the fault lies in the firſt. But Dr Boerhaave 
remarks, that our author in this treatiſe has aſſumed 
too much (14). | 

[G] Bellini whom heplaces next to Harvey upon the 
bench of inwentors in Phyſic.] It is upon the following 
occaſion: Bellini in his Opuſcula medica, &c. lays down 
this general theorem contained in the two followi 
2 when the blood is fo vitiated as to loſe it's 

rength, it is the ſame thing, as if the quality of the 
blood remaining in it's natural ſlate, but fo leſſened 
in it's quantity, as was requiſite to produce the ſame 
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lady, 


loſs of ſtrength and vice verſa; if the natural force is 
increaſed by a change in the quality, it is the ſame 
thing as if that continued uualtered, and the quantity 
was increaſed as much as was requiſite to produce the 
ſame increaſe of force. Sanguine ita witiato ut wires 
ledentur, perinde e ac fi ſanguis qualitate quidem na- 
turaliter ſe haberet, ſed ca imminuta quantitate foret, 
ug requiritur ad datam illam læſionem producendam ; 
vice verſa, ſanguine ita vitiato ut wires augeantur, 
fperinde eft, ac fi ſanguis qualitate quidem naturaliter ſe 
haberet, ſed ea aufta quantitate foret, que requiritur 
ad datum illud augmentum producendum. For inſtance, 
ſuppoſe there be 20 pounds of blood in the human bo- 
dy, and the ſtrength naturally ariſing from that quan- 
tity ſuppoſe equal to 100 pounds, fo that the force of 
every pound of blood be equal to five pounds ; now 
let the ſtrength be increaſed by any diſeaſe, as ſpaſmo- 
dic affections, and ſome kinds of fevers, ſo that the 
power of contraction in the muſcles ſhall be equal to 
40 pounds, then will every ſingle pound of blood ex- 
ert a force equal to ſeven pounds weight. Wherefore 
the ſame effects are produced with regard to the force 
of the blood, if a perſon has 20 pounds of blood, every 
one of which is endued with a force equal to 7 pounds 
weight, as if he had twenty pounds of blood in the 
whole; but every ſingle pound ſhould be furniſhed 
with a force equal only to five pounds weight, ſince in 
both caſes there would be exerted a contractile force 
equal to 140 pounds. But in the firſt caſe, the increaſe 
of ſtrength proceeds from a change in the quality of 
the blood; and in the latter, from an increaſe in the 
quantity. Ergo, &c. Dr Pitcairne, in his Di/zrta- 
tione de Leg. Nat. Hiſt. ſpeaks of this theorem in the 
following terms. They that are not ignorant of 
Geometry will eaſily ſee, that the theory of Phyſic is 
drawn out of the thickeſt darkneſs into the cleareſt 
light by the help of theſe theorems. Whence it ap- 
pears, ho much the medical art is indebted to the 
moſt learned Laurence Bellini, to whoſe moſt excellent 
kill and talents (beſides innumerable others) this he- 
rem is owing ; an invention the moſt noble and uſeful of 
all that has been made in Phyſic fince that of the circu- 
lation by Harvey. Qui Geometriæ non ſunt ignari fa- 
cile perſpicient horum theorematum ope theoriam medicam 
e denfiſſimis tenebris in clariſſimam lucem emergere — 
Atque bac oftendere poterunt, quantum eruditiſ/imo Lau- 
rentio Bellinio debeat medicina, cujus excellentiſſime 
virtuti & peritiæ acceftum referre debet (preter alia 
innumera ) theorema hic poſitum, cmnium in medicina, 
poſt Harveianum, nobili//imum atque utili/ſimum inven- 
tum. We muſt not omit to obſerve, that all the uſe 
our author here makes of this moſt excellent theorem 
is, to prove from it, that all ſuch medicines as are pro- 
per for curing any diſtemper in India, will have the 
{ame proper effect in Scotland, if only they be admini- 
ſtred in a proper quantity. Dr Pitcairne himſelf takes 
notice, that to his diſcourſe printed in 1693, he had 
annexed this corollary : There is no effect produced 
by a change in the texture of the blood, W. h a 
change in the quantity is not ſufficient to effect, nd 
therefore a change in the quantity is the meaſur. -© 
the vitiated ſtate of it. The truth of this corollary, 
he obſerves here, may be deduced from the foregoing 
theorem of Bellini. It is an obſervation of Dr Boer- 
haave's, in his Method of ſtudying Phyſic, where he 
ſpeaks of Bellini's treatiſe De Crisis & Pulfibus, pub- 
liſhed in 1683, that this author rarely lays down any 
thing which is not moſt exquiſitely mathematical : but 
he deviates from that rule, of taking up nothing upon 
fancy and imagination only, when he ſays, that there 
riſes a rarefaction in muſcular motion; that as ſoon as 
the ſpirits are determinated into the blood, there ariſes 
an efferveſcency which expands itſelf. But this, ſays 
Boerhaave, is not demonſtrated by Anatomy ; had he 
contented himſelf to have laid down nothing but what 
might be thence clearly demonſtrated, viz. that the 
blood and ſpirits flow to the muſcles, and by their aggre- 
gation make them ſwell, he had not been in the wrong. 
In his treatiſe inſcribed to Pitcairne (viz. that treatiſe 
where the abovementioned theorem is found) he ſays 
* the cauſe of muſcular motion; which makes 
me believe he afterwards laid b 
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y that ſyſtem (15). - q 
The truth is, in 1695, when his Opnaſcula were kw, 1 
-he had read Piteairne's Diſſertations, printed two years 
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lady, daughter of Sir Archibald Stevenſon, Knt. an eminent Phyſician at Edinburgh; 
and he returned thither in 1693, with a deſign to marry and carry his ſpouſe with him to 
Leyden, to be there as ſoon as the college opened ; but in this view he was diſappointed 
for the young lady's parents did not care to let their daughter go ſo far from them ; this 
unforeſeen difficulty very much embaraſſed Dr Pitcairne, who lay under great obligations 
to his friends at Leyden. However, love prevailed, and, in compliance to it, he deter- 
mined upon his marriage to ſettle at Edinburgh |; and the extenſive practice he 
preſently fell into at home, gave him neither room or leiſure to regret the loſs of his 
Profeſſorſhip abroad. The doctor proved extremely adroit in practice, and notwith- 
ſtanding the- almoſt continual attendance which his buſineſs required (for befides Scot- 
land, he was frequently conſulted both from England and Holland) yet he found time 
to write ſome new diſſertations; in 1701 he publiſhed the whole collection in one quarto 
volume, at Rotterdam, under this title, Arcbibaldi Pitcarnii Diſſertationes Medice ; and in 
return to Bellini's compliment he dedicated them to that Profeſſor (5), Being printed at 
a diſtance from the author ſeveral errors eſcaped the preſs. Faults of this kind were ealily 
diſcerned by his friends, and indeed by all unprejudiced readers; and as he oppoſed in 
general all the old eſtabliſhed favourite maxims in the theory of phyſic, theſe faults 
proved (as is not uncommon in ſuch caſes) a meer decoy to ſome of his antagoniſts, who 
turning even theſe againſt him, thereby diſcovered ſuch a degree of weakneſs as rendered 
them leſs worthy of his notice. In the mean time, it mul not be diſſembled, that he 
treated others of a better character with ſuch a kind of contempt as was no advantage to 
his own [II]. Five years before this, viz. 1696, being hindred by a fit of ſickneſs from 
attending the calls of his profeſſion, he diverted himſelf with writing remarks upon 
Sir Robert Sibbald's Prodromus Hiſtoriæ Naturaiis Scotiæ. That Phyſician had publiſhed 
a treatiſe in the Scotiſh language, wherein he ridiculed the new method of applying 
(+) See Pitcarnii Geometry to Phyſic, and in return our author made a rod for him (7), which kowever, 
Der P- 332 he laid up in his ſtudy and communicated it to his friends alone, having prudence enough 


+ His lady did 
not ſurvive her 
marriage many 
years ; however, 
ſhe br-ught the 
doctor a dauzh- 
ter, who was 
afterwards war- 
ried to the Earl 
of Kelly, Scotch 
Compendium. 


(6) Bellini was 
Profeſſor of Phy- 
fie at Piſa in Ita- 


ty, 


& 362, in ine R ; — 

Diſlrtatiode Le- not to chaſtize ſo eminent an offender openly, and when ſome copies vi it came abroad 

DN by accident, he diſowned it; ſo that Sir Robert, believing It not to by his, wrote an 

which 22 title anſwer to it, and dedicated it to him. Our author likewiſe uſed to Civert himſelf ſome- 

of rhcte Ne times with Latin poetry, for which he had no ſmall talent, as appears from ſome of his 
compoſitions equal to the beſt performances of the Moderns ; a few of theſe he publiſhed 


marks, 


before, where that doctrine is exploded ; and there- 
fore, either through complaiſance or by conviction, he 
did not chuſe to mention it in a work dedicated to the 
author of thoſe diſſertations; and that author (beſides 
preſenting him with a dedication of theſe very diſſerta- 
rions, with the addition of two more in 1701) was not, 
we have ſeen, ungrateful in neglecting to make a ſuita- 

le return. This way of napping each other is very 
uſeful in diſpelling the ſpleen and vapours from an 
author's blood ; and no doubt, but a proportionable 
increaſe in the quantity of ſtrength was given to it in 
the ſubjects before us, through a gladſome change 
wrought in it's quality by theſe alternate compliments. 

[H] He treated others of a beiter character with 
ſuch a kind of contempt, as was no advantage to his 
own ] In the preface to the laſt edition by himſelf of 
his Diſſertations, he expreſſes himſelf in the following 
manner, which we chuſe to give our readers in it's ori- 
ginal dreſs. 

Habe, diſſertationes meas quarum aliquot nunc primum 
eduntur. 

Subjunfa eft Epiſtola infignis Mathematici & amici 
Thame Boeri, Scati in academia nobili Abredonenſi Ma- 
theſeos Profeſſoris, & Medicins Doctoris, in qua re- 
ſpondetur Aſtrucio Franco. | 

Judicium de hac re inſero Jacobi Gregorii, Matheſcos 
in Academia Fdinburgenſi Profeſſoris Optimi, quod fc 
accipe. 

Keile, ad me Gregorius. 

Videtu mihi Aftrucius argumento uti quali in ſcholis 
Metaphy/icorum five Sophiftarum celebrem ſe jamdudum 
feceret. Ci ſeria ſeribis, guad temere non crediderim, 
multa alia de contraction & cempreſſione ſentit, quam 
viri cordati ſentiunt, nam agneſcit fibra circulari con- 
trafta, partes ejus omnes ad centrum accedere, negat 
fibram ullam ea premere que ipſam inter atque centrum 
fita occurrunt ; nobis patet, quod fi fibra circularis con- 
trabatur in partem dimidiam ſue longitudinis, cempri- 

mere quicquid inter ſe centrumgue occurrit, comprimere 
inquam in ſpatii quadrantem. Poſiquam Aſtrucius com- 
primentes wires ſuſtulerat, contrabentes etiam debebat 
abigere, ſuoque argumento evincere, fibre circulari con- 
tractionem nullam poſſe contingere. Hoc negotium fic ex 


ſeguctur Aſtruciun. Nullum eft in circularis fibre cir- 
cumferentia, quod non aquali vi attrabatur ad utrum- 


gue latus ( ſecundum circumferentiæ diretionem) ſed nec 


himſelf, 


a centro nec ad centrum attrabetur. quia arcs vieirigg. 
mi & infinite parvi, qui puncbumiilud attrahunt, attra- 
hunt per angulos ad ditiam cirounferentiam rectas, gua- 
prepter nullum ef} punicum in circumferenti circular: 
fibra, quod polſit moveri, bo eft i//am fibram non 0:77 
contrabi. Q E. D. Aſfumit Aſtructius circumferentie 
circularis particulam @ rectula rn diverſam, quamgue 
contrattam evade e jubet in rectulam minorem, negue ad 
centrum deſcendere, neque ab eo reced:re conantem. At 
Geometre Polygonum ordinatum o//umant, cujus latera 
rectulæ ſunt, quas contractas mutari oportet in polygo- 
num fimilare minus, cujus latera proinde fient centre 
proptora in ratione contractionum. 

Hee meus Gregorius. 

Ego libellum Aftrucii non vocem annales: Voliſi five 
cacatum chartam, quia mihi videtur Aflrucius nunguam 
cacaſſe, alioquin ſenfiſſet muſculos abdominis & ſe con- 
trahere & alia exprimere poſſe. Sive faveant hiſce 
meis Robertus Graius & Tobannes Arbuthnotus, Scot: 
illi Æſculapii, atque Hecequetus ille Parifienſis opifer, 
aliorum judicia non morabor. Bellinius enim ad Deos 
abeſt. 

Naonnulla diſſertationibus hiſ.e barbara irrepere woca- 
bula, Celſogue non nota, que conſuetuda Latinique ſer- 
monis egeſias medicis jamdudum familiaria reddidit, at- 
que propemodum neceſſaria. Dabam Edinburgi 10 Juzit 
1713. 

We have tranſcribed the whole epiſtle, that the rea- 
der might not be precluded the opportunity of ſeeing 
that it is an unfiniſhed draught, which our author, by 
a ſickneſs which ended in his death, was in no capaci- 
ty to reviſe, and never deſigned to publiſh it in the 
ſame form wherein it appears. This is the beſt apology 
that the caſe will bear; for the infinuation, that any of 
the materials of the additions made in this work to the 
former edition were taken from his Aaverſaria, with- 
out his knowledge and conſent, though the book came 
out in the form we have it ſome months before his 
death, is only an ill judged act of friendſhip. A weak- 
neſs, proceeding from the ſame principle of vanity, is 
ſeen at the end of theſe Diſſertations, which he con- 
cludes in theſe words YPuapropter non dubito mne 
wviſſe nabile problema, quod eſt, dato morba in<vinire 12%: - 
dium. 


Jamguc opus exegi . 
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himſelf, under the title of Pozmata ſelea, moſtly epigrams of the lyric kind; he took 
this way of diſcloſing his political opinions, where he trod cloſely in the ſteps of his 
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| anceſtors, being, as is well known, no friend to the Revolution. In 1713, he publiſhed 


another edition of his Medical Diſſertations, in which he added ſeveral new ones [I]; 

before be had put the laſt hand to theſe he was taken ill, and his diſorder increaſing 
hindered him from giving them to the public ſo well finiſhed as he had intended; how- 

ever, he conſented to the publication as they are, and the book came out ſome months 

before his death, which happened October the 2oth this ſame year, and in the 61ſt year 

of his age. Since his death the public has received a larger collection of his poems, with 

the addition of ſome more by other hands, only to ſwell the book into a more ſizeable 

volume (t). His poetry has never been much read on account of it's obſcurity, which is princi- ( it #3: prin- 
pally owing to the private occurrences that are alluded to 1n it, and are frequently made the __ So. 
whole ſubject of a poem; an author of this unlucky turn muſt not think of raifing in general 

a very long- liv'd monument of glory to himſelf; yet after you are acquainted with the 

ſecret, the pleaſure is the more liquoriſhly entertaining [X J. Some years after the doctor's 

death the lectures which he read at Leyden were publiſhe1, firſt in Holland and afterwards 

in England, under the title of Elemenia Medicine Phyſico-mathematica. Theſe were printed 

from a copy compiled out of the notes that had been taken by ſome of his pupils; together 


[1] To which he added ſeveral new ones.) The firſt 
of theſe is that famous one concerning the cure of fe- 
(16) There is an Vers (16) by evacuating medicines. It muſt be obſer- 
vecount of it in ved, that the mechanical principles of phyſic had re- 
the PÞiloſ-phical ceĩved prodigious improvements, fince our author pub- 
Tranſ-li0"%, hed this former edition of theſe Diſſertations in 1701, 
"yy by the queries at the end of Sir Iſaac Newton's Optio, 
where he diſcovered the wis attraFrix in the ſmall 
icles of matter. Dr Keil had likewiſe wrote his 
Theory of Animal Secretion, founded upon this new 
rinciple of attraction, publiſhed in 1708. Several 
| — of this attractive power were given by Sir Iſaac 
in the Principia, publiſhed in 1687, particularly at 
the end of the preface. But as that great man had not 
then fully explained it, Dr Pitcairne, in his Diſcourſe 
of the circulation of the blood, publiſhed in 1693, ex- 
preſsly declined making uſe of it to explain the ſeveral 
ſecretions in the body. Hic enim, ſuys he, de wiribus 
(17) Diſſertatio attrafricibus mon eft diſſerendi proprfirum (17) In 
& Circulatione 1701, when our author firſt printed chis diſcourſe upon 
Sanguinis per 9 fevers, tis true Sir Iſaac's Optics were not come out; 
b mioima, 3-6, put it was well known he had proceeded a great way 
further in the diſcovery of the wis attractrie, but 
without aſcertaining the laws of it's ation. Our au- 
thor, therefore, ſpeaking of it in this treatiſe, after he 
had tranſcribed Steno's hypotheſis of the different 
figures of the pores in the glands, ſays, Ex iis que 
verbis Stenonianis hic deſcripta ſunt liguet quari, qua 
ratione ex eodem ſanguine tam diverſi liquores ſecernan- 
tur? Et cur in hepate bilis, in renibus urina, in aliis 
partibus alia ſuccedant. Veteres negotium hoc varia 
attract ione tranſigi volebant, quorum ſententiam aptius 
illuſtrare, quam ipſi poterant, facile illi fuerit, qui 
Newtoniana intelligit. It is not improbable, that 
theſe laſt words might give the hint to Dr Keil's un- 
dertaking ; fince that author expreſsly tells us, that he 
took it up before the Optics were publiſhed (18). Dr 
Pitcairne, in this treatiſe of fevers, prefers the cure by 
ſweat before any other evacuation ; for which he gives 
this reaſon, that the evacuation made this way is much 
greater than that made by ſtool and urine ; the propor- 
tion which theſe, viz. the ſtool, urine, and ſweat, 
bear to each other, being as 3, 16, and 40; in which 
(ig) Who ſettles he follows Sanctorius (19), only he adds the diſcharge 
theſe excretions- by ſpittle to that of ſweat or tranſpiration. It muſt 
* of de remembered, that he does not maintain that fweat- 
4% ing is the only, or always the beſt, way of curing con- 

tinual fevers ; all that he intends in this treatiſe bein 

only to ſhew, as he ſays, their untkilfulneſs who 
lately wrote, that theſe fevers were more frequently 
cured by purging than by ſweating. Mones autem cum 
abſarde fadturum, qui feeres quandogue, nulla quamvis 
accedente vi evacuante, debc!lari occlamawerit. Non 
enim hic ſuſcepimus de iſto genere medicine verba facere ; 
(20) Dr Syden- animms ſolum fuit, eorum coarguere inſcitiam, qui febres 
m waz once of continuas medicamento purgante, quam ferſpirationem 
= _—— n. eſtate, ſepius divelli, nuper apud nos ſcripſerunt (20). 
lential 3 In the laſt difſertation, publiſhed in 1701, our au- 
changed his ſen- thor juſtly explodes thoſe who explain all diſeaſes, ei- 
iments and prae - ther wholly by acids, or elſe, on the other hand, by 
a alkalies. He confirms his doQtrine againſt fermenta- 
Epiſtola Ref tion by ſome experiments of Mr Boyle, who ſhews, he 
pon- . FED 

foria de Morbis ſays, that there is no acid in the human body. He 
Epidemicie, declares, that etperience alone can teach us what me- 


(18) Se- the ar- 
ticle KEIL 


Jon x.] 


with 


dicines are proper for any diſeaſe, in finding out (21) Ser bis in- 
which theſe theories are of no uſe, ſince they are not 8 3 
built upon ſufficient obſervations. As I have, ſays he, 1. WOW 
formerly ſhewn of all hypotheſes, which, for want of 
ſuch obſervations, cannot be treated geometrically, I (22) Diſert. de 
have given an example (21) of this in the diſeaſes of the Obers 974m e- 
eyes, which I deſign to illuſtrate farther in my edition 1 
of the Problems of Caſſius Felix, commmonly called e. Opera 
Tatroſophifia (22). This author wrote about the end Ounnta, edt. 
of the ſecond century. Dr Pitcairce gives us one of 1737, b. 338. 
theſe problems, tranſlated by Geſner, upon the ſavj-t EY 
of vertigo's (23) relating to it, and confronts it with an (23) D-fertato 
account of the ſame diſorder given by Dr Willis (24), OR. 
whom he handles very ſeverely upon every occaſion. | b ;-nit's 
We muſt not omit to mention, that the book here pro „ 
miſed by our author was never publiſhed, and the pa- 
pers are now loſt. 2 ; 
[X] When you are acquainted with the ſecret, the plca- 85 e 
fare is more liquoriſhly entertaining.) Our author's pom 
ad Robertum Lindeſium is an inſtance of this, ſome part: 
of which are hardly intelligible, without knowing a cir- 
cumſtance in the doctor's life, which he often told, 
and never without ſome commetion. It is a well 
known ſtory of the two Platonic Philoſophers, who 
promiſed one another, that which ever died fuſt ſhould 
make a viſit to his ſurviving companion. This tory 
being read together by Mr Lindley and our author, 
they, being both then very young, entered into the 
ſame engagement. Soon after, Pitcairne, at his fa- 
ther's houſe in Fife, dreamed one morning, that Lind- 
ſey, who was then at Paris, came to him and told him 
he was not dead, as was commonly reported, but fill 
alive, and lived in a very agreeable place, to which he 
could not as yet carry him. By the courſe of the poſt, 
news came of Lindſey's death, which happened very 
ſuddenly the very morning of the dream. When this 


is known, the poem is eaſily underſtood, and ſhines 
with ro common degree of beauty. 


Lyndeſi, Stygiis jamdudum vecte per undas, 
Stagnaque Cocyti non adeunda mihi ; 
Excute pauliſper Lethzi vincula ſomni, 
Ut feriant animum carmina noſtra tuum. 
Te nobis, te, redde tuis, promiſſa daturus 
Gaudia ; fed proavo ſis comitante redux : 
Namque novos vires mutataque regna videbis, | 
Paſſaque Teutonicas ſceptra Britanna manus (25). (*5) Tbe pen 


was titten in 


He then proceeds to exclaim againf the principles and 1 _. 
practices which produced this Teutonic violence upon ta Selecta inter 
the Britiſh ſcepter, and concludes with a wiih, that Opera dad d 
Lindſey might bring Rhadamanthus with him to pu- ealcem, No. 1. 
niſh them. 


Unus abeſt ſcelerum vindex Rhadamanthus ; amice 
Di faciant reditus fit comes ille tui. 


Every one ſees how much keener an edge is given to 
the ſatire upon the Revolution, by making it an add: 
tional reaſon for bis friend's keeping his promiſe, t- 
return him a viſit after his death. 


41 Pits 


Hiſtoric, ut fi 


= * 
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Citcul«tione Sen- inſcio, forſitan emittant (&). 
guinis in Genitis 
& non Geaitis, 


5. 16. was intitled Praxis Medica Pilcarniana. 


PITS [Joan] [A], the noted Biographer; was fon of Henry Pits, by Elizabeth 
his wife, filter to Dr Nicolas Saunders, author of the Engliſh Schiſm, and born, in 1560, 
At the age of eleven he was ſent to Wykeham's 

ſchool near Wincheſter ; where having continued ſeven years, he was elected from thence 
probationer Fellow of New-college, in 1578. 
there, and before he was admitted perpetual Fellow, which would have been in 1580, he 

left the kingdom as a voluntary Romilh exile, and went to Doway, where he was kind] 
(a) P't{ci Rel- received by Dr Thomas Stapleton, who gave him directions about his ſtudies (a). He 
therefore paſſed, according to his advice, from hence to Rheims; and, after one year 
ſpent in the Engliſh college in that city, was ſent to the Engliſh college at Rome, where 
he very aſfiduouſly ſtudied Philoſophy and Divinity for near ſeven years, and was made a 
Prieſt. Returning back ta Rheims about 1589, he taught there Rhetoric and Greek for 
But the civil wars in France induced him to withdraw to Loraine; and, at 
Pont- a-Mouſſon, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, as alſo that of Bachelor of Divi- 
Next going into upper Germany, he reſided a year and a half at Triers; where, 
after performing certain exerciſes, he commenced Licentiate in his faculty. 
time he viſited ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable cities in Germany, and remaining three 
years at Ingolſtadt in Bavaria, took the degree of Doctor in Divinity. After having tra- 
velled through Italy as well as Germany, and made himſelf perfect maſter of the German 
and Italian languages, he came back to Loraine; where being particularly taken notice of 
by Charles Cardinal of Loraine, he was preferred by him to a Canonry of Verdun. 
years after his return, Antonia, daughter of the Duke of Loraine, which was married to 
the Duke of Cleves, invited him over to be her Confeſſor: that he might be the more 
uſcful to her, he learned the French tongue, in which he became ſo perfect, that he uſually 
During the agreeable leiſure he enjoyed in this ſtation, 'he 
the Lives of the Kings, Biſhops, Apoſtolical men, and 
Writers of England (b)[B]. The laſt only was publiſhed, and that after his deceaſe [C]. 
"?* But he appears in it to have acted a very ungrateful and diſingenuous part. 
moſt of his materials out of J. Bale's Centuries, without owning it; though he perpetually 
rails at him, mentioning him only to find fault with him. And he pretends ta follow, 


at Aulton, a market-town in Hamſhire. 


tionum Hift: rie. 
Tom. I. p. $17, 
818. 

Wood Ath. edit. 
1721, Vol. I. 
o0l. 405, &c. 


two years. 


nity, 


preached in that language. 


employed himſelf in compiling 
(5) Relation. 


[41 Pits ¶ Jaa) ] He called himſelf in Latin Pie- 
ſeut and Pitfus, and by that name he is denominated 
in all his Works that are printed. 

[B] He employed himſelf is compiling the Lives of the 
Kings, Biſhaps, Apoſtolical men, and Writers of Es- 
gland.) They were comprized in four large Volumes ; 
the firlt containing the Lives of the Kings, the ſecond 

of the Biſhops, the third of the Apoſtolical men, and 
the fourth of the Writers. The laſt was publiſhed, as 
I have ſaid, after his deceaſe: and the three firit are 
preſerved as rarities In the archives of the collegiate 
church of Liverdun, Mr Wood miſunderſtood him, 
when he ſays, thas * be deſired thoſe Books ſhould be 
© buried with him, in caſe he ſhould not live te finiſh 
© them (1).” For he only conjectured, that they 
would dye and be buried with him, if he did not live 
to publiſh them himſelf. His words are, De quoruw 
omnium editions propter incertitudinem wile nibil mibi 
certi. Nam fi prius in. lucam non. prodierint, quam ego 
ex hac luce migravero, mecum quodammodo morientur, 
& /epelientur (2). The Book of Biſhops, is chiefly a 
Collection from Biſhop Godwin's Commentar. D. Præ- 
(3) Wood, ubi ſulibus, &c. (3). | | 
lupr:, coi. 4988: [C] The laſt only was publiſhed, and that after bis 
EE deccaſi.] It was publiſhed at Faris, in 1619, 4to. by 


(1) Athenæ, ut 
| Cupra. 


{ :) Pits de Scrip- 
ctibus, o. 317. 


PITCAIRNE. PITS. 

ay P I T S. 

with ſome rough draughts taken from his 

him he was always very careful to ſuppreſs during his life-time; and has left a mark to 
prevent any one's being impoſed upon by them, and ſuch a one as ſhews that he lon 
before preſaged what would come to paſs. In his tract upon the circulation of the blood 

where he is relating the accounts given by authors, eſpecially Dr Willis and Ecmuller, 

concerning the manner of opium's acting upon the brain, * I paſs over, ſays he, what we 

have upon this ſubject under the name of Etmuller, Gnce had that learned perſon lived 
longer, his works would have come out correctly finiſhed ; for the Praxis Etmulleriana 

as it is entitled, it is evident was publiſhed merely for the ſake of lucre; which I mention 

for this reaſon, that no credit may be given to what may at any time happen without my 

knowledge to be obtruded upon the world as my dictates to my ſcholars, 

bac de re ſub Etmulleri nomine proaterunt ; evidens enim eſt, virum illum dofifſimum ſua emen 

datiora fuiſſe editum, ſi per fata aſpera licuiſſet : omniaque illa, que titulum Praxeos Etmulles 

rianæ nunc ferunt, in lucem eſſe jrotruſa ab hominibus inbonęſto queſtui inhiantibus. 

(% Didertatio de ideo commemoro, ne quis mea eſſe credat, que Bibliopole tanquam diſcipulis meis dictata, me 

Ic is remarkable, that the lait chapter of the firſt book of 

theſe Elements was firſt printed ſeparately, at the end of Boët haave's Praxis Medica, and 
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papers, which as they were never reviſed 


Pretereo que 


Quod 


P 


But, after leſs than two years continuance 


In the mean 


Two 


For he takes 


Y and 


Dr William Biſhop, a Doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
afterwards titular Biſhop of Chalcedon (4) z under the 
title of, Joannis Pitſei Angli, S. Theologia Doforis, 
Liverduzi in Lotharingia, Decazi, Relationum Hiflori- 
carum de Rebus Anglicis Tomus primus. But the ron- 
ning title is, De i/luftribus Anglia Scriptoribus : by 
which name it is ofteneſt quoted. Tis divided into 
four parts: The firft is a kind of prolegamena to the 
work, and contains, a prozm in praiſe of Hiſtory : 
of the Antiquity of the Britiſh church; of the Britiſh 
Univerſities, with an account of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The ſecond is a liſt of the Britiſh and Eogliſh 
Authors, and their writings, with their lives and cha- 
racters; divided into Ages, and ſubdivided into Naz- 
bers, The third is an Appendix, of ſome writers, jn 
Alphabetical order, and divided into four centuries 3 
together with an Index of Books, written by Engliſh, 
but unknown, Authors. The / part conſiſis of fif- 
teen alphabetical Indexes, which are a kind of Epl- 
tome of the whole work. — The ſecond part is chiefly 
ſtollen from J. Bale, without acknowledgment, as is 
obſerve above; as the third is ta from Dr Tho- 
mas James's Ecloga Oxonio-Cantabrigienfis ; from 
which alſo he learned what Libraries many of the 
MSS books he mentions are lodged in (5). 


(4) Idem, <> 
488. 


Idem, whe 
2 


vid. Relation 
H:ftor. 5. 6 
[D] What 


>> 


(6) As zhove. 
col. 400. cited 


th:s arucie. 


peſit. ad 
* De la- 
ſri Argh | 
Seriptorth. Oed. 
ws §. Benadicfts 


(I) Opus au 
carfim lei. 
Pits, p- 53 


Anzl. Sac!, Par. 


I, p. 15 


(10) Englith 
Hiftoriral Libr2- 
17, edit. 714, 
1. p. 156. 


(11) P: zfat. ad 
Lelanei Com- 
ment. de Sc ipto- 
nb. Britann. 
Vide Præfat. ad 
Tanneri Biblio- 
thec, p. 13, 14 


* 


P I 


A 'J. 
o GP . 


T S. 


and familiarly quotes; J. Leland's Book of the Britiſn Writers; whereas, the truth is, 


as Mr W 


ood obſerves (c), he never ſaw it, he being but twenty years of 
more, when he left the nation ; neither was it in his power afterwards, if he 


or little 
been in 


England, becauſe Leland's Collections were kept in ſuch private hands, that few Prote- 
ſtant Antiquaries, and none of thoſe of the Church of Rome, could ſce or peruſe them.” 
What therefore he pretends to have immediately from Leland, he takes at ſecond hand 
from Bale [D]. That work is alſo full of partiality, and of miſtakes in many.inſtances | E]. 
The Duke of Cleves dying, after our author had continued twelve years in the Ducheſs's 
ſcrvice 3 and troubles wing in that country, he withdrew again with the Ducheſs (4), 
into Loraine, where by the favour of John Biſhop of Toul, ſometimes his Scholar, he 
was promoted to the Deanery of Liverdun of conſiderable value; which, with a Canonry, 
and an Officialſhip of the ſaid church, he enjoyed as long as he lived (e). He dyed at 
Liverdun October 17, 1616, N.S. and was buried in the collegiate church of that place 
El. He publiſhed, himſelf, three Books [G, mentioned below. His ſtyle is clean, 


eaſy, and elegant. 


But he wants accuracy, eſpecially in his Account of the Britiſh Wri- 


ters: and, according to Biſhop Scillingfleet's obſervation (g), it is his Vanity, as well as 
J. Balc's from whom he copies, to multiply Authors as well as Books: that is, to ſet 
down the different chapters or articles of the ſame work, for ſo many different Books. 


[D] What therefore he pretend: to have immediately 


from Leland, he takes at ſecond hand from Bale.) This 


is not only affirmed by Mr Wood (6); but alſo ac- 
knowledged by our author's own ſcholar, Edward 
Maihes, who is confideat, that he never ſaw Leland's 
Commentaries of the Britiſh writers. Auos prædic- 
tum Johannem Pitſium aungaam widifſe certiſime mibi 
perjuadeo ; are Maihew's own words (7). The learned 
Mr Henry Wharton ſpeaks in ſtronger terms upon that 
ſubject. Luod Pitſeum imprimis attinet, ſays he, is 
intolerande arroganti# indicia dedit manifefla. Se 
enim ſua de Scriptoribas Anglicis potiſſima ex Lelandi 
Collectaneis hauſiſſe, Balei autem Centurias wix levi in- 
ſpectione dignatum efſe (8), pre ſe fert; quamvis mihi 
abunde comper tum fit illum Lelandi opus nunquam widiſſe, 
ſed que Baleus ex Lelando non ingratus compilavit, ip- 
ſum ex Baleo ingratiſſimum deſeripfiſſe (9). i. e. As 
to Pits, he hath given manifelt tokens of intolerable 
arrogance. For he pretends, that he has taken the 
chief part of his Engliſh Writers out of Leland's Col- 
lections, and did not ſo much as vouchſafe to look 
into Bale's Centuries ; whereas I am fully convinced, 
that he never ſaw Leland's work, but what Bale 
thankfully borrowed from Leland, he [Pits] hath 
moſt unthankfully tranſcribed from Bale.” To the 
ſame purpoſe ſpeaks Biſhop Nicolſon (10). * Tho' 
© he quotes Leland with great familiarity and afſu- 
* rance, tis very probable he never ſaw any ſuch 
thing as his Co//eFanea de Scriptoribus ; but that his 
only true Author, for all that he pretends to brin 
out of that ſtore- houſe, was John Bale himſelf.” 
Laſtly, Mr Antony Hall calls Pits, a moſt impudent 
Plagiary ; who often praiſes Leland extremely, tho' 
he never ſaw him. Joannes Pitſeur, plagiarius, fi 
quis alius, confidentiſſimus ; gui Lelandum, etiamſi eum 
oculis nunquam uſurpaverat, ſæpius importuniſſime lau- 
dat (11). 

[E] That work is alſo full of partiality, and of mi- 
flakes in many inflances ] For he entirely leaves out 
John Wiclef, and all his followers, tho' men of learn- 
ing and conſiderable writers, together with the Scot 
and [Iriſh authors, which Bale for the moſt part com- 
memorates ; and in their room gives an account of the 
Roman catholic writers, ſuch eſpecially as had left the 
kingdom, after the Reformation in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign.—But tho” he pretends to take notice only of 
Roman-catholic writers, he ſets down, by mittake or 
for want of information, ſome that were ſincere Prote- 
ſtants, at leaſt more Proteſtants than Papiſts ; as Sir 
Antony Cope, and John Redman, who both dyed in 
the year 1551: Thomas Key or Cay, maſter of Uni- 
verſity- college, who dyed in 1572: John Leland, the 
antiquary : Robert Record, the mathematician ; Dr 
Alb. Hill, an intimate acquaintance of John Bradford 
the martyr: John Cay the Antiquary of Cambridge : 
Peter Morwyn, of Magdalen-college : and, in the Ap- 
pendix, George Coriat, rather a Puritan than a true 
member of the Church England: Robert (which is a 
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miſtake for Roger) Taverner : Timothy Bright, M. D. 
and Rector ot Methley in Yorkſhire : Thomas Mouf- 
fett, M. D.: John Huntington, a zealous reformer, 

In moſt particulars he copies J. Bale's mi- 
ſtakes; and adds many of his own. I ſhall only men- 
tion two. Fle ſays {12), that Girald. Cambrenſis wrote 
the life of Caradoc of Lancarvan ; whereas it was the 
life of Caradoc of St David's, a noble hermit and con- 
feſſor (13). He repreſents William Grocyn as the au- 
thor of an Epigram (14), which was compoſed by Pe- 
tronius Afranius. &c — In his third part, or Ap- 
pendix, as well as in the ſecond part ; he calls ſeveral 
of his Writers natives of England, who were actuall 
foreigners. For inſtance, he affirms (15), that Johan- 
nes Erigena was born at St David's in Wales; whereas 
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c) Athen. ut 
col. 406. 


(4) Relation. 


Hiſtoric. p · 61. 


(% Relat, Hiffor lor. 
ut ſupra, p. 18. 


(f) Wood, Atk. 
ut ſupra, col. 
407, 8. 


(g) Origines 
Britannice, fol, 
edit. 1635, p» 


209, 


(12) De Illaſtei- 
bus Angl. Scrip- 
tor. p. 215. 


(13) Vid. Whar- 
Vol. II. p. 442, 
445» 


Y (14) De Illuftri- 


bus, &c. p. 693» 


he was born in Ireland: that Herbert Loſinga, Biſhop (15) Ibid. p. 
of Thetford, was an Engliſhman, and born in Suffolk, 168. 


—natione Anglus, patria Suffalcenſis (16), When, on 
the contrary, he was a native of Normandy. ——And 
of theſe others, whom he ityles Engliſhmen ;—Alace- 
ans (17) was an Arabian: Anonymus Sacerdos, al. Peter 
Scaliger (18), was Biſhop of Verona: John de Muriis 
(19), a Frenchman : John Mearus, al. Job. de Meara 
(20), an Iriſhman : &c. (21) In the ſame third 
part, or Appendix, he places many Authors, whom 
he had inſerted already in his ſecond part under other 
names ; of which A. Wood gives 23 inſtances. 
And, as Biſhop Nicolſon obſerves (22), Mr Wood 
© has taken the pains to correct a great many EP 


g * miſtakes; and might have noted ſome hund 


* more. He [Pits] muſt needs have been too much in 
* haſle to write accurately, fince, even in the Cata- 
« logue he gives (23) of his own uncle Nicolas Sander's 
* writings, he is guilty of ſo groſs an error, as to rec- 
kon the treatiſe entit!'d Fidelit Servi Subdito infideli 
Reſpon ſio, among that infamous Writer's works, when 
on the contrary, the book was written againſt him, 
and he's the Subditus infide/is mention'd in the title- 
age. 

e moſt valuable part of Mr Pits's work, is that 
wherein he gives an account of the Ergli/b Romas Ca- 
tholics, who left this Kingdom on account of Religion, 
and ſheltered themſelves at Rome, Douay, Lovain, 
&c. 

[F] And was buried in the collegiate church of that 
place.) Soon after, the following 1aſcription was put 
over his grave. Hic jacet D. Pits, quondam Decanus, 
Officialis, & Canonicus hujus Ecclęſiæ, Doctor S. S. 

ologie, qui deceſſit ex hac wita 17 OR. an. 1616 


24). 

[6] He publiſhed himſelf three Books.) Of which 
theſe are the titles. De Legibus, Tractatus Thealogi- 
cus. Trev. 1592. i.e. A theological treatiſe of 
Laws. De Beatitudine, Traftatus Thtalogicias, In- 
goldſt. 1595. A Treatiſe of Happineſs. De Pere- 
rinatione lib. 7. Duſſeld. 1604. 12mo. i.e. Of 
Pilgrunage ; Dedicated to Antonia Ducheſs of Cleves. 

C 
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(16) Ibid, g. 
197. 


(17) Mentioned 
by him in Ap- 
pendix, p. 82r, 
(18) P. $24. 
(19) P. $72, 
(20) P. 879. 
(21) See W 
Ath. as bas. 
Þ+ 406, 407, 
(22) Engl. - 
ſtorical Library, 
a3 above, p. 156. 


(23) P. 775. 


(24) Wood Ach. 
col. 408, 
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count of him, 

to the 
ſecond edit. of his 
Natural Hiſtory 
of Oxfordſhire, 


(5) Wood Ath. 
edit. 1921, Vol. 
II. col. 1121. 


(c) Idem, Faſti, 
Vol. II. col. 
140. 


(4) Ibid, col. 
158. 


(e Ibid. col. 
186, 187. 


(1) Short Ac - 
count, as above. 


p L O I. 
PLO T [Ros ER T], a learned Philoſopher and Antiquarian in the laſt century, was 
(#) Short A. born, of a genteel family [A], in the year 1641, at Sutton-Barn in the pariſh of Borden 


near Sittingbourn in Kent (a); and educated in the free-ſchool at Wye in the ſame county. 
The 24th of March, 1657-8, he was entered a ſtudent of Magdalen hall in Oxford, under 
the tuition of Joſiah Pullen (þ); took the degree of Bachelor of Arts October 15, 1661 


(c), that of 


aſter June 14, 1664 (4), and accumulated the degrees in Law June 8, 


1671 (e). He removed afterwards to Univerſity-college (). Being a very ingenious 
man, he was made one of the Fellows of the Royal Society; and, about the zoth of No- 


vember, 1682, elected one of the Secretaries of that learned body. 
Philoſophical Tranſactions from No. 143. to No. 166. incluſive. 


his greateſt delight, and he gave 
of Oxfordſhire [B], and Staffordſhire [C]. 


He publiſhed their 
Natural Hiſtory was 


agreeable ſpecimens of it, in his Natural Hiſtories 
In order to improve himſelf to the utmoſt in 


that engaging ſtudy, he formed the deſign of travelling through England and Wales, for 
the diſcovery of antiquities and other curioſities, and for the promotion of learning and 
trade [DJ. In the year 1683, Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; appointed him the firſt Keeper of his 


[4] Of a gentee! family.) His father was Robert 
Plot, Eſq; Captain of the Militia, ia the Hundred of 
Milton, in the County of Kent (1). 

[B) The natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire.) It was 
publiſh'd at Oxford in 1677, folio, and reprinted, 
with additions and corrections, in 1705, folio, after 
the author's deceaſe, by John Burman, M. A. Fellow 
of Univerſity college. What the method and ſub- 
ſtance of it is, will appear from the following contents 
of the chapters. Ch. 1. Of the heavens and air. 
2. Of the waters. 3. Of the earths. 4. Of ſtones. 
5. Of formed ſtones. 6. Of plants. 7. Of brutes. 
8. Of men and women. 9. Of arts. 10. Of antiquities, 
He gives whatever has been known or recorded, at 
any time, to be uncommon or remarkable under thoſe 
reſpective heads, in that county. I ſhould have ob- 
ſerved, that the whole title of the book is, The 
Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, being an Eſſay to- 
* ward the Natural Hiſtory of England.” 

[CJ And Staffordſhire.) This was printed at Oxford, 
in 1686, exactly in the ſame method, and divided in- 
to the ſame number of Chapters, as the other : But 
has the preference above it, in that it is adorn'd with 
the Pro of the ſeats of moſt of the Nobility and 
Gentry in that county. The title of it, is, The 
* Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, by Robert Plot. 
* L.L.D. Keeper of the Aſhmolean Muſzum and 
* Profeſſor of Chymiſtry in the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford. 

Our learned Author deſigned alſo to have written, 
in the like manner, the Natural Hiſtory of his own 


native county of Kent; and of the county of Middleſex, 


(2) Memoirs for 
the Curious, 
April 1708, p. 
117, 118. and 
Engliſh Topo- 
gtrapher, p. 79. 
and Epitaph, 


and the city of London ; having been at the pains of 
collecting large materials for that purpoſe (2). 

[D] He formed the Deſign of travelling through 
England and Wales ] His intention was, to build upon 
and improve, the labours of the indefatigable John 
Leland, and William Camden ; as appears by the ac- 
count he gave of his intention, in a letter to the lear- 
ned Biſhop Fell. The Defign in general, ſays he, is 
* a Journey through England and Wales, for the pro- 
motion of Learning and Trade, which indeed are 
* the things chiefly aim'd at. But, beſide theſe of Profit, 
there are others of Pleaſure, that fall within the 
verge of this Deſign, intending in the ſame journey 


to make a ſtrict inquiry after all curioſities both of 
Art and Nature, ſuch I mean as tranſcend the ordi- 

* nary performances of the one, and are out of the or- 
* dinary road of the other.” - - Then he proceeds 
to obſerve, that J. Leland having with all imagina- 
ble care endeavoured to collect and preſerve the anci- 
ent MSS. books of the Abbeys and Monaſteries upon 
their diſſolution ; and, notwithſtanding his induſtry, 
t numbers having never come to his hands; and 
bach as did, quickly after his death being diſpers'd 
again; 8 t of the MSS. in England are, as it 
were, loſt to the world, lying ſecretly in corners and 
in private hands: Therefore it ſhould be one of the 
rincipal ends of his Journey, to ſearch all the publick 
Libraties of cathedral and collegiate churches, of the 
colleges in each Univerſity, and other publick Libra- 
ries whereſoever, and make diſtin& catalogues of them 
all. And as for ſuch MSS. as ſhould be found in pri- 
vate hands, it would not be amiſs, faith he, if the 
* Univerſity of Oxford would imploy me to buy up 
« (if they cannot be begg'd) as many as can be pur- 


| © Chas'd for the Bodleian Library; and where they 


Mu ſecum 


will by no means be parted with, to procure leave 


the whole, or at leaſt have the peruſal and liberty to 
make abridgments, as Leland did of many. But if 
neither of theſe will be admitted, *twill be ſome ſa- 
tisfaction that they are added to the Catalogues of 
* the reſt.” Next he propoſed to make ſtrict ſearch 
into all Mines, Minerals, Earths, Soils, that are of 
any account in this Nation: believing that there may 
be as many of each, and as good, unknown, as there 
are known, Under this head he intended an exact Ac- 
count of the Mines of Wales, Cornwall, Somerſetſhire, 
and Derbyſhire, &c. of the iron bullets found in the 
grounds at Bedminton in Glouceſterſhire ; of Pingiti; 
or Black-lead, what it is, and how it grows, being 
found only in England; of Foller's-earth ; of man- 
ganeſe and /apis calaminaris, the beſt whereof is at 
Mendip-hills; of the ſeveral ſorts of ocres ; of tobac- 
co- pipe clays; ſands for the glaſs-houſes. The ſoils 
where either timber or fruit-trees flouriſh exceedingly, 
and fo for all ſorts of grain, and other vegetables. 
Then he propoſed to inquire of Medicinal, and Petri- 
Hing Waters, Such are the waters of the Bath, Tun- 


(if worth while) that an amanuenſis may tranſcribe 


2 Short Ac. 
count, az «bor 


bridge, Epſom, and Aſtrop, the Spaw in Yorkſhire ; 


the Petrifying-waters of Wockey-hole, and of Tenter- 
den. Together with ſtrange Nelli or Springs; as the 
Fountain that takes flame in Lancaſhire, Bone-well in 
Herefordſhire, the ſprings at Lemington and Newen- 
ham. And Rivers that have any thing extraordinary 
attending them, ſuch as the Looſe in Kent that runs 
under-ground for a mile together; and the Mole in 
Surrey; Nailbourn rivulet near Canterbury; the 
Higre of the Severn. And Aquzduds ancient and mo- 
dern.-— Then he propoſed to enquire of Scones; 
firſt, ſuch as ſeem to have been Animals petrify'd, or 
ſome parts of them; ſuch are the ſnail ſtones and OH- 
ocolla ; petrify'd Oyſters and Cockles ; ambilicus ma- 
rinus ; gleſſepetra; teeth of fiſh petrify'd, called 
Cramp-ſtores. Such as ſeem to be /uſus nature, as 
the Mieria, Aſlroitis, Cornu Ammonis, &c. And ſuch 
ſtones as ſeem to have been wood petrily'd.—In this 
Journey alſo he thought the Eng/iþ Herbal might re- 
ceiie ſome advance And he inſtances in the C 
Red formerly imported fiom abroad, and fold for 28. 
6d. a pound in London, now hardly worth 28. 6d. 
a hundred, ſince found growing in Hempſted wood : 
And in the Carum, or Caraways, ſo call'd from its 
country Caria, where it ſpontaneouſly grows, diſco- 
vered not many years ago to grow as ſpontaneouſly in 
Lincolnſhire. Beſides many other things we receive at 
a great rate from beyond the Seas. Lo this head he 
referred all Curioſities found in the gardens of eminent 
herbaliſts or floriſts, whether garden-knots, hedges, or 
arbours; all rare fruits, ſuch as the wooden peare in 
Corpus- Chriſti Coll. Oxon. the triangular cherry in 
Kent ; new ways of planting, wich ſuch ſecrets as can 
be procur'd in the making of wines, cider, &c. ſtrange 
flowers ; the ordering of ſaffron in Eſſex, and tobacco 
in Glouceſterſhire : Herbs and trees of a ſtrange and 
extravagant growth; the painted oak, and ſycamore z 
all ſuch herbs as are of uſe in trade, as wold for dieing. 
kali for glaſs-works, &c Next, he was to in- 
quire of Animals, and firlt of ſtrange people, as the 
Gubbings of Devonſhire, the people of Charleton cur- 
ley in Leiceſterſhire : Of any ſtrange accidents that at- 
tend corforations or families; Of extraordinary Þirths, 
deaths, &c. perſons eminent upon any _— = 
0 


the firſt Profeſſor of Chymi 
ning of the year 1690 [Z]. 


P L O I. 


Maſeum or Repoſitory, and about the ſame time he was nominated by the Vice-chancellor 
ſtry in the univerſity. All which places he kept till the begin- 
In October 1687, he was made Secretary to the Earl-Mar- 
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ſhal, or Court of Chivalry, which was then renewed after it had lain dormant ever fince 


the year 1641 (g). 


On the 2oth of January, 1694-5, Henry Howard, Earl-Marſhal, nominated him Mow- 


In 1688 he received the title of Hiſtoriographer to King James II. (e] Wood, Ach. 


bray-Herald extraordinary: and, two days after, he was conſtituted Regiſter of the Court 


of Honour. 


He dyed of the ſtone April 30, 1696, at his houſe in Borden; and was 


buried the fourth of May in the church there; where a monument was afterwards erected 


to his memory [F]. 


Philoſophical Tranſactions [G. 


ſtoms of towns and pariſhes : Of ſuch animals as are 
friends or enemies to any part of land or ſea. &c. 
He was alſo to endeavour to make a full collection of 
Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, and ancient Engliſh money ; 
likewiſe of urns, lamps, lachrymatories, and ancient 
inſcriptions. And to obſerve the Britiſh, Roman, and 
Saxon fortifications, with the Roman ways: — Moreo- 
ver all notable Mountains, Caves, and Barrows ; ſuch 
as Silbery-hill and Wockey-hole in Somerſetſhire, the 
Peak of Derby; &c. Laſtly, he was to be very 
careful in a jult obſervation of all Thaumaturgicks, or 
monſters of Art, works that may py be ſaid to 
be done Arte Syracufid, As of all forts of engines, 
either for conveyance of waters or removal ot vaſt 
weights. Of Buildings: either wonderful, or very 
unuſdal in proportion, or curious: And of all other 
parts of publick or private Buildings, down to a bolt, 
haſp, or latch of a door, if of rare contrivance. Alſo 
of what Improvements have been made in clock-work, 
painting, graving, etching, dieirg, weaving, the belt 
ways of melting and refining metals, &c. By his re- 
ſcarches, he was perſuaded many fair Additions might 
be made to Camden : Britannia, and ſeveral places 
corrected both in the Book itſelf and the Maps. Sir 
Henry Spelman's Villare Anglicum, he propoſed to 
amend where erroneous, and to ſupply where defective ; 
and to add a new column of the Britiſh, Roman, and 
Saxon names of every place, as far as poſſibly they 
might be recovered. And to continue Weever's Fune- 
ral Monuments, in all the other Dioceſes, in the ſame 
manner as he has done the Dioceſes of Canterbury, 
Rocheſter, London, and Norwich (3). | 

LE] All which places he kept "till the beginning of 
the year 16Gg3.] When he reſigned his place of Keeper 
ot the Muſeum, he made a preſent thereto of a very 
large collection of natural Curioſities, being ſuch as he 
had figured and deſcribed in his Hiſtories of Oxford- 
ſhire and Staffordſhire ; which the Univerſity, accord- 
ing to their uſual conſtant care in the preſervation and 
furtherance of all uſeful knowledge, repoſited in two 
large Cabinets, diſtinguiſh'd in the catalogue of the 
Muſeum, by the names of Scrinium Plotianum Oxo- 
nienje, and Scrinium Platiauum Staffordienſe (4). 

[F] Where a monument was afterwards erected to 
his. memory] Win this Epitaph, H. S. I. Vir cla 
„ riſiaus, Nobertus Plot, L. L D. olim in Academia 
Oxonienſi primus Chymiæ Profeſſor, Cuſtoſque Mu- 
ſei Alhmoleani; Societatis Regiz Londini Sodalis, 
eidemque a Secretis; Regi Jacobs Secundo Hiſtorio- 
graphus, Summoque Angliz Mariſcha!lo in Curia 
militari Regiſtrarius ; Hiſtoria naturali Oxonie & 
Sta Fordiæ illuſtris ; Cantij, natalis ſoli, Antiquitati- 
bus (ſi fata fiviſſent) illuſtrior exſtiturus : Feliciſimus 
Vetuſtatis Scrutator, Naturæ indagator ſingularis; 
Pietatis in Deum, in Regem, in Ecclefiam & Acade- 
miam, cultor integerrimus : Sibi ſolum imperioſus, 
aliis omnibus quam facillimus: Qui veſicæ doloribus 
diutine tortus, mortalitatem exuit, prid. cal. Maij, 
Anno Salutis MDCLXXXXVI, ztatis ſuz LV. 
* Rebecca Plot ejuſdem vidua moerens poſuit.” 

[G] Befides the pieces abovementioned, he was author 
of ſeveral things.) In 1685, he publiſhed, De Origine 
Fontium Tentamen Philoſophicum. In prælectione habi- 
ta coram Societate Philaſophica, nuper Oxonii inflituta 
ad ſcientiam naturalem promovendam, Oxon. 1685, 


(3) See this let- 
ter at length, at 
the en of Vol. 
II., !.-!and's 
linerary, »oit. 


1744, p. 131. 


) Short Ac- 
caun-, &c. as 
atdore. 


t e 


By his wife, Rebecca, widow of Henry Burman, to whom he was 
married Auguſt 21, 1690, he left two ſons, Robert, and Ralph-Sher wood, Plot (5). 
Beſides the pieces abovementioned, he was author of ſeveral things, chiefly inſerted in the 


(5) Short Ac- 
coumt, as aboves 


8vo. i. e. A Philoſophical Eſſay on the Origin of 


Springs, &. Which he ſuppoſes to proceed from the 
ſea. See his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire, c. 2. F. 17. 


And the nine following Papers of his are inſerted in 
the Philoſophical Collections and Tranſactions. 1. Ac- 
count of Elden-hole in Derbyſhire (5). In which he 
relates, that a curious Gentleman had ſounded one of 
the caverns of the Peak in Derbyſhire, by a perpendi- 
cular Plumb line, no leſs than 2800 feet in depth, 
without finding the bottom. 2. The formation of 
Salt and Sand from Brine (6). 3 Diſcourſe concern- (6) Philoſ. 
ing the Effects of the great Froſt, on Trees and other Tranſack. No. 
— * 1683, * from the Anſwers to ſome 95 
Leries lent into divers Countries, by himſelf (7). ; 
4. A Diſcourſe of perpetual Lamps, in imitation 707 8 r 
the Sepulchral Lamps of the Ancients (8). 5. The (8) No. 166. 5. 
Hittory of the Weather at Oxford, in 1684, or the $06. 
Obſervauons of a fall year, made by order of the Phi- 
loſophical Society at Oxford (9). 6. A large and cu- 
rious account of the Amianthos or Aſbeſtine linnen (10). 
7. Diſcourſe concerning the moſt ſeaſonable time of 
telling Timber. Written at the requeſt of Samuel Pe- 
pys, Eſq; Secretary of the Admiralty (11). He thinks, 
the beſt method, is, To bark the Timber-trees in the 
ſpring, and let them flaad ſo till winter, and then fell 
them; eſpecially thoſe that are defign'd for Ship - build- 
ing. 8. Of an Iriſhman of an extraordinary ſize: viz, (12) No. 240. 
Edward Mallone, 19 years old, 7 feet 6 inches high: P. 484. 
his finger fix inches and three quarters long (12). 9. A ,, ) No 
catalogue of Electrical Bodies (13). Finally, he 4 2 — 
publiſhed, in 1680, The Clog: or Staffordſhire Alma- 
nack, engraven on a copper plate; and inſerted after- 
wards in his Hiſtory of Staffordſhire (14). Since his (1+) P. 420. 


(5) Philof. Call. 
No. 2. p · 7. 


(a) Na, 169. p · 
910. 


(10) No. 178, 
p. 1051. 


(11) No. 192. 
p. 455» 


deceaſe there have been publiſhed theſe two Letters of *: 22 2 
his. A Letter giving an account of ſome Antiqui- 1122. ; 


* ties in the County of Kent;' in Miſcellanies on ſe- 
veral curious ſubjeas, printed for Edm. Curl, 1714. 
8vo. p. 43, A Letter to the Earl of Arlington 
concerning Thetford; printed at the end of The 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of Glaſtonbury, publiſh'd by 
Tho. Hearne, 1722, 8vo. and in Blomfield's Norfolk. 
The ſeveral MSS. Dr Plot left behind him, were 
theſe following. I. A Diſcourſe of the termination 
Magus, feund in many of the ancient Cities of Italy, 
Germany, France, and Britain ; where more particu- 
larly of the old Sitomagus, now Thetford in Norfolk. 
Publiſhed by T. Hearne, as is ſaid above. 2. A View 
of the Remains of ſome Britiſh Antiquities : Of the 
two Expeditions of Cæſar into Britain; of the Itinerary 
of Antoninus; of the Notitia Imperii, or Breviary of 
Theodofius ; ſo far farth as they relate to the two 
Counties of Kent and Middleſex. 3. Ad Commen- 
tarium de Præſalibus Angliz per Franciſcum Godwi- 
num Epiſcopum Hereford Appendix. 4. Prælec- 
* tiones Chemic in Schola Naturalis Hiſtoriæ Oxon. 
* habitz.* 5. Large Collections towards an intended 
Natural Hiſtory of the County of Kent. 6. A Let- 
ter to Dr William Muſgrave Fellow of New College 
Oxon. containing an account of divers alterations and 
additions that might be made to the Founder's life of 
that College.” i. e. William of Wickham, by Mar- 
tin. 7. A Catalogue of moſt of the Species of Apples, 
Pears, Vines, Cherrres, Peaches, — i 
growing in England (15). 


8 Ang 
. lie. 
* — &c. Vol. II. p · 


73, 363. 
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«) See the in- 
ip ion upon his 
mon ment in re 


(6) Life of Dr 
Pocock e, pre- 
fired to bis The- 
0'ogical Works, 
ia 2 vols, fol. 
T740, p. 1. by 
Leonard Twells, 
D. D. and 
Wood's Athen. 
Oxon. ubi ſupra. 


(e) Twells, p. 2. 


(4) Walker's 
Sutferings of the 
Clergy, &c. P. 
i- p. 98. The 
fame author 
likew:ſe obſerves, 
that he was an 
eminenr Loyaliſt 
and Jufferer in 
the grand Rebel. 
lion, Part ii. pP · 
217. 


(e) Wood's Faſti, 
Val. I. col. 22 1. 


( 9 Tells, ubi 
ſupra. 


(g) Wood's Fa- 
ſti, Vol. I. col. 
234 


( In our 
author's Life, 
cited above. 


(2) That writer 
tells us, he was 
baptized the day 
abovementioned, 
in the pariſh of 
St Peter's in the 
Eaſt, for which 
he cites that pa- 
riſh regiſter. 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 
368. 


(3) Who made 
large collections, 
with a view of 
writing Dr Po- 
cocke's Life, 
which were com- 
municated to Mr 
Twel's, 


(4) Mr Edward 
Pococke, B. D. 
Twells's Liſe, 

Ec. p. 1 and 5. 


(5) 14. ibid. 


(6) Son of 
George Paſor, 
author of the 
Lexicon to the 
New Teſtament. 


(7) Wood's Ath. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 219. 


(3) Hift. & 
Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon. in A. D. 
16 16 and 1622, 
and Fafti, Vol. 
I, col. 175. 


P OC O C K E. | 
POCOCKE [EDA the moſt eminent Orientalift of his time, was born No- 


vember 8th, 1604, in the city of Oxford (a) [A]. Being deſigned from his infancy fot 
the Church, he was ſent early to the free- ſchool at Tame in that county, the Maſter 


whereof, Mr Richard Butcher, was then in great repute (5). 


Under his care our author 


became fir for the univerſity at fourteen years of age, and accordingly, in 1618, was 
entered a Commoner of Magdalen- Hall in Oxford ; whence, in about two years time, he 


removed to Corpus- Chriſti-college, where his merit had obtained him a Scholarſhip. He * 
was admitted thereto December 11, 1620, and put under the tuition of Mr Gamaliel “ 
rſon of great piety and learning (4); by whoſe aſſiſtance Mr Pococke 
commendable diligence and ſucceſs, *cill he! 
vember 28, 1622 (e): but applying himſelf foon 


Chaſe (c), a Pe 
purſued the uſual academical courſes [BI wi 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 


after to the Eaſtern languages (f), that branch of learning proved ſo go to his taſte, 


that it became the chief object of his ſtudies during the reſt of his life. 


He went to the 


beſt maſters in England for inſtruction [C], and proſecuting it with indefatigable induſtry, 


excelled all his contemporaries therein. 


He commenced Maſter of Arts March 8, 1626 


(g); and Ludovicus de Dieu publiſhing a Syriac verſion of the Apocalypſe (b) at Leyden 
the following year, our author, after his example, began to prepare thoſe four epiſtles (i), 
which were ſtill wanting to a compleat edition of the New Teſtament in that language, 
having met with a manuſcript in the Bodleyian library proper to his purpoſe [DJ. He 
was engaged in this work, when he was admitted Probationer- Fellow of his college, July 
24, 1628, and finiſhed it a few months after (e); but, as the moſt ingenious minds are 
often the moſt diffident, he laid it by, not having courage to reſolve upon a publication, 
till the fame of it, in 1629, brought him into the knowledge of the learned Gerard John 
Voſſhus ; who being then at Oxford (7), obtained his conſent to carry it to Leyden, where 
it was printed that year (mn) in 4to. under the immediate care and inſpection of De Dieu 


LE]. 


(1) See more of this perſon in the a / ticle of Primate Uſher, 


The ſame year, December 20, he was ordained Prieſt, having entered into Deacon's 


Orders 


in Englans; but, as the year begins vn the firſt of January in Holland, it is ſet down 1630 in the title- page. 


[4] Was born November 8th at Oxford.) Mr Twells 
(1) has given us St Peter's in the Welt in that city for 
the place of our author's birth. His authority for diſ- 
ſenting hereia from Mr Wood (2) is, I ſuppoſe, Mr 
Smith of Dartmouth in Devonſhire (3); he quotes no 
other for it, and aſſures us in genera], that ſome things 
in Mr Smith's manuſcript, which were inſerted by 
himſelf, reſt wholly on his veracity, the vouchers and 
authority for them having died with him. However 
that be, Mr Pococke's having Oxford for his birth- 
place, ſeems to be owing to his father's (4) not being 
then ſettled with his family at Chievely in Berkthire, 
to which living he had been lately removed from a 
Fellowſhip in Magdalen- college. 

LB] Academical courſes.) Beſides theſe, he read ve- 
ry carefully the beſt writers both Greek and Roman. 
This appears from ſome papers written by him when 
very young; wherein were found ſuch obſervations 
upon paſlages in Quintilian, Cicero, Plucarch, and 
Plato, and other authors, as ſhew a great deal of (kill 
and judgment. In other papers were ſeen marks of 
an uncommon application and induſtry. It being 
ſometimes his cuſtom to note the time when he began 
the peruſal of any treatiſe, a note of this fort ſhews, 
that the reading and conſidering the whole dialogue 
De Oratoribus, by ſome aſcribed to Tacitus, but com- 
monly printed with Quintilian's Works, was the buſi- 
nels only of one day (5). | 

[C] He vent to the beſt maſters.) His firſt maſter 
was Matthias Paſor (6), who, having been Profeſſor of 
the Mathematics at Heidelberg, whence he was driven 
by the late troubles in the Palatinate, came and ſettled 
in Oxford, where he taught that ſcience and the orien- 
tal languages (7). Soon after Mr Pococke had taken 
his degree of Maſter of Arts, leaving Mr Paſor, he ap- 
plied himſelf to Mr William Bedwell, Vicar of Tot- 
tenham-High-Croſs near London. This gentleman 
had been of ſervice to Erpenius-at Oxford in 1606, 
and was eſteemed almoſt, if not altogether, equal to 
him in oriental learning, and the only perſon in Eng- 
land, as Mr Wood obſerves (8), with whom the pro- 
feflion of the Arabic then remained. 

[D] 4 manuſcript in the Bodleyian library] In the 


preface he tells us, it was a very fair manuſcript, con- 


taining, beſides theſe four, all the other Catholic 
Epiſtles, and the Ads of the Apoſtles. Concerning 
his own performance he writes thus. * Syra ad MS. 
Codicis exemplar fideliter deſcripli. Eadem Ebrzo, 
annexis ubique ſuis vocalibus, charaQtere expreſſi. In 
punctatione autem vocalium, genuinam Syrorum nor- 
mam a doctiſſ. Maronitis, Georg. Mich. Amira, & 
Gabriele Sionita, luculenter traditam, in alterius iſtius 


Ebræis Canonibus magis con ſonæ, locum ſubſtituĩ: Ut 
tecit in accurata illa Apocalypſeos editione cl. vir Lud. 
de Dieu; cujus ad imitationem, hoc quodcunque eſt 
yn compoſitum a me ut moneam, ſupervacaneum 
elit. Quo ſucceſſu Judicent eruditiores; & fi alicubi 
contra ſummorum virorum præcepta peccatum fuerir, 
uti monere & corrigere ne graventur, oro. Latina uti 
Syriacis ad verbum fere reſponderent, curavi. Verſio- 
nem noſtram cum iſta, quam olim dedit Etzelius (fruſtra 
diu quæſitam, Serrarii tandem operibus inſertam repe- 
rio) contuli. A qua num fine cauſa longius alicubi diſ- 
ſentiam, ſi notas cooſulere placuerit, æſtimabis (9).* He 
adds, that having met with one Dionyſius's Commen- 
taries upon way Syriac verſion of theſe epiſtles (to- 
gether with the reſt of the New Teſtament), he had in- 
lerted in his notes all the words tranſcribed into thoſe 
commentaries from that verſion; which he obſerves 
was not the ſame with his, notwithſtanding Dionyſius, 
in his preface to the Second Epiſtle of Peter, writes, 
that the verſion of that epiſtle into Syriac was not made 
when the other books of the New Teſtament were an- 
ciently tranſlated into that language and therefore 
was only to be found in the Syriac tranſlation of Tho- 
mas, a Biſhop, ſurnamed Heracleenſis, from his city 
Heraclea, Mr Pococke does not ſo much as expreſsly 
gueſs either at the age or author of the verſion tranſ- 
crived by-himſelf, but ſeems to inſinuate, that it might 
poſſibly be done by the ſame hand with chat printed 
by Widmanſtadius abovementioned, ſince he obſerves, 
they agree in putting the affixes before the nouns. He 
likewiſe thiak*, from the reſemblance in the ſtyle, 
that it was made at the ſame time with the ancient Sy- 
riac verſions of the New Teſtament. We ſee in this 
preface, that our author had then ſome thoughts of 


publiſhing a Syriac verſion of the four Goſpels, which 


had been communicated to him by a friend; but in 
this he was prevented by his journey to Aleppo ſhortly 
after. Upon the whole, theſe remarks are a full proof 
how much Mr Pococke's genius lay to theſe ſtudies, 
being at the time when this work was finiſhed no more 
than 24 years of age, 

[E] He was prevailed upon to print it by Voſfius, 
and under the care of De Diez.) Our author's addreſs, 
in making this affair the ſubje& of a dedication of his 
piece to 5 
his Latin ſtyle and oratorical talents. 3 
bed it Clarif. Doctiſimogue Vir D Ger. Fo 
Elaquentie Chronologie & Lingue Grace apud 


ſes Profeſſori, Cathedralis Eccleſia 2 apud 


(m) i. e. Before Lady-day, when the year at that time commenced 


offius himſelf, furniſhes a ſpecimen both of 
inſcri- on 


EXCEPt theſe 
had been wg, 
printed by Al. 
bertus Widmag- 
ſtad us at Vienng 
n 1555, being 
ent notte 
Weſt for that 
Purpo'e by len. 
tius, the ſaccbitg 
Patriarch of Au- 
— in the 
Ith cæat 

Mas. 
(t) In the D. 
cation dared at 
Corpus Chriſſi- 
college, Noverh, 
12, 1629, he 
Writes thus con. 
cerniag it: Per 
annum jam ore 
inte;rum apud me 
retinueram, 


9) He has alſo 
added the origicaf 
Greck, 


Preben 
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„ received Orders ſome time before (1) and, being appointed Chaplain to the Engliſh factory at 


A theſe Or. 


3371 


Aleppo [FI, he arrived at that place October 17, 1630 (o). He left Oxford with great 1 
* a. regret [G) z but, as his ſituation in the Eaſt furniſhed an opportunity of accompliſhing his rojaze, firſt ut 
gurl Coord, {kill in the Arabic tongue “, he omitted no means of compaſſing that end. In this view, ger 14, and 
2 among other methods, he agreed with a Shaich, or Doctor called Phatallah, to attend | wy" on 
k him frequently, and entertained one Hamet as a ſervant [H] by the year, that he might ae. Twit 
on P- 4 


* He alſo improved himſelf in the /Ethiopic and Syriac languages, of which laſt he made a Grammar, with a praxis for his own uſe, 


He likewiſe apphed to one Rabbi Samuel-fur improvement in the Hebrew, but ſoun found it fivitleſs, both this and all the other Jews 
there being very illiterate, Ibid, 


} 


(11) This ou 
ation 15 dated 

the lame day that 
VYaiſius was n 
corp<14t<0 into 
the uni vc fit - 


n Ubi ſupra, 
Þ 3˙ 


(13) Al! except 
iter Ant in 

the prinicd 

wok ; beſi es, 
de Dieu having 
2 chu'n 619“ to 
mixe fuch »thers 
# he thong! 
ex-edient, inf-r- 
td, a n Val 
lus s 11vice, fix 
mure in the La 
tio verſien, of 
which he gives 
in count in his 
end letter to 
Mr Pocuck e, 

vi h vis ca Ons 


* for them; bur 


either one nar 
the other are 
nene by 


Mr T Well. 


later VM 
& C. Viror. 4 
V.f Ep ſtolas, 


(15) That es 
late's fi: ſt * 
ter to My 79 
exke in OHob, 
631, diſcovers 
ther Ws then 
1 3cq44in ance 
between them. 
Teds, p 4+ 


(16! 1d. ibid. 


account of the performance, and his motives and views 


for undertaking it, he proceeds thus: Huc u/que F wee 


groceſſum erat prompto magis quam felici conatu. Negue 
enim tantum inſedit nibi 21).auTias, ut lucubratiuncu- 
las meas, que in doctarum manus perveniant, dignas ju- 
dicem Fruebantur igitur adhuc quas merebantur tene- 
bris. Cum ecce Academiam noſtram tanto ſuperbientem 
hoſpite, imo jam filio (11), viſendi gratid tu, clariſſime, 
Vir, huc adveniſti ; rem omnem ae opera hac naſtra a 
dofifſ. V. Miro Job. Rous Protobibliothecario publico 
auribus accipis fawventibus. Coram me alloqui, & ut 
publici facerem juris, quæ per annum jam fere integrum 
apud me retinueram, hortari dignaris, imo ne quid mor & 
ſubfit, ipſe typographorum curæ mandanda ſuſcipis. 
DPuam non injaria ſumpſi jam tandem animos ſub talibus 
auſpiciis ? nec eft quod editionem ulterius detrectem, modi 
ne tantui [ detrectet] patrocinium Geſflit equidem ani- 
mus, quod /ſumma me letitia afficit, cferre. Yuod mag- 
n millud reipublice literariæ decus Voſſium apud nos & 
unum jam 6 nobis fatum, intueri liceret & aſpicere, 
optandum hoc certe; ſed quod & plurimis contigit: at 
guod colloquio frui, quod hoc qualemcunque obſervantie 
teſſerem in manus tradere; felicitatis hoc certe neuti- 
guam wulgariss Fruſtra eſſem merito, fi quid ex opelle 
mee dignitate gloriole aucuparer : at quod tuo juſſu, 
quod ſub tua emiſſa fuerit tutela, nemo mibi hunc hono- 
rem denegaverit. Voſſius, in purſuance of the promiſe 
here mentioned, at his return to Leyden, committed 
the care of the edition to Ludovicus de Dien, who, as 
Mr Twells informs us (12), gladly received Mr Po- 
cocke's papers; and aſter a diligent peruſal of them, 
wrote to him, highly commending every part of 
the performance; but propoſed ſeveral emendations 
in the pointing of the Hebrew character, and one in 
that of the Syriac, together with two alterations in the 
Latin verſion, and likewiſe one additional note; and 
having obtained Mr Pococke's conſent to moſt (13) of 
the amendments, put the work to the preſs, and when 
it was finiſhed, wrote a ſecond time to congratulate 
our author thereon The Latin part of the title 
runs thus: Epiflale quaturr, Petri ſecunda, Johannis 
ſecunda & tertia, & Jude, fratris Jacobi, una ex ce- 
leberrime Bibliathece Badleianæ Oxonienſis M. S. Ex- 
emplari nunc primum deprompte, & charactere Hebræo, 
wer/ione Latina, notiſque quibuſdam infiznite, opera & 
fludia Edwardi Pococſe Augli Ox1mienfis, A confide- 
rable number of copies were ſent as a preſent to the 
author at Oxford, together with acknowledgments of 
the uſefulneſs of the work, and of the affection and 
honour expreſſed in the dedication ; and indeed, con- 
tinues Mr Twells, that learned man entertained on this 
occaſion, ſuch a value for Mr Pococke, that tho' he 
was thirty years older, and a ſort of dictator in the 
commonwealth of learning, he treated him with all the 
kindneſs and familiarity of a friend. He correſponded 
with him by frequent letters, ſome of which have 
been made publick (14); he preſented him with the 
books he publiſhed, and as long as he lived made ho- 
nourable mention of him on all occaſions. 

[F] Appointed Chaplain ta the Factory at Aleppo.) 
It is not certainly known who procured him this pre- 
ferment: Mr Twells has given a probable reaſon why 
it could not be Bſhop Laud (150, though that prelate 
had then the direction of matters of learning abroad ; 
why might it not be owing, in ſome meaſure, to Mr 
Selden. Such a conjecture, at leaft, ſeems to be coun- 
te nanced by ſome expreſſions in a letter to him from 
Aleppo, by Mr Wandsford reſiding there in 1632z ; 
wherein that gentleman a rites thus: * You commend- 
* ed, ſays he, to Mr Selden, a diligent and able 
gentleman, Mr Pococke, to me, who hath inabled 
himſelf very much in the Arabic tongue I have no 
other comfort but in him for converſe, indeed his 
nature is ſo ſweet and amiable, I owe much to you 
for the commands you laid upon me to receive 
bim (16)." 
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[G] He left Oxford with great regret.) He was 
of a meek and humble temper, and being naturally 
in love with retirement and peace, had no curiofity 
to travel or ſee foreign countries: not long after his 
arrival at Aleppo, in a letter to Mr Thomas Greaves 
then ſcholar of Corpus-Chriſti college, he writes thus: 
* My chief happineſs is the remembrance of my friends, 

and my former happineſs when I was among them. 
Happy you that enjoy thoſe places, where I ſo of- 
ten wiſh myſelf, as I ſee the barbarous people of this 
country. I think that he that has been once out of 
England, if he get home, will not be eafily perſua- 
* ded to leave it again (17). 

[H] He agreed with a Shaich.) This old Arabian, 
who applied to him for that purpoſe, grew ſo fond of his 
ſcholar, that when he ſaw him reſolved to return 
home, he not only offered his ſervice, but even ex- 
preſſed a very earneſt deſire to accompany him to Eng- 
land, He lizewiſe procured our author a large parcel 
of manuſcripts, when he was afterwards at Conſtanti- 
nople. Nay, the kindneſs he retained for him was 
ſtill ſo great, that he was even tranſported with joy 
that his beloved ſcholar was again in the Eaft, and re- 
ſolved immediately on a journey from Aleppo to the 
Porte on purpoſe to ſee him; which he performed ac- 
cordingly, before Mr Pococke left that city ; where, 
out of the like affection and reſpect, he ſtaid ſome 
time longer to receive him. Nor did this Mahome- 
tan doctor ever forget his excellent ſcholar to the laſt 
moment of his life, In 1670, Mr Huntington, in his 
firſt letter from Aleppo to Mr Pococke, writes thus : 
Your old Shaic, who died ſeveral years fince, was al- 
ways mindful of you, and expreſſed your name with 
his laſt breath. He was ſtill telling the good opinion 
he had of you, that you were a right honeſt man, and 
that he did not doubt but to meet you in paradiſe, 
under the banner of our Jeſus. As to Hamet the doc- 
tor's ſervant, ſeveral letters were found among his 
papers, ſubſcribed the poor Dervis and Ahmed, ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame ſervant, telling him, that his 
love for him, was it imbodied, would fill a thouſand 
rivers; that tho' abſent from his eyes, he ſhould be 
ſtill preſent in his beart, from which, no diltance 
ſhould remove him, and wiſhing and praying the peace 
of God to be with him, as long as the eaſt wind blows. 
The following letter from the fame Ahmet ſhews, that 
he was alſo ſerviceable in the procuring manuſcripts for 
our author. To the preſence of the eminent ſcholar 
Pococke the honoured. Very fair are the ornaments of 
paper enriched with the embroidery of words, and 
very beautiful is that, which the point of the pen 
draws forth from the minds of fouls. Let peace ſpread 
it's ſweet ſmell like amber, and diſplay it's ſavour like 
jeſſamine, toward the tract of that country whither 
he goes. Let God give ſucceſs to what he delights in 
and deſires. Beſides this, there came to us a much de 
fired letter, fairly written after the beſt manner, and 
we were revived at it's coming, and fatisfied at it's 
ſweet aſpect, beyond the ſpring and ſmell of flowers; 
and we know the matter it contained, and what an- 
ſwers you defired in it. And if you enquire concer- 
ning us, God be praiſed we are well and ſafe ; and we 
— in God you are in like manner: only ſince you 
left us, we have been as tho' our brother had left us, 
or the ſpirit which is in the heart. And therefore 
we had fincere joy, when we heard the news of your 
health, and of your arrival in your country, aad we 
praiſe God, who brought you to your people in health 
and ſafety, for his mercy is plentiful. We alſo gire 
you to underitand, that we have taken to wife a camel 
woman, riding on a camel, that ſhe may look after 
our affairs. We have alſo gotten Ecauans Sepha, 
which you faw formerly, fairly drawn for ſixty garſhes, 
we had not gotten it for that price, unleſs Hieronymo 
had gotten :t for us, for how we coald buy that, 
which I ſaw the day you went from Aleppo, you 


37 P know. 


(17) 16. ibid, 


337% 


(p) 14. ibid. on 
% His Grice and amongſt 


expreſſes it thus: the Arabians, and referring to the moſt remarkable occurrences in their hiſt 


o, 1631, he received a commiſſion from Dr Laud, then Biſhop of Leades, © bay 2 
uch ancient Greek coins, and ſuch manuſcripts either in Greek or the oriental languages 


© that he could 

do himfelf no 

greater honour 
do 


— as he judged moſt proper for an univerſity library (p). Mr Pococke uſed his * 
Profeſſor.” Ibid. deavours to oblige the Biſhop [X ], in an employ to which he was 


by his own inclination z but neither did this, nor any thing elſe, 


57. 


* ** 4 


bA 
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every occaſion converſe familiarly in it. He likewiſe tranſlated ſeveral Arabic 
others a collection of fix thouſand proverbs [IJ], containing 


, * * 


— 2 
3 
9 


books, 
the wiſdom of 


particularly prompted 
hinder him — A — 


% Twelbs, p- 7+ faithful diſcharge of every part of his duty to the Factory, which he ceaſed not to perform 
1) Is bis These With the moſt diligent piety, at a time when it was attended with imminent danger of his 


made great life [ L]. 
uſe of that epiſtle ; 


In 1636, he received a letter from Dr Laud, now Archbiſho 
ule of that nt. informing him of his deſign to found an Arabic lecture at Oxford, 


p of Canterbury, 
and of naming him to 


—— the univerſity for his firſt Profeſſor (9). Upon this agreeable news he preſently ſettled his 


to Jeruſalem, 


and Latin by Pe- 
ter du M 


of religion, are to be approved. 


being found a- 
mong his 


» P. 9+ 


Biſhop of Lon- 
don ; Sir John 
Coke, one of the 
Secretaries of 


rerogative and 
Admiralty 
Courts ; Sir Ed- 
ward Lyttleton, 
then Sollici tor · 
General; and 
Dr Thomas 
Ryves, King's 
Advocate, 


know. And as for the hiſtory of Al Jaanabi, the Kadi, 
of which I ſaw ſome pieces, you told me, that we 
ſhould tarry, *till the tranſcribing it was finiſhed ; and 
when it was finiſhed, we ſhould buy it, if the moſt 
high God pleaſe. The Commentary on Gubſtan is al- 
ſo finiſhed, which we will ſend you; and if it pleaſe 
God, we will do our endeavour to ſend you the Hi- 
ſtory of Ebn Chalezen, and any book that we ſhall ſee, 
if it is convemient for you, we ſhall ſend you ; and 
you muſt needs ſend us an anſwer to theſe letters, and 
ſome little token of what your country affords. Send 
us alſo a printed Geography, and whatever buſineſs 
you ſhall have in theſe parts, ſend, and let me know, 
that I may enjoy the performance of it. 'The poor 
(18) Ibid, p. 7- Derviſe Ahmed (18). ; 

[1] 4 Colle&ion of 6000 proverbs} To theſe he 
added ſome notes for explanation, with a defign, as 
he ſeems to intimate to his friend Gerhard Voſſius, to 
to publiſh the whole after his return to England. But 
this he neither did then, nor ever afterwards. Before 
he left Oxford, in order to his ſecond voyage to the 
Eaſt, he entered the following memorandum in a ſpare 
leaf of theſe Proverbs, where it is yet extant in the Bod 
leian library. In nomine S. S. & Individuz Trinitatis 
cui laus in omnem #ternitatem, Amen. If it pleaſe 
God that I return, not otherwiſe, to diſpoſe of this 
tranſlation of proverbs; I defire that it may be put in- 
to the archives of Corpus-Chriſti College library, there, 
tho* very rude and imperfe&, to be kept for ſome help 
of thoſe that ſtudy the Arabic language: hoping, that 
Mr Thomas Greaves, or ſome other, may at ſome 
time perfect this work for an edition. In 1671, our 
author was much importuned by his friends to this pub- 
lication (19) ; and he had no inconſiderable encourage- 
ment to in it. Dr Caſtel promiſed to ſecure 
100 copies for the univerſity of Cambridge, and a 
ill greater proportion might be depended on in Ox- 
ford, beſides what the affiduity of his friends in 
London, Mr Robert Boyle, Dr Gale, Mr Theodore 
Haak, might get off. But nothing was done in it, 
except that in March the following year, he certaioly 
intended an edition thereof, fince, in order thereto, 

he printed and diſperſed a ſpecimen of the work. 

K] Endeavours to oblige the Biſbop | In a letter of 
that prelate, then made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
May 31, 1634: he thanks Mr Pococke for Greek 
coins, mentions no books; he even intimates, 


that none had been procured, by expreſſing at the ſame 


19) See ſeveral 
of Dr Ca- 
tel to him. 


Ibid. p. 63. 


affairs at Aleppo, and took the firſt opportunity of a ſhip to return home (r). On his 
— 5 ray arrival at Oxtord this year, he prepared himfelf, according to the ſtatutes of his college, 


Pitely in Greele to take his degree of Bachelor of Divinity; the ſcholaſtic exerciſes for which he performed 
on theſe two queſtions, 1. Vbelber pilgrimages to places called boly, undertaken on the account 
2. Whether there be any ſuch thing as purgatory. 
(2) A larned mer (for he maintained both in the negative) was levelled againſt the Council of Trent (5), 
by his „n hand Which had declared theſe pilgrimages to be very pious. His Latin ſermon (2) upon this 
occaſion was attended by the King's Commiſſioners (a), then at Oxford on the buſineſs of 
— _ "eo" confirming the preſent body of ſtatutes, which had been lately compiled under the direction ©}, Wet 
ſuppoſed to be it. of Archbiſhop Laud, then Chancellor of that univerſity. Mr 
July 8, 1636 (); and the Archbiſhop's nomination of him for his Lecturer in the Ara- 
22 vr bic tongue being confirmed on the 8th of Auguſt following, he opened his lecture on the“ 
obe then tenth with an excellent ſpeech in Latin (x), containing an account of the nature and uſe- 
fulneſs of the Arabic tonge, and performed it afterwards in ſuch a manner as ſhewed a 
conſcientious reſolution to make the deſign really uſeful [1M]. He was diſcharging the b 
State; Sir Hen- duties of this poſt with the greateſt reputation, when his friend Mr 
ry 1 projected his intended voyage to Egypt, reſolved, if poſſible, to have Mr Pococke's com- ap 
pany to Conſtantinople; and the means by which he compaſſed the point has been already 


The for- 


Pococke took this degree . 


John Greaves having 


time his doubt, that the French and Venetians had 
raiſed the price of manuſcripts more than that of coins. 
However, he continues to requeſt of Mr Pococke, that 
he would ſend him word, when there was hopes of 
getting any good ones at a tolerable rate; and then 
adds, I hope you will, before you return back, make 
yourſelf able to teach the Arabic language. From 
theſe words it appears, that his Grace had then enter- 
tained thoughts of founding an Arabic lecture at Ox- 
ford, and was reſolved in the choice of his firſt lectu- 
rer (20). : 

[L] When it was attended with imminent danger of 
his life.) This happened in the year 1634, when the 
plague raged furiouſly at Aleppo, and many of the 
merchants fled two days journey from the city, and 
dwelt in tents on the mountains. Mr Pococke had 
that holy confidence in the providence of God, and 
that readineſs to meet his good pleaſure whatever it 
ſhould be, that tho” he viſited them that were in the 
country, he for the moſt part continued to aſſiſt and 
comfort thoſe, who had ſhut up themſelves in the city. 
But it happened, that tho' the peſtilence waſted beyond 
the example of former times, not ceaſing as uſual, in 
the entrance of the dog-days, all the Engliſh were pre- 
ſerved, as well thoſe that continued in the town, as 
they that fled from it (21). 

M] A conſcientious defign to make it really uſeful.] 
The book he firſt read upon, was the Proverbs of Ali, 
the fourth Emperor of the Saracens, and couſin- german 
and ſon-in-law to Mahomet ; a man of ſuch account 
with that impoſtor, not only for his valour, but 
knowledge alſo, that he often declared, if all the learn- 
ing of the Arabians were deſtroyed, it might be found 
again in Ali, as a living library. Upon this book, 
obſerving the directions of the Archbiſhop in the ſta- 
tutes he had provided, he ſpent an hour every Wed- 
neſday in vacation time, and alſo in Lent, explaining 
the ſenſe of the author, and the things relating to the 

r and propriety of the language, and alſo ſhew- 
ing the agreement it hath with the Hebrew and Syriac, 
as often as there was occaſion. Beſides, he uſually 
tarried for ſome time in the publick ſchool after the 
lecture, to reſolve queſtions, and ſatisfy the doubts of 
his auditors ; and always in the afternoon, gave ad- 
mittance in his chamber from one o'clock till four, to 


all who woald come to him, far further conference (22) Ibid. f. 9 
and direction (22), . 10. 


(20) Ibid, 5. 7. 


(21) Ibid, p. K. 
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(24) In a letter 
wntten ſome 
months after his 
arrival, he com 
ins that he 
could find no 
ſuch perſons, 


(35) Jodzorum 
guos mihi noſſe f 
contigit, nemini 
vel doctrina vel 
ingenuitate ſe- 
cundus, 1ays our 
author of , 
in Nat, Miic-ll. 
ad Portam Muſt: 


* 93+ 6. 1955, 


(26) It was 
PFnted in 1645, 
Iva, with this 
title, Cyrilli Lu- 
tus Confeſſio 
Chriſtiane Fidei. 


related [N]. As our author 


— 
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ed directly to that city (y), ſo his ſtay there being 
much longer than that of his fellow-traveller, he ſucceeded alſo much better, as well in his 
_ own private concerns [O], as in their joint employ of purchaſing manuſcripes, &c. for 


eh and the Archbiſhop, having therein the aſſiſtance of ſeveral other perſons, beſides the Patriarch 
— Cyril (z) [PI, who was a common friend to both. During his abode here, he became 
for 


ara gave him as 
account of the 


he ſent ts 
biſhop Laud, whe 
a little be» 
ſent him » 
— 2 
» 


April, 16 
informing him, that, in a letter he had lately received from Dr Uſher, that Primate obſerved, that Greece having e 
the lI'kelieft way to proture Greek manuſcripts was to ſtrike over to Natolia and Mount Athos ; but this letter did not come to Mr Po- 
cocke's hands till after the death of Cyril, which put an end to all his thoughts of vifiting that famous mount. Life of Pococke, p. 16. 


[IVI Compaſſed his point in the manner already rela- 
ted] Tho" the — for this ſecond voyage to the 
Eaſt came firſt from Mr Greaves (23), yet it was the 
Archbiſfiop that gave life to it. For approving the 
deſign, as ſoon as he was acquainted with it, he over- 
ruled Mr Greaves's plan of the Conſulſhip, and 
encouraged Mr Pococke thereto, by allowing him 
the ſtipend of his lecture during his abſence. This 
and the like revenue from his Fellowſhip at Corpus- 
Chriſti, together with an eſtate of ſome value, which 
was lately fallen to him on the death of his father, en- 
abled Mr Pococke to accompliſh his defire, without 
putting his friend to an expence that was ſo generouſly 
and affectionately offered. | 
[O] He fuceeded better in his own private concerns] 
Beſides a deſign to perfect himſelf in the Arabic lan- 
guage, the moſt copious and difficult in the world, 
our author had other reaſons for undertaking this voy- 
age; he had lately engaged in the tranſlation of an 
hiſtorical work, which he intended to dedicate to the 
Archbiſhop, as a laſting monament of his gratitude ; 
and this he believed could not be performed by him 
any where with ſo much eaſe and exactneſs as there, 
where, upon every difficulty, he 1 have recourſe 
to thoſe, whom he thought moſt likely to give the 
trueſt account of the matters of fact, and alſo beſt under- 
flood the language they were written in; the view like- 
wiſe of purchaſing many other uſeful treatiſes, beſides 
what he had already procured, was no doubt à ſtrong in- 
centive to his ſecond vifit into that country. On his 
firſt arrival, he made it his buſineſs to enquire out ſome 
learned Turk for his aſſiſtance both in books and the 
language, which he found very difficult to compaſs in 
the metropolis of that Empire ; but he had the happi- 
neſs here which he formerly ſought for in vain at 
Aleppo, to wit, the ſociety of ſeveral Jews, who 
were both learned and civil (24), and aſſiſted him both 
in buying and tranſcribing books, particularly Jacobo 
Romano, the author of an Auctuarium to Buxtorf's 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica, and one of the moſt learned 
Jews in his time (25). 
[P] Having the aſfiflance of ſeveral others beſides 
Cyri/.] Our author's connections with this much famed 
patriarch, ſeem to have been more intimate than thoſe 
of Mr Greaves ; the ſame profeſſion of the two former 
would naturally unite them into a greater familiarity ; 
and accordingly, the patriarch's untimely end was 
more felt and lamented by Mr Pococke, who, not 
only as his correſpondence required, acquainted Arch- 
biſhop Laud therewith, but was at the pains to draw 
up a particular account of Cyril's life : and when that 
pou happened to be loſt, he related the contents to 
r Smith, who afterwards publiſhed what he took 
from our author's mouth, with the title of Collectanca 
de Cyrilla Lucario, Lond. 1707; from whence we 
learn, . that this patriarch in his youth travelled into 
ſeveral parts of Europe; and that, befides Latin, he 
underſtood ſeveral modern languages, by which means 
he became acquainted with the religion both of Papiſts 
and Proteſtants; and approving the latter, conceived 
a peculiar 24 for the Church of England, 
and when he compoſed his piece of the con- 
feſſion of the Chriftian Faith, he dedicated it to King 
James the Firſt, 2nd defigred to get it printed in Fng- 
land. Afterwards, when he ventured upon that bold 
attempt of ordering Nicodemus Metaxa to ſet about 
prong it at Conſtantinople, in the Greek preſs which 
e had brought thither from London, it had a dedi- 
cation to King Charles the Firſt (26); to whom he 
preſented the famous Alexandrian manuſcript of the 
Bible, printed by Dr Grabe. But Mr Pococke en- 
joyed him not long ; for before be had been a full 
year at Conſtantinople, the good old patriarch fell 
a ſacrifice to the malice of the Jeſuits: as he never 


ceaſed boldly to afſert the truth in opppfition to the 
corrpptions of the Church of Rome, ſo the miſſio- 
naries of that order had continually perſecuted him al- 


— 


moſt twenty years, from his firſt coming to the throne 

of Conftantinople. They had more than once, by 

their intereſt in the Miniſters of State, gotten him de- 

poſed ; they had alſo cauſed him to be baniſhed. 

mercy, byes accuſations, they repreſented the argu- 

ments he made uſe of to prove Chriſt's divinity againſt 

the Jews, and the Greek preſs which he had provided 

to print catechiſms and other uſeful books for the in- 

ſtruct ion of the Chriſtians under his care, as a ſeditious 

deſign againſt the government. However, hitherto, 

by the intereſt and zeal of the Engliſh and Dutch Am- 

baſſadors, theſe attempts upon his life had been de- 

feated ; but when he had even obtained ſuch an in- 

tereſt in the Prime Vizier, as ſeemed a ſufficient fence 

againſt all future trouble, a bargain was privately 

ſtruck up with the great Baſhaw, to take the opportu- 

nity of the Vizier's abſence, and fill the ears of the 

Grand Seignior Sultan Morad (then on the borders of \'7 Who 
Perſia, in order to the fiege of Bagdad) with the great fucceeded him in 
danger that his empire was in from the Patriarch the Patriarchate 
Cyril, a popular man of a vaſt intereſt, and kept, as of Conftantino- 
this informer (27) pretended to be well aſſured, a cloſe Ps _ OS. * 
correſpondence with Chriftian Princes. This pretence — 3 
ſucceeded according to their wiſhes, and a written or- with having ſent 
der was immediately diſpatched for taking away his letters to the 
life, which was preſently executed with exquiſite bar- EmPere of Mul 
barity. A crew of janizaries ſeizing him in his palace, 


(27) This was 


whine, Cane 
carried him to ſea, as it were for another baniſhment, — years beſore, 
where, in a boat, amidſt the moſt devout prayers to the Muſcovite 
God, with much fervour and conſtancy, he furprized a town 
out, they reviled, buffetted, and then ſtripped him, 2 
and threw him into the water. His body being driven the Turk. See 
to the ſhore, was there ſecured, till ſome of his friends a letter of Mc 
9 A bury , ; but the rage of his enemies — from 
would not afford it ſuch a reſting place; they cauſed 
it to be dug up, and caſt —_— into the bh It 108 b l. Life 
was taken up a ſecond time by the humanity of ſome prefixed to bis 
fiſhermen, and, at the charge of his friends, buried Milcellanies by . 
in a Greek chapel on a little iſlagd ; whence, after- . Mr 
wards, to ſatisfy the people, when the heat of things ;reatencd ts be 
was over, it was brought to Conſtantinople, and there anathematised 
decently interred on the 27th of June 1638. by him. 
Beſides the aſſiſtance of Cyril, our author had that of 
Dr Cerigo, a learned Phyſician at Galata, and alſo from 
Aleppo that of his old maſter and ſervant mentioned 
in remark [HJ, beſides Mr William Corteray, and Mr 
Richard Hill (28), Engliſh Merchants there; the laſt (28) Mr Hill is 


of whom ſent him the curious manuſcript of the Perſian ale mentioned 


Goſpels, and ſome of the books of St Ephrem in the b. i crear 


original Syriac, together with ſome account of his this way by Me 


life. Our author was very ſerviceable alſo to his Selden, in his 
friend Mr Greaves, both in procuring him manu- preface to Origi- 
ſcripts, as may be collected from ſeveral letters of the Alcxandrine, 
latter from Alexandria to him, containing requeſts of 

that kind, as well as other things, particularly in 

one of theſe Mr Greaves defires him to ſend ſome 

marble ſtones with inſcriptions in the general ſhips to 

England ; and in another begs to be informed of the 

compoſition of ink at Conſtantinople, their way of 

writing, their manner of letting houſes, and making 

contracts. In one of theſe letters he alſo defires his (29) Twells, p. 
friend In, meaſure the weſt end of the ohne of — 17. 
Sophia very exactly with a very fine wire of , 4 
iron or braſs, obſerving that he had done it himſelf 4 — ; 
with a line of pack thread, which he ſays, becauſe Vol. II. where 
it ſtretches about half a foot, he could not depend that objector is 
upon. You muſt, adds be, with many circumſtances Me ſevere upon 
deſcribe the place which you meaſure, that if any ord pong 2 
* ſhould defire to do it hereafter, they may take the his quadrant upon 
very ſame without erring (29).” The cautious ex- chat accafion, 
actneſs here direAed for meaſuring the weſt end of St 3nd obſerves, 
Sophia with a line, are ſufficient to perſuade us of the _ 1 
accuracy Mr Greaves obſerved in meaſuring the pyra- hemfelees _ 
mids; and particularly obviates an objection againſt way of taking 
it, in the remarks upon the Pyramidagraphia (30), meafures by pro- 


where that ingenious author inſinuates a ſuſpicion, that Portion, — 
it was made only by —— end cap ty a line. _ — t by 


(NJ) He 
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4 for ſome time Chaplain to Sir Peter Wych [2], then the Engliſh Ambaſſador to the 5 
Turkiſh fave Porte. In 1639, he received ſeveral letters from his friends, and particularly the Archbi- 
—— — — ſhop, preſſing his return home [R]. Accordingly, in Auguſt the following year, he 
ceffion of the Etnbarked on board the Margaret, which bringing him to Italy (a a), he paſſed thence to 
Hot, thinking Paris, where meeting with the famous Hugo Grotius, he acquainted him with a deſign (45) Cn 
from a diſeovery he had of tranflating his Treatiſe concerning the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion into fol. Guin. 
ng neg Arabic (45) [S]. The propoſal was received with much fatisfaftion by that excellent <p as $34 
and Mr Pococke perſon 
SIS | 
_ betray He was ſome time Chaplain ts Sir Peter quire concerning the true worſhip of God, and the ar- 
them. Id. ibid. JWche.] Mr Pococke had been entertained with great guments produced for it. He ſhews the vaſt impor. 

kindneſs in Sir Peter's houſe, being recommended, as tance of ſuch reſearches, and prays for the divine illu- 

well as Mr Greaves, by Archbiſhop Laud to him; and mination which is neceſſary to render them effectual 

after his Lady, with his Chaplain, was gone for Eng. He likewiſe gives ſome account of the perſons to whom 

land, the Ambaſſador was obliged to ſtiy much longer this treatiſe would be eſpecially ſerviceable, and of 

by reaſon of the Graud Seignior and Vizier's abſence what kind the arguments made ule of in it are, name. 

in the Perſian wars, ſeeing, till their return, he could ly, fuch as, being coilected from the books both of 

not obtain his credential letters, and wanting a Chap- aucient and modern authors, who have written on this 

lain for that time, Mr Pococke deſired the Archbi- ſubject, are ſure and convincing, and alſo eaſy to be 

ſhop's leave to ſupply that place, and eaſily obtained underſtood. He likewiſe made ſeveral alterations in 

it. While he lived in this houſe, Sir Cyril Wych was the fixth book againſt Mauhoaetaniſm, amending 

born, and had his name Cyril given him from the Pa- ſome things and leaving out others, both in the fifth 

triarch abovementioned, who was preſent at his bap- aud tenth teftions of it, and particularly the pretended 

tiſm in the Ambaſſador's chapel; and Dr Pococke miracle of the fixing of the dove to the ear of Maho- 
(31) Twells, ubi many years after, defired Sir Cyril to write the Patri- met, as having no foundation either in the writin os or 
Nen. arch's life (31). opinions of his followers ; about which, when he dil- 

[R] He received in 1639, ſeveral letters preſſing his courſed with Grotius, that learned man freely ac- 

return home] Mr Greaves from Alexandria adviſed him Kknowledged, his taking the tory only from our own 

not to devote himſelf ſo much to his Oriental ſtudies as writers, eſpecially from Scaliger, in his notes on Mani- 

to forget his hopes and his fortunes at home. And Mr lius (35). After all, this pious defign of our author (15) Notes in 

Charles Fettiplace, a Turkey merchant in London, did not meet with that ſucceſs which it deſerved, not- cm. His. 

who received his money from the college and Archvi- withſtanding the endeavours of Mr Boyle, and alſo of m, p. 186, 


(32) Ibid. 


(33) In the epi- 
ſtle above quoted, 
Grotius ſays the 
verſion was then 
made, See his 
words. Fuit 
apud me his die- 
bus Anyglus vir 
doaithmus, qui 
diu in Turcico 
vitit imperio, & 
meum librum 
De Veritate 

© Chriſtiane Reli- 
gien in Arabi- 
cum vertit ſer- 
monem, curabit- 
que, fi poteſt, 
typis in Anglia 


(34) Henry 
ottinger, Pro- 
ſe ſſor of Hebrew 
at Zurich in 
Switzerland, be- 
ing employed in 
tranſlating the 
Chronicon Sama- 
ritanum into La- 
tin in 1642, at 
the requeſt of 
Primate Uther, 
had then ſcen 
Mr Pocecke in 
England ; and 
hearing now of 
his tranſlation 
Grotius De Veri - 
tate, &c. and 
the defign of it, 
he was thereby 
prompted to turn 
the Helvetian 
Confeſſion into 
Arabic, and defi- 
ed Mr Pococke's 
aff: tance therein. 
T wells, p · 21. 


ſhop, and ſent him bills of exchange for it to Conſtan- 
tinople, acquainting him wich ſome preferments lately 
beſtowed on his friend Mr Thomas Greaves, deſired 
him to conſider, that his great patron was mortal like 
other men, and that therefore he ſhould by no means 
abſent himſelf unneceſſarily, and loſe the opportunities 
of improving his favour to the beſt advantage. And 
the Archbiſhop himſelf, in many ſucceſſive letters had 
been quickening him in this reſpect. In one dated 
March 4, 1639-40, he writes thus: * I am now go- 
ing to ſettle my Arabic lecture for ever upon the uni- 
* verſity, and I would have your name in the deed, 
* which is the beſt honour I can do for the ſer 
vice (32) 

[S] He acquainted Hugo Grotius with his defizn to 
turn his book de Veritate, fc. into Arabic.) That 
great man was then Ambaſſador at the Court of France 
from the crown of Sweden. Mr Pococke had long re- 
ſolved, as ſoon as he ſhould be at leiſure, to do ſome- 
thing towards the converſion of ſome of the Mahowe- 
tans, having, whilſt he lived m the Eaſt, obſerved in 
many of them much juſtice, and candor, and love, and 
other excellent qualities which ſcemed to prepare chem 
for the kingdom of God ; and therefore he could not 
but perſuade himſelf, that were the doctrines of the 
Goſpel propoſed to them, not a few might open their 
eyes to diſcern the truth. For this purpoſe, he could 
not think of any thing more likely to prove uſeful, 
than tranſlating into Arabic the general language of 
the Eaſt, that excellent diſcourſe of Grotius above- 


mentioned (33); and in this propoſal (34) he did not 


ſcruple to take notice to that great author of ſome 
things toward the end of his book, which he could 
not approve, as advancing opinions, which, tho' they 
were commonly in Europe charged upon the followers 
of Mahomet, yet had no foundation in any of their 
authentic writings, and were ſuch, as they themſelves 
were ready on all occaſions to diſclaim. With this 
freedom, Grotius was ſo fer from being diſpleaſed, 
that he heartily thanked him for it, and gave him au- 
thority, in the verſion he intended, to expunge and al- 
ter whatever he ſhould think fit. This work was pub- 
liſhed in 1660, at the ſole expence of Mr Robert 
Boyle; and the alterations made from the original by 
our author, were chiefly theſe: that he left out 
Grotius's introduction, as being only an account, ad- 
dreſſed upon a particular occaſion to Hieron. Bignonius, 
of a work of the like nature, which he had formerly 
publiſhed in Dutch; and alſo containing in it ſome 
expreſſions relating to the Mahometans, which, lying 
in the entrance, might perhaps hinder thoſe people 
from looking any further. Inſtead of this, therefore, 
he inſerted a new preface, wherein he propoſes the 
deſign of the work; which he obſerves, was to en- 


Mr Baxter, to promote the diflribution of the books in 
the eaſtern countries by our merchants. Dr Smith, 
who went to Corſtantinople in 1668, affirmed ; that 
he did not know of ſo much as one ſingle copy there, 
except thoſe which he carried out of England himſelf, 
and which he preſented there to a Turkiſh Imaim, or 
Turk of his acquaintance, who was well ſkilled in the 
language of his How vo and though a conſiderable 
number were diſpoſed of at Aleppo by Dr Hunting- 
ton, yet he found the thing was much diſcouraged by 
the Romaniſts; upon which he obſerves, that the 
molt innocent and uſeful attempts will be diſcouraged 
by ſome perſons, when made by ſuch inſtruments as 
they do not approve of. For, notwithſtanding all the 
kindneſs (as appears from his printed epiſtles) (36), 
which paſſed between him and the Fathers in thoſe 
countries, and the offices of friendſhip they mutually 
performed. He complained to Dr Pococke, that in 
diſperſing this treatiſe he had much g:eiter apprehen- 
ſions from their malice, than from the unpromp ed ac- 
cuſations of the Turks themſelves He added farther, 
that upon this account he was obliged, for his own 
ſafety, to cut the laſt book wherein Mihometaniſm is 
confuted, out of ſome copies before he diſtributed 
them. However, as the doctor, notwithſtanding theſe 
difficulties, gave ſome hopes of doing good this way, 
our author proceeded, for the uſe of the young: Chri- 
ſtians in the Eaſt, to tranſlate the Catechiſm of the 
Engliſh Church into Arabic (37); and ſent three 
copies to Mr Huntington, with a letter, wherein he 
expreſſed his wiſhes, that the chief pra; ers cf the Eng- 
liſh liturgy were likewiſe in the ſame language. To 
this Mr Huntington returns for anſwer as follows. 
* Undoubtedly this [Catechiſm] is but a ſpecimen of 
your further deſign ; that thereby you would gueſs, 
how it might be accepted before you accompliſh 
the whole. Really, continues he, if you will be- 
lieve the people, they wonder that a Frank ſhould 
underſtand their tongue better than the moſt learned 
among themſelves and they rejoice to ſee the two 
tables [of the commandment<] -once more entire 
and perfect, not abuſed and broken, as in all the 
methods and ſyſtems of divinity that the Romanitts 
have hitherto conveyed, for ought I know, into 
theſe places. And, adds he, if this te fo accep- 
table, what would the whole ſervice be, when the 
people ſhall read it ſo fully expreſſed in the lan- 
guage wherein they are born? No one is, nor 
ever will be, beſides yourſelf, fit for the employ- 
ment. For it well becomes the beit liturgy in the 
world to be belt tranflited ; and in this cafe, every 
one that knows your name knows where alone to 
reſt his expeRation.* 'I'beſe preſſing inſtances had 
the deſired effect, and in 1674, Ar Pococke printed 
Parties 


187. 


(36) Edit. Lond, 
1704, vo. 


(7 It had this 
title in Lum: 
C techi nus Ee. 
ce Anglican 
Lingua Arabica, 
1677. Ar the 
end were added 
lame p'aces of 
$.riptu'e, con- 
taining the gene- 
ral pri..ciples of 
religion. 

Te Deum was 

iu ſerted. 


perſon, who gave him a 


rom H 
Our Pro 


Partes præcipuæ Liturgiæ Eccleſis Anglicane lingua 
Arabica. However, he did not render the whole li- 
turgy, but the chief r and hymns only. The 
verſion containing the daily morning and evening pray- 
ers, and the order for adminiſtring Baptiſm, and the 
Lord's Supper; to which were added the thirty-nine 
articles, and the arguments of our homilies. Mr Hun- 
tington, in the letter laſt mentioned, intimates, that 
he would readily advance the whole charge of the im- 
preſſion, if he lived to be worth ſo much, in caſe it 
ſhould happen, that no other benefactors offered their 
aſſiſtance ; but the whole expence of printing it was 
defrayed by the univerſity. 

[T] He delivered a meſſage, to which the Archbiſhop re- 
turned a remarkable anſwer.) The news of the Archbi- 
ſhop's impriſonment in the Lower on March 1, 1640, 
having reached Paris, would naturally become the ſub- 
ject of much diſcourſe between our author and Grotius, 
from whom the meſſage was: That it was his humble 
* advice and requeſt, that his Grace would find out ſome 
* way, if poſſible, to eſcape out of the hands he was new 
in, and paſs to ſome place beyond the ſeas, there to 
« preſerve himſelf for better times, at leaſt, to obtain 
* ſome preſent ſecurity from the malice of his bitter 

enemies, and the rage of a deluded people 7. This 
ume of b00k3- Mr Pococke told him that excellent perſon had earneſt- 
de the Engliſh ' . f 
inflation of bis ly preſſed him to move his Grace to, as ſoon as he 
Life by Burigny, ſhould have acceſs to him, and he hoped the thing 
p 78, 79. Lond. would appear ſo reaſonable to him, that he would ne- 
1754, v0. gle no means or opportunity that might be offered, 
0 Partiew'arly i Put it in execution. Tho' this was a courſe which 
1 7 had been lately taken by ſome other great men (38); 
Lord. Keeper of yet the Archbiſhop, as ſoon as it was thus propoſed to 
the Great Sal, him, immediately declared his reſolution againſt it. 


OY : I am obliged, ſaid he, to my good friend Hugo Gro- 


+ Grotiws, in 
the like crew m- 
ſtances, bad 

made his eſcape 
from the fortreſs 
of Louveſtein in 
Holland, being 
atried out in a 
het uncer the 
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great deal of encouragement to purſue it. On his arrival in Lon- 
don, Mr Pococke had the misfortune to find hig great and worthy 
the Tower. However, as that was far from 
y his reſpects where it was ſo much his duty. In this interview he deliveted a meſſage 
Grotius, to which the Archbiſhop returned a very remarkable anſwer [T]. 
or, on his coming to Oxfotd, found his lecture ſettled by the founder to a 
perpetuity z but the iniquity of the times hindered him from proceeding to any conſiderable 
rpoſe, either in that or the other deſigns in Arabic and Rabbinical learning, which he 
had undertaken through a willingneſs to anſwer the ex 
where entertained of him, as the firſt perſon in Europe for oriental learning [U]. In 
1643, he was preſented by his college to the rectory of Childrey, a living of very good © 
value in Berkſhire (cc); and the military ſtate of Oxford rendering the demands of his 7 Guss, 
profeſſorſhip impraRtical, ſet him more at liberty to attend particularly to the duties of 
this new relation, which he diſcharged with the religious care of a worthy Pariſh-Prieſt 
[V. But neither this, nor his diſtinguiſhed humility, nor yet a moſt modeſt, and at 
the ſame time pleaſant and entertaining, converſation [X], by which he was remarkably 


committed to 
ening his eſteem, ſo he did not fail to 


pectations that were now every 


(ec) Wood's 


engaging 


great advantage the republick of letters and the 
* Charch of God may receive from you. For, if 
* more than 15 years ago, you could acquit yourſelf 

ſo well, what may we not hope from you now ? 
that age, and the induſtry of ſome years, have much 
increaled your knowledge and ripened your judg- 
ment. Your return, therefore, A congratulate to 
yourſelf, to Oxford, and to all England; yea, and 


this, declares himſelf ready to ſet his hand to any 336. 
buſineſs concerning which he ſhould be ſatisfied, that 

it would be of the leaſt benefit to the commonwealth 

of learning. 

I] He diſcharged the duties of a worthy pariſb- 
prieft.) Among other inſtances of his prudent and pi- 
ous care for the religious improvement of his flock, it 
is obſervable, that tho” he was led, both by genius and 
inclination, to ſpend his whole life in the moſt recon- 
dite literature, yet his ſermons were always compo- 
ſed in a plain ſtile upon practical ſubjects, carefully 


avoiding all ſhew and oſtentation of learning“. But * His ſermon» 


Vol. II. col. 869. 
and Twells, p. 
21. 


to the whole world.“ Mr Pococke, in anſwer (41) to (41) Ibid. No, 


* 


from this very exemplary caution, not to amuſe his in the unirerfty 
hearers (contrary to the common method then in . full of at- 


vogue) with what they could. not underſtand ; ſome —ͤ— 
of them took occaſion to entertain very contemptible 
thoughts of his learning, and to ſpeak of him accor- 
dingly. So that one of his Oxford friends, as he tra- 
velled through Childrey, enquiring, for his diverſion, 
of ſome of the people, who was their Miniſter, and 
how they liked him? received this anſwer. Our 
Parſon is one Mr Pocacke, a plain honeſt man, but Ma- 
fler, ſaid they, he is no Latiner (42). 

FX] Remarkably amiable by his humility and plea- 
ſant converſation.) Mr Locke who was bred in the 
ſame college, and knew our author, has expreſſed this 


(42) 14, ibid, 


Twells, P · 22s 


3 ius, for the care he has thus expreſſed of my ſafety; part of his character very well (43), as follows: (43) Ia letter 

date, the ſor mer but I can by no means be perſuaded to comply with That his other virtues and excellent qualities had ſo da ed July 4 

a Holland, the counſel he hath given me. An eſcape indeed is * firong and cloſe a covering of modeſty and unaffec- 841. of * 

4 latter into. #. feaſible enough, yea, *tis, I believe, the very thing ted humility, that though they ſhone the brighter mouth, who 
_— «* which my enemies deſire ; for every day an oppor- * to thoſe who had the opportunities to be more inti- was then col- 
5 bel Hiorian, © tunity for it is preſented *to me, a paſſage being mately acquainted with him, and eyes to diſcern and lectint ma 
1 fer the year left free, in all likelihood for this very purpoſe, that diſtinguiſh ſolidity from ſhew, and eſtegm virtue _— le, 
> 1640, I ſhould endeavour to take the advantage of it ||; but that tought not reputation, yet they were the leſs- This letter was 
1 1 they ſhall not be gratified by me, in what they ap- taken notice of, and talked of, by the generality of printed in the 
1 1 0 — to long for. I am almoſt 70 years old, and * thoſe to whom he was not wholly unknewn. J 27745 and 

be it is ſaid,  * {ball I now go about to prolong a miſerable life by The fame author, ſpeaking of his modeſt, as well reel — 

that after being the trouble and ſhame of fly ing? and, were * as entertaining, converſation, writes thus: That truly done, as . 
T rs years ling to be gone, whither ſhould I fly? ſhould'l go though he was not a forward, much leſs an aſſuming, appears from 
- 1 — 42 into France or any other Popiſh country, it would be * talker ; yet he was the fartheſt in the world from comparing it 
ulo 


url; which, to give ſome ſeeming ground to that charge of Po- 
4 2ppears by thizy pery, they have endeavoured with ſo much induftry 
— my be * and fo little reaſon, to faſten upon me. But if I 
to © ſhould get into Holland, I ſhould expoſe myſelf to 
1 «the inſults of thoſe ſectaries there, to whom my cha- 
a priſoner, ! © rafter is odious, and have every Anabaptiſt come, 


* ſullen or moroſe, and that he would talk very freely = 1 
* and very well of all parts of learning, beſides that bande. Pococke's 
wherein he was known to excel. That he was not Life, ubi ſupra, 
at all cloſe and reſerved ; but, on the contrary, the towards the con- 
readieſt to communicate to any that conſulted him. Außen. . 
Indeed, continues Mr Locke, he was not forward to 


Kording to the © and pull me by the beard. No, I am reſolved not * talk, nor ever would be the leading man in the dif- 
uro his © to think of flight; but continuing where I am, pa- * courſe, though it were on a ſubjeQ that he under- 
Ommitment, 6 tiently expect 


c 

o 

o 

6 

= 

4 
and bear what a and a wiſe Pro- * ſtood better than any in the company; and would 
% Tache. 5. * Vidence bath provided for me, of what kind ſoever * often content himſelf to fit ſtill and hear others de- 
— 1% Pe « 
« 
* 


* it ſhall be (39). bate in matters which he himſelf was more a maſter 
[U] To anſwer the expectations, c.] Soon after of. He had often the ſilence of a learner, where 


| his arrival he received a letter from Gerhard John * he had the knowledge of a maſter ; and that not 
(s) Inter Vol. Voſſius (40), who expreſſes himſelf in the following with a deſign, as is often done, that the ignorance 
* 0 * terms: * I give thanks unt God for your ſafe return, any one betrayed, might give him the opportunity 

e upon the private ſcore of our friendſhip, ſo upon * to diſplay his own knowledge with the more luſtre 


oli, No. 0 | 
**5* the publick account; becauſe. I w perceive, how and advantage to their ſhame, or cenſure them. 
4 | 37 Q 6 when 
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engaging, were ſufficient to ſecure him from ſharing the common fate of the Royaliſts in 
Laud 


thoſe times, The profits of his Proſeſſorſhip, preſently after the death of Archbiſhop 
(44) M. p. 23. in 1644, were ſeized by the [7 } a part of that unfortunate Prelate's eſtate. 
Being thus reduced to paſs his time altogether in the country, he turned his thoughts to 

6% But be had h . a 

no patent, the matrimony, and, in 1646, concluded a marriage with Mary, daughter to Thomas Bur- 

having det, Eſq; of Weſt- Wortham in Hampſhire (44). As his very extraordinary merit pro- 
cured him friends on all ſides; ſo, in 1647, he was reſtored to the ſalary of his lecture by 

bad be any the intereſt of Mr Selden [Z]; and, to preſerve him from the of the foldiery, he 

liament, bat on- Obtained a ion under the hand and ſeal of General Fairfax, by the application of 

2 of the Dr George Ent. In 1648, at the recommendation of Dr Sheldon and Dr Ham 


mond, he 
was nominated Hebrew Profeſſor at Oxford, with the Prebend of Chriſt-Church annexed 
ALL That of 
Payne, who 
had been 


— * 


thereto, by the King, then a priſoner in the Iſle of Wight, and was ſoon after voted into 
the ſame lecture by the Committee of Parliament (e e); but a different Prebend in the ſame 


-— <a qcC©n wr en TT 


(45) Ibid. 


againſt it 


* when they were gone; but theſe arts of triumph and 
* oftentation frequently practiſed by men of ſkill and 
* ability, were utterly unknown to him. It was very 
© ſeldom that he contradicted any one, or if it were 
* neceſfary at any time to inform any one better, who 
* was in a miſtake, it was done in fo ſoft and gentle 
* a manner, that it had nothing of the air of diſpute 
or correction, and ſeemed to have little of oppoſition 
in it. That in company he never uſed himſelf, nor 
* willingly heard from otNers, any perſonal reflections 
* on other men, though ſet off with a ſharpneſs that 
* uſually tickles, and by moſt men is miſtaken for the 
© beft, if not the only ſeaſoning of pleaſant converſa- 
* tion; yet he would often bear his part in innocent 
* mirth, and by ſome appoſite and diverting ſtory con- 
© tinue and heighten the good humour.“ Thus has 
Mr Locke done juſtice to this part of our author's 
character; which, however, evidently ſhews, that it 
would have been drawn more a ly to the origi- 
ginal perſon (had he been then living) without ma- 
ing the compariſons which we ſee therein more than 
Once. 
[ITI] Were ſeized by the ſequeftrators.)] The fti of 
the Arabic lecture was 40 — a 1 Ze yen 
the lands called Budd's Paſtures, an eftate of the Archbi- 
Hop, in the pariſh of Bray in Buckinghamſhire, which 
was ſettled upon the univerſity for that purpoſe. The 
| woe meekneſs of Mr Pococke's temper did not over rule 
t ſteady principle of gratitude, which no apprehenſions 
of danger to himſelf could make him mon Upon 
this occaſion, therefore, he wrote a letter to the ſe- 
queſtrators, repreſenting how uſeful that ſort of learn - 
ing was, which the income of that land was deſigned 
od copy both to Divinity and other commendable 
ies; what reputation it then had in moſt univerfi- 
ties beyond the ſeas, and what ſalaries had been 
2 in moſt of them for the encouragement of it. 
e alſo laboured to make them ſenſible, that befides 
the ſettlement of the founder, which was made with 
all the formalities that the law required, he had alſo 
an equitable right to what he claimed ; for as his 
continuance at Aleppo, which firſt recommended him 
to the choice of the Archbiſhop, had been a thing of 
_— and difficulty to him, ſo to qualify himſelf 
— r this IR — had been at the hazard 
a voyage to Conſtantinople, the neceſſary ces 
of which amounted to a ſum ſufficient even for the 


c 


Reflored to the 2 F his lecture by the inte- 
r Selden.) Be 

Parliament, was the immediate inſtrument of ing 

this reſtitution, ſeveral others were active to ſerve him 

in this matter; particularly, Dr Gerard Langbaine, 

Provoſt of Queen's college in Oxford, was at the pains 


ually to ſettle the 
lands was, at large and very particularly, recited ; and 
| grant from that body of all the profits 
iſſuing out of them to Mr Pococke, during the time 
that he ſhould continue to be Arabic lefurer ; and the 
inſtrument being propoſed by him and ſome others in 
congregation, with unanimous conſent, had the ſeal 
of the univerſity affixed to it (45). 

[44] He was much concerned, and entered a proteſt 
againſt it.] Dr Morris, his 
87th this year, and on the 


888 before Church (ff) being appointed him, thereby he was greatly concerned, and entered a proteſt 
me | [44]. However, that trouble was, not very long after, buried in a much 


greater; 


Committee having reſolved that the matter of the an- 
ſwer put in by the Dean of Chriſt- church, Dr Samuel 
Fell, and others, the Prebends of that Church, who 
ſubſcribed their names to the ſaid anſwer, was a hi 
contempt of the authority of Parliament ; and that 
an effectual remedy thereof, the ſaid Dr Fell and Pre- 
bends ſo ſubſcribing be removed from their places. 
The order proceeds thas. This Committee being in- 
formed that Dr Morris, one of the ſaid Prebends, and 
Hebrew lecturer of the univerſity, is lately deceaſed, 
whoſe hand is ſubſcribed to the ſaid anſwer, do order 
that Mr Pococke be Hebrew lecturer of the univerſity 
in the place of the ſaid Dr Morris deceaſed, and that 
he ſhall receive profits and dues belonging to the ſaid 
place; and do further order, that the ſaid Mr Po- 
cocke be, and hereby he is, conſtituted and eſtabliſh. 
ed a collegiate Prebend of Chriſt-cburch, in the place 
of Dr Payne removed from his Prebend's place by a 
former order of this Committes ; and that the ſaid Mr 
Pococke do enjoy and have all the power, rights, emo- 
laments, rooms, and lodgings, by any ftatute, or cu- 
ſtom, or right, formerly belonging to the ſaid Dr 
Payne. This favour was owing to Mr Selden, as ap- 
pears from a letter of thanks to him by Mr Pococke 
on this occaſion (46). 
iſſued an order June 6th following, to put him in 
poſſeſſion of Dr Payne's lodgings. But though he ac- 
— at preſent, through the perſuaſion of his 
iends, particularly Mr Greaves and Dr Langbaine. 
Yet he afterwards applied both to them and Mr Sel- 
den for his right to Dr Morris's Prebend and lodgings, 
which proving ineffectual, he read and entered the fol- 
lowing proteſtation, Auguſt 31. 1649, before Dr Rey- 
nolds Dean of Chriſt-church, then Vice-Chancellor ; 
as alſo in the preſence of Ralph Button, Prebendary of 
that church, and Ralph Auſten, and, laſtly, of John 
French, Notary Publick and Regiſter of the univerſity. 
In which he ſet forth, that The late _ in the 
6th year of his reign, had given and granted to John 
Morris, B. D. and then Hebrew Profeiſor, a Canonry 
or Prebend in the Cathedral of Chriſt church, to be 
held by him, as long as he ſhould continue to be He- 
brew Profeſſor or Lecturer of the univerſity of Oxford, 
and no longer ; with all the houſes, manſions, profits, 
&c. any ways belonging. or hereafter to belong, to the 
ſaid Canonry or Prebend. And, by the faid letters 
tents, he farther granted to the ſaid Chancellor, 
aſters, and Scholars of the univerſity of Oxford, and 
their ſuccefſors, that for the future, and that for a 


perpetuity, whenever, by the death, reſignation, de- 


ivation, &c. of the ſaid John Morris, the ſaid Pre- 
1 void, that then, and ſo 
from time to time, the ſaid Canonry, with it's aforeſaid 
appur ſhould come to every Hebrew Profeſſor 
and for the time being, and ſhould not in the 
interim be granted to any other. And whereas, upon 
the natural death of the ſaid John Morris, the Canon- 
ry was become void, be, Edward Pococke, by the 
appointment decree of the honourable Committee 
for ing We univerſity of Oxford, was declared 


„ died March any 


Accordingly, the Committee (46) Ibid. p. 6, 


(47) The work 
z divided into 
tea dynaſties, 


(48) Viz. no 

ks than 73 5 
their diſputes 
being about the 
divine attributes, 
God's decrees, 


points, managed 
vith the ſame 
heat and ſubtlety 


and ſeerns 
ith 


* 
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greater ; for, October 24, 1649, another Committee of Parliament, which had been 
appointed for regulating the univerſities, 2 the two following reſolutions: 1. That it 

ward Pococke, Collegi 


does appear to this Committee, that 
Church, hath not taken and ſubſcribed the 
the Committee will 
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legiate- Prebend of Chriſt- 
preſcribed by the act. 2. That („% Is Janzy 


proceed on this day fortnight ro nominate another, to ſupply the place ame xr, 
of Mr Edward Pococke, Collegiate- Prebend of Chriſt- Church. Accordingly, on the 7th 
of November, the Committee reſolved, that Mr Peter French be Collegiate-Prebend in 


* the place of Mr Pococke; and a ſpecial order of the ſaid Committee for that purpoſe was to wpplicate for 


ial licence was 
; to him 
by the delegates 
of the univerſity, 


iſſued, reciting, that the place of the ſaid Mr Pococke became void for not taking and Baader 7 Divi. 


ſubſcribing the Engagement (gg). In the midſt of theſe 


perſecutions, he not only conti- *y 3 ber be de- 


nued to read his lectures (5h) with the ſame diligence as before; but alſo publiſhed this — Fai, 
year (i i), his Specimen Hiſtoria Arabum [B B]; and when, ſome time in December 1650, Vol. II. ol 92. 
| another 


lick Profeſſor or Lecturer in either univerfity. He, 
the ſaid Edward Pococke, Hebrew Lecturer in the 
univerſity of Oxford, did therefore (with due reve- 
rence) openly, and in writing, proteſt, that by his 
acceptance of any other houſes and manſions in Chriſt- 
church aforeſaid, he did not intend any prejudice 
ſhould be done to his right, title, and intereſt, or to 
that of his ſucceſſors, the Hebrew Profeſſors at Oxford, 
or to the Chancellor, Maſters, and Scholars of the ſaid 
univerſity, to the houſes and manſions in Chriſt-church, 
lately in the poſſeſſion of John Morris, Hebrew Pro- 
feſſor, or to any other profits, &c. ſo that (notwith- 
ſtanding any acceptance of mine for the time) my right 
and that of my ſucceſſors, and that of the Chancelor, 
Maſters, and Scholars, of the ſaid univerſity of Oxford, 
and their ſucceſſors (if any right there be) to all and 
— — of theſe may be preſerved ſafe and unhart, 
and remain ſo at preſent, and to all future times, ac- 
cording to the force, form, and effect, of the letters 
patents, reſolution, and act aforeſaid. Dr Langbaine 
obſerves, that this appointment of Dr Payne's lodgings 
and Canonry to Mr Pococke, was done without any 
defign to prejudice him or the Hebrew lecture, ſince 
not any of the Committee, not even Mr Selden 
himſelf, knew any thing of the King's annexation. 
[B B] Specimen hiſtoriæ Arabum. I It is a ſhort diſ- 
e in ic with a Latin tranſlation, and notes 
by him; to which is added an Elenchus Scriptorum 
Arabicorum. The diſcourſe itſelf is taken out of the 
general Hiſtory of Gregory Abul Feraijus, and is the 
introduction to that author's ninth Dynaſty (47) ; 
where, being about to treat of the empire of the Sa- 
racens or Arabians, he gives a compendious account 
of that people before the time of Mahomet ; as alſo 
of that impoſtor himſelf, and the new religion intro- 
duced by him, and of the ſeveral ſects into which it 
was divided (48), with a kind of Creed of the orthodox 
faith from Gazalius Mr Pococke's notes are a collec- 
tion of a great variety of things relating to theſe mat- 
ters, out of more than an hundred A 
(a catalogue of which he adds in the end of his book). 
Wherein, as he has given ag account of the true opi- 
nions of the Mahometans, ſo has he taken care, upon 
proper occaſion, to do them juſtice, by a vindication 
from ſuch things as had been faſtened on them without 
ſufficient grounds. As, particularly, that charge of 
idolatry brought againſt them by Euthymius and ſome 
of the Greek writers; and thoſe ſtories of their expec- 
ting the return of their prophet, of his body's being 
put into an iron cheſt, and ſuſpended by a load-ſtone, 
and of the dove coming to his ear. He has alſo many 
critical remarks very uſeful to ſuch as ſtudy the Ara- 


bic tongue : and he has likewiſe occaſionally inſerted 
many things which Abul Feraijus did not directly lead 
him to. us he gives a deſcription of Mecca out of 


Sharifol Edrefi. He ſhews what the ſuperſtition of the an 
cient Sabii was, which, as Maimonides obſerves, had 
ſpread itſelf over the greateſt part of the world. He 
gives an account of the Magi, who were very nume- 
rous, not only in Perſia and India, but in Arabia too ; 
thinking it probable, that thoſe were of the laſt coun- 
2h who came into Judza to worſhip our Saviour. 
e has a ſhort diſcourſe out of an Arabian Phyſician, 


concerning the power of ſome kinds of food to change 
the — and diſpoſition of thoſe that eat them. 


He alſo conſiders the ſtate of learning among the lat- 
ter Arabians, as it had been advanced by Abu Jaafor 
Almanſor, and afterwards by Almanon, and ſome fol- 
lowing Em ; intimating his opinion, that in in- 
genious ſtudies, they hardly came behind the Greeks 
(49). This book he dedicated to Mr Selden, in a de- 


telligendas perquam neceſſaria (52). 


_ © Greaves has aſcertained. However, continues he, 


ic manuſcripts - 


claration at the end of the preface (50), that the fol. (52) Afcer the 
lowing work was defigned by him 2 be a token of — 
his obſervance and gratitude to that friend. Upon Mr Selden in a 
reading the book, Mr Selden was extremely pleaſed private letter on 
therewith, and it was y conſidered by the Wi «<cafiony, 
learned men of that time, as a convincing proof of Mr — do 
Pococke's afſertion in the preface, that the Arab tongue 
contains ſuch riches in every kind of learning, as bad 
not then been diſcovered to the weſtern parts of 
the world. This piece is ſtill in the greateſt eſteem 
amongſt all that are any ways converſant in the ori-a- 
tal learning. Beſides what Dr Humphry Prideaux at 
home obſerves concerning it in his Life of Mahomet 
p. 190, Adrian Reland abroad writes thus of it (51). (5') De Relgio- 
Cl. Pocockius in /decimine hifloria Arabum, quo nemo 36, Ul-. 
carere poteſt cui liter Arabic in deliciis ſunt. Simon trajet. 1705. , 
Ockley has alſo theſe words relating to it. Specimen 
hiftoriae Arabum Vere aUreum 97 Pacockii fludio 
elaboratum, dignus eft hic liber, qui ſepius legatur, of X 
enim quaſi clavis ad quoſcunque authores Arabicos in- 147. — 
I 
hoever cofiſiders the reputation of this work, to- 

ther with the ee af th Bayle, will not be 
urprized to find this latter author making free with 
the former upon a very ſlender acquaintance. Thus, 
having obſerved a wide difference between our author 
and Mr Greaves, about the time of Abalfeda's being ad- 
vanced to the government of Hamah in Syria (53), he 
harangues thereon in the following manner : * A cir- 
* cumftance which gives me pain, is, to find the lear- 
ned Dr Pococke aſſerting that Abulfeda ſucceeded to 
the government of the province of Hamah, an. Heg. 
* 710, Now this is inconfiſtent with what 


(53) The firſt 
in the notes to 
this ſpecimen, p. 
363. fixing it 
anno Hegir. 710. 
The other in Bi- 
nz Tabulæ Abul- 
fed, &c. p. 78. 
placing it anno 


* it is more natural to depend on the latter, fince Heg. 741. 


* Abulfeda is the chief ſubje& on which he writes ; 
whereas, the former mentions him only occafionally.” 
To this he adds the following cenſure. * But is it not 
* vexatious, that men of Dr Pococke's knowledge in 
oriental affairs cannot be depended on? and at the 
* ſame time they publiſh a circumſtance, one of their 
* fellow-labourers ſhould prove it to be falſe (54). 
But this ill timed pertneſs has been handſomely chaſti- 
zed by Mr Gagnier (55), and after him, by Mr 
George Sale (56); who have ſhewn the miſtake not to 
belong to our author, but to Mr Greaves. Upon this, 
the following remark is made by Mr T that 
Mr Bayle's critical rule is by no means applicable, in 
comparing Dr Pococke's authority to that of Mr 
Greaves in this caſe ; fince the former was incompa- 
rably ſuperior to the latter, in the knowledge of the 
eaſtern writers, as he had greater opportunities, hav- 
ing ſpent more than twice the time in parts. 
That Mr Greaves, continues he, ſpeaking of this mi- 
ſtake, who otherwiſe was a cautious and accurate 
ſcholar, ſhould print an error which might eafily have 
been avoided, is the more ſurprizing, when we reflect e. 
that he had then this piece [Specimen Hiſt. Arab.] of 
his friend's, which was printed the year before, in hi 22. 
hands, and highly admired it, as indeed, every thing that [BI, to the ar 
came from him ; and it from the letters 
between theſe two friends about this time, that where 
r Greaves had conſulted Dr Pococke, and received ſo- —— 
lutions from him of ſeveral doubts concerning Abai/ode. if equalled, | = 8 
In ſothe of which he to him his intended verſion Pococke, in the 
of ſeveral Arabic paſſages that occur in this very knowledge of the 


54) See note 
A] in the ar- 
ticle Abulfeda, in 
Critical and 
Hiftorical Dictio- 
nary ; in the in- 
dex to which, at 


(55) In Præf. 24. 
Abulfedzs Vitam 


wherein the mi ſtands ; and, which is more, 8 
the very ge from Al Sacerdan that miſled him, — 
and his deſigued tranſlation of it is extant in a of 


his to Dr Pococke, though without naming i- 
ter, or the uſe he intended to make ef the 


P'O CO C K E. 


another vote paſſed, both to deprive him of his lectures [C C and turn him out of the 
univerſity, he was ſaved from the effect thereof by the interceſſion of a great part of that 
body, almoſt all of whom had been placed there by the Patliament [DD]. In ſome of 
the following years he began to prepare ſeveral of his pieces for the preſs (& &), and, in 
1652, he was one of thoſe who were concerned in preparing the intended edition of the 
Polyglott Bible [E EJ. In 1654, the famous Golius, Arabic Profeſſor at Leyden, 


publiſhing 


3378 


(44) Twells, p. 
33» . 


from him. * This following Arabic, ſays he, I think 
* may be rendered into Latin.” Then, after giving * been trained up for many years in the midſt of thoſe 
the Arabic, comes his Latin rendering, viz. finitum * tongues and nations; that he hath been very uſeful 
eft feria gta 22ndo die Almohar raſa ; and after * here, and a great ornament to this univerſity, where. 
ö — Arabic ſentence and it's verſion nothing to the * in we underitand he defires ſtill, in all peaceable 
preſent purpoſe, there appears the other part of Al * manner, to continue to ſerve this ſtate and his own 
Sacerdan's ſentence, which he propoſes to tranſlate *© country in this employment. 

thus: Sedit ſuper tbronum regni poſt amotionem fra- We therefore humbly pray, that out of that zeal. 


* diſcharge them both, as having travelled abroad and 


authority for the affirmative was barely an agreement 
in names. However, Mr Twells very candidly offers 
an excuſe for this negligence, viz. the hurry and di- 
ſtraction of his affairs for thoſe many years, in which 
he was preparing the edition of Abalfeda. For the 
truth of which fact he refers to a letter of his to Dr 
Pococke, wrote a year after that piece came abroad, 
wherein he uſes the following expreſſion: I am fo 
very buſy, and for theſe five years I have been en- 
* cumbered with law-ſuits and diverted from my ſtu- 
dies, that though I have this year found ſome eaſe 
* (I know not how) I am unwilling to take thoſe pains 
* I have formerly undergone.” Having therefore, 
when he wrote this preface to Abulfeda, neither time 


[CC] 4 wote paſſed the Committee to deprive him of 
his le&ures.)] As this might be eafily foreſeen, ſo he 
had fixed his reſolutions upon it before it happened : 
what thoſe were will be ſeen in the following extract 
of a letter written by him to George Hornius, a lear- 
ned Profeſſor of Hiſtory in the univerſity of Gueldres, 
dated November 3oth, 1649. * My affairs, ſays he, 
are reduced to ſuch a eriſis, that unleſs I meddle in 
things wherein I am reſolved never to intermeddle 
[meaning the Engagement] I ſhall be turned out of 
all my Profeſſorſnips in the univerſity, or rather, am 
already in effect turn d out. I have learnt, and 
made it the unalterable principle of my ſoul, to 
keep peace, as far as in me lies, with all men; to 
pay due reverence and obedience to the higher 
powers ; and to avoid all things that are foreign to 
my profeſſion or ſtudies ; but to do any thing that 
would ever fo little moleſt the quiet of my conſci- 
ence, would be more grievous than the loſs, not on- 
ly of my fortune, but my life. But, pleaſe, Sir, to 
be aſſured, that I never followed theſe ſtudies, with 
mercenary views. 
God (as I truſt in his endleſs bounty that it will) to 
vouchſafe me a ſafe and obſcure retirement, I will, 
with greater alacrity than ever, apply myſelf to 
theſe ſtudies, and promote them with my beſt endea- 
vours 

[DD] He was ſaved by the interceſſion, c] 
When the news of this vote came to Oxford, many 
there were ſo ſenfible of the damage it would bring 
to the univerſity, that without his requeſt or know- 
ledge, they drew up a petition to the Committee in 
the following form : 


To the Right Honourable the Committee of Par- 
* liament for regulating the univerſity. 


The humble petition of ſeveral, the Governours of hou- 
« ſes, publick Officers, Maſters of Arts, and other Gra- 
* duates and Students, ſheweth : That your petitioners 
© knowing Mr Edward Pococke, late Prebendary of 
* Chriſt-church, to be a man of a very ingenuous and 
« peaceable converſation, excellently learned in the ori- 
«* ental languages; and — that there is no power 
or truſt going along with the Hebrew and Arabic lec- 
* tures in this univerſity, that the ſtipend of both is but a 
* very ſmall maintenance, and ſhould they be put into 
* ſeveral hands, no way competent for a learned man; 
* that he is able (above any we have heard of) to 


Therefore, when it ſhall pleaſe, 


(57 After which ri, ig (57).” How eaſy had it been to add one you bear to the advancement of learning, this part 
— — more query, viz. whether the Abulfeda of Al Sacerdan * eſpecially ſo uſeful in itſelf, and fo generally at this 
hen Hts in Was the ſame with the Prince of Hamah, whoſe tables * day promoted in theſe weſtern nations, and as an act 
hooks thus {in he was then publiſhing ; but of this he ſeems not to * of your favour and clemency, you will be pleaſed to 

]- have entertained the leaſt ſuſpicion, though his only ſuſpend the execution of the ſaid vote, as to the Ara- 


die lecture at leaſt, till ſuch time as you ſhall be 
* provided of ſome other perſon, who in regard of his 
* abilities ſhall be thought fit to ſucceed in that place 
with ſatisfaction to the univerſity.” John Wilkins, 
Warden of Wadham, Joſhua Croſs, George Marſhall, 
N. C. C. Tho. Owen, Sen. Proc. Henry Corniſh, 
Ralph Button, John Wallis, 'Tho. Smith, Joſhua 
North, Fra. Howel, Dan Greenwood, Vice Can. 


Oxon. Paul Hood, Rector C. L. Edmund Staunton, 


C. C. C. Preſid. Gerard Langbaine, Preſid. of Qu. 
Coll. Rob. Harris, Preſid. Trin. Phil. Stephens, Proc. 
Jun. John Milwaſhe, Rob Hancock, Chriſtopher Ro- 
gers, Princ. of New-Inn-Hall. Then follows the names 
of 38 Maſters of Arts and Bachelors of Law. All theſe, 


nor inclination for exact reſearches, he too eaſily truſt- except two heads of colleges (59), and the two Proctors. (59) Cer. Langs 
(58) Life of Po- ed to appearances, and as it commonly happens in had been put into the places of ejected loyaliſts, and bene and Paul 
cocke, p. 62. ſuch caſes, was grievouſly deceived thereby (58). as they pray the execution of the vote may be ſuſpend- 0e 


ed *till a proper perſon be found for the Arabic lec- 
ture, accordingly ſome pains were taken to procure 
ſuch a one. To this purpoſe, Manaſſeb Ben Irael 
was defired to ſend over a learned Jew of his acquain- 
tance in Holland, but that Jew being lately turned 
Chriſtian, was more inclined to accept of an offer he 
had from ſome Proteſtants in France, and Manaſſth 
being offended at his perverſion, as he called it, would 
not concern himſelf any further with him. Chriflianus 
Rawvius (60), alſo, who came into England about two years 
before, in hopes of being preferred by the Parliament, 
was long encouraged by the Committee to expect their 
favour in ſucceeding his friend Mr Pococke ; but neither 
was this intention carried into effect. So that no body 
being found of any tolerable abilities for the place, 
the petition here inſerted being probably ſeconded 
ſtrongly by Mr Selden, our author was ſuffered to en- 
joy both the lectures without any further diſturbance ; 
and he took a chamber in Baliol college for his reſi- 
dence, when obliged to be in Oxforg. 

[EE] He was concerned in the edition of the Poly- 
glott Bible] Our author had been iniormed early this 
year of that undertaking, as appears from a letter of Mr 
Selden to him, dated in February 1651-2; wherein 
he writes thus: It ſeems not yet, that there is any 
* ſuch naming of men for that employment, divers are 
in diſcourſe talked of, and there be, I doubt, but a 
* few fit: how to have it proceed without you, I 
* know not, but I know too, that it muſt be a great 
* diverſion to your excellent ſtudies, and a turning 
© them to an illiterate attendance. Whatſoever 30 
* wiſh in it, I ſhall, as far as I have opportunity, ſe- 
* cond.* On the 28th of July following, Dr Walton 
wrote to him, defiring to know, whether his occaſions 
would permit him to aſſiſt, if the impreſſion went on, 
either by correciing the Arabic, the proofs being 
weekly tranſmitted, or by comparing of copies or other- 
wiſe. Mr Pococke declined (61) engaging any farther 
than collating the Arabic Pentateuch, with two copies 
of Sardius's tranſlation, the one a manuſcript, the 
other printed in the Conſtantinopolitan Bibles, noting 
the difference of each. But he drew up a preface 
concerning the Arabic verſions of that part of the Bible, 
and the reaſons of the various readings in them, which 
preface, together with the various readings, are publiſhed 


in the appendix to the Polyglott Bible, Lom. 6. 5% afterward 


Our author, likewiſe, at the repeated requeſt of Dr 
Walton, fent ſeveral directions relating to this deſign, 
reſpecting the apparatus or prolegomenon and appendix, 

| | one 


(50) See more of 
this Ravius in 
the article Uſher, 
who laboo ted at 
this time with 
Mr Selden to 
diſſwade him 
from it, and poſ- 
ſibly might pre» 
vail. Twells, 
* 


(61) Upon 
which the cer 
recting that 
was under:aken 
by Mr Abraham 
Wheelock, Pro 
ſeſſor of Arabic 
at Cambridge, 
and after — 
death by Mr 
Hyde, who had 
been recom 

ed by Mr Po- 
cocke, ibid. p. 
co, whom 


Wd. A 8 OM 


ws + 4 


& 4 Sad 


(62) To remark 


17 


feilot had mace 

1 good progrels 

1 pre paring 

gut this time 

1 (6:110N of the 
perfian Coſpe 5 3 
when, up" "i the 
lent of Mr Fo- 
cocke's MSS. he 
&clared ma let- 
ter to him, that 
had it not been 
far fear of op- 
preſſing his ama- 
noenfis, he would 
have begun his 
werk 2g in. 


(6g) Our 2vthor 
cagtributed allo 
three Lt hic pic 
MSS. and ten E- 
thiopic MS. li- 
turgies tur Dr 
Caſtel's Lexicon. 
Twells, p. 76. 


(65) Particularly 
Matthew Poole, 
wncerning which 
e his article, 


(56) In Hiſtor. 
Patriarch Alex - 
ud. p. 77, 


(67) In Præf. 2d 
"an Monam, 


- 


POCOCK E. 


publiſhing his long expected Arabic Lexicon, ſent our author a copy of it with thisinſcription, 


Virtute athue doctrina eximio ac præclaro viro D. Edv. Pococke, literature orientalis peritia 


nulli ſecundo. But notwithſtanding this, and numberlefs other the like atteſtations about 


the ſame time, the Berkſhire Committee of the Commiſſioners for cjecting ſcandalbus, c. 
miniſters, entered a proſecution againſt him for ignorance and inſufficienoy, with a deſign 
ro eject him from his living of Childrey ; but he was ſheltered from the fury of that ſtorm 


by the learned Independent Dr John Owen [FF], who was himſelf a Commiſſioner un 


one of which related to the antiquity and autho- 
rity of the Arabic verſion as it ſtands in Michael de 
7ay's Heptaglott, or Paris edition of the Bible in ſeven 
languages. Dr Walton conceived, as he wrote to Mr 
Pococke, that the editor of this work had followed that 
Arabic verſion, which the French Ambaſſador brought 
out of the Eaſt, and which Sionita and Eſionita were then 
tranſlating into Latin, being in the judgment of Erpenius 
elegans & antiqua. But Mr Pococke convinced him, 
that the Arabic in Jay's edition was no other than the ver- 
fion of Sardius, which is printed in the Conſtantinopolitan 
Bible. Our author alſo communicated to Dr Walton 
the three following manuſcripts. 1. His Perfian Goſpels 
ſent him from Aleppo as abovementioned (62). Uheſe 
had never been printed before they were publiſhed in 
the Polyglott Bible wholly from his copy, which was 
300 years old, and being a tranſlation from the Syriac, 
was preferred to that of Mr Abraham Wheelock (63), 
which was of a late date, and only a verſion from the 
Greek. 2. His Syriac manuſcript of the whole Old 
Teſtament, of which, though Mr Thogndike declares 
Primate Uſher's copy to be more correct, yet it was 
ſometimes to be helped thereby; and in reſpe& to 
that part which correſponds to the ſecond tome of 
the Polyglott, Dr Walton declares they found his 
copy more correctly written than the Lord Primate's, 
and therefore more uſeful. 3. An Ethiopic manu- 
ſcript of the Pſalter, which Dr Walton pronounces to 
be ſo exactly written, that they made it a rule, where- 
by to correct the faults of the two printed copies (64). 
The propoſals for publiſhing the Polyglott came out 
March 1, 1652-3; Wherein Mr Pococke is mention- 
ed among others in preparing of copies, correcting the 
preſs, overſeeing the management of the work, &c. 
He had not long before wrote to Dr Walton and Mr 
Thorndike, upon two points of importance relating 
to the edition. The firſt was a propoſal to have his 
own copy of the Syriac Goſpels of another tranſlation, 
printed together with that of the Paris edition ; and 
the expence of this being then objedted by Mr Thorn- 
dike, two years afterwards an offer was made by Dr 
Walton, that if Mr Pococke's Goſpels ſhould, in his own 
judgment, be fit to be tranſlated and joined with the 
other tranſlation, he would publiſh it with the reſt of 
the New Teſtament ; but after the above intimation 
our author preſſed it no further. Thus it happened, 
that no manner of uſe was made in the Polyglott of 
theſe Syriac Goſpels; they not having been ſo much 
as collated for various readings. The other motion of 
Mr Pococke concerned the Latin of the Arabic ver- 
ſion, which, on account of it's uncorrectneſs, he mo- 
ved to have reviſed and amended. To this Mr Thorn- 
dike replied, © I conceive the like might be ſaid of 
* the Syriac, but I do not hear you adviſe that any 
thing be done to rectify it; that is a work that 
would indeed be profitable, but troubleſome ; and 
I know not how plauſible in another man's work, 
and truly I am of advice, that the buſineſs of this 
work is rather to ſettle the originals, reſting con- 
tented with giving the tranſlation anciently printed. 
It were too much to undertake that for all, which 
were fit to be done in time. It is true, the motion 
came too late, and thus it happened that this is ſlill 
a conſiderable defect in the Polyglott, which has led 
ſome into miſtakes (75). We muſt not conclude this 
note, without taking notice that Mr Pococke has been 
cenſured for ſome things in his preface to the Arabic 
various readings beforementioned. This was done by 
the Abbe Renaudot (66), who having charged Abulfeda 
with ignorance, in not knowing that the Old Teſta- 
ment had been tranſlated into Arabic in his time. 
This, adds he, deceived the learned Pococke, when 
he grounded his conjectures as to the antiquity of the 
Arabic verſion upon Abulfeda's teſtimony. But Mr 
Gagnier has ſhewn (67), that a double miſtake is here 
committed by that learned Abbe Por, ſays he, firſt, 


Abulfeda, in the place referred to by Renaudor, ſays 
VOL. V. No. 282. | 


der 
the 


nothing of the antiquity of the Arabic verſion, but 
only that the verſion into that language had not then 
been written in Arabic characters, as is ſhewn by Mr 
Pococke (68). Secondly, even in this point, Mr Po- 
cocke does not follow Abulfeda, declaring in that very 
preface, that he could not raſhly affirm what the other 
did, that the ſaid verſion was at that time firſt put in- 
to a Saracenic dreſs; fince Aben Ezra aſſerts of Rabbi 
Sardius himfelf, that he turned the law into the 
Iſmaelitic tor gue and character.“ But this was done 
by Sardius, above 309 years before the time of Abul- 
feda (69). 

[FF] He was ſaved from the fury of that florm b 
Dr John Owen |] The e SI 
a charge from ſome of his pariſt.ioners againſt him, 
conſiſting of nine articles, and ſummoned him to ap- 
pear at Abingdon. This he complied with, and gave 
in his defence ; upon which ſeveral depoſitions were 
made againſt him, together with an anſwer to his de- 
fence (which was there called a reproachful declara- 
tion, put into the court of godly commiſfioners) and a 
propoſal of our deſires to be granted by the Commiſ- 
ſioners. To the propoſitions he made ſuch a reply, 
that the charge of ſcandalous Miniſter was dropt. But 
ſome one of the witneſſes againſt him having declared, 
that © he believed Mr Pococke to be deſtitute of the 
* ſpirit, tho“ he | pre" ſaving truths according to 
the letter; and another having alſo depoſed, that 
* he ſoinetimes preached pretty well, but at other 
times not ſo well; and that his deadneſs and dull- 
* neſs drove people from hearing him.“ Theſe judges 
had thought of proceeding to deprive him for igno- 
rance and inſufficiency. But this new danger filled - 
veral learned men of much fame and eminence at that 
time in Oxford, with a great deal of indignation ; and 
they reſolved to go to the place, where the Commiſſio- 
ners were to meet, and expoſtulate with them about it. 
In the number of thoſe that went, were Dr Seth Ward, 
Dr Wilkins, Dr Wallis, and Dr Owen; who all la- 
boured with much earneſtneſs to convince thoſe judges 
of the ſtrange abſurdity of what they were undertaking. 


(68) They were 
written in He- 
brew characters, 
as is till the cu- 
ſtom of the Jews, 
left they ſhould 
be read by thoſe 
of a different re li- 
gion, Pococke's 
preface, &c. 


(60) R. Sardias 
died A. C. 947. 
Abulfed. ib. d. 


But particularly Dr Owen, who proceeded with ſome 


warmth to make them ſenſible of the infinite contem 
ard reproach which would certainly fall upon them, 
when it ſhould be ſaid, that they had turned out a man 
for inſufficiency, whom all the learned, not of England 
only, but of all Europe, fo juſtly admired for his vaſt 
knowledge and extraordinary accompliſhments. And 
being himſelf one of the Commiſſioners appointed by 
that at, he added, that he was now come to deliver 
himſelf, as well as he could, from a ſhare in ſuch diſ- 
grace, by proteſting againſt a proceeding ſo ſtrangely 
fooliſh and unjuſt. 'The Commiſſioners being very 
much mortified at the remonſtrances of ſo many emi- 
nent men, eſpecially of Dr Owen, in whom they had 
a particular confidence, thought it beſt for them wholly 
to put an end to the matter, and ſo diſeharged Mr Po- 
cocke from any further attendance. However, this 
perſecution, which laſted ſor many months, had been 
the moſt grievous to him of all that he had undergone ; 
rendering him, as he declared ſome time after, utterly 
incapable of ſtudy, it being impoſſible for him, when 
he attempted it, duly to remember what he had to do, 
or to apply himſelf to it with any attention (70). And 
a* he took the firſt opportunity of expreſſing his gra 
titude to his worthy deliverers, ſo he did not ſpare to 
expteſs his indignation againſt his proſecutors, whom 
be calls, genus hominum plane 2Towov x, &hoyor, argue 
bujus ſeculi lues — @ quibus quid paſſus fuerim ( quanto 
majora, nifi avtereies Deus uweTaxvyjuos, paſſurus, nec 
tamen alia de cauſa quam quod & dofor amem, & a 
doctis licet indignus amer) qui noverit haud mirabitur, 
i in preſentiarum nec plura nec meliora prefiiterim. 
Sed liberavit me Deus virorum infignium, quibus meliora 
cordi ſunt, ope ultre oblata, quibus gratias quantas poſ- 
ſum maximas refers, aliaſque quibus impar ſum plures 
| adhuc debere mibi palam teflatum volo. Deus, qui hanc 
37 R menten 


(70) Præf. in 
Annales Euty- 
chian. p. 6. 


(11) See his ar- 
ticle 


vo In remark 
FF]. Howe- 
ver, piece 
contained more 
of that kind than 
had ever been ſo 
printed, as our 
author obſerves 
in his preface, 


(73) Twells, p. 
45, 


mentem illis indidit, bene ipfis omnia rependat, & boni 
omnes bene cupiant (71). f 

[GG] Porte Mofis.) This work contains fix præfa- 
tory diſcourſes of Moſes Maimonides (the beft Jewiſh 
writer) ; giving, in a very clear method, an account of 
the hiſtory and nature of the Talmud, and the Jewiſh 
faith and diſcipline. The original was written in Ara- 
bic, but (as uſual, among the Jews, for the reaſon 
abovementioned) (72) expreſſed in Hebrew characters. 
Our author added a Latin tranſlation, and a very large 
appendix of miſcellaneous notes. It was printed at 
Oxford, and was the firſt fruits of the Hebrew preſs 
there. The letters being founded, at the charge of the 
univerſity, upon a motion of Dr Gerard Langbaine, 
that ſomething of Mr Pococke's ſhould be ſpeedily 
printed with them. The book had then never been 
printed in the original Arabic, but only in a Hebrew 
tranſlation made from imperfect copies. Whereas the 
MSS. he now made uſe of, were very good, and ſome 
of them as he thought the very originals, written by 
the author's own hand: in the notes, his chief deſign 
is to ſhew, by many inſtances, how much the know- 
ledge of Arabic and Rabbinical learning will contri- 
bute towards finding out the genuine ſenſe of many dif- 
ficult texts in the Bible. In the four firſt chapters he 
largely conſiders and explains ſeveral texts in the New 
Teſtament, which being cited from the Old, for the 
moſt part according to the verſion of the Septuagint, 
ſeem to be very different from the original Hebrew ; 
and as he gives very learned accounts of their true 
meaning, ſo he proves there is no ſufficient reaſon from 
theſe ſeeming differences, that the ancient Hebrew 
copies made uſe of by the ſeventy interpreters had, as 
ſome learned men have thought, other readings in thoſe 
places than what are ſtill extant. And as the ſeeming 
difference, is ſcarce wider any where, than in theſe 
paſſages cited from the Septuagint in the New Teſta- 
ment ; our author, in them, gave an excellent ſpecimen 
of his abilities, in performing the like reconciliation 
to other parts of ſcripture, which he afterwards 
put into execution in his commentaries, eſpecially the 
two latter on Hoſea and Joel. By this means aſſerting 
the juſt authenticity of the Hebrew original, without 
impeaching the ſoundneſs of the Septuagint verſion. 
The principles on which he proceeded in this attempt, 
are ; (1). That the preſent verfion of the Septuagint, 
is in many places corrupted. (2). That the authors of 
that tranſlation, did not always deſign it to be literal, 
(3) That they often followed ſuch acceptations of 

ebrews words, as are now no longer known, and are 
irretrievable without the help of the Arabic and Syriac 
tongues, between which and the Hebrew there is a 
manifeſt affinity. As the truth of theſe rules are not 
conteſted, ſo he has applied them (as the learned writer 
of his life juſtly obſerves) with much learning and judg- 
ment. In the 5th chapter of theſe notes he ſhews, that 
the Sepulchres appearing beautiful, Matt. xxiii. 27, are 


the ſame with the Graves that appear not, Luke xi. 44. 


The fixth chapter contains an account of the ſeveral 
opinions of the Jews, concerning the reſurrection, as 
the ſeventh does that of the Mahometans. In the 8th, 
by the help of two MS. copies of Kimchi's commenta- 
ries on the latter prophets, he reſtores ſeveral paſſages 
relating to the Chriſtians, which in the printed copies 
of that work are now left out ; and then proceeds to 
vindicate that prophecy concerning the Meſſiah at 
_m_ XXxi. 22, which was ſo readily given up by 

Calvin. The gth chapter is an expoſition of 
Matt. vii. 11. wherein occafionally he throws much 
light into ſeveral obſcure paſſages of the Bible. The 
index to the Porta Moſis was compiled by one 
Mr Henry Chapman, and probably that alſo for the 
notes (73). 

[HH] Rabbi Tanchum's, Commentaries upon the Old 
Teflament.) It happened unluckily for this deſign of 
Mr Pococke, that the two great works, viz. the Poly- 
glott Bible, and Bee's edition of the Critici Sacri, were 


R. Tanchum's would neceſſarily require. We are told 
that the learned Mr John Boncle, then Fellow of Eton 
College (74), tho' deeply engaged in a great variety of 
buſineſs, generouſly offered to correct two books aſter 
the preſs, deſiring that Leviticus might be one. He 
farther N to get ſome bookſeller in London, to 
undertake the printing of the commentaries, but at the 
ſame time, he apprehended that the two works juſt men- 
tioned, {neither of them then finiſhed) would prove an 
obſtruction to his wiſhes. The miſcarriage of this de- 
ſign, to whatever cauſe it was owing, was no ſmall 
damage to facred literature, as may be inferred from 
the noble uſe which Mr Pococke made of the com- 
mentaries, not only in his miſcellaneous notes to Porta 
Molis, but eſpecially in his own commentaries ; for 
which uſe they ſeem to have been equal, if not ſupe. 
rior to any other Rabbinical writings. Beſides, for 
ought that appears, our author was the only perſon in 
Europe that was poſſeſſed of any MS. of Rabbi Tan- 
chum. The learned among the Jews, were ſurprized 
to hear of this, and many other curious things of the 
like kind, in his hands, as Manaſſeh Ben lirael pro- 
feſſed to Mr Boncle. But theſe lie {till in MSS. only, 
in the archieves of the Bodleian library. Mr Pococke, 
*till the day of his death, had it much at heart to 
compaſs this deſign, and was very earneſt and frequent, 
in his entreaties with Dr Huntington, at Aleppo, to 
to procure him all this rabbi's commentaries ; and by 
letter written in 1672, it appears, that our author was 
then poſſeſſed of thoſe upon Joſhua, Judges, Samuel, 
and the two books of Kings, as alſo of Jeremy, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve minor prophets, But he preſſed his 
friend moſt of all for the piece called, by Tanchum, 
Generalia : or Metaphors, Parabolical Expreſſions, and 
words either unuſual or of diverſe fignifications, in chro- 
nology, diverſe readings, and the like (75). 

[JJ] Dr Wallis applied for his reftitution.) As this 
letter contains many facts not elſewhere found, we 
ſhall inſert it at length. It was ſent March 6, 1659-60, 
to one Major Finiſter, probably a member of that par- 
liament, and runs thus: The diſpoſal of the deanery 
* and canonſhips of Chhriſt-church, were netetofote 
* reputed to belong to the King, who did ac:ordingly 
from time to time diſpoſe ot them. In the tine of 
King James, he did annex one of the canonii::ps ro 
to the divinity profeſſor and his ſucceſſors 1»: cer; 
* and King Charles another of them to the Hebrew 
* profeſſor ; and a third to the univerſity orator ; which 
* were accordingly enjoyed. Upon the death of 
* Dr Morris, then Hebrew profeſſor, the com- 
* mittee of both houſes (who did then manage the af. 
fairs of the univerſity) (76), did put Mr Pococke into 
* his place and canonſhip, who did accordingly enjoy it, 
for ſome time, till for refuling to ſubicribe to the 
* Engagement, he was at the ſame time with Dr Rey- 
* nolds and Dr Mills put out of his canonſhip, but 
remained (as ftill he does) Hebrew profeſſor. Upon 
the death of Dr French, who was put into his 
place, the Engagement being before that time taken 
* off, it was thought that Mr Pococke's right did 
© again revive, and that he ought to be reſtored to 
* that canonſhip as Hebrew profeſſor for the time 
being, there being now no bar in the way. While 
* there were motions in the univerſity to petition for 
it, Dr Owen then vice chancellor, and in favour 
with the proteftor, undertook to manage that buſi- 
* neſs himſelf, and went up to London about it. But 
* thereupon, inſtead of Mr Pococke, Mr Poin'er was 
put into the place by the protector, who was ſup- 
© poſed to have no power to diſpoſe of it to any other 
* perſon than the Hebrew profeſſor for the time 
* being. And beſides, by an act of patliament before 
the laſt interruption, all grants of the protector were 
made void and therefore chis among the reſt ; and 
* before that act they were yet prelumed ſo _ 
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Church. But the effect of that Kindneſs was happily 
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prevented by the King's return in 


1660, when Mr Pococke, among other Loyaliſts, felt the benefit of that national delive- 


rance [X X J. Being now reinſtated at Oxford, he took his Doctor of Divinity's degree 
September 2oth that year (a), and continued afterwards, without interruptions to diſ- 


(09) Sir ag 
April 1668, ant 


charge the duties of both his lectures, and to give the world, to the end of his life, new hows Gee the 


proofs in the books which he publiſhed of his unrivalled ſkill in that learning. 
applied to as a maſter by all the moſt learned men in Europe in that way [L L]; and the 
miniſtry at home were obliged to beg his aſſiſtance (90). But unluckily for hi 
kind of learning, which had been in the higheſt eſteem for ſeveral years immedi 
before the Reſtoration, fell into a general negle& for many years immediately after; ſo 
that he got nothing thereby but fame [M M]: and this being the unavoidable conſequence 
of his merit, kept till increaſing by ſeveral pieces, which he publiſhed with a view of 
reſtoring that learning to it's former credit [NN]. Some time afterwards, Dr John Fell, 55 


that Dr Wilkins got new grants (to the places which 
the protector had beſtowed on him) from the par- 
«* liament, and the like was endeavoured for Mr Poyn- 
* ter, but could not be obtained. So that upon the 
* whole matter there ſeems very little to be ſaid, 
* why Mr Pococke ſhould not be reſtored. That 
* which is to be done in order to it, is, that a motion 
be made to the houſe for this buſineſs to be referred 
to the Tame committee with that of Dr Reynolds, 
* and that, if need be, ſummons be ſent to Mr Poynter 
* to appear, if he have any thing to ſay, why Mr Po- 
* cocke ſhould not be reſtored.” Whether the houſe 
would have hearkened to this remonſtrance, there was 
no time to judge. For on Tueſday following, they 
diſſolved themſelves (77). 

[KK] The benefit of that national deiiverance.] 
Dr Sheldon, remembring that our author had no patent 
for his Hebrew profeſſorſhip, given him by the King's 
father, being now Dean of the Chapel to his Majeſty, 
took care to have that defect ſupplied with the ſooneſt, 
for which purpoſe Letters Patents, paſſed the great ſeal, 
June 2oth, conſtituting him Hebrew Profeſſor, and 
Canon of Chriſt-Church ; by virtue of which, he was 
ſolemaly inſtalled on the 27th of the enſuing month. 
But till the lodgings belonging to Dr Morris, were in 
the poſſeſſion of Dr Mills, Doctor of Law, and then 
Member of the Houſe of Commons; who tho” a layman, 
had been put into the Canonry of Dr Morris, by the 
Committe of the two Houſes, and being removed thence 
for refuſing the Engagement; at the Reſtoration, he 
got poſſeſſion of Dr Morris's apartments, and detained 
them from Dr Pococke, in right of his pretenſion to his 
Canonry, out of which he had been ejected. In order 
therefore to the recovery of theſe lodgings, the univer- 
ſity joined with our author in a petition to the Dele- 
gates appointed by the King to viſit that univerſity 
for a hearing; the reſult of which was, that theſe Dele- 
gates firſt removed Dr Mills from the Canonry, for 
which he was unqualified, and put Dr Pococke into 
the lodgings proper to the eſtate that was annexed to 
the Hebrew Profeſſorſhip, by virtue of the Letters Pa- 
tents he had ſo lately obtained (78). 

[LL] He was applied to, Ec.) He had been ſo from 
his laſt arrival out of the Eaſt. Of which we have al- 
ready given an inſtance in Hornius, and among Dr Po- 
cocke's papers there were found to this purpole, letters 
likewiſe from Jacobus Alting (79), Profeſſor at Gronin- 
gen, John Henry Hottinger, Profeſſor at Groningen, 
Zurich, and Heidelberg, — ; and from Golius 
at Leyden, which laſt begs his judgment about the 
religious principles of Averroes, and about the Chater, 
who they were, and what their religion, learning, and 
cuſtoms. Mr Boyle, May 28, 1663, ſent him a paper 
of Mr Oldenburg, ſecretary to the Royal Society, de- 
firing in the behalf of a certain French gentleman, his 
thoughts upon an inſcription found at Perſepolis. In 
1670, Hieronymus Harder (80), who probably ſuc- 
ceeded Golius at Leyden, conſulted our author upon 
ſeveral difficulties, relating to the hiſtory of Saladine, 
which he was then preparing for the preſs, with a La- 
tin tranflation. Befides theſe and other applications 
from abroad, there appeared ſeveral at home, as (not 
to repeat thoſe of his friend Greaves) particularly one 
from Thorndike, in Uſher's name ; thanking him for 
the reſolution of ſome queſtions, and propoſing freſh 
ones. From John Tombes, upon queſtions relating to 
his controverſy with Dr Hammond, about infant-bap- 
tim. From Dr Cudworth, upon ſome paſſages of 
Emir Chond; and ſeveral from Will Seaman, while he 
was preparing to publiſh his Turkiſh New Teſtament, 
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(a copy of which he afrerwards preſented to Dr Po- 
cocke) as alſo his Turkiſh Grammar and Hiſtory (81). 
Our author was conſtantly conſulted by Dr Hammond, makes — 
while he was writing his Annotations on the New mention of our 
Teſtament. And in June 1662, Iſaac Avendane, who author's aſſi- 
had taught Hebrew at Cambridge, brought him letters auc therein, 
from Dr Caſtel, who therein calls him an oracle, unta gc mine of this 
whom all who travel with any public defigns are wont article of Joha | 
to make reſort. Dr Pococke's univerſal reputation Greaves, 
likewiſe brought many youths of rank and quality, as 

well as others, from ſeveral parts of Europe to Oxford, 

for his affiſtance in the ſtudy of the Eaſtern languages. 

As two Hungarian youths upon the recommendation of 

Jacobus Alting, already mentioned. Two others from 

Germany, with a letter from Mr Theodore Haak (82), (82) The firſt 
acquainting our author, that one of theſe ſtudents there ?*2P%r of thoſe 
named, was likely to ſucceed to the Profeſſorſhip at pee whe 
Zurich. A Tranfilvanian youth of an illuſtrious family, Royal Society. 
after his return from the Eaſt, recommended by Golius. 8e Dr Wallis's 
Charles Elector Palatine, likewiſe ſent young Miege, Etter to Dr 
ſon to his Vice-Chancellor, to be taught the Eaftern ant, in 


languages by our author. Of this gentleman Hottin- a No. 2 


ger writes, that he had been in the univerſities of Ger- Peter Langtoft, 
many, and was now gone for England, abflrufioris li- O*h 1725, vos 
teraturæ ſedem, as he calls it. And how he behaved 
upon theſe occaſions, Mr Locke (83), an eye-witneſs for (33) Ia his letter 
ſeveral years of it, informs us, who obſerving, that mw _— 
* tho” he was a man of the greateſt temperance in him- f — 
ſelf, and the fartheſt from oſtentation and vanity in his 
way of living, yet he was of a liberal mind, and 
given to hoſpitality ; which conſidering the ſmallneſs 
of his preferments, and the numerous family of 
children he had to provide for, might be thought 
to have outdone thoſe who made more noiſe and 
ſhew. His name, which was in great eſteem beyond 
ſea, and that deſervedly, drew on him viſits from all 
foreigners of learning, who came to Oxford to ſee 
that univerſity. They never failed to be highly fa- 
tisfied with his great knowledge and civility, which 
was not always without expence.” 

[MM] He got nothing therehy but fame] Dr Po- 
cocke's behaviour in regard to this neglect of his merit, 
is juſtly mentioned by the laſt mentioned writer as ano- 
ther part of his unexampled character. Tho', ſays he, 
at the reſtoration of King Charles, his merits were ſo 
* overlooked, or forgotten; that he was barely re- 

ſtoreu to what was his before, without receiving 

any new preferment then, or any time after; yet 1 

never heard him take any the leaſt notice of it, or 
make any the leaſt complaint, in' a caſe that would 
* have ſorely grated on ſome men's patience, and 
* have filled their mouths with murmuring, and their 
lives with diſcontent, But he was always unaffected - 
* ly chearful, no marks of any thing that lay heavy at 
* his heart, from being neglected, ever broke from him. 
He was fo far from having any diſpleaſure lye con- 
* cealed in him there, that whenever any expreſſions 
of diſſatisfaction, for what they thought hard uſage, 
broke from others in his preſence ; he always di- 
« verted the diſcourſe : and if it were any body with 
* whom he might take that liberty, he filenced it 
with viſible marks of diſlike.” | 

[NN] Pieces which he publiſhed, with à vie e 

reftoring that learning to it's former credit.) The firſt 
of theſe was an Arabic Poem, intituled, Lamieto'! 
Ajam, or Carmen Abu Iſmaelis Tograi, with a Latin 
tranſlation and large notes, which are the ſubſtance of 
ſeveral lectures thereon. One view in printing it, being 
to give a ſpecimen of the Arabic poetry; the Doctor 
obſerves in the preface, that the author, a man of. 


virtue, 
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Dean of Chriſt- Church, having concerted a ſcheme for a Cmmentatfy upon the Old Teſta. 


ment, to be written by ſome learned hands in that univerſity, engaged our author to take 
a ſhare in that deſign, This gave occaſion to his Commentaries (p p) upon Micah and 


. Malachi, 


cep) Ever fince the appearance of his Specimen Hiſt, Arab. and Porta Mofis, the learned world had edg:rly wiſhed him to empluy 


his pen this way. Legh on Relig, and Learn. lib. 5. 
virtue, was accounted the Phoenix of his age, for 
eloquence and poetry; which laſt, ſays he elſewhere (84), 
was in ſuch eſteem among the ancient Arabs, that 
when any one, in any tribe, firſt to be eminent 
therein, it was a matter of publick congratulation; 
and all the kindred and friends met together, to re- 
joice in the moſt ſolemn manner, as for the greateſt 
happineſs in the world, There is alſo prefixed his 
Latin ſpeech, ſpoken at the opening his lectures upon 
this poem. This ſpeech contains a very ſuccinct and 
no leſs accurate hiſtorical and critical account of the 
Arabic tongue, which he recommends for it's peculiar 
excellence above other languages, in theſe four quali- 
ties. Firſt, ſays he, it's perſpicuity is very ſtriking, 
by means of a moſt ſurprizing prompt way of exprel- 
fing therein many things clearly in a few words. 
Secondly, it's elegance charms by ſweetly adapting the 
ſound of the words to the ſenſe, and by it's ſoftnets, in 
avoiding abſolutely all colliſion of conſonants. Thirdly, 
it's copiouſneſs is even aſtoniſhing, there being reckoned 
12350082 words, whence it abounds amazingly in 
fynonymous terms (85). Laſtly, in the moſt important 
point, that of uſefulneſs; tho* before, and ſomething 
above 100 years after the time of Mahomet, the 
Arabian knowledge for want of letters was very de- 
ficient ; yet from the epocha of the Abbiſidæ, when 
the Grecian writers were tranſlated, and their learning 
cultivated, the books of the Arabic authors became ſo 
many and excellent in all ſciences, that in human learn- 
ing they want not other languages more than others 
want Arabic; and as to Divinity, neither can the reli- 
gion of Mahomet be well underſtood, nor any accurate 
{kill in the Hebrew tongue, (the original language of 
the Old Teſtament) be acquired without it (86). By 
this too, Divines will be able to peruſe the greateſt part 
of thoſe things which are worth reading — the 
Jews (87), aud alſo to conſult the everal verſions of 
the Scriptures made into this language, both by Jews 
and Chriſtians; together with many Chriſtian books of 
account that are written in it. Laſtly, he con- 
cludes with another uſe, upon which his own were par- 
ticularly engaged at this time (88), that by means of 
this language, the piety of thoſe who are zealous for 
the promotion of divine knowledge, may make ſome 
proviſion againſt the ignorance of the Eaſtern Chriſtians, 
who are ſo miſerably oppreſſed under the Turkiſh 
bondage 
In 1603, our author publiſhed at Oxford, Gregorii 
Abul Farajii Hiftoria Dynaſtiarum, 4to. This both 
the nature of the work, and the great reputation of it's 
author in the Eaſt, as well as his own particular duty, 
in the character of the King's Hebrew Profeſſor, 
ſeemed to require; but he had ſtill another motive 
thereto, he was glad of an opportunity of placing a 
ſpecimen of this learning under his Majeſty's eye, being 
defirous by all means, it poſſible, to bring it into pub- 
lick efteem, The delegates of the univerſity, bad de- 
fired him to print this book, and voted 140/. to be 
given towards the expence of printing it, which was 
confirmed by the convocation, May 16, 1660, ſoon 
after his ſpecimen had been received with ſo great ſatiſ- 
faction. But notwithſtanding that, he was ſo ſenſible of 
the alteration in the publick taſte at this time, that 
had it not been Dr Langbaine's dying requeſt to go 
through with it, the publication would probably 
have dropt (89). In a letter to Dr Thomas 
Greaves, ſent by our author, with a copy of the hiſto- 
„which at that learned friend's requeſt, he forced, 
as he tells him, from the printer, before the index was 
wrought off, he adds the following remarkable words. 
* If you find any — ＋ it worth the publiſhing, you 
* muſt be fain to ſpeak for it; for I perceive it will be 
much lighted, the genius of the times as for theſe 
* ſtudies is much altered, ſince you and I firſt ſer 
* about them, and few will be perſuaded they are 
« worthy taking notice of. My Lord of London aſked 


me, if there were any remarkable paſſages in the 
„ book? I anſwered him only in eral, that I 
thought there were many. If you ſhould fall into 


* any diſcourſe with him about it, I pray note ſome 


- £ particulars ; as I think you may, that of the firlt 


t riſe of Mahomet's religion p. 100, &c. and that of 
* the riſe and ſpreading of the Tartars empire, aud 
* their incurſions ; which is in the Latin p. 280, or 
* any other paſlages that you (hall think worthy. And 
if you ſpeak with any of your acquaintance, con- 
* cerning the book, your good word may help bear 
* up it's credit.“ In anſwer to this, Dr Greavcs writes 
from Fulham thus. How theſe ſtudies are eſteemed 
in the univerſities, I know not; in theſe parts, for 
© ought I oblerve, they are not much followed or re- 
«* garded, and receive ſmall encouragement ſrom thoſe, 
* who I thought would have been fautors and pro- 
* moters of them.” At Cambridge alſo, where Dr 
Caſtel was ſettled in the Arabic Proteflorſhip in 1666 ; 
tho* he was heard very well at firſt, yet his lectures in 
a little time, grew to be ſo much neglected, that once 
when he was to read the next day, being then eaſy and 
in a pleaſant mood, he aftix'd a paper upon the door 
of the publick ſchool, with theſe words upon it. Præ 
lector linguæ Arabica cras ibit in deſertum. It appears 
that Arabic learning, begun to decline too in Holland. 
In 1669, Dr Bernard complains from Leyden to our 
author, that Harder there could not find a bookſeller 
to undertake his hiſtory of Sa/adine, [abovementioned } 
(90), becauſe oriental learning decays here, and books of 
that nature, ill turn to no advantage ; neither adds 
he, can Mr Thevenot find a bookſeller, either here or 
at Amſterdam, to undertake his Abulfeda (91). But 
to return to the hiſtory of Abul Farajius. It is a 
compendium of the general hiſtory of the world, from 
the creation to his own time, viz. about the end of 
the thirteenth century, and is divided into ten Dyna- 
ſties. Firſt, that of the Patriarchs from Adam. The 
ſecond, of the Judges in Iſrael. The third of the 
Kings. The fourth of the Chaldeans. The fifth of 
the Magi or Perſians. The fixth of the Greeks, 
idolaters. The ſeventh, that of the Franks or Ro- 
mans. The eighth, of the Greeks, Chriſtians, The 
ninth, of the Saracens, and the tenth, of 'the Mogul 
Tartars. Our editor added a ſupplement to the 
work. The author was a learned Chriftian of the 
Jacobite ſect, firſt a Biſhop, and laſtly primate of that 
ſect in the Eaſt ; born at Malatia, a city of Armenia, 
in Syria, in which poſt he died; but not with the 
ſlander of having renounced Chriſtianity before his 
death (92). Dr Pococke, in his preface, defended 
him from this charge of apoltacy, obſerving, that 
if he had apoftatized, the Chriſtians would never 
have talked of him with much eſteem, but ta- 
ther have anathematized him ; whereas even after 
his death, they call him aur Holy Father, the Prince of 
the Chriſtians, The pureſt ſubftance of the Jacobites. 
Pater nofter Sanctus, Chriflianorum Princeps Primarius, 
ſectæ Jacobitæ puriſſima ſubſtantia, However, Abbe 
Renaudot pretends this is no convincing argument; 
becauſe ſuch epithets do not relate to a man's morals, 
but only to his dignity ; and therefore the Chriſtians 
might give him all theſe titles notwitliſtanding his 
apoſtacy. This is denied by Aſſemannus (93), and in- 
deed, needs no confutation. Dr Loftus of Ireland, 
in a leiter to our Profeſſor, dated April 10, 1683. ob- 
ſerves, that he had lately met with a panegyrical ora- 
tion upon Abul Faraji, written by Dioſcorus, Biſhop 
of Gaflarto, and a contemporary of his; which clears 
him from this imputation (94). This Renaudot having 
a deſign to publiſh a collection of all the oriental Litur- 
gies, as alſo a tzeatiſe, De fide, moribur, & inflitutis 
Orientalium Chriſtianorum, wrote to Dr Pococke, in 
1691, defiring to conſult him on that occaſion, in 
which he had the misfortune to be prevented, probably 
by the Doctor's death that year; but be that as it will, 
when the collection, &c. was publiſhed, the Abbe 
thought proper (95) to mark an error in our. author's 
4 to the piece now under conſideration; where 

ſays, this Abulfaragius was the ſame with Abulfa- 


ragius Abdalla Ebn Attiba, a learned Monk and 


Philoſopher, who floutiſhed above 200 years before 
our Abulfaragius; who in this hiſtory, places the 
death of Elm Attiba in the year 435 of Hejira. i. e. 
A. C. 1244 (96). 


[OO] Commentaries 


'90) Inremak 
1 J.]; the life 
of Jalaaine being 
an extract from 
Alulſedi's Gene- 
ral Hiſtory, way 
afte1 wargs Pub» 
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(91) This was 
his Geography, 
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Which had been 
publiſhed by Mr 
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Malachi, after which he finiſhed thoſe upon Hoſea and Joel (q q) [0 O] in the ſame me- (77) The two 
thod. The laſt of: theſe was publiſhed in 16913 and if he intended (which is not certain) D mu 
to purſue this plan in other commentaries upon the Minor Prophets, he was prevented 
therein by his death, which happened on the roth of September that year (rr), and in 


the 87th year of his age. A gradual decreaſe of- ſtrength and bodily vigour 
before had indicated his approaching diſſolution, but his parts and his me 


not much 


impaired continued to the very laſt. His only diſtemperebeing great old age, which hin- 
dered him not, even the night before he died, from praying with his family, as his cuſtom 


had always been, in the forms of the publick liturgy (s 5). 


His body was interred in 


one of the north iſles joining to the choir in the cathedral of Chriſt-Church, and on the 
north wall there is a monument with an inſcription [PP] to his memory erected by his 
widow. As to his perſon, he was of a middle ftature, inclined to tallneſs, and lender ; 
his hair was nearly black, ſo were his eyes; his complexion freſh, with a lively and chear- 
ful look, and a ſound and healthy conſtitution. In his converſation he was free, open, 
and affable [QI]. retaining even to the laſt the briſkneſs and facetiouſneſs of youth. His 
temper was naturally modeſt, humble [R R]. and ſincere, abhorrent of every thing that 
had the apprarance of hypocriſy or falſeneſs, but without the leaſt mixture of ſourneſs or 
moroſity. His charity brought ſuch numbers of neceſſitous objects ro him, that Dean 
Fell, himſelf a muniticent perſon, uſed to tell him complainingly, that he drew all the 


poor of Oxford into the college; and his readineſs to forgive injuries appears very conſpi- 


cuoully in his behaviour to thoſe pariſhioners who laboured once to eject him, whom he 
treated with his accuſtomed humanity, did particular kindneſſes to their families, and to 
keep them as much concealed as poſſible from the knowledge and reſentments of his 
friends, would never mention any thing of the trouble they had given him; but, on the 


other hand, induſtriouſly ſecreted the papers of their depoſitions againſt him as long 


[00] Commentarics on Micah, Malachi, Hoſea, 
and Feel.) In the end of his preface to the firſt of 
theſe, he informs us, that the original propoſal was 
to give the meaning of the the text in brief marginal 

(97) la the notes (97) ; but that was laid afide, as liable to be 
magnet, perhap*, deemed too magiſterial, a —_— to which, perhaps, 
of thoſe by Dean his modeſty was too ſenſible. At leaſt theſe perfor- 
Fel) upon pt mances of his have been objected to, as leaving us in 
Pulls Ep" ſeveral material articles altogether undetermined ; of 
which objection he was apprehenſive, but declared, he 
dared not do othe..viſe. However, this is very far 
from being generally the caſe, even in the two firlt ; 
and upon Hoſea (which is as long as all the reſt) it has 
been obſerved, that for one inſtance of this kind, 
where after reciting the various opinions of other ex- 
poſitors, he avoids giving his own, there are twenty 
on the contrary ; in which, he either abſolutely de- 
clares himſelf, or at leaſt manifeſtly inclines to ſome 
one. His general view in them is, to give the genuine 
literal ſenſe of the Hebrew text, the purity of which 
he defends againſt Capellus and others, th his preface 
to Micah, and, together with that, the fidelity of our 
6% To 2:j»ſt authorized Engliſh trauſlation (98). The particalar 
tant of cur colt point which he had chiefly in view, was to reſcue the 
pans Tra predictions concerning Jeſus, from the artful confuſion 
wich — thrown upon them by the * whoſe writers he 
ral, I look upon knew better than themſelves did. In this point there- 
my min b-fi- fore, the ſervice he has done to Chriſtianity will al- 
3 ways endear his memory. That which contributes to 
3 n commentary upon Hoſea ſo much, was the 
then late repeated attempts (beſides thoſe made by 
(99) In his trea» -Capellus) of Iſaac Voſius (99), to depreciate the He- 
tile De ibylis, brew text. Whereupon (to avoid entring into an ex- 
(Kit, 1630, preſs controverſy againſt his temper, and eſpecially diſ- 
agreeable in his preſent declining age) he took this me- 
thod of anſwering them, viz. to be large and particular 
in guarding the Maſoretic text from the charge of va- 
rious readings, which thoſe learned men were ready 
and glad to ſuggeſt upon every ſeeming difference be- 
19 — 4 _ it, and the ancient tranſlations (100) and para- 
di oh an. Þ es. 
— bo liating ſcheme already mentioned, of which he was 
deton. the firſt founder, and his ſucceſs in it, manifeſt 
in the notes on the Porta Moſis and theſe commentaries 
eſpecially the two laſt, would make one hope, that no 
ſeeming difference between the Hebrew and the Septua- 


: Your would have been too hard for him, had he been 
— —— adleiſure to purſue it through '(101) the whole Old 
Aae by Mr Teſtament. It has been thought by ſome of Dr Po- 


| 2 2 (as he does in his preface to Micah) to be utterly uncor- 
— rupt. But it ought to be obſerved, that tho" he ſeems 
the biſtorical in general not to admit any various readings in the 


ks, chap, i, Hebrew, at the time when that verſion was made; yet 
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In doing this, he followed that noble conci- 


as he 
lived, 


ſometimes he grants it to be a probable tho? not a ne- 
ceſſary ſuppoſition. This appears from his commen- 
tary on Hoſea, ch. x. 12. towards the end of the verſe ; 
and on ch. x1. 7. in the latter part of the notes; alſo 
Ch. xii. 1. at the beginning, and at ver. 8. of the ſame 
chapter towards the concluſion. Moreover, as to the 
juſtneſs of our Engliſh tranſlation; his good opinion of it 
in repreſenting the literal ſenſe, does not always hinder 
him from owning, that better renditions might have 
been found. Theſe commentaries, with the Porta Mo- 
ſis, were publiſhed in 1740, in 2 Vols. Fol. by Leonard 
Twells, A. M. who prefixed a life of the author, to 
which theſe memoirs are greatly obliged. 

[PP] With an inſcription.) In theſe terms. Ed- 
wardus Pocock S. T. D. cujus fi nomen audias, nibil 
hic de fama defideres. — eft Oxaniz Nov. 8. 
Anno Dom. 1604. Socius in collegium corporis 22 
cooptatus 1628, in Lecturæ Arabice lecturam publice ha- 
bendam primus eft inflitutus 1636, deinde etiam in 
Hebraicam Profeſſari Regio ſucceſſit 1648. Deſidera- 
tiſſimo marito Sept. 10, 1691. in celum reverſo Maria 
Burdet, ex qua novenam ſuſcepit ſobolem, tumulum hunc 
marens poſuit. : 

[22 ] Free, open, and affable.] Mr Locke, in 
the place abovementioned, having obſerved, that he 
would talk very freely and very well of all parts of 
learning, beſides that wherein he was known to excel, 
continues thus. But that was not all, he could diſ- 
courſe very well of other things: he was not unac- 
quainted with the world, tho' he made no ſhew of it; 
his backwardneſs to meddle in other peoples matters, 


and to enter into debates, where names and perſons 


were brought upon the ſtage, and judgments and cen- 
ſures were hardly avoided, concealed his abilities in 
matters of buſineſs from moſt people; but yet I can 
truly ſay, that I knew not any one in that univerſity, 
whom I would more willingly conſult in any affair that 
required conſideration, nor whoſe opinion I thought 
better worth the hearing than his, if he could be 
drawn to enter it and give his advice.” 

[RR] His temper was humble.) Mr Locke gives us 
what he had experienced of this part of our author's 
character, in the following terms. I don't remem- 
ber, that in all my converſation with him I ever faw 
him once angry, or to be fo far provoked as to change 
colour, or countenance, or tone of voice ; diſpleafing 
accidents and actions would ſometimes occur, there is 
no help for that; but nothing of that kind moved 
him, that I ſaw, to any paſſionate words, much leſs 
to chiding or clamour. His life appeared to me one 
conſtant calm. To conclude, I can ſay of him what 
few men can ſay of any friend of theirs, nor I of any 
other of my acquaintance ; that I don't remember [ 
ever ſaw in him any one action, that I did, or could, 
in my own mind blame, or thought amiſs in him.” 

37 S | [SS] Ms 


and that upon 
Hoſea in 1685. 


for ſome time (77) See the in- 


ſcription on his 
monument. 


14) Twells, pe 
1. 


— 


to- 
wards the con- 


(103) In the ti- 
tle to Philoſo- 


(104) Mr Ock- 
ley, in the dedi- 
cation of his 

iſh verſion 
of this book, ad- 
dreſſes him by 
that title in 1911» 
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lived, ſcarce any of his friends or children having ſeen them before his death. Auto his 


intellectual abilities, beſides other 
Arabic, and Syriac, tongues z was well 


learning, he was profoundly skilled in the Hebrew, 
acquainted with the Perſic, Samaritan, ZEthiopic, 
Coptic, and Turkiſh ;. he alſo underſtood Italian, and ſomething of Spaniſh, 
and Latin his friends ſay he was critically converſant, and his writings and letters bear n ane. 


In Greek 


teſtimony to his abilities in both. His ſtyle in Engliſh was clear and expreſſive, but 


and 
of nine children, we have only an account of 


i under the doctor's direction (u u), publiſhed, 


never cultivated even from his youth; whereas in Latin, he wrote not only with propriety 
perſpicuity, but alſo with a good degree of elegance (17). Though he had been 5 


ather 
his eldeſt fon Edward Pococke [SS], who, 
in 1671, 4to. with a Latin tranſlation, an 


Arabic piece, intitled, Philoſophus Autodidatius [T T]. Sive Epiſtola Abu Faafir En To- 


[SS] My Eduard Pococke.) Mr Wood tells us 
(102) he became ſtudent of Chriſt-church in 1661, 
took the degrees in Arts (103), and was beneficed in 
his native country of Berks: Prebendary of Winter- 
bourn-Earles in the church of Sarum, 1675 Preben- 
dary of Durnsford in the ſaid church, 1677. He af- 
terwards became ReQor of Minal or Midenhal in Wilt- 
ſhire (104). 

[TT] Philoſophus Autodi dactus, &fc.) The deſign 
of the author Abu Jaafir Eb Tophail, who was a Ma- 
hometan Philoſopher, is to ſhew by an ingenious fic- 
tion how human reaſon, by obſervation and experi- 
ence, without any aſſiſtance, may arrive at the know- 
ledge of natural things, and from thence riſe to ſuper- 
natural ; particularly, the knowledge of God, and of 
a future ſtate. In order to this, he ſuppoſes a perſon 
[Hai Eb Yokdhan) brought up by himſelf, where he 
was altogether deſtitute of any inſtruction but what he 
could get by his own obſervations. He lays the ſcene 
in ſome fortunate iſland ſituate under the equinoctial; 
where he ſuppoſes this philoſopher either to have been 
produced (according to Avicen's hypotheſis, who con- 
ceived a poſſibility of a man's being formed by the in- 
fluence of the planets upon matter rightly diſpoſed) 
without either father or mother, or elſe expoſed upon 
the ſea in his infancy, and, which he rather inclines to, 
being thrown upon a deſolate iſland, to be there provi- 
dentially ſuckled by a roe; not that our author be- 
lieved any ſuch matter, (for he propoſes both theſe 
ways, without ſay ing any thing in favour of either) 
but only makes uſe of it to ſerve his —_— Accor- 
dingly, ſuppoſing his hero to be of a diſcerning and 
contemplative ſpirit, he repreſents him, by ſeveral pro- 

five” reaſonings with himſelf from what he ſaw, 
rming a ſyſtem of natural philoſophy, morality, and 
metaphyfics, agreeable to the philoſophy of Ariſtotle 
and his Arabian commentators. About the 5oth year 
of his age, one 4/a/, a perſon alſo of a contemplative 
diſpofition, who was accidentally brought thither from 
a neighbouring iſland, which he had left for the ſake 
of retirement, found Yokdhan, taught him his lan- 
guage, and got from him all the account he was able 
to give of his original, and the hiſtory of his gradual 
approaches to a knowledge of, and intimate conjunc- 
tion with, God, which he then enjoyed. Aſal was fo 
much pleaſed with his ſtory, and particularly ſtruck 
with the notion of his happy ſtate in an union with the 
ſupreme Being, that he prevailed with Yokdhan to ac- 
company him to the iſland whence he came, in order 
to convert and bring the people there to the ſame 
py ſtate of perfection, which he had acquired ſole- 

ly by continually contemplating and looking ſteadily 
=__ God alone. Thither they go ; and by this means 
okdhan comes to the knowledge of the Alkoran, and 
all the ceremonies of that religion, which he does not 
diſapprove ; but upon the trial to make converts to 
his own way, finding himſelf treated with ſcorn and 
contempt, he drops the defign, as being impracticable, 
on account of the inveterate blindneſs and corruption 
of thoſe people ; obſerving, however, that the inſli- 
tutions of Mahomet were well ſuited to correct their 
depravity ; and allowing, that by a due obſervation 
of theſe they might be ſaved, and come to fit at the 
right hand of God: but withal, that their place would 
be next after him, and ſuch as he, to whom the firſt 
place would be given. In this principle he returns 
with Afal to his former refidence, where they continue 
to live in the ſame bleſſed ſtate of union with God, 
till their deaths. The conclufion of this ſtory ſhews, 
that the hero was not only perſuaded of the abſolute 
certainty of his own falvation by virtue of this union, 
but alſo that ſuch an union could not be obtained, nor 
conſequently the ſame degrees of happineſs in a future 


Pbail 


ſtate, by the practice of any external means of reli- 
gion, though inſtituted by a perſon ſent from God. 
his language concerning an extraordinary union 
and intimate conjunction with God, obtained by a 
ſteady looking upon him, without the heip of any ex- 
ternal means, is evidently the principle of the Quie- 
tiſts; and this principle induced the Quakers to tran- 
ſlate the book into Engliſh, ſeeing there was ſeme- 
thing in it that favoured their enthuſiaſtic notions : 
and to prevent any ſuch miſchief thereby, Simon Ock- 
ley, M. A. Vicar of Swaveſly in Cambridgeſhire, gave 
a new tranſlation in 1711, 8vo; under this title The 
Improvement of human Reaſon, exhibited in the Life of 
Hai Ebn Yeohdhan, Sc. with an appendix, in which 
the poſſibility of man's attaining the true knowledge 
of God, and things neceſſary to ſalvation, without 77. 
Hruction, is briefly conſidered. In this appendix Mr 
Ockley endeavours to refute the enthuſiaſtic notions 
juſt mentioned. It appears from the introduction, and 
ſeveral paſſages in the original book, that the author 
of it, {bn Faafir Ebn Tophail had imbibed this no- 
tion; and it was in order to deſcribe the nature of 
this myſtical union, as well as to recommend the means 
of attaining it, that he undertook the treatiſe (105), 
He alſo declares this was the true, though myitical, 
ſenſe of the philoſophy of Awverroes, Auicen, Amenpace, 
Algazali, Alpharabius, and the beſt Mahometan phi- 
—— who were all of the hat he therefore 
calls Myſtics. But, notwithſtanding, he ſuppoſes his 
foundling Hai Ebn Yokdhan to arrive at the knowledge 
of theſe 74 4411214, without any aſſiſtance; yet he 
declares, as to himſelf, that he did not attain thereto, 
but by a diligent reading and ſtudy ing the works of the 
juſt mentioned phitoſophers, and that too, expreſoly 
with a view of ſearching it out“. Nay, he even incul- 
cates the neceſſity of education to poliſh the under- 
ſtanding. * For, ſays he, if a man attains the ſlate of 
* union without that, he runs out into ſtrange expreſ- 
* fions, and ſpeaks he knows not what; ſo that one 
* of this ſort of men, when in that ſtate, cried out, 
* Praiſe be to me (106), How wonderful am 1! ano- 
© ther ſaid, I am truth another, That he was God 
© (107)! But Abu Hamed Algazali, when he had at- 
* tained to it, exprefled himſelf thus: "Twas what it 
* avas, "tis not to be expreſſed ; enquire no further but 
* conceive the beſt (108). Algazali was a man that had 
* good learning and was well verſed in the ſciences.” It 
is worth ſeeing what he thought of theſe, wild en- 
thuſiaſts, as we have it related by Dr Pococke (109), 
who quotes the following paſſage from him. People ran 
on, ſays he, to ſuch a degree, as to pretend to an union 
with God, and a fight of him, without the inter poſition 
of any weil, and familiar!y diſcourſe with bim; and a 
little after, which ſort of ſpeeches have occaſioned great 
miſchiefs among the common people; ſa that ſame country 
fellows laying aſide their huſbandry, have pretended to 
the ſame things: for men are naturally pleaſed with 
ſuch diſcourſes, as give them a liberty to negled their 
buſineſs, and withal promiſe them purity of mind, and 
the attainment of flrange degrees and propricties. Now 
the moſt flupid wretches in naturt may pretend to this, 
and have in their mouths ſuch falſe and deceitful expreſ- 
font. And if any one denies what they ſay, they im- 
mediate'y tell you, that this unbelief of your's proceeds 
from learning and logick, and that !carning is a veil, 
and logick labour of the brain; but theſe things which 
they oo. are diſcovered only inwardly by the light 
of the truth. And this which they affirm has ſpread 
itſelf through a great many countries, and produced a 
great deal of miſchief. Thus far Algazali. How 
juſtly his deſcption fits the enthuſiaſts of later times, 
"let themſelves judge, and learn withal from hence, the 
modeſty not to pretend to be the firſt after the 
Apolllcs, 


(u 1 A preface 


count of the au- 
thor, and the 
nue of the 
work ; 2 alſo in 
Elencbas Scripts 
run, or an ac 

count of ſuch A. 
rabic writers 1 
are qu ted there. 


in, was 
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(105) In the ori. 
ginal it is ſtiled a 
letter, as Dr Po. 
cke obſerves all 
ſhort tracts are 

by the Arabians, 
Pocecke's Pref, 


«SS as Fw 


* In this parti- 
cular Jaafir was 
followed by Mr 
Norris, See his 


article, 


— 


(105) An ex- 
preſſion never 
ned bat when 
they peak of 
Cod. 


(107) V'z, Al 
Huiz2in Eba 
Manſur Al Hal. 
lu, de quo vid. 
Elencbus Script» 
rum, at the end 
of Dr Pococke's 
preface to this 
book. lie flou- 
1iſhed anno Heg. 
300. 
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(tog) In Dr Po- 
cocke's Latin it 
is Futque quad 
fait, de es cujut 
mentionem non fect 
Pura autem bo- 
num fuſe, nec 
ſciſcitare guomadh 
ſe res babucrit, 
N. F. The trauſ- 
lator has here 
und-Ggnedly ſlift 
in*0 a couplet 
verſes in juſt 
meaſure and 
rhy me. 


(1cg) In Cpecie 
min, Hit, Aub. 
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POCOCKE' POLE 5385 


we) He a,, pbail de Hai Ebn Yokdban. In qua oftenditur quomodo ex inferiorum contemplatione ad ſupe- 

1 riorum notitiam ratio bumana aſcendere poſſit, Mr Pococke had alſo prepared an Arabic 

No, 6.0. of hiſtory, with a Latin verſion, and put it to the preſs ; but this performance not being 

dg. worked off there when his father died, was withdrawn thence by him ſome little time 

imo hat of after, upon a diſguſt at his being diſappointed of ſucceeding his father in the Hebrew 

nder Profeſſorſhip (ww). The copy, as much of it as was then printed, and the manuſcript 
ale, 2 hiſtory, was, in 1740, in the hands of Mr Pococke's ſon, then Rector of Minal in Wilt- (=) Twelb, f. 
ging ſhire (x x). my | 


Wood's Athen ® It wat in the 
Val. II. . . . . . 
ul. $70 Apoſtles, who had endeavoored to turn men from dark- The doctor's view in putting his ſon to tranſlate and Ik view of pro- 


neſs to light, ſince they ſee ſo many worthy perſons publiſh it, was (befides his ſon's reputation) to make _— frog ſcu- 
among the Mahometans gone before them. Upon the another effort towards bringing the Arabic learning in- 4,6 ; 


doct bliſhed 
whole, Abu Jaafir, from many paſſages in this book, to vogue ®; in which, a thing of this kind (being a the Carmen T- 


(113) Mr The- appears to have been one of the (110) ſect among the fort of romance or novel) might, perhaps, be more £744, with a La- 
ot, who was Mahometans called Sufis, or Suphians, not much un- likely to ſucceed than any other, in the ſauntering tranſlation 
pled of a Me like our Quakers, who began to ſpring up about the pleaſurable Court of King Charles the Second. * Qui 1 
—— year of the Hegira 200 ; concerning whom it is re- * tanti pridem habitus, non dubito quin & jam ali- Englih tranſla- 
* Pacocke, markable, that the Sultan of Perſia is often called the quos non minus faventes inveniet, fi non aliam ob tion of chat poem 
unt be wis an Sophy, becauſe Iſmael the firſt Sultan of that family * cauſam, ſaltem ob brevitatem & argumentandi ſub- t out in 
winent Philoſo- gow in Perſia, who began to reign anno Hegir. 605, * tilitatem, qua ſi non multum proderit aut delectabit, 4 52. 
a yu or anno Chr. 1554-5 (111), was of this ſect. How- * ſaltem paucarum horarum tadium non inutiliter fallet. meaſure as the 
— ww en ever, Jaafir was evidently, as Dr Pococke obſerves, of He proceeds to recommend it to the lovers of theſe u- original, with 
ming the Ma- the ſoberer fort of them; being a man of virtue and dies, on account of the politeneſs, ſweetneſs, and ele- *Þis title : The 
derm, bea; good morals, as well as great learning. The doctor gance of the ſtile, the choice of words being ſuch, as, = 3 
eee 32.3 likewiſe telle, he has good reaſon to think the author when underſtood, would enable them to read with fia Tograi ” 
os oy 6+, was contemporary with Averroes (112), who died very eaſe all the philoſophical authors in that lan uage z Kc. By Leonard 
odld, anno Heg. 59;, or anno Dom. 1198 (113). which (as a further incitement to the ſtudy of it) he Chappelow, Ara» 
(111) Ste Go- That he wrote ſome other pieces which are not come obſerses began early to flouriſh in England by the N 
n Lexic. Arab. to our hands. H hat the book had been very well re- means of Adhelard of Bath, a perſon of great learning, 0 
er the word ceived in the Eaſt, one argument of which is, that it probably contemporary with this author; and was not (1249 ag to 
. had been tranſlated by R. Moſes Narbonenſis into only the firſt of our countrymen, but alſo of all the La- — 


; the time of Hen 
Hebrew, and illuſtrated with a large commentary. tins, who brought the treaſures of Arabia into Europe i 


(112) From one or two paſſages in the book it appears that he (114), and the cultivation of this treaſure, particularly cular was com- 


A Od Md mY at Oxford, was provided for by a ſpecial decree of the municated by his 
lived in Spain. 113) H Av maſter ; . friend Dr Lang- 
in Philoſophy. Le a TEA, A. —— 22 council of Vienne, A. D. 1 311. P taine to Dr Po- 


in Twells, p. 67. 


e Camden's 


ee, POLE [REOINAT DJ, Cardinal, and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was deſcended of (5) Ach. Oxon, 


better authority 


telus, who in 
965 Stoverton-caſtle in Staffordſhire (a), in the year 1500. After the greateſt care had been tell, p. 3. - 


Tract taken by his mother to form his mind and manners from his cradle, he was ſent at ſeven (4) Ath 
babe years of age (b) to be inſtructed in Grammar by the Carthuſians, in the monaſtery at Shene : 


. g Near Richmond (c) in Surry; and, at about the age of twelve, became a Nobleman of (0 To » 
nes 1 28 


Duke of Clarence, younger brother to King Edward IV. He was born moſt probably at Joining to the 


at Venice in 


yg wt lodgings (d), who perhaps was his tutor. However that be, 'tis certait that the famous — 
ale iy Wood, Li nacre [BJ. and Will. Latimer (e), two of the greateſt maſters of thoſe times in the the pirſonage 


n At. Oxon. 


: f 7 8 4 1 houſe at Saintbu- 
Are Greck and Latin tongues, were our young nobleman 8 principal preceptors z and 1 — 
we (4); buen certain, that he made a conſiderable progreſs in his ſtudies under their directions and to be built by 


the ed tion of 


16, 2-4 is alliſtance. In June 1515, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, having firſt kept the bled, which is 


the ſize of a little 
left out, the 8 regular col ee, and in 
wide being Na- 6 the ſame faſhion. 
twr oſt Prius anno 1 K night's Eraſ- 
M. D. merſc [4] 4 younger ſon.] There are different accounts dom, You cannot be as I am, plainly Barbarous, ſince mus, p. 29. 


Vario, p. 7 of the rank he ſiood in among his brethren : Godwin, you fo diligently turn over the choiceft piece of Plato 
after Archbiſhop Parker's Antiq. Britan. calls him the [this was his Phazdo]. To which Linacre replied, in (5) Jortin's Life 
J Colwin de ſecond ſon of his father (1), whereas the third place the fame air of pleaſantry, Nor can you, O conſecra- of Eraſmus, p. 
Profil c. only is given to him by the writer of his life, who tells ted bero, be any other than the much renowned Latin 10. note (5), 
* fol. us, there were fix children of them, four boys and two Patriarch of Italy, Latiniſſimus Patriarcha Italorum. from Paulus Je- 
de, girls, who all ſurvived their father: that both the To this friendſhip, ſo happily begun, it was owing, 
girls married into the nobility ; and that the names of that Linacre at length returned home as he did, en- 6) Ka. 
the boys were Henry, who ſucceeded to the honour riched with ſeveral excellent books of literature (5). — * 
WG Vita Regi- and eſtate; the ſecond Arthur, the third Reginald, and In order to avoid giving any offence, it will not be | 
8 " = oo the fourth Geoffry [Gofredus] (2). And it is ſome- amiſs to mention here. fince it eſcaped our notice in (7) Huet de Cla- 
3 thing remarkable, that Godwin, from the ſame au- it's proper place, that though Linacre was chiefly ri Interpret. p. 
thority as before, ſpeaking on another occaſion of the bred at Oxford, yet the fiſter univerſity has a juſt claim 234+ 
(1) See tema Cardinal's younger brother, calls him by the name of to ſome ſhare in him, he belonged to it, and the phy- + 
L. Alfred (3). fick lecture, which he founded there, was given by (8) Mari# En- 
[B) Tho. Linacre.] A particular account of this him to St John's College (6). To this may be added, 959%, © 45% 
learned doctor has b ea inſerted in it's proper place in a criticiſm upon bis Latin ſtite by Huetius, who 24Y 


ce el, Garcer, and couſin-german to Henry WII and Margaret bis wife, daughter of George (ts « ata Sp => | 


col lege. Baca- Fa 


this work ; we ſhall add here what is naturally ſoggeſt- having made him a very high compliment for his Oe > 


ed by his inſtructing the Cardinal in Greek, that he was eminent fkill in phyfick, and particularly for the ele- (9) Certe Lin- 
(4) Knight's the firſt perſon who taught that language at Oxford (4). gance of his tranſlations, , that, fdelem werbo- cer Cicerenis die- 
« of Eraſmus, We ſhall alſo take this opportunity of mentioning ſome rum affeFionem raro quidem at aliquands tamen emifit — rung 
p. Icg, other particulars not taken notice of under his article. (7). Eraſmus hath alſo bantered him for giviog him- on yo fl. 

The incident that gave birth to his acquaintance with ſelf too much to grammatical ſtudies (8). Our ſhop avdire, Gard. 

Hermolaus Barbarus, whoſe aſſiſtance he made uſe of Gardiner cenſures him too, in that he could not endure Epiſt. ad Chek. 
in the ſtudy of natural philoſophy and phyfick, is plea- the ſtyle of Cicero (9). To conclude the preſent re- Baker's Reflec- 
ſant enough. is (aid, that one day as he was ftudy- mark in the ſame defign that it was begun, we ſhal! © * 
ing in the Vatican library, in comes Hermolaus, and obſerve, that Linacre's dedication of his verſion of Pro- Ia N | L 
going up to him, after a courteous ſalute, In good elus on the ſphere is printed by Mattaire (10). — Val 1. 
aith, my ftudious ſtranger, fays he, with a polite free- ä 


[CJ The 


"Y 


$2#rihire. A royal blood, being a younger ſon [A] of Sir Richard Pole, Lord Montague, (Knight of the e laſt cited. K exe 


4 . g h ſaid of him in 292-294, 
«iron, Fried! Magdalen-college in Oxford, where an apartment was provided for him in the Preſident's Linacre 


# 
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regular exerciſe for ity and the ſame year ſupplicated the 


gation, for leave to wear 


N ſuch a babit and robes as were ſuitable to his birth ( and to be admitted into the pub. 
Pann & lick library. Some time afterwards he entered into Deacon's Orders, and, on the 19th of 
— S March, 1517, was made Prebendary of Roſcomb in the church of Saliſbury, to which 
ubi ſupra. 


was added the Prebend of Yatminſter Secunda in the ſame church, April 10, 1519 (g); 
Pp the Deanery of Wimbourne monaſtery or Minſter in Dorſetſhire, and tha 


t of Exeter i 

(3 Weak " Devonſhire, being conferred on him about the ſame time. Theſe early promotions wen 
Godwin, that he no more than the genuine effects of the munificent temper of King Henry the Eighth, to 
— — An“ whom he was related, and who directed his breeding to the church, with a deſign to raiſe 
Dorletſhire. him to the higheſt dignities in it. Nor was Pole undeſerving of the royal bounty. To a 
Godwin, uti . good ſhare of natural parts were joined a ſweet and noble temper, and a love of letters. 
He was now nineteen years of age, and having laid a good groundwork of learning at 

Oxtord, it was determined, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, to ſend him for fur- 

ther improvement to Italy, where the liberal arcs and ſciences then particularly flouriſhed. 

- This deſtination was very agreeable to him z he had himſelf ſollicited it, and a ſupport 
(5) Quingen'®  {uirable to his rank was provided by the King, who allowed him a large yearly penſion (5), 
Reg. Poli, p. 3. beſides the profits of his dignities [C]. He went, therefore, accompanied with a learned 


attendance ; and on his arrival, after viſiting ſeveral other univerſities, he made Padua his 
choice, then moſt flouriſhing for eloquence. Here he hired a handſome houſe, and ſettled 
a proper houſehold (i). Such a diſtinguiſhed figure could not fail of drawing the eyes of 
all the learned men in that place upon him, and put it into his power to make the beſt 
advantage of their abilities towards perfecting the plan of his ſtudies. To this end, for 
Philoſophy he made uſe of Nich. Leonicus, a learned Philoſopher and. an excellent Gre- 
cian, whoſe lectures he heard upon ſeveral parts of the works of Plato and Ariſtotle. He 
likewiſe entertained. in his family Chriſtopher Longolius, a Belgian, famous for the ſtudies 
of eloquence [DJ. At the ſame time be entered into a familiarity with the celebrated 


| Icalian 


(!) Id. p. 8, 9. 


la Vita 


[C1 profits of his dignities.] Bacatellus tells us (11), He was excellently well verſed in the Greek and He- 


that theſe revenues were carefully managed and returned 
to him by Rich. Paice. And MrWood obſerves, that Paice 
was at this time his moſt familiar friend, was appointed to 
do the duty of his deanry, in which Pole ſucceeded this 
friend. But here is ſome inconſiſtency with other accounts 
of Paice, who we are told, was probably born at or near 
Wincheſter, and was trained up at ſchool at the charge 
of Thomas Langton, biſhop of that dioceſe, ro whom he 
was amanuenſis. The biſhop being much pleaſed with 
his proficiency ſent him to Padua to complete his ſlu- 
dies. There he met with Tonſtall and W. Latimer, 
by whom he much profited. Upon his return he ſet- 
tled at Queen's College in Oxford ; thence he was ſent 
for to Court, his accompliſhments rendering him very 
acceptable to Henry VIIT. who made him Secretary of 
State, and employed him in matters of high concern. 
Though ſo much immerſed in political affairs he went 
into Orders; in 1514 was admitted Prebendary of Bug- 


brew tongues, as well as the Italian, and in all polite 
literature. His learning procured him the eſteem of 
Linacre, Grocyn, Sir I homas More, and others, at 
home and abroad, particularly of Eraſmus, who was 
greatly pleaſed with his candour and ſweetneſs of 
temper, and wrote more letters (16) to him than al- 
molt to any other correſpondent. He wrote ſeveral 


(16) Extrafty 


: from ſeveral of 
things, as may be ſeen in Wood, among which is a re- — — he 


markable letter to king Henry VIII. written in 1527, ben paſhim in 
wherein he very honeltly gives his opinion of the di- — 7 
vorce (17); and Dr Fiddes obſerves, that Paice always — ps 
uſed a faithful liberty to Cardinal Wolſey, which 
brought him at laſt ro confinement and diſtraction (18). (17) Ach. Ox | 
Beſides the incongruities here in reſpect to Pole, which . I. col. 29 


the reader will pgeadily ſee without the help of a feſcue, 3" 


it is ſomething unaccountable, that no notice is taken of 
any acquaintance or viſit Paice made while he was at 
Venice with our Cardinal: By the ſilence of all who 


(18) Faight's 
Append. p. "Ig 


thorp, in the church of York ; and the fame year Arch- 
deacon of Dorſet. In 1519, be became Dean of St 
Paul's, in the room of Dr Colet, and about that time 
Dean of Exeter (12). Stow, under anno 1521, ſays 
Pope Leo died this year ; whereupon Dr Paice, Dean 
of Paul's, was ſent to Rome to make friends in behalf 
of Cardinal Wolſey for the papacy. But Adrian the 
Sixth was choſen before Dr Paice's arrival. Paice, pro- 
ceeds the Oxford Antiquary, was afterwards ſent am- 
baſſador to Venice, and carried with him Thomas 
Lupſet as his ſecretary ; but during this embaſly 
he fell into the diſpleaſure of Wolſey, for which two 
reaſons are affigned ; firſt, that he had thewed a readi- 
neſs to aſſiſt Charles Duke of Bourbon with money, for 
whom the Cardinal had no great affection. And ſe- 
condly, that he had not forwarded the Cardinal's de- 
ſigns to ſucceed Pope Adrian the Sixth, who died in 
1523. Upon theſe two reaſons he was ſadly diſtreſſed 
by that great man, who ftopped his allowance, and 
almoſt ſtarved him, and purſued him with the utmoſt 
vengeance, fo that it did at length bereave him of his 
ſenſes ; though he had ſome lucid intervals, in which 
he remonflrated to the king againſt his ill uſage (13). 
But the Cardinal was too hard for him (14), and he was 
confined in the Tower [of London] two years. He re- 


make any mention either of Pole or Paice, we are to 

conclude, that the Cardinal took no notice of him 

during his reſidence there. This ſtrangeneſs is, I 

ſay, unaccountable, even if we conſider Paice merely 

as a perſon of diſtinguiſhed learning ; and it becomes 

much more ſo, when we find the Cardinal cultivating 

a particular familiarity with Paice's ſecretary, Lupſet. 

Perhaps in the tickliſh terms Pole ſtood then with Henry, ('9) Eff. 347- 

he might think it too hazardous to cultivate an acquain 1 

tance with his ambaſſador. oy * 
[D} Chriftogber Longolius, famous for eloquence | — 

This learned man kept a correſpondence with Eraſmus, (21) Of theſe 

from whoſe letters we have the following account of there were two 

him; he was born of Dutch parents, at Schoonhove 22 8 who 

in Holland, probably not many years before the Car- Gee ood 

dinal, ſince he was a young man in the year 1518, but another who 

a young man of very extraordinary parts and learning. zdopted big tn 

Eraſmus having then ſeen ſomething he had written, aud manner more 

calls him a youth perfectly made for all good learning, ä 

and eſpecially for eloquence. This, ſays he, if I am pure and 

not miſtaken, is one of thoſe who will ſhortly eclipſe exprefſion. The 

the name of Eraſmus. However, that is a pleaſure to bereſi oy 

me, as the loſs of my name is the gain of the literary — — 

republick (19). He was bred at Louvain (2p), and 


4 & : ry, and lafted 
applying bimſelf to the ſtudy of Cicero, he contrafted about a ceotury, 


figned his two Deanries of St Paul's and Exeter ſome time 
before his death ; to the firft of which, if I am not 
miſtaken, ſucceeded Dr Rich. Sampſon, Biſhap of 
Litchfield and Coventry ; and in the other Reginald 
Pole (15). At laft retiring for his health to Stepney 
he died there, and was buried in the chancel of that 


ſuch a implicit veneration for the Roman orator, that when it expires 
he ſtands among the chiefs of the Ciceronianifts (21), . 
on which account he had a little variance with Eraſmus, (22) Jortia 
between whom and Budeus he drew up a compariſon, 22 * 
in which he gave te preference to the latter. His * letter of Lot 
compariſon turns chiefly upon their ſtile, and in that gvlivs is inſerted 


church in 1532, not being quite fifty years old. Soon int ſome of his remarks are allowed by Mr Jortin to as the pretrieſt 
Ach. Oxon, after an epitaph, conſiſting of twelve verſes, was put not injudicious (22). This letter was wrote from his writings 3 


'tis dated from 


the article Over his grave. Leland's encomium on his return from Rome in the beginning of the year 1519 ; but he came p,,. 29 Jan. 
Tho. Lopst. Venice, contains an elegant and juft character of him. not lorg after to Padua, and lived with our. Cardinal, 1519. 


P O L E. 


Italian Peter Bembo (t), and with Tho. Lupfet an Engliſhman, eminent for eloquence, 
learning, and picty, as any perſon of his country {[E]. Theſe were his maſters, with 


Bayle's Dictiona- 


(23) Epiſt. 799. 
* See his life pre- 
fxed to his letters 
printed at Bail, 
15:8, $vo, 


t The writer of 
bis life, ſays, he 
himſelf claimed 
Mechlin for his 
birth place, 
whence he was 
ent to Paris, at 
vine years old. 
Aſterwards ſtu 
ded the law at 
Valens, and at 
ength was mace 
ik of the city 
ome by Po 
Leo LE ts 
wntings againſt 
2 


(24) Epiſt. 467, 
25) Egiſt. 799. 
4 litt'e before his 
G&ath he made his 
vil. and put it 
into the Cardi- 
M's hands as his 
fi:cator, Life. 
Us ſupra, 

'th} Vita Reg. 
oli, p. 9, 10. 
27) Ath. Oxon, 
Va, I, col, 37. 


whom he conſtantly conver 


part of the world, for his learning, politeneſs, and piety. At the ſame time he grew not 
leſs the darling of his own country, where every one endeavoured to heap favours on him 


and particularly Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, entered and made him Fellow of his lately 
founded college of Corpus-Chriſti in Oxford, on the 14th of February, 1523 (/). 
Padua our nobleman went to Venice, where he continued for ſome time, and then viſited 
ſome other parts of Italy, and in the neighbourhood. Having ſpent five years abroad, he 
was recalled home; but being very deſirous to ſee the jubilee, which was celebrated this 
year at Rome, he took a tour to that city ; and paſſing by the way of Florence, he was 
received honourably, and had preſents made to him there, as well as at other places on the 
road. At Rome likewiſe he was entertained with the ſame reſpe& (m); and after he had 
ſatisfied his curioſity in viſiting the court (), the churches of the Apoſtles, religious hou- 
{cs, and rarities there, he returned to England before the expiration of 1525 (o), and was 
received with great affection and honour by the King and Queen, the Court, and all the 
Nobility, being much careſſed, not only for his learning, but for the ſweetneſs and polite- 
neſs of his manners, being greatly improved in all by his travels. Thus he ſaw every 
thing at Court which could poſſibly create a fondneſs for it; but theſe had no charms for 
his taſte at preſent. Devotion and ſtudy were his ſole delight; and, in order to have a 
full and free enjoyment of thoſe delights, he refolved to retire to his old habitation, among 
the Carthuſians at Shene, having obtained a grant from the King of the apartment which 
Dr Colet, the worthy Dean of St Paul's, had lately built for his own uſe in the ſame exerciſes 
(p). He had paſſed two years with great pleaſure in this retirement, when Henry VIII. began 
to ſtart ſome ſcruples about the lawfulneſs of his marriage to Queen Katharine of Spain, in 
order to a divorce (4). His kinſman foreſeeing the commotions which this incident muſt 
needs occaſion, and that he ſhould not efcape being involved in them, if he ſtay'd in the 
kingdom, reſolved to withdraw, and making uſe of the pretence of completing his ſtudies, 
he obtained his Majeſty's leave to go to Paris. Here carrying ſome learned perſons in his 
train, he paſſed his time in that tranquillity, which is fo much the defire, and is ſo neceſ- 
ſary for ſtudious perſons ; *till the King proſecuting the affair of the divorce, ſent to the 
molt noted univerſities in Europe for their opinion on the illegitimacy of his marriage. On 
this occaſion, Pole was ſent to, and deſired, or rather commanded, to concur with the King's 
agents for procuring the ſuſcriptions and ſeal of the univerſity of Paris, and other uni- 
verſities in France. This threw him into ſome perplexity for a while, but at length 
he reſolved to leave the negotiation wholly to thoſe who were joined with him in the com- 
miſſion, and to excuſe himſelf to the King, as unfic for the employ, ſince the courſe of his 
{tudies had lain another way. But Henry, whoſe temper knew not how to brook the leaſt 
incompliance with his humour, was ſo much diſpleaſed, that when his kinſman return- 
ed home, not long after, he was adviſed by all means, for the preventing of further 
miſchief, to clear himſelf of all diſloyalty, and appeaſe his Majeſty's anger. Having by 


this means averted the ſtorm for the preſent, he retired to his former habication at Shene, 


where he proſecuted his fludies and devotions, and undiſturbed for the ſpace of two years. 
In the mean time Henry perceiving the court of Rome's reſolved intentions to baffle his 
proceedings carried on under their authority againſt Katharine, kindled into a reſolution to 
ſhake off the yoke of that aſſumed authority, and to rely wholly on his own ſubjects. 
In order to effectuate this ſo extraordinary a change, it became adviſcable to ſound the 


minds 


in a letter to whom Eraſmus laments his death (23), 


which happened, in 1522, at 34 years of age. He had 
affected, in his life-time, to paſs for a Frenchman, 


and thence removed to Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge 
(28) ; after ſome time he went to Paris, and returning 


and they have told us, that he became the delight of that 7 


and ſome other places pretended a right to his birth ; 
but Eraſmus claims him for his countryman, a Dutch- 
man, and an honour to that nation. The French ci- 
ties, ſays he, claim Longolius from us; Mecblin alſo pre- 
tends to him +, but he is truly a pure Dutch · man, deſcen- 
ded from a Dutch father in a celebrated town of Hol- 
land, called, from it's beautiful gardens, Schoonhove ; 
and to put an end to all diſputes about it, be it known, 


that I had this account from his uncle Peter Longolius, 


a perſon of diſtinguiſhed learning. I think we ought 
not to ſuffer Holland to be deprived of this honour ; 
and it adds to the glory of Longolius, that being born 
in ſuch a country he became ſo great a man (24). 
Eraſmus alſo ſpeaks of ſome commentaries of Longolius, 
which he ſuppoſes might be in the hands of the Cardi- 
nal, whom he ſollicits to publiſh them as a work that 
would be very acceptable to all the lovers of tearn- 
ing (25). Bacatellus tells us, that he died in the houſe 
of the Cardinal, who alſo wrote an account of his life, 
which was printed with his works (26). 
[EI Tho. Lapſet, c.] This learned perſon de- 
ſerves a place-here. He was the ſon of Will. Lupſet, 
citizen and goldſmith of London, and was born there, 
in the pariſh of St Mildred, Breadſtreet. While a boy 
he was taken into the care and protection of Dr Colet, 
and educated in his ſchool, under Will. Lilye (27), 
VOL. V. No. 283. 


about 1519, ſettled in Corpus-Chriſti-College in Ox- 
ford, and ſucceeded John Clement in Cardinal Wolſey's 
rhetorick lecture, which he read both in Greek and Latin 
(29), June19,1521,he commenced A.M. ſoon after which 
he went ſecretary to Paice in his embaſly to Venice. He 
was at Padua in 1523, with Reg. Pole, and coming 
back to England was ſoon after ſent again at the ear- 
neſt requeſt of Cardinal Wolſey to Paris, as tutor to 
Tho. Winter, where they were both maintained at 
Wolſey's expence. He wrote ſeveral books, liſt of 
which may be ſeen in Wood and Pits ; among theſe 
are ſome letters to Lee, Archbiſhop of York, in f 
of Eraſmus (30), by whoſe advice he quitted betimes 
the ſtudy of the ſcholaſtick writers, and ſold thoſe pra- 
ters to buy Greek claſſics (31). He was in orders (32), 
but obtained only a Prebend in the church of Sali , 
two years before his death, which happened 27 Dec. 
1532 aged thirty-ſix, leaving a widow, who was bu- 
ried in 1545, near him in the church of St Alphage, 
within Cripptegate, London, afterwards tranſlated to 
that now called St Alphage by Sion College: He aſ- 
fiſted Linacre and More, in revifing and correcting 
their works at the preſs ; and Sir Thomas makes very 
honourable mention of him. 


(32) This appears by his Sermones ad Clerum, printed moſtly at | 
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UFJ The 


[) Ath. Oxon. 
From % farm. 


(*) John-Mat- 
thew Gibertus, 
Biſhop of Vero- 
na, was his 
friend in procu- 
ring theſe favours 
for him, Vita 
Reg, Poli, p. 
10% 11. 


(=) Ath. Oxon. 
col. 115. bot the 
writer of his life 
p. 11. fays, be 
was never at t 

Court of Clement 
VII. who was 

then Pope, and 
made but a ſhort 
ftay at Rome. 


{p) See the doc- 
tor's article, 


(g) Viz. in the 
year 1 58. Sal- 
mon s Chrons 
Hiſt. under that 
yours. 


(28) Caius in 
Hiſt, Cantab. p. 
59. 


(29) The uni- 
verſity, in a let» 
ter of thanks to 


(31) Eraſmi E- 
piſt, 112. to 
More. 
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of his Life, who 


repreſents the 


favourite, attri- 
butes this ſudden 


change to the 


particular Provi- 


dence of God. 


Vita Rag. Poli, 


p. 15. 


(5 Id. P- 16. 


t) Of theſe we 

ve the name: 
of Tryphon Ga- 
brielus 3 Antoni» 


nus Pafſerus, 


ſurnamed Genua; 
Bonamicus Baſſi- 
anus, mentioned 
in Vita Poli, p · 


17. otherwiſe, 


whatever merit 
they bad ſeems 
to have been long 


buried in obli- 
vian's grave. 


The reſt, who 


have ſurvived 
that fate, are 
mentioned 


4310 Burnet's 


Hiſt. of the Re- 


formation, p. 
109. 4th edit. 


(33) Thuanus, 


lib. iii. p · 99. 


(33) Some of Sa- 
Gulet 's letters to 


Longolius, are 


printed with t hoſe 
of the latter, «di 
ſupro, Eraſmus 
in Epiſt. 1170. 
names him with 
Bembo and Julius 
Pflug, as three of 


pliſu ments; he 
was man of pie - 
ty, probity, and 


p O L E. 


minds of the chief in the nation, how they ſtood affected towards it. Tbis poli- 
ick ſtep brought new troubles upon Pole. He was now univerſally eſtee for his 
— and piety, and was beſides of the royal blood. It was obſerved therefore, that 


his conſent would be of great ſervice as an example to the reſt, Actordingly no means 


were left untried to win him over. Among other arguments made 'uſe of to that pur- 
pole, his friends and near relations put him in ſure hopes, that if he would clearly 
ſhew his willingneſs to pleaſe the King, and give his free confent in the matter of the 
divorce, he ſhould have the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter, or Archbiſhop of York; con- 
ferred on him, the firſt, if not the laſt, being then void. It was further alſo urged, 
that the preſervation or ſubverſion of his family depended, probably, upon his con- 
duct at this critical juncture. Thus irreſiſtibly preſſed on every ſide, he yielded at length 
to the occaſion, and repaired to the King, with a deſign to give him ſatisfaction; 
but his conſcience checking him the moment he was about to ſpeak, he was not able to 
utter a word, The extremity inſpired him with courage (7), and quitting his former purpoſe 
he ſpoke his mind to the King, which being ſuch as was not pleaſing nor expected now from 


him, Henry, with a countenance brim full of anger, put his hand, ſometimes to his poniard 


hanging at his girdle with an intention to kill him, but was overcome with the ſimplicity, 
humility, and ſubmiſſion of his kinſman's addreſs, and diſmiſſed him in tolerable temper, 
without urging the point any more. Pole, however, being apprehenſive that further dan- 
ger would inevitably accrue to him, if he continued in England, laid hold of this oppor- 
tunity, of the King's pacific diſpoſition, to apply to him, by ſome friends, for leave to 
withdraw, under pretence of a farther improvement in the univerſities abroad, which he 
obtained; and his Majeſty was ſo far ſatisfied at preſent, that he continued his penſion for 


ſome time (5)[F]. 


The firſt place he went to was Avignon, in the province of Narbon 
in France, which then flouriſhed in the ſtudies of the liberal arts and ſciences. 


The town 


was under the Pope's juriſdiction, and our author continued there unmoleſted for the ſpace 
of a year ; but finding the air not to agree with his conſtitution, he left it and went to Pa- 
dua, where he before had experienced a better air, beſides good company, and the love of 


learned men (2) | G]. 


In this beloved Univerſity he fixed his reſidence a ſecond time, ma- 


king excurſions now and then for diverſion to Venice, With regard to ſtudy, Divinity 
had now his principal attention, yet not ſo as to exclude the inferior ſciences. At the 
ſame time Learning and Religion went hand in hand; nature had given him a ſtrong turn 
to that kind of devotion which is characteriſtically diſtinguiſhed in the Roman Church by 


the name of piety. There was one Mark, a Monk, faid to be a perſon of great learning, 
and greater piety, who then taught Theology ; with this maſter Pole was — 
delighted, and attended his lectures aſſiduouſly. 


[F] The King was ſatisfied for the preſent, &C.] 
Biſhop Burnet gives the following reaſon for this in- 
ſtance of his Majeſty's good will to Pole at this time. 
Having related that an inſtrument acknowledging the 
King's ſupremacy paſſed the Convocation in 1531, be- 
ing boned by nine biſhops, and ſixty two abbots and 
priors, and the major part of the lower houſe of Con- 
vocation, he obſerves, that Pole was very probably of 
this number, for in his book to the king, be ſays, he 
was then in England ; and adds, that the king would 
not accept of the ſum offered by the clergy, unleſs 
they would acknowledge him ſupreme head. He be- 
ing then, continues our hiſtorian, of the lower houſe 
of Convocation ; and it is not likely the king would 
have continued the penſion and church preferments, if 
he had refuſed to fign that petition and ſubmiſſion (31). 
However, in juſtice to Pole it muſt not be omitted, 
that the acknowledgement then made of the King's ſu- 
premacy was ſubſcribed with this reſerve, in as far as 
it was agreeable to the law of Chrift ; ſo we find that 
Fiſher Biſhop of Rocheſter was one of the nine Biſhops 
that figned it, and the King, it ſeems, was pleaſed that 
it paſſed any how. 

[6] He obtained the love of many learned men.] 
Among theſe are mentioned Lampridius of Cremona, 
and Jacobus Sadoletus, This laſt was a native of Mo- 
dena, a moſt polite writer both in verſe and proſe (32). 
Eraſmus ſpeaks with rapture of his ſtile, — prefers it 
to his own in theſe terms. R P. Sadoleti librum in de- 
liciis habeo : verum illius aureum difionis flumen confs- 
derans, wideo quem meus rivus fit & turbidus & exilis. 
Poſtbac ad hoc exemplar meum quoque flylum conabor at- 
temperare (33). He was firſt fab iſhop of Carpen- 
tras, and afterwards raiſed to the Purple at the ſame 
time with Pole, and both are reckoned with Contare- 
nus, as well diſpoſed to ſome reformation, by Secken- 
dorf®, who hath collected ſome things which ſhew the 


moderation ; af= chriſtian temper of Sadolet. For inſtance, being ſent 


fable and good I egate t 
natured, Jortin's 4 
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vignon, in 1539, with orders to, ex- 
tinguiſh hereſy, together with a power to puniſh the 
guilty, he wrote to Cardinal Farneſe, that he was em- 


* Hi. Lutheran Ployed day and night to prevent their increaſe ; but 


mn Prazlogo, , fays, that he ſhould not eafily make uſe of this power 


In the ſame diſpoſition he admitted into 
an 


to puniſh them, fince the truth itſelf, and chriſtian 
mildneſs, were ſtronger arguments to bring them to a con · 
feſſion of their errors, which would then alſo proceed as is 
ought from the heart, and not from the mouth only. In 
another letter to the ſame Cardinal, he blames the Pope 
for perſecuting the Lutherans, whilft he granted new privi- 
leges daily to the Jewsin the province ——— 34). He 
was a great favourer of Melancthon and Bucep (35), and 
ſpeaks with more moderation and candour, than Luther 

oes of the unfortunate death of Zuinglius and Oecolam- 
padius (36). He died at Rome in 1547, aged 70 (37); 
yet not without ſome ſuſpicion of being poiſoned (38). 

Bendict Lampridius, the other friend of Pole juſt 
mentioned, was a celebrated poet, he went to Rome 
with John Laſcaris, and there taught Greek and La- 
tin. After the death of Pope Leo X. he went to Pa- 
dua in 1521, and taught the youth of that univerſity ; 
but, as is ſaid, with a greater regard to his intereſt chan 
to his reputation. He was called from Padua to Man- 
tua, by Frederick Gonzago, to be tutor to the Prince 
his ſon. 
that he could never ſpeak in publick. There are in 
print ſeveral of his epigrams and lyric poems, both in 
Greek and Latin, which are printed ſeparately, and 
are reckoned among the deliciz of the Italian poets. 
His odes are grave and learned. In them he aims at 
imitating Pindar, but he had not force enough to reach 
the high flights of that poet (39). 

Our Cardinal alſo took into his family Ludovicus 
Bacatelli, then a ſtudent at Padua, who lived with him 
*till his death, and wrote his life in Italian, which was 
afterwards tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed under 
this title, Vita Reginaldi Poli, S. R. E. Cardinalis, & 
Cantuarienſis Archiepiſcopi, Italici conſcripta a Lu- 
dovico Bacatello Archiepiſcopo Raguſino [Raguſa] ip- 
ſius familiari. Latine reddita ab Andrea Dudithio 
Epiſcopo Tinienſi“, Venet. 1563. 4to. It was reprint- 
ed at London in 1690, with the ſame title, to which 
is added, Jutta exemplar Venetiis excuſum, Anno 
MDLXIII. And an Epiſtle to the Reader is prefixed, 
where the anonymous editor ſays, it was written by a 
bigotted Papiſt, who hath thrown ſeveral cal:: mnies upon 
our firſt Reformers, and beſmear'd his hiſtory with lies. 

| LH] Sampſon, 


It is obſerved of him, that he was fo baſhful, 


(34) 14, lib. wi, 
p. 444 See allo 
Thuani Hift, lib. 
vi. p · 189. 

(35) Seckendorf 
lib. i. p. 43, and 
Supplem. liv, 
(36) See Epiſt. 
1220. in Sadoleti 
Epi, Colon. 
1564. Jvo. 

N. B. Zuinglios 
was ſlain n the 
wats, it being the 
cuſtom in his 
country for the 
head miniſters of 
a pariſh to take 
arms with their 
countrymen. 


(37) Thuanus, 
lib, iti. p. 99. 
(38) Boiſſard. 
(39) Paul Jo- 
vius's Elog. c. 9. 
Baillet Jugemeat 
des Savans (ur les 
Puetes Modernes, 
Tom. IV. P. i. 
p. 154, 165. 6. 
1269. edit. Am- 
ſterd. 1725. 

® j. e. Knia in 
Croatia. See hu 
Life in Du Pin, 
B. E. xv. p. 195 
This Andrew af- 
terwards renoun- 
ced his religion, 
became a Prote- 
ſt ant and a Socty 
nian, and dyi 

at Wentzlaw in 
Silefia, in. Feb. 
589, was 
there, Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. I. 


col. 123 · 


(40) Knight's 
Lite of Eratmus, 
p. 43+ 


(41) Ath. Oxon. 
Vel. I. col. 135, 


(42) Knight, 


(43) Burnet's 
Retormation, 


that he was ex- 
empied out of 
the general par- 
dn, only for 
ſendingſome alms 
to one Abel, in 


0 The tempora- 
talities were giv- 
en to him 4 [u- 
ly this year, 

Pat. 28. Hen, 
vIn. p. 2. 


(44) Kaight, 


* 
* 
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an intimate familiarity Co/mo Sberius, Biſhop of Fano, a city in Umbria, in whom, tho? 
young, he found an eminent knowledge in ſeveral branches of literature, joined to a ſingu- 


lar honeſty in manners and converſation, and an ardent deſire of piety. 


Nobleman became 
elected into the college of Cardinals 


t Venice alſo our 
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acquainted with the famous Gaſpar Contarenus, who afterwards was 
, as likewiſe he did with Peter Caraffa, Biſhop of 


Theate, who about that time had founded a new religious order at Venice, called Thea- 


tines, but became afterwards the turbulent Pope Paul IV, and an enemy to Pole. 


Seve- 


ral other perſons of the firſt reputation in the republick of letters, are ranked among his 


acquaintance. 
called Aloifius Priuli. 


But above all, there was none fo familiar with him as a noble Venetian, 
He was a perſon of fingular worth and integrity, and friendſhip 


was now begun between them which ended not but with the death of Pole (u). Thus the 
days paſſed very agreeably in Italy, but freſh troubles were brewing in England. Henry 


the papal yoke, and aſſert his right to the Supremacy, with the title of Supreme Head of 


the Chureh. To this end he had 


procured a book to be written in defence of that title by 


Dr Richard Sampſon, (w) Biſhop of Chicheſter [H], and obſerving the high eſteem in 
which Pole was held, both at home and abroad, he was not a little defirous to have it con- 


firmed by his kinſman. 


He therefore diſpatched a courier with Dr Sampſon's book, and 
a letter, requiring his opinion upon the matter. 


No body was better acquainted with the 


King's violent temper in general than Pole; the fate of Sir Thomas More and Biſhop 
Fiſher particularly had alſo reached his ears; and ſeeing the method practiſed in order to 


bring 


them over to acknowledge the new title, he 


perſwaded himſelf that the like 


means were deſigned to bring on the like concluſion ; and that the preſent application was 


a ſnare laid purpoſely 


for deferring his anſwer ; and when he found no delays could prevail any longer, ta- 
king courage from the ſecurity of the Pope's proteftion, he not only diſapproved the 
King's divorce, and ſeparation from the Apoſtolick See, in anſwer for the preſent, 
but ſhortly after drew up his piece pro Unitate Ecclefiaſtica*, and fent it to King — 1 
Henry. This confidence was a notorious proof of his zeal and attachment to the ſee of of the Rei 
Rome. Beſides uſing very rude and indecent language to Biſhop Sampſon, he not only . 


ted the Emperor to revenge the injury done to his aunt, the divorced Queen, with many 


ſharp reflections [I]. 


Henry was much diſpleaſed with this conduct, and knowin 


g that 


the book could not long lie concealed in Italy, though Pole had promiſed not to publiſh 
it, ſends for our author to come to England, that he might explain ſome paſſages of it to Henry VIII. fub 
him. But Pole, well aware that it was made treaſon there to deny his Majeſty's Suprema- 
cy, Which was the principal ſcope of his book, choſe not to obey the call, but defired the 
King, as being now freed from her who had been the occaſion of all this, to take hold 
of the preſent occaſion, and redintegrate himſelf with the Pope, and accept the council now that 
ſummaned, whereby he might have the honour of being the cauſe of the reformation of month, fays Ba- 
the Church in doctrine and manners, aſſuring him, that otherwiſe he would be in great 


This was the language of a ſuperior. 


It was manifeſt from what fountain he 


now drew, and the King therefore reſolved to keep meaſures with him no longer, accord- 
ivgly his penſion was withdrawn, he was ſtripped of all his dignities in England, and an 
act of attainder of high treaſon paſſed againſt him. But he was abundantly compenſated 


for theſe loſſes and ſufferings by the bounty of the Pope and the Emperor. 


He had been 


(s) Idid. p · 18. 
Sec more of this 
Venetian bereaf- 
had not only divorced Katherine, but married Anne Boleyn, and reſolved to throw off *. 


(w) The title of 
Sampſon's book 

was, Oratio Her- 
tatoria ad Obedi- 
entiam Regis con- 


tra Papam. 


to nſher him to the block. He therefore contrived ſome excuſes * Burnet fays, 


is piece was 
more eſtee med for 
the high quality 


of the author, 


preſſed the King earneſtly to return to the obedience he owed to that fee (x), but exci- (x) He wrote al- 


ſo to Tonftall, 
Biſhop of Dur- 


ham, to incline 


the King to it. 


Herbert's Life of 


anno 1535. 


Stry pes Life of 
Archbiſhop Par- 
ker, B. I. ch. x. 


catellus, p. 23+ 


but we are told 
by another wri- 
ter, that he was 
made Cardinal- 
Deacan of Nereus 
and Achilles, De- 
cember 20, 1536. 
Ciacon, Vit. Pon- 


created a Cardinal [X] in January preceding (y ), by the title of S. Nereus and Achilleus, — — 


[H] Sampſon, Biſhop of Chichefler.] Sampſon was 


firſt of Clement's Hoſtel, and then of Trinity Hall, in 


Cambridge. where he became acquainted with Eraſ- 
mus; and meeting with him afterwards at Tournay, 
uſed his utmoit endeavours to procure him a prebend 
in that church, of which, Wolſey was then Biſhop, 
had Sampſon in his retinue 40), who became trea- 
ſurer of the church of Saliſbury (4;), Dean of the 
royal chapel of St Stephen's, and chaplain to the 
King. Being neglected by Wolſey, he wrote him an 
expoſtulating letter for preferment, which did not ſuc- 
ceed, the Cardinal ever bearing hard upon thoſe that 
would not run the lengths he would have them (42). 
However, he entirely complied with all the King's 
proceedings (43), which he extolled in a dedication to 
his Majeſty of a commentary publiſhed by him on the 
firſt fifty pfalms ; running into a ſevere invective 
againſt the Biſhops of Rome, and the corruptions and 
uſurpations favoured by that, ſee. So that in 1536, 
he was raiſed to the Biſhoprick of Chicheſter “, and 
tranſlated to Lichfield in 1543; was of the Privy 
Council, and ſent abroad on embaſſies (44). 

[1] With many ſharp refleftions) He compared 
the King to Nebuchadnezzar; and indeed, the inde- 
cencies of his expreſſions againſt the King, not to men- 
tion the ſcurrilous language he beſtows on Sampſon, 
whoſe book he undertakes to anſwer, are ſuch, that 
it appears how much the Italian air had changed him. 
Thus far Biſhop Burnet, who however allows, that 


then 


Sampſon had reflected ſeverely upon Pole. His old 
friend Tonſtal, Biſhop of Durham, ſent him a ſevere 
letter in anſwer to his book; in which he reproved his 
bitterneſs, and adviſed him to burn it. He alſoin a ſermon 
preached at St Paul's, in his grave way, ſet forth Pole's 
unnatural ingratitude (45). 

[X] He was created a Cardinal.) We have the 
following particulars, relating to Pole's conduct on this 
occaſion, from Bacatelli, who tells us, that Contare- 
nus, who was made a Cardinal a little before, being 
conſulted by the Pope, [Paul III.] about the beſt means 
for reftoring ecclefiaſtical diſcipline, adviſed his Holi- 
neſs to call to his aſſiſtance, Sadolet, Caraffa, Corteſius, 
Abbot of St George ; Gibert, Biſhop of Verona ; 
Tregoſius, Archbiſhop of Salerno; and Pole. That 
theſe learned perſons drew up a method for the purpoſe, 
which is extant in the books of the councils, being una- 
nimouſly approved, but could not then be carrried into 
execution. However, it being Chriſtmas feſtival, the 
Pope refolved upon a creation of Cardinals, and thought 
of Pole ® among others, who was particularly 1 
by Contarenus 1, and the Emperor's Miniſters, as 
being the propereſt perſon to reduce England, to the 
Roman pale. In ſhort, all were pleaſed but Pole him- 
ſelf, who both begged and prayed it might not be 
done, ar leaft not at preſent ; ſo that the Pope, promi- 
ſed to defer it. But that going to the college of Car- 
dinals, to create the others without Pole, he had no 
ſooner taken the chair, than ſuddenly 2 


(45) Burnet. 


* He had been 
taken into the 
palace and lodged 
there, being 
bighly recom- 
mended by Cons 
tarenus to the 
Pope, who found 
him to be entire- 
ly devoted to the 
Roman ſee. Vita 
Poli. 

+ Some ſay be 
Was recommen- 
ded by Bembo. 
Godwin ds Pra- 
ſuitd, 
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(=) Weed; but then of St Mary in Coſmedin, and at length of St Priſca ( by 
with regard to . ihe . , 
this laſt title. from The Pope with the character ot Nuncio, to 


what — England, he might hold a rr 
nenher Bone, them ſtedfaft in che faith of that Church. At Faris be was reerived by the King veiy bd. 
——— B. nourably, but did not ſtay long there; for Henry being informed u it, ſent to demand 
catelli, make aoy him of the French monarch (L, which being notified to him bythat Prince, he removed 
wait , to Cambray, and put himſelf under the protection of that Biſhep> Yet neither was this a 


Caraffa received of ſafety for him, by reaſon of the war then between Frante and the Empire, in which 
COON was engaged, fo that the Engliſh foldiers were continually harraſſing thoſe 


Poli, p. 3. The Nuncio was therefore very deſirous to leave the place, and the more tor this reaſon, 

that he now heard of his being proclaimed a traitor in England, and a price ſet upon his 
(aa) Vis. quin- head (aa). During this perplexity Cardinal Erardus d Marcbia, Biſhop of Liege, inviting 
tuaginta mil® him thither, he immediately poſted from Cambray, and was received as a brother, and 


mum, 6fry thou- moſt liberally entertained by that Cardinal. Here he continued fix months, waiting *till 

MIC all things ſhould be amended in England, according to the deſire of France and the Empe- 

tor; but theſe expectations proving vain, our Nuncio found himſelf (till in danger of be- 

ing delivered up to Henry VIII. hereupon he left Leige, and by the Pope's command re- 

turned through Germany to Rome, where he was very graciouſly received z and not long 

after attended his Holineſs to Nice, in the Province ot Narbonne in France, to affiſt in 

making a © x between the Emperor and that King, which he did all that lay in his 

power to effect, and the former gave orders that his miniſter there ſhould pay all imagina- 

ble reſpects to him. Afterwards he was employed by the Pontiff to theſe two Princes, and 

ſome others, to perſwade them to enter into a league againſt England, in order to reſtore 

it to the ancient religion, cleanſe it of hereſy, and relieve the deyotees to the Apoſtolick 

See, then in a sda an oaning condition, a thing of greater neceſſity and merit, than 

to war againſt the Turk. To diſpatch this embaſſy with quickneſs, and to avoid the toils 

6% Ibid, From of Henry VIII. our Cardinal went incognito, and with very few attendants, firſt to the 

p. 25 top. 29, Emperor, then at Toledo in Spain, and in the deſign to proceed from thence to France (+5). 

64 ik. 26 But this ject being counterwarked by Henry (cc), the Cardinal met with a cool re- 

ceptian from his Imperial Majeſty z whereupon he returned by the ſame road ta Avignon, 

where he acquainted the Pope with his ill ſucceſs, and receiving a letter from his Holineſs 

to continue in thoſe parts, he took this opportunity of making a viſit at Carpentras, to 

his acquaintance and beloved friend Cardinal Jacob Sadolet, with whom he ſpent fix 

months much to his ſatisfact ion, and in the utmoſt ſafety, this place as well as Avignon, be- 

ing under the Pope's juriſdiction ; and being recalled hence, and ſent by the Pope to Ve- 

rona, he found much friendſhip and hoſpitality from John Matthew Gibert, Biſhop of 

that place. At length his Holineſs confidermg how to reward his ſervices, ſent him Le- 

te to Viterbo, an eaſy employ, and near the city, where he might reſide entirely 

| afe, and out of the reach of his enemies. In this poſt he ſtill maintained his character for 

(44) See more Piety and learning, and particularly obtained the love of the people, by his moderation to- 

of this hereafter. wards Proteſtants, for which, however, he was charged by the bigots with favouring hereſy 

(44). Our Legate continued at Viterbo 'till 1543, when the Pope having called the Coun- 

Canes ad cil of Trent, appointed him, together with the Cardinal of Paris, and Cardinal John Me- 

ns — rone, his three Legates there, but as the council could not then aſſemble, by reatun of the 

— wars which aroſe in Germany, and other Chriſtian countries, Pole returned to Viterbo, 

the firit by the between which place and Rome he paſſed his time, following his ſtudies in great repoſe 
name of Julius . . * Kr — a a ** 

in. and the and tranquillity, 'till the Pontiff reſolving not to have his views in calling a council de- 

other by his own feated, iſſued a ſecond citation for holding it at the ſame place, and appointed Pole 

II. Sleidan & Cia- again, but with two different Cardinals, his Legates there (ee). Accordingly he attended 

Ay in that council, as long as he was able (ff), but the bad ſtate of the air bringing a danger- 

ous catarrh upon him, he obtained leave to go to Padua for the benefit of advice, and a 

(ff 2.1. ſl better air; after a while the council alſo was removed to Bononia on the fame account. 

ted the German About which time our Cardinal having recovered his health returned to Rome, and was 

— — ub. received very graciouſly, as uſual, by the Pope, who made him his chief counſellor in 

Burner, ubi fupr- matters relating to Kings and ſovereign Princes, and particularly when it was concluded 

Fand to make a defence in writing Cardinal Pole was the penman (gg). Thus, for inſtance, 

Gcation. when the Pope's power to remove the council was conteſted by the Emperor's Ambaſſador, 

(ze) Vit. Poli; Pole drew up a vindication of that proceeding, and when the Emperor ſet forth the 


7. 33. Interim, the ſame Cardinal was employed to anſwer it [M]. This was in 3 
ope 


for a barber, and at the ſame time orders him to go to brothers, Arthur and Jeftrey, were both arraigned, in 
Pole, and let him know that it was bis pleaſure, he 1562, for a conſpiracy againſt Queen Elizabeth (48). 


(46) Vita Poli, his head to the razor like a lamb under the ſhearer's 

hands (46). s (47) Godwin de Prazfulib. from Sleidan, who fays his mother, 
1 E VIII. demanded him of the French King.) the Counteſs of Saliſbury, was 70 years of age when the ſuffered, 
* is — 


, Wr viz. in the 33d of Hen, VIII. having been concemaed by the 
that on his arrival in France, he ſent letters to Parlament ia the 31f, anno 1540 ; but Sa mon has placed 


| his friends in England to ſtir up a rebellion there, which her execution 1541, and ſays, ſhe was thought tov near reſa ed 
» Seeremark being diſcovered to the King by his younger brother to the Houle of York, The Cardiasl coofoled himſelf for this 
LA.. Alfred *, proved fatal to his mother, and to his eldeſt loſs, with the canfidence of their dy'ng martyrs, Vita Poli p. 38. 


* or 


mind, he called one of his bed - chamber, and ſends him brother the Lord Montague (47). Pole's two other 22 
Burnet's Hiſt. of 
— 
ſhould not refuſe the offered dignity. That Pole was [] He wrote an anſwer to the Interim.) This fa- Vol. Il. f. 5. 


much troubled at it, but at length ſubmitted, giving mous decree, contained a ſcheme for an accommodation, ah edition 


#. 


the name of Julius the third [N J. This 


of Rome being ſoon afterwards much diſturbed by 
of Italy, Pole retired, with the Pope's leave, to a monaſtery of the Benedictines called Maga- 


ral Qt h | They thereupon joined with the of Cardinal 
John Maria de Monte, Biſhop of Paletrina, who by that means being 


Rho 


pled delicacy (5) diſguſted ſe- 


| Pope, took 
March 30, 4550 ; and the 
the wars ia France, and on the borders 


Zune, ſituated near the lake of Benacus in the territory of Verona. Ia this pleaſant reticement 


he continued *cill the death of Edward VI. July 1553. But on the acceſſion of Queen 


Mary it 


was determined by the court of Rome, that Pole ſhould be ſent Legate into Eogland, as the 


fitteſt inſtrument, on all accounts, to effect the reduction of the ki 
to the Pope [O]. The undertaking, however, required ſome conſideration. 


or a truce to he obſerved between Papiſts : but gave great 

offence to both ſides, each thinking too much to be 

conceded to the other. The tenor of it was in general 

very favourable to the Romiſh doctrines, ſomewhat 

ſoftened, diſguſed, and palliated. The only conceſ- 

fions to the Proteſtants, were the uſe of the cup in the 

euchariſt, and of marfiage to the clergy ; and even 

theſe were only conditional and temporary, and to 

continoe *till a general council ſhould decide a- 

bout it. 

[N} Pole refuſed the election, and De Monte was choſen 

Pape.) There were three parties in the conclave, the 

French, the Emperor, and Cardinal Farneſe. This 

lat joining with the Emperor, unanimouſly choſe 

Pole. The majority of votes was undeniable, but the 

French objected that ſome of their party were not 

arrived by reaſon of the diſtance, and complained that 

the election was hurried. This party was joined by 

Caraffa, who hoping if Pole was ſet afide, to be cho- 

ſen himſelf; not only backed their arguments but began 

to load Pole with calumnies, ohjecting that he lay under 

a ſuſpicion both of hereſy and incontinency. In fup- 

port of which, he alledged that in Germany at the 

council of Trent, he was familiar with the Lutherans, 

(% This was a and that bis familiarity with Tremellius {49) confirmed 
learned Jew, the ſuſpicion, which was further aſcertained by his 
who had b*""  Leeping Flaminius a ſuſpected Lutheran among his do- 
C:rlinal's houſe, meſtics for ſome time, and then enriching bim with 
are was known ſome eccleſiaſtical dignities. That he had ſpared ſeve- 

w incline to Lu- ral hereticks at Viterbo (50), puniſhing but few in 
_— aj any moderate way, and none at all with death. Nei- 
wes 3 ther was that gravity of countenance which he wore, ſo 
Vol, I. under far removed from the ſuſpicion of luxury, but that many 
this year, perſons thought the young Nun which he maintained at 
his own expence, was really the fruit of his own loins. 

(1) Mavy who Jo conclude, he wondered what they meant by run- 

e ee ning with ſo much hurry to chuſe a foreigner, as if 
„ Germany, uf: 4 Italy, could not produce any who were worthy of the 

w Hey ſore time Pontificare, ſo that they were under a neceſſity of ſending 
„ on to Britain; and to what end, continues he, viz. T hat 
_=_ wt er Cæſar, whoſe creature Pole was known to be, might plun 
voty ira, bid. der Rome a ſecond time (51). Pole effeQually defended 
; himſelf againſt theſe calumnies ; with regard to the firit, 
appealing to all that he had done and ſuffered for the 
dignity of the Roman Church, and the Catholic doc- 
trines. Secondly, as to his conduct at Viterbo, it 
was obſervable, that he had lived ſo as to preſerve the 
peace, without the neceſſity of having much recourſe to 
any puniſhment, much leſs to extremity. And third- 
ly, with reſpect to the young nun, he made it appear 

that ſhe was the daughter of an Engliſh woman; who . 
dying at Rome, he had placed the girl in a nunnery, to 
| fave her from falling into a wicked courſe of life; 
that for a proviſion, befides the ſmall matter that was 
left by her mother, he had depoſited a hundred aurei in 
Fidei Monte. as it is called. Upon the whole, his an- 
iwer was fo clear and ſatisfactory, that his party grew 
warmer in his behalf; and immediately proceeding to 
confirm their election by a ſecond ſcrutiny, they went 
thence to Pole's apartment, and finding he was gone to 
bed (for it was now late at night) they ſpoke to Priuli, 
who was then in waiting as gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, to awake his maſter; and acquaint him 
that they were come to adore him, and fo to bring 
the matter to a final iſſue; Priuli performed the 
requeſt with much joy, but Pole received it in a 
«:iferent temper; he was very angry with his 
:r1end, and drove the Cardinals away, telling them, 
that he would not have a thing which was to be 


ferred rather than deſired, to be carried on.tumu!- 
VOL. V No. 283. 


* 


baptized in the 


(£1) Codwin, 
vb! ſupra, from 
Pirker and Cia- 


clus, 


ngdom to their obedience 


tuouſly and raſhly, but decently and orderly. That 
the night was not a proper time, God was a God of 
light and not of darkeneſs. and therefore it ought to be 
deforred *till day came. The Italians attribating this 
coldneſs to à ſtupid meanneſi of ſpiria, deſpiſed him 
for it, and ſhrinking all from him, after ſome in- 
trigues choſe the Cardinal De Monte (52), as above- 
mentioned ; who, as Burnet obſerves, gave a 
omen of what advancements he intended to 
when he gave his own hat ing to the cuſtom 
the Popes, who beſtow their hats they go out 
of the conclave, on a boy wo wis bis monkey was then only 
and being aſked what be ſaw in him to im a years old, 
Cardinal, he — as much as the Cardinals had — 
ſeen in himſelf to make him Pope (53). But it is com- 
monly ſaid, that the ſecret of his ———— En. 
unnatural affe&ion to him. So ſays Barnet (54), whilſt 
others aſcribe it to his money (55). However that Le 
he certainly carried it very friendly to Pole, during 
his Pautificate, and on his election when Pole came 
among the other Cardinals to kiſs his feet as uſual, be 
roſe and embraced him in a moſt friend! 
not without tears of joy, and frequently 
„ IPIED promotion to dur CardinaPs (56) vus pal, 
refuſing it (56). | ls 
O] Lu, determined to ſend him Legate to England |} hy 
ere is ſome variations in the accounts of this matter. 
Godwin tells us, that as ſoon as the news of Edward's 
death and the ſucceſſion of Queen Mary reached Pole's 
ears, he left his retirement and repaired to Rome in 
the view of procuring a legation for ; where 
knowing that he was beloved by Mary, he conceived 
t hopes, either ro obtain the kingdom by marryi 

| ay or at leaſt ſome of the higheſt poſts in it by — 
favour ; in ſupport of this account, it is obſerved, that 
Mary was educated by the Cardinal's mother Margaret, 
while he was a young man ; that this appointment was 
ordered by Katherine, mother to Mary, in the view 
of marrying her to one of Margaret's children, that fo 
her right to the crowa (Margaret being niece to Edward 
IV.) might be ſtrengthened by this alliance, in caſe 
Henry ſhould die without male iſſue. Nor was Pole 
deceived in his expectations. For Mary immediately 
on her acceſſion to the crown, invited him to 
land (57) ; and the Pope made him Legate ; but 
Emperor ſuſpecting the deſign of Mary to marry her 
kinſman, and reſolving upon his ſon's marriage to her, 1 

rocured Dandini, the Pope's Legate at his court, to ſend uuned above. 
etters to Pole by Commendunus to put off his journey ; 
Pole receiving the letters at the monaſtery of Magazuue, 
acquainted the Pope with the affair, who being in- 
cenſed at the Emperor's aſſuming ſo much power, was 
angry with Dandini, recalled him, and transferred his 
legatine power to Pole, the buſineſs of which, was to 
negociate a peace between France and the Empire. 
Thus honoured with a double legation, our Cardinal 
ſet out in October; and arriving at Trent, diſpatched 
letters thence to both the _—_ — with an 
account of his new legation ; and continued his journey. (g) Dune 
But the Emperor finding the thing conld not be ma- — the wo 
naged by cunning, tecurred to force, and forthwith nube, not far 
ſent Mendoza: with orders abſolutely to forbid our le- — — 
gate's proceeding in his dominions, unleſs he would — 5 
retire to Liege, and remain chere till he received fur- 
ther orders from him. "his expreſs meeting him in (50) His name 
the road not fat from Dilling (58. He returned to the was Petrus 3 $o« 
toon, and there meeting with the Emperor's confeſ- wo, be ws then 
for (59), he fer him to ſollieit his maſter not to ſtop his _ 8 
journey, at the ſame time acquainting the Pope alſo 


a Dilling. Vita 
with this new affroat At length Cæſar being aſſured, Poli, p. 48. 
8 that 


37 U 


( 


- 


(57) The invi- 
tation was 


ot 


(/1) This power 
was given him in 
the Bull of his 


gion before Hen- 
ry's death, and 
it was all ſhe 
aſked on the ac- 
ceſſion of King 
Edward. Burnet, 
Vol. II. p · 241, 
firſt edition. 


(pp) Burnet 
ſays this was 2 
ſcheme of the 
Emperor's ; but 
the reſt tell us, 
it was done by 
the Pope in re- 
venge for the af- 
front put upon 
him in the per- 
ſon of his Legate. 
Sac rem- [0]. 


(60) The Cardi- 
nal reſided in 2 
monaſtery near 
the city, And 
the 


walking in the 
fields, who ob- 
ſerved by the 
bending of the 
graſs, that there 
was a ſnake in it, 
which however, 
was covered by 
the graſs's height 
Id, Pp. 51, 52» 


fince he was only in Deacons orders (61). 


Pp O 


L E. 


tainder, which had paſſed againſt him under Henry VIII. had been confirmed by Edward, 


the people. Our 


and confequently ſtood ſtill in force, both theſe princes were held in great eſteem amon 
Legate therefore did not think it ſafe to venture ie perſon in En ng 


till he underftood the true ſtate of things there (i i). However, it was not long before he 


received full ſatisfaction upon all theſe 


ints (& K), and accordingly ſet out for England 


by the way of Germany in the month of October this year, 1553 3 but he had not pro- 


ceeded far in the Em 


preſs from Queen 


r's dominions, when a meſſage came to him from that prince, to 
put a ſtop to his further progreſs at preſent. Theſe letters were ſoon followed by an ex- 
to the ſame purport, who, to keep him in good humour, ſent 


him alſo the two acts that had paſſed, for the juſtification of her mother's marriage, and 


for bringing all things 
likewiſe to ſend her a liſt of ſuch 


back to the ſtate they were in at her facher's death, deſiring him 
perſons as ſhould be made Biſhops (1). 
being ſatisfied, that the true cauſe of this delay was to prevent his arrival in E 


The Cardinal 
ngland be- 


fore the Queen's marriage to Philip ſhould be compleated, was not a little nettled at it, 
and wrote a letter to her Majeſty, wherein he ſaid, he knew this ſtop to his journey came 
chiefly from the Emperor, who was for purſuing ſuch particular courſes now, as himſelf had 
followed in the buſineſs of the Interim, being reſolved to have the ſtate ſettled before ſhe 
meddled with religion. That he had ſpoke with the Emperor's confeſſor about it, and had 
convinced him of the impropriety of ſuch courſes, and ſet him to work on his maſter (mm). 


e He alſo told the Queen, he was afraid carnal pleaſures might govern her too much, and 


that ſhe might thereby fall from her ſimplicity in Chriſt, wherein ſhe had hitherto lived : 
he encouraged her therefore to put on a ſpirit of wiſdom and courage, and truſt in God, 


who had 


preſerved her ſo long. He aſſured her, that he had wrote to mitigate the Po 


and Cardinals who there was room enough to think would reſent his being ſtopped, which 
he had told them was done only to wait 'till his attainder was taken off; and to make a ſhew 


of going forward, he had ſent his houſhold-ſtuff to Flanders. 


With regard to the two 


aQs, he found fault that no mention was made in the firſt of the Pope's bulls, by the au- 
thority of which only ic could be a lawful marriage; and he did not like, that in the other 
act, the worſhip of God, and the ſacraments, were to be as they were in the end of her 


father's reign (un), for then the people were yet in a ſtate of ſchiſm, that the Pope's in- 


terdict ſtill lay on the nation, and *cill that were taken off, none could, without ſin, either 
adminiſter or receive them. He confeſſed he knew none of either houſe fit to propoſe the 
matter of rejecting the ſupremacy, and therefore he thought it beſt for herſelf to go to the 
Parliament, having beforehand acquainted ſome few, both of the ſpirituality and tem 

rality, with her deſign, and tell the houſe, ſhe was touched with the ſchiſm, and deſired 
a Legate to come over from the Apoſtolick See, to treat about it; and ſhould thereupon 


is propoſe the reverſing of his attainder. That whereas ſome might apprehend thraldom 


from the papacy, ſhe might give them aſſurance ſhe would ſee all things ſo well ſecured, 
that there ſhould no danger come to the nation from it; and he aſſured them, that he, for 
his part, would take as much care of that, as any of all the temporality could deſire (oo). 
But her marriage with Philip meeting with great oppoſition, it was reſolved our Legate 
ſhould be kept at a diſtance. Therefore by way of diverſion another Legation was contri- 


ved for him, to mediate a peace between the Empire and France (pp). 


In obedience to 


to the Pope's appointment he went to Paris on this errand, the buſineſs was moſt agree- 
able to his natural diſpoſition, and he laboured it very ſeriouſly for ſome time, *cill finding 
no proſpect of ſucceſs, he returned to his former reſidence in a monaſtery near Bruſſels, 


that the marriage articles between Philip and Mary 
were completed, ſuffered Pole to come to Bruſſels (600, 
upon condition that he ſhould remain there *till the 
nuptials were ſolemnized, and in the mean time deſired 
him to enter on the buſineſs of his legation to himſelf, 
Thus far Godwin from Parker's Antiq. Brit. and it 
agrees in the main, with what we have from Bacatel- 
lus. But Biſhop Burnet having mentioned Queen 
Mary's ordering Commendunus to move the Pope, that 
Pole might be ſent over with legatine power to reſtore 
the nation to the Pope's obedience, obſerves that 
the writer of the Cardinal's life inſinuates, that beſides 
this, ſhe had another reaſon ; for ſbe aſked him whether 
the Pope might not diſpenſe with the Cardinal to marry, 
It was 
ted, proceeds this hiſtorian, that Pole ſhould go 
egate with a full power. But Gardiner coming to 
know this, ſent to the Emperor to ſtop his journey, aſ- 
ſuring him that things were going well on, and that 
Pole's coming over woald ſpoil all. At this ume the 
Emperor began to think of marrying his ſon Philip to 
the Queen, which was propoſed in the beginning of No- 
vember 1553. and entertained by the Queen eafily. — 
It is ſaid, continues he, and I have ſhewn ſome ground 
to believe, that ſhe had ſome inclination for Pole, and 
(61) No ſuch as this occurs in the edition of 169 5. But as 
Burnet wrote his Hiſtory of the Reformation before that time, he 
moſt cite the firſt edition in 1563, We have in note (a, obſer- 
ved another ſuch inflance in a citation of Mr Wood, Vet the 
editor of the ſecond edition, takes no notice of any alterations 
in it from the firſt, except only in the addition of ſome margi- 

nal conzents., 


where 


that the Emperor fearing that might be a hindrance to 
his deſign, therefore the Cardinal's coming over was 
ſtopt *trill the Queen was married to his ſon. But of 
this, I find no certain fooiſteps. On the contrary, 
Gardiner, whoſe eye was chiefly upon the Archbiſhop- 
rick [of Canterbury], would rather have promoted 
Pole's pretenſions to the Queen, ſince her marrying a 
ſubje and not a ſtranger, would have made the go- 
vernment much eafier and more acceptable; and it 
would have been the beſt thing he could do for himſelf, 
if he could have perſuaded her to marry Pole, who was 
likely to ſland between him and that dignity ; the true 
account of it is, the Emperor forced her upon the mar- 
riage firſt, which he ſail would more eaſily make way 
for what was to follow ; and this was the reaſon of 
fopping Pole at Dilling, which the Emperor at firlt 
did by his own a thority, and afie wards got the Quecn 
to ſend to him for the ſame purpoſe (62). And fo far 
the Biſhop has all the writers of his ſide, that Pole's 
journey was ſtopped on account of the Queen's mar- 
riage to Philip; but his reaſon for Gardiner's having no 
hand in that match, ſeems not ſo well grounded; fiace he 
had good reaſon to believe that Pole's marriage with 
the | $0 would hive broke the neck of his views 
upon Canterbury. IIe was no ſtranger to the Cardi- 
nal's ill opinion of him, and could not therefore be 
without a juſt apprehenſion, that if he once obtained 
the kingdom by that marriage, tho* he could not then 
accept that dignity himſelf, yet he would never ſuffer 
his enemy to poſſeſs it (63). 

[PÞTo 
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POL Ev 


where be had reſided before this call to France, The truth is, the real defign 
cond-embaſſy was now compleated in the celebration of Queen Mary's nuptials with Phi- 
lip, which was no ſooner finiſhed, than her Majeſty ſent the Lords Paget and Haſtings to 
conduct her couſin into England, Accordingly he ſet out in September, 1554, bug being 


of th 


detained by contrary winds at Calais *till November, he did not croſs the water till the 
twenty. firſt of that month; when arriving at Dover he went thence by land to Graveſend, 
where being met by the Biſhop of Ely, and the Earl of Saliſbury, who preſenting him 
with the repeal of the act of his attainder, that had paſſed the day before ( 4), be went 
on board a yatcht, which carrying the croſs, the enſign of his Legation, at her head, con- 
veyed him to Whitehall, where he was received with the utmoſt veneration by their Ma- 
jeſties ; and after all poſſible honour and reſpect paid to him there, he was conducted to 
the Archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth, the deſtined place of his reſidence, which bad been 
ſumptuouſly fitted up by the Queen for the purpoſe +. On the 27th he went to the Parlia- + ce was 
ment, and made a long and grave ſpeech, inviting them to a reconciliation with the Apo- po qu 
ſtolick See, from whence, he ſaid, he was ſent by the common Paſtor of Chriſtendom to ug 1g 


: ſon, and the 
teoght en a reduce them, who had long ſtrayed from the incloſure of the Church (rr). On the 29th the bene 
child quick ned in ſequeſtred 


> Speaker reported to the Commons the ſubſtance of this ſpeech; and a meſſage coming from 
ber belly. * h.ch Pe 4 - * 4 2 
"bled the the Lords for a conference, in order to prepare a ſupplication to be reconciled to the See of 


joy, ſome not 


Nen to fr, Rome, it was conſented to, and the petition being agreed on, was reported and approved 


tat, as Joby by both houſes; ſo that being preſented by them on their knees to the King and Queen, 
Nader: wl. theſe made their interceſſion with the Cardinal, who thereupon delivered himſelf in a 

yarthe aloe long ſpeech, at the end of which he granted them abſolution. This done, all went to the 

Od hon the royal chapel, where Te Deum was ſung on the occaſion (6). Thus the Pope's authority 

ike appine3t= being now reſtored, the Cardinal two days afterwards made his publick entry into Lon- « »7;, Gia ge- 
— don, With all the ſolemaities of a Legate (it), and preſently fer about the buſineſs of re- cretary Cecill, was 


Chis Vit. forming the Church, of what they called hereſy. How much ſoever he had — Ri EE 


3 vin Pi, ſuſpected to favour the Reformation (un); yet he ſeemed now to be much altered, know- that our Cardinal 


550 ing the court of Rome kept a jealous eye upon him in this reſpect. He therefore ex- — 
3 preſſed great deteſtation of them, nor did he converſe much with any that had been of 

—— „* that party *®. He came over into England, much changed from that freedom of converſa- (455) Ee en 
dude tion he had formerly practiſed. He was in reſerve to all, ſpoke little, and put on an — 
wall not be one Italian temper, as well as behaviour; making Priuli and Ormaneto, two Italians whom he 


—— th brought with him, his only confidents (ww). In the mean time, the Queen diſpatched 7 A 


fred by Law. Emmbaſſadors to Rome, to make obedience in the name of the whole kingdom to the 
(8s) Sleidan tes Pope; who had already prociaimed a Jubilee on that occaſion (xx). But theſe meſſengers (444) Gardiner 


that they had ſcarcely ſet foot on Italian ground, when they were informed of the death of Julius, —_— 3 
who knew his 


— 2 and the election of Marcellus his ſucceſſor (yy) ; and this Pontiff dying alſo ſoon after — — -q 
viking 3nd ck. (ZZ), the Queen upon the firſt news of it, recommended her kinſman to the pope- bears date 3 id, of 


ing bett re, were 


«tre, were dom, as every way the fitteſt perſon for it (aaa); and diſpatches were accordingly bar, that 
eile ſent to Rome for the purpoſe, but they came too late, Peter Caraffa, who took the — Pole, a 


this part, having 


mand ds of Paul IV. being elected before their arrival (5%). This Pope who had never liked 8 
{hes very ef. our Cardinal, was better pleaſed with the biſhop of Wincheſter, whoſe temper exactly tal- - ag 
mins wn licd with his own, In this diſpoſition he favoured Gardiner's views upon the ſee of Can- 
n. Lib. xe, tecbury (ccc). Nor was Pole's nomination to that dignity confirmed by his Holineſs, *till , lame 
765 after the death of this rival (ddd). The Queen however, confiding in Pole for the ma- „g Thy 
(ww) 16. ibid. nagement and regulation of eccleſiaſtical affairs (eee), granted him a licence to hold a ſynod beck was after- 
on the ſecond of November, 1554 (fff). In this convention, the Legate propoſed the ith che title of 
2 va, next year a book he had prepared, containing ſuch regulations as he judged might be the 8 Reformation 
| beſt means of extirpating hereſy (ggg); theſe were paſſed in the form of twelve decrees, the — 2 
and they are ſo many proofs of his good temper, which diſpoſed him not to ſet the Clergy ——— » WY 
upon perſecuting the hereticks, but rather to reform themſclves, and ſeek to reclaim others td into the Cal 


by a good example, as the ſureſt method to bring back the ſtragglers into the fold [P]. — — 
| How 


(yy) Julius died March 2oth, and Marcelius was elected the gth of April. Ciecon. de Vitis Pontif. col. 3o8, 80g. | 

(EA One day, as he ſat mufing after dinner upon the difficulties and dangers of his fituation, ke laid his hand upon the table, ſaying, 1 
don't ſee bow they can be ſaved that hold this high oignity ; whereupon he ſell into a languiſbing diſorder, and died in ten days, 
viz. on the firſt of May, Ciacon ; and Burnet, Vol. II. p. 310. (42a) This was uaknown to Pole, who was then 
negotiating a peace with the French King at Ardres near Calais, together with Gardiner, Arundel, and Paget, to whom Mary's 
letter was ditecꝰed, defiring them to apply to the Cardinal of Lorraine for that monarch's intereſt, See the letter in Burnet's 
ColicClions ; tis dated May zo, 1ft and ad year of our reign. 


[e] To bring the firagglers into the fold] The ſub- the pooreſt of the biſhopricks ; which, conſidering 
6% Figo of ject matter of theſe decrees we have in Burnet (64), his alliance to the crown, and high birth, was a 


2 who, alter that which cirefs the clergy in conferring ſmall preferment.“ But upon this paſſage Mr Fulman 
„as before. 's brother 
, 


benefices not to be biaſſed by partial affection, tells us, remarks, that David was not the Cardi 
that in this Pole himſelf was a great example; for that nor yet a baſtard ; there being no bull of diſpenſation 
he had an only brother (as, ſays he, I find him called, in his favour among thoſe ſent over at that time (65).“ (65) Appendix 


ſome others, though I believe he was a baſtard bro- apparently having ſeen Burnet's account with Fulman's — 
ther) David, and bad continued all Kirg Henry's time remark upon it, expreſſes himſelf cautiouſly thus: 4th edition. 
in his archdeaconry of Derby. He, either to puniſh * David Pole, or Poole, ſays be, of noble race, as it 

him for bis former compliance, or to ſhew he bad no ſeems, ſome {ay baſtard- brother to Cardinal Pole, be- 

mind to raiſe his kindred, did not advance him, till came Fellow of All ſouls college in 1520, proceeded 

afrer he had been two years in England, and then in Law, and commenced Doctor in 3527 ; being then 


gave him only the biſhloprick of Feterborough, one of archdeacon of Salop, and eſteemed for his great 
.. knowledge 


= 


in one of the Cardinal's commiſſions to him, with We have an account of this Biſhop in Mr Wood, who do the Hiſtory of 


(556) Cranmer 
was burnt March 
21, and Pole was 
conſecrated 


March the 21d. 
and Mr Wood 
tells us it had 
been aſſigned a 
fortnight before. 
Ath. Oxon. Vol. 
I, col. 120. 


(ii i) Wood fays 
on the 25th, be- 
ing Lady days 


($7) Hiftory of 
the Reforma- 
tion, Val. II. 
where it is alſo 
obſerved, that 
he had come over 
« Cardinal Dea- 
con, and was laft 
car made a 
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Archbiſhop. 
(68) In the Ap- 
pendiz. 


1869) Jortin's 
Life of Eraſmus, 


7. 392. 


| p O 


How unſuitably tothe temper of theſe decrers, be was prevailed upon to act in many 


ſtances 


the 


tion [ 


knowledge in the civil and canon law. He was af- 
terwards made Dean of the Arches, and Chancellor of 
the dioceſe of Lichfield and Coventry, and at length 
was conſecrated to the ſee of Peterborough, Aug 15th 
1557, but was deprived in 1559, for denying the 
Queen's [Elizabeth's] ſupremacy, and impriſoned ; 
yet was ſoon ſet at liberty by the Queen's clemency ; 
and being efteemed a very quiet ſubject, was courte- 
ouſly treated by all perſons among whom he lived, 
1 in a good 
old age, in 1568. He left his library of books 
then — London and Peterborough, to All- ſouls col - 
(65). 

7 81 He was conſecrated to the ſee of Canterbury 
the next day after Cranmer':s death ] Burnet obſerves, 
that though Cranmer was legally diveſted of the Arch- 
biſhoprick by the bill of attainder, and that the profits 
were ed into Pole's hands, yet be was not for- 
mally degraded, and was ſtill eſteemed Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, the Queen not intending to put him to death. 
And upon this occaſion, the Elijah to Ahab 
were applied to Pole. Thox haſt killed, and alſo taken 
pofſeffion. And indeed, continues that hiſtorian, the 
ſuſpicion of bis having adviſed Cranmer's execution is 
the fouleſt blot of his life, and that which will remain 
a ſtain upon his memory (67). Yet the remarker up- 
on Burnet (68) ſays, he thinks he can clear Pole from 
this ſuſpicion by his own manuſcript letters to Cran- 
mer, for which purpoſe he quotes the following paſ- 
ſage from one of them; wherein he profeſles to have 
Cranmer's ſafety ſo much at his heart, that if by any 
means he could deliver him from the condemnation 
both of body and foul, which, unleſs he repented, 
was impendent upon him, he ſhould prefer it (calling 
God to witneſs) before the greateit riches or honours. 
Ea 75 mea ſalutis tuæ cura ac ffnatum, ut fi te ab hor- 
ribili illa que tibi, niſi refipiſcas, impendet non ſolum 
corporis, ſed anime etiam mortis ſententia, ullo modo 
liberare poſſem, id prefecto omnibus divitits atque hono- 
bus, qui cuiguam in bac vita contingere p1//int, ¶ Deum 
teſtor ] libentiſime anteponerem. But a late writer 
thinks that theſe expreſſions do not clear the Cardinal 
ſo much as this anonymous annotator imagines. 
was eaſy, ſays he, to appear generous and charitable 
as far as words would go (69). Perhaps this laſt opi- 
nion may be thought to be countenanced by Bacatelli, 
who mentions the Cardinal's writing twice to Cran- 
mer, ing him to recant; and that when he 
gave ome hopes of it, Pole obtained his pardon from 
Queen ; notwithftanding he was xious to 
ber Majeſty, both on a publick and private account : 
but upon his retracting that recantation, he ſuffered 
the law. Non minorem antea quoque curam & ſtu- 
dium Polas adhibuerat, ut faluti Thomz Cranmeri, 
qui ante ſe Archiepiſcopus Cantuarienſis fuerat, qui- 
* que tum Oxonii—in cuſtodia aſſervabatur, conſule- 
rat; ad eumque bis etiam ſcripſerar, ſi poſſet, pravis 
«* cjus opinionibus contra ſacramentum altaris & pri- 
* matum Pontificis Romani confutatis, ad ſanitatem 
* illum gcere. Cujus rei magnam quidem ſrem 
* initia illi dederat, eique veniam Polus ab ipſa Re- 
0 [ang impetraverat, quanquam ea non publico ſo- 
0 ſed etiam privato Nomine illi meritiſſimo jure 


has been already mentioned to his diigrace, in the courſe of this work *. 
The fame thing is confeſſed alſo by Burner, who moreover plainly ſuggeſts his belief of 
that Cranmer's execution was of Pole's 
markadle, that tho' the Cardinal had his conge d'eflire, as well as two bulls diſpatched 
from Rome, for the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury, ſome months betore Cranmer's death; 
and deferred his conſecration thereto, apparently becauſe he thought it indecent whilſt _— 
Cranmer lived; yet he choſe to have it done the very next day after that Prelate's execy- XII a 
cs), when it was performed by the Biſhops of London, Ely, Lincoln, Ro- 
cheſter, and St Aſaph, in the Church of the Grey Friars at Greenwich. On the 28th (iii) , 0 
he went in ſtate to Bow Church, where the Biſhops of Worceſter and Ely, after the for- 
mer had faid maſs, put the pall upon him. Thus inveſted he went into the pulpit, and 
made a ſermon about the origin, uſe, and matter of that veſt ment (kt), and on the 3 iſt 
of the ſame month, he was inſtalled by his Commiſſary (4). 
year, 1556, he was elected Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, and ſoon after of. . 
Cambridge; and in the beginning of the year following, he viſited both by his Commiſ. 
faries, reforming them in the ſenſe of thoſe times, but not without committing ſome un- 
commonly inhuman proſecutions [R]. We have already obſerved how unacceptable he 
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eſſet infenſa. Verum poſtea cognita ejus Gmulatione 
© ad quam natus & fattus eſſe videbatur, & qua omni- 
bus in rebus tota vita uſus ſemper fuerat , ea tandem 


a 1 ® This abuſe of 
peæna eſt affectus, quæ ejus regni legibus in harefim Cranmer is obe 
conſtituta erat, vivuique crematus eit (70)." of the caiumnies 

upon our Refor- 


LR] Committing ſome inhuman proſecutions. } The 
Commiſſioners ſent to Oxford, were Brose, Biſhop of 
Glouceſter; Coe, Dean of St Paul's; and the Cardi- 
nal's truſty ſervant Ormanct The purport of their 
commiſhon was to reſtore the Pope's authority, and to 
enquire if there were any who neglected the Popiſh ce- 
remonies, and upon the leaſt ſuſpicion to eject them. 
Under this commiſſion they raged againſt a great many 
in the univerſity, and burnt all the Engliſh Bibles, and 
ſuch other heretical boaks as they found, in the publick 
market-place, They alſo made a proceſs againſt Peter 
Martyr's wife, that lay buried in one of the churches 
there. And ſhe being a foreigner that underftood no 
Engliſh, no witneſſes were to be found that had heard 
her utter any heretical points. Hereupon they gave 
notice thereof to the Cardinal, who wrote back, that her 
body ſhould be taken up, becauſe it lay near that of St 
Frideſwide, quoniam juxta corpus fand Fridt- 
fwile jacebat corpus Katherine Harris, Petri Martyris 
beretici, uxoris. This was accordingly done (71), and 
her body buried in a dunghill. Melchior Adamus (72) 

ives her the character of an excellent matron, and 
ah the Cardinal had been a particular friend to her 1 
huſband before his laſt departure from Italy ; but then he N eg = 
broke the friendſhip, and entirely threw off the maſk of „h e 
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Lincoln and Chicheſter, Nate and Chriftopher/an, 
who practiſed the like ſeverities againſt heretics and 
heretical books, as thoſe at Oxford. And, particu- 
larly, on their arrival, on the 11th of January, they 
put the churches of St Mary's and St Michael's under 
an interdit, becauſe the bodies of Bucer and Fagius, 
two hereticks, were laid in them; after which they 
proceeded againſt them in the following formal courſe 
of law: he bodies were cited to appear, or if 
any would come in their names, they were re- 
quired to defend them ; after three citations, the dead 
bodies not rifing to ſpeak for themſelves, and none 
coming to plead for them (for fear of being ſent after 
them) the viſitors thought fit to proceed. And, Ja- 
nuary 26th, the Biſhop of Cheſter made a ſpeech, 
ſhewing the earneſtneſs of the univerſity to have juſtice 
done; to which the Commiſſioners, though moſt un- 
willingly, were pleaſed to condeſcend Therefore, 
having examined many witneſſes of the hereſy that Bu- 
cer and Fagius had taught, they adjadged them obſti- 
nate ' heretics, and appointed their bodies to be ta- 
ken out of the holy ground, and to be delivered to 
the ſecular power. [he writ being accordingly 
brought from London on the Sth of February, their 
bodies were taken up, and carried in coffins, and be- 
ing tied to (takes, with many of their. books, and 

other heretical writings, were all burnt together (73). 
Yet, after all, impartiality obliges us to do ſo much 
juſtice io our Cardinal- Chancellor, that he took care 
to have the ſtatutes, at lealt at Oxford, reviſed, bus 
ome 
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was to Paul IV. who now fat in the Papal chair, and he war whi 
into with France,” this-ytar by R FR Fe d ilie hayghty 4 pretence 
ſdeigratifylng his i. wür to the Late. He had the quarrel of che 


revenge it on Pole (mmm). In this ſpir it having declared openly that it might now be ſeen 
how herle the Cardinal regarded the Apoſtolic ſee, when he ſuffered the Queen to affift their 
enemies againſt their friends. He firſt made a decree in May, for a general revocation of 
all Legates and Nuncio's in the King of Spain's dotninions, Cardinal Pole being men- 
tioned among the reſt ; and tho? he was diverted from carrying this projett into execution 
for the preſent, by the repteſentations of Sir Edward Carne, then the Engliſh Ambaſſador 
at Rome; yet upon the fatal blow given to the French at Sc Quintin (unn), and the ill 
ſucceſs of his own forces in Italy (o), his wrath burſt out with freſh fury, he became 
utterly implacable, accuſed Pole as a ſuſpected heretic, ſummoned him to Rome to anſwer 
the charge, and depriving him of the Legatine powers, conferred them upon Peyto, a 
Franciſcan Friar [S]; whom he had ſent for to Rome, and made a Cardinal for the pur- 
poſe, deſigning him alfo to the fee of Saliſbury (ppp). This 1 was made in 
September, and the new Legate was actually on the road for England, when the bulls 
came to the hands of Queen Mary, who having been informed of their contents by her 
Ambaſſador, laid them up without opening them, or acquainting her couſin with them; 
in whoſe behalf ſhe wrote to the Pope, and aſſuming ſome of her father's ſpirit, ſhe wrote 
alſo to Peyto, forbidding him to proceed in his journey, and charging him at his peril not 
to ſet foot upon Engliſh ground. But notwithſtanding all her caution to conceal the matter ſd of fo 
from the Cardinal, it was not poſſible to keep it long a ſecret, and he no ſooner became ber, and the 
acquainted with the holy Father's pleaſure, or if you will his diſpleaſure, than out of that 2 825 
implicit veneration, which he conſtantly and unalterably preſerved for the Apoſtolic ſee, he m. Burner, 
voluntarily laid down the enſigns of his Legatine power, and forbore the exerciſe of it; * 35 
diſpatching his truſty miniſter Ormaneto to Rome, with letters wherein he cleared him- „Y) 14. ibid. 
ſeit in ſuch ſubmiſſive terms, as 'tis ſaid even mollified and melted the obdurate heart of — — 
Paul (999). The truth is, the Pontiff was brought into a better temper by ſame late 2 Nan. 
events, which turned his regard from the French towards the Spaniard [TJ, and the Bu Poli, f. 33. 


is illneſs 
ſtorm againſt Pole blew over entirely, by a peace that was concluded this year (rrr), be- —— 


tween his Holineſs and Philip; in one of the ſecret articles of which, it was ſtipulated that * r Met 
our Cardinal ſhould be reſtored to his Legatine powers. But he did not live to enjoy the en C 
reſtoration a full twelvemonth, being ſcized with a double quartan ague, which carried him vs, that 


4a oo epo | 
French Monarch; and beinginflattied to fee England Riding emp his friend; he reſolved to 
; 


(ri D'Alvm's 
ſubmiſſion was 
made on the 


off the ſtage of life early in the morning, of the 18th of November, 1558 (ss). His — — 
death is ſaid to be haſtened by that of his royal miſtreſs and kinfwoman, Queen Mary; F252. vis pre 


which as if one ſtar governed both their nativities, happened about ſixteen hours before (711), terbury, called 
His body being put into a leaden coffin, lay forty days in great ſtate, at Lambeth , after —— 2 
which, it was conveyed thence with as great funeral pomp to Canterbury, and interred ſame day with 
with ſolemnity on the North ſide of Thomas à Becket's chapel, in that cathedral fuuy), TR Ning 
Over his grave there was erected a tomb, on which were inſcribed only theſe three words, 

as ſufficient to his fame, Depofitum Cardinalis Poli (www), As to his character; in his per- (3s) Fal f. 
ſon, he was of a middle ſtature and compact, tho? (lender habit; his complexion was col. 123. 
fair, agreeably tinctured with red, and his beard yellow in his youth. He had a large 


open countenance, enlivened with a chearful and pleaſant eye, a true index of the temper, 8 
: whic 


ſome new ones added, for the better regulation of the uni- 
verſity, which flouriſhed more in his time, than either 
before, under King Edward, or after, under Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; as appears by a paſſage in the preface to thoſe ſta- 
tutes, reviſed and publiſhed under Archbiſhop Laud's 
Chancellorſhip, where, ſpeaking of what had been 
done before in that way, the authors expreſs them- 
ſelves in theſe terms Edwardo ſexto ad clavem ſedente 
novo ſudatum eſt molimine, &c. Preſcribente Rege 


& lenocinante novitate, primo viſum opus admitti, &c. 


Paulo poſt potieati rerum Maria ſub Cardinalis Poli au- 
ſpiciis idem recruduit labor. Novæ exinde datz leges, 
ſed pari cum prioribus anguſtia ; interim tamen inter 
incerta vacillans ſtatuta viguit academia, colebantur 
ſtudia, enituit diſciplina, & optanda temporum felici- 
tate tabularum defectum reſarcivit innatus candor, & 
quicquid legibus deerat, moribus ſuppletum eſt. De- 
currente temporum ſerie & vitiis & legibus pariter la- 
* eſt. h 
t is remarkable that this paſſage was charged u 

Archbiſhop Laud at his trial, ＋ eCting on the Refor. 
mation, by dignify ing Queen Mary's, and depreſſing 
King Edward the Sixth's reign, with that of Queen Eli- 


zabeth and her ſucceſſors. Bat his Grace anſwered, that laſt 


the preface was nq;e of his; and if it had been, yet the 
words related only the ftatutes of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford in thoſe times, not to the church and religion (74). 
[SJ Poyto, a Franciſcan Fe? This friar was de- 
nded from an ancient ily of his name at Che- 
fterton in Warwickſhire, educated for a time, among 
VOL. V. No. CCLXXXIV. 


to be brought againſt him. But upon the acceſſion 


the Grey Friars at Oxford, and afterwards became 

Chaplain and Confefſor to Queen Katherine, in 

whole behalf he boldly reproved Henry the _ (75) See Stowe's 
to his face, when he was about to divorce : Annals, under 
he alſo withſtood the King's marriage with Anne Bo- the year 1553 · 


leyn (75), which, at length, accafioned an — — (76) Ath. Ozan 


Queen Mary, not only red his attainder to — 5 = 


be repealed, but recalled him from his exile, and of him in Hifto- 
made him her Confeſſor. In 1557 be was made Cardi- ria Minor Pro- 
nal and Legate as abovementioned to thwart Pole! but vince Angie 
upon the Pope's reconciliation to the Cardinal, Peyto un in the fc 
being forbidden to enter into En „ Raid in France tome of the Scho- 
*till his death, which ha in April 1358. He laftical and Hi- 
had the character of # pious and devout perſon, but ftorical Works of 
unacquainted with bufineſs, and no ways fit for the — 4 35» 
dignity of a Cardinal (76). Pe 53» 
T] An incident turned bis mind towards the S 

Sr "rhe oy — 2 

opes, any iuſtance equal to this — i 
veneration that was paid ta the Apoſtalick fee. The 
Duke d Alva, the Spaniſh General, had 1a 
the Fope's dominions, and reduced bim to 
extremity ; yet the Pontiff, conquered by ex- 
treme reſolution, haughtily declaring he would ſuffer 
any death rather than yield to a ſurrendry. The 
Duke, ſeized with the dreadful apprehenfioas of ſpil- 
ling the blood of Chriſt's Vicar, yielded on his fide to 
a ſurrendry, and even ſubmitted to aſk pardon of his 


Holineſs upon his 
we" x [] He 


* Burnet. 


* 


* 


FX 


= in general he enjoyed a 


{x *) Bacatelli, 
Godwin. 


(77) It is printed 
in Fox's Acts 
Monuments un- 


der that year. 


78) This is alſo 
printed in Fox, 
and is dated the 
laſt day of No- 
vemb. 1554+ 


(79) Vita Poli, 
p. 95, 96. 


) Ath. Oxon, 
ol. I. col. 122. 


(81) Memorials 
of Cranmer, lib. 
BD. c. 2. p · 6. 
edit. 1694, fol. 
Verum fre fides 
penes autborem, 


* Ducats, 


Pp O 


L E. 


which was ſweet and placid, of the inhabitant within. Tho? his conſtitution was not ſtro 


good ſtate of health, which however was ſometimes diſordered 


y a catarrh, that fell upon one of his arms, and brought an inflammation into both 
eyes. He uſed a ſpare diet, eating only on plain diſhes; tho' he always kept a table 
ſuitable to his ſtation and quality, which even roſe to a kingly magnificence, when there 
was occaſion. Yet he was a good oeconomiſt, and his expences were conſtantly propor- 


tioned in general to his revenues. 


In his dreſs he called for little help, and often roſe out 


of bed, and dreſſed himſelf without any attendants. In regard to the qualities of his mind 
and manners; he was a learned [U], eloquent, modeſt, humble, and good natured man; 
of exemplary piety and charity, as well as a generoſity becoming his birth J. Tho? 
by nature he was more inclined to ſtudy and contemplation, than to an active life, yet 
he was prudent and dextrous in buſineſs; ſo that he would have been a finiſhed character, 
had not his ſuperſtitious devotion to the ſee of Rome, carried him againſt his nature to 


commit ſeveral cruelties in perſecuting the Proteſtants (xxx) [X}. 


[U] He was learned and eloquent.) This is allowed 
by the greateſt enemies to his fame, and indeed is evi- 
dent beyond all contradiction from his writings ; 
which, however, it cannot be denied, with regard to 
the ſtile, that as in his younger days he affected too 
much the Aſiatic luxuriancy, ſo, afterwards, when he 
ſaw his error, he ſunk rather into ghe other extreme 
of flatneſs. His works in print are, 1. Pro Unitate 
Eccleſiaſtica ad Henricum octauum, Rome 1530, fol. 
2. Oration or Speech in Parliament, Nov. 27, 1554 
(77). 3- Letter to Pope Julius III. touching the Re- 
ftoration of the Realm of England (78). 4. Unitatis 
Eclefiaſtice Defenſio ad Hen. 8. lib. 4. Argentorat. 
1555, fol. and again at Ingolſt. 1587, 8vo. 5. Uni- 
tatis Eccleftaſtice Defenſio ad Edwardum Henrici fili- 
uns, This is ſet by way of preface to the former book. 
»Tis ſaid the Cardinal entertained hopes of reſtoring 
England to the ſee of Rome on the acceſſion of Ed- 
ward to the throne; and that he ſent one of his do- 
meſtics, Richard Hilliard, an Engliſhman, on this er- 
rand to that Prince (79). 6. Oratio in materia de 
pace, Venet. 1558, 4to. 7. Reformatio Angliæ ex 
decretis Reg. Poli An. 1556. Rom. 1562, 4to. and 
again at Louvain 1569, 8vo. 8. De Concilio, lib. 1. 
Rom. 1562, 4to. again at Louvain 1567, fol. again 
ibid, 156g, 8vo. It is likewiſe inſerted in Canones 
& Decreta Concilii Tridentini, by Phil. Labbe, Pariſ. 
1667, fol. 9. De baptiſmoa Canſtantini Imperatoris, 
printed with the former book. 10. De ſummi Ponti- 
ficiis officio & poteflate, Louv. 1569, 8yo. This was 
written by way of dialogue, in the conclave of Cardi- 
nals, when they were elefting him Pope. He alſo 
wrote five other books on the ſame ſubject, when he 
was out of the conclave. 11. A Treatite of Juſtifica- 
tion, Louv. 1569 ; to which are added the following 
tranſlations by him, viz. the fixth ſeſſion of the gene- 
ral council of 'Trent, which is of Juſtification ; with the 
canons of the ſame ſeſſion. A Treatiſe of St Auſtin, 
of faith and works. A Sermon of St Chryioſtom of 
praying only unto God. A Sermon of St Baſil, of 
faſting. Certain Sermons of St Leo the Great, on the 
ſame argument. A notable Sermon of St Cyprian, on 
almſdeeds. Beſides theſe he left the following ma- 
nuſcripts: Of Refloring the goods to the Church, lib. 1. 
written to Kirg Philip and Queen Mary. De Natal: 
Die Chriſti, lib. 1. Comment. in Eſaiam. Comment. 
in Dawidis hymnos, with other, of ſome books of the 
ſcripture, particularly on St Paul's epiſtles, but imper- 
fect. Catechi/mus. Dialogus de paſſione Chriſti, &fc. 
De modo concionandi, a large volume, but imporfect. 
Epiſtolæ ad Jacob. Sadoletum & alios. He alſo wrote 
three homilies, which were put into Latin ; and had 
been ſeveral years collecting various readings, emenda- 
tions, and caſtrations, &c. of Cicero's works, with 
intention to publiſh a compleat copy of them, but was 
prevented by his death, and the papers are now loſt 
(80). We are told by Mr Strype, that Pole wrote a 
book about 1530, to perſuade King Henry to con- 
tinue the negotiation of his marriage with Anne Bo- 
leyn, which was peruſed by Cranmer (81). 

[I] His generoſity becoming bis birth. ] Bacatelli gives 
the following inſtances of this temper. That he was a 
very kind maſler to his domeſtics, but he never ſuffer- 
ed any of them to take preſents, as is the cuſtom of 
the Engliſh : that in his ſecond Legation, four thou- 
ſand aurei being paid to him at Trent, to ſupport 
his expences, he diſtributed the money among his ſer- 
vants, according to the merit and ſtation of each. 


During his laſt illneſs 
he 


That a certain lady having left him by her will nine 
thouſand aurei, he would not touch the money, but 
beſtowed it on her niece at her matriage. That in a 
town, the royalty of which fell to him as Cardinal, he 
ſet up a woollen manufactory to employ the poor. 
Theſe are proofs of it. The ſame author adds ſome 
others, which ſhew a true ſpirit of magnanimity. When 
his life was attempted at Viterbo, by three Italian ruffi- 
2n*, who were ſecured and ſent to priſon for it, he 
freely forgave them, and ordered them to be diſchar- 
ped. In the ſame ſpirit, when two Engliſhmen who 

ad been ſent by Henry the Eighth to murder him, 
were ſeized at Capranica, where he had retired, in 
order to avoid the ſcorching heat of the ſummer ; he 
would not conſent, to have them put to death, and 
ſuffered them only to be ſent for a few days to the 
gallies. It is alſo mentioned to his honour, that he 
never aſked for any thing, not even though it was his 
right ; nor could he be prevailed with by his friends to 
apply for the Earldom of Warwick, which, no doubt, 
would have been granted by Mary, ſince it would 
have devolved upon him as next heir, had not that 
Earl been attainted by Henry the Eighth (82). 

[A] His devotion to the Church of Rome drew him 
to commit ſeveral cruelties in perſecuting the Prote- 
/taxts.) Burnet alſo acknowledges this charge; but im- 
putes theſe ſanguinary proceedings to the Pope, pity- 
ing the Cardinal's weakneſs, in not having courage 
enough to contend with ſo haughty a Pope as Paul IV. 
was, who thought of no other way of bearing down 
hereſy, but by ſetting up the Inquiſition every where ; 


and indeed a commiſſion of enquiry was iſſued in this 


reign ſomething like it, and ſeemed to be intended as 
an introduction to it (83). But it does not appear that 
the Cardinal had any hand in adviſing or conſenting to 
that commiſſion, or even that he conſented to it, and 
perhaps it might be done without his privity. Tis 
more than probable, that he hindered the Jeſuits from 
coming among us in this reign. This mungrel order 
had been erected about twelve years before, in the 
view of adding a firm ſupport to the ſee of Rome ; 
to which, beſides the uſual oaths of other Regulars, they 
ſwore an implicit univerſal obedience. Therefore, 
knowing how ſuperſtitiouſly devoted Pole was to ſup- 
port that ſee, there was reaſon enough to hope for 
his countenance and protection in England, upon 
which, as a good morſel, they preſently fixed their 
eyes. To this end, they got a petition put into the 
Cardinal's hands, wherein they ſuggeſted to him, that 
whereas the Queen was reſtoring the goods of the 
Church that were in her hands, it was but to little pur- 
poſe to raiſe up the old foundations, ſince the Bene- 
dictine order was become rather a clog than a help to 
the Church. 'T hey therefore deſired that thoſe houſes 
might be aſſigned to them for maintaining ſchools and 
ſeminaries, which they would ſet on quickly ; and 
they did not doubt, by their dealing with the conſci- 
ences of thoſe who were dying, they ſhould ſoon re- 
cover the greateſt part of the goods of the Church. But 
the Cardinal rejected this propoſal (84), and indeed it 
ſeemsnot to be penned with that artful addreſs for which 
this order is diſtinguiſhed ; ſince Pole was known parti- 
cularly devoted to the Benedictines, and was patron 
and protector at Rome of that ord (85). Thus we 
owe it to Cardinal Pole, that we were preſerved from 
the Jeſuits in Queen Mary's reign ; and that miſchie- 
vous brood have never had an opportunity of procu- 
ring an eſtabliſhment in England ſince. Biſhop Burnet 

| | ſcroples 


(32) Vita Polj, 
p. 86, $7, 88, 
39, 93, 99. 


($3) Ste the 
Commiſſion in 
Purnet. Collec- 
tions, No. 32. 
It is dated Feb. 
8. in the 30 and 
4th year of Phi- 
lip and Mary, 


(84) Idem, Vob 
II. p. 328. 


(85) Vita Pell, 
9. 47 
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{«) Dr Calamy's 
Account of the 
Miniſters ſilenced 
after the Reſto» 
nation, p. 14+ 
Val, Il, edit. 
713. 


(1) Account of 
the Minifters ſi- 
lenced, &c, as 


ve. 


— 


POLE POOLE. 


he made his will, wherein he appointed his beſt beloved friend, Aloyſi Priuli, his fole 
executor, and teſtamentary heir. But that Italian was of a more noble temper, than to 
enrich himſelf by his friend's wealth whom he ſurvived only twenty months, which time 
was wholly ſpent in tollefting the Cardinals effects, that lay diſperſed in diverſe countries; 
and having diſcharged all the legacies, he gave away the remainder in ſuch a manner, as he 
knew to be moſt agreeable to the Cardinal's minu, reſerving to himſelf only the breviary 
and diary, particularly endeared to him by his friend's frequent uſe of them (yyy). Indeed 
the Cardinal was not a man to raiſe a fortune, being by the greatneſs of his birth and his 
excellent virtues, carried far above ſuch mean deſigns. So that the Archbiſhoprick was 


3397 


( * yy) Bacatelli. 
Burnet, who tell » 
us alſo, that Pri- 
uli became ac- 
quainted with the 
Cardinal in 


little advantaged by him, only in a grant which he obtained from Queen Mary, of 
the Patronage of nineteen parſonages tor it; all that he did beſides, was endowing it with 
ſome houſes built by him, and a ground-rent on the Eaſt fide of Lambeth. However, it 
is ſaid that he deſigned, if he had lived, to have built a ſtately Archbiſhop's palace at Can- 
terbury, to which church he gave two filver candleſticks gilt, very heavy; a filver in- 
cenſe pot, in the form of a ſhip, partly gilt; a ſilver mitre, adorned with jewels; a ſil- 


ver paſtoral ſtaff and croſs, partly gilt; two pontifical rings ſet with jewels of great value 
and a very large ſilver ciſtern for the holy water (zzz). 


ſcruples not to aſcribe to our Cardinal ſuch qualities, 
and ſuch a temper, that if he could have brought * 
the other Biſhops to follow his meaſures, or the Pope * 
and Queen to approve of them, he might probably * 
have done much to have reduced this nation to Po- 
pery again. But God, continues that Hiſtorian, 
deſigned better things for it; ſo he gave up the 
Queen to the bloody counſels of Gardiner and the 
reit of the clergy. It was the only thing in which 
ſne was not led by the Cardinal. But ſhe imputed 
his opinion in that particular, rather to the ſweet- 
neſs of his temper, than to his wiſdom and experi- 
ence; and he ſeeing he could do nothing of what 
he projected in England, fell into a languiſhing, firſt 
of his mind, that brought after it a decay of his 
health, of which he died.” The Biſhop proceeds to 
declare, that * what miſtakes ſoever his education, and 


heats with King Henry, and the diſaſters of his fa- 
mily, might have involved him in, it cannot be de- 
nied that he was a man of as great probity and vir- 
tue as molt of the age, if not all of that Church in 
which he lived (865 'Tis true, a late writer ob 
ſerves, that the Biſhop has commended Pole in every 
reſpect, rather more than he deſerves (87) ; and in- 
deed he ſeems to be conſcious of it himſelf, and ex- 
preſsly owns it in reſpect to the Cardinal's lenity ; ob- 
ſerving from Strype (88), that Parker calls the Cardi- 
nal Eccleſia Anglicans carnifex & flagel/lum, the 
ſcourge and executioner of the Church of England. 
I his is certainly an ardens verbum in that worthy 
Archbiſhop ; and 'tis hoped the ſame apology will be 
accepted for ſome blackenings of the Cardinal's cha- 
racter, as well as ſome blanchings in that of Gardiner 
which have unluckily paſſed the preſs in this work (89). P 
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POOLE [MAT TRHEWI, an eminent Nonconformiſt miniſter, was ſon of Francis 
Poole, Eſq; [A] of York, by his wife, daughter of Alderman Toppin in that 
city (a), where he was born in 1624. Having laid a competent foundation of 
Grammar learning, he was ſent to Emanuel College in Cambridge, and put 
under the tuition of Dr John Worthington “. He afterwards took the degree of Ma- 
ſter of Arts there; and falling in with the Preſbyterian opinions, concerning Eccleſiaſtical 
Polity, which then prevailed, he entered into the Miniſtry, and about the year 1648, be- 
came Rector of St Michael Le Querne in London (3). In 1654, he publiſhed a piece in 
12mMo, entituled, The Blaſphemer flain with the ſword of the Spirit : or, A Plea for the Gad- 
head of the Holy Ghoſt, wheretn the Dei.y of the Spirit is proved, againſt the Cavils of John 
Biddle (c). In 1657, in that act at Oxford, when the Protector Cromwell reſigned that 
Chancellorſhip, and was ſucceeded therein by his ſon Richard (4), our author was incorpo- 
rated Maſter of Arts of that Univerſity, and on the firſt of April, the following year, he 
projected a plan for maintaining at thoſe places ſome choice ſtudents deſigned for the mi- 


niſtry [BJ. In 1659, he wrote a letter, in one ſheet 4to. to the Lord Charles 


(5) Tn the room of Dr Anthony Tuckney. Calamy, 


Fleet- 
wood, 


(e) This author's 12 arguments againſt the Divinity of the Holy 


Gaoſt, had, together with his Confefiton of Faith touching the Three Perſons, been reprinted the year before, ſo much alter 


and augmented (as the title dec ares) that they may juſtly ſeem new. 


[4] Francis Poole, E:] This gentleman's father, 
who was deſcended from the ancieat family of the 
Poole's of Sprinkhill in Derbyſhire, being inclined 
to che Proteſtant religion at the Reformation, was 
obliged to leave thac part of the country : after which, 
he lived firſt at a place called Sykehouſe, and then 
ſettled at Drax-Abbey in Yorkſhire (1). 

[LB] He projefted a plan of education] This was 
publiſhed in 1658, 4to, with the following title. 
A model for the maintaining of ſtudents of choice 
abilities at the univerſity, and principally in order 
to the miniſtry; together with a preface before it, 
and after it a recommendation from the univerſity ; 
and two ſerious exhortations, recommended unto all 
the unfeigned lovers of piety and learning, and more 
particularly to thoſe rich men who defire to honour 
the Lord with their ſubſtance. As it was actually begun 
and put in execution in ſome inſtances, we ſhall give 
the main of it in the following heads, 

1. That a ſubſcription bMmade. 


(4) Wood's Faſti, Vol. II. col. 114 —118, 


2. To prevent the miſchiefs of a failure, thoſe 


1532, and had 
ſuch an entire 
friendſhip far 
him, that he re- 
fuſed a Cardinal's 
hat, becauſe it 
would have ſepa- 
rated him from 
this friend, 


(zz z) Godwin, 


(86) Hiſtory of 
the Reformation, 
Vol. II. 


(37) Jortin's 
Liſe of 
p. 384. 


(38) In bis An- 
tiquitates Britan- 
nicæ. f 


(39 


See Cardi- 
ner's article, 


* Whatparticular 
improvement he 
made is not here 
faid ; but the 
proofs of his claſ- 
ſical genius in 
writing are, a po- 
em, and two epi- 
tiphs on Jeremy 
Whitaker; two 
others upon the 
death of Mr Ri- 
chard Vines; and 
another on the 
death of Jacob 
Stack, 


whoſe eſtates will bear it, are earneſtly defired to ſab- - 


ſcribe for eight years, or more, or for ever. 

3. That the money collected be diſpoſed of by cho- 
ſen truſtees, not exceeding the number of fifty, where- 
of thirty to be gentlemen, or citizens of eminence, 
and twenty to be miniſters, in or within five miles 
of London, of which number, ſeven to be a quorum, 
whereof, three to be miniſters ; and that the truftees 
do ſolemnly engage themſelves to fidelity : and when 
any Miniſter who is a truſtee dieth, or refuſeth to act, 
or removeth ten miles from London, or by the reſt 
of the truſtees is judged to deſerve diſmiſſion from the 
truſt, the reſt, or any nine of them (general notice 
being given of the meeting, and the end of it) pro- 
ceed to chuſe another fit for it, by his piety, activity, 
publick ſpiritedneſs, and ingenuity, firſt taking an oath 
to act impartially in that choice; and the like me- 
thod to be obſerved in filling up the vacancies of the 
lay truſtees, as . 


4. That 


hu 
— 


p O O L E. 
wood, which was delivered to him on the 13th of December, in reference to the juncture 
of affairs at that time. In the ſame view of ſupporting the Preſbyterian power, he 


4. That a treaſurer be choſeti yearly, who ſhall be 
accountable to the truſtees once a quarter ; and that 
the treaſurer's diſcharge ſhall be ſufficient for any mo- 
ney that ſhall be paid, and not to diſpoſe of any mo- 
ney without the direction of the truſtees in a meeting, 
of which general notice is to be given in writing, 
which ſhall be regiſtred in a book by one of the tru- 
ſees appointed for that purpoſe. 

5. hat the — any five of them (whereof 
three to be miniſters) appointed by the reit or any 
nine of the reſt, &c. ſhall go about to ſchools, in or 
within twenty miles of the city of London, or there- 
abouts, and confer with the ſchoolmaſters, and out 
of fix of the moſt ingenious boys, being ſtrictly exa- 
mined, two of the beſt be choſen; and ſo to go from 
one ſchool to another. And, in order to raiſe a ſub- 
ſcription from all parts of England, which may enjoy 
the miniſters thus bred, ingenious boys of any county 
to be capable of it. And therefore, if any lad of rare 
| po from any place, be recommended, and found to 

ſuch, that care be taken to maintain him, ard in- 
ſtrut him more perfectly in ſome eminent ſchool 
where the truſtees think fit, and ſend him to the uni- 
verſity z or that for the preſent time (but no more) 
the ſtudents be picked out of the moſt ingenious ſcho- 
lars of the firſt or ſecond year, that now are in the 
univerſity, fix out of twelve; and that more reſpect 
be had to their parts than to their learning, ſeeing 
learning may be added; and that for ſuch as ſhall 
be cholen, if they have any parents, or ſuch friends as 
have a power to diſpoſe of them, both the ſtudents 
and their parents and friends ſhall promiſe in writing, 
that they will ſubmit to the truſtees for the education 
of ſuch ſtudents, as to the manner and time of it, as 
both are expreſſed in the model. 

6. That the boys ſo choſen be placed under tutors 
appointed by the truſtees, which tutors to have four 
pounds yearly, for the tuition of each. 

7. That the ſtudents ſhall have 10 J. 15 J. or 20 J. 
a year a- piece, allowed them at the diſcretion of the 
truſtees, *till they become A. B. and if need require, 
to be conſidered for the expence of their degree, as 
alſo for that of A M. and after they are A. B. to be 
allowed 20 J. or 30 J. a year, as the truſtees think fit. 
To be obliged to ſtudy to be eminent in the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and other oriental languages ; 
and in the ſeveral arts and ſciences ; ſtill reſerving a 

wer to the truſtees to conſider the difference in the 
parts and difpoſitions of the lads, and to accommodate 
them accordingly, and that beſides the ordinary uni- 
verſity exerciſes, they be tied to others, as ſhall be 
thought fit by the truſtees ; as the making of ſpeeches, 
verſes, epiſtles, &c. in the languages, holding diſpu- 
tations, and making lectures in the Mathematics, Civil 
Law, &c. | 

8. That their allowance be continued for eight 
years, and that they intend and direct their ſtudies to- 
ward the miniſtry. And that if the contributions ſhall 
be found ſufficient to maintain more than twenty 
ſcholars for the miniſtry, ſome more eminently able 
be picked out from the reſt, who ſhall be allowed to 
take Fellowſhips, and alſo have ſuch allowance as the 
truſtees ſhall judge meet, upon theſe conditions: Firſt, 
that they be obliged to take no pupils but by the 
conſent of the truſtees, till they are A. M. and then 
not too many. Secondly, that as every one's genius 
leads him, and as he is judged fit, ſo he principally pra- 
ſecute ſome one kind of ſtudy, one to be the Linguiſt, 
and principally for Greek and rabbinical learning; 
mother the Hiſtorian and Antiquary ; another the 
Philoſopher and Mathematician ; another the pole- 
mica] Divine, one or more; another the practical and 
caſuiſtical Divine; another the Univerſaliſt. Thirdly, 
that each of theſe employ themſelves (when occaſions 
ſhall require, and the truſtees ſhall reaſonably deſire it) 
in ſuch works as ſhall be uſeful and neceſſary. And 
if ill the contributions ſhall more than ſuffice the al- 
ready mentioned ends, that the reſt be employed, as 
the truſtees ſhall think fit, provided it be for the ad- 
vancement of e Kg piety. And whereas di- 
vers, after they have been four years at the univerſity, 
are forced, through poverty, to go away before they 
commence A, B. or preſently after, and to enter into 
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publiſhed 


the miniſtry while they are raw ; that a ſpecial re- 
gard be had to ſuch, as during thoſe four years have 
moſt approved themſelves, and are moſt eminent, borh 
for learning and godlineſs, that they have an allow- 
ance for their degree, and alſo to ſupport them at 
the univerſity three or four years more, provided it 
be beſtowed upon ſuch bachelors as do truly intend to 
enter into the miniſtry. 

9. That oace a year the truftees, or any five of 
them appointed by the reſt, whereof three to be 
miniſters, go to the univetſity, and there (with the help 
of ſome able univerfity men) find out the proficiency of 
their ſeveral exhibicioners, that if any excel the reſt, the 
truſtees ſhall give them ſuch encouragement as they ſha!l 
ſee fit ; and that if there be evidence of the idlenefs 
or diſſoluteneſs of any, the truſtees either then, or 
at any other time, after admonition or trial for a 
certain time longer, as they ſhall fee fit, may with- 
draw the exhibition from them, and chuſe others in 
their place. ; 

10. | hat once a year there be picked out two or 
three of the ſtudents to come up to London, their 
charges being borne, to do ſome learned exerciſes in 
the city, ſor the ſatisfactioa of the preſent contribu- 
tors, and to excite new ones. 

11. That there be an accurate method of ſtudies 
preſcribed for them, with ſome latitude for the va- 
riety of geniuſes, that ſo no time may be loſt that 
way. 

12. That their tutors be deſired to have a ſpecial 
eye upon them, as to their godlineſs ; and to preſs a 
diligent attendance upon all means publick and pri- 
vate, conducing thereto 

13 That after eight years well ſpent there, the tru- 
ſees and contributors do, by themſelves and friends, 
endeavour to promote them to a place anſwerable to 
their merit. 

14 That the addition or alteration of circumſtances 
be left to the wiſdom of the truſtees, or any nine or 
more of them, whereof four to be miniſters, provided 
that general notice be given of the meeting, and the 
deſiga of it; provided alſo, that the ſubſtantials re- 
main untouched, viz. the bringing up of eminent 
{ſcholars at the univerſity, in order to the miniſtry, and 
(in caſe of ſufficient contributions) the leaving of 
others at the univerſity, according to the eighth 
article. | 

15- That there be two or three cho&n out of the 
univerfity, who ſhall be truſted to kave ſome inſpec- 
tion over them. 

16. That thoſe of the truſtees, who ſhall be choſen 
by the reit, for the publick work, ſhall have their 
charges borne ; and that all charges incidental to 
the work, in the management of it, ſhall be allowed 
out of the ſtock. 

17. Although the great aim of this buſineſs is to 
breed up ſuch as may be pillars of the Church; yer, 
conſidering the deplorable condition of Ireland and 
Wales, and ſome deſolate parts of England, the tru- 
flees, after proviſion made for the forementioned 
branches of the deſign, ſhall endeavour to provide for 
the maintenance of poor ſcholars (of competent abilities 
and good inclinations, though, it may be, not of emi- 
nent parts) at the univerfity, allowing them as they 
think fit. And ſuch lads, as alſo their parents and 
ſuch friends as have the diſpoſal of them before they 
be admitted, ſhall in writing engage themſelves to be 
willing to ſubmit to the diſcretion of the truſtees, and 
be ſent into Ireland or Wales, or ſome deſtitute parts 
of England, as the exigencies of the Church require ; 
Provided always, that they be not ſent to any ſuch 
places, unleſs there be competent encouragement for 
them, of which the truſtees ſhall be judges. 

18. The contributors in any counties of England 
are deſired to take care for the payment of their mo- 
nies in London quarterly. a 

At the end i ſubjoined a teſtimonial in favour of 3 
this model, ſigned by ſeveral heads of houſes in Cam- Jha Arrow- 
bridge (2). | mith, —_— 

Our author appears to have been particularly fond 8 
of this ſcheme, and beſtirred himſelf ſo diligentlx to Ralph Cut» 
compaſs it, that he procured a ſubſcription of nine „tb, and Will 
hundred pounds for the Purpoſe ; and ſome EP Di:liogham- 
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publiſhed alſo that year, in 4to. his Quo #arranto (e): 4 moderate Debate about the preaching G ge A 
of unordained Perſons : Election, Ordination, and the Extent of the miniſterial Relation, in be ven by the 


gindication of the Jus Divinum Miniſterii, from the Exceptions of a late piece intitled, rene of — 
The Preacher ſent. In 1660 he took a ſhare in the Morning Exerciſe [CJ, which was An at Ln - 
then ſet up by thoſe of the London Clergy, who were thus puritannically inclined. , The 
ſame year he printed a ſermon upon John iv. 23, 24. preached before the Lord-Mayor of 
London, againſt re-eſtabliſhing the Liturgy of the Church of England [D]; and refuſing 
to comply with the Act of Uniformity in 1662, he incurred an ejectment from his rec- 
tory ; upon which occaſiop he printed a piece in Latin, entitled, Vox clamantis in deſerto. 
However, he ſubmitted to the Law with a commendable reſignation. Being unmarried 
he was ſrte from the charge of a family, and enjoying a paternal eſtate of 1001. per an- 
num (f), he ſat down to his ſtudies, reſolving to employ his pen in the ſervice of religion 
in general, without regard to the particular diſputes among Proteſtants. In this view, 
meeting with ſuitable encouragement from all parties, he drew the deſign of a very labori- 
ous and uſeful work “, which was publiſhed by him in 1669, and the following years, under 
the title of Synopſis Criticorum Bibliorum [E]. 


(4) P. 17. edit. 


then at Cambridge, were, purſuant to the plan, ſu 
plied with money out of it (3J. But however uſeful 
and ſuitable it might be for the time in which it was 
firſt offered to the publick, when the ignorance of the 
univerſity was really deplorable enough ; yet, at the 
Reſtoration, waen thoſe ſeminaries were reſtored to 
their fo: mer dignity, all ſuch projects were ſuperſeded. 
Beſides, the principles of our ſchemiſt, as alſo of his 
coadjutors, ſhew what Church he meant to ſupport by 
his ſelect pillars ; which, becoming odious at the Re- 
{toration, inftead of raiſing more choice pillars to ſe - 
cure it, all the old ones were taken away by the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662. 

[C] He took a ſhare in the Morning Exerciſe.] 
Among the ſermons publiſhed in the volumes of this 
Exerciſe, there is one of our author's apon the Satisfac- 
tion of Chriſt ; another about the right method of ap- 
plication to the ſick ſor their good, on the part of mi- 
nifters and people: a third upon detraction; and a 
fourth againſt an external and infallible judge in the 
Church of God, in that againſt Popery. 

[D] 4 ſermon againſt the Liturgy.) It was preached 
at St Paul's on the zoth of Auguſt this year, and prin- 
ted with the title of Evangelical Obedience. In the 
preface, he declares his printing it was occaſioned by 
ſeveral calumnies caſt on him about it ; one of which 
was, ſays he, that I wiſhed their fingers might rot that 
played upon the organs. In anſwer to this he al- 
leges, that he only expreſſed his diſlike of organs un- 
der the head, that carnal worſhip is a t obſtruc- 
tion to edification ; and the ſalvation of ſouls, he ſays, 
was by other things. * Better all the organs in the 
world to be broken, than one ſoul lott (4). And 
again, in ſpeaking to the diſtraction bred by this way 
to ſpiritual worſhip, which ought to be done without 
diſtraction, he writes thus: the more inveiglements 
there are to ſenſe, the more diſadvantage to the ſpirit. 
To ialtance in one thing, I appeal to the experi- 
ence of any ingenuous perſon, whether curioſity of 
voice and muſical ſounds in churches does not tickle 
the fancy with a carnal delight, and engage a man's 
ear and moſt diligent attention unto thoſe ſenſible mo- 
tions and audible ſounds, and therefore muſt neceſſa- 
rily, in great meaſure, recal him from ſpiritual com- 
munion with God ; ſeeing the mind of man cannot 
attend to two things at once with all it's might [to 
each], and when we ſerve God we muſt do it with 
all our might. And hence it is, that the Ancients 
have, ſome of them, given this rule; that even vo- 
cal finging [in churches] ſhould not be too curious, 
ſed legenti fimiliter quam canenti : and Paul himſelf 
gives it a wipe, Eph. v. 19. Speaking to your ſelves 
in pſalms, and hymns, and ſpiritual ſongs, making me- 
lody in your hearts to the Lord.” We thought it not fo- 
reign to the deſign of theſe memoirs, to retail ſo much 
of our author's diſcourſe, as a ſpecimen of his abilities 
in the way of argument, which is part of the charac- 
ter of his genius as a preacher ; and in the ſame view 
the following «inſtance is produced, to ſhew of what 


In the midſt of this employment he found g.. 


leiſure 


like? or is it a ſpiritual diſcourſe ? a fin-diſcovering, 
and ſoul- affecting. and heart-breaking paſſage ? He 
had juſt before complimented his brethren the Diſſen- 
ters, upon account of theſe concerns, as humble, cloſe- 
walking Chriſtians (5).” This ſermon was reprinted in 
1698, in 4to; with the title of 4 Reverſe to Mr Oli- 
ver Sermon of Spiritual Worſhip. | 
[E] Synopfis Criticorum Bibliorum ] Our author no 
doubt, took the hint of this work, from the Polyglott 
Bible, and the Critici Sacri, then lately publiſhed. He 
was ten years in compiling it. It is worth while to ſee 
what Father Symon ſays of it; having paſſed his judg- 
ment, on the two juſt mentioned books, he proceeds 
to our author, whoſe method he commends, but thinks 
the taſk above his abilities. Matthew Poole, ſays he, 
who printed this laſt collection, called Synopfi: Critico- 
rum, has indeed made a colleQion of the authors 
which he has added, beſides thoſe in the Critici Sacri, 
which he has abridged. But he conſidered not that he 
undertook a work above him. He ſeems to have done 
well, in not following Father De la Haye's method, 
but he perceived not that he committed greater faults 
himſelf, by giving theſe ſame different verſions of the 
Bible, as they are in the Latin tranſlation of them ; 
without conſidering that moſt of the varieties, which he 
ſets down under the ſpecious title of the Hebrew text, 
Samaritan, Chaldean, Syriac, and Arabic verſions, 
were only invented by himſelf ; who underſtood not any 
of thoſe tongues. In ſupport of this animadverſion, he 
obſerves, that our author cenſuring the confuſedneſs of 
De la Haye's method, expreſsly declares of himſelf that 
he has begun all things anew, and conſulted all things 
in the originals themſelves. There is no one but 
would conclude, that a perſon who promiſes ſo great 
exactneſs, had read the Jewiſh and Samaritany 
Hebrew text; the Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, and 
other verſions in their own proper tongues. But by 
the originals, which he had conſulted, he underſtands 
nothing more than the Latin tranſlations, both of thoſe 
texts and verſions ; which fills his work with errors, 
that are impoſſible to be corrected, any other way than 
by beginning all anew. Thus, for example, with re- 
ſpe& to various interpretations, he ſays, that it was 
otherwiſe in the Samaritan, than in the Hebrew, and 
yet it is certain, that the Hebrew and Samaritan, are 
in thoſe places the ſame: this miſtake is imputed to 
his not conſidering, how equivocal the Hebrew words 
are, whence he has multiplied variations without cauſe. 
In like manner he aſſerts the ſame of the Samaritan, 
Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic verſions, which differ not 
ſo often from the Hebrew text, as this author pretends 
they do. It is ſufficient to take notice in general, 
without producing any inſtances, of this fault, which he 
very often commits.” Father Symon likewiſe complains, 
that the method of the Synopſis is a little intricate, and 
thinks that in giving the various expoſitions, he ought 
to have determined which was beſt io his opinion ; but 
in this cenſure, he has not ſufficiently conſidered our 
author's particular fituation in En at that time, 


(5) Ibid. p. 22. 


kind were bis perſuaſive talents. In recounting the ſigns 
of a carnal heart, in the ſpiritual worſhip of God, he 
gives this for one: When you come to a ſermon, 
what is moſt pleaſing to you ? what do you like beſt, 
and hear with greateſt attention? Is it ſome florid 
and elegant expreſſion, ſome high and unuſual notion, 
ſowe hiſtorical paſſage, ſome acute ſentence, and the 
VOL. V. No. 284. ; 


and his ſentiments as a Nonconformiſt (6). The (6) Dr Pococke 
French critic alſo adds, that there are ſeveral fri — 8 * 
repetitions in this work : in a word, ſays he, the me- 1 — | ; 
thod of this abridgment is intricate, and it requires a for it. See his 

deal of time to unravel all the different ſenſes defence in rem. 
which have bardly any relation to each other. If any [9 9] of his ar- 
one conſiders but never ſo little, how the firſt word df 
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1 The ſerond 
tion was prin- 


leiſure to teſtify his zeal agiinſt Popery, in a treatiſe concerning the Infallibility of the 
Church [F], printed in 1666 (fg), 8vo. which was followed by anothet the next year, in 
red in Oxfors, 8 vo. entituſed, Dialogues between @ Pepiſb Prieft and an Engliſh Proteſtant, wherein the principal 
1667, d Points and arguments of both Religions are truly propoſed, and fully examined (h). The firſt of 
theſe pieces was reprinted in 1679. And the ſame year he obſerved his name in the lift 


„LI among thoſe that were to be cut off, printed in the depoſitions of Titus Oates concerning 
times z the laſt the Popiſh Plot; and an incident which befel him [G] not long after, gave him fo great 
aud zende, an apprehenſion of his danger, that he thought proper to retire into Holland, where he 
was printedin died this year, about the middle of October (i), not without ſome ſuſpicion of being poi- 
— bi une ſoned. His body was interred in a vault which belongs to the Engliſh merchants at 
a Seafonable A- Amſterdam. Beſides what he publiſhed, he left behind him a MS. of Engliſh Annotati- 
db. +, ons on the Holy Scripture, which being carried on to the prophecy of Iſaiah, the 59th 
14. Load. 1673, and Goth chapters were afterwards added by Mr Jackſon of Moulſey, and ſeveral perſons, 
_ who were friends to our author's memory and religious ſentiments, joined in undertaking 
(i) Mr Wood to compleat the whole according to his plan, of the following ſhares, Dr Collings drew 


ſays, he retired 
for the free exer- 
— ciſe of bis reli- 

| gion, Ubi ſupra, 


up the Notes on the reſt of Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Lamentations; as allo thoſe on the 
four Evangeliſts, the two epiſtles to the Corinthians, and that to the Galatians, thoſe to 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and the Revelations; Ezekiel, and the minor Prophets, 
were done by Mr Hurſt; Daniel by Mr Cooper; the Acts by Mr Vinke ; the epiſtle to the 
Romans by Mr Mayo; to the Epheſians by Mr Veale; to the Philippians and Coloſſians 
by Mr Adams; to the Hebrews by Mr Obadiah Hughes; the epiſtle of St James, the two 


Geneſis, In principio, is explained, I am perſuaded he 
will agree to what I have ſaid :* the Padre however, 
does not conclude without taking notice of what is 
moſt commendable in this work, and that, he fays, is 
the author's great pains in carefully youre together, 
what was ſcattered up and down in ſeveral places, and 
putting every thing in it's proper place, abridging it for 
the reader's convenlency. We find for inſtance, con- 
tinues he, many places of the Scriptute explained by 
Bochart, both in his Phaleg, and Hierozoicon, with- 
out being at the trouble of turning over ſuch large 


volumes; the difficulties alſo in chronology, explained 


by the beſt authors, are there abridged ; ſo that moſt 
of the hard places of Scripture, upon which whole 
volumes have been compoſed, are well enough ex- 
plained, fince the author has taken the pains to read 
what he could find beſt difficulties of this kind, 
and to inſert extracts thereof. It would, for example, 
have been fruitleſs to have reprinted the treatiſes in the 
two laſt volumes of the Cririci Sacri ; becauſe moſt of 


_ thoſe obſervations contained in them, are of no uſe in 


expounding Scripture ; therefore it was very proper to 


(7) See Vol, IV, 
Part it, 


extract out of thoſe books, what was moſt conducing to 
that end. To theſe advantages mentioned by Father 
Symon, another advantage may be added, which is 
preſerving the ſubſtance of ſome tracts, which would 
otherwiſe have been loſt ; as that of Dr Potter, upon 
the number of 666, of which here is an extract (7). 
To conclude, Father Symon's charge of ignorance upon 
our author, in reſpe@ to the oriental languages, can 
hardly be reconciled with the following paſſage in his 
preface to this work. Arabica verſis quam quidem nul- 
lius eſſe prætii, nec textum Hebræum ſed Græcum, eum- 

ue corruptum exprimere afſeruit Arnoldus Bobnius 
45 utroque certe falſun. Verfionem enim illam nb 
raro accuratam & fidam deprehendi, nec tam Gracam 
fed Syriacam ſequi, quam ad werbum plerumgue 
exprimit etiam in erroribus & ineptiis. To ſuppoſe 
our author aſſerting, as he does here, that he 
found (contrary to what Bohnius had maintained) the 
Arabic verſion accurate and faithful, and not to follow 
the Greek but the Syriac, and that for the moſt part, 
word for word ; to ſuppoſe him, I fay, entirely ig- 
norant in both theſe, as well as the reſt of the oriental 
langrages, is a cenſure too harſh for common candour 
to di 


F} A treatiſe upon the Infallibility of the Church.) 
The title runs thus. ' The nullity of the Remiſb faith : 
or a blow at the root of the Romi Church ; being an 
examination of that fundamental doctrine of the Church 
of Rome ; concerning the Church's infallibility, and of 
all thoſe ſeveral methods, which their moſt famous and 

proved writers, have uſed for the defence thereof. 
— with an appendix, tending to the demonſiration 
of the ſolidity of the Proteflant faith, wherein the rea- 
der will find all the material objections and cavili, of 


their moſt conſiderable writers, diſcuſſed and anſwered 


way of remarks upon Capt. Robert Everard's epiftle, 
2 his late account of his ſubmiſſion, and pretended 
converſion to the Romiſh Church, and upon Mr Creſſy's 


of 


E xomologefis, by Matthew Poole, Miniſter of the Goſpel, 
Oxford 1666. 8vo. and 1667, and again, London 1679, 
8vo. In this treatiſe, chap. v. he treats of oral tradition, 
and the teſtimony of the preſent Church, which he calls 
another ſhift, lately invented by ſome ſubtle Romanifts, 
to ſupport the declining infallibility. Who thoſe ſubtle 
Romaniſts here intended were, is ſeen by his proceeding 
to quote the words of Richworth in his Dialogue: ; 
Mr White in his treatiſe de Fide, and Apolog y for tra- 
dition, and Sancta Clara's Syffema Fidei. He alſo puts 
Sir Kenelm Digby and Mr Holden in the ſame roll 
(8). He then proceeds to anſwer this new plea, which 
was one main if not the only reaſon of his entring into 
the controverſy ; * ſince it was not at all conſidered by 
Mr Chillingworth, nor by Stillingfleet; nor indeed 
by any except the ingenious Lord Faulkland, who yet 


handles it in quite another way, and fo hath left room 


for ſome gleanings after his harveſt.” He expreſsly di- 
vides what he has to ſay in the appendix, into two 
heads; whereof the firſt is perſonal reflections, un- 
der which he allows he has uſed ſome harſhneſs of ex- 
preſſion againſt Captain Everard ; and to this he ſays, 
he was obliged in diſcharge of his duty, which is to re- 
buke ſuch as he u-ro7opws ſharply.” And indeed, the 
Captain's character, as he gives it drawn by his own pen, 
would have authorized perhaps more ſharpneſs than is 
uſed by Mr Poole. When I profeſſed myſelf, ſays 
Everard, againſt infant-beptiſm, I had run thro' almoit, 
if not altogether, all the ſeveral profeſſions of Chriſtia- 
nity then appearing in this kingdom ;* upon which 
our author obſerves, * that it is no new thing, that a 
y 1 man ſhould get a fall; and it is not 
* ſtrange, that he that loved to wander, ſhould anti- 
* guum obtinere ; and having paſſed thro' all the va- 
« rieties which England affords, ſhould gratify his tem- 
© per, and follow his inclinations to ſee what news at 
Rome (9).“ Upon the whole, it is evident that 
Mr Poole wrote his controverſial pieces, haud invita 
Minerva. He diſplays no mean degree of promptneſs, 
not to ſay liquoriſh flippancy in this way g and it is ob- 
ſervable, that in his model for breeding choice mini- 
ſters and pillars of the Church, whereas he oon 
fines each one to ſome one thing or 'branch of ſtudy, 
in the other parts of learning ; yet he allows one or 
more in Polemical divinity. | 
[G An incident befel him.) The incident was 
this. Having paſſed an evening at Alderman Aſhurſt's, 
he took one M 
When they came to the narrow paſſage, which leads 
from Clerkenwell to St John's Court, therg were two 
men ſtanding at the entrance; one of whom, as 
Mr Poole came along, cried out to the other, Here he 
is ; upon which the other replied, Let him alone, for 
there is ſomebody with him. As ſoon as they were paſ- 
ſed, our author aſked his friend, if he heard what thoſe 
men ſaid ; and upon his anſwering that he had, il. 
replied Mr Poole, I had been murdered to-night, had not 
you been quite. It is ſaid, that before this incident, 
he gave not the leaſt credit to what was faid in 
Oates's depoſition (10). | 
(AH) Hi. 


3) Se the 
a 


(9) Append . p. 
4. ſecond edit. 
Orf. 1667. 


r Chorley to bear him company home. 


(10) Caltmy's 
Continuation, 9 
I 6, 


In the pre- 


(1) his Sy- 


jace to 


ops, 


(1) Worthies of 
England, p. 223. 
edit, 1662, 


(2) Regiſt. Coll, 
Trin. Oxon. 

W, Pope's Life 
of $, Ward, p. 
43, 


(3) In Muſeo 
Aſhmol, Oxon, 
inter coed. A, 
Woud. D. 15. 
o. M. S8. 
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of St Peter, and that of St Jude, by Mr Veale ; and the three epiſtles of St John by Mr 
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Howe (t). Theſe Annotations [ H] were printed at London in 1685. in two Vols. folio. 


0% Q. Who did the Theſſolonians ? Mr Wood, by miſtake, gives us the names of Bates, 
of Dr Owen, as having # hand in this Work. Athen, Oxon. Vol. II. col. 747. 


[H] His Annotations] Thoſe gentlemen tell us in 
the preface, that they had taken out of Mr Poole's Sy- 
ne pi, as much as was proper for his deſign in this 
work, and made uſe of a great number of other 
authors; ſome of which he left out, or very little con- 
ſidered in his Synopſis, upon a defign to make uſe of 
them in this Engliſh work ;“ and to this purpoſe it is 
obſervable, that he expreſsly declares he had not 
brought Calvin into his Sy nopſis (11). Dr Calamy in- 
forms us, that * while he was engaged in both theſe la- 
borious works; his common rule was to riſe very early 
in the morning, about three or four o'clock ; and take 


Jucomb, Clarkſon, and Alfop ; as alſo 


a raw egg about eight or nine, and another about 
twelve, and then continue his ſtudies till the after- 
noon was pretty far advanced, when he went abroad, 
and ſpent the evening at ſome friend's houſe in chear- 
fal converſation. In which he obſerves he was very 
facetious, as well as very true to his friend.” And to 
crown his character, the ſame writer adds, that he was 
alſo very ſtrict in his piety, and univerſal in his cha- 
rity (12). As to his learning, Mr Wood tells us, he 
left behind him ; the character of Clariſimus Criticus 
& Caſuifta (13). P 


POPE (Sir Tom AS), Knt. and founder of Trinity-College, in Oxford, was born 


[A] at Dedington (a) in Oxfordſhire, in the year 1508 (6), 


His father was William 


Pope, of the ſame place (c), who appears to have lived in the character and circumſtances 


of a gentleman [B], and of whoſe ſecond wife Margaret [CJ, daughter of 
gentleman of Stanford, in the abovementioned county, Sir Thomas was the iſſue. 


Yate, a 
He re- 


ccived the firſt rudiments of grammatical learning at the publick ſchool at Banbury in 


Oxfordſhire [D, which afterwards he compleatzd at Eton-College. 
from thence removed to the Univerſity, I have not been able to diſcover. 


Whether he was 
It may, how- 


ever, be conjectured with ſome probability, both from his hand-writing, of which many 
ſpecimens remain in his college at Oxford, and from the buſineſs in which he was em- 


ployed by Henry the Eighth, that he paſſed ſome of his younger years in the Inns of * Oer. 


Court; or, at leaſt, that he was bred to ſome branch of the Law. However that be, he 
appears to have been a ſcholar. The promotion of this man from an inconſiderable for- 
tune [E], and from an obſcure, although reputable, family, to riches and honour, ſeems 
to have been remarkably rapid, and demonſtrates no common ſhare of vigorous and active 
abilities. What was his firſt ſtep to Court, and to the notice of the King, we cannot find: 
but Sir Thomas was not more than twenty-eight years of age, when he had ſufficient inte- 
reſt to procure (d) the treaſurerſhip of the court of Augmentacions, upon the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of that court in the year 1535 [FI. This was a valuable office, and appears to 


[4] Was barn, Cc] Fuller is greatly miſtaken, 
with regard to the place of his nativity. Among the 
Worthies of London, he tells us: * Thomas Pope, 
Knt. was born in this city; as my worthy friend Dr 
Seth Ward, and others of the ſociety of Trinity-col- 
lege in Oxford have informed me (1).” But Dr Ward 
(however the reſt might be) was but little qualified to 
give information on this ſubj ect; as all the connec- 
tion he had with the college, was that of being pre- 
ſented to the Preſidentſhip of it by the Preſbyterian vi- 
fitors, from which office he was removed in leſs than a 
year (2). 

[BJ Of a gent/eman.) This is confirmed by the 
following abſtract from his Will ; which will likewiſe 
throw ſome light on the condition in which he left his 
ſon, * I bequeathe to the mother church of Lincolne 
* 3s. 4d. My land, my wife to have the one halfe 
* of the rent, and th' other halfe to be kept to th" 

uſe of my ſonne, *till he be of lawfull age. Item, 
bequeathe to Thomas Pope [the aforeſaid ſon] an 
hundreth more; and to every daughter fourtie 
poundes ; and if any of them dye, their part re- 
maine to other; and to have a prieſt ſinging one 
yeare; and my wife and my ſonne to occupy my 
holdingy, the which I hold now, as long as ſhe is wi- 
dowe; and after, Thomas Pope to have the occu- 
pying and th" uſe of them. And reſidue of my 
goods I give to Thomas Pope my ſonne, Margaret. 
my wife, &c. . . . Item, I bequeathe to the torches, 
the bellis, our Lady-beame, St Thomas-beame, to 
to every of them 3s. 4d. Item, to _ cha- 
* pel 6s. 4d. Item, to every -Child a ſnhepe. 
This wil (3) is dated Feb. 2, 8 and it = 
proved, in the year 1523; ſo that William Pope muſt 
have died while his fon Thomas was very young. 

[C] Margaret ] As a further proof and illuftration 
of what is taid in the text, I ſhall inſert her epitaph. 
* Here lyeth under this ſtone buryed Margarett Bu. 
* ſtarde widowe, ſometyme the wyf of William Pope 
* of Dedington in the county of Oxford, Gent. and 
* afterward married to John Buſtarde, Gent. dwellinge 
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have 


at Atterbury in the faid county; which William 
and Margaret were father and mother to Syr Tho- 
mas Pope, Knight; and John Pope, Eſquyer. 
And the ſaid Margt. depted out of this worlde the 
* xxy day of — 1557 3 and hopeth to ryſe and 
«* lyve agayne with Chriſte eternally (4). 

[D] The publick ſchool of Banbury, c.] Of this 
he has himſelf informed us, in the ſtatutes of his col- 
lege, viz. Ex ſcholis, Etonenſi, vel Banburienſi: 
in quibus ipſe olim in grammaticæ rudimentis educa- 
* tus fui (5). —— From the ſchools of Eton, or Ban- 
bury, in which I myſelf was formerly educated in the 
rudiments of grammar. With regard to Banbury- 
ſchool, it may not be improper to obſerve, that, 
about the age of which we are now ſpeaking, it was 
a ſchool of particular note and eminence. Wood, in 
a manuſcript hiſtory of the free ſchools of England, 
which was never printed, and is now repolited among 
his papers in the Aſhmolzan Muſzum at Oxford (6), 
acquaints us, that Hugh Oldham, Biſhop of Exeter, 
and a munificent benefactor to Corpus · Chriſti- college 
in Oxford, founded a ſchool adjoining to the college 
in Mancheſter, and directed the Maler and Uſher to 
teach the children grammar, after the form and man- 
ner of the ſchool of Banbury in Offordſhire, now 
there taught, and called Standbridge-grammar. 

[E] Inconfiderbble fortune.) Fuller, in his quaint 
manner, has obſerved much the ſame thing concerning 
him. 
ſmith who, by God's blefſing, hammered out his 
* own fortune without any patrimonial advantage. 
* Indeed he lived in an age, which one may call the 
* harveſt of wealth, wherein any one that would 
work might get good wages, & (7). 

[F] Court of Augmentations.] It was eſtabliſhed for 
the buſineſs of eſtimating and ſelling the lands lately 
belonging to the monaſteries ; it was diſſolved in the 
year 1553. The ſalary of Sir J. Williams, who was 
treaſurer of it in the reign of Edward VI. was 3201. 
(8). A very conſiderable income at that time. 
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(12) Continua- 
tion, ubi ſupra. 


(13) Ath. Oxon. 
ubi ſupra, 


(a) Wood's Hiſt, 
& Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon. lib, ii. p. 
301. 


(5) This date is 
collefted from an 
inſcription on bis 
tomb, and from 
another on his 
picture, lately 
preſented by Tri- 
nity- college to 

the picture · galle- 


100 Wood, ubi 
upra. See notes 
[5] and [C}. 


(4) Colin's Ba» 
ronetage, Vol. 
IV. p · 667. 


(4) From a brafs 


plate in the _— 
chancel of | by 
Wroxton church, &. 
Oxfordſhire, | | 

(5) Cap. 7. 


(6) Mark'd D. 
ü. 4to. ſub tit. 
Scnoot- 
NoTEs. 


J behold him as fortunz ſuz fabrum, the 


(7) Worthies of 
England, artide 
London, p. 223+ 
edit. 16632, 


($) Fuller's 
Church Hiftory, 
B. 6. p · 348. 
edit. 1651. 


* 
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* See note [1]. 


fe) Stevens's Ad- 
dit. to Dugdale's 
Monaſtic. Vol. 
I. p. 264. 
Weever's Funeral 
Monuments, p. 
112, edit. 1631, 


V Collins, ubi 
ſupra. 


7 Wood's Hiſt, 
& Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon. liv. it. p. 
294. & ex evi- 


(5) Rymer's Fœ- 
dera, Tom. XV. 
p- 20, * Super 
gelib-ratione 
magni pgilli. 


(i) Herbert's 
Hiſt. Hen. VIII. 
p. 564. edit. 
2649. 


{#) Roper's Life 
of More, by 
Hearne, 4+ 57. 


I) Th. Mori 


ita & Exitus; 


by J. H. Gent. 


Lond. 1652, p. 
127. 


(9) Dugdale's 


Baronage, Tom. 


II. p. 370, 394+ 
edit, 1675. 


(10) Stow's Sur- 
vey, p. 234+ 
eat. 1599. 


ein) Worthies, 
article London, 
5. 233. 
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have been moſt cats ge open favourites ICI. He was ſoon afterwaftis* ap. 
pointed a viſitor o for the diſſolution of religious' houſes, act was one of thoſe into Whoe 
hands the ſeal of the magnificent and opulent abbey of St Alban's was ſurrendered (e), on 
the fifth day of December, 1539. It ſhould be remarked, that in this employment, which 
afforded ſo many temptations to rapacity, fraud, and oppreffion, that he behaved [HF] 
with fingular decency, moderation, and honour. About this time he was alſo maſter of 
the Jewel-houſe in the Tower (f), was knighted by the King, and prefented by his Ma- 
jeſty with a chain [I] of gold, as a token of affect ion and eſteem, which he ever after. 
wards wore, and with which he is always painted. By theſe poſts, but chiefly by purchaſes 
[X] which he made while he was concerned in the court of Augmentations, he became at 
length poſſeſſed of thirty-two extenſive manors (g) in various counties, beſides other large 
eſtated. In the reign of Henry VIII. his name occurs in the performance of other ſervices 
about the Court. He was appointed, together with Sir Edward North, afterwards Lord 
North, on the twenty-firſt day of April, 1544, to convey the Great Seal of England, be- 
ing reſigned by the Lord Chancellor Audley, into the hands of the King, who delivered 
it into the cuſtody of the Lord Wriotheſley (b). He appears, likewiſe, to have been cal- 
led upon, and examined by the Privy Council, 1547, concerning ſome treaſonable expreſ- 
ſions, which had dropped from the unfortunate Duke of Norfolk, concerning the Act of 
Uſes (i). He was a fingular and moſt intimate friend of Sir Thomas More; and was 
ſent by the King, to advertiſe that illuſtrious ſufferer in the cauſe of conſcience, of the 
time appointed for his execution. As the interview between theſe two friends, on this 
caſion was remarkable, I ſhall here inſert it at length. On the twenty-third day of De- 
cember, 1537, Sir Thomas Pope waited on Sir Thomas More, then in the Tower, early 
in the morning, and acquainted him, that he was ordered by the King and council, to 
convey to him the melancholy meſſage, that he muſt ſuffer death before nine of the clock 
that ſame morning, and that therefore he ſhould immediately prepare himſelf for it. Up- 
on this, More, without the leaſt ſurprize or emotion, replicd chearſully, Mr Pope, I 
© moſt heartily thank you for your good tidings : I have been much bound to the King's 
* Highneſs, for the benefits of his honours, that he has moſt bouncifully beſtowed upon 
me; yet am I more bound to his Grace, I aſſure you, for putting me here, where I 
have had convenient time and ſpace to have remembrance of my end. And, ſo help me 
God, moſt of all am I bound unto him, that it hath pleaſed his Majeſty ſo ſhortly to 
rid me out of the miſeries of this wicked world.“ Then Sir Thomas Pope ſubjoined, 
that it was the King's pleafure, that at the place of execution he ſhould not uſe many 
words. To this More anſwered, that he was ready to ſubmit to the King's commands, 
and added, I beſeech you, good Mr Pope, to get the King to ſuffer my daughter Mar- 
« garet to be preſent at my burial.” Sir Thomas Pope aſſured him, that he would uſe his 
utmoſt intereſt with the King; and having now finiſhed his diſagreeable commiſſion, he, 
ſolemnly took leave of his dying friend, and burſt into tears. More perceiving his concern, 
faid, with his uſuat compoſure, * Quiet yourſelf, good Mr Pope, and be not diſcomfort- 
ed; for I truſt that we ſhall, one day, in heaven, ſee each other full merrily, where we 
* ſhall be ſure to live and love together in joyful bliſs eternally (&). But this method of 
conſolation availing but little, More, to divert the melancholy of his friend, and to diſ- 
miſs him in better ſpirits, called for a glaſs, and diſcharging his urine into it, he held it 
up to the light, and with the air of a Phyſician declared, This man might have lived 
longer, if it had pleaſed the King (I).“ What were the ſervices of Sir Thomas Pope, in the 
court of Edward VI. does not appear. When Queen Mary aſcended the throne he Ls 
taken 
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[G] Den favourites.) As was alſo the Maſterſhip 
of the Jewel-houſe, which he afterwards obtained. 
Edward North, afterwards Lord North, was Treaſu- 
rer of the Court of Augmentations, ann. 32 Hen. 
VIIT.—— Cromwell was Maſter of the Jewel-houſe, 
with a falary of 50 l. ann. 23 Hen. VIII (9). Sir J. 
Williams, mentioned in the laſt note, had been like- 


© that ſervice, ſo we find few refunding back to cha- (12) Luke wi. 

© ritable uſes; and, perchance, this man alone the 16. 

* thankful Samaritan (12), who made publick ac- 

* knowledgment (13). (13) gw 
[1] 4 chain, e.] The author of the life of Hiſtory, B.) 

Chaucer informs us, that Chaucer, in a picture be- f. 37 

longing to George Greenwood, Eſq; of Chaſtleton in 


wiſe a Maſter of the Jewel-houſe (10). 

[H] He behaved, &c.) This merit is allowed him 
by Fuller, who has been remarkably ſevere on the vi- 
ſitors in general, and who is ſeldom ſparing of his in- 
vectives, wherever he finds the lighteſt foundation 
for abuſe. Speaking of Sir T. Pope as one of the vi- 
ſitors, he ſubjoins, However, by all the printed 
© books of that age, he appeareth one of a candid 
carriage; and in this reſpect ſtands ſole and ſingle 
* by himſelf, That of the abbey-lands which he re- 
© ceived, he refounded a conſiderable proportion, for 
* the building and endowing Trinity-college in Ox- 
ford (11).“ Fuller, in another place, mentions him 
with honour on the ſame account. * But the moſt 


f N object to entertain us at this time in Eng- 
0 , is, the' beholding of two fair and freſh foun- 
* dations in Oxford ; the one Trinity college, built 
by Sir Thomas Pope. . . . I find this Mr Pope as yet 
* unknighted, principal vifitor at the diſſolution of 
* abbies. . . . Now, as none were loſers employed in 


Glouceſterſhire, is repreſented with a chain of gold 
about his neck, which he had received as a mark of 
favour fiom Richard II (14). 

[X] By purchaſes.) Although I have mentioned him 
as a viſitor for the diſſolution of abbies, yet I believe 
he was leſs concerned in that buſineſs than it is gene- 
rally imagined. It is remarkable, that his name 
never occurs, as I remember, among the names of the 
viſitors in their letters of commiſſion from the King. 
On this account I am induced to think, thag he chict- 
ly enriched himſelf by purchaſing the -lands, 
rather than by receiving them as a gritnt from the 
King, in reward for any particular ſervices done by 
him, in diſſolving the houſes to which they reſpeQive- 
ly belonged. Many purchaſes, which he made while 
he was Treaſurer of the Court of Augmentation, may 
be ſeen in Dugdale's Warwickſhire (15), That he was 
«ccafronally employed as a viſitor is manifet, from 
what is ſaid in the text concerning the abbey of St 
Alban's. | 

UL. Sir 


(14) Prefixed te 
Urry's Chau: 


(15) Past. 


16) His Life, 
by Wad, p. 7, 
&, 


(17) Lond, 1631, 
I2m9. p. 202. 


18) Eccleſia 
aurar. 


Hift. of Queen 
May, p. 34. 


(19) Regiſt, Coll, 
ru, Oxon, 


10) Hiſt. &. 
Antiq. Univ. 
Oxon, lib, ii. 
p. 294. The 
printed Latin 


telcrted to. 


. - 
ALEC 


taken into high favour and was made one of her Privy-Counſellors (mn). In the year i 554, C. 
we find him appointed, together with Sir Robert Rocheſter, Sir Richard Southwell, Sir Hollinthed, Vol- 
Thomas Cornwallis, Sir Edmond Peckham, and Sir Edward North, Knights, a commiſ-  #- 159. 
Goner, to examine the accounts of Sir Thomas Greſham [LI, who was agent to the Queen, Fe- 
at Antwerp, for taking up money of the merchants there (=). In the year 1557, he was . Tom. XV. 
likewiſe conſtituted a commiſſioner, together with Edmond Biſhop of London, Thomas N G. 
Biſhop of Ely, the Lords Windſor and North, Sir John Bourne, and others, for the bam, ac. 
more effectual method of proceeding againſt hereticks (o). Some time before, that is in 

1555, the Princeſs Elizabeth having been impriſoned, and ſeverely treated by her keeper, % Monuments, 
Sir Henry Beningfield, had been placed under his care and inſpection (p). To this unfor- t. 1634, p. 
tunate lady Sir Thomas behaved wiih the utmoſt tenderneſs and reſpect; reſiding with her | Hol- 
at Hatficld in Eſſex, rather as an indulgent and compaſſionate guardian, than as a rigorous liafed, ubi ſopr. 
and oppreſſive governor,. That he regarded her as a Princeſs, will appear from teſtimonies 
in the notes [MH], and from the following anecdote, Two of the Fellows of Trinity- 

college, juſt founded by him, had violated one of the ſtatutes of it, and were accordingly in d. legten 
expelled. Upon which they repaired to their founder, then at Hatfield, humbly petition- of Records, Part 
ing a re-admitrance into the college (q). Sir Thomas, unwilling to be the firſt who ſhould * * © f. 311. 


(e) Fox's Act 


(p) Burnet's His 
tory of the Re- 


pardon the infringment of laws which himſelf had made, and, at the ſame time, percei- (4) From a let- 


ving an opportunity of paying a compliment to the Princeſs, 
gracious arbitration, who was pleaſed to order, that they ſhould be immediately reſtored 
While he was concerned in the care of the Princeſs, he received a 


to their fellowſhips. 


letter from the privy council, directing him to uſe all poſſible means to prevent her from 
being diſturbed at the malicious attempts of one Clayberdo, who pretended to be the Earl 
of Devonſhire, and who had diſperſed many proclamations about the kingdom, containing 


talſe and ſcandalous inſinuations againſt her honour and reputation (7). 


received a ſecond letter from the privy council, ordering him to found the diſpoſitions of the 
Princeſs with regard to a treaty of marriage propoſed to be executed between her and the i: B. i p. 314. 


tleted king of Sweden. 
notes, may be found in Burnet (5). 


ter written by 
referred the matter to her 3 


college. 


He ſoon afterwards ] Furnet's Hi- 
tory of the Re- 
formation, Parte 


His anſwer to this letter, which is too long to be inſerted in tde 
But the moſt memorable circumſtance of his life, (:) ut fupra, p. 


(before, occaſionally, mentioned) by which he conferred immortality upon his name, and “““. No. 37. 


perpetual emolument upon his country, was the foundation of Trinity- College in Ox- 


ford. While yet in the vigour of his age, he obtained a charter for the erection of it from 
Philip and Mary [V], which is dated (2) the fourth day of May, 1554, and about the 
ſame time endowed it with a competent revenue for the liberal maintenance and education 
of one preſident [O], twelve Fellows, and twelve Scholars; which number continues to 


this day, without diminution or addition. 


How he had acquired [P] his great riches, 


t) Ex ioſa 
Chart, Otig. 


the reader has before ſeen; and is now left to determine, whether or no he could poſlibly (-) wood's Hi, 
have applied them with greater propriety, or generoſity, than in the eſtabliſhment of a &. lib. is p. 
college, which, if we conſider the extent of it's foundation, and it's age, will be found **"* 


inferior to none in the production of learned and eminent men []. 


While he medita- 


ted further donations to this his ſociety, and projected (v) likewiſe the foundation and en- 
dow ment of a ſchool [R], he died at his houſe in Clerkenwell, London, in the fiftieth 


[LI Sir Thomas Greſham ] He had been before 
concerned in the ſame bufineſs for Edward VI. and 


year 


that the founder furniſhed his chapel, in a very ſuperb 
manner; with veſſels and crofles of gold and filver, with 


was afterwards employed in it by Queen Eliza- copes of tiſſue, tapeſtry, &c &c (21). That he alſo (21) They were 
beth (16). beſtowed much plate upon the college, beſides what he — by 

LIN] Teftimonies in the noten] Thomas Heywood, left it by his will. But our idea of his munificence is ſoon Queen's 2 
in his Eng/and's Elizabeth, who likewiſe wrote a play 


called * The Troubles of Queen Elizabeth from her 
Cradle to the Crown, tells us (17), within ſeven 
* days after, ſhe was diſcharged of her keeper Sir 
Henry Biningfield ; yett, ſo that Sir Thomas Pope 
one of her Majeſties Privy councell, and Maſter Gage 


ſuppreſſed by the following words. * Ea autem omnia 
olim, e Cœnobii Wroxtonienſis, aliorumque ſpoliis, 
* quo tempore ab Henrico Rege VIII. diſſoluta ſunt, 
* ipſe corraſerat.“ Theſe are the words of Wood's 
tranſlator, who, it is well known, often took the li- 
berty to miſrepreſent his author's ſenſe. The original 


miſſioners, 1570 


her Gentleman-Uſher, were made ſuperintendants words in Wood's MS. Engliſh copy (22) are theſe. 9888 
* over her. The change was however moſt happy. * Theſe he obtained from the Priory at Wroxton, and Orford. 


She was now in /iberd cuſtadia under the hands of her 
* loving friends with whom ſhe went down into the 
country, and there ſpent the remainder of her ſiſter's 
p reigne. Hollingſhed ſpeaks to the ſame ef- 
ect. 

CVI Philip and Mary] Heylin obſerves, that 
Queen Mary, in rebuilding the publick ſchools at Ox- 
tord, gave encouragement to two worthy gentlemen, 
to add two new colleges in Oxford, to the former, 
viz. Trinity and St John's. * Had it not been, 
* adds he, for theſe foundations, there had been nothing 
* in this reign to have made it memorable, but only 
the misfortunes and calamities of it (18). 

[O] One prefident, & } The houſe being not yet 
ready for their reception, they were not admitted till 
the thirtieth day of May, 1556, which was the eve of 


 Trinity-Sunday (19). 


[P] How he bad acquired, &&] I will here take 


tanſlation is here Occaſion to vindicate the founder's character from a 


groſs miſrepreſentation in Wood (20). We are told 
VOL. V. No. 284. 


* 


© others, which he had bought of the King at the 
* diſſolution.” Now if the founder, in reality, had 
illegally obtained, or pilfered, this furniture ; no man, 
would have been more likely to have mentioned it, 
than Wood ; who, tho' a moſt valuable writer, has 
been notoriouſly careful to colle& and record ſcandal. 
I think therefore, that Wood's favourable repreſenta- 
tion of this matter, is alone ſufficient to acquit the 
founder. 

[2] Learned and eminent men.) Thomas Allen, 
Sir Edward Hoby, William 1 John Sel- 
den, James Harrington, Sir John Denham, Sir Tho- 
mas Pope-Blount, Ralph Sheldon, Ralph Bathurſt, 
Daniel Whitby, William Derham, &c. | 

[NI A ſchool.) This he firſt deſigned to found at Hook- 
Norton, in Oxfordſhire ; but he afterwards reſolved to 
place it at Dediogton, his native town (23). 


think with little probability, conjectures, that he in- 
tended it as a ſeminary for his college at Oxford. 
237 2 [S] Was 


It was (23) Ex Chartis 
to have been called the ſchool of Jeſus. Wood, but 1 


* 
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6e) Stowe's Sur- Horth- iſle of the choir of St Ste 


. 
year of his age, on the twenty - ninth day of January, 1558, and was buried [S] in the 
phen's Walbrook (). Stowe has preſerved the. inſcription 


vey, P: 245+ ſel. upon his tomb, which has been ſince deſtroyed with the old church, Hic jacet Thomas 


edit, 1633. . Pope 
Margaretta oblit * Jan. 1538, 
« mentations, and 


w) Channcy's 


ſordſhire, p · 
25» 


1557 (w). 


(x) From a ma- 


37 T. =o" oh William Basford, Eſq; of Bentley in Derbyſhire, This Lady ſurvived Sir Thomas ma- 
**. ny years; and ſoon after his death was married to Sir Hugh Paulet (y), of Hinton St 
„ Collins's Ba- George in Somerſctſhire, father of the great Sir Amias Paulet. She died at Tyttenhanger 
ronetage, Vol. [W., on the twenty- ſeventh day of October, 1593, and being brought to Oxford, her 
IV. p. 66% funeral ceremonies were ſolemnized, on the firit of November following, in St Mary's 
(z) From church (z). Her body was then conveyed to the chapel of Trinity-College, where it was 
- > - wana pompouſly interred, near the altar, under a ſumptuous Gothick monument; upon which 
Hiſtory of Univ. 


Oxon. in Eng- 
lich, never prin- 


ted, kept in the © oObiit 29 die Januarii, 1338.“ x 
cen. © of this college of the Trinity; and of the lady Elizabeth, &c.“ He letr behind him 
: one * brother [7], whoſe name was John. 
See - appears to have been a man of a majeitick ſtature, and a comely countenance, 
[S] Was buried, &c.] In his will, he directs his 

executors to bury him in the church of that pariſh, in 

which he ſhould chance to die. See note [A]. 
(24) Hiſt. & [TJ A daughter.) Wood informs us (24), that ſhe 
Antiq. Univ. died without iſſue; but the founder, in his appoint- 
— iv ments for five dirges or obits to be yearly ſung in his 


college, directs, that one of them ſhould be celebrated 
for the ſouls of Dame Margarett his late wife, and 
Alice his daughter; begotten by him of the body of 
the ſaid Dame Margarett. 

[U] Daughter of Walter Bloant, &c.) This ap- 
pears from various authentic evidences. Newcourt is 
therefore entirely miltaken when he tells us, that a 
certain manor was granted * to Sir Hugh Paulet, from 
* whence it came to Sir Thomas Pope, Kant. by his 
* intermarriage with Elizabeth, daughter, and one of 
the co-heirs, of the ſaid Sir Hugh (25).*” In ano- 
ther place (26), however, he contradicts himſelf ; 
where he ſays, that Sir Thomas Pope's widow, Eliza- 
beth, became the wiſe of Sir H. Paulet. Chauncy 
and Salmon, in their accounts of Hertfordſhire, have 
both adopted the above error ; they have likewiſe both 
ſill further perplexed this matter, by. aſſerting, that Sir 
Thomas and Lady Elizabeth Pope had iſſue a daughter, 
who was married to Sir Thomas Blount, Knt. of Staf- 

fordſhire (27). See the next note. 
[VI] At Tyttenhanger.) This ſeat Sir Thomas Pope 
demiſed by will to his lady Elizabeth ; ſhe dying, 


{25) Reperto- 
rium Eccleſ. Pa- 
rochial. Lond. 
Vol. II. p. 874. 


(26) Vol. I. p. 
632. 


(27) Chauncy, 
P · 502. 
dal mon, P · £0, 


(a) Life of A. 
Pope, Lond. 
1745, $v0. p. Is 
b) He is ſaid to 
worth 2aocc/. 
when he left off 
buſineſs, at the 
Revolution. 
Warton's Eſſay 
on the Writings 
and Genius of 


was then a conſiderable merchant (5). 


with great neatneſs and exactneſs. 


Alex. Pore, p · 
79. edit. 1756, 


$10, 

[4] Deſcended of a good family by both his pa- 
rents ] We are obliged for the account of Mr Pope's 
family to the fatires that were made upon him. In 
anſwer to which he thought proper to publiſh the fol- 
lowing ſhort genealogy. That Alexander Pope, his 
father, was of a gentleman's family in Oxfordſhire : 

* See remark the head of which was the Earl of Downe in Ireland “, 
II, in the pre- hoſe fole heireſs married the earl of Lindſey. His mo- 


ther was Editha, the daughter of William Turner, Eſq; 
of York: ſhe had three brothers, one of whom was 
killed; another died in the ſervice of King Charles J. 
and the eldeſt following his fortune, and becoming a 


ceding artic e. 


we read this inſcription [A]: Hic jacent corpora Tho. Pope, militis, fundatoris hujus 
« collegii Trinitatis, & D. Eliſabethæ, & Margaretz, uxoris <us. 
Here lie the bodies of Thomas Pope, Knight, Founder 


He was often painted by Hans Holbein, and 


primus Theſaurarius Augmentationum, & Daa Margaretta, uxor ejus, quæ quidem 
* Here lies Thomas Pope, firſt Treaſurer of the Aug- 
ame Margaret his wife, &c.” 
chiefly to have reſided at Clerkenwell, at Hatfirld in Eſſex, and at Tyttenhanger in Hert- 
fordſhire ; of which laſt mentioned county he was twice Sheriff, in the years 1552, and 
He appears to have been married twice. 
mere (x), mentioned in the abovecited epitaph. By her he had a daughter [T] named 
Alice. His ſecond and laſt wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Walter Blount [U], Eſq; ot 
Blount's-Hall in Staffordſhire : but, when married to Sir Thomas, ſhe was the widow of 


In the latter part of his life, he ſeems 


His firſt wife was Margaret Dod- 


ui quidem Thomas 


left it to Thomas Blount, Eſq; her nephew, who in 
remembrance of Sir Thomas Pope, called himſelf Pope- 
Blount ; as moſt of his deſcendants have been named 
ever ſince (28). Of this family, there have been three 
eminent writers, viz. Sir Henry Blount, and Sir Tho- 
mas Pope Blount, Knights, and Charles Blount, Eſq; 
See the article, Sir Hehry Blount, &c. 

[X] This inſcription ] It is probable, that the 
founder's body, together with that of his firſt wife 
Margaret, was removed from St Stephen's Walbrook, 
to the chapel of his college, 'This we may reaſonably 
conclude from the inſcription on the monument there. 
Wood (29) acquaints us, that the Founder died at 
Clerkenwell, and was buried in his college-chapel. It 
is, indeed, hard to reconcile the epitaph at St Stephen's 
Walbrook, with this at Trinity college. 

LZ] One brother.] This gentleman had an only 
ſon, William, born at Wroxton in Oxfordſhire, and 
educated at Trinity college, Oxon. Upon the arrival of 
James the I. in England, he was created Knight of the 
Bath, and a Baronet, July 24, 1603 : and afterwards 


(23) Collins 
Buronetage, V.. 
IV, P- 097, 


(29) Hi. & 
An iq. Univ. 
Oxon. in A9. 


pend. p. 447. 


(30) Stowe's 
Annals, conti- 
nued and g- 
mented by 
Howcs, Land, 
1615, p. $27, 
Ex quocam ks 
giſtr. in Coll. 
Tria. 


(431) Collins, ubi 


lupra, 


in the fourth of Charles I. he was made Baron of Bel- . 
turbett, and Lord of Done in Ireland (30). With once intenced to 


this family of the Popes, many noble alliances have sive 2 piece of 
been made by intermarriage (;1): Nor is it the leaſt 
honour to it, that our illuſtrious poer, Mr Pope, was 

W 


regularly deſcended from it (3 2). 


plate to Trinity- 
college, in me · 
mor y of his an- 
c: ſtot the ſoun- 
der. 


POPE [AL EXANDERI, a much admired Poet, was deſcended of a good family by 
both his parents [A], and born the 8th of June, 1688, in London (a), where his father 
He was taught to read very early by an aunt, and 
he learned to write without any aſſiſtance, by copying printed books, which he executed 
The family being of the Romiſh religion, he was put, 
at eight years of age, under the direction of one Taverner a prieſt, who taught him the 
rudiments of the Latin and Greek tongues together (c). 
claſſical learning with the greateſt facility, and the firſt ſight of the poets diſcovered at once 
both the peculiar bent of his inclination, and the excellency of his genius [BJ. About warburcoo. 


He imbibed theſe elements of 9 g.« ji 


Works, Vol II. 
18. edit, 


this 


(1) Note to the 
Epiſtle to Dr 
Arbuthnot, at 
theſe lines : 

Let the twa 
Curls of Court 
aad Town abuſe 
His father, mo- 
rher, body, foul, 
and muſe. 


general officer in Spain, left her what eſtate remained af- 
ter the ſequeſtrations and forfeitures of her family (1), 
which, as well as that of her huſband, was of the Po- 
piſh religion. 

[B] Both his inclination and genius to poetry.) 
Mr Pope frequently declared, that the time of his be- 
ginning to write verſes, was ſo very early in his life, 
that he could ſcarcely re-call it to his memory, When 
he was yet a child, his father would frequently order 
him to make Nee It ſeems he was difficult 
to be pleaſed, and would make the lad correct them 


again and again: when at laſt he approved them, -» 
too 
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this time accidentally meeting with Ogilby's tranſlation of Homer, he was ſo much ſtruck 

with the force of the ſtory, that notwithſtanding the deadneſs and inſipidneſs of the verſi- 

fication, Ogilby became a favourite book. The Ovid of Sandys fell next in his way, and 

it is ſaid; that the raptures theſe tranſlations gave him were ſo ftrong, that he ſpoke of 

them with pleaſure all his life after. From his private tutor he was ſent to a Popiſh ſemi- 4) — 
nary at Ty ford, near Wincheſter, whence he was removed to a ſchool at Hyde- park cor- preceding note. 
ner. He was now about ten years of age, and being carried ſometimes to the Play-houſe, GEES 
the ſight of thoſe theatrical repreſentations put him upon turning the chief events in Ho- — — 
mer into a kind of play, made up of a number of ſpeeches from Ogilby's tranſlation, con- authat tis 78 
nected by verſes of his own. He perſwaded the upper boys to act this piece, a curioſity portick pleaſures, 
which one would have been glad to have ſcen. The maſter's gardener repreſented the cha- ( +1. ., 
rater of Ajax, and the actors were dreſſed after the prints of his favourite Ogilby (d), doubt, had alſo 
which indeed make far the beſt part of that book, being deſigned and engraved by artiſts — ag 
of note (e). In the mean time, he was ſo unfortunate as to loſe, under his two laſt one favour, 
maſters, what he had acquired under the firſt. In this condition, at twelve years of age, — 2 
he retired with his parents to Binfield, in Windſor-Foreſt, where his father had provided 

a convenient little box, not far from Oakingham in Berkſhire ; and, at his firſt coming, Ude, Ba, 1 
tis ſaid, was put under another Prieſt (f) for a few months, but with as little ſucceſs as whom ſome ac- 
before; ſo that he reſolved to become his own maſter. This country retreat, however, den in Aken. 
ſuited his melancholy and reflective temper ; and it was about this time that he wrote his Ode hop Vol, II. 
on Solitude, which appears as the firft-fruits of his poetical genius (g). It was here too that 

he firſt peruſed the writings of Waller, of Spencer, and of Dryden. But on the firſt fight (g) Sc a copy 


of Dryden he abandoned the reſt, having now found an author whoſe caſt was extreamly *; SIG 


o Henry Crom- 
congenial with his own [C]. His works therefore he ſtudied with equal pleaſure and atten- well, dated July 


tion; he placed them before his eyes as a model: in ſhort, he copied not only his harmo- „ 
nious verification, but the very turns of his periods. And hence it was that he became ena- ferves, L was 
bled to give to rhyme all the harmony of which it is capable (5). Binfield being near Eaſt- — 
hamſtead, where Sir William Trumbull then reſided [D], our young genius was introduced of axe. 

into the acquaintance of that gentleman; who being ſtruck with admiration at his extraordi- % Eday en the 
nary parts, and plcaſed with his good ſenſe, as well as the decency and regularity of his man- Writings and Ge- 
ners, gave him great encouragement, and preſently admitted him to a ſhare of his friend- 3. 8 
ſhip In the mean time, maſter Pope was not wanting to himſelf, in improving his talents [6]. 
for poetry. At fourteen ycars old he had compoſed ſeveral elegant pieces that way (i) IE]. „ 
At fifteen he had acquired a ready habit in the two learned languages; to which he ſoon tſement prefixed 
after added French and Italian (&). It is a common obſervation, that ſome ſeeds of vanity — 2 
and ſelf. concrit are neceſſary ingredients in the compoſition of a poet. Accordingly our Liator in 2711. 
author was not without a proper ſhare of theſe qualities, and now thought himſelf able to „ f 
undertake an epic poem. In that ſpirit he fer about writing his Alcander this year; {x}. — 
and the performance, as might be expected, was a glaring proof of his childiſh folly. 

However, he had either ſenſe or modeſty enough, or both, to keep it in his ſtudy; and 


in his riper years ſpoke of it with a frankneſs and ingenuity that does more than atone for 


the 


took great pleaſure in peruſing them, and would ſay, baſſador to the Ottoman Porte, which journey he per- 
thele are good th mes (2). * "Theſe early praiſes, ſays formed on foot. He continued there till 1691, when 


{z) Pope's 


Works, Vol. my author, of a tender and reſpedted parent, co-ope- he was appointed one of the Principal Secretaries of 

3 rating with the natural inclinations of the ſon, may State, his colleague being the Duke of Shrewſbury. 

n  Poſlibl» be the cauſes, that fixed our young baxd in a This office he reſigned in 1697, and retired to Eaſt- (5) Notes to his 
reſolution of bedoming erainent in this art (3). hamſtead near the place of his nativity (6) ; and we ſee — * — 

(t) Effay on the [C] He abandoned the reſt for Dryden, &c.) After he had not been there many you when Mr Pope was — Faſti, 

N he met with that favourire's works as mentioned firſt introduced to him; and the literary correſpon- vol. II. col. 170. 


7. 79, % (i above, he was never eaſy till he had ſeen the author; dence between them was kept up as long as Sir Wil- 


ays «of bmten, and for that purpoſe, he procured a friend to bring liam lived, and upon his death Mr Pope wrote his epi- (7). is —— 
hd in eres, him to a coffee houſe where Dryden was, only that he taph (7). v a, VI wy 
and the ces might be bleſſed with the fight of that great Poet. [E] Compoſed ſeveral poetica pieces.) Theſe are prin-  * 4 
badi o D. Ar. IThis could not have been long before his death, which ted among his juvenile poems in the firſt and ſecond 
duthnot. happened in 1701; ſo that Mr Pope never was known volumes of his works; after they had made their ap- 
| to him, a misfortune which he laments in the follow- pearance without his name, ſome in the ſixth volume 
ing pathetic words: Virgilium tantum vidi (4). He of Tonſon's Miſcellanies in 1709, and others in Lin- 
(4) Fee one of never mentioned him afterwards without a kind of tot's Miſcellanies in 1711. They confiſt of A tranſla- 
letters to H. rapturous veneration. Thus, for inſtance, having run tion of part of the firſt book of Statius's 'Thebaid ; 
Cromwell, over the names of his great friends and encouragers, ſeveral tranſlations from Homer, and imitations of Eng- 
he concludes with the perſon whom he eſteemed above liſh poets, viz. Chaucer, Spencer, Waller, Cowley, 
all the reſt, in the following diſtich: &c. The tranſlations were performed by way of exer- 
. ciſes at ſchool, to improve himielf in the language; 
And St John's ſelf, great Dryden's friend before, and he choſe rather to do them in verſe, as eaſier to 


; 3 him than proſe (8). The imitations were generally (8) Advertiſe- 
(5 Trill to pr Wich open arms receiv'd one Poet more (5). pe raved, m_ no wonder ſo young — — ment prefixed to 
not. them. 


ſhould miſtake his fondneſs for his genius. He was 
[D] Sir William Trumbul! refided then at Eaflham- ſenſible of it afterwards, and ſeems to hint at the 
Pry, This ſtateſman was bred at Oxford, where he miſtake, in the preface to the firſt volume of his 
was entered firſt of St John's college, and choſen thence poems publiſhed in 1717, where he takes particular 
into a Fellowſhip at All-Souls, he took his degree of notice of this, as one of the difficulties and dangers 
Doctor of Laws in 1667, became an advocate in Doc- that attend the profeſſion of a Poet. Mr Pope's miſ- 
tor's-Commons, Chancellor of the dioceſe of Roche- carriage is ſaid to have animated another to make a (9) The author 
fler, and one of the Clerks of the Signet. He was like attempt, which produced fix very humoroas epi- 2 
knighted November 1, 1684 ; and in the ſame month grams upon a pipe of tobacco, in the manner of fix gious — 
the following year was ſent Envoy Extraordinary to diſtinguiſhed Poets, each admirably performed (9). Kill living, a 
France, and in the beginning of 1687, he went Am- 

[LFI He 
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(1) He was pro- 
bably firſt intro- 
duced toWycher- 


by Sir Will, y k 
Trumbull. Life erſe 


P O 
the for wardneſs of his attempt [F]. And the following year, 1704, be entered upon a taſk 
more ſuitable to his age. This was his Paſtorals, which brought him into the acquaintance 


of ſome of the moſt eminent wits of that time. 


9 - 


He communicated theſe firſt to Mr Wy- 


cherley (/), who was highly pleaſed with them, and ſent a copy to Mr Walſh, Gentleman 


of the Horſe to 


of Pope, ubi ſup. very ſincere friend to him, and having immediately diſcerned that our Poet's chief talent 
lay, not ſo much in ſtriking out new thoughts of his own, as in improving thoſe which he 


m) His anſwer to 
ycherley on 


this occaſion 


ſtands at the bead 
's Letters, 
in Vol. VII. of 


of Pope 
his Works. 


to) Pope's 


orks, in the 


prefac*, 


(xx) This letter thing elſe to which he is pleaſe 
is dated Feb. 13, After all 


2717. See 


Pope's Letters. 


(12) Eſſay on 


borrowed from the Ancients, and an eaſy verſification, told him, among other things, that k 


there was one way left open for him to excel his predeceſſors, and that was correctneſs; 


obſerving, that though we had ſeveral great Poets, yet none of them were correct: he, 
therefore adviſed him to make that his ſtudy. 


received it very gratefully, and obſerved it very diligently, as appears by the ſubſequent | 


The advice was not loſt (=): Mr Po 


letters in this correſpondence z and no doubt the diſtinguiſhing harmony of his numbers 


was in a great meaſure owing to it [G], This year, 1704, he wrote alſo the firſt part * 


of his Windſor Forsft, though the whole was not publiſhed 'till ſeveral years afterwards, 


in 1710 [H], with a dedication to Lord Lanfdowne, whom he mentions as one of his :, 


[F] Which dies more than atone for the forwardneſs of 
the attempt.) * | confeſs, ſays he, there was a time when 
] was in love with myſelf, and my firſt productions were 
the children of ſelf love upon innocence. I had made 
an epic poem and panegyrics on all the princes, and 
I thought myſelf the greateſt genius that ever was. [ 
cannot but regret theſe delightful viſions of my child- 
hood, which, like the fine colours we ſee when our 
eyes are ſhut, are vaniſhed for ever (10).” This early 
piece was long afterwards communicated by him to 
Dr Atterbury, with a declared intention to burn it, in 
which that friend concurred : * though, adds he, I 
would have interceded for the firſt page, and put it, 
with your leave, among my curiolities.” So far ſeemed 
a little cruel, and to ſoften it, the Biſhop concludes with 
this high-ftraiced ſoothing panegyric. In truth, it 
is the only inſtance of that kind I ever met with 
from a perſon good for any thing elſe, nay, for every 

4 to turn himſelf (11). 
, though the written copy might undergo this 
cruel execution, yet the original, it ſeems, was faith- 
fully preſerved in the author's memory; at leaſt, if 
what a late writer tells us he had received from credi- 
ble information be true, that ſome of the anonymous 
verſes quoted as examples of the Art of finking in Poe- 
try, in the incomparable ſatire ſo called, were ſuch as 
our poet remembered from his own Alcander (12). Nor 


the Writings and was the vanity of writing an epic poem cured by this 
Genius of Pope, failure in the firſt atttempt. On the contrary, the errors 


P · 32, 83. 


(13) See the ſlo- the firſt foundations of the Britiſh monarchy (13) 
ry in Milton's 


and imperfections he obſerved in it, ſeem to have re- 
mained upon him as ſo many ſtimulations to a ſecond 
attempt, in compoſing which, the faults of the firſt 
would be of uſe, by way of a leſſon to avoid them. 
However that be, we are aſſured by his editor, that he 
had framed a deſign of writing an epic poem on our old 
Annaliſts, and therefore more engaging to an Engliſh- 
man ; this was on the arrival of Brutus, the ſuppoſed 
grandſon of Æneas, in our iſland, and the ſettlement 2 
n 
this poem he deſigned to treat amply of all that regard- 


Hiſtory, who ed civil regimen or the ſcience of politicks; the ſeve- 


ſeems pleaſed 


with it, as ſuit- 
ing the romantic a 
turn of his mind. worſhip, as 


(14) Pope's 
Works, Vol. 


III. Warbur- 


ton's edition. 


(15) t was in 
1739 that this 


defign was 
thought of, 


ral forms of a republick were here to be examined and 
explained, together with the ſeveral modes of religious 
r forth as they affect ſociety. And the 
whole was to be written in rhyme (14). The author 
of the eſſay juſt cited, thinks that the ſucceſs of this 
attempt would have been no better than the former. 
And to ſupport that cenſure he obſerves, that Pope's 
genius was chiefly of the didactie kind, with very little 
of the ſublime and pathetic, which are the main nerves 
of the Epopcea ; that he would have given us many 
elegant deſcriptions and many general characters well 
drawn; but would have failed to ſet before our eyes 
the reality of theſe objects, and the actions of theſe 
characters; that Pope's cloſe and conſtant reaſoning 
had by this time (15} impaired and cruſhed the faculty 
of imagination; that the political reflections would, 
in all probability, have been more numerous, than the 
affecting ſtrokes of nature; that it would have more 
reſembled the Henriade than the Iliad, or even the 
Gieruſalemme Liberata ; that it would have appeared, 
if this ſcheme had been executed, how much and for 
what reaſons the man that is ſkilful in painting mo- 
dern life, and the moſtfecret foibles and follies of his 


earlicſt 


contemporaries, is therefore diſqualified for repreſent- 
ing the ages of heroiſm, and that ſimple life, which 
alone epic poetry can gracefully deſcribe. He alfo 
adds, that the ſingle circumſtance of rhyme was ſufi- 
cient of itſelf alone to overwhelm and extinguiſh all 
enthuſiaſm, and produce endleſs tautologies and cir- 
cumlocutions. I his writer concludes with imagining 
Dr Warburton's opinion to be the ſame with his, firce 
there could not have been a more improper ſubject for 


an epic poem, than the particulars of which that edi- 


tor informs us it was chiefly to conſiſt. The ſame 
writer remarks, that the firit poem that appeared in 
France any thing like an epic poem, was on this iden- 
tical ſubject of Brutus's arriving in England (16). It was 
written by Euſf ache in the reign of Louis VIIth, who 
came to the throne in 1137 and was huſband of the 
celebrated Eleonora, afterwards divorced and married 
to our Henry LL. (17) | 

[] Pope's harmonious werfification was owing, in a 
great meaſure, to Walſh] This gentleman died in 
1708, which year the Paſtorals were publiſhed by our 
author (18), who was then writing his Eſſay on Criti- 
ciſm, which concludes with his elegy. 


Such late was Walſh, the Muſes judge and friend, &c. 


Pope however has not eſcaped the cenſure of ſpeaking 
here too magnificently of this friend (19). Wald, it is 
ſaid, was in general a flimzy and frigid writer. The 
Rambler calls his works pages of inanity. However, in 
Mr Dryden's opinion, he was the beſt critic of our 
nation in his time (20): and it is allowed that his 
three letters to Pope are well written ®. His remarks 
on the nature of paſtoral poetry, on borrowing from 
the Ancients, and againſt florid conceits, are worthy 
peruſal (21). To what has been ſaid in another article 
(22) of theſe memoirs upon the Paſtorals, we ſhall only 
add, that their principal merit confiſts,in their correct 
and muſical verſification; mufical to a degree of which 
rhyme could hardly be thought capable : and in giv- 
ing the firſt ſpecimen of that harmony in Engliſh verſe, 
which is now become indiſpenfibly neceſſary, and 
which has fo forcibly influenced the publick ear, as 
to have rendered every moderate rhymer melodious. 
Thus mufic-charmed, the reader becomes blind to the 
great defect in this poem, the want of invention. I 
remember, continues the laſt cited author, to have been 
informed by an intimate friend of Pope, that he had 
once laid a deſign of writing American Eclogues. The 
ſubject would have been fruitful of the moſt poetical 
imagery, and, if properly executed, would have reſcued 
the author from. the accuſation here urged, of having 
written eclogues without invention (23). 

[H] He publiſhed Windſor Foreſt in 1710.) The 
circumitance of our author's writing the firſt part of 
this poem ſo early as 1704, furniſhes no bad apology 
for the general fault charged upon it; few images, it is 
ſaid, are introduced, which are not equally applicable 
to any place whatſoever. It is true, deſcriptive poetry, 
of which kind is this piece, was manifeſtly none of the 
ſhining talents of Pope; but when it is remembered 
that he pitched upon a deſcription of Windſor Foreſt, 


(then the place of his abode) at ſixteen, an age for 
which this kind of poetry has the greateſt charms, 18 


may 


le to Queen Anne, and author of ſeveral ingenious pieces, both in proſe and (*) One 
This introduced him into the acquaintance of that gentleman (m), who proved a — 


1s graue! 
thu Iriend is — 


ry's Life of 

Swift, Leiter v. 
Sce aiſo Gay's ar. 
ticle, tem. [E}, 


16 It wat 

Le Roman Pops 
Brat, accord, 

to the humour 
of thoſe times, 
when every pete 
of poetry was de- 
nominated a to- 
mance, 


(17) Eſſay on the 
Wrirings of 


Pope, p. 280, 


281, 281. 


* 


(18) He had ge- 
ver leit cottett- 
ing them 'till 
that time, 


(19) Eſſay on 
the Cenus of 
Pope, p 201. 


(20) See preface 
t » his trandlation 
of Vuyil. 


® In Pop:'s 
Work:, Vol. 
VII. p. 65, & 
leq. 


21) Eſſay on 
the Genius of 
Pope, p. 201. 


(22) la Gay's 
article, 


(23) Ef. 08 
the Cemus 
Pope, p · 10, Ho 


codinzly we find 


ſcription held the 


marker forgets 
the much famed 


El in the Cam- 


PO F” E. 
earlieſt acquaintance. Mr Wycherley was another. To theſe, beſides Bolingbroke and 
Walſh, he adds Congreve, Garth, Swift, Atterbufy, Talbot, Somers, and Sheffield, as 
perſons with whom he was not only converſant, but beloved, at ſixteen or ſeventeen years. El to Dr 
of age; an early bard for ſuch acquaintance. And the catalogue might be made yet more arbuchnot; and 
illuſtrious, had he not confined it to the time when he wrote the Paſtorals and Windſor Foreſt *. — —_ 
No part of our bard's life is more intereſſing than that of his conduct in cultivating friend- 
ſhips, «ſpecially with his brother poets. At the age of eighteen he was grown ſo high in the (7) The ret 
eſteem of Wycherley, that he thought him capable of correcting his poems (which had been re&ions were 
damned) ſo as they might appear again in print. Pope complied with the requeſt, and exe- — 18 
cuted it with equal freedom and judgment (o). But the faults proved too many for the db. Warbur- 
author of them to be told of; he was old, became jealous, and conſtrued his young the“, a 
maſter's ingenuity, and plain dealing, into want of teſpect. Not only the deſign of publiſh- Cm. 
ing was dropt, but all correſpondence with the corrector ſuſpended. This ungenerous re- ,,,,, .... 
turn was lively reſented by Pope [1]. And though Wycherley was prevailed with after- The fame gentle- 
wards, by the mediation of a common friend, to refume the correſpondence, yet this went ;",ther las 
no farther than bare complaiſance (p). However, ſome time after Mr Wycherley's death, « one of Mr 
his poems being republiſhed by ſome mercenary hand in 1728, our author the following fat hö vnn bes 
year printed ſeveral letters that had paſſed between them, in vindication of Mr Wycherley's _ —— 
good name, againſt ſome miſconſtructions prefixed to that edition (q). Our Poet's con- t be reconcited. 
duct, throughout this whole trying affair, was greatly above his years [X J. But young 
as he was, his talents were now beginning to ripen into full maturity. This appeared ( beh., Pore 
conſpicuouſly in his Eſſay on Criticiſm, which though wrote ſo early as 1708, yet placed 5 
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was informed 
him among thoſe of the firſt rank in his art. It is indeed eſteemed a maſter-piece in it's hd idee 


had infinu 
kind, and ſo diſcovered the peculiar turn of his genius. He was not yet twenty years old, malicious — 


ſo that every body ſtood amazed to find ſuch a knowledge of the world, ſuch a maturity — 
of judgment, and ſuch a penetration into human nature as are there diſplayed ; inſomuch Warburton, 


that it became a ſubject for the criticks to diſplay their profoundeſt ſkill in accounting for 00 Du Bess Re- 


it. The greateſt geniuſes in painting, as well as poeſy, were generally obſerved, not to fcQions upon 


have produced any of their maſter-picces before the age of thirty, or thereabouts (r), and 1. #< 3 


that Mr Pope's genius ripened earlier, was owing, *tis ſaid, to a happy conjuncture of concur- — 


ring circumſtances. He was happily ſecured from falling into the debaucheries of women and ler. 


wine (the too frequent bane of hopeful youth) by the weakneſs and delicacy of his conſti- ( paton's Ec- 
tution, and the bad ſtate of his health. The ſenſual vices were too violent for ſo tender a _—_— 44- 


frame, he never fell into intemperance or diſſipation, which is of the greateſt conſequence . 
in preſerving each faculty of the mind in due vigour, Even his mis. ſnapen figure is alledged e bone 
to be of uſe to him as a writer, It is an obſervation of Lord Bacon, that whoſoever hath the fondacts 
any thing fixed in his perſon that induces contempt, hath alſo a perpetual ſpur within to gag EH. 
reſcue and deliver himſelf from it (). Hence it has been thought not improbable, that Watoa, 


our 


may as truly be ſaid, that he could not then be ſenſible [1] This was reſented by Pope.) Mr Cromwell gave 
which way the chief force of his genius lay ®; and him the firſt hint of Wycherley's chagrin, and as he 
though we ſhould grant that he muſt have diſcovered never wanted quickneſs of apprehenſion in thoſe points, 
that before the year 1710, yet he might not be willing we find him expreſſing his reſen:ment in theſe words. 
to loſe the pains he had taken, and therefore choſe rather I may derive this pleaſure from it, that whereas I 
to exerciſe his pen, though a little againſt the grain, in muſt atherwiſe have been a little uneaſy to know my 
completing the plan. It is allowed that he breaks out incapacity of returning his obligations, I may now, by 
into a true poetical enthuſiaſm more than once, and par- bearing bis frailties, exerciſe my gratitude and friend- 
ticularly in the concluſion ; and there was indeed a cir- ſhip more, than himſelf either is, or perhaps ever will 
cumſtance which no doubt ſtrongly animated his muſe be ſenſible.” | 
in that part. The peace, afterwards concluded at 
82 this year, 1710, projected by his particular Ille meos, primus qui me ſibi junxit, amores a og = 
friends Harley and St John, who were now at the head 4 6 i 
of the Miniſtry. Accordingly, we find the influences, nn N 7 
and effects of peace, and it's conſequence, a diffuſive In the laſt viſit which Pope made to him, the breach B. 
commerce, marked by ſelect circumſtances ſuch as are was openly intimated. He told me (ſays Pope, in a 2 
beſt adapted to ſtrike the imagination by lively pic- letter to Cromwell) he was going inſtantly out of Pope's Collec- 
2 = 122 2 which conſtitutes true poetry. town, and 'till his return was my humble ſervant. tion. = A 
= e cloſe of all there appears a groupe of allegori- Hereupon, our young poet finding this journey into eg nA 
cal perſonages, in the rear of which fland the follow- the country not ſo inſtantaneous as was pretended, did loc this friend 
ing figures painted in living colours with their proper not ſpare to return the compliment. I beg you (ſays too, by taking 
Ania and attributes. he to the ſame friend), to do what you may with all the ſame freedom 
truth, that is, aſſure him [Wycherley] I have ever 3 


Envy her own ſnakes ſhall feel, borne all the reſpet and kindneſs imaginable to him; 2 — 
A ; I don't know to this hour what it is, that has eſtran- ley's . 
2 n * . 1 N ged him from me; but this I know, that he may for See Pope's fi 
here faction roar, rebellion bite her chain, the future be more ſafely my friend, ſince no in- _ — Gay, 
And gaſping Furies thirſt for blood in vain. vitation of his ſhall ever make me fo free with Nor. 13, 171. 
him (24). 


Pope's Works, 
It is ſaid, that © Addiſon was inexpreſſibly chagrined at LX] His con duc with regard 40 Myeberley, was Vol. IX. 

this noble concluſion of indſor Foreſt, both 4 a poli- above what might be expefted fi rom bis years.) It is ob- 

tician, and as a poet. As a politician, becauſe it ſo 10s on the fight of Pope's earlieſt letters to Wycher- 

highly celebrated that treaty of peace, which he ley, Walſh, and Cromwell, that he was at that time 

deemed ſo pernicious to the liberties of Europe; and 10 only acquainted intimately with ſome of the beſt 

as a poet, becauſe he was deeply conſcious, that his Greek and Roman, as alſo the moſt celebrated of the 

own Campaigne, that Gazette in rhyme, contained no French and Italian Claſſics, but that he judged ad- 

ſtrokes of ſuch genuine and ſublime poetry as the con- mirably well, and acutely, both of men and 

cluſſdn before us +.” books. N 


VOL. v. No. CCLXXXV. 38 A CLI His 
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; (7 Horat. Epiſt. 


ad Piſonem. 


(«) See more of 
ritus preſently, 


(w) To this pur- 
poſe is that cele- 
brated ſaying of 
Charles IX. of 
France. Feu 
& Poet alendi 
fant, non ſag i- 
nandi, Horſes 
and Poets are 
to be fed, but 
not fat tened. 


(x) Mr Cary], 
author of a play 
called Sir Solo- 
mon Single, and 
ſeveral tranſla- 
tions in Dryden's 
Miſcellanies; 
and Mafter of * 
the Horſe to 
Queen Mary, 
wife of King 
James H. whoſe 
fortunes he fol- 
lowed into 
France, Notes 
to the Rape of 
the Lock. 


(y) This requeſt 
is intimated in 
the motto, 
Nelueram, Belin- 
da, tuos wiclare 
capiiles : 

Sed juvat, bac 
Precibus me tri - 
butſſe tuis, 


(z) Letter to 
Steele, dated No- 
vember 2bth, 
fent with a copy 
of the poem to be 
communicated to 
Mr Addiſ.n, to 
whom our author 
conſtantly paid 
Als court, 


X 
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our poet might be animated by this circumſtance to double his diligence, to make himfſclf 
diſtinguiſhed by the rectitude of his underſtanding, and beautiful turn of his mind, as 
much as he was by the deformity of his body [Z}. *Tis certain that he ſtrictly fulfilled 
the precept of Horace in each particular, Mule tulit frcitque puer, ſudavit & aljit (t ). 
It was another circumſtance equally propitious to the ſtudies of Pope, in this early part of 
his life, that he inherited a fortune that was a decent competency (u), and ſufficient to ſup- 
ply the ſmall expences which, both by conſtitution and reflection, he required. Thus he 
was preſerved from the two moſt deſtructive enemies to a young genius, want and depen- 
dance. Nor was the circumſtance of being placed beneath opulence, and an high ſtation, 
leſs propitious, ſince theſe almoſt unavoidably embarraſs and immerſe the poſſeſſor in the 
cares, the pleaſures, the indolence, and the diſſipation, that accompany abundance (w). Thus 
it is conceived, that theſe external aids, as ſo many auxiliaries, aſſiſting the active inborn 
ſtrength of our poet's genius had their ſhare in this triumphant production [M]. But 
how triumphant ſoever may be the merit of the Eſſay on Criticifm, yer it was ſtill ſurpaſ- 
ſed in a poetical view by the Rape of the Lock. The former indeed excelled in the didac- 
tic way, for which he was peculiarly formed; a clear head and ſtrong ſenſe were his cha 
racteriſtical qualities; his chief force lay in the underſtanding, rather than in the imagination. 
But it is the creative power of the laſt that conſtitutes the proper characteriſtick of poetry, 
and. therefore it is in the Rape of the Lock that Pope principally appears a Poet; ſince in 
this performance he has diſplayed more imagination than in all his other works put toge- 
ther. The poem took it's birth from an incidental quarrel that happened between two 
noble families, that of Lord Petre and Mrs Fermor, both of our author's acquaintance, and 
of the ſame religion. His Lordſhip, in a party of pleaſure, carried it fo far, as to cut off a 
favourite lock of the Lady's hair. This tho” done in the way of gallantry, was ſeriouſly re- 
ſented, as being indeed a real injury. Hence there preſently grew mutual animoſities, which 
being ſeen with concern by a common friend to all (x) ; that friend requeſted Pope to try the 
power of his muſe on the occaſion, intimating, that a proper piece of ridicule was the 
likelieſt means to extinguiſh the riſing flame. Pope readily complied with the friendly 
propoſal ; and the juncture requiring diſpatch, his firſt deſign was compleated in leſs than a 
fortnight, which being ſent to the Lady, had more than the propoſed effect. Pleaſed to 
the higheſt degree with the delicacy of the compliment paid to her, ſhe firſt communicated 
copics of it to her acquaintance, and then prevailed with our author to print it G): as he 
did, though not without the caution of concealing his name to ſo haſty a ſketch. But 
the univerſal applauſe which the ſketch met with (z), put. him upon enriching it with the 
machinery of the Sylphs; and in that new dreſs the two cantoes, extended to five, came 
out the following year, 1712, uſhered by a letter to Mrs Fermor; to whom he atter- 
wards addreſſed another, which is eſteemed far ſuperior to any of Voiture [NV], This year 


he 


[LI His deformity might be a ſpur to diſtinguiſh him- 
felf.] This remark is thought to receive ſome counte- 


nance from our author himſelf, in the following lines. 


(2:) Eſſay on 
Man, Epiſt. i. 
er. 185, & ſeq, 


(26) Mr Addiſon 
may, perbaps, 
be reckoned 
among theſe ; 
tis certain the 
praiſes of it in 
the Spectator, 
No. 253. are be- 
flowed with too 
ſparing 2 hand, 
the effect, poili- 
bly, of envy, 
and it's adjuact 
il!- nature. 


(27) Sce his 
notes upon this 
Eſſay. 


What crops of wit and honeſty appear, 

From ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate or fear: 

See anger, zeal, and fortitude ſupply ; 

Ev'n avarice, prudence ; floth, philoſophy ; 

Nor virtue, male or female, can we name, 

But what will grow on pride, or grow on ſhame (25). 


[21] Theſe outzward advantages were ſerviceable in 
the production of this piece.] Whatever may be thought 
of the abovementioned remarks, it is certain that the 
Eſſay on Criticiſm, befides it's intrinfic merit, was not 
without ſome adventitious and foreign aids, which 
helped it forward in making it's way into the world. 
It had the good luck to meet with a rival whoſe im- 
potent attempts to blaſt it's beauties rendered them 
the more conſpicuoufly manifeſt (26). This was Mr 
Dennis, a critic at that time of no bad repute, having a 
tolerable good noſe at ſmelling out a fault, though 
loud and harſh in the utterance of it, but miſerably 
miſled by a falſe ſcent in the preſent ſubject. We 
have borrowed this obſervation of Mr Warburton (27) 
for the ſake of what follows, which more immediately 
falls under the plan of this work, as exhibiting a very 
intereſſing part of Mr Pope's character. Mr Pope, 
continues his learned annotator, ſaw the blindneſs of 
his antagoniſt's fury, and felt the happy effects of it. 
He enjoyed theſe in filence. There was a dignity in 
that conduct, a point which he ſet before him very 
early in life, rarely loſt fight of it afterwards, and pur- 
ſued it with a remarkable ſteadineſs ; a felicity rarely 
met with in the compoſition of a Poet. There was 
ſtill a further advantage in this conduct upon the pre- 
ſent occaſion ; Mr Walſh had convinced him that cor- 
redneſs would infallibly lead him to fame, and the 


compoſure of his mind being entirely calm and un- (28) Privit: 5%. 
ruffled, fitted him for making all the uſe he could, cretary to Nag 
even of an enemy's remarks, In that view we find ee. 
him freely acknowledging the juſtice of one or two of , ,.... . 
Dennis's, and prudently reſolving to correct the faults 1 
in the next edition of his Eſſay. It was tranſlated into P.7mato 9:c4um 
French verſe by General Anthony Hamilton in 1713, 4 Poprs Latine 
but not printed. The two printed ones are done, one by . 
Mr Roboton (28), Amiſterd. in 4to, and Lond. 1717; 
and the other by the Abbe Reſnel, with a large preface age a ref 
> : ; itings 
and notes, Paris, 1730, 8vo; and Mr Pope often wiſhed pope, p. 110. 
to ſee it in Latin verſe, and ſuch a verfion by Dr Kirk- This was the 
patrick was publiſhed at London 1749, 4to “ It is ſaid practice of la. 
this eſſay was firſt written in proſe (29), according to the 3 
precept of Vida, whofe merit he has celebrated in it. ,, 


out x tragedy, 
Immortal Vida, &c. 


uſed to ſay, My 
cragedy is fi- 

CVI With a letter to Mrs Fermor, &c.] The inſer- hes. 

tion of the machinery in proper places, as it is done 

without the leaſt appearance of being awkardly ſtitched 

in, ſo it was always eſteemed by Pope himſelf, as an 

effort of his greateſt fki]] and art, as a poet + ; and I + Wuburton. 

have always eſteemed the letter abovementioned to 

Mrs Fermor, as the moſt engaging effort of his ſkill and 

art, as a letter writer. But let the reader judge. 


* To Mrs Arabella Fermor, after her marriage. 


Madam, 

* You are ſenſible by this time, how much the tender- 
* neſs of one man of merit, is to be preferred to the ad- 
* drefſes of a thouſand; ani by this time the gentleman 
* you have made choice of, is /enfible how great is the 
© joy of having all thoſe charms and good qualities, 
* which have pleaſad ſo many, now applied to pleaſe one 
* only. It was but juſt, that the ſame wirtues which 
* gave jou reputation, ſhould give you happineſs ; and 1 
* can wiſh you no greater, than that you may reap it in 
* as high a degree, as ſo much good nature, muſt infa!- 
* libly give it to your huſband. N 


— 
— 
_ 


Serre 


- 


FS 


62 Particularly 
Sir W. Trum- 
tall, ſo long be- 
fore 1 1700. 

wee his letter to 
auguſt oh that 
eit, in Pope 3 
Works, Vol. 
VII. 


(44) Lintot the 
prater gave bim 
1200 |, for it, 


befdes all the 
cop les for his ſub- 


ſcribe rs. Wir- 
uric» 


(30) Intituled, 
A Key to tte 
— by E dras 
rneveldt, A 
thecary, $i 


fn note (2). 


(31) Steele had 
now begun the 

Lover, and had 
wrote his letter 
to Lord Oxford 
the year before, 
his article, 


| 5 O 


PER 3409 


he alſo publiſhed his Temple of Fame, having, according to his uſual caution, kept it two years 

in his ſtudy [O]. That object of the univerſal paſſion, was full upon his thoughts at this time. 

He had been from the firſt ſetting out in full ſtretch after it [P], and ſaw it now within his 

reach; accordingly we find him in high ſpirits, diverting himſelf with the ladies, to one of 

whom he ſent a copy of his Temple, with an humorous gay epigram [2 ], in a letter by a paſ- 

ſage of which it appears, that he had now begun to tranſlate Homer's Iliad, and made a good : 
progreſs in it, and in 1713, he gave out propoſals for publiſhing that tranſlation by ſubſcrip- (cc) 'Tis ſaid to 
tion. He had been preſſed to this undertaking ſome years before by ſome of his friends (aa), „ e 


to 6:00 1. 


and was now greatly encouraged in the deſign by others. His religious principles diſqualified warn. 

him from receiving any ſolid teſtimony of his merit, in the uſual way of a place at Court. %% Sone base 
Common prudence therefore prompted him, to make the beſt advantage he could of the 7epu- ee it the 
tation he had obtained in his trade, and try to raiſe an independent fortune by it. And the 2 


was wrote. 


ſucceſs was ſuch, as muſt needs anſwer, if not exceed, his moſt ſanguine expectations (59; Biſhop Acterbury 
he acquired a conſiderable fortune by a ſubſcription fo large, that it does honour tothe king- 1 


the ſorce of 


dom (cc). He ſaw all parties and denominations join in it, notwithſtanding the underhand it, and in one 
practices of ſome pretended friends, who in vain oppoſed the ſtream ; at the head of theſe, bee aps. Sia 


Pope ſays, * Since 


was found Mr Addiſon. Our author had long paid an awful veneration to that rival, the 4 — — 
conſciouſneſs of which, ſerved to ſet a keener edge upon his reſentment now. But though - 


lies, I hope you 


the ſenſe of ſo much treachery and falſeneſs tingled in every vein ; yet he managed it with wi! ee * 
the niceſt prudence [R], and at laſt revenged it by a ſatire, which does honour to himſelf (dd). unemployed,” 


* It may be expected perhaps, that one who has the 
* title of being a wit, ſhould ſay ſomething more polite on 
* this occaſion, but I am really more a well wiſher to 
* your felicity, than a celebrater of your beauty. Be- 
* fides, you are now a married woman, and in a way 
* ta be a great many better things, than a fine Lady; 
* ſuch as an excellent _ a faithful friend, a tender 
parent, and at laſt, as the conſequence of them all, a Saint 
* in Heaven. You ought now to hear nothing, but that 
* which is all that you ever deſired to hear, (whatever 
* others may have ſpoken to you) I mean truth; and it 
* is with the utmoſt that I aſſure you, no friend you 
* have, can more rejoice in any good that befals you, 
* is more ſenfibly delighted with the proſpect of your fu- 
* ture happineſs, or more unfeignedly defires a long con- 
* tinuance of it, 

* 1] hope you will think it but juſt, that a man, 
who will certainly be ſpoken of as your admirer after 
© he is dead, may have the happineſs, while he is living, 
* to be eflcemed, Yaur, &c." | 


Here Pope appears the man of gallantry, good nature, 
and a thorough knowledge of the world. This letter 
is ſometimes annexed to the poem not imjudiciouſly, 
as rendring the entertainment full and compleat, in the 
Happy marriage of the Heroine. The Rape, &c. was 
tranſlated into French, and printed at Paris in 1728. 
In Italian verſe by the Abbe Conti, a noble Vene- 
tian, and Þy the Marquis Rongoni, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary from the Duke of Modena, to King George 
the Second. Moreover, as it was our author's only 
attempt in the heroi-comical way, ſo it met with 
a very fingular fate: Beſides the verſions into foreign 
languages, there was a proſe irony of it done in Eng- 


_ liſh. It happened to ſtep forth upon the ſtage of the 


public, at a time when the tide of parties ran very 
high, and among other ſubjects of diſpute, the fa- 
mous Barrier Treaty, was much bandied as the boaſt 
of the Whigs. Hereupon Mr Pope being known, 
both by his birth and breeding, to be caſt among the 
Tories, there came out a very humorous piece (30), 
wherein the author maintained, that the Rape of the 
Lock, was an allegorical poem, written purely with a 
malevolent deſign to expoſe and ridicule that treaty ; for 
the proof of this poſition, the author only deſired to have 
it granted, that the Treaty was meant by the Lock, 
and by the ſole help of that reaſonable poſtulatum, 


he made out his point, from the characters and machi- 


nery, beyond contradiction; all the under-parts fol- 
lowing this principal very appoſitely. 

[O] He hept the Temple of Fame two years in his 
Hudy.] Steele was not a little pleaſed with the compli- 
ment mentioned above “, and was encouraget by it to 
beg our author's aſſiſtance in the Guardian, of which 
he had juſt then formed the project. Mr Pope com- 
plied, and accordingly, we find ſome pieces of his in 
that periodical paper, but theſe are only a few of the 
firſt. For he left all correſpondence with Sir Richard 
ſoon after, upon his giving a more political turn to 
theſe papers (31). Party violence was Mr Pope's de- 
teſtation, infomuch that he was willing to think Sir 


Thus 


Richard had then got nothing by it ; but in this he 

was miſtaken, for Steele had obtained the patent for 

the play-houſe before. Ir was Sir Richard's natural 

good humour which chiefly pleaſed Pope, and to this 

we owe that excellent little poem called The dying 

Chriſtian to his Soul: The requeſt for it was made in (32) Pope's Lets 
the frank ingenuous way, and the performance was ers to = 8 
returned in the ſame ſpirit; I don't ſend you word, Steele, in De- 


* ſays Pope, I will, but I have already done it (32).“ cember 1713. 


LP] He had been, from his firſt ſetting out, in full 
firetch after Fame.) In the hurry of this race he run 
his head againſt the old ſaw, the more baſte the worſe 
ſpeed. It was apparently owing to the eager impe- 
tuoſity of this paſſion, that he attempted his Ode up 
St Cecilia's Day. Mr Dryden had obtained immortal 
fame by his Alexander's Feaſt : and the ſcholar, young as 
he was, fed himſelf with the hopes of hitting the ſame 
mark by ſhooting in the ſame bow. But here he met 
with a very ſenſible mortification. The Ode upon 
St Cecilia's Day was univerſally condemned for want of 
judgment, whatever wit there may be in the compoſi- 
tion, which is very great in Mr Warburton's opinion. 
It is not improbable that it coſt our author a great 
deal of pains, fince he ſeems to have worked againſt 
the grain; whereas he complained that his Eſſay on 
Man was too eaſy, becauſe, as his friend obſerved, that (33 Warbur- 
deſign was exactly ſuited to his genius (33); and from ti n's notes. 
this inſtance, among ſome others, another author has 
inferred, that Pope's genius was not turned to the ele- (34) Effay on 
vated and ſublime ſpecies of poetry (34) : So hazardous _— N wy 
. enius of Pope, 
is the road to Fame. paſhm, 
[2] 4 gayly humorous epigram.) He introduces it 
in the following words. Now I talk of Fame, I ſend 
you my Temple of Fame, which is juſt come out, 
but my ſentiments about it you will ſee much better 
by this epigram. 


* What's fame with men, by cuſtom of the nation, 
+ Kal in women only range FO, 


About them both why keep we ſuch a pother, Vol. VII. of his 
part you with one, and I'll renounce the other.” . 


A couplet in the ſame taſte had ſlipt into the Rape of 
the Lock. 


Oh! had(t thou, cruel, been content to ſeize 
Hairs leſs in fight, or any hairs but theſe. 


Some of the fair ſex taking offence, as 'tis ſaid, to 
theſe lines, occafioned the two following, wherein that 
delicacy is handled very roughly, as being no better 
than a mere affected piece of prudery. 


Who cenſure moſt, more precious hairs would loſe, 
To have the Rape recorded by his muſe. 


[X] He -managed it with the exaFeft prudence.) 
The ſeveral ſteps of his conducting this very critical af- 
fair may be {ſeen in his letters on the occaſion, to 

which 


3410 


Lintot, with 
whom he bad 
that converſation, 
of which we 
have ſo bumo- 
rous an account 
in a letter of our 
author to Lord 
Burlington, who 
had lent him a 
mare for the. 


journey» 


Letter to 
4.6 dated 


Aug- 27, 1714. 


From his 
houſe to his gar- 
den, under the 
high road which 
ſeparated them 
above. 


affords you a very different ſcene. 


P O P E. 


(ee) Upon the Thus with admirable temper and ſpirit he preſerved his dignity, and keeping his mind 


attentive to every means that might render his tranſlation more perfect, he took a jour- 
ney, a little before the death of Queen Anne, to Oxford (ee); to conſult ſome books in the 
Bodleian and other libraries in that univerſity (ff), and the firſt part of his propoſal was 
delivered to the ſubſcribers the following year. This gave great ſatisfaction, ſo that his 
finances were now put into ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate, that he refolved to place himſelf nearer 
his friends, in the capital (gg). In that view, the ſmall affair at Binfield being ſold, he 
purchaſed a houſe at Twickenham, whither he removed with his father and mother before 
the expiration of this year, 1715 (). He calls this dne of the grand æra's of his days , 
and the taſte he diſplayed in improving the ſeat, became the general vogue [S]. His fa- 
ther ſurvived this removal only two years, dying ſuddenly, after a very healthy life, at 
the age of ſeventy-five (i i). He was buried by his ſon at Twickenham, who erected a 
handſome monument to his memory, with an inſcription celebrating his innocence, pro- 
bity, and piety. As he was a Papiſt, he could not purchaſe nor put his money to intereft 
on real ſecurity, and as he adhered to the intereſt of King James, he made it a point of 
conſcience, not to lend it to the new government; ſo that though he was worth near 
twenty thouſand pounds, as has been obſerved, when he lefr off buſineſs, from the fame 
principles, at the Revolution, yet afterwards living upon the ſtock (& K [T J. He left our 


(b ) Letter to Mr Blount, dated March 20, 1715, and zoth. 


inſeript ion in remark [GG], as alſo his letter on this occaſion to Mr Blount, 


Vol. IV. P · 13. in the preface. 


which the reader who has not peruſed them, will 
thank us for referring him. We ſhall only obſerve in 
general, that among other contemptibly mean artifices 
made uſe of by Addiſon to ſuppreſs the riſing merit and 
fame of his rival; it appears from theſe letters, that 
he difcouraged Pope from inſerting the machinery in 
the Rape of the Lock ; that to hurt him with the 
Whigs, he induſtrioufly gave it out, that Pope was a 
Tory and a Jacobite, and ſaid he had a hand in wri- 
ting the Examiners. That Addiſon himſelf tranſlated 
the firſt book of Homer's Iliad, publiſtied under Tic- 
kell's name, which he declared, after Pope's was prin- 
ted, was ſtill the beſt that had ever been done in any 


language. And laſt of all, he privately encouraged Gil- - 


don to abuſe Pope in a virulent pamphlet, and gave 
him ten guineas for the performance. In ſhort, this 
was the moſt dangerous attack that Pope ever experi- 
enced, How much then does it raiſe the character of 
his parts and prudence, that he was able abſolutely to 
defeat it, and even to break theſe darts, which envy 
and malignity had forged againſt him, upon the head 
of the forger. 

[S] He purchaſed a houſe at Twickenham \ While 
he was employed in this delightful work, he could 
not forbear doubling the pleaſure he took in it, by 
communicating it to his friends. * The young ladies, 
ſays he, in a letter to Mr Blount, may be aſſured that 
I make nothing new in my gardens without wiſhing to 
ſee them print their fairy ſteps in every part of them. 
I have put the laſt hand to my works of this kind, in 
happily finiſhing the ſubterraneous way and grotto. 
I there found a ſpring of the cleareſt water, which 
falls in' a perpetual rill that echoes thro' the cavern 
day and night. From the river Thames you ſee 
thro* my arch up a walk of the wilderneſs, to a kind 
of open temple wholly compoſed of ſhells in the ru- 
tic manner, and from that diſtance under the temple 
you look down thro” a ſloping arcade of trees, and 
ſee the ſails on the river paſſing ſuddenly and vaniſhing 
as thro" a perſpective g 
of this grotto, it becomes on the inſtant from a lumi- 
nous room, a camera obſcura : on the wall of which 
all the objects of the river, hills, woods, and boats, 
are forming a moving picture in their viſible radia- 
tions; and when you have a mind to 2 it up, it 

It is finiſned with 
ſhells, interſperſed with pieces of 2 laſs in 
angular forms, and in the cieling is a ſtar of the ſame 
materials, at which, when a lamp of an orbicular fi- 
gure, of thin alabaſter, is hung in the middle, a 
thouſand pointed rays glitter and are reflected over the 
place. There are connected to this grotto by a nar- 
rower paſſage, two porches, one towards the river, of 
ſmooth ſtones, full of light, and open; the other to- 
wards the garden, ſhadowed with trees, and rough 
with ſhells, flints, and iron ores. The bottom is pa- 
ved with fimple pebble, as is alſo the adjoining walk 


up the wilderneſs to the temple, in the natural taſte, 


agreeing not ill with the little dripping murmur and 
the aquatic idea of the whole place. It wants no- 


When you ſhut the door 


poet 


(ii) Ze the 
(4k) Watrton, from Pope's Works, 


* Lette:s to Blount, June 22, 1716. 


thing to complete it but a good ſtatue, with an in- 
ſcription like that beauteous pictureſque one, which 
you know I am ſo fond of. 


Hujus Nympha loci, ſacri cuſtodia fontis, 
Dormio, dum blande ſentio murmur aque : 
Parce meum, qui/quis tangis cava marmora, ſormnun: 


Rumpere ; ſeu bibas, five lavere, tace. 


Nymph of the grott, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep : 

Ah! ſpare my ſlumbers, gently tread the cave, 
And drink in ſilence, or in ſilence lave. 


You'll think I have been very poetical in this deſcrip- 
tion, but tis pretty near the truth. This letter was 
wrote in 1725 : he afterwards wrote a poem upon it 
in a peculiar caſt and kind. And Mr Warburton in- 
forms us, that the improving this grotto was the favou- 
rite amuſement of his declining years; ſo that, not 
long before his death, by enlarging and incruſting it 
about with a vaſt number of ores and minerals of the 
richeſt and rareſt kinds, he had made it one of the 
moſt elegant and romantic retirements that is any where 
to be ſeen. And, adds that writer, the beauty of his 
poetic genius, in the diſpoſition and ornaments of thoſe 
romantic materials, appears to as much advantage as 
in any of his beſt contrived poems (36). 

[T] He lived on the ſlack.) This rigidneſs of 
the old gentleman's Jacobite principles betrays an un- 
common degree of bigotted weakneſs, which it was 
the ſon's care, as much as poſlible, to keep out of 
fight. This was a part of prudence as well as piety, 
and we find him throwing a veil over it more than 
once. 


For right hereditary tax'd and fin'd, 

He ſtuck to poverty with peace of mind. 

What fortune pray ? their own, 

And better got than Beſtia's from the throne. 
Born to no pride, inheriting no ſtrife, 

Nor marrying diſcord in a noble wife. 

Stranger to civil, and religious rage; 

The good man walk'd ingocuous thro? his age. 
No courts he ſaw, no ſuits would ever try; 
Nor dar'd an oath, nor hazarded a lye. 
Unlearn'd, he knew no ſchoolman's ſubtle art, 
No language but the language of the heart. 

By nature honeſt, by experience wiſe ;_ 

Healthy by temperance and by exerciſe. 

His life, tho' long, to ſickneſs paſt unknown: 
His death was inſtant, and withaut a groan (37). 


[U] He 


(72) He way 
roy 

an eaſy 

nion, ay may be 
inferred from a 
letter to Lord 
Hallifax; v 

in he decla'es, 
that living 
ably in the town 
or contentedly in 
— country, way 
all the Giffererce 
he ſet bet ween 
an eaſy fortune 
and a ſmall fur. 
tune, His 
Works, Val. 
VII. Letter 24, 


(436) Notes to 
the letter ane 
poem, 


— Al buthoot 


ſuher de 


th 


for it, by 
Neencellen: mo- 
tot 8 
chakeipear in 
Weſtininſtet ab- 
* which a 
chiefly owing to 
bim. He alſo 
rote the n- 
ſcrip: on, in 
which the et- 
ſion, Publicus 
ane peſurt, has 
wen cenſoted a8 
vaciathc?l- He 
purne ls ems 


dus year 


8) Communi- 
cated by Mr Fen- 
ton. 


(39) In an Epiſtle 
from a Doctor of 
Divinity to a 
Noth- man at 
Cort, was this 


Aud {old Broom's 
Lbours prin: cd 
with Pope's 
nine. 

See a Letter to a 
N.ble Lord, &c. 
1733, in Pope's 
Works, Vol. 
VIII. 


(40) Tis ſaid he 
re Mr Broome 
boo, and Mr 
Fenton 300 l. 
Eſſay on the 
Genius and Wri- 
tings of Pope. 


(41) in the for- 
mer tis ſaid he 
tranſlated the 
Ilad ; in the !at- 
ter, that he had 
urdertaten a 

rar. ſſa: jon of the 
04;fMey. See 
the two patents 
Prefixed to the 
reſpecti e wo ks. 


(42) He even 

id a wager of 
ten guineis with 
Pope himlelf, 
that they were 
drawn up in the 
lame form. 

Co nmunicated 

7 Lintor, 


en Letter upon 


POPE. 


poet to the management of ſo narrow a fortune, that any one falſe ſtep would be fatal (71). 
The old gentleman had ſometimes recommended to him in his earlieſt years, the ſtudy of 
Phyſick (m), as the beſt means of repairing that waſte of the ſubſtance, which from his 
own principles was rendered unavoidable, But this muſt have gone no further than à 
ſimple propoſal, ſince we are aſſured by the ſon that he broke no duty, nor diſobeyed any 
parent, in following the trade of a Poet (an); and his father had the ſatisfaRion of living long 
enough to ſce him in a ſure way of making a genteel fortune by it. In verity, want of a due 


not. attention to this neceſſary point was none of our poet's weakneſs; on the other hand, we 


find him taking all opportunities to puſh it to the utmoſt : In this ſpirit, not ſatisfied with 
the golden tide that was now continually flowing in from his tranſlation, he publiſhed, in 
1717, a collection of all the poetical pieces he had wrote before; in which the regard to 8 


„ his fortune had undeniably a conſiderable ſhare (90); he proceeded in the ſame ſpirit to 


give a new edition of Shakeſpear, which being publiſhed in 1721, diſcovered that he had 

conſulted his fortune in the undertaking more than his fame (pp). The Iliad being fini- 

ſhed, he engaged upon the like footing ( 2) to undertake the Odyſſey (LJ. And that 4 
work being compleated in 1725 the following year was employed, in concert with his —_— 
aſſociates, Dean Swift and Dr Arbuthnor, in printing ſeveral volumes of Miſcellanies [F]. — — 
About this time he narrowly eſcaped loſing his life as he was returning home in a nn — 
friend's chariot; which, on paſſing a bridge, happened to be overturned, and thrown 2 
with the horſes into the river: The glaſſes were up, and he not able to break them; fo e; 
that he was in immediate danger of drowning, when the poſtillion, who had juſt reco- 

vercd himſelf, came to his relief, broke the glaſs which was uppermoſt, took him out, 

and carried him to the bank; but a fragment of the broken glaſs cut one of his hands ſo 
deſperately, that he loſt the uſe of two of his fingers . He had now made ſuch a „ 4 f letter 
fence about his fortune, as put it out of danger; and the like fence, which he had Works, Vol. x. 
been long labouring to ſet about his fame being finiſhed in the Dunciad, that ſatire 2 RE 
came out in 1727, 4to. He ſomewhere obſerves, that the life of an author, is a ſtate 

of warfare; and he has in this attack, or rather ſeries of attacks, ſhewed himſelf 

a complete general in the art of this kind of war. Fabius cunftando, &c, Our 

poet bore the inſults of his enemies full ten years before he hazarced a general battle; 

he was all that while climbing the hill of Parnaſſus, during which, he could not 


forbear ſome Night ſkirmiſhes, and the ſucceſs of theſe was of uſe, in ſhewing him 


[U] He undertook the Odyſſey.) While he was em- 
ployed upon the Iliad, Mr Broome and Mr Fenton, 
who had aſſiſted him in it, entered into a deſign of 
tranſlating the Odyſſey; and having done ſeveral 
books by that time Pope had finiſhed the Iliad, they 
communicated them to him for his reviſal; Mr Pope 
performed the requeſt, but arquainted them that he 
was upon the ſame deſign, and had made a good pro- 
greſs in it, and would, if they approved of it, make 
uſe of what they had ſent him for the furtherance of 
the work. This was eaſily yielded to ſo good a 
friend, and ſo much better a verſifier (381. Mr Pope 
being charged ſeveral years after, with ſelling another 
man's labours printed under his own name (39), ob- 
ſerves, it ought to have been added, that he bought 
them. That he gave 500 J. for them, for which he 
was ready to produce a receipt. Mr Broome, who 
wrote the notes at the concluſion of them, gives an ac- 
count of his ſhare in the performance (40). When 
the ſubſcription-books were completed, Mr Pope ſold 
the copy as abovementioned io Lintot, and obtained 
a patent for his ſole printing of it for fourteen 
years, as he had done for the lliad. The latter pa- 
tent, however, was drawn up with ſuch a variation 
from the former, as the difference of the two caſes re- 
quired (41): no objection was made at that time to 
the form by Mr Lintot ; but when he found the ſale 
of the book fall greatly ſhort of what his expectations 
had been raiſed to by the ſucceſs of the Iliad ; he 
ſpared not to make loud complaints of this difference 
in the two patents, and ſaid he had always underſtood 
there was none, nor any occcaſion for it, and even al- 
ledged that Mr Pope had been guilty of ſome manage- 
ment in order to deceive him into that opinion ; and 
it is certain he was deceived (42). But this might be 
occaſioned not unlikely, by his own fond attention to 
the gains ariſing from it, the proſpect of which occu- 
pied his thoughts ſo entirely, as to leave no room to 
imagine, or enquire after, any difference However 
that be, *tis certain that in this ill humour, by way of 
revenge, he not only railed himſelf, but printed the 
railings of others againſt our author; who, in return, 
gave him a place in the Dunciad, where we ſee him 
matched in a race againſt Curll. 

U] Employed with Swift and Arbuthnot in the 
AMiſcellanies.] Among other things that make up this 
_ VOL. V. No. 2685. | 


his 


work, there are inſerted The Memoirs of Martin 
Scriblerus, concerning which we are obliged to Mr War- 
burton for the following anecdote : That Pope, Ar- 
buthnot, and Swift, projected to write a ſatire in con- 
junction, on the abuſe of human learning in every 
branch; and, to make it the better received, they 
propoſed to do it in the manner of Cervantes, the ori- 
ginal author of this ſpecies of ſatire, under the hiſtory 
of feigned adventures. But the ſeparation of theſe 
friends, which ſoon after happened, with the death of 
one [ Arbuthnot in 1734], and the infirmities of the 
other, put a final ſtop to their project, when they had 
only drawn our an imperfect eſſay towards it, under 
the title of The Firft Book of the Memoirs of Scrible- 
rus (43). And the ſame gentleman tells us elſewhere, 


(43) Note to 


that the Travels of Gulliver, the Treatiſe of the Pro. *b<& 


found, of Literal Criticiſm oa Virgil, and the Me- 
moirs of a Pariſh-Clerk, are only ſo many detached 


parts and fragments of this work (44). Theſe remarks (44) Note to let 


are confirmed by Mr Pope himſelf ; from whom we 
learn alſo, that the project was formed as early at leaſt 
as the year 1714, when Dean Swift being retired into 
Berkſhire, on the quarrel of Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
our author, to divert his friend on that melancholy 
occaſion, ſent a humorous letter, containing ſeveral 
conjectures about the cauſe of his retreat; and, amo 

others, mentions the following: Dr Arbuthnot is, 
indeed, ſays he, ſingular in his opinion, and ima- 
* gines your only deſign i to attend at full leiſure to 
the Life and Adventures of Scriblerus. This, indeed, 
muſt be granted of greater importance than all the 


top of my own ambition is to contribute to that 
work, and I ſhall tranſlate Homer by the bye (45).* 
Accordingly Mr Warburton declares, that polite letters 
never loſt more than in the defeat of this ſcheme, in 
which each of this illuftrious triumvirate would have 
found exerciſe for his own peculiar talent, befides con- 
ſtant employment for that they all had in common. 
Arbuthnot was ſkilled in every thing which related to 
ſcience, Pope was maſter of the fine arts, and Swift 
excelled in the knowledge of the world ; wit they had 
all in equal meaſure, and that fo large, as no age, per- 
haps, ever produced three men, to whom nature had 
more bountifully beſtowed it, or art brought it to 
higher perfection (46). 

33 B LA] Sir 


reſt, and I wiſh I could promiſe ſo well of you; the 


ter i. in Pope's 


Works, Vol. 


IX, 


(45) The hat - 
ted letter, which 
is dated June 28, 
1714. 


(46) Conchufion 
of the note to 
the Memoirs of 
Scriblerus, as b 
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his ſuperior ſtrength, and thereby adding confidence to his courage; but he was now 
ſeated ſafely on the ſummit: Beſides, he had obtained what in his own opinion is 
the happieſt end of life, the love of valuable men; the next felicity he declares, was to 
get rid of fools and ſcoundrels; and to that end, after having by ſeveral affected 
marches and counter- marches, brought the whole army of them entirely into his power, 
he ſuddenly fell upon them with a pen as irreſiſtible as the ſword of Michael the Arch- 
angel , and made an abſolutely univerſal laughter of them, ſuffering not a ſingle foul to 
eſcape his fury. The poem cautiouſly made it's firſt appearance, as a maſked battery, in (% . 

Ireland; nor, indeed, was the triumph completed, without the aſſiſtance of our author's Ks biy 
undoubted ſecond, Dean Swift, who having furniſhed it with ſome exquiſitely wrought d the 0,1; 
artillery, in that pompaus figure it made a new apperance, printed at London in 1728, 


Which, nor 
cen nor ſolid 
might reſiſt. 
\ Milton's Para- 
diſe loſt, B. i. 


In the epilegue 
to his ſatires he 
writes thus of 


man. See lome 


Sir Robert : 

Seen him I have, 
but in his happier 
hour 

Of ſccial plea- 
fore, il! ex- 
chanz'd for 
pow'r. 

Seen him, un- 
cumbter'd with 
the venal tribe, 
Smile withcut 
art, and win 
without a bribe, 


(rr) See his let- 
ters to Dr Swilt, 


(47) Dated Dec, 

18, 1729. Let- 

ters to and from 

Dr Swift, No. 
44 


Mr Craęęs, in 
1720, gave him 
a ſubſcription fur 
a hundred pounds 
in the South Sea, 
of whi.h be 
made no manner 
of ue, 


(43) His Lordſhip 
not only ſub- 
ſcribed himſelf to 
the tranſlation of 
the Iliad, but 
promoted it in 
the Hanover 
club, and rallied 
their Secretary 
Phillips, for 
keeping the ſub- 
ſcriptions in his 
hands ſ.me time, 
out of enmity to 


Pope. 


(49) This letter 
is dated Decemb. 
1, 1714. It is 
Letter 24th, in 
Pope's Works, 
Vol. VII. 


(50) This was 
his frequent boa ſt; 
Unplac'd, unpen- 
ſion d, no man's 
heir or ſlave, 
Epiſtle co Dr Ar- 
buthnot. 


This edition was preſented to the King and Queen, by Sir Robert Wal 


pole ; who probably 


at this time, offered to procure Mr Pope a penſion || [ X], which he refuſed with the ſame ſpirit, 


as he had formerly done to an offer of the ſame kind, made to him by Lord Hallifax. 


In 


1729, our poet, in the view of ſetting yet another fence about his fortune, purchaſed an annuity 
of 100 /. for his own life, that of his mother being likewiſe included (rr). The ſame year, by 
the advice of Lord Bolingbroke, he turned his pen to ſubjects of morality (55), and accordingly 


we find him, with the aſſiſtance of that friend, at work this year upon his Eſſay on Man [Z J. 


This ſubject was exactly ſuited to his genius; he found the pertormance eaſy to a degree 
that ſurprized himſelf, and he thereupon employed his leiſure hours in purſuing the ſame 
deſign in his Erhic Epiſtles, which came out ſeparately in the courſe of the two following 
years (t). The clamour raiſed againſt one of theſe [Z] put him upon writing ſatires, in 
which he ventured to attack the characters of ſome perſons of high rank. The affront was 
reſented in ſuch a manner, as provoked him to let looſe the whole fury of his ſatirical rage 


againſt them [A 4}, which was poured forth both in proſe and verle (u). 


LX] Sir R Walpole offered him à penn] This 
ſeems to be hinted in a letter of our author to Dean 
Swift (47). * I was once before, ſays he, diſpleaſed 
* at you for complaining to Mr „of my not 
* having a penſion, I am ſo again, at your naming it 
to a certain Lord, I have given proof, in the courſe 
of my life, from the time when I was in the friendſhip 
of Lord Bolingbroke and Mr Craggs, even to this time 
when I am civily treated by Sir Robert Walpole, 
that I never thought myſelf ſo warm in any party's 
cauſe, as to deſerve their money, and therefore would 
never have accepted it. I deſire you to take off any 
impreſſions which that dialogue may have left upon his 
Lordſhip's mind, as if I ever had any thoughts of 
being beholden to him, or any other, in that way “.“ 
One ot the proofs here intimated, was the refuſal he 
had given many years before, to an offer of the ſame 
kind by Lord Hallifax ; as appears by a letter to that 


Lord as early as the year 1714, where he writes in 
theſe terms, 


« 
4 
. 
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* My Lord, 

* I am obliged to you, both for the favours you have 
done me (48), and for thoſe you intend me l diſtruſt 
neither your will, nor your memory, when it is to 
do good: and if ever I become troubleſome or ſolli- 
citous, it muſt not be out of expe@ation, but out of 
gratitude. It is indeed a high ſtrain of generoſity in 
you, to think of making me eaſy a!l my life, only 
becauſe I have been ſo happy as to divert you ſome 
few hours ; but if I may have leave to add, it is be- 
cauſe you think me no enemy to my native country, 
there will appear a better reaſon; for I muſt of conſe- 
quence, be very much, as I ſincerely am, Vour's &c (49).” 
As theſe offers muſt be underſtood to be made in the 
view of taking him off from his attachments to his 
friends, his refuſal of them, are ſo many illuſtrious 
proofs of his ſte-dineſs in that point (50). Yet he de- 
elares, in a letter to Dr 1 55 that he had perſonal 
obligations, which he would ever preſerve, to men of 
different ſides. 

IT] Lord Bolingbroke adviſed the Eſſay on Man.] 
The following extract of a letter to Dean Swift, dit- 
covers the reaſon of his Lordſhip's advice. Bid him 
* (Pope] talk to you of the work he is about, I hope in 
good earneſt, it is a fine one, and will be in his hands 
an original. His ſole complaint is, that he finds it too 
* eaſy in the execution. U his flatters his lazineſs. It 
* flatters my judgment ; who always thought, that uni- 
* verſal as his talents are, this is eminently and pecu- 
* liarly his, above all the writers I know, living or 
dead; I do not except Horace Pope telis the Dean 
in the next letter, what this work was. * The work 
* he [Bolingbroke] ſpeaks of with ſuch abundant par- 
* tiality, is a ſyſtem of Ethics, in the Horatian way. 
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Aſter this he 
continued 


In another letter written probably in the entrance, of 


the following year, we ſee the general aim which at 
leaſt he wiſhed might be attributed to this work. © I 
am juſt now writing (or rather planning) a book to 
bring mankind to look upon this life with comfort 
* and pleaſure, and put morality in good humour 
E(CBL.” | 

[Z] The clamour raiſed againſt one of theſe ] Thi; 
was the fourth epiſtle addreſſed to Lord Burlington 
upon Taſte ; the character of Timon in it gave much 
offence. The deſcription 'tis ſaid was too plain not to 
be known wio was pointed at. And the Duke of Chan- 
dois *tis ſaid wrote to our author in ſuch a manner as 
made him ſenſible, that he ought to have confined 
himſelf to a made character. Mr Pope, we are told, 
began to wiſh he had not carried the matter ſo far, but 
there was no receding ; all he could do was to palliate 
the buſineſs, and this was done in a letter by Mr Cle- 
land to Mr Gay, in December 1731 (52). But this 
letter did not ſatisfy, nor yet one that he wrote to the 
Duke, profeſſing his innocence. All this while he had 
the pleaſure to ſee the Epiltle fell ſo, that it wen: 
through the preſs a third time very ſoon. Therevpon, 
in high ſpirits, he publiſhed a letter to Lord Burlington, 
the March following (53); wherein having taken no- 
tice of the clamour, which, he ſays, through malice 
and miſtake ſtill continued; he expreſſes his reſentment 
of this uſage, diſavows any deſign againſt the Duke, 
makes him ſeveral high compliments, and then pro- 
ceeds thus: Certainly the writer deſerved more can- 
* dour, even in thoſe who know him not, than to pro- 
* mote a report, which in regard to that noble perſon 
* was impertinent ; in regard to me villainous. I have 
taken, continues he, an opportunity of the third 
edition (54), to declare his belief not only of my in 
* nocence, but of their malignity, of the former of 
* which my heart is as conſcious, as I fear ſome of 
* theirs muſt be of the latter ; his humanity feels a 
© concern for the injury done to me, while his great- 
* neſs of mind can bear with indifference the inſult 
© offered to himſelf.” After this, he corcludes with 
threatning to make uſe of real names, not fictitious 
ones, in his enſuing works ; and how far he. went into 
the execution of that menace, will be ſeen in the next 
remark, 

[4 4] He et looſe his ſatirical rage, againſt ſome per- 
ſons of high rant] In the firſt ſatire of the ſecond 
book of Horace, he had deſcribed Lord Harvey and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, ſo characteriſtcally, 
under the names of Lord Fanny and Sappho, that 
theſe two noble perſonages did not only take up the 
ſame weapon againſt the aggreſſor, but uſed all their 
intereſt among the nobility, and even with the King and 
Queen, to kurt him; this laſt injury was what Pope 
complained of moſt ; and for that reaſon, the ow 

| — cls 


natne of ſot 

Trab nr 
ted in the ap en- 
d to that pager 
in 1731. 


e 5 The EN 
on Man cams 
out alſo in the 
ame manner, 
the firſt by: K 
being publiſked 
in 1772, end be 
alk in 1774. 


(ws) In proſe, i 
a letter to Lord 
Harvey ; and in 


ve ſe, in an 


epiſtle to Dr Ar. 
buthnot. 


(51) Pope's Let 


ters, ubi lupra, 


(32) "Tis dated 
Decemb. 16th 
that year, See 
his Letters, uli 
ſupra, 


(53) Viz, Mar, 
Tz 1731 


(54) In thelaft 
edition the title is 
changed for this: 
The Uſe of 
Riches. 


wa) This is 
hipted at the end 
his datites. 


(55) It's firſt ap- 
p-arance in p int 
ws in Me War- 
burtan's ed tion 
of our author's 


Works in 1751, 


456) Letter 70, 
dated In. 6, 
1734. 


(57) Letter 6s, 
dated April 2, 
1733. . 


(53) Letter 66, 
May 10 
ing, 
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continued writing fatires *cill the year 1739 [BBI], when. he entertained ſome thoughts of 
undertaking an Epic poem ( w), which, however, proved abortive ®. In the interim, 
ſeveral ot his familiar letters having ſtole into the publick without his privity, he publiſhed 


a genuine collection of them in 1737 [C CJ. About this time he fell into the acquaintance 


which he wrote in anſwer to it, was ſhewn to her Ma- 
jeſty, as ſoon as it was finiſhed, which concludes in 
theſe words. After all, your Lordſhip will be care 

ful not to wrong my moral character, with thoſe 
under whoſe protection I lire; and through whoſe 
lenity alone I can live with comfort. Your Lord- 
ſhip, I am confident upon conſideration, will think 
you inadvertently went a little too far, when you re- 
commended to their peruſal, and ſtrengthened by 
the weight of your approbation, a libel mean in it's 
refleftions upon my poor figure, and ſcandalous in 
thoſe on my honour and integrity; wherein I was 
repreſented as an enemy to human race, a murderer 
of reputations, a monſter marked by God like Cain, 
deſerving to wander accurſed through the world. 
A ſtrange picture of a man, who had the good for- 
tune to enjoy many friends, who will be always re- 
membered as the fiſt ornament of his age and coun- 
try, and no enemies that ever continued to be heard 
of, except Mr John Dennis and your Lordſhip. A 
man who never wrote a line, in which the religion 
orgoverament of his country, the royal family, or 
their miniſtry, were difreſpeRfully mentioned; the 
animoſity of any one party gratified at the expence of 
another ; or any cenſure paſt, but upon known vices, 
acknowledged folly, or aggreſſing impertinence. It 
is with inngite pleaſure he finds, that ſome men 
who ſeem aſhamed and afraid of nothing elſe, are fo 
very ſenſible of this ridicule ; and *tis for that very 


reaſon, he reſolves by the grace of God, and your 
* Lordihip's good leave, 
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„That while he breathes, no rich or noble knave 
* Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 


This he thinks is rendering the beſt ſervice he can to 
the publick. and even to the good government of his 
fellow- creatures. For this, at leaſt, he may deſerve 
ſome commendations from the greateſt perſons in it. 
Your Lordihip knows of whom I ſpeak 
their names I ſhould be as forry, and as much 
aſhamed to place near your's on ſuch an occaſion, as 
I ſhould to ſee you, my Lord, placed fo near their 
perſons, if you could ever make ſo ill an uſe of their 
ear, as to aſperſe or miſrepreſent an innocent man.? 
Pope did not think proper to print this letter (55), nor 
yer, what is more remarkable, to communicate it to 
his friend Swift; to whom he excite: nimſelf in a 
letter, ſent with his fourth Eſſuy on Man. and his epi e 
to Lord Cobham. * There is a oma 's war, fays ho, 
declared againlt me by a certeen Lord, hs weapons 
* are the ſume which women and chi ren uſe, a pin 

to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to beſpatter. I writ a fort 
of anſwer, but was aſhamet to enter th- lifts with him, 
and after ſhewing ic to tome people i:iporeſſed it: 
otherwiſe it was ſuch, as was worthy of him, and 
worthy of me (56).“ He had betivre given that 
friend an account of this affair, and of his own con- 
duct in it, as follows. That I am an author, 
* whoſe charaQers are thought of ſome weight, ap- 
« pears from the great noiſe and buſtle, that the court 
and town make about me. I deſire your opinion as 
* to Lady s and Lord — performance. hey 

are certainly the top wits of the court; and you may 
judge by that ſingle piece, what can be done againſt 
me, for it was laboured, corrected, pre-commended, 
and paſt diſapproved, ſo far as to be diſowned by 
themſelves, after each had highly cried it up for the 
other's: I have met with ſome complaints, and heard 
at a diſtance of ſome threats occaſioned by my verſes. 
I ſent fair meſſages to acquaint them where I was to 
be found in town, and to offer to call at their houſes 
to ſatisfy them, and fo it dropped It is very poor 
in any one to rail and threaten at a diſtance, and 
* have nothing to ſay to you when they ſee you (57)? 
He knew well the nature of his friend, and that this 
addreſs was ad hominem, accordingly he received a 
molt comforting anſwer, which concludes thus: * Give 
me a ſhilling, and I will inſure you, that poſterity 
*- ſhall never know one ſingle enemy, excepting thoſe 
* whoſe. memory you have preſerved (58). 
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fee the fincereſt friendſhips. 


of 


Mr Warburton ſpeaking of oor author's proſe letter, 
as well as that in verſe, juſtly obſerves that they are 
both maſter-pieces in their kind. The former more live- 
ly, critical, and pointed (59) ; the latter more grave, 
moral, and ſublime. However, Dr Arbuthnot, who did 
rot long ſurvive the epiſtle (60) in verſe to him, ſome 
tine before his death gave his friend a hint of what in- 
decd is the greateſt fault in his ſatires, by adviũng him to 
ſtudy in them more to reform, than chaſtiſe. This 
ge::tleman ſeems to have been indued with all the quali- 
ties requiſite for the deareſt friendſhip, and knew in 
what it confiſted. t for you, my good friend, ſays he 
on this ocaſion, I think fince our firſt acquaintance, there 
hade not been any of thoſe little ſuſpicions, that often af- 
I am ſure, not on my fade 
(61). The whole letter is in the ſame ſpirit, and I 
believe no body can read it without the tendereſt emo- 
tion. His hint upon the fault in Pope's ſatires, of 
being too virulent, was undeniably juſt. But then in- 
deed it muſt be allowed, that the fault is common to 
Pope with all others, who have engaged in this ſpecies 
of writing. They all take greater pleaſure in chaſti- 
zing, than reforming; though by that means, they are 
{ere to turn the edge of their wit upon themſelves, ſince 
it muſt be owing to the predominance of ill-nature 
above benevolence. In ſhort, the true qualities of a 
ſatiriſt, are uſually and not amiſs expreſſed by an alluſion 
to the operations of ſurgery. The three qualifications 
requiſite to that art; are, an eagle's eye, a lion's 
heart, and a lady's hand. But this laſt, being founded 
on a neceſlary tender ſeeling and concern, both for the 
future recovery and preſent pain of the patient, is only 
ſeen, in humane and benevolent diſpoſitions “. 

[BB] He continued writing ſatires till 1739.) He 
has told us in the epilogue the reaſon of laying down 
his pen +, and he gave the true one for laying down 
his moral efſ1ys to Dr Swift long before. I am, fays 
ne, almoſt at the end of my morals, as I have been 
long ago of my wit; my ſyſtem is a ſhort one, and 

my circle narrow. Imagination has no limits; that 
is a ſphere in which you may move on to eternity : 
but where one is confined to truth, or, to ſpeak 
more like a human creature, to the appearances of 
truth, we ſoon find the ſhortneſs of our tether (62). 
This was not his caſe as a ſatiriſt; the tartneſs of that 
laſh was too liquoriſh to be cloying. Though he was 
drawn out of the ſphere for a while by ſome more im- 
meviately intereſſing view, (53), yet we ſhall find him 
returning to it again in a li:tle time, and continuing to 
move in it *till death arreited his ſteps. 

[CC] He publiſhed his letters in 1737.] The avowed 
incident which occaſioned this publication is retailed 
in the preface, and the truth of it reſts upon our au- 
thor's name. The ſtory is undeniably ſomewhat intri- 
cate, which cauſed a ſuſpicion that ſome cunning had 
been uſed by him; but the cloud may poſſibly be blown 
away by Dr Warburton (64), in his promiſed hiſtory 
of this friend's life. In the mean time, we muſt con- 


tent ourſelves with another reaſon for publiſhing theſe 


letters at this time, which confiders them as part of 
the deſign of his magnum opus (65), or his Eſſay on 
Man, Ethic Epiſtles, and Satires, * My opinion is, 

ſays he, that there might be collected from them 
the beſt ſyſtem that ever was wrote for the conduct 
of human life, at leaſt to ſhame all reaſonable men 
out of their follies and vices (66); and no doubt, 
the manner in which Mr Curll got poſſeſſion of ſome 
of chem. is a flaming inſtance of the corruption of 
the age Whatever may be thought of this reaſon, 
tis certain the increaſe of his purſe had no ſmall ſhare 
in the motives for publiſhing them. Familiar letters 
betwixt perſons of any reputation will always meet with 
readers; and the reason of it is well expreſſed in theſe. 
very letter by Lord Bolingbroke, who, in a poſtſcript 
to one of Pope's to Swift, writes thus: I ſeek no epi- 
* ftolary fame but am a good deal pleaſed to think 

that it will be known hereafter, that you and I lived 
in the molt friendiy intimacy tcgether.— Pliny, con- 
tinues his Lordſhip, writ his letters for the publick ; 
ſo did Seneca; ſo did Balzac. Voiture, &c. Tully 
did not; and therefore theſe give us more pleaſure. 
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* See remark 
77. 


(<9) If we con- 
fid-r his Lord- 
ſhip's effeminate 
voice, the live- 
lieft point js, per» 
haps, the fol- 
lowing : Whoe- 
ver begot it [the 
ſatire againſt 
Pope ] your 
Lorachip brovght 
it forth. 


(60) Hy died Fe- 
bruary 27, 
7348. 


(61) Letter 47, 
ia the ſecond vo- 
lume of Pope's 
Letters. 


* Mr Pope was 
charged with 
ſpreading a ftory, 
that Lady Mary 
Wortley N. nta- 
rue, when at 
Conſtantinople, 
once me a 1 fit 
in the abſenc: of 
her hotband to 
the {:raglio ; and 
perhaps he was 
net quite clears 
War burton. 


+ That he found 
he did no good by 
them. Satites, 
like laws that are 
too ſevere, never 
fril to eat out 
th-ir oon pro- 
teſſed purpoſe, 


(62) Letter 73. 
da ed Decemb. 
19, 1734+ 


(63) The ſurrep- 
tit ĩous edition of 
his letters, men- 
tioned in the en- 
ſuing remark. 


(64) This gen- 
tle man tells us, 
the firſt volume 
was publiſhed at 
the requeſt of 
Mr Allen, of 
Wydecombe near 
Bath. Note to 
letter 90. in 
Vol. IX. 


(65) Pope calls it 
{o in a letter to 
Dean Swift, let- 
der 70. 


(66) Letter 87. 
dated July 23, 
1737. 
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me o 
Works, ubi ſupr. 


Several of Mr 
Pope's letters to 
Cromwell being 
entruſted by the 
latter to this la- 
dy, ſhe fold tbem 
to Curil, who, 
"tis ſaid, made 
vie of them a fo 
many decoy- 
ducks to draw in 
others ; and, by 
that means, the 
ſorrepritious edi- 
tion of ur au- 
ther letters was 


completed, 


(63) See Letter 
14. to H. Crom- 
well. 


(69) An eminent 
ker, who 
farms all the 
croſs poſts in 
England, and 
has a good eftate 
and a ſumptuous 
hovle at Wyde- 
comb, about a 
mile from Bath, 
in which city one 
of his poſt-offices 
is kept. Letter 


70) Mr War- 
lived then 
at Wydecomb. 
(7%) Particularly 
maxim, 
— thought 


oracular z and a 
late writer hints 
the uſe of it to 
the Church of 


faz, a Ger- 
man Profeſſor, 
whoſe plauſible 
objections were 
owing to a faulty 
tranſlation of this 
poem into French 
by the Abbe Reſ- 
nel, printed at 
Paris in 1738. 
Warburton. 


(73) Letter 72. 


P O 


We ſee Cato, and Brutus, and Pompey, ſuch as they 
really were, and not ſuch as the gaping moltitude of 
* their own age took them to be, or as hiſtorians and 
« poets have repreſented them to us. —That is another 
pleaſure. I remember to have ſeen a proceſſion at 
Aix la Chapelle, wherein an image of Charlemagne 
is carried on the ſhoulders of a man, who is hid by 
the long robe of the imperial ſaint. Follow him in- 
to the veſtry, you ſee the bearer ſlip from under the 
robe, and the gigantic figure dwindles into an image 
of the ordinary hoe, and is ſet by among other lum- 
* ber (67)” His Lordſhip's remark is undeniably very 
juſt, and unavoidably turns our eyes upon his pupil. 
who is the perſon chiefly — in it. Accordingly 
we find in theſe letters, not only that he had given 1n- 
to ſome gayeties in his youth, as well as other poets, 
for of that he had made public confeſſion long before; 
but what was at this time particularly intereſling; 
theſe letters diſcover the peculiar ſting, in the name 
of Sappho, under which he ſatirizes Lady Mary Wort- 
tey Montague. That pretieuſe, Mrs Elizabeth Tho- 
mas ®, being ſo called by her keeper Mr Cromwell, to 
whom our author ſent the following rondeau to be 
communicated to her. 


* You know where you did deſpiſe, 
* T'other day, my little eyes, 
Little legs, and little thighs, 
And ſomething elle of little ſize, 

* You know where. 


* You, 'tis true, have fine black eyes, 
Taper legs, and tempting thighs ; 
* Yet what more than all we prize 
Is a thing of little faze, 

* You know where (68). 


[DD] The Commentary on the Eſſay on Man.) The 
ill ſtate of Mr Pope's health had frequently drawn him 
to Bath, where he could not be unknown to Mr Allen 
(69), who was greatly pleaſed with his letters, and 
contracted a friendſhip with the author. The reſult of 
this friendſhip was his acquaintance with Mr Warbur- 
ton (70), who tells us, he had before this acquaintance 
wrote his commentary upon the Ar? of Critici/m, as 
alſo another on the Eſay on Man. The great com 

laint of that eſſay was it's obſcurity (71) ; our author 

d been told of it by his friend Dean Swift at it's firſt 
appearance. I confeſs, ſays that friend, in ſome 
* few places, I was forced to read twice. I believe I 
told you before what the Duke of D ſaid to me 
* on that occaſion ; how a judge here who knows you, 
told him, that, on the firſt reading theſe eſſays, he 
« was much pleaſed, but found ſome lines a little dark: 
on the ſecond, moſt of them cleared up, and his 
* pleafare increaſed ; on the third, he had no doubt 
remaining, and that he admired the whole But 
their obſcurity was comparatively a ſmall fault; the 
author was alſo charged with having laid a plan of 
Deiſm (72). It was againſt this objector, that Mr War- 
burton firſt entered the liſts in defence of Mr Pope, in 
theſe commentaries ; and Mr Pope, inaletter to him on 
this occaſion, acknowledges the obſcurity of his piece. 
* You have, ſays he, made my ſyſtem as clear as [ 
* ought to have done, and could not ; you underſtand 
* me as well as I do myſelf, but you expreſs me better 
than I could expreſs myſelf (73).” And, in a ſubſe- 
quent letter upon the ſame ſubject, he goes ſtill further. 
* You underſtand my work, ſays he, better than I do 
* myſelf.” It ſeems as if Lord Bolingbroke, who 
eonfeſſedly furniſhed the matter of the Eſſay, had put 
more into our author's head than he was able perfectly 
to comprehend. This edition, with the comment, 
was tranflated into French, by a gentleman belongjo 
to Monſ. Cromby, an ambaſſador. Mr Pope deſired 
his friend Warburton to procure a good trauſlation of 


the E ay en Max into Latin proſe, which was begun 


P E. i | 

of Mr (now Dr) Warburton (Dean of Briſtol); who having wrote a commentary on the 
Eſſay on Man ; that poem was republiſhed in 1740, with the Commentary [DD]. It was 
at the inſtance of this friend too, that our author added a fourth book to the Dunciad [EE]; 
which was firſt printed ſeparately in the year 1742. But the year after, the whole poem 
came out together [F F}, as a ſpecimen of a more correct edition of his works, which he 
had 


by a gentleman of Cambridge ; but a ſpecimen which 
was ſent to our author not happening to pleaſe him, 
that 2 ject proved abortive (74) 

LE EI The fourth book of the Dunciad.) About the 
time that Pope acquainted his laſt mentioned friend 
with his deſign to add this book to the three former of 
the Dunciad, they went together to Oxford, where 
Mr Pope had the compliment made to him of an offer 
of a Doctor's degree in Law(75) ; which he chuſing to 
v ave, went further we to viſit ſome friends, leaving his 
fellow traveller in the univerſity z who ſtaying there a 
day longer to viſit his friend Dr John Con) beare, Dean 
of Chriſt-Church, received a meſſage that day from 


the Vicechancellor, by a perſon of eminence in the * 


univerſity, with the like compliment, to know if a 
Doctor's degree in Divinity would be acceptable to 
him. The offer was entertained in a very different 
manner from the former to Mr Pope. But this latter 
proved a meer compliment, the makers of it being, as 
it ſeems, miſtaken in imagining, that one friend would 
not chuſe to be doctored without the other; ſo that, 
when the congregation met for the purpoſe, the grace 
paſſed in the negative. This affront was warmly re- 
ſented by Mr Warburton (76); but he had ſufficient 
amends for it made to him by Dr Tho. Herring, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who conferred that deg ee upon 
him not long after; and it is reedleſs to obſerve, that 
befides a Prebend of Worceſter, he has been ſince pro- 
moted to the Deanery of Briſtol. 

[FF] The whole poem came out in 1743. ] In the 
former edition in 1742, Mr Cibber being now become 
Laureat, was promoted to the throne of Dullneſs; 
which indignity he was judged to have merited by a 
late attack upon our author, u herein, among other 
things, was revealed a ludicrous paſſage of his youthful 
days, to this purport: That Mr Pope was decoyed to 
a brothel by a certain nobleman, in company of Cib- 
ber ; who there, out of pure compaſſion, pulled him 
off of one of the ladies whom he had mounted, and 
might have done himſelf a miſchief (77). The flory 
was told with humour, and, indeed, was no more 
than a very appoſite return to a reflection caſt upon 
Cibber ſome years before, in the epiſt e to Dr Arbuth- 
not. 


And has not Colley ſtill his lord, and whore? 


The truth is, there had been between them an irre- 
concileable quarrel of a long ſlanding, the original of 
which we have already related in the courſe of this 
work (78). It begun, unluckily for Mr Pope, with 
ſome little blemiſh to his fame, in the play-houſe; 
and he continued in a ftate of warfare with the players 
ever aſter. In the mean time, Cibber thrived, procu- 
red many valuable friends, and at laſt obtained the 
Laureat's place. All this was apparently beheld with 
no pleaſing eyes by his antagoniſt, who now reſolved to 
take his full revenge, by making him the heroe of the 
Dunciad To this purpoſe, no art that he could de- 
viſe was left untried againſt this bated rival. The 
farce began with an A& of Settlement wpon the throne, 
which runs thus : 

By virtue of the authority in us vefled, by the act of 
ſuhjecting poets to the power of a licenſer, wwe have revi- 
fed this piece; where, finding the ſtile and place of King 
have been given ts a certain pretended pſeudi poet, or 
phantam, of the name of Theobald; and apprebending 
the ſame may be deemed in ſome ſort a refletion on Ma- 
Jjefty, or at leaft an encroachment on that legal autho- 
rity, which has beftowved on another perſon the crown of 
Poeſfy : We order the ſaid pretended pſeude-poet, or phan- 
tom, utterly to vaniſh and depart cut of the work, and 


(74. Warburtat, 


(7.5) Befides Ms 
Pope's diflin. 
eviſhed perſonal 
merit, he had 


ally deſcen ed 
trom Sir Tho, 
Pope, the foun- 
der of Trinty- 
cnllege. Collirs's 
Parcnetage, Vol 


(76) Pope's 
Can = 
Letters 107, ich, 
Lee, Maſter 
of Baliol-co! 
was then Vice» 


chancellor. 


(77) Cibter's 
Letter to Pope, 
edit, 1742. 


(78) In Mr Gay's 
artic'e, remark 


[1]. 


declare the ſaid throne of Poe from this inflant to G 


abdicated and vc, unle/s duly and lacofully ſupplied 
by the Laureat himſelf : and it is hereby enacted, that 
no other perſon preſume to fill the ſame. 

And, leſt this ſhould not be ſufficient, there was 
prefixed the following advertiſement: It was exp reſſ- 
© ly confeſſed in the preface to the firſt edition, that 


this poem was not publiſhed by * kimfel 


1 was he- 
82 from his 
mother- See 
note to Epiſtle to 
Arbuthnot+ 


„ London Maga” 
zine for the year 


1751» 
(99) It in dated 


Decemb. 12, 
1743. 


(79) Tn a letter 
dated July 12, 
1743, Mr Pope 
writes thos : 
am told the 
© Laurtat is go- 
* jog to publ-ſh 

' a very abuſi ve 
* pamphlet ; 

* thatis all 1 

tan dere; tis 
enough if it be 
* abukve, and if 
Tit be his. 
Letter 119. in 
Vol. IX. of his 
Works. 


® *'Tis true, 
Cibber in his 
own life ſays, he 
was reſolved to 
have the laſt 
word, as indeed 
he had; for his 
antagomft was 
then diſabled by 
illneſs to conteſt 
any longer, and 
lied ſoon after. 


(30) See Mr 
Gas article, 
But in this he 
had only a ſhare 
with that friend 
ind Dr Arbuth- 
dot, 


* It was cal- 
Cleone, and 


upon the 
ſame ſtory as a 
one wrote 
nd publifhed by 
Mr Dodfley, 
with the ſame 
tie, in 1759. 
Dodfley's 
ae, 


It was printed originally in a foreign country z and 

what foreign country ? Why one notorious for blun- 
ders ; where; finding blanks only inſtead of proper 
names, thoſe blunderers filled them up at their plea- 
ſure. The very herbe of the poem has been miſtaken 
to this hour ; ſo that we are obliged to open our 
notes with a diſcovery who he really was. We learn 
from the former editor, that this piece was preſented 


by the hands of Sir Robert Walpole to King George 


the Second. Now the author directly tells us, his 
heroe is the man 


bo brings 
* The Smithfield Muſes to the ears of Kings. 


* And it is notorious to whom this prince conferred the 
* honour of the Laureat To theſe jocoſe attempts 
to fix the intended infamy upon Cibber, there was ad- 
ded another in the ſerious way, in the edition of 1743, 
by Mr Warburton, who tells us, he had long had a 
deſign of giving ſome ſort of notes on the works of this 
poet, before he had any acquaintance with him. He 
thought ſome were wanting of a more ſerious kind. 
I had lately, continues he, the pleaſure of paſſing 
t ſome months with the author in the country, where 
I prevailed upon him to do what he had long de- 
* ſigned, and favour me with his explanation of ſeveral 
«* paſſages in his works. It happened, juſt at this 
juncture; that there was publiſhed a ridiculous book 
againſt him; full of perſonal reflections, which fur- 
niſhed him with a lucky opportunity of improving 
this poem, by giving it the only thing it wanted, a 
more confiderable heroe (79). He was always ſen- 
fible of it's defe& in that particular, and only let the 
iece paſs with the heroe it had; purely for want of a 
tter j not entertaining the leaſt expeQation, that 
ſuch a one was reſerved for this poſt as had obtained 
the Laureat He could no longer deny this juſtice. 
And yet I ſhall venture to ſay, there was another 
motive which had till more weight with our author; 
this perſon, who; from every folly, not to ſay vice, 
of which another would be aſhamed, has conſtantly 
derived a vanity, and therefore was the man in the 
world who would leaft be hurt by it. All this while 
the general cry ran in favour of Colley, and this laſt 
effort on Pope's fide was ſo far from having the deſired 
effect, that it was turned againſt him, and conſtrued to 
proceed from a conſciouſneſs of his newly-dubbed he- 
roe's ſuperiority in the ſkirmiſh ; it being obſervable, 
that in theſe pen-wars, contrary to thoſe of the ſword, 
he that keeps the field, i e has the laſt word“, has ge- 
nerally the worſt of it. The truth is, Cibber, in hi 
phlet, promiſed to keep his temper, and did ſo; 
y which means our author was deprived of his uſual 
weapon of advantage, and the Laureat got ſome repu- 
tation by his pe nce, which, conſequently, Mr 
Pope muſt bave loſt. - Thus it happened; that he was 
a little unlucky in the choice of both the heroes to the 
Dunciad. His edition of Shakeſpear proved no better 
than a foil, to ſet off the ſuperiority of Theobald's ; 
and Cibber bore away the palm from him in the dra- 
ma, We have an account of two attempts of Pope's, 
one in each of the two principal branches of this ſpe- 
cies of poetry, and both-unſucceſsful: The fate of the 
comedy has been already mentioned (80) in this work ; 
and the tragedy was ſaved from the like fate by one 
not leſs ignominious, being condemned, and butnt by 
bis own bands (8 1). 
VOL. V. No. 285. 


ubject to an habitual head-ach, and 


[GG] With an inſcription written by bimſelf.} It is 
a ſhort inſcription, in capital — as Follows 


D. O M. 
Alexandro Pope, viro innocuo, probo, pio: 
Qui vixit an. 75. ob. 1717. 

Et Edithæ conjugi, inculpabili, pientiſſimæ; 
Qut vixit annos 93. ob. 1733. 
Parentibus bene merentibus 

| Filius fecit. 
Et ſibi. Obiit an. 1744. ætatis 56. 


This laſt line was added after his death, in purſuance 
to his Will; the reſt was done on the death of his pa- 
rents. | 

[HH] He bequeathed to Mr Warbarton, &c.] Af- 
ter he had made his Will, he wrote this legatee a let- 
ter ; in which, having informed him of his legacy, he 
ſays, * I own the late encroachments upon my conſti- 
tution make me willing to ſee the end of all further 
care about me or my works. I would reſt for the one, 
in a full reſignation of my being to be diſpoſed of by 
the Father of all Mercies; and for the other, | 
indeed, a trifle, yet a trifle may be ſome example, I 
would commit them to the candour of a ſenfible and 
reflecting judge, rather than to the malice of every 
ſhort-fighted and malevolent critic, or inadvertent and 
cenſorious reader; and no head can ſet them in fo 
good a light, or ſo well turn their beſt fide to the day, 
as your own (82).” ? 2 

[1T] To the author's ſatii faction. ] The elegance of 
this edition is very commendable, and it is not to be 
doubted, but that the author's defign, as to the col- 
lection, is faithfully obſerved, as far to could be 
done (83). How far the editor's privi in writi 
notes extended, is only known to himſelf. —. 
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(=) He is f 


ny 


(33) 


could 


inſerted in the firſt edition, were left out in the ſecond; ih 


but Rill ſeveral were retained, which contain ſevere, 


not to fay ill natured, reflections, upon the author's thor's 


deareſt friends (34). Theſe have not eſcaped cenſure. 
"Tis faid, that allowing the remarks to be juſt, yet the 


inſerting them in his works muſt either be an injury to (g,1 


his Will, or leave bis moral character abfolutely inde- 
ſenſible. One of theſe gives room to ſuſpect this laſt to 


bo the et OS 0 OE In the 8 
letter of the gth volume, Mr Pope expreſſes himſelf to 


that old friend, Dean Swift, thus : * You aſk me if 
have got any ſupply of new friends to make up for 
thoſe that are gone; I think that impoſſible : bat as, 
when the continual waſhing of a river takes away our 
flowers and plants, it throws weeds and ſedges in their 
room ; ſo the courſe of time brings us ſomething, as it 
deprives us of a great deal: and, inſtead of leaving us 
what we cultivated, and to floariſh and adort 
us, gives us only what is of ſome little uſe by accident. 
Thus I have arquired But I had my heart 
hardened, and blunt to new impreflions. Adieu. I 
can ſay no more, I feel ſo much. To the word root 
we ſee the following note: There are ſome ftrokes 
in this letter; which can no otherwiſe be accounted 
for, than by the author's extreme compaſian and ten- 
derneſs of heart, too much affected by the complaints 
of a peeviſh old man, labouring and impatient undet 
his infirmities; and too intent on the friendly office of 
mollify ing them. The editor, we ſee, attributes theſs 
expreſſions of the author's love to an ity of 


compaſſion, that is to weakneſs ; but it is a very par- 
. 38 C donabls 


= 


upon 


Dean Swift, 


to have been ma- 


and by 
in 


juvenile 
pieces 
Preface. 


gaiery. 


the edition of 


175 
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(456) In the 
advertiſement 
laſt cited, 


(e ec) Our poet 
uſed to ſay, he 
had rather be 
known under 
this character, 
than that of the 
beft poet or wri- 
ter in the world. 
And he begins 
Mr Fenton's 
epitaph, which, 
perhaps, is the 
deſt of his wri- 
ting, thus : 
This modeſt 
ſtone, which ſew 
vain marbles 


can, 
May truly ſay, 
Here lics an ho- 


neſt man. 


($5) In his Life 
of Dr Swift. 


time, it may be proper to give an account. 


P O 


E. 
a preface, wherein Mr Pope's conduct, with regard to that piece, was repreſented as a 
moſt inexcuſable act of treachery to his noble friend [KX]. 


A flur of ſuch an odious 


nature, Mr Warburton, as guardian of our author's fame, thought himſelf obliged to 
take ſome notice of. He endeavoured to wipe off the ſtain from our poet's memory ; 


hut the fact was too notorious to be diſtinguiſhed away. 


However, it may, perhaps, be 


overlooked, eſpecially after the juft volume of his life, which that gentleman has pro- 
miſed, ſhall have made it's appearance (5); ſince he aſſures us, that to have been one 
of the beſt poets in the world was but Mr Pope's ſecond praiſe ; he was in a higher claſs 


he was one of the nobleſt works of God, he was an boneſt man (ccc) [L LI. 


And Lord 


Orrery obſerves (dd d), That if we may judge of him by his works, his chief aim was 


to be eſteemed a man of virtue [MM]. 


donable one, as long as we don't know them to be in- 
conſonant to ſome other warm expreſſions of love to 
any of his new friends, which may well be ſuppoſed 
to be the caſe at the time of his writing this letter, 
that is, before he knew Dr Warburton, or wrote 
thoſe letters to him that are printed in this volume; 
wherein, if the expreſſions are ſincere, it cannot be 
denied that our author had changed his heart a little 
fince the time of his writing the letter here cited to 
Dean Swift. Be that as it wiil; Lord Orrery very 
juſtly diſliked the continual complimenting turn of 
theſe letters (85); and thoſe that have been ſince ad- 
ded by Mr Warburton, will give him no reaſon to like 
them better on that account. What is here obſerved 
will receive further light by the following remark. 

[KK] A preface complaining of an att of treachery.) 
It was intitled an Advertiſement, and was drawn up 
in theſe terms. * The following papers were written 
ſeveral years at the requeſt and for the ſake of ſome 
particular f.;ends, without any deſign of ever making 
them public. How they came to be made fo at this 
The ori- 
ginal draughts were entrulted to a man on whom the 
author thought he might entirely depend after he had 
exacted from him, and taken his promiſe, that they 
ſhould never go into any hands except thoſe of five or 
fix friends who were named to him. In this confidence 
the author reſted ſecurely for ſome years, and though 
he was not without ſuſpicion, that they had been com- 
municated to more perſons, than he intended they 
ſhould be, yet he was kept by repeated aſſurances even 
from ſuſpecting that any copies had come into hands 
unknown to him. But this man was no ſooner dead, 
than he received information, that an entire edition 
of 1500 copies of theſe papers had been printed ; that 
this very man had corrected the preſs, and that he 
had left them in the hands of the Printer to be kept 
with great ſecrecy till further orders. The honeſt 
Printer kept his word with him better than he kept his 
with his friend ; ſo that the whole edition came at laſt 
into the hands of the author, except ſome few copies 
which this perſon had taken out of the heap and carried 
away. By theſe copies it appeared, that the man 
who had been guilty of this breach of truſt, had taken 
upon him further to divide the ſubject, and to alter and 
— paſſages according to the ſuggeſtion of his own 

cy. 

What aggravates this proceeding is, that the author 
had told him on feveral occaſions, among other rea- 
fons, why he would not conſent to the publication of 
theſe papers was, that they had been wrote in too much 
haſte and hurry for the public eye, though they might 
be truſted to a few particular friends; he added more 
than once, that ſome things required to be ſoftened, 
others perhaps to be ſtrengthened, and the whole molt 
certainly to be corrected, even if they were to remain, 
as he then imagined they would, in the hands of a few 
friends only. 

The main particulars of this fact were too no- 
torious to be denied. But Mr Warburton entered 
heartily with great zeal into his friend's vindication, 
and endeavoured even to throw the greateſt part of 
the infamy, that neceſſarily ſtuck to ſuch a piece 
of treachery, upon that noble Lord, and by that 
means drew part of the reſentment due to Mir Pope 
upon himſelf, in an anſwer which was publiſhed with 
this title : To the moſt impudent man alive. | 

A flip of the like kind with this ,of our author, 
in reſpet to his friend Lord B — —, was made 
by his friend Dean Swift in regard to himſelf. They 
* have printed, ſays he, in Ireland my letters to 
Dr Swift, and, which is the ſtrongeſt circumſtance, 
* by his own conſent and direction, without acquaint- 


* ing me till it was done.” Thus he writes to Mr War- 


His letters are written in that ſtyle ; his laſt 


volumes 


burton *, to which that friend notes, that this was 
the ſtrongeſt reſentmeat he | Pope] (ver expreſſed of 
this indiſcretion of his ald friend; as being perſua- 
ded that it proceeded from no ill will to him, though 
it expoſed him to the ill will of others, 
[LL) An honeft man.) In this hiſtory of his life 
the editor aſſures us, will be contained a Jarge ac- 
count of his writings, and a critique on the nature, 
form, and extent of his genius, exemplified from thoſe 
writings, and a vindication of his moral character 
exemplified by his moſt diſtinguiſhed virtues. His 
filial piety (86), his diſintereſted friendſhip ; his re- 


verence for the conſtitution of his country; his love 


4 

o 

c 

« 

* and admiration of virtue, and what neceſſarily at- 
* tends upon it; his hatred and contempt of vice; his 
« extenlive charity to the indigent ; his warm bene- 
* volence to mankind ; his ſupreme veneration of the 
« Deity ; and, above all, his ſincere belief of Revelati- 
© on. Nor ſhall his faults, continues he, be concealed ; 
it is not for the intereſt of his virtues that they ſhould, 
nor indee& could they be concealed if we were ſo 
* minded, for they ſhine through his virtues: no man 
* being more a dupe to the ſpecious pretences of virtue 
in others. In a word, I mean not to be bis pane- 
« gyrilt but his hiſtorian.” 

This promiſe, however, notwithſtanding the ardent 
wiſhes and expectations of the public, lies ſtill dormant 
in the breaſt of the giver. In the interim, another gen- 
tleman hath prudently taken the advantage of Dr War- 
burton's delay, the firſt part of whoſe plan he has un- 
dertaken, and made ſome progreſs in the execution 
(87). As to the other and more important part, Mr 
Pope's moral character; we fee in this advertiſement 
a liſt of his moſt diſtinguiſhed virtues ; and ſeveral re- 
markable exempliftications of them are to be met with 
in the courſe of the notes, where his greateſt faults 
and weakneſſes (88) are alſo noticed and exempliſied: 
In theſe too the nature and force of his genius is like- 
wiſe occaſionally marked in the ſame manner ; and as 
the circumſtances of his birth, breeding, family, and 
fortune, together with the moſt material occurrences 
and tranſactions of his life are there inſerted, the lear- 
ned editor may, perhaps, ſee leſs occaſion for re-pub- 
liſhing the whole in a continued narrative. 

[MM] His chief aim was to be eſteemed a man of 
virtue] His Lordſhip, we ſee, politely throws a veil 
over our poet's religion, which his annotator obſerves 
was the effect of a weak head and a tender heart; inti- 
mating, that therein he followed the fleps of his fa- 
mily and his parents And the remark is confirmed 
by his anſwer to Biſhop Atterbury (89), who made 
ſome attempts to convert him. In reality, that anſwer 
is drawn in ſuch a latitudinarian ſpirit, as puts one in 
mind of Iſaac Orobius the Jew, who being beaten out 
of all his holds by Limborch, had recourſe at laſt to 
this ſhift, that every one ought to continue in his own 
religion, fince it was much eaſier to refute that of 
another, than to defend his own: fo that, ſays he, if 
I had been born of parents who worſhipped the ſun, I 
can ſee no reaſon for changing (90). But we have, per- 
haps, the trueſt account of Mr Pope's Church prin- 
ciples in the following letter, wrote on occaſion of 
his E/fay on Man to MI. Racine, a French poet, in 
theſe terms: * Pai rega enfin votre poeme ſur la 
religion; le plaiſir qui me cauſa cette lecture eũt ete 
ſans melange, ſi je n'avois eu le chagrin de voir, que 
vous m' imputiez des principes que j'abhorre. Je puis 
vous aſſurer Monſ. que votre entiere ignorance de 
notre langue m'a été beaucoup moins futale, que la 
connoiſſance imparfaite qu'en avoient mes traducteurs, 
qui les a empeches de pene:rer mes veritables ſentimens. 


Toutes les beautes de la verſification de M. D. R. ont 


E'E moins honorables a mon poeme que ces mepriſes 
continuelles ſur mes raiſonnemens & fur ma doctrine 2 
ui 


44% In his 
Lerters, con- 
tining Mem 
of the Lf: — 
Writing of Dr 
Swift, N. 7. 
His Lordſhip is 
now, 17 , 
Farl of Cork and 
Orrery, 


* Lg ter 04, 
in Vol. X. of 
Pope's Werks, 


(86) This i; . 
eiciouſly ſet a: 
the hed of h 
virtues, fince 
that place is evi. 
dent ly wen to 


it by Nr Pore 
h melt, and is 
exc: |! ny 


touched by Switt 
in his letter to 
Dr D-larey, a 
piece which ricze 
ſed our author 
m te than any 
thing that friend 
did ever for him, 
Warburton, 


+ We tave n 
remarkable in- 
ſt»tice of this in 
regard to Mr Sa- 
vage, See that 
unf erturate 
poet's lite, 


(37) An Eſiy 
on the writings 
and genius of 
Pope, 1756, 
$vo. ſaid to de 
written by Mr 
Warton, ayther 
of ſome remarks 
on Spencer's Fai» 


ry-Queen, 


($3) His reflec» 
tion upon Dr 
Waterland is an 
exemplification 
of both theſe 


b'-miſhes at once. 


The cnfigning 
of that civine to 
eternal dama- 
tion, only for 

a lir.le peeviſh- 
ne ſs under ex- 
treme pai) from 
a diſorder which 
k11-:d him ſoon 
after, being an 
inexcuſable fault; 
and the doing it 
out of a high 
Arain of compli» 
ment to Mr 
Warburton à 30 
leſs unpardonable 
weakneſs. Letter 
dated Bath, Fed» 


4, 1740 


(89) Dated Nor. 
20, 1717 


Collatio 
2. Ne Veri- 
tate Religionis 
Chriftiane, cum 
Erudito Judæo a 
Phil. de Lim- 
baichs 


as * 6 _ ca was .a ww = © = 


FUG” 


31 e a lay 
„rote (wo 
"_ s *0 Reine, 
10 yin cation of 
gat author, who 
he fays WN of- 
fret cone 
edle p\ace by the 
ute Qu en Caro: 
ae, with a dis- 
penfation f 8 
taking the o the, 
in caſe he would 
only cilſemble 

t conceal his re- 
lizion, without 
r nouncing it · 

{a) Ath. Orr. 
Vol. II. c l. 971. 
0% 18. ibid. 

{C) Rawlinion's 
(2;alogue of all 
the Gracuat'sS Ac 
Orford, edit. 
1727» 


cated by Mr 
Whitchead, 

whe curate of 
Rochdale in Lan- 
caſhire, who was 
his pupil, and 
received many 
favours from him 
alter wards, 


® The ſecond 
edition came ont 
ia 1502, and it 
is reckoned the 
bet edition of 
that terebtroſe 
author, 


le Several addi- 
tions were made 
by dim in the 
luna quent edi- 
tions of this uſe- 
lol and learned 
wok, of which 
the ſeycnth edi- 
tion was publiſhed 
in 1751, 


(1) Ath. Oxon, 
vb. lupra, 


p O PHE. P 


reſerve. 


lui ont été prejudiciables. Vous verrez ces mepriſes, 
relevees & refutees dans Fouvrage Anglois que j'ai 


|' bonneur de vous envoyer. Cet ouvrage eſt un com- 
mentaire critique & philoſophique par le ſavant auteur 
de la Divine Leg ation de Moiſe. Je me flatte que le 
Chevalier de Rawſay rempli comme il eſt d'une zele 
ardent pour la verite, voudra bien vous en expliquer le 
contenu (91). Alors je m'en rapporterai a võtre juſtice : 


& je me flatte, que tous vos ſoupgons ſeront diffipes. 
Eu attendant ces eclairciſlemens, je ne faurois me re- 


a rock, which has proved very injurious to Dr Swift's reputation. He has given his 


imagination full ſcope, and yet has preſerved a petpetùal guard upon his conduct. The; ,---, Ne pope 
conſtitution of his body and mind might really iactine him. to the 


Or R. 


volumes are all of the moral kind; he his avoided trifles, and conſequently has eſcaped: 


Every gueſt 
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| habits of cautwn and was ſmall every 
The treatment which he met with afterwards, from an innumerable tribe of 


adverſaries (eee), confirmed this habit, and made him ſlower than the Dean in pr 
nouncing his judgment upon perſons and things. His proſe writings are little leſs har- 
monious than his verſe z and his voice, in common converſation, was ſo naturally muſi- 
cal, that I remember honeſt Tom Southern uſcd to call him the /ittle nigbtingale (ff f). 
His manners were delicate, eaſy, and engaging z and he treated his friends with a 
politeneſs that charmed, and a generofity that was much to his honour. 


was made happy within his doors, pleaſure dwelt under his roof, and elegance preſided 
at his table,? 


way in his per- 
ſon, being of a 
0 thin habit and 
low of ftature, 
occaſioned by his 
crooked ſhape, 
which he inhe- 
rited from his 
father ; but his 
eye was fine, 
ſharp, and pier- 
eing. 


Notes to 
the Koiftle to 


Dr Arbuthnot 


fuſer le plaifir de repondre nettement a ce que vous 
defirez ſavoir de moi. Je declare done hautement & 
tres fincerement que mes ſentimens ſont diametrale- 
ment oppoſes a ceux de Spinoza, & meme a ceux de 
Leibnitz, puiſqu'ils ſon parfaitement conformes a ceux 
de M. Paſchale & de M PArcheveque de Fenelon, & 
que je ferai gloire d'imiter la doclite du dernier, en 
{oumettant toujours toutes mes opinions particalieres 
aux Cecifions de IEgliſe. Je ſuis, &c. 
A Londres, le 1 Septemb. 1742 (92). P 


POTT ER Dr jou], Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was ſon of Mr Thomas Pot- 
ter, a Linnendraper at Wakefield in Yorkſhire, where he was born about the year 1674 3 
and being put to ſchool at the ſame place, he made an uncommon progreſs in a ſhort 


time, eſpecially in the Greek language. 


At the age of fourteen he was ſent to Oxford, 


and entered a Battler of Univerſity college in the beginning of the year 1688; where, 
having taken the degree of Bachclor of Arts (a), he publiſhed in 8vyo. for the ule of the 
young ſtudents in the univerſity, Variantes Lefiones & Note ad Pluarchi librum de audiendis 
Poe'is cum In erpretalione Latina Hugonis Grotii; item Variantes Leftiones & Note ad Ba- 
6% Communi- Ati Magni Oraitonem ad Juvenes quomoio cum fructu legere poſſint Græcorum libros [A]. 


was choſen Fellow of Lincoln- college (); and proceeding Maſter of Arts October 16th 


(c) the fame year, he took pupils, and went into Orders (d). 


Theſe new engagements 


were looked on as additional motives to proſccute his ſtudies, the fruits of which appeared 
in 1697, when the ſame preſs produced his beautiful edition of Lycophron's Alexandra * in 
folio. The ſame year he likewiſe printed the firſt volume of his Arcbæologiæ Grece : or, The 
Antiquities of Greece; which was followed by the 2d. volume the ſubſequent year (e). Theſe 
works eſtabliſned his tame in the literary republick both at home and abroad, and engaged 
him in a correſpondence with ſome learned foreigners (f). July 8th, 1704, he com- 
menced Bachelor of Divinity (g); and being about the ſame time appointed Chaplain to 
Archbiſhop Teniſon, he removed from Oxford to reſide with his Grace in the palace at 


Lambeth (+4). 


He proceeded to the degree of Doctor of Divinity on the 18th of April, 


(92) Oeuvres de 
Racine, Vol. I. 
p. 271, & ſeqq, 
Paris, 1747. 
where are alſo the 
two letters of 
Ramſay, 


(f) The late Dr 
Mead was peſ- 
ſeſſed of ſome 
letters of our au- 
thor to Mr Græ- 
vius, who had 
been that Phyfi- 
cian's tutor at 
Leyden in Hol- 
land. See Cata- 
logue of Dr 
Mead's library of 


books, among 


This piece came out of the univerlicy preſs in 1693, and the following year our author ; 


(gz) Rawlinſon's 
Catalogue, as 
before. 


(5) Communi- 
cated by Dr Te- 
niſon, L.L.D. 
great- nephew to 
the Archbiſhop, 
ano huſband to 
Dr Potter's eldeſt 
daughter, who 
died in childbed 
of the firſt child 
in 1729-30, 


1706 (i), and ſoon after became Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majeſty Queen Anne (E). () Rawlinſon, 
In 1707, he publiſhed in 8vo. A Diſcourſe of Church Government [B]; and, in the 


beginning niſon, as before. 


L] He publiſhed Variantes Lefiones, c.] This 
book was printed at the 'I heatre in Oxford, at the 
charge of Arthur Charlett, D. D. and maſter of Uni- 
verſity College, who preſented copies of it, as a new- 
year's gift, to the young ſtudents of his houſe, and 
others of his friends (1). Our author in the preface 
acquaints us, that it was undertaken by him at the re- 
queſt of that patron of learning. His words addreſſed 
to the reader, are: Tot,m opus debes eximis Viro Arturo 
Charlotto cujus hortatu ſuſceptum eft, Viro inter pracipua 
Oxonie noftr& ornamenta memorando, tam impenſe colit 
fludia, fludioſas amat, fovet, provehit. 

( B] 4 Diſcourſe of Church Government ] His reſidence 
and poſt at Lambeth, apparently turned his thoughts 
upon the ſubject of this piece; in which he aſſerts the 
conſtitution, rights, and government, of the Chriſtian 
Church, chiefly as deſcribed by the Fathers of the three 
firſt centuries againſt Eraſtian principles; his deſigu be- 
ing to vindicate the Church of England from the charge 


of thoſe principleg. In this view, among other eccle- 
. faſtical powers d 


nct from the ſtate, he maintains the 
doctrine of our Church, concerning the diſlinction of 
the three orders of Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, par- 
ticularly with regard to the ſuperiority of the epiſcopal 
order above that of preſbyters, which he endeavours 
to prove was fettled by divine inſtitution ; that this 
diſtinction was alſo in fat conſtantly kept up to the 


time of Coaſtantine, and in the next age after that, 


the ſame diffinflion, he obſerves, was conflantly reck- 
oned to be of divine inſtitution, and derived from the 


Apoſtles down to thoſe times. In purſuing this argu- 
ment he confiders the objection, that had been raiſed 
againſt it from St Jerom's conjecture (fo he calls it) 
about the original of Epiſcopacy, of waich .he gives 
us the following account from the writings of that 
Father (2). * Having obſerved, ſays he, that the 
names of Biſhop and Preſbyter are uſed promiſcu- 
* ouſly in the ſcriptures, and that the Apoltles call 
themſelves preſbyters (3), he concludes, that at firſt 
there was no diſtindtion between their offices, but 
that Apoſtle, Biſhop, and Prefbyter, were only dif- 
ferent names of the ſame thing, and that the Church 
was then generally governed by a college of Preſby- 
ters, equal in rank and dignity to one another. Afﬀ- 
terwards diviſions being occaſioned by this parity 
among preſbyters, when every preſbyter began to 
claim as his own particular ſubjects, thoſe whom he 
had baptized; and it was ſaid by the people, I am 
of Paul, I of Apollos, and I of Cephas ; to remedy 
this evil, it was decreed all the world over, that one 
of the preſbyters in every Church ſhould be ſet over 
the reſt, and peculiarly called Biſhop, and that the 
chief care of the Church ſhould be committed to 
him. Our author thinks it ſtrang t ſuch a con- 
jecture as this ſhould prejudice ad) conſidering man 
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againſt the divine inſtitution of Epiſcopacy ; and ob- 
* ſerugs, that in this account St Jerum founds the right 
* of epiſcopal primacy over preſby ters, on the ſynony- 
* mous uſe of the names of Apoſtles, Biſhops and Preſ- 
* byters, which was obſerved by St Chry ſoſtom, Thos 

* goret, 


(A) From Dr Te- 


(2) In bis 
Epiſtle to Eva- 
grias, and his 
Commentary on 
the Epiſtle to 
Titus, chap. i. 


(3) See particu- 
larly 1 Pet. v. I, 
2. and 3 John, 
ver. 1. 


(4) Ut ſciamus 


tradi:iones A po- 


ſolicas ſumptas 


de Veteri Tefta- 


1 


REM 
Canon 


* doret, and other ancient Fathers; who drew no ſuch 
* inference from it, but conſtantly affirmed, that there 
* was a diſparity of order among them, notwithſtand- 
* ing their names were uſed promiſcuouſly ; and I 
hope, contindes the Doctor, it has been fully made 
out in this and the laſt chapter, that this was no 
good foundation for that opinion, But it is not 
* ſtrange that having raiſed preſbyters to a parity with 
the Apoſtles, contrary to the moſt plain teſtimony of 
the ſcriptures, he ſhould equal them with Biſhops, 
* contrary to the ſenſe of the ancient Fathers. Thus 
the premiſes on which the opinion is founded being 
inconcluſive, there is no reaſon to regard what he 
ſays of the decree paſſed in all Churches for the raif- 
ing of one preſbyter above the reſt, which he does 
not pretend to ſupport by any teftimony, but only 
conjectures that ſuch a decree muſt have been paſſed, 
becauſe he had before conjectured, that Apoſtles, Bi- 
ſhops, and Preſbyters, were all equal at firſt : but when 
or by what adthority was this decree enacted ? If in 
the ſecond century, as ſome would perſuade us, 
for no better reaſon than that they are unwilling to 
* derive Epiſcopacy from the Apoſtles; it is * 
not only that no preſbyter in the world ſhould take 
it ill, that one of his fellow / - preſbyters ſhould be ad- 
vanced above bim, or think it his duty to oppoſe this 
new and unſcriptural model, but that ſo great a 
change ſhould be introduced in all parts of the world, 
at a time when the Church flouriſhed with men of 
great parts and learning, and yet not the leaſt men- 
tion be made of it in any of their writings ; but on 
* the contrary, both they and the Chriſtian writers in 
* the next age after them, ſhould conſtantly ſpeak of 
* the primacy of biſhops over preſbyters as no late in- 
vention, but of ancient right, and derived from the 
* Apoſtles themſelves. We may as well affirm, con- 
* trary tothe accounts of all hiſtorians, that all nations 
in the world were firſt republics, and afterwards, on 
© acertain time, upon the conſideration of their being 
* obnoxious to factions, by general conſent became 
* monarchies. But it is needleſs to raiſe more ob- 
jections againſt this notion, fince Jerom himſelf 
« plainly refers the making of this decree to the Apo- 
6 Mes, He not only aſſigns as the occaſion of it, the 
« adherence of ſome to Paul, of others to Apollos, 
* and of others to Peter, which is reproved in St Paul's 
« Epiſtle to the Corinthians; but ia his before-men- 
* tioned Epiſtle to Evagrias, he ly calls the dif- 
* tintion of Biſhops, Prieſts, and Ons, an a 
« lical tradition, and taken by the Apoſtles from the 
« Old Teftament, where Aaron, his Sons, the Prieſts, 
* and the Levites, correſpond to the three orders of 
the Chriſtian Church (4); and in his catalogue of 
* ecclefiaſtical writers, he affirms, that preſently after 
our Lord's Aſcenſion, james was ordained Biſhop of 
« ſeruſalem by the Apoſtles, that Timothy was made 
« Biſhop of Epheſus, and Titus of Crete, by St Paul, 
and Polyearp Biſhop of Smyrna by St. John, and 
© he mentions ſeveral other biſhops, who lived in the 
* next age after the Apoſtles. So that even in St Je- 
* rom's opinion, the primacy of biſhops over preſby- 
ters was an apoſtolical inftitution. But whatever 
was St Jerom's ſenſe of this matter, fince it has ap- 
ill grounded, and contrary both to t 
conſent of primitive antiquity, and of the 
ſcri , we need not have the leaſt concern about 
it: truth is this ; ſome deacons, who enjoyed 
| wealthier places in the Church than many preſbyters, 
claimed ſeveral privileges ſuperior to them, and were 
* unwilling to . 4 1 wy" which ir- 
* regularity was ſo highly ted t Jerom, who 
* was a man of paſſion, and only a preſbyter, that to 
* raife his own order beyond the competition of Dea- 
* cons, he endeavoured to make it equal by it's ori- 
« ginal imfticutiog; with Biſhops and Apoſlles ; as it is 
comme even for the beſt of men, in the heat of 
« diſputation, to run into one extreme by avoiding an- 
other. | Yet even at the ſame time he ons in the 
* forementioned epiftle to Evagrias, that none but bi- 
* ſhops had authority to ordain miniſters, and in man 
+ other places, he approves the ſubordination of — 
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of the next year he ſucceeded Dr Jane Regius Profeſſor of Divinity, and 
Chriſt-Chureh in Oxford, which brought him back to the univerfity. This 


that 


* byter$ to biſhops ; and never once allows to meer 
* preſbyters the power of brdaining; or ſeems inclined 
* to introduce a parity of miniſters into the Church 
* (5).” Ar length it was thought proper to give this 
inſtance of our author's Judgment in uſing the autho- 
rity of the Fathers, becauſe His true character as a 
churchman and a divine, may in a great meaſure be 
collected from it; in reality, we. have therein a fair 
comment explaining his opinion in this point, as de- 
chred in the preface. That theſe [the Fathers] eſ- 
pecially of the three firſt centuries, are the belt in- 
* terpreters of the ſcriptures, and may ſafely be relied 
* on as giving us it's genuine ſenſe. And, continaes he, 
if any of them ſhould be thought to ſpeak ſome- 
times with leſs caution, or to carry their expreſſion 
higher than might have been wiſhed, as the beſt men 
in the heat of diſputation, or through too much zea! 
* often do, all candid and impartiat readers, will eafily 
* be perſuaded to make a juſt allowance for it. 

EC] He obtained the Regius profeſſorſpip by the in- 
lera of the Duke of Marlborough] We owe this 
particular to the Ducheſs of Marlborough, who re- 
preſents it as a point of conſiderable importance to the 
nation at that time ; by which, however, we are to un- 
derſtand no more, than that the carrying of it was made 
a ſubject of contention, in the ſtruggle between the 
two parties of Whig and Tory, or rather of the Mar bo- 
rough and Harley-Rocheftrian faction. But it is worth 
while to ſee her Grace's own words on the occaſion. 
Having given an account of the promotion of the Earl 
of Sunderland, to be Secretary of State in the room of 
Sir Charles Hedges (6), ſhe proceeds thus : * But not- 
* withſtanding this point thus carried by the Whigs, 
* they were ſoon alarmed again by the choice of two 
* High-Church Divines, to fill two vacant Biſhopricks 
© (7). Several of the Whigs were diſpoſed to think 
* themſelves betrayed by the Miniſtry, whereas the 
* truth is, that the Queen's inclinations to the Tories, 
being now ſoothed by the flatteries and infinuations 
of her private counſellors (8), they began to make 
it a crime for her to conſult with her miniſters 
upon any promotion either in the Church or State. 

er Majeſty, however, to quiet the diſſatisfation of 
the Whigs for the late promotions, ordered her mi- 
niſters to aſſure them, that ſhe would prefer no more 
Tories, and ſhe gave the ſame aſſurances with her 
own mouth in the Cabinet-Council: and ſhe was af- 
terwards by her ſecret counſellors ſuffered to obſerve 
thoſe promiſes ſo far, as to give about the ſame time 
the Biſhoprick of Norwich to Dr Trimnel (9), a 
particular friend of Lord Sunderland's ; and ſhe alſo 
ſoon after gave the Pr of Divinity at Ox- 
ford to Dr Potter, who had Dr Smalridge for his 
competitor, recommended by the Tories But, con- 
tinues her Grace, this latter favour to the Whigs was 
not ſo eafily obtained as the former, and upon the 
delays that were made in beftowing it, Lord Marl- 
borough thought proper to try what credit he had 
with a Queen, whoſe glory he had carried to a height 
beyond that of her predeceffors. He wrote there- 
fore a very moving letter, complaining of the viſible 
toſs of his intereſt with her, and particularly of her 
fo long deferring the promotion of the perſon re- 
commended by her miniſters, as a faithful friend to 
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her reign eafy, was to be true to that rule, which 
ſhe had profeſſed to lay down, of preferring none of 
thoſe who appeared againſt her fervice, and the na- 
tion's intereſt. He wrote at the ſame time, and to 
the ſame effect to me, and I wrote to the Queen, 
* and at length by much fſollicitatign this matter was 
* obtained, and Dr Potter fixed m the profeſſorſhip 
* (10)'. Thus we ſee an ample declaration of that 
particular merit, which obtained the Divinity chair for 
the doctor. He was a Whig, and that was ſufficient ; 
and by the ſilence of any other merit the reader is led, 
without a foleciſm, to conclude, that he really had no 
other. Batzthat is far from being the caſe z on the 
contrary, his qualifications. both as a ſcholar and a di- 
vine were inconteſtible, being indeed ſuch as made it 
needleſs for the Ducheſs to mention this part of his 

character. 
* 


(6) That change 
was wade Dec. 3, 
1706. Salmon's 
Chronol. Hiſt. 

under that year, 


(7) She mean 
Dr Offepring 
Blacks] to Fre- 
ter, and Sir Wil}, 
Dawes to Che- 
ſter, both pro- 
moted on the 7th 
of Jan, 1707-8, 
Id. ibid, 


(8) 

chiefly Robert 
Harley, after- 
wards Earl of 
Oxford, then 
lately Secretary 
of State, having 
found it neteſſ.iy 
to reſign that 
poſt, Id. ibid. 


(9) According to 
Salmon, all the 
three 


Backall, Dawes, 
and Trimar l, 
were made he 
ſame day» 


her government ; adding, that the only way to make 


(10) condoct of 
the Ducheſs of 
Marloorougb. » 
1 7 5 , 176. 


the ſame year (m). 


Athen. Oron. 
Vol. II. col. 


(12) Pirch's Liſe 
of Tin, p. 
168, 155, 174. 
184. cit. 2763. 
This project was 
firſt li, and af- 
terwards carried 
on, by the tn- 
tiguzs of the 
ul of Rock. e- 
fer. Life of H. 
Pridezux, p. 54. 
edit. 1743, 80. 


15) For he had 

to prepare 
this edition be- 
fore he obtained 
that poſt, 


(14) la the Me- 
maus of his own 


z P. 102. 


P O T 


that ſee, of which he was made Biſhop by King George the Firſt, on the 25th of April, 


1715 (/); and he 


publiſhed a curious edition of the Works of Clemens Alexandrinus [D 


He till kept poſſeſſion of the Divinity chair in the univerſity z and, uader that year. 
in reality, he filled both the dignities with great reputation, rarely failing to 


T k | | 


de in 


perſon over the Divinity diſputations in the ſchools, and regularly holding his triennial 
viſitation at St Mary's church; upon which occaſion his charges to the clergy were ſuited 


to the exigency of the times. 


in 1747, ſome doctrines about Sincerity, in print, which our prelate judged to be deftruc- 
tive of true * he took occaſion in his firſt viſitation the following year, to cenſure 


and warn his 


lergy againſt them. This charge being printed at the requeſt of the 
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(t) Salmon s 
Chronol. Hiſt, 


(mm) It was pub- 
was made Biſhop. 
Whiſton's Me- 


And Dr Hoadly, then Biſhop of Bangor, having advanced, moirs of his own 


Life, p. 302. 
24 cdition, 17573» 


audience, was warmly reſented by Dr Hoadly ; and though neither his name nor the title 
of his book was mentioned in it, yet he took the rebuke to himſelf, and preſently pub- 
liſhed an anſwer to it; to which our author replied [E]. Some time after this contro- 
verſy, he grew into great favour with Queen Caroline, then Princeſs of Wales; and, 
upon the acceſſion of his preſent Majeſty to the throne, he preached the Coronation ſer- 
mon, October 11, 1727, which was afterwards printed by his Majeſty's eſpecial com- 

mand (n); and it was generally thought, that the chief direction of the publick affairs, al 8 edit. 
with regard to the Church, was deſigned to be committed to his care; but as this truſt muſt 2753, Vol I. 

unavoidably involve him in State-affairs, he declined the propoſal; and returned to his („ pr CE, 


(=) Te is —. * 


biſhoprick ; where he continued in the ſtrict diſchar 


ge of the duties of his paſtoral office 


*cill the death of Dr William Wake, in January 1536-7, in whoſe room he was promoted 


to the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury (o). This arduous and important 


poſt he filled during 


the ſpace of ten years with great reputation, wholly attentive to the devoirs of his eccleſiaſti- 
cal function, without engaging too buſily in the ſecular affairs incident to that high office. 3'9- deemed the 


Biſhop of Lon- 

„ had for ſe- 
as Mr Whifton 
obſerves in his 
Memoirs, p. . 


Thus employed, he fell into a lingering diſorder, which put a period to his life in the 2 
year 1747. He left behind him the character of a prelate of diſtinguiſhed piety and ben be loft his 


jcarning. ſtrictly orthodox in reſpe& to the eſtabliſhed doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, and a zealuas and vigilant guardian thereof, againſt all the attempts that were made 


: x to this 

to ſubvert and undermine it during his preſidency [F]. He was remarkably ſtudious of Werk, Vel. VI. 
regularity, 

character. Yet at the ſame time, impartiality obliges Dy Hoadly.] Among other doctrines animadverted up- 

us not to conceal that of his competitor Dr Smalridge, on, in our prelate's charge, he had particularly cen- 

who was at leaſt nothing at all inferior to him in either ſured that which had been lately maintained by his 

reſpect: and he had moreover this additional merit, brother Dr Hoadly, that equal degrees of Sincerity, in- | 

that the office had been executed by him for ſeveral title us to equal degrees of the divine favour (15). (15) Biſkop of 

years with the greateſt reputation, as deputy to Dr He had likewiſe glanced upon the ſubſcription of gor's Preſer- 

Jane (11). But this merit, which undeniably gave Samuel Clarke, and others of his opinion, to the xxtix — — 

him a fair right to expect the ſucceſſion, proved a ſure articles made with this tacit reſerve, as far as they Py NIP? 

bar to keep him from it. Dr Jane was known to be were agreeable to the holy ſcriptures. And the ſame 

the great promoter of the famous judgment and decree ſpirit appearing here, as had before directed the diſ- 

of the univerſity of Oxford, in 1683, and to have the courſe of church-government, where he had carried 

chief hand in drawing it up“. Dr Jane had alſo a prin - the point of eccleſiaſtical power as high as any body, 

cipal ſhare in defeating the deſign of a comprehenſion, and had through the courſe of that work, enforced 

upon which commiſſioners appbinted by King William every article of that power in excommunicating, &c. 

met at the Jeruſalem Chamber in 1589. At which time, from the like praQtice of civil ſociety ; this way of 

he carried the electidn of the place of prolocutor to arguing was particularly mentioned and cenſured by Dr 5 

the lower houſe of convocation, by a majority of two to Hoadly, as inconcluſive and dangerous (16). It might (16) See his fa- 

one againſt Dr Tillotſon (12), and in that chair oppoſing well therefore be thought incumbent upon Biſhop Potter, cht tut. 7, 

every thing that was offered or intended by the royal to ſtep forth in defence of what he had ſo frequently and hide is — f 

commiiton, was the principal cauſe that nothing ſuc- ſtrenuouſly advanced. Accordingly he entered into this world, prin- 

ceeded. Theſe facts ſufficiently ſhewed that the Regius the controverſy with a more fervent teal, than was ted likewiſe id 


Profeſſor of Divinity had great influence, not only 
in the univerſity, but; in conſequence thereof, over 
the whole body of the clecgy in thoſe days; and there 
ſeemed to be room enough to ſuſpect, that if Dr Jane's 
deputy ſucceeded him in that chair, and influence con- 
ſequent thereupon, he would tread in the ſteps of his 
friend and predeceſſor. 

[D} An edition of Clemens Alextndrinus.) In the 
preface he tells us he has given an entire new verſion of 
the Cohortations, and intended to have done the ſame 
for the Stromata, but was prevented by other buſineſs 
[that of his 1 (13). While he was printing 
this work, a humour fell into his eyes, which obliged 
him to commit the care of correcting the preſs to 
others. Hence it ſeems the work is generally com- 
plained of, as full of ty phical errors. Hear his 
own words upon it. Quod ſi ea [editio] paulo quam 
* expeQaveras ſerius prodeat, vel ſi publici nunc juris 
fadcta votis tuis minus reſpondeat, id aliqua ſaltem ex 
parte oculorum m imbecillitati imputes, rogo ; 
* quz cum in Pedagogo verſantem primo invaſitſet, 
* adeo tandem in aluit quinto Stromatum libro ſub 
* przlo ſudante, ut alienis iaulto plus quam propriis 
* deinceps fidere dura me fed prorſus ineluctabilis ne- 
© ceflicas cogerit.” However the edition is generally 
in good eſtrem, and is particularly commended by the 
ingenious, and in theſe matters eſpecially learned, Mr 
William Whiſton (14). 

[ZE] He windicated his charge againſt the objefions of 

VOL. V. No. CCLXXXVI. 


thought incident to the coolneſs and moderation of 
his temper, for which he alledged, that the very 
exiſtence of the Church being ſtruck at by the con- 


trary doctrines, it became an indiſpenfible duty upon 


the paſtors thereof to defend it. To this purpoſe he 
very appoſitely introduced that law at Athens, which 
in caſe of any dangerous commotions and diſturbances 
in the ſtate, excuſed thoſe who had taken the party 
againſt that which finally prevailed, as having engaged 
therein honeſtly, though with a miſtaken zeal ; whilſt 
a ſevere penalty was inflicted upon ſuch, as ſet them- 
ſelves in quiet and ſafety under their vine at home, 
without engaging on either fide ; which was condemned 
as proceeding from a reſolution to riſque nothing for 
the ſake of the public good. It is remarkable that 
Biſhop Hoadly in his anſwer, declares he was more 
concerned on account of this adverſary than any other ; 
and no doubt he bad more to apÞtehend from Dr Pot- 
ter's character at that time, than that of all his other 
3 put together. | 
[F] Againſt the attempts to tndermine it, &fc.) 
This zeal appeared in no one inſtance more con- 
ſpicuouſly, than in his conduct with regard to Dr 
Conyers Middleton, ſuſpefed to be a maſked Deiſt. 
The Doctor has himſelf furniſhed ſome ſtrong hints of 
the Archbiſhop's care to prevent the ſuſpected miſ- 
chievous tendencies of his writings. - Speaking of his 
life of Cicero, which was publiſhed by ſubſcription, he 
writes thus to Mr Warburton, the preſent dean bf 
33 D Briſtol. 


1717. 
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regularity, order, and ceconomy, and, in that ſpirit, not unmindful to ſupport the me- 

- tropolitical dignity by a ſuitable carriage, which was ſometimes cenſured, though without 

any good reaſon, as proceeding from a ſpirit of pride and haughtineſs [GI. Since his 

death, there have. been publiſhed The Theological Works of Dr John Potter, late Arch- 

70d ow biſhop of Canterbury, containing his Sermons, Charges, Diſcourſe of Church- Government, 

own knowledge. and Diviniiy-Lectures [H J. Oxford, 1753, in three volumes, 8vo. His Grace engaged 

e in marriage not long after he had obtained the Divinity-chair at Oxford, and had a very 

clred by the numerous family of children (p), but was ſurvived only by three daughters and two ſons 
Clerk to the Re- (); of whom the eldeſt ſqn, John Potter, taking Orders, was preſented to the rector 

giſter's office, 7 . | . | R ; : y 

of Wrotham and the vicarage of Lydd, both in Kent, by his father, who likewiſe gave 

Beg nd. handſome portion; but being offended with his conduct in marrying indiſcreetly (7), 

Archbiſhop, Ie. he conferred the bulk of his fortune on his younger ſon Thomas Potter, having before 

given him the lucrative poſt of Regiſter to the Province of Canterbury (). This gentle- 

man was bred to the Law; and, after he had made a ſufficient progreſs in the genteel part 

(e) See his fpee- Of that ſtudy, he turned his thoughts wholly to State-affairs ; and obtaining a ſeat in the 

ches in that FHouſz of Commons, ſoon made ſo diſtinguiſhed a figure there (), as drew the eyes of 

the Court and Miniltry upon him: ſo that, beſides his Regiſter's place juſt mentioned, 

(J Court Ca- he is at preſent Recorder of Bath, Joint Vice-Treaſurer of Ircland, and Member of Par- 


lendar for th 5 8 . 
— ay liament for Cakhampton in Devonſhire (a). 


() Ibid, 


(17) A piece Briſtol. I am obliged to you for my right reverend 
— P * ſubſcriber, and the more ſo, for the pains that it colt 
den in Ses. you to draw him in. Fpiſcopal gold, like that from 
berd-en in Scot * P pal g a - 
land, an author the royal hand, may help to cure the Evil, with 
who was more which I am ſaid to be infected. I have now got fit- 
than ſulpetted of © teen of that bench, one or two of whom were even 
— my ſollicitors, but could not perſuade ſome of the 
reſt, that my work was not levelled againſt religion. 
8 This rotion has been ſtrongly inculcated, and when 
Me Warburton, in the converſation that I mentioned, (with the 
Letter vii. dated * Archbiſhop) I took occaſion to urge the folly, as 
September 4, © well as miſchief of it; it was anſwered, that though 
2 8 * it might prove falſe, yet it did not appear to be ma- 
Vol. II. p. 4:9, * licious, ſince che life of Homer (17) might jullly give 
See alſo Letter x. © a handle to ſuſpect the life of Tully (18). 
p. 484. edit. [G] His carriage was cenſured as the effe of haugh- ſtate when he was dead; that he would ſet his learned 
EDD ED tine/s.] It is worth while to ſee the character of our * chaplain Dr Chapman, to preach againſt the Chii- 


* that he would procure half a dozen footmen, to 
c 
o 
c 
Archbiſhop, both in general, and in reſpe&t to the * ſtians, falſely called Arians, at the Lady Moyer's 
4 
c 


walk bare headed by him, when he was in his coach, 
three of a fide ; beſides his train-bearer, at ſuch his 
appearances ; that he would give up the poor re- 
mains of Chriſtian diſcipline, as his predeceſſor had 
done, and ſometimes ordain fuch ignoramus's, as 
the great Biſhop Lloyd, of whom I know he had 
the greateſt opinion, would, upon examination, have 
hardly thought worthy any holy orders at all ; that 
ne would not only bear the groſſeſt flattery to his 
face, in Dr Pierce's Concio ad Clerum, but declare 
his approbation of it, by advancing, or confirming 
the advancement of, the preacher, to a place of great 
dignity immediately; and that in conſequence of his 
pomp while alive, his executors cauſed him to lie in 


(13) Dr Midele- 


particular here mentioned, as drawn by Mr William lecture: that he would ſend abroad ſuch mean forms 
Whiſton ; fince, when read with thoſe allowances, of prayer and praiſe, upon days of humiliation and 
which every body knows how to make for that wri- thankigiving, to flatter the Court, ſuch indeed as are 
ter's prejudices, it ſeems not to be very wide of the ſometimes hardly true, and frequently ſuch as are 
truth. Oa this year alſo, 1736, ſays he, the late wholly inconſiſtent with that profound veneration, 
\ * Archbiſhop of Canterbury Dr Potter, was removed that Kings and Princes themſelves, as well as their 
from Oxford to Lambeth. I have ſome reaſon to ſubjects, owe to their Almighty Creator; from whom 
* ſpeak my mind freely of him, and of the moſt un- is derived all the wiſdom and courage, and victory 
happy change this great exaltation made in him ; be- of their greateſt generals. To ſay nothing of that 
cauſe the late Queen [Caroline] when conſultation horrid curſing of the Chriſtians in the Athanaſian 
was had, who ſhould be made Archbiſhop, aſked me Creed, Which he ſtill ſupported in his own chapel 
about his character, and the book he had written at Lambeth, and every where elſe. And I am ſorry, 
againſt the Eraſtians, or for the eccleſiaſtical autho- 
rity, as diſtin& from the ſtate. For his character at 
that time was with me, as one of great piety, learn- 
ing, and moderation ; and an excellent paſtor of a 
pariſh, as I heard afterwards, without any marks of 


to me almoſt as vawilling to open his eyes to ſee the 
grievous errors of Athanaſianiſm, which are now ſo 
tully detected, as to be ſinking out of the learned 
world, as any of the Papiſts were to ſee the other 


which I then fincerely wiſhed he might be. As to add his Latin ſpeech at the opening of the Convoca- 
his book, I ſaid it was a very good one; and that tion, December 10, 1744 (20), and his recommending 


taken one thing for granted at laſt, which he could [H] The anonymous editor aſſures us, that ſuch of 
not prove ; namely, that Conſtantine the Great did his Sermons and Charges as were printed before, are 
well in giving temporal power to the clergy. I then here re-printed with ſome flight alterations; and that 
little dreamed that this Dr Potter, by going to Lam- the reſt were finiſhed and prepared for the preſs by 
beth, would take high and pontifical ſtate upon him; himſglf, and are printed by his expreſs orders and di- 
that he could bear the kneeling of even Biſhops be- rection. That his Divinity-Lectures are printed from 
fore him, when at a ſolemn meeting of the members his manuſcripts, and with his expreſs conſent and ap- 
* of the ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign probation, and are one continued treatiſe on the au- 
parts, he gave the blefling, which I myſelf ſaw: thority and inſpiration of the Scriptures (22). P 


POWEL, [Dav1p] a learned Divine in the XVIth century, and the beſt ſkilled of 

22 Val. any in his time in the Welſh Language and Hiſtory, as well as in other parts of Hiſtory 
I. col. 246. and Antiquities, was born in Denbighſhire in North- Wales. About the year 1566, or 
(% lem Fai, rather later [A], he was admitted into the Univerſity of Oxford, but in what college 
Vol. I. col. 106. doth not appear. In 1571, he tranſlated himſelf to Jeſus college, then founded (a); and 
(e) Ibid, col. 112, tObłk the degree of Bachelor of Arts March 3, 1572 (%, and that of Maſter July 6, 1 576 (c). 
tring 


wy vs 


[4] Or rather later.] For he did not take his firſt | in 1566, he would have been of ſtanding for it two 


degree 'till 1572. Whereas, if he had been admitted | years ſooner, namely in 1570. (B) bs 


. 


very iorry, to ſay it, that Archbiſhop Potter ſeemed (19) Memoirs of 


the Life of Mr 
W. Whiſten, p. 
300, 301. 


(20) Printed in 


pride or vanity ; whom I accordingly recommended * groſs errors of Popery at the Proteſtant Reformation his Works, uli 
to her majeſty, as one proper to be Archbiſhop, * (10).“ In confirmation of this laſt remark, we may ſufra. 


(27) See Dr 
Waterland's ar- 


he proved his points very well ; only that he had Dr Waterland to be prolocutor to the lower houſe (21). ticle, 


(22) See the ad- 


vertiſement pre- 
fixed to this c · 
tion. 


nner em 


„ $:0n after, be nity, on the 11th of April 15383 (e). * 


was made Chap- 
Jain to Hen. Sic» 


Wies. T.nat 
pid. iat heca, p. 
$00» 


1 OW E L. 
Entring into Holy Orders, he became Vicar of Ruabon or Rhiw' Abon, in his own 


native county of Denbigh-ſhire ; and obtained likewiſe a Dignity in the cathedral church 
4) 16em Ah. of St Aſaph (4). He was now grown eminent for his very great learning; and Febr. 


19. 1582. took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, as alſo that of Doctor in Divi- 


In the year 1584. he publiſhed The Hiſtorie 


of Cambria, now called Wales [B]; and, the year following, Annotations on Girald 


"= precent of Barry's (F), alias Cambrenſis's, Itinerary, and Deſcription of Wales [C]. 


behind him, fit for the preſs: but never 


Beſides 


other things, of which an account is given below [D]: And left ſome Manuſcripts 
publiſhed. 


He died about the year 1590, 


and was buried in his church of Rhiw* Abon; being ſucceeded in that living by 


a ſon of his, named Samuel (g). 


He had another ſon named Gabriel, who was 


born in 1575, and paſſed for a prodigy of learning in his time [EZ]. On which 


[B] In the year 1584. he publiſhed the Hiſtorie of 
Cambria, now called Wales] It was printed in Quar- 
to ; dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney ; and adorned with 
wooden cuts of the ſeveral Princes of Wales, but taken 


rom no better originals than the carver's Fancy. This 
Hiſtory of Cambria was originally written in Latin, 


4 


(1) See above, 
in the article 
LAWYD [Ev- 
wary], note 
[3] 


(2) See Mr 
Wynne's preface. 


(3) Leges Walli- 
, «Cc, edit. 

1730, iol. Præ- 
fat, p. 5. not. c. 
& p. 24. Oct. 5. 


by Caradoc a monk of Lhangarfan; beginning at 
Cadwalader, in the ſeventh century, and thence con- 
tinued through the reigns of the ſeveral Princes of 
Wales, till the year 1157. about which time Caradoc 
flouriſhed. After his death, all things of moment that 
happened in Wales, were kept and recorded in the 
Abbies of Conwey in North-Wales, and Vſtratflur in 
South Wales, where the Princes and Noblemen of 
Wales were buried. The molt remarkable occurrences 
being thus regiſtred in theſe Abbies, were generally 
compared together everv third year, when the Bards 
belonging to theſe two Houſes went their viſitations. 
So it was continued till the year 1270. a little before 
the death of the laſt Prince Lheweylyn. Humphrey 
Lloyd, Gent. a molt learned Antiquary, tranſlated it 
into Enghſh in Queen Elizabeth's reign, with an in- 
terition of publiſhing it ; but did not live to compleat 
his deſign (1).— It coming afterwards into Dr Powel's 
hands, he corrected, finiſhed, and augmented it; and 
thus made it public. His Additions, or Notes, are 
chiefly Collections out of the Engliſh Hiſtorians, re- 
lating the ſame matter of fact; or tending to illuitrate, 
improve, or explain the Hiſtory of Wales. They are 
printed in a leſſer character than the reſt of the Book, 
and have for diſlicftion ſake a cinque foile ſet at the 
beginning of each note. In theſe notes he greatly 
courts the Cecil-family, and derives the long Pedigree 
he gives of them from Robert Sitfilt, an aliutaut to 
Robert Fitz Hamon in the conqueſt of G! .morgan- 
ſhire, Anno D. 10091. —— his edition being 
grown ſcarce, W. Wynne, A. M. put out a new one 
in 1697. 8vo. wherein the Language is new-mo- 
delled ; Dr Powel's Notes thrown ou, without trou- 
bling the Reader to ſee the ſame thing b way of An- 
notation out of the Engliſh Hütorians; the body of the 
Hiſtory is rendered intire and unitorm ; ſeveral Addi- 
tions made, out of the Notes-of that learned Antiqua- 
rian Mr Robert Vaughan of Hengsrt. And an Ap- 
pendix of Records is added at tue end (2). — Mr 
William Clarke, in his excellent Pretace to the Welſh 
Laws (3), obſerves, that there are ſeveral interpola- 
tions in Dr Powel's edition of Caradoc, and that the 
Chronology is often neglected and diſplaced : He 
wiſhes therefore, that ſome learned perſon would print 
Caradoc in Welſh and Latin, in the fame method as 
the Saxon Chronicle, after having carefully collated 
it with the beſt manuſcripts. 

[C] And, the year following, Annotations on Girald 
Barry's Finerary, and Deſcription of Wales.) This 
Book was printed at London, in 1585. 8vo. with a 
dedication to Sir Philip Sidney: and re-printed among 
the Anglica, Normaunica, Hibernica, Cambrica, &c. 
Publiſhed by Mr Camden, Francofurt. 1603. fol. Dc 
Powel's Annotations are at the end of each chapter. 
At the conclufion of the Book, there is a Letter of 
his to Wiliam Fleetwood Serjeant at law, and Recorder 
of the city of London, concerning the right under- 
* ſtanding of the Britiſh Hiſtory, and reconciling it 
* with the Roman Authors ;* De Britannica, Hiſtoria 
redte- intelligendd, et cum Remanis Scriptoribus recon- 
cilianda. In this letter, he obſerves, that, in the firſt 
place,. you muſt put out of your way two ſorts of men, 
who hinder this propoſed Teconciliation : Namely, 
thoſe who affirm, that the whole Britiſh Hiſtory is only 
a Heap of Fables ; and that nothing is to be believed 
but what is delivered by the Roman Authors: And 
thoſe, on the other hand, who embrace all the impro- 


account 


bable ſtories, abſurd miracles, and falſe prophecies of 
Merlin and others, as religious truths. Theſe Ab- 
ſurdities, ſays he, are not extant in ſome of our old 
Britiſh books, but were added by the Latin Tranſlator 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. 


The reſt of the difficulty conſiſts, either in diſtin- 


$421 


(e) Idem Faſti, 
Vol. I. col. 123, 
125. 


(f) See above, 
the article BAR- 
RY[GinaLitd]. 


(eg) Wood, Ath. 
ut ſupra. 

W. Neve ſays, 
that he dyed in 
1599. Tanner, 


ubi ſupra. 


guiſhing the Governors or Kings: or in the relation of | 


Facts: or in underſtanding the names of Places. As 
to the Government of this Iſland ; it was, from the 
time of Dunwallo Molmutius, divided into ſeveral 

tty Kingdoms, or Principalities, as is manifeſt from 
ulius Cæſar, Tacitus, &c. and even from the Britiſh 
Hiſtory ; which laſt informs us, that Loegria, Albania, 
Cornwal, Wales, Deira, and Bernicia had always their 
own Kings. But, in caſe of any common danger, they 
choſe a General. When therefore different authors 
mention different Kings of Britain, as they are treating 
of the ſame times, they muſt not immediately be 
thought to contradict one another; becauſe there were 
ſeveral Kings reigning together in Britain. Beſides, 
the ſame Princes hd frequently two Names, or a Sur- 
name, or denomination, from ſome eminent quality or 
deformity ; as Elidor Var, i e. Helidor the Pious, 
Uther Pendragon, Edoal Yawrch, Edoual the Hind, 
Gwilim Goch, William the Red, &c. In the Re- 
latian of Fas, all Authors have a bias, or natural 
prejulice, in favour of their own Countrywen, ſo as 
o praiſe all their good actions without meaſure, and to 
conceal or extenuate their faults. Julius Czſar himſelf 
is not free from this weakneſs in his Commentaries, as 
is plain from Lucan, Tacitus, &. We mult there- 
fore, in that caſe, lay aſide all prepoſſeſſion; weigh 
every circumſtance ; withhold our aſſent in doubtful 
points; and adhere to what is the moſt probable. —— 
For the right underſtanding of the Names of Places; 
it is neceſſary to enquire into the occaſion of the name; 
whether it be derived from the Britiſh or the Latin 
tongue; whether the old name of the place remains. 
In order to judge rightly of all which circumſtances, 
it is neceſſary to have a thorough knowledge of the 
Britiſh and Roman Cuſtoms, and their Languages. 
Without that, tis impoſſible to trace out the origin 
and meaning of the Names of places in this Iſland ; 
which have been ſtrangely altered and disfigured, both 
by the Roman and Britiſh Authors. 

[D] Befides other things, of which an account is 
given below.) Among the reſt, he corrected and pub- 
liſhed, Hiſtoria Britannica, or the Britiſh Hiſtory, 
written by Ponticus Virunnius, in fix Books. Lon- 
don, 1585. 8vo. which is an Epitome of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Reprinted among Rerum Britannicarum 
Scriptores Vetuſtiores, &c. Lugduni 1587. fol 

[E] And paſſed for a prodigy of learning in his time.] 
Among other things, he wrote earneſtly againſt a Tole- 
ration, eſpecially of the Roman Catholics ; as appears 
by the titles of the following pieces of his apon that 
ſubject. 1. The Catholics Supplication to the King 
for Toleration of Catholic Religion, with Notes and 
Obſervations in the margin. A Supplicatory parallel- 
wiſe, or Counterpoiſe of the Proteſtants to the ſaid 
King. Reaſons on both fides for, and againſt Tole- 
ration of Religions. London, 1603. 4to. 2. A con- 
ſideration of Papiſts reaſons of ſtate and religion for a 
Toleration of Popery in _ intimated in their 
Supplication to the King's Majeſty, and the State of 
the preſent Parliament. Lond. 1604. 4to. 3. The 
Uulau fulneſs and Danger of Toleration of divers Re- 
ligions, and connivance to contrary worſhip in one Mo- 
narchy or Kingdom. 4. Refutation of an Epiltle 
Apologetical, written by a Puritan Papilt, to perſuade 
the permiſſion of the promiſcuous uſe and profeſſion of 
all ſorts of Herefies, &c. Lond. 1605. 4to (4). 


[4] The 


(4) See Woody 
Ath. Vol. 1. 


col. 344, 34S 


3422 


(b) Wood, Ath. 
Vol. I. col. 144, 
345» 


() The Life of 
the Rev. Hum- 
phry Prideaux, 
D D. Dean of 
Norwich, with 
ſeveral tracts of 
his upon various 
ſubjects, never 
before publiſhed, 
Lond. 1743, 
$vo. p- 1. 


(5) He was firſt 
entered a Com- 
moner Dec. (th, 
and admitted 
Student on the 
235th of that 
month. General 
Dictionary, from 
the information 
of our author's 
ſon, Edmund 
Prideavx of Pad- 
ftow in Corn- 
wall. 


(e) Wood's Faſti, 
Vol. II. col. 183. 


(4) The notes 
are only referen- 
ces to other au- 
thors, who trea- 
ted more at large 
of the matters 
which Florus 
has epitomizeds 
A preſent of 

the like kind 
was made every 
New-Year's-day 
by that Dean. 
Wood's Athen. 
Oron. Vol. II. 
cal. 798. 


(3) Demonſtta- ſunt (3). 


tio Evangelica, 
Prop. 4. cap. ii, 
9. 14 


PO WEL. PRIDEAUX. 
account Dr Richard Vaughan biſhop of London made him one of his chaplains (5): He 
was by his Succeſſor Biſhop Ravis, collated to the Prebend of Port-pool in the cathedral 


church of St Paul; and obtained alſo the Vicarage of Northall, in Middleſex, being 
Doctor in Divinity. He died in the year 1611 (i). S 


PRI DEAUX [Dr Hun], the very learned Dean of Norwich, was born at 
Padſtow in the county of Cornwall, May 3, 1648, being the third ſon of Edmund Pri- 
deaux, Eſq; by Bridgett his wife, who was daughter of John Moyle of Bake, Eſq; in 
the ſame county. Both parents were deſcended trom ancient and honourable familics well 
known in thoſe parts (a). The Doctor being a younger brother, was deſigned for the 
Church, in which view at a proper age he was ſent to ſchool, firſt at Leſcard, and then 
to Bodmin, both in Cornwall, and thence removed to Weſtminſter under the famous 
Dr Buſby, where he was ſoon choſen King's Scholar, and after going through that College 
in three years, was elected to Chriſt-Church in Oxford, and admitted a Student in the 
year 1668 (b), by Dr John Fell, then Dean of that College. June 22, 1672, he com- 
menced Bachelor of Arts (c), and was immediately after employed by Dr Felt, who had 
at this time the management of the public printing-preſs in that Univerſity, to put ſome 
notes to an edition of Lucius Florus, to be diſtributed among the younger members of the 
ſaciety (4). After this there was put into his hands out of the Bodleian Library, a manu- 
ſcript copy of Johannes Antiochenus Malela, a Greek hiſtorian, in order to have fitted 
for the preſs by his care; but on peruſing it, he thought it a very fabulous and triflin 
book not worth the printing, whereupon the deſign was dropt (e) A], and the rather be- 
cauſe the Arundel marbles being preſented about this time by Henry Howard Earl of 
Norwich, to the Univerſity, and ſet up in the court before the Theatre, as there were 
ſeveral very curious and valuable inſcriptions upon them, it was thought proper that they 
ſhould be publiſhed, with a comment to explain them; and our author, though then only 
Bachelor of Arts, was appointed to this work. Accordingly he undertook it, and two 
years afterwards, in May 1676, publiſhed his book intituled, Marmora Oxonienſia (F), in 
one volume folio, printed at the Univerſity preſs, and dedicated to the right honourable 
donor. This book being publiſhed when he was but twenty-ſix years of age, a year 
after he had taken his maſter's degree (g), gained him great reputation in the Univerſity, 
and was well received in the world (4), eſpecially among foreigners in Germany, France, 
and Italy [BJ. Mr Prideaux having been ordered at the firſt publication, to preſent one 
copy of it to the Lord Chanchellor Finch [C], afterwards Earl of Nottingham; this in- 
troduced him into the patronage of his Lordſhip, who ſoon after ſent to him at Chriſt- 
Church Mr Charles Finch, one of his Lordſhip's ſons, to be his pupil (i). And in the 


beginning 


[4] The deſign was dropt.) The very learned John 


Gregory of Chriſt-Church, who died there, Anno 


1646-7, left behind him a treatiſe in manuſcript, in- 


tituled, Ob/ervationes in loca quedam excerpta ex )o- 
hannis Malelz Chronographia, which after his death 
coming into the Bodleian Library, were intended pro- 
bably to be prefixed to an edition of Malela, prepared 
for the prefs, with a Latin verſion and annotations by 
Edmund Childmead of the ſame college, but he dying 
in 1653-4, this piece of Malela was publiſhed in 1691 
with Childmead's verſion, and a preface or prolego- 
mena by Humphry Hody, B. D. of Wadham College, 
and ſome time Greek Profeſſor at Oxford : Gregory's 
obſervations were laid aſide, as containing things little 
material (1). While our author was peruſin Malela, 


he loſt his brother Nicholas, for whom he had con- 


ceived a particular affection on account of his promi- 
ſing parts, and the 7 progreſs he had made in lite- 
rature. He died of the ſmall-pox in the eighteenth 
year of his age, at Corpus Chriſti College in Oxford, 
where he had been a ſcholar three years, and lies bu- 
ried in the cloyſter near the chapel, with a mural 
monument erected to his memory, which is ſill to be 
ſeen there (2). 

[B] Was well received abroad, &c ) The learned 
Huetius ſays of it, Plurima hujuſmodi ſuppeditat liber 
inſeriptionum Gruteri: at nibil in hoc genere marmora 
Oxonienfia equiparare queat, quibus infigniores Pri/- 
corum Gratcorum epoche, fardus Smyrnaorum & Mag- 
nentium, aliaque egregia vetuſtatis monumenta inſcripta 
The Marmora been publiſhed before by 
Mr Selden, in 1629, 4to. to which our author now 
made ſeveral additions. But the book ſuffered much 
in paſſing —_— the preſs, and is full of typogra- 
phical errors, which was owing to the negligence of 
the public corrector of the preſs. Our author was alſo 
obliged to furniſh a ſheet every week, whether ſuffici- 
ently prepared or no, which was another great diſad- 
vantage to it. For theſe and other reaſons, he never 
had any opinion or eſteem for this wark, and ſpeaks 


of it in the preface, as undoubtedly containing ſeveral 
miſtakes, on account of the difficulty of the taſk, 
which was above his years, eſpecially conſidering the 
hard condition of untimely haſte in printing it. And 
upon theſe accounts, a more correct edition was under- 
_ and printed by Mr Michael Mattaire ia 1732, in 
olio. ; 

[C] He preſented a copy to the Lord Chancellor] 
The book was dedicated to Henry Howard, then Earl 
of Norwich, and heir-apparent to the Duke of Nor- 
folk, to which title he afterwards ſucceeded. But as 
the preſent to the Univerſity was made at the requeſt 
of John Evelyn, Eſq; of Say's Court near Deptford, 
our editor carried another copy at the ſame time to 
that gentleman, with the following letter from Biſhop 
Fell, in the name of the Univerfity. Sir, we mutt 
* never forget the obligations which my Lord Marſhal 
has laid upon the Univerſity, in the donation of his 
* marbles, and while we remember that, cannot chuſe 
to bear in mind your great kindneſs in that favour. 
* Having at laſt finiſhed the account of his, and other 
* monuments, they all are dedicated to my Lord, and 
* ſhould be preſented to him by the mediation of the 
* ſame perſon, who was ſo inftrumental in the gift of 
* them. The bearer hereof is the editor, by whoſe 
induſtry and care the work was done, and he 1s or- 
dered by Mr Vice-Chancellor, in the name of the 
Univerſity, to preſent a copy to you, as a teſtimony 
of the ſenſe they have of your favour to them. 
This is alt that I have to trouble you with at preſent, 
adding my wiſhes of all health to you. 


© I remain, 
© Sir, | 
* Your moſt faithful and humb'e ſervant (J). 
10. OXON. 
[0] te 


(e) His Li 
before, 1 1 
(f) The whole 
title is Marmy 4 
Oxontenſfia x 
Arundelianiy, 
Seldenianis, alriſ. 
gue, con ara cum 
Perpetus Crmmen. 
farts, Cc. 


(8) He took 
that degree 

29, 167;, 
Word's Fafti, 
Vol. II. col. 198. 


(5) The demrg 
for it was ſuch, 
that ir grew 
ſcarce in 2 ow 
years, and was 
not to be had but 
at an advanced 
price, 


(i) He was elecs 
ted Feilow of 
All-Souls col- 
lere, and there 
commenced 
LL.D. March 
23, 1688, but 
died ſoon after. 
Life of Dr Pri- 
deaux, p. 7. 


(4) Preface to 
Mattaire's ei- 
tion of the Mar 
bles, at the 


(5) Life of De 
H. Prideaux, p· 


5 g R | I- D E A 1 U X. | 

beginning of the year 1679, preſented him to the Rectory of Se Clements'm Oxford, which 
then became void, and was in the giſt of the Great Seal. Our author the ſame year pub- 
liſhed two tracts out of Maimtonides in Hebrew, to which he added a Latin tranſlation 
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and annotations. The piece is intituled, De jure Pauperis & Peregrini apud Fudeos, He 
had been lately appointed Hebrew Lecturer, upon the foundation of Dr Buſby, in the Col- 
lege of Chriſt-Church, and his principal view in printing theſe tracts, was to iatroduce young 
ſtudents in the Hebrew language, into the knowledge of the Rabbinical dialect, and to 
teach them to read it without points. In the latter end of the next year, 1680, the Par- 
liament meeting at Oxford; he attended on the Lord Chancellor Finch there, as his chap- 


lain, but this was of ſhort: continuance, the Parliament being diffolved in ten days after 
About Midſummer, 1681, Dr Herbert Aſtley Dean of Norwich, 


g now Rector of St Giles's in the Fields, London, (after- 
wards Archbiſhop of York) formerly chaplain to the ſaid Lord Chancellor, 


it's firſt meeting (K). 
dying, Dr John Sharp, bein 


(4) On the ruth 
of May follow- 
ing, his patron 
the Lord Finch. 
was created Earl 


and Preben- 


dary of Norwich, was promoted to that Deanery, upon which his Prebend falling void of Noctiogham 


and in the gift of the Great Seal, the Lord Chancellor wrote a very kind letter to 
deaux at Oxford, to let him know that he gave it to him; and accordingly on the 15th 
of Auguſt he was inſtalled therein, and kept his firſt reſidence at that church in the — py 
months of December and January following (/). He was admitted Bachelor of Divinity 
November 15, 1682 (m), and three days after had the misfortune to loſe his patron the 
Lord Chancellor Nottingham, who died on the eighteenth of that month. 


on the deceaſe of 
Charles Howard, 
the laſt Earl of 


r Pri- 


1 


title was now. 
However Mr Cee. 


Prideaux found another patron in his ſucceſſar the Lord: Keeper North (i, whoſe kindneſs (i) lf be 


he e 


were conſtantly ſerved both * ge afternoon every Sunday. 


always continue to be fo ſerved, Dr 


of Chriſt-Church, projected the building of a houſe for the 


xperienced before the expiration of the year. Fc 
de Woodſtock becoming void by the refignation of Dr-Marſha), Rector of Lincoln College; 
and Dean of Glouceſter, and in the gift of the Great Seal, Mr Prideaux was E= 
it, and inſtituted on the 17th of February, 1683. This favour was the more 
as it did not exclude him his plate at Chriſt-Church (to which he was fo ſerviceable as a 
tutor), ſince he was empowered to hold it with his ſtudentſhip there, by virtue of his 
being Library-keeper of that college (o). On the 15th of October following, 1683, he — 


ell, who was then Biſhop of Oxford, as well as Dean 


For the Rectory of Bladen cum capella l. n 7. 


9. Dr Kidder 


And that they might , 
s Dean ge 
iniſter at Woodſtock; and is i» granted 


having accordingly purchaſed a piece of ground, on the left hand of the gate going into the 222 


park from the town, and formed the model for the houſe, he committed the care of build- 
ing it to Mr Prideaux, under whoſe direction it was finiſhed in 1685 [E]. 
time that our author was Maſter of Arts and a Tutor in the College, he was always very 


8 
From the 405. a year paid 


to a deputy. See 
the ftatutes and 


Zealous and diligent in reforming ſuch diforders and corruptions as had gradually crept into ordinances of 
it, and made uſe of all opportunities in his power for ſuppreſſing them. This of courſe _ 


drew on him the ill-will of ſeveral of his fellow-collegians, as muſt always ha 


to 


thoſe, who endeavour at the reformation of diſcipline (p). But at the ſame time he had (v The trath 


the friendſhip and eſteem of the beſt men, and ſuch, whoſe reputation was higheſt in the yo ors 


temper 
ſed him to 


Univerſity, particularly of Biſhop Fell; Dr Pocoke, the learned Hebrew and Arabic pro- des little too fi- 


feſſor; Dr Marſhal, already mentioned; Dr Bernard, Savilian Profeſſor of Aſtronomy ; 
Dr Mills, the editor of the Greek Teſtament ; Dr H. Godolphin, late Dean of St Paul's ; 


gid and ſevere in 
this reſpect. 


Mr Guiſe of All-Souls-College ; and many other learned and valuable men (q). On the (% Liſe of Dr 


6th of February, 1684-5, died King Charles II. and his brother James II. was proclaimed 

King the ſame day. The Summer following happened the invaſions of the Earl of Ar- 

gyle in Scotland, and the Duke of Monmouth in England, which having both miſcarried, 
and both the conductors of them being cut off, King James now looked u 


[D] He loft his father.) He ſtudied firſt at Sidney 
college in Cambridge, where Dr Paul Micklethwait, 
afterwards Maſter of the Temple, was his tutor. From 
thence he removed to Exeter col in Oxford, at the 
invitation of Dr John Prideaux, then Rector of that 
college; ind from thence he went to the Inns of 
Court, in order to make himſelf acquainted with the 
laws of the realm ; and after this travelled abroad, and 
ſpent ſome time in foreign countries. By theſe means 
he improved his natural underſtanding, and acquired 
thoſe accompliſhments which made him honoured and 
reſpedted beyond moſt of his time, in the county 
where he lived, to which he was very uſeful in the 
commiſſion of. the peace and lieutenancy. From the 
Reſtoration, to the time of his death, he had the chief 
management of affairs in the county of Cornwall, 
which on account of his known wiſdom and integrity, 


were moſtly referred to him (5). He was deſcended 
VOL. V. No. 286. 


H. Prideaux, p. 
14, 15+ 


himſelf as 
thoroughly 


of a family that had flouriſhed in many places, boch (6) 35 at 

in Cornwall and Devonſhire, at Prideaux, Orcharton, Camden, Le» 

2 3 Soldon, n — — 

Abbey, and Padſtow, as appears from the r 

books (6) | 5 
(£] The perſonage bouſe was finifbed in 1685.] It „on, Carew's 

is built in the form of a croſs, upon the park wall over- Survey of Corn- 

againſt Chaucer's houſe. The purchaſe of the ground; all,? IM 

arid the building of the new houſe. thereon, was wholly — . 

at the expence of the learned and pious Biſhop Fell, „ho all make 

and coſt him above 6001. but the converting the old honourable men- 

houſe which ſtood there befote, into out-bouſes and tion of this fa- 

offices, and ng up the ſame, was wholly at the i. 

charge of Dr Prideaux. It was afterwards ſettled for 

the uſe of the miniſter for ever, in caſe he ſhall reſide 

thereon ;. otherwiſe for the aſe of the poor of the town 

of Woodſtock (7). 


wall, and 


(7) Life of our 
author, p« 13, 


[7] Bibop ** 
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(r) See the gene- realms to Po 
ral hiſtories of 


England. 


s) Dr John 
aſſey. See 
Wood's Faſti, 


Vol. II. col. 198 


(e) Life, p. 15, 
16, 


6) Viz. on the 
hi of June that 
year, Wood's 
Faſti, Vol. II. 


col. 229. 


1 Or Saham- Dea 


ony, 2 Mr 
Wood calls it. 
Athen. Oxon. 
Vol. II. col. 


PR I, D E. A; U X. 


thoroughly ſettled on the Throne, and began to take open meaſures for ſubjecting theſe 
ry (7). At the ſame time Biſhop Fell. declining very faſt in his health, 


Mr Prideaux foreſaw the confuſion which afterwards followed in the college upon his de- 
ceaſe, when the King impoſed a Popiſh Dean to ſucceed him (5s); and therefore deter- 
mined to retire from it and ſettle on his Cure, and on the ſixteenth of February, 1685-6, 
he married Mrs Bridgett Bokenham, only daughter of Anibony Bokenham, of [elmingham 
in the county of Suffolk, Eſq; who was the ſon of a younger brother of Sir Henry Boken- 

m of Tbornbam in the ſame county; and her mother was daughter of Thomas Townſend, 


of FHorſtead in the county of Norfolk, Eſq; (:). 


In the year 1686, at the public Act, Mr 


Prideaux proceeded Doctor of Divinity (4); and having exchanged his living of Bladen 
cum Woodſtock for the Rectory of Saham (w) in Norfolk, as ſoon as that Act was over he 
left Oxford, and ſettled upon his Prebend at Norwich. The laſt thing he did at Oxford, 
was to attend the funeral of his friend Biſhop Fell, who died on the Saturday of that Act; 
and was buried on the Tueſday following in the Cathedral of Chriſt- Church, under the 


n's ſtall in the Latin Chapel [F}. As ſoon as Dr Prideaux had feen him put in the 


ground, he immediately left Oxford, and as it happened never afterwards returned thither 


(x). 


On his ſettling at Norwich, the whole management of the affairs of the church 


ro58, where tis fell into his hands: this was a natural conſequence of the pains he had before taken that 
way, from his entrance upon his Prebend, when he found all theſe matters in the utmoſt 


ſaid the exchange 
oy Harſent, 


diforder and confuſion. 


The firſt audit he was at, he found, that the Chapter were al- 


1 ways at a loſs on the renewal of their leaſes, both as to the value of their eſtates, the ſine 
laſt fer, and other circumſtances; and that they were obliged to refer themſelves to the 


college, Oxon. 
(x) Life, . x6, Memory of their ſeniors for information, which was very imperfect and uncertain, 


To 


remedy this inconvenience therefore, he contrived a book called the Private Regiſter, , in 
which were entered the time of every renewal, the name of the tenant, the term demiled, 


the old rent, the proviſion rent, with the times of 


payment, the reſervations, covenants 


and conditions of the leaſe, the date of the former leaſe, the real value of the eſtate, what 
was taken for the fine, and on what confideration it was either raifed or abated, with all 
other circumſtances relating to it, which might be of ufe to be known at future renewals 
[J. And as they had no rentals whereby to receive their rents, nor any Treaſurers, 
whereby to pay the ſalaries of the officers and other out-goings, the Doctor was at the 
pains to examine all the ledger-books, and out of them he made an exact rental in the 


order of the alphabet. 


At the ſame time he made a book for the Treaſurer in a due and 


orderly method, and by the help of theſe two books, he reformed the audit- book, ſup- 
plying what was defective therein, and putting the whole in a proper method. He exa- 
mined alſo, and forted all their charters and evidences, and diſpoſed them in drawers ac- 
cording to their proper order, by which means they may be eafily referred to; whereas 
they lay before in a very confuſed and diſorderly manner, on the floor of a room which 
was unpaved, and covered with dirt, and the windows broken, all which he repaired. 
The regiſter-books likewiſe, and other books, that lay neglected and diſperſed up and 
down, he had bound up in order, to the number of thirty volumes; ſo that all the evi- 
dences and muniments of the church, were ſettled and diſpoſed of in perfect order and 
method. Moreover the tomb of Herbert Loſinga, Biſhop of Norwich, and founder of 
the church, having been demoliſhed in the civil wars, the Doctor cauſed it to be repaired, 


(F] Biſbop Fell was buried, &c.) This good Bi- 
ſhop for his piety, learning, and wiſdom, was eſteemed 
one of the moſt eminent prelates of his time, and the 
— which long enjoyed the benefit of his wiſe and 
uſeful government, is ſo much indebted to him on that 
account, as well as for his buildings and other benefac- 
tions, that he may deſervedly be eſteemed the ſecond 
founder. Some account has been given of him in the 
courſe of this work, to which we ſhall take this op- 
portunity of adding, that Dr Prideaux always looked 
on him as the author of the book called, The reaſons 


of the decay of Chriftian Piety, which came out in the 


name of the author of the Whole Duty of Man. His 
reaſons for it were, that in the ſummer of 1676, he 
made a viſit to Sir William Morrice, at Warrington in 


® He married = Devonſhire, who was his uncle “, when, among other 


fitter of his fa- 
there 


diſcourſe that paſſed between them, Sir William told 
him, he thought Biſhop Fell was the author of that 
book, for that while he attended at Court as Secretary 
of State, a little after the Reftoration, be heard the 
Biſhop preach a ſermon in the King's Chapel, with 
which he was ſo much pleaſed, that he deſired to have 
a copy of it, which was accordingly preſented to him ; 
and that ſome years after, on the publication of 26. 
decay of Chriftian Piety, he found the ſermon in the 
very ſame words in that book, and thence concluded, 
that the perſon who preached the one, was the author 
of the other. Dr Prideaux was afterwards further 


confirmed in this opinion. For as he attended the preſs 
in the Theatre at Oxford, whilſt another of the books 
aſcribed to the ſame author was printing, he often 


and 


found whole lines, and ſometimes two or three toge- 
ther, blotted out, and interlineations in their ſtead, 
which he knew to be of Biſhop Fell's hand-writing, and 
was-a liberty it was unlikely ſhould be taken by any 
but the author. So that his opinion upon the whole, 
was, that the book called The Whole Duty of Man, was 
written by an author ſtill unknown ; but chat all the 
other books aſcribed to the ſame author, were written 
by Biſhop Fell, and Dr Alleſtry. And that whereas 
the firſt of them that was printed, either by deſign or 
miſtake of the bookſeller, came forth under the name 
of the author of the Whale Duty of Mun, they ſuffered 
all the others to come out under the ſame diſguiſe, the 


better to conceal what they intended ſhould be kept a 


ſecret. And as to what Biſhop Fell ſays in a pre ace 
to a folio edition, printed at Oxford, in which all theſe 
books are comprized together, where he mentions the 
author as lately dead, it was generally underſtood to 
be meant of Dr Alleſtry, who was then lately de- 
ceaſed (8), 

[G] The private regiſter contained all things of uſe 
to be known at future renewals.} "his book begins 
from the time of the Reſtoration, though it was rwenty 
years after that he ſet about compoſing it. As to the 
preceding time, the Doctor gathered up his information 
as well as he could, from the ledyer and audit books 
of the church, and from the memories of the ſenior 
members of the Chapter. I his book he kept; conti- 
nually making the entries with his own band, till about 
two years before his death; when he directed it to be 
done by another (g). 


(8) 1hid. p. 17. 
13, 


(% Ibid, f. 9% 


v5» 
(H] Ordered. 


and put a new inſcription on it of his own compoſing ; giving ſome account of the foun- 
der, and of this and his other foundations (). The Doctor had not been long at Nor- 
wich, before he was engaged in a controverſy with the Papiſts : King James having made 
open profeſſion of their religion, they imagined, that, ſupported by his authority, they ſhould 
carry all before them, and bring the whole nation over to their perſuaſion ; and to this end 
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(9) It is placed 
before the bigh 
altar, with the 
arms of the Bi- 
ſhop at the up, er 


s end, the Dean's 


they ſent out emiſſaries into all parts of the kingdom. Thoſe, however, who were ſent into en the lower, 


the country, they would not truſt with the whole controverſy, for fear of over-burthening 
their abilities, but aſſigned a particular point to each, which he was to inſiſt upon, and 
beyond which he was not to meddle: and the point aſſigned to thoſe who came to make 
converſions in Norfolk and Norwich, was the invalidity of the Orders of the Chuch of 
England, which they were directed to make out by ſuch arguments as their ſuperiors had 
furniſhed them with; and from thence they were to infer, that having no Prieſthood we 
could have no Sacraments, and conſequently could be no Church, nor any ſalvation be had 
among us. The firſt that appeared there with this argument, was one Welſter, who had 
formerly been Curate of St Margare!'s in Kings- Lynn, for the Dean and Chapter of Nor- 
wich, to whom belongs the appropriation of that church; and being turned out from 
thence for his notorious miſdemeahours, he went to London, and there kept a private 
{ſchool : But on King James's coming to the Crown, feeing the great encouragement that 
Popery met with, he early embraced that intereſt; and for a greater ſhew of zeal came 
into Norfolk as a miſſidnary for Popery, with the argument abovementioned, and had 
the confidence to fend a challenge to the Biſhop of Norwich, appointing a time when he 
would come to him at his palace and diſpute that point with him. On this the Biſhop de- 
fired Dr Sharp and Dr Prideaux to be preſent at the time, when Webſter came, bringing 
with him one Acton a Jeſuit-Prieſt, who reſided at Norwich, for the ſervice of thoſe of 
the Roman communion in that city. When all were ſeated, Webſter began to read a 
paper, which he called a preface to the diſputation ; whereupon the Biſhop interrupting, 
called him to an account for his apoſtacy, and reproved him for that, as well as for the 

preſent inſult, in the manner he deſerved. Whereupon Webſter roſe up in great anger, 
and departing abruptly, broke off the conference. Both Dr Sharp and Dr Prideaux of- 
fered to anſwer his arguments, if he would have propoſed them, but he let them know, 
that he diſdained to diſpute with any but the Biſhop himſelf ; and fo the conference ended. 
Nor long after, Mr Acton having perverted a Brewer in Norwich, this produced a diſ- 
pute on the ſame point, between Acton and two Proteſtant Divines, Earbury and Kipping, 
at which, a gentleman of Norwich who was preſent, pretending not to have received E 
tisfaction for the validity of our Orders, addreſſed a letter to Dr Prideaux about it, and 
the Doctor returning an anſwer the next day, November 11, 1687, hence followed ſe- 
veral letters on both ſides upon the ſame ſubject; and the laſt of the Doctor's, being a 
very long one, contained the whole ſtate of the controverſy : But by the time he had fi- 
niſhed it, underſtanding that the gentleman for whom it was intended, had gone over to 
the Popiſh communion, and was irrecoverably determined in it, the Doctor did not think 
it worth his while to get a copy of it wrote out for him, and therefore threw aſide his 
papers in his ſtudy, as no further uſeful, to the end for which they were originally in- 
rended. But being challenged afterwards for not anſwering Mr Acton's letter, he pub- 
liſhed his papers the enſuing ſummer, under the title of The validity of the Orders of the 
Church of England made out, againſt the objections of the Papiſts, in ſeveral letters to a gentle- 
man of Norwich that deſired ſatisfaftion therein. In the beginning of April following this 
gentleman died, owning himſelf a member of that communion, upon which the Papiſts 
were reſolved to bury him in the cathedral, and bring him thither in a ſolemn proceſſion 
by way of triumph: But the Doctor being then in his reſidence at the church, was as 
fully determined to obſtruct this deſign, and gave orders that no grave there ſhould be 
made for him [H], and that order was obſerved (z). At the ſame time there was another 
affair which exaſperated the Popiſh party againſt him; for the Doctor obſerving, that the 
Clergy of Norwich were much intimidated, by the fevere meaſures the King took for 
the propagating of his religion, eſpecially after what had happened to the Biſhop of Lon- 


don, 


[H] Ordered that no grave ſhould be made for him.] 


This being matter of great diſappointment, they had 
a meeting at the Goat-Tavern in Norwich to conſult 
about it; and from thence ſent a meſſage to the Doctor 
to ex poſtulate with him, and demand his reaſon for 
ſuch a proceeding. In anſwer to this, he wrote them 
a letter to the following purpoſe, that Mr N 
dying within tue precincts of the Cathedral Church, 
they were under no obligation to bury him in it; but 
he recommended it to his relations to bury him as the 
law directed, in the church or church yard of the pa- 
riſh where he died, againſt which there could be no 
exception: this anſwer the Doctor choſe to ſend in 
writing, with his name ſubſcribed, that it might not 
be in the power of the meſſenger to miſrepreſent it. 
On the delivery of this note, a certain Knight who 
lived near Norwich, and had ſeveral times turned Pa- 
piſt and Proteſtant backward and forward, as either re- 


not 


ligion was moſt likely to be uppermoſt, fitting as chair- 
man of the conſultation, declared, that there was no- 
thing penal in it, and therefore adviſed the ſending 
again, in order to provoke him to give another anſwer. 
The deceaſed's brother, who had alſo gone over to 


and the fix Pre- 
bendaries on the 
fides. This wan 
done in 1682. 

Life, p. 19—21. 


z) Life 9 
2 42 


Popery, was ſent on that errand, and coming to the 


DoRor's houſe, demanded, in an imperious manner, 
why he would not let his brother be buried in the ca- 
thedral ; to which the Doctor anſwered, that. he had 
ſent his reaſons in writing, which he ſuppoſed the other 
had ſeen. The reply was, that he had ſeen the wri- 
ting, but the reaſon there given was not ſufficient, and 
he would have another. Ihe Doctor ſaid he had no 
other for him, and fo leaving him retired to his ſtudy ; 
on which the other went of 
conſult not being able to gain any advantage againſt the 
Doctor, followed his advice, and buried the deceaſed 
in the church of the pariſh where he died 4 | 
1] 


in great wrath; and the 


(10) Life, p. 27, 
to 29. 
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««) They were doh, and Dr Sharp, Dean of Norwich (4s) ; and that they wholly abſtained from rhed- 
— dling with this controverſy, at 4 time which there was — need to exert themſelves, re- 
Commmiſſien 3 ſolved, by his example, to encourage them to be ſilent no longer on fo important an oc- 
— caſion, but ſpeak out in deſence of the holy religion they profeſſed. In this ſpirit, hav- 
Suren, ang the ing two turns for preaching in the cathedral, the firſt on Good- Friday, the other the Sun- 
e for refo- fe'en-night following; he formed both his ſermons againſt the Maſs-Sactifice of the 
hes on tit c. Church of Rome (55), wherein he declared, that whatever were the. conſequence, he would 
— —_ not be afraid to preach the Goſpel of Feſus Chriſt [I]: Theſe having angred the Papiſts, 
land, uae Mr Acton, the Jeſuit afore- mentioned, who was chief maſs-prieſt of a Zopiſh conventi- 
1636. cle then fet up in Norwich, at a place formerly made uſe of as a grainery, ſent two of his 
02 The text to converted difciples to the Doctor, to demand an account of the ſaid fermons; to which he 
* n anfwered, that he knew no obligations he had to be accountable to the Men of the Grainery, 
27, 38, © for what he had preached in the cathedral z if they had a mind to know what he deli- 
vered there, they might come and hear him, and that was all the anſwer he would give 
them. And as moſt of the miniſters in Norwich took courage by his example, and 
ag 202" againſt Popery, the party applied to a Popiſh gentleman, of conficerable figure 
n Norfolk, who had an intereſt at Court, to complain of him to the King. Burt this 
had no effect; for as their deſign was to ſtrike at the whole body of the Proteſtant Clergy, 
it was no longer worth their while to concern themſelves with a particular perſon apart. 
This deſign was laid in the order, dated May 4, 1688, to all Miniſters of churches in 
the realm, for reading the famed Declaration of Indulgence, &c. at the uſual time of di- 
vine ſervice, upon pain of ejectment; and to that end, bundles of the ſaid Declaration 
were ſent from the King's printing-houfe to every Biſhop in the kingdom, according to 
the number of churches and chapels in their reſpective dioceſes.” What followed, how 
bee) He was ſent the Biſhops petitioned the King, were impriſoned for the cauſe, and brought to their trial, 
. the ſubject of general hiſtory, we muſt confine our ſelves to the ſhare which Dr Prideaux 
letter might not had in the affair. It is well known that a letter was drawn up by the Earl of Halifax, 
be ſopped in and directed to all the Clergy of England, perſuading them not to read the Declaration. 
all ſuſpected lee- This letter being juſt printed off, when Dr Lloyd then Biſhop of Norwich arrived at 
ters were opened London, to conſult with the Archbiſhop and other dioceſans, what was propereſt for 
next poſt-office them to do, in this critical juncture (cc), his Lordſhip having got two thouſand 
in the court7Y®®. copies of it, for his Dioceſe, ſent them down to Dr Prideaux to be diſperſed 


the Norwich 


road ; but, by among the Clergy. And this was exccuted ſo ſucceſsfully, that before the third of 


—_— June, on which the Declaration was to be read, every Clergyman in the dioceſe was 


ie Bs a6 came turnifhed with one of theſe letters againſt it, which had ſo good an effect, that out 
ben t ent inten- Of one thouſand two hundred pariſhes in the dioceſe of Norwich, there were not above 


ans BE. four or five in which it was read, and in thoſe, the miniſters were obliged to read it out 
could get to Lon. Of the Gazette, The Doctor in the diſtribution of theſe letters, undertook a dangerous 


do, the petition rafk : they were conveyed down to him in the ſtage-coach in a box, under the care of an 
Ars was pre- old gentleman in the neighbourhood, whoſe niece he had married; and as ſoon as the uncle 
ſented, — rg was come home, the Doctor immediately went to enquire for the box; where he found 
petitioners ſent . . . . 

to the Tower, the ſervant opening it to give one of them to a Phyſician of Norwich, who was a ſpy for 
85 ge. 0. the Papiſts, and had gotten into the old gentleman's acquaintance. This was very 


fortunate, 


doctrines of our Church, and ſet up their own errors 
againſt them; who can with any reaſon deny us the 
ſame liberty to defend our ſelves. For fince ſo many 
make uſe of the privilege of this liberty now granted 
to them, not only to preach up their erroneous doc- 
trines againſt as, but alſo to hunt after the ſouls of 
men from houſe to houſe, ſeeking whom they can 
devour ; without permitting thoſe whom they think 
they can have any advantage over, either to live in 
quiet, or die in quiet in our communion: If we 
only, amidft this liberty, were to fit ſtill with our 
hands upon our mouths, and ſilently behold thoſe to 


[1] He wwould not be afraid to preach the goſpel of Je- 

ſus Chriſt.) As theſe nor _- a wor 42 , 

of our author's courage at this trying time, and were 

never printed, we ſhall give the following extract from 

the laſt of them. And now, ſays be, I doubt not 

* but that there are ſome who will not be a little of- * 

fended with me, for what I have ſaid, both in this, 

and my former diſcourſe on this text, but unto ſuch * 

I have theſe two things to ſay. Firſt, that we being 

miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, think our ſelves obliged by * 

the law of our miſſion, and the vow we have entered * 

into upon the taking this holy office upon us, to de- * 
clare God's truths to all thoſe to whom we are ſent; * be daily torn from us, for whoſe ſouls we are to an- 
and to warn them of thoſe errors, which, if they fall * ſwer, if they periſh through our negle&, our caſe 
into, will endanger their everlaſting ſalvation. And would of all men be the hardeſt. It can never en- 

o 

4 

o 

c 

= 

4 
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when any party of men are ſo unreaſonable as to take ter into my thoughte, that ſo juſt a Prince, as his 
it ill at our bands, for diſcharging our duty and our * preſent Majeſty is owned to be, ever defigned to 
conſciences herein, we ſhall ſay unto them the ſame put any ſuch thing upon us. This Declaration is 
which the Apoſtle did unto the Jews in the the like * general to all his people, which is demonſtration to 
caſe, Whether it be right in the fight of God to * me, that he intended the benefit of it for all, that 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. But * is, as well to thoſe who have the laws on their fide, 
ſecondly, as God and our conſciences oblige us to the as to thoſe who have not. And therefore by virtue 
diſcharge of this duty, ſo do we take it, that we of that Declaration, as well as the impulſe of my 
have full licence from the King's moſt excellent Ma- * own conſcience, I have thus taken upon me to diſ- 
jeſty to authorize us ſo to do; and that not only by his charge my duty in this particular, and think nothing 
laws, which are the moſt authentic expreſſions of his can be more unreaſonable, than that thoſe who have 
will, but alſo by his late Declaration, wherein, out * no right at all, but by this Declaration, ſhould take 
of his abundant clemency, he hath given full liberty * any exceptions at it. But be that as it will, fince 
to all men in this realm, to own and profeſs each * God hath called me to this miniſtry, I am not 
* their own religion, according as their conſciences * aſhamed d, neither will I be afraid to preack the 
* ſhall dire&.—And ſeeing by virtue of this liberty, ſo * goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt.” 
* many now-a-days do take upon them to oppoſe the 
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fortunate, but ſtill the Doctor not knowing how far the ſecret might have been communi- 
cated to him, ÞY the old gentleman, for under ſome difficulty how to proceed any far- 
ther; for having already highly provoked the Popiſh party, ſhould he be found diſtri- 
- buting theſe letters, he might be very certain they would do their utmoſt to ruin him. 
However, his zeal for the Proteſtant religion ſoon got the better of theſe apprehenſions: 
determining therefore not to decline any danger, where the intereſt of that cauſe was con- 
cerned, he undertook the affair, and had the good fortune to carry it through, without 
being diſcovered (dd). And this was chiefly to a contrivance he made uſe of in the ma- 
nagement of- it, which may be feen below [X]. In the beginning of November follow- 
ing, the Prince of Orange landing at Torbay, King James ſoon after withdrew to France. 
Upon his Majeſty's flight, the mob roſe in —— and created great diſorders all 
over the nation. At firſt they began with rifling the houſes of Papiſts, and ſuch as were 
reckoned to be Popiſhly affected ; till at laſt any body was accounted ſo, in whoſe houſe 
plunder was to be had, and theſe diſorders raged no where more than at Norwich. The 
mob having plundered ſeveral houſes in the city, at laſt made an appointment to do the 
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(dd) Ibid, p. 
41, 45+ 


ſame, by ſome houſes within the precinct of the Cathedral, which they had marked out 


for that purpoſe. But Dr Prideaux having timely notice of their deſign, ordered the gates 
of the Cloſe to be ſhut up; and the inhabitants arming themſelves, repulſed the rabble 
who attacked them, to the number of five hundred men, and made them deſiſt from their 
enterprize (ee). The next night every body followed the Doctor's example, armed, and 
ſtood upon their defence all over the city, which ſoon put an end to theſe diſorders, 
About this time, Dr Batteley having reſigned his Archdeaconry of Suffolk, on being pro- 
moted to that of Canterbury; Dr Prideaux was on Dec. 21, 1688, collated to it 


by Dr William Lloyd, then Biſhop of Norwich, and in May following, 1689, he made 
his firſt viſitation. The new oaths, and the lawfulneſs of them, being then the general 


ſubject of debate, eſpecially among the Clergy, his chief buſineſs in this viſitation was, 
to give the beſt ſatisfaction he could to thoſe who had any doubts about them; in which 
he had ſuch ſucceſs, that though they were above three-hundred pariſhes in that Archdea- 
conry, there were no more than three Miniſters in the juriſdiction that refuſed to take 
them (/f). Upon the great change which was wrought in State-Affairs, by the Revolu- 
tion, ſeveral alterations were alſo projected for the Church, in which our Archdeacon 
made a conſiderable figure. For inſtance, in the Convocation which met in the winter of 
this year, 1689, with a view of ſettling the much bandied affair of a Comprehenſion, 
the Doctor publiſhed a piece in favour of that deſign, under the title of, 4 Letter 
to @ Friend, relating to the preſent Convocation at Weſtminſter ; which met with ſo 
great approbation, that ſeveral thouſands were ſold within a fortnight after. In reality, 
the Doctor had great expectations from this meeting, in hopes that many things 
would have been done for the advantage of the Church, eſpecially in improving and 
amending the Liturgy, and was much grieved at their ill ſucceſs [ LI. At his return to Nor- 


wich, 


[XK] A contrivance which may be ſeen below] The 
contrivance was thus: having made up about a dozen 
packets, with ſeveral of theſe letters incloſed in each 
of them, he ſuperſcribed them in feigned hands, to 
ſo many miniſters in the city of Norwich, and ſent a 
truſty perſon to Yarmouth, with directions to diſperſe 
them in ſeveral wherries, which came up every night 
from thence to Norwich ; and this being faithfully exe- 
cuted, the letters were delivered next morning as di- 
rected. Now as they were ſent from Yarmouth, it 
was generally believed they came from Holland, and 
the Doctor by this device eſcaped all ſuſpicion of hav- 
ing any hand in the affair. As to the reſt, he ſent 
them by the carriers, who go from Norwich every 
week into all parts of the county, ſo that they were 
diſperſed over the dioceſe, without it's being known 
from whoſe hand they came, *till all the danger was 
over. At this time there was one of the Prebendaries 
of Norwich ſtrongly inclined to Popery, who in- 
tended to publiſh the Declaration in his pariſh-church 
in the country. But the two days of reading it being 
the third and tenth of June, and that month and 
July happening to be the two months for keeping his 
reſidence at the Cathedral, he ſent to Dr Prideaux 
defiring him to excuſe his coming for the two firſt 
week3 in June, and that he would reſide for him thoſe 
two weeks. But the Doctor being apprized of the 
true reaſon for that requeſt, ſent him word, that he 
would by no means comply with it; that the third of 
June being Whit-Sunday, and the tenth Trinity Sun- 
day that year, the ſervice of both theſe ſolemn days 
would fail, unleſs he came to attend it, and that the 
conſequence would be the forfeiture of the revenue of 
his Prebend for the whole year ; and as the DoQor was 
Treaſurer of the Church, he farther aſſured him that 
he wy. Se exact it, and not pay him one 

y. is meſſage immediately brought the Pre- 
"VOL. V. No. 286. F 


bendary to Norwich, and he afterwatds complied to 
the Revolution (11). ; 

[L] He was grieved at their ill ſucceſs.) Among 
other things, there was provided a family-book to be 
authorized by this Convocation ; containing, directions 
for Family Devotions, with ſeveral forms of Prayer for 
worſhip every morning and evening, ſuited to the dif- 
ferent circumſtances of the families in which they were 
to be uſed. Till the breaking out of the civil war in 
1641, which proved deſtructive to all order in reli- 
gion as well as every thing elſe, family devotion was 

ept up all over the nation. Such maſters of families 
as were able, often compoſed forms of their own; 
others, for the moſt part, uſed thoſe which are in che 
Practice of Piety, a book then in much repute. Thus 
it continued *till thoſe unhappy wars, when the Puri- 
tannical party prevailing, carried this duty to an ex- 
travagant exceſs, and by their long extempore prayers, 
which were ſtuffed with abſurd cant, and downright 
nonſenſe, brought family devotion itſelf into diſrepute 
with many, who juſtly diſliked ſuch a nauſeous and 
unſuitable manner of addreſſing the Deity ; but inftead 
of avoiding and reforming the abuſe, ran into the con- 
trary extreme, and omitted all prayer whatever with 
their families. Eſpecially after the Reftoration, when 
many, to ſhew their averſion to the ſectaries, carried 
the matter too far, and branded many things with the 
imputation of fanaticiſm, only becauſe the people had 
uſed them in a fanatical manner. Of this kind was 
family prayer, which many, in compliance with the 
prevailing vogue, from this time omitted. There was 
alſo another cauſe which derived its original from the 
ſame times, and helped to produce the ſame ill effect: 
that during the reign of theſe ſeQaries, and the pre- 
valence of Puritaniſm, the Common- Prayer-Book being 
extravagantly run down, on the change of times ar 
the Reſtoration, it was as extravagantly cried up by 
33 F thoſe 


(ee) Some body 
crying out to the 
Ball, they all 
went to the Bu'l, 
a tavern kept by 
a Papiſt in the 
city; and having 
plundered and 
gutted that h uſe, 
finiſhed their ex - 
pedition. 
p. 43, 


(Y did. p. 51. 
Though the doc- 
tor complied with 
the oaths him- 
ſelf, and ated 
up faithfully to 
them all the reſt 
of his life, yet 
looking upon 
thoſe that refuſed 
them as honeſt 
men, who ſacri- 
ficed their inte- 
reſts to their con- 
ſciences, he al- 
ways treated 
them with kind - 
neſs and teſpect. 


l>id, 


(171) Life, p. 43s 
to 45» 
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„p. 67, 
(ee) Life, pe 67 


(bb) He refuſed 
the biſhopric of 
Bath and Wells, 
on account of his 
friendſhip with 
Dr Ken, the de- 
prived Biſhop; 
wherevpon it 
was given to Dr 
Kidder, Dean of 
Peterborough, 
and one of the 
Prebendaties of 
Nor wich. ce 
his article. He 
was a particular 
friend of our au- 
thor, Life, bo 
77. 
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, Þ 
wich, finding the Cathedral ſettled under a new Dean, Dr Henry Fairfax [M], who, 48 
he had no other avocation, conſtantly reſided there, and the Popiſh controverſy being 
brought to an end by the Revolution, he quitted Norwich, and retired to his parſonage 
of Saham in Norfolk, which he ſerved conſtantly every Sunday morning and afternoon, 
during the four years that he lived there, excepting only while he was keeping his two 
months reſidence at Norwich, or viſiting his Archdeaconry of Suffolk, which he did 
conſtantly twice every year, *till difabled to bear the journey, by the unhappy diſorder that 
afterwards came upon him, For the firſt three years after the Revolution, he took upon 
himſelf the office of preaching at every place, where he held his viſitation, which wag 
done to prevent ſuch of the Clergy, as were not entirely ſatisfied of the juſtice of the Re- 
volution, from launching out into topics, that might give offence to the government, 
when it ſhould come to their turn to preach (gg). When the Biſhoprick of Norwich be- 
came vacant by Dr Lloyd's deprivation, on refuſing the new Oaths [NJ], Dr Compton 
Biſhop of London, and Dr Lloyd, Biſhop of St Aſaph, being appointed by commiſſion 
to govern the dioceſe during the vacancy, conſylted and adviſed with Dr Prideaux in 
moſt things, which they did by virtue of that delegacy, and he ſerved them on all occaſions 
much to their ſatisfaction. So that both theſe Biſhops earneſtly recommended Dr Prideaux 
for the See of Norwich: but this was done without his knowledge or deſire, and had 
he been nominated, he muſt have followed Dr Beveridge's example (55), and refuſed it, 
becauſe of his friendſhip with Biſhop Lloyd. One of the laſt things that Prelate did in 
his dioceſe, was making our Doctor Archdeacon of Suffolk, and ſhould he after this, 
have accepted of his Biſhoprick, it would have ſounded ill with many, and carried ſome- 
what like the appearance of ingratitude toward his benefactor ; not but that he well knew 
there would have been no juſtice in ſuch a cenſure z but he conſidered that it was neceſſary, 
eſpecially for one in that ſtation, to avoid all appearance of evil, and that a Biſhop muſt 
have the good eſteem of his people, in order to make his miniſtry efficacious among them ; 


thoſe of the High-Church party, as if no other form 
of prayer was to be uſed in families, any more than in 
churches: and this notion growing more and more fa- 
ſhionable, the conſequence of it was, that whereas 
theſe prayers are many of them proper only to be 


read by men in Orders, many families of the gentry 


(13) Ibid, p. 71. 


a 


and nobility, who had no chaplains, began 
them, and nothing being ſubſtituted in their room, 
this was in a great many families the occaſion of totally 
neglecting this duty. Dr Prideaux, with many others, 
m_ perſuaded that the decay of family devotion was 
chiefly owing to theſe two cauſes, and that from hence 
proceeded a want of true Chriſtian Piety all over the 
land, was very earneſt for the publication of this 
book. Some years after the breaking up of this Con- 
vacation, as he was walking with Archbiſhop Teniſon, 
in his garden at Lambeth, he preſſed his Grace very 
much to publiſh it. But the Archbiſhop thinking it 
beſt to be done with the concurrence of the Convoca- 
tion, and the Doctor not thinking it adviſable to call 
one, in the then temper of the Clergy, it was not 
printed ; and hath fince had the misfortune to be loſt, 
for being put into the hands of Dr Williams, Biſhop 
of Chicheſter, it was ſomehow miſlaid, and after his 
— 2 de retrieved. It is moſt likely that 
ing careleſsly put among ſuch papers, as the Biſho 

at the time of his death had pot Ar to be — it — 
deſtroyed with them. Dr Prideaux frequently made 
this one article in his Archiadonal charges, where he 
carried the matter ſo far, as to tell his Clergy that 
Prayer was ſo much their duty, that they ſhould not 
only be conſtant in performing it morning and evening, 
in their own families, but in whatever other family any 
of them ſhould happen to lodge at any time, he 
ought to offer his Prayers to the family, if they ſhould 
not be otherwiſe provided for that duty, exhort 
them to joyn with him in them ; and ſhould they refuſe 
to hearken to him, let him look on that houſe as unfit 
for a Clergyman to make his abode in, and avoid it 
_— (12). 

(MY r Fairfax.) When this Convocation was 
firſt called, Dr Stillingfleet, on the death of Dr Tho- 
mas, Biſhop of Worceſter, being promoted to that See 
from the Deanery of St Paul's, was ſucceeded herein 
by Dr Tillotſon, Dean of Canterbury, to which Dr 
Sharp, being removed from the Deanery of Norwich, 
made way for Dr Henry Fairfaix, at this laſt Deanery 
into which he was inſtalled, in 1689. He was now 
one of the Fellows of Magdalen- Col in Oxford, 
who had fignally ſuffered in the cauſe of that college. 
For when the Fellows were all cited to appear before 
King James's High Commiſſion Court, for not obeying 


to diſuſe 


that 


the King's mandate, in chuſing Mr Farmer for their 
Prefident, and had in obedience to that citation ap- 
peared, and put in a modeſt anſwer, giving their rea- 
ſons why they could not comply therewith ; Dr Fair- 
fax being preſent among the reſt, addreſſed himſelf to 
the Court, and declared his diſſent from that anſwer ; 
upon which they encouraged him to declare the cauſe 
of his ſo doing; expecting it would be on the King's 
ſide: but he took out a paper, in which was contained 
a proteſtation againſt the legality of their commiſſion, 
drawn out in full form, and read it aloud in the face of 
the Court. This provoked them ſo much, that after a 

t deal of foul language from the Lord Chancellor 
Jefferies, who ſat Preſident of the Court, he was forth- 
with ſentenced to be expelled the college ; and ac- 
cordingly continued fo till the Revolution (13). He 
was deſcended from a noble family, being the ſon of 
a younger brother of Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, who 
was the father of the famous Sir Thomas Fairfax, Ge- 
neral of the parliament army againſt King Charles I. 


14). 

0 [V] Dr William Lhd deprived Biſhop of Norævich.] 
We have already mentioned an inſtance of his zeal for 
the Proteſtant cauſe, firſt in the diſpute with Webſter, 
and then in ſending Lord Halifax's letter to our Dean, 
and the confidence which the Archbiſhop had in his 
wiſdom and integrity, by ſending for him to London 
on occaſion of the Royal command, concerning the 
famous Declaration for a General Liberty of Conſcience, 
and how he came not among the Biſhops who were 
ſent to the Tower. Thoſe Biſhops bowever, had this 
advantage thereby, that his Lordſhip had the oppor- 
tunity of ſerving them as their Sollicitor, and convey- 
ing to them thoſe advices of the nobility, lawyers, and 
other friends, by which they governed their conduct 
through the whole courſe of that affair; and his aſſi - 
duity was ſo much taken notice of, that he was more 
than once ſent to keep company with thoſe, whoſe 
cauſe he ſo diligently ſollicited. By his deprivation 
'the dioceſe loſt a very able and worthy paſtor ; for he 
was an excellent preacher, a man of integrity 
and piety, thoroughly underſtood all the parts and du- 
ties of his function, and had a mind fully bent to put 
them all in execution, for the honour of God, and 
the good of the Church on all occaſions. He was firit 
Biſhop of Landaff, from whence he was tranſlated to 
Peterborough, and laſt of all to Norwich f. After 
his deprivation he lived very retired in ſome of the 
villages near London; firſt at Hogſden, next at Wandſ- 
worth, and laſtly at Hammerſmith, where he died, 
January 1. 1g09, full twenty years after he had been 
deprived of his Biſhoprick (15). 
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(13) See more of 
this in Dr 


Hough's article. 


(14) Callas: 
Pecrages 


+ 1n June 
1635, upon the 
death of Dr Au- 


thony Sparrow, 
in the precediog 
month. 

Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 1162+ 
(15) Life of De 
Prideaux, p. 49% 
73. Dr Trim- 
nell, one of the 
Prebendaries of 
Norwich, and 8 
parti friend 
of Dr Prideaux, 
ſucceeded to the 
diſhoprick of 
Norwich. 
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that this eſteem was as much diminiſhed by actions, miſtakenly reputed evil, as by thoſe 
which are truly ſoz and, in ſhort, that a Biſhop ſhould be as Cæſar would have his wife, 
not only clear of all guilt, but free from the imputation of it likewiſe. In the firſt Seſſion 
of Parliament, after the new Biſhops had taken their ſeats there, two bills were brought 
into the Houſe of Lords, relating to the Church, in both of which Dr Prideaux hap- 
pened to be concerned. One to take away pluralities of benefices, with cure of ſouls; 
the other, to prevent clandeſtine marriages. The firſt of theſe was chiefly puſhed by Dr 
Burnet,*Biſhop of Saliſbury, who communicated the deſign, with a draught of it, to our 
author for his advice. He did not approve of that draught, and drew up another, whereby 
all pluralities for the future, were to be reſtrained within the limits of five miles diſtance, 
meaſuring it by the common road, from one church to another, which was unanimouſly ap- 
proved by the whole Bench, and agreed to be offered to the Parliament. But it was thrown 
out for the reaſon mentioned in note [OJ]. As to the bill to prevent clandeſtine marriages, 
which was brought into the houſe of Lords by one of the Peers, our author in anſwer to 
Dr Kidder, then Biſhop of Bath and Wells, who applied to him on the occafion, adviſed 
that friend to prevail with the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the reſt of the Biſhops, to put 
the laws in execution which were already made, againſt clandeſtine marriages, averring, that 
better laws could not be contrived to reform this abuſe, than thoſe which were already to be 
found in our Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions for this purpoſe (ii): and it was his opinion, that (i) On this oe- 


if thoſe laws were duly obſerved, and vigorouſly proſecuted againſt the violaters, there gun the ani... 
would be no need of making Acts of Parliament, or eſtabliſhing ſanguinary laws againſt 
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lars of thoſe 
the Clergy, for preventing this iniquity [P]. The Biſhop of Bath and Wells, on his n neon, 
peruſal of this letter, forthwith ſent it to the preſs, without our author's knowledge or of putting them 
conſent, and the next week after, to his great ſurprize, it came down to him in print. and the gat 
This he would have had great reaſon to be offended at, had not the Biſhop ſpared him ſo OC _ man- 
far as not to put his name to it. In the ſame year, 1691, toward the end of the long feen. A7. 
vacation, died Dr Edward Pocock, the very eminent Hebrew Profeſſor, at Oxford, and 


medy for which 
Dr Prideaux was offered that place, but declined it for ſeveral reaſons, which at that time ada by che 
made it inconvenient to him to accept it: this refuſal afterwards proved a great detriment sie pre- 
to him. About Whitſunday, 1692, Biſhop Moore, who had ſucceeded Dr Lloyd at Nor- marriages, where . 
wich, came into his dioceſe, and Dr Prideaux attending, for the examination of candi- g . 
dates for Holy Orders, he was much offended at the ignorance he found among them, in ꝙ, &c. See 
regard to divinity, ſo that he frequently lamented the loſs of Dr Buſby's benefaction, who . 
offered to found two catechiſtical lectures, one in each Univerſity, with an endowment of 

100 pounds per annum, each, for inſtructing the undergraduates in the rudiments of the 

Chriſtian Religion [I. In the ſame ſpirit of diſcipline, obſerving that many perſons 

conſtrued the indulgence of the Toleration Act, which paſſed in 1689, into a licence for 

abſenting themſelves from all public worſhip, he drew up a circular letter, which he dif- 

perſed in print to the Clergy within his diſtrict, to let them know, that notwithſtanding 

the late indulgence granted by that Act, it was ſtill their duty to take care that the proper 
preſentments were made to him, of all thoſe who profanely abſented themſelves from the 

public worſhip in the Church, informing them, that ſuch abſenters were till liable to the 


penalties of former ſtatutes [RJ]. This letter he publiſhed in 1701, at the end of his Di- 
reftions 


[0] It was thrown out for the reaſons mentioned in 
vote [O.] The Lords it ſeems, as Dr Prideaux ap- 
prehended, were ſo fond of their privilege of qualify- 
ing Chaplains for Pluralities, that they would hearken 
to nothing which ſhould diminiſh or reſtrain it, and 
therefore would not allow the bill to be once read in 
their houſe. Our author however, in hopes that the 
good of the Church, as he called it, might at ſome 


| time prevail ſo far, as to have the matter conſidered brought in the bill were content to drop it, and preſſed gh ch is f in- 
(16) The vreface again with better ſucceſs, when this bill and treatiſe it no farther. We muſt not diſmiſs this remark, with- confitent to che 
2 dated — — might be of ſome uſe for regulating it, ordered them out taking notice of the late bill, ſaid to be contrived whole _ 3 
vick Octob. ro, both to be printed in 1710, and publiſhed at the end by Earl Hardwick, then Lord Chancellor (17), which ww —_— 
1799; i.e, 1710 of his book, concerning the original of Tythes (16), has effectually prevented any fuch marriages in Eng- 1, 


A * before, that tis | 
2 to the with a preface, containing an anſwer to the objections land, by making them void and of none effect; and 


no wonder we 
made by the Peers in defence of their privilege. yet a way has been attempted to evade this act by don't find any 


[P] No need of ſanguinary laws againſt the Clergy.) withdrawing to Scotland, and having them ſolem- GO UNO 1 
The {Arab of the bill being, to — it — 2 nized — to the ecclefiaſtical laws of that f F. Ot P. 
the Miniſter who ſhould ſolemnize or officiate at any country. deauts 
clandeftine marriage ; Dr Prideaux declared, that [2] Dr Bufby's Catechiftical Lecturet.] The offer 
ſhould ir paſs into an act, it would be, in his opinion, was clogged with a clauſe, which provided that all the 
the greateſt hardſhip that ever was put upon the Clergy faid undergraduates ſhould be obliged to attend thoſe 
in any Chriſtian ſtate : for it would be a continual leAures, and none of them be admitted to the degree 
ſnare of ruin and deſtruction to them, fince it would of Bachelors of Arts, *till after an examination by 
ſubject them to be tried for their lives every marriage the Catechiſt, as to their knowledge in the doctrine 
they ſolemnized. That it would not be a ſufficient and precepts of the Chriſtian religion, and by him ap- 
ſalvo, to ſay the licence would be their ſecurity; for proved. This condition defeated the defign, for both 
who would care to have the ſafety of his life depend the Univerſities rejected it, and the be ion with 
on a ſlip of paper, which the rats might eat up, or it“. ' 

a hundred other accidents might happen to deſtroy, [R] Abſenters were Hill liable to the penalties of 
and then the Miniſter muſt ſuffer death for want of it. former flatutes.) Our Archdeacon's conduct in this 
And further, for his part, the Doctor declared to the affair, was undeniably very pious and well becoming 
Biſhop, that after the paſſing of this bill, whatever his ſtation in the Church. But we muſt not omit, = 


ſhould be the conſequence, he would never marry any (17) This a0 
more perſons ; and was of opinion that all other Mi- was paſſed anno 
niſters who had any regard for their own ſafety, would 7753 191 2 
take the ſame reſolution; and then the bill, inſtead of a 8 
preventing clandeſline marriages, would operate fo far teſtant mazim, 
as to put a ſtop to all marriages. Theſe conſiderations that the bond of 
when offered to the houſe in the debate, were thought Marriage was n- 


; | {T>ubl 
to carry ſuch a weight with them, that thole who — ave; 
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(++) Thids p. 95 
to 97. 


(1$) Or, accord- 
ing to the Prin- 
ters, in 1712, 
when the third 
edition, reviſed, 
corrected, and 
enlarged, was 
printed, and is 
therefore the 
beſt, 
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rections to Church-Wardens, which was wrote with the like good intention, of exciting 
thoſe officers to a faithful diſcharge of their duty [S]J. At Michaelmas, 1694, he thought 
proper to leave Saham, and return again with his family to Norwich, after he had reſided 
there about four years. His reaſons for leaving this place were, that the country there- 
abouts ſubjecting people to agues, his family were hardly ever free from that diſtemper 
all the time he lived there. He was himſelf ſick of it a conſiderable time; and two of 
his children were ſo long ill, and contracted ſo bad a ſtate of health from it, as afterwards 
coſt them both their lives. Beſides, being obliged to leave moſt of his books at Norwich 
for want of room for them at Saham, this hindered him from carrying on his ſtudies ty 
cording to his inclinations, and in theſe he was further interrupted while he ſtaid there 
by the avocations he frequently met with in country-buſineſs, which made him weary of 
the place, and on all theſe conſiderations he determined to leave it [T J. On his quitting 
Saham, he gave it up altogether, without reſerving any of the profits, as he might have 
done by putting a Curate on the pariſh ; and reſolving that as far as in him lay, the bene- 
fice and the office ſhould go together, he reſigned both into the hands of the Biſhop, and 
wrote to the Warden and Fellows of New-College in Oxford, who were patrons of the 
living to preſent another, which they did accordingly. On his return to Norwich, the 
whole buſineſs of the Cathedral fell again into his hands, and he was obliged to undertake the 
burden of it, to prevent all from running to confuſion, Dean Fairfax now reſided moſtly 
in London, and hardly ever came to Norwich, 'till toward the latter end of his time 
and Dr Prideaux after he had left Saham, being conſtantly there, this gave him a full op- 
portunity to make himſelf maſter ot the affairs of that church; which he continued to 
take care of *till the time of his death (&#&). But did not hinder him from extending his care 
for the Church in general; to which purpoſe, upon the promotion of Dr Teniſon to 
the ſee of Canterbury, our Archdeacon addreſſed a letter to his Grace, containing An Ac- 
count of the Engliſh Settlements in the Eaſt Indies, together with ſome Propoſals for the Propa- 
gation of Chriſtianity in thoſe parts of the World U J. On the twelfth of February, 1696, 


of impartiality, to obſerve, that though the former 
laws concerning the prophanation of the Lord's Day, 
by abſenting 2 the public worſhip, were not ex- 
preſsly repealed by the act of Toleration, yet the force 
of them was rendered ineffectual thereby. For any 
eccleſiaſtical proſecution upon the Church-wardens 
preſentment, was from that time eaſily defeated, by the 
offender's conforming on ſuch occaſions to ſome one 
of the tolerated ſets. This miſchievous effect, though 
evidently contrary to the intention of the Legiſlature, 
proved by conſtruftion an unavoidable conſequence of 
that at; inſomuch, that I believe no ſuch preſent- 
ments, as the Archdeacon enjoins in his circular letter, 
are ever thought of at this time of day. 

[Si His directions to Church-Wardens, &c.) In the 
preface to the ſecond part of his Connection of the 
Old and New Teſtament, wrote when he was incapable 
of doing any farther ſervice to his generation, he ſays, 
it had always been the comfort as well as the care of 
his life, to make himſelf as ſerviceable as he could, in 
all the ſtations to which he had been called: and this 
little manual of directions is a conſpicuous teſtimony in 
his behalf. Nothing could be more wanted at the 
time it was publiſhed, there being no book of the 
kind then extant, but what was very defective z and 
yet the matter was brought into ſuch a ſmall compaſs, 
that the price was within any body's reach. It has 
gone through ſeveral impreſſions, and ſtill continues in 
good repute, as being generally a ſafe rule in the buſi- 
neſs ordinarily incident to that extenſive office; eſpe- 
cially if due regard be had to ſuch new regulations re- 
lating thereto, as have been introduced fince the au- 
thor's laſt reviſal, which was in 1711 (18), How- 
ever it muſt be remembered, that as it was firſt intended 
only for the uſe of his own Archdeaconry, ſo the de- 
ſign of it is to excite the officers therein, as well as the 
Miniſters, to a faithful diſcharge of their plain duty 
in this reſpect, without entering into any nice and dif- 
ficult caſes, which did not properly belong to his func- 
tion ; and for the ſame reaſon it extends not to poor 
rates, or any part of what is more immediately the 
office of the overſeers of the poor. 

[T] He /eft Saham.) While he lived there he con- 
tracted a friendſhip with ſeveral of the neighbouring 

ntry, particularly with Sir John Holland, and Sir 

ward Atkins. The former of theſe was a gentle- 
man who retained a remarkable vigour in a very ad- 
vanced age, being paſt ninety when the Doctor firſt 
became acquainted with him ; and lived to be within 
one of a hundred, He was a perſon of great under- 
ſtanding and wiſdom, and had made a very conſider- 


able figure in the Long-Parliament, where he was 


always for moderate meaſures, and ſided with thoſe 


he 


who were for compoſing matters with the King: *till 
at laſt, finding that all attempts of this kind were con- 
ſtantly defeated by the violence of parties, ſometimes 
on the ſide of the Parliament, ſometimes by the King ; 
and that there were no hopes of bringing matters to 
an accommodation, he began to deſpair of being any 
longer ſerviceable to his King or his country ; and 
therefore retired into Holland, where he lived moſt 
part of his time, till the return of King Charles II. 
when he was appointed one of the Commiſſioners ſent by 
the Parliament to bring him home. As to Sir Edward 
Atkins he lived much nearer the Doctor, and conver- 
ſed with him more frequently, he was a man of great 
piety, probity, and geodneſs, and had in the reign of 
King James II. been Lord Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer ; in which poſt he acquitted himſelf with great 
juſtice and integrity, eſpecially towards the Clergy, 
whom he would never ſuffer to be oppreſſed, and of 
whoſe rights he was remarkably careful while he pre- 
ſided in that court. At the Revolution, refuſing to 
take the new oaths, he loſt his place, and retired to 
Pickenham in Norfolk, where he lived quietly, in 
great reſpect and eſteem, by all his neighbours, to 
whom he was very uſeful in reconciling their differen- 
ces ; for, being a man of great reputation and inte- 
grity, whenever any controverſy aroſe among them, 
they uſually referred it to his arbitration, in which he 
always decided with juſtice and equity, and generally 
to the ſatisfaction of both parties. This was his chief 
employment and delight in his retircment, ſcarce a 
week paſſing in which he had not ſeveral of theſe cau- 
ſes brought before him ; for, as his fame ſpread all 
over the country, people came from conſiderable di- 
ſtances to him in ſuch caſes. As to the oaths, though 
he always refuſed them himſelf, yet he condemned 
none that did. When he was diſcourſed with about 
that matter, his uſual ſaying was, that the Devil was 
buſy with men on their death-beds, and therefore he 
would keep his mind free, that when he ſhould come 
to die, he might have no doubts or fears on that ac- 
count to diſturb his conſcience. About a year after 
Dr Prideaux left Saham, Sir Edward alſo left Picken- 
ham, and removed with his family to London, where 
he died not long after of the ſtone (19). 

[U] He ſent Archbiſhop Teniſon à propoſal for pro- 
pagating Chriftianity in the Engliſh ſettlements in the 
Eaſt Indies) The Hon. Mr Robert Boyle, about 
twenty years before, being defired to take on him the 
trouble of the Eaſt India committee, becauſe his direc- 
tions might be uſeful in that branch of the company's 
trade which relates to drugs, ſoon took notice of their 
great negle& with regard to the converſion of the 
infidels under their government. And, after ſeveral 

applications 


(19) Life, p.73 
ro 76, Hedied 
in 1698, See a 
monument erec- 
ted to the family 
by Sir Edward's 
ſecond fon, Ed- 
ward Atkins of 
Ketteringham it 
Norfolk, in the 
ſouth croſs iſle 
of Weſtminſler⸗ 


abbey, 
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This ap- 
(20) from the 
comment pub- 

by the au- 
thor of that 
tran(ation, and 
afterwards Eng- 
bee by Mr 
Theodore Haak. 


11) Theſe are, 
Fort St George 
and the city or 
Madraſs, in the 
Bay of Bengal; 
the city and 
iſland of Bombay, 
in the Pay of 
Cambaya ; and 
Fort St David, 
en the Coaſt of 
Coromandel. 


(22) So our mer - 
chants cill the 
heathen Indians, 
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he was inſtituted into the vicarage of Trowſe, on the preſentation of the Dean and Chapter 


of Norwich, 


It is a little village within a mile of Norwich, and a very ſmall benefice, 


being hardly worth to him forty pounds a year: however, having no cure ſince he had 


reſigned Saham, he took this ſmall vicarage, rather for the ſake of exerciſing the duti 


applications made to the company in vain, at laſt at- 
tempted ſomething in that way upon his own purſe ; 
and, in 1677, wrote to Biſhop Fell about propoſin 
to have the Malayan Goſpels re-printed at Oxford, 
from the Dutch copy, for this purpoſe. The Biſhop 
hereupon conſulted with Dr Marſhal, and our author, 
which laſt objected to it: that the Dutch Goſpels were 
in the Dutch character, and not in the Malayan, which 
is the ſame with the Arabic. That the Malayan 
words were ſpelt after the Dutch pronunciation. That 
the verſion was made from the Dutch tranſlation, 
which is by no means a good one {20), That the 
Malayan language is not ſpoken in the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments. Whatever was the ſucceſs of Mr Boyle's at- 
tempt, the impreſſion which it made upon our author 
had ſtuck in his mind ever fince, and the prints which 
the Eaſt-India Company had publiſhed to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the then late attacks made upon them, 
firſt, by the interlopers, and ſince in parliament, having 
informed him of the vaſt number of the infidels under 
their government, had moved him to be concerned for 
them ſo far, as to. make this propoſal to the Arch- 
biſhop, as a work worthy of his Grace to promote, 
by the contributions of well-diſpoſed Chriſtians among 
us : and obſerving that it would be a matter of great 
reputation to our Church, if the Clergy alone ſhould 
undertake it, he concludes thus, Whenever it ſhall 
* be thus undertaken, though I ſerve the Church moſtly 
upon my own eſtate; yet, my purſe ſhall be opened 
* as wide towards it, as any man's. I will readily 
* ſubſcribe an hundred pounds, at the firſt offer ; nei- 
* ther ſhall I ſtop here, if the work goes on; and if 
others will give proportionably, I doubt not but a 
great deal might be done therein.” 

In his account of the Eaſt-India ſettlements (21), he 
computes 500000 perſons, conſiſting of Jews, Mahome- 
tans, Portugueſe Chriſtians, or Gentiles (22), which laſt, 
make the main bulk : only in the iſland of Bombay, there 
are alſo ſome few Perſees, who being of the remains of 
the old ſect of the Magians, worſhip the fire, The 
Mahometans have in theſe places their Moſques, the 
Jews their Synagogues ; the Gentiles their Pagodes, or 
Temples ; and the Portugueſe their Maſs-houfes. But 
there is not ſo much as a Chapel in any of them for 
Proteſtants, except at Fort St George. The Gentiles 
are an ingenious civilized people, who know letters, 
and are well {killed in many arts; and, for the moſt 
part, good morals, which their religion, the moſt re- 
fined piece of Heatheniſm ever yet in the world, moſt 
ſtrongly obligeth them to; and, therefore, are thus 
far better prepared to hearken to what reaſons may be 
offered to them for Chriſtianity, and the eafier diſ- 
poſed to embrace it. The Dutch Eaſt India Company, 
maintain thirty or forty miniſters for the converſion of 
theſe Infidels, and had lately erected a College or Uni- 
verſity in the Iſland of Ceylon, in which one place 
only, though not the tenth part of their dominions in 
the Indies, they have above 80000 converted Indians, 
for whoſe uſe they print Bibles, Catechiſms, and many 
other books in the Malayan, and other Indian lan- 
guages, which they annually diſtribute among them. 
That all their factories and ſhips in this trade, are pro- 
vided with able Miniſters, well encouraged. Whereas 
the Engliſh Eaſt- India Company are fo negligent herein, 
that though they have in the Iſland of St Helena, a 
fort and town, in which are ſeveral hundreds of inha- 
bitants, all Engliſh, they allow them no Miniſter, and 
conſequently, they are degenerated to that degree of 
barbarity, as to be reckoned the vileſt and moſt wicked 
of any, our ſhipping meet with in their whole voyage 
to the Indies. The Engliſh Company, do indeed 
maintain Chaplains for their Factories at Surat, An- 
gola, Bombay, Fort St George, and Fort St David ; 
but allow them ſo ill, and treat them ſo badly, that 
they are able to do them but little ſervice. And as to 
their ſhips, they have no ſtated Chaplains at all. 

Upon this ſtate of the caſe, our author propoſes, 1. 
That at Madraſs, Bombay, and Fort St David, be erec- 
ted a ſchool and a church, to be ſupplied by men of pie- 
ty and prudence. And a Seminary erected in England 


to breed up perſons to ſupply the miſſion for the fu- 
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g and Sanſaret (25) languages. 


es 
ot 


ture, who ſhall be particularly inſtructed in the Popiſh 
Controverſy (23), and in the Indian, Malabar (24), 
2. That theſe perſons be 
choſen out of the boys in the Hoſpitals in London, or 
poor boys elſewhere, till the propoſal hath made ſome 
progreſs; after which, to be brought from India, and 
choſen from the children of ſuch of the Malabar 
Chriſtians, as are not infected with Popery. That, 
as ſoon as the thing will bear it, a Biſhop be ſettled 
at Madraſs, or ſome other place of the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments, and the Seminary removed thither, and put 
under the government of the Biſhop. That an ex- 
tract be procured out of Holland, of all the orders, 
directions, and regulations, made in this matter, by 
the Dutch Eaſt-India Company, and that a copy be 
alſo procured of the laws and injunQtions impoſed by 
the States, on their Eaſt- India Company; wherice, a like 
law may be paſſed in the Engliſh parliament, obliging 
our Company to do the ſame thing, and that ſome 
wiſe and good men be made choice of in London, di- 
recting and carrying on the whole deſign. 

Our author next conſiders, the two difficulties in this 
undertaking ; which are, firſt, that in all the places above- 
mentioned, the Romiſh Prieſts having free acceſs, will do 
their utmoſt to obſtruct the attempt; in which they will 
be greatly aſſiſted by the garriſon ſoldiers of the Com- 
pany, which being moſtly Portugueſe, Spaniards, or 
Iriſh, are the greateſt bigots to Popery, and are 
hired by the Engliſh for the ſake of cheapneſs. The 
ſecond difficulty is, that the Engliſh Gentiles are much 
more exact in their morals, than either the Portugueſe, 
or Engliſh Chriſtians, that live among them ; and, on 
that account, have a very bad opinion of Chriſtianity. 
To remove theſe obſtructions, it is here propoſed, 
1. That the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company thus far fol- 
low the example of the Dutch, as to put none into 
their garriſons, but ſuch as are of our own nation and 
religion. But as to the other part of the Datch prac- 
tice, to exclude all Papiſts from ſettling, and all Romiſh 
Prieſts from coming among them, although it may be 
heartily wiſhed, yet it could not be propoſed, becauſe 
the Engliſh Company received Fort St George, and 
Bombay, from the Portugueſe, under articles by which 
they are to protect thoſe of their nation, who live in 
thoſe places, in the free exerciſe of their religion (26). 
As to the ſecond difficulty, the only way is to reform 
our FaQories ; to which end it is propoſed, that cha- 
pels be built in all their Forts, Factories, and Garri- 
ſons; which, as well as the ſhips, be ſupplyed with 
Chaplains of worth, ability, and piety ; who, inſtead 
of gol. per annum, certain, and 50 l. ad libitum, 
which they have at preſent, may be allowed 1001. 
per annum, certain; and that they have places aſ- 
ſigned them at the common table of the Factory, be- 
fore the prieſts or miniſters of any other communion. 
For at Madraſs, or Fort St George, the Engliſh Eaſt- 
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(23) This is 
nec: ſſary on ac» 
count of the Po- 
piſh Prieſts, who 
ſwarm in the 
Indies, 


(24) Theſe are 
the modern lan- 
pnanes of Indo- 
Nan, the firſt 
ſpoken through 
all the empire of 
the Mogul, and 
the latter in the 
peninſula of Mas 
labar, 


(25) The old 
language of the 
ancient Indians, 
ftill retained 
among the Bra- 
mins gr Indian 
Prieſt, and is 
their learned lan- 
guage, in which 
all the books of 
their religion, 
philoſophy, and 
other learning, 
arc Written, 


- 
'S 


(26) Huwever, 
there is ro ſuch 
obligation in re- 
ſpect to Fort 

St David. which 
was ſold to the 
company by 
Rem Rajah an 
Indian Kings 


India Company, maintain a Popiſh Prieſt, for their 


Popiſh ſubjects and ſervants, and a Dutch Miniſter, for 
their Dutch ſubjeQs and ſervants, both of whom take 
_— at the ſaid common table, before the Engliſh 

iniſter ; which is a great diſparagement upon the 
Engliſh Church, of which he is a miniſter, as well as 
upon him ; and by making him look little in the eyes 
of the Factory, renders his miniſtry of the leſs effect 
among them ; and therefore it ought to be remedied 
by placing the Engliſh Miniſter firſt ; the Dutch Mi- 
niſter next; and the Popiſh Prieſt after both; whereas, 
at preſent, the Popiſh Prieſt fits firſt ; the Dutch Mi- 
niſter next ; and the Engliſh Miniſter at the diſtance 
of many places below both. Laſtly, that as ſoon as 
Churches, the Seminary, and Biſhop are ſettled, Mi- 
niſters be bred up and ordained there on the ſpot, in 
order to prevent long vacancies, which will be the con- 
ſequence of ſending for them to England ; where, alfo 
few will be found willing to engage in it, but ſuch as 
are of deſperate fortunes, or whole worth is not ſuch, 
as to put them in hopes of getting any preferment at 
at home; who, for the moſt part, do more hurt than 
good in the places where they are ſent ; as is ſuffici- 
ently experienced, as well in the Weſt Indies, as in 
the Eaft (27), 


38 G | IV] Unſeaſonable 


(27) A letter to 
Archbiſhop Te- 
niſon, by Dr H. 
Prideaux, ſub- 
joined to bis Life 
Pp» 151 ro 181. 
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(11) He ſerved it 
himſelf till he 
was diſabled by 
the ſtone from 
going into the 
pulpit, and then 
reſigned it, in 
the reſolution not 
to keep any cure 
which he could 
not ſerve himſelf. 
Ibid, p · 98. 


* Some miſtakes 
in this Life are 
remarked in Si- 
mon Ockley's 
Hiſt. of the Sara» 
cens, and in 
ohn Gognier's 
Iſmael Abulfeda. 
(m m) This 
would have con- 
tained be Hiſto- 
ry of the ru'n of 
the Eaſtern 
Church, which 
being brought 
about through 
the divifieds 
therein, would, 
he thought, ſur- 
niſh an uſeful leſ- 
ſon for the in- 
temperate zeal 
that inflamed the 
differences be- 
tween the 
Church of Eng- 
land and the Diſ- 
ſenters, at the 
time of his en- 
tering on this 
work. Preface 
to the Life of 
Mahomet. 


(* n Ibid. p · 
103. 

. 
(o See 2 large 
account of them 
in the article of 
Dr Atterbury, 
remark [1]. 


(PP) Life, P» 
104, 105. 


(99) It was re- 
printed at the 
end of his Eccle- 
faſtical TraQs, 
Lond. 1716. 


(rr) The reaſon 
was, becauſe, ac- 
cording to the 
general turn of 
fuch, it contai- 
ned little more 
than an harangu: 
on the occaſion of 
the day. p. 106. 


(ss) This piece 
was alſo reprinted 
with his Ecclefia- 
Kical Tracts. 


(28) It was oc- 
caſioned by Dr 
Sherlock's book 
on that Subject. 
See his article. 
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of his function in that pariſh, than out of any regard to the ſmall profits ariſing there. 
from; for though his Prebend and Archdeaconry, which were all the preferments he had at 
this time, fell very much ſhort of a ſufficiency to ſupport him, yet as he had private 
fortunes of his own, he needed not ſo ſmall an acceſſion for his maintenance (1). In 
Eaſter Term 1697 he publiſhed his Life of Mahomet, which was ſo well received that three 
editions were fold the firſt year“. However, this life was only a part of a greater work, 
which he had long deſigned to write; and that was, A Hiſtory of the Saracen Empire, 
and of the Mahometan religion with it (mm). He had actually begun this hiſtory and had 
gone ſome way in it before he went to gaham ; but not being able to go on with it there for 
want of his books as beforementioned, the work ſtood ſtill for ſome time. However, on 
his return to Norwich, he reſumed it again, with an intention of perfecting it. But while 
he was thus engaged, ſome reaſons occurred to him, that it might be unſcaſonable for the 
ſtate of thoſe times , he therefore dropt it, and reſolved only to publiſh that part which 
contained the life of Mahomet, to which he annexed A Letter to the Deiſts, wherein he 
undertook to prove the truth of Chriſtianity by contraſting it with the impoſtures of 
Mahometiſm. The meeting of the Convocation having been interrupted for ſome time, 
ſeveral of the clergy were much diſpleaſed, and ſome began this year, 1697, to maintain 
in print a right to meet in thoſe aſſemblies without any ſummons from the Crown. This 
gave riſe to a diſpute upon that ſubject, which was carried on with great heat on both 
ſides, and till ſubſiſted when the Convocation met in December 1701; in which a new 
debate aroſe concerning the privileges of the Lower Houſe, where a majority of the members 
claimed to be on the ſame footing as to the Upper Houſe, as the Commons in Parl:ament 
are in regard to the Houſe of Lords; that is, to adjourn, by their own authority, apart 
from the Upper Houſe, when, and to ſuch time as they ſhould think fic. This, the 
Upper Houlr, that is, the Biſhops, would not admit of, but inſiſted, that the ancient 
uſage, which had been all along continued, was, that the Preſident acjourned both Houſes 
together, and to the ſame time; and that this was ſignified by a ſchedule ſent down to 
the Lower Houſe ; and that this practice they would abide by and allow of no other. 
Dr Prideaux, who attended this aſſembly in virtue of his Archdeaconry, concurred with 
the Biſhops ſo far, as thinking them in the right. But when they required that the 
Lower Houſe ſhould break up as ſoon as the ſchedule came down, and appoint no com- 
mittees to {it and act on the intermediate days, he was clearly of opinion, that in both 
theſe particulars they were wholly in the wrong (an). Two months were taken up in 
arguing and debating theſe points, which were conteſted with the ſame heat as the former, 
as well without doors (where a ſwarm of pamphlets iſſued from the preſs) (00) as within 
the Houſe. At length the Lower Houſe appointed a committee to conſider of ſome 
method for accommodating this diſpute, that ſo they might be able to proceed in the 
other buſineſs for which they were called. Dr Prideaux was one of this committee, who 
ſat ſome time, but before any report could be made the Prolocutor fell ill and died; upon 
which there aroſe a new debate about appointing his ſucceſſor ; but this did not laſt long, 


\ 


for within a few days after, on the 8th of March 1701, King William died which put 


an end to the Convocation, On the 1oth of May following, 1702, died Dr Henry 
Fairfax, Dean of Norwich; and our Prebendary being appointed to ſucceed him, was 


inſtalled into that Deanery the 8th of June the ſame year. As ſoon as he was ſettled 


therein,. he ſet himſelf to work in reforming ſuch diſorders and abuſes as were crept into 
the cathedral, to this end he purged it of ſeveral obnoxious and ſcandalous perſons, who 
were the occaſion of thoſe diſorders, and filled up the vacancies with the beſt men he 
could get. By this means, and by admoniſhing the reſt, he at length brought the whole 
choir into perfect good order, and fo it continued while he fat at the head of it (pp). 
The third of December 1702, being appointed a public thankſgiving-day on account 
of our ſucceſs in the expedition againſt Vigo in Spain, Dean Prideaux preached the 
ſermon at his cathedral, and by the dclire of the Mayor and Alderman had it printed (4). 
This was the only ſermon he ever publiſhed, and it was done againſt his inclination (rr). 
In Eaſter Term following, 1703, he publiſhed, The Fuſtice of the preſent eſtabliſhed Law, 
which gives the Succeſſor, in any Eccleſiaſtical benefice, all the profits from the day of the 
Avoydance, As the law now ſtands, if a beneficed clergyman dies a little before harveſt, 
all the profits go to his ſucceſſor, by which means the family of his predeceſſor are often left 
in diſtreſs. This conſideration induced ſome of the Biſhops to think of bringing a bill 
into Parliament to remedy it, which was undertaken by Dr Burnet, who, according to 
his nature, was particularly zealous in this matter; which gave occaſion to our author's 
tract (55); wherein, as his ſentiments happened to concur with thoſe of the Archbiſhop of 

Canterbury's, 


IVI] Unſeaſonable for the late of thoſe times.) Viz. ſubtle queſtions ; and began to publiſh their impieties 
On account of the controverſy about the Trinity (28). without fear or ſhame (29) : therefore, to contribute 
Our author's deſign in the hiſtory above mentioned, his mite toward putting a ſtop to theſe, he choſe rather 
would neceſſarily have led him to unfold all the ſubtle to ſend forth his life of Mahomet, with a letter, to 
niceties that were held, by each ſe& of the Eaſtern the Deiſts. It is not improble that the King's injunc- 
Church, concerning the Hypoſtatical Union, which tions, ordering the Biſhops to watch againſt, and hinder 
being not unlike thoſe that are incident to the Tri- the uſe of . terms, or new explanations in the 
nity, would, he feared, give freſh matter of triumph Trinity, and other fundamental myſteries of faith (30), 
to the Deiſts, and Socinians, who were already re- might have great weight in our author's reſolution, to 
joycing to ſee the Divines engaged in ſuch kind af lay aſide his deſign. II F, 

] For 


(29) Mr Firmin, 
an eminent Soci- 
nian in thoſe 
times, had the 
greateſt hand in 
printing and 
ſpreading theſe 
books, See hy 
life, 


(10) See Burnet's 
Hilt. of his own 
Time, Vol. II. 
p. 213 · fol, cats 


(11) Life of Dr 


lideaux, p. 
cy, 109. 
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Canterbury's, his Grace recommended it to the reſt of the Biſhops, who, on peruſing it, 


ſo far convinced, that all in general conſented to drop it, and there have never ſince been 
any thoughts of reviving it. In 1705 the Dean had a very ſignal deliverance from great |, The wwe 
danger; Dr Hayley, late Dean of Chicheſter, being then in the neighbour hood of Nor- 
wich, Dean Prideaux went to make him a viſit, and while he was there, the ſervants of 


the houſe, without the knowledge or privity of their maſter, 
drunk, that on his return he fell off the coach-box; and the horſes taking fright run 


made his coachman ſo 


away near three miles full ſpeed, *til} at length they were accidentally ſtopped by a poor 
labouring man returning from his work, and happily the Dean received no harm (27). 
This was a dcliverance which he was ever aiter thankful to God for while he lived [X]. 
The maintenance of the parochial clergy of Norwich depending moſtly upon voluntary 
contributions gathered from door to door in every pariſh ; an attempt was made in 1706, 
to bring it to a certainty by an Act of Parliament; in order to which, a petition from the 
city being neceſſary, ſuch a petition was ſollicited. While this was in agitation, for the 
furthering of the deſign, Dr Prideaux publiſhed An Award made by King Charles I. (un), 
and paſſed under the Broad Seal, for ſettling a pound rate of two ſhillings upon the buildings 
within the city; to which he annexed, A Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Legality, Juſtice, 
and Reaſonableneſs of that Award; and in this he treated particularly of the nature of per- 
ſonal tythes, and the manner ot paying them in the city of London : But this treatiſe had not 


the deſired effect (ww), 


In 1507 the ſee of Norwich becoming vacant, by the tranſlation 


of Dr Moore to Ely, the Dean received many letters from his friends, adviſing him, and 
encouraging him, to make intereſt for the Biſhoprick ; but to this he could by no means 
be perſuaded, nor did he think it conſiſtent with his intereſt ro accept it, in caſe of an 
offer; he was then near ſixty, and as the revenues of his Deanery and Archdeaconry 
would better ſupport him in his preſent ſituation than thoſe of the Biſhoprick would in 
that character, he thought it better to continue as he was; eſpecially as the coming into 
that Biſhoprck, in firſt-iruits, fees, providing a ſuitable equipage, furniſhing his houſe, 
and other incidental expences, could not coſt him leſs than 2000 l. (xx) [7]; which he 


muſt ſave all out of the Biſhoprick, or his family ſuffer by his promotion, 


In 1709 


he publiſhed his tract of The original right of Ty'!hes, which was at firſt intended only as a 
preface to a larger work; namely, The Hiſtory of Appropriations z wherein he deſigned 
to ſhew by what means they began; how they were alienated into lay-hands at the 
Reformation; the right the Church till has to them, for ſerving the cure, repairing the 
chancel, and bearing all other eccleſiaſtical burthens; the right which the law hath now 
given appropriators in them; and what are uſurpations made thereupon. But finding 
this to ſwell under his hands to a bulk beyond what he expected, he determined to 


publiſh the former ſeparately [Z J. While 


[X] For this deliverance, he was ever after thankful 
to God.) Lhere were two circumſtances, which ſeemed 
providentially to concur in ſaving him: the firft, was, 
that on his return, inſtead of driving the direct road 
through which he went, he ordered his coachman to 
turn to the right, into another road, which led to a 
further part of the city, where ſome buſineſs called 
him. Now, this road being ſmooth and plain, there 
was leſs danger from an accident of this ſort ; whereas, 
on the other road, which was the neareſt way to his 
own home, there was a ſteep precipice, over which 
the horſes would in all probability have fallen, bear 
the coach in pieces, and deſtroyed him. I he ſecond 
was, that a little while before this happened, being 
in company with ſome of his friends, the caſe of B.ſhop 
Grove, who loſt his life by an accident of the like 
kind, was talked of, and it was then made apparent to 
him, that the ſafeſt way, in ſuch a caſe, would be to 
fit till, and wait the event of an overthrow, or the 
ſtopping of the horſes by ſome other means. And 
had he not been thus fore-warned, he had certainly 
endeavoured to have leap'd out of the coach ; which, 
in all probability, muſt have been fatal to him ; for 
while the horſes were running full ſpeed, it was hardly 
poſſible for him to have been ſo quick in getting out, 
but the hinder wheel would bave caught him ; which 
was the ruin of Biſhop Grove; who, while the horſes 
were running away, endeavoured to leap out, but the 
hinder wheel overtook him, ran over him, and broke 
his leg, of which he died (31). 

[CT] His coming into it, could not ceſt him leſs than 
2ccol.] There have been frequent inſtances of Bi- 
ſhops, who dying too ſoon aſter their promotion, have 
left their families in ſuch poverty, as to want charity 
for their neceYary ſubſiſlence. 
Biſhop W k, Biſhop G 


ve, and would have 


been the caſe of Archbiſhop T——l——n, had not 
his widow been aſſiſted after his death, by a penſion, 
from the Crown, and what ſhe got of the Bookſellers 
Dr Prideaux indeed was 


for his poſthumous ſermons, 


This was the caſe of 


he was engaged in this undertaking, the 
calamitous 


in no danger of leaving his family in ſuch diftreſs, as 
he had a temporal eſtate ſufficient to provide for them, 
whenever he ſhould happen o die; but, then, as he 
had got nothing by the Church, he had no reaſon 
to hazard his private fortune» {.. hich were his own and 
his wife's inheritance) in the ſervice of it (32) 

[Z] He reſolved to publiſh the original right of tythes 
ſeparately.) Mr Sclden in hi- hiſtory of T'ythes, hav- 
ing ſtarted a notion that the Clergy's right to Tythes 
in England, was firſt created after the Conqueſt, by 
the arbitrary dorations of Patrons of Churches. Our 
author undertakes here to refute that opinion, by 
ſhewing, thai though there is no divine law for the 
piyment oi the ſpecific portion of a tenth; yet the 
Chriſtian Clergy have a divine right to a ſofficient 
maine ance by the Goſpel : And fince it is above the 
reach of man's underitanding to determine the guan- 
tum; therefore, a tenth being allotted as the fitteſt 
portion for that end by the divine command, both in 
the Patriarchal and Levitical diſpenſations, that 
command becomes thereby a divine directing prece- 


dent which infers an obligation to follow it, where 


the caſe is exactly the ſame, that is, where therg is 
no alteration in any of the reaſons of the law, upon 
which that precedent is grounded ; but there is no 
reaſons for the payment of a tenth, either to the Pa- 
triarchal or Levitical Prieſthood, which do not hold 
good, with much greater ſtrength, in reſpe& to the 
Chriſtian Clergy. He then proceeds to ſhew parti- 
cularly, that this practice was introduced into England, 
by the Canons of the Church, about the middle of 
the eighth Century, and in the year 855, received a 
civil eſtabliſhment, by a grant of King Ethelwolf, (the 
firſt Monarch of the whole kingdom) in a parliament 
then held at Weſtminſter. That this grant was con- 
firmed by all his ſucceſſors, down to the Conqueſt, 
and the practice punQually obſerved, where it was not 
prevented by the wars with the Danes. That after 
the Conqueſt, the eſtabliſhment of Tythes being in- 
corporated into the body of Edward the Confeſſor's 
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were (re Life of our 


author, P. 107, 
108. 


is, An Award of 
King Charles L 
&c. ſhewing, 

' hat perſonal 
tyghes are fill 
due by the Law 
of the Land; 
and that there is 
a neceſſity of re- 
ſtoring or ſettling 
ſomething elſe in 
lieu of them, for 
the maintenance 
of the Clergy in 
the cities and lar- 
ger towns of this 
kingdom, 


(ww) Yet as he 
was in hopes it 
might ſme time 
or other be ot uſe 
for that purpoſe, 
he bad it reprin- 
ted among his 
Eccleſiaſtical 
Tracts, ubi ſupr. 


(xx) It has been 
propoſed, that, 
as livings not ex- 
ceeding 50 l. per 
annum are diſ- 
charged of firſt- 
fruits and tenths, 
ſo biſhopricks, 
not exceeding 
1000 |. per ann, 
may be excuſed 
thoſe charges ; 
and that, inſtead 
of the mock elec- 
tions by conge de- 
lire, and the ex- 
pences of inſtru- 
ments and offi- 
cers fees, Biſhops 
may be made in 
England by let- 
ters patent, as 
they are in Ire» 
land. 


(32) Thid. p. 
112, 1173s 


laws, 


(y)) Life, p. 


(ZA Thid. p. 


(aaa) This is 
the beſt edition 
of that piece, and 
the ſubſequent 


copies from it. 


- 
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calamitous diſtemper of the ſtone firſt ſeized him, which put a ſtop to all further pro- 
ceedings; for, in order to compleat the work, it was neceſſary for him to conſult the 
Cotton Library, the Tower of London, and other places, where ancient records are kept, 
which could not be done without a journey to thoſe places, and being utterly diſabled 
from bearing any ſuch journey by his diſtemper, he was obliged to lay afide the whole 
deſign ; and the ſame diſtemper diſabling him from the pulpit-duty, in 1710 he reſigned 
his vicarage of Trowſe, which was given by the Chapter to one of their Minor- Canons 
(yy). When this diſtemper firſt came upon him, in the ſpring of the former year, he 
apprehended it was the ſtone in the kidney; from whence, with much pain, it paſſed 
into the bladder; and when there, as he imagined, adhered to the ſide of it; for upon 
his taking a ſhort journey in the country, it was broke off by the ſhaking of the coach, 
which occaſioned his voiding a great quantity of blood, and from that time he lived in 
conſtant pain, *cill he was cut for it two years after, His reaſons for delaying that 
operation ſo long were, that, conſidering his age, he apprehended it would be certain 
death to him; and therefore to put himſelf into the Surgeon's hands would be little better 
than ſelf murder; and rather than be ſo guilty, he was determined to ſubmit, and patiently 
endure his calamity however grievous and tormenting. At laſt the diſorder grew upon 
him ſo much, that there was little probability of his living a month longer without ſome 
relief, and cutting being the only means left, which gave any proſpect of it, he was con- 
vinced, that in this cale he might venture to hazard it, In that reſolution he ſent for 
Mr Salter, a famous Lithotomiſt then in London, to perform the operation; which he 
did with great dexterity, drawing out the ſtone, nearly of the ſhape and ſize of a 
ſheep's kidney, in leſs than three minutes. After the operation Mr Salter ſtaid with 
him about a week, and in that time the wound healed ſo faſt, and every thing looked fo 
well as to promiſe a certain cure in a month or ſix weeks. Whereupon Mr Salter returned 
to London, leaving his patient in the hands of a young Surgeon who had been bred up 
under himſelf, then at Norwich, to finiſh the cure, aſſuring the Dean he would be as ſafe 
in his hands as in his own. But every thing fell out juſt contrary ; for after he had 
been under the care of this Surgeon a whole year, he ſeemed to be much further from a 
cure than when he had firſt undertaken him; and during all that time the Dean had 
ſuffered as much pain and torment from him as he had before from the ſtone itſelf. 
While he lay in this condition, Lord Somers hearing of his caſe, was pleaſed to expreſs 
himſelf, that he thought Dr Prideaux, a perſon of greater value than to be ſo loſt ; and ſent 
to reprimand Mr Salter for having taking fo little care of him. This produced a letter 
from that Surgeon to the Dean, earneſtly adviſing and intreating him to come to London; 
accordingly the Dean reſolved upon the journey, and by the contrivance of taking out all 
the ſeats of a large ſtage-choach, in which he laid at his full length upon his quilt and 
other bed-cloaths, was carried to London with as much eaſe and ſafety as if he had been 
in a litter, Mr Salter on examining the caſe found the urinary paſſage ripped up and 
deſtroyed, and every thing ſo miſerably mangled and wounded, that he expreſſed no little 
wonder to find him alive, after uſage which he thought would have killed any body elſe. 
Nothing now remained but to cure theſe wounds, which he did in about two months, 
when the Dean returned to Norwich ; but was obliged ever after to void his urine through 
an orifice left in the place where the ſtone had been extracted, which was a great incon- 
venience to him (zz). On his arrival at Norwich he agaia applied himſelf to his ſtudies, 
which had been greatly interrupted by his unhappy diſtemper. The firſt thing he under- 
took, was to review his Directions to Churchwardens upon the Bookſeller's ſignifying to 
him, that he intended to publiſh a third edition of that tract; and having made large 
additions to it, a third addition was printed in Michaelmas Term 1712 (aaa). Having 
finiſhed this work he went on with his Connection of the Hiſtory of the Old and New 
Teſtament, which he had begun immediately upon dropping the deſigned Hiſtory of 
Appropriations ; but was obliged to lay it quite a ſide by his diſorder z and having now 
obtained ſome better health he purſued his intention [A A}, and finiſhed the firſt part 
| in 


laws, was conſtantly ratified by the Normans, and riſhes, till they produced a ſpecial grant for them, or 
conſequently continued in force, notwithſtanding the proved a preſcription that ſuppoſed it (33)- 

abuſe that from Anno 1000, to Anno 1200, was made [AA] He purſued bis intention.) While be was 
in the diſtribution of them by Patrons ; who, during thus engaged, Charles, Lord Viſcount Townſend, 
that interval, having the ſole power of collating the one of the Principal Secrataries of State to King 
clerk: without the Biſhop's inſtitution, as well as the George the Firſt, meditating a deſign to introduce 
advowſon of the church, often arbitrarily diſpoſed of a kind of Reformation in the Engliſh univerſities, con- 
them to religious and eccleſiaſtical corporations, which ſulted our Dean; who thereupon drew up the plan for 
were all then by law, as capable of holding churches that purpoſe, and ſent it to his Lordſhip, under the t) 
and tythes, as the pariſh prieſts were. Whence aroſe title of, Articles for the Reformation of the two Uni- 
lay collations, appropriations, infedations, exemptions verſities. I. That in every college public prayers be 
from tythes, portions, penſions, donatives, and ſuch at fix in the morning and nine at night, except Sundays 
like, by which no original conſecration of tythes was and holy days, at which all the members to be preſent. 
made, nor was a new right to them firſt created: On II. That the great bell at Chriſt church in Oxford. 
the contrary, they were arbitrary alienations of the and the biggeſt bell in St Mary's church at Cambridge, 
rights of the Parochial Clergy, as is evident from toll for half an hour, till nine at night. III. That 
hence, that all rectors of churches were allowed the all college gates be locked up before prayers be ended, 
plea of common right againſt religious houſes, for and then the keys delivered to the Maſter, and re- 


any portion of tythes poſſeſſed by them in their pa- main there till prayers be ended the 32 


p R I D E A U K. 


in 1715, which was 


hinder him from keeping a wakeful eye for the public good. In which ſpirit, upon the 


IV. That whoever is locked out ſhall be let in if he 
knocks at the gate, on condition he gives an account of 
himſelf to the governor the next morning. V. That 
whoever lies out all night in the town, without juſt cauſe, 
after the third fault ſhall be expelled ; that all abſenters 
from the evening and next morning prayers ſhall be ſup- 
poſed to be out unleſs they prove the contrary. VI. That 
the common or combination rooms be ſhut at ten at 
night, and the keys lodged with the governor till next 


morning. VII. That coming in, or going out, of 
the at night, clandeſtinely, immediate 

. VIII. That Stourbridge fair be aboliſhed, 
or elſe removed to ſome other IX. That all 


faſt nights be aboliſhed. X. That the fitting and 
drinking in any tavern or alehouſe after the third 
offence be expulſion ; and the maſter of ſuch tavern 
or alehouſe be for the three ſucceſſive offences fined, 
Fl. 101. and 20 l. and for the third, diſabled to keep a 
tavern or alehouſe. XI. That women coming to ſettle 
at either univerſity, ſhall uce teſtimonials of their 
behaviour within three days after their arrival, 

and then take out a licence for continuing there. No 
houſekeeper ſhall harbour any woman otherwiſe, under 
the penalty of 5 1. zoties quoties. That all whores, upon 
conviction, be carted out of town, and, upon returning, 
nnleſs paſt the age of fifty, be ſtripped down to the 
middle and whipt out of town. XII. That if any 
ſcholar under age be clandeſtinely married, both the 
woman ſo married, and the miniſter marrying, and 
all other wilful and knowing acceſſories be deemed 
guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. XIII. That 
no perſon ſhall hold a fellowſhip after he is full twenty 
years ſtanding from his matriculation, but be ſuperannua- 
ted, except a public profeſſor, or lecturer, or upper or 
under library-keeper, or keeper of the archives, or 
regiſter of the convocation, or judge of the Vice- 
chancellor's court, or a miniſter of a church in Oxford 
or Cambridge, or ſuburbs, and conſtantly ſerve the 
ſame in his own perſon. XIV. That ſuch ſuperan- 
nuated Fellows, as ſhall not have qualified themſelves 
for any public ſervice, be placed in an hoſpital built for 
the purpoſe, and called Drone- ball, and be allowed 201. 
er annum each, by the college where they have been 
Fellows XV. That every Fellow of a college after 
ten years ſtanding, be allowed to be abſent for ſerving 
any Biſhop or Nobleman as a chaplain, or any other 
ſuitable employment approved by the college; and 
that all flatutes contrary thereto be annulled. XVI. 
That the acceptance of any ecclefiaſtical benefice above 
8o/ per annum, ſecundum verum walorem, ſhall void 
a Fellowſhip. As ſhall alſo, XVII. The being choſen 
beadle of the univerſity. XVIII. That there be no 
re · elections before the voidance of a Fellowſhip. 
IX. That all Fellowſhips in every college be brought 
to the ſame rule, privilege, and denomination, and 
governed by the ſame ſtatutes, and all of the ſame 
degree have equal dividends ; and that no order ſhall 


exceed that immediately below it, above a fifth part, 


j. e. if the undergraduate fellowſhips be worth 25 l. 
then that of B. A. be 30 l. A. M. LL. B. and M. B. 351. 
B. D. LL. D. and M. D. 40 l. and D. D 451. in 
like proportion to the revenues of the college. . XX. 
That the number of Fellows in each college be ſtated in 
proportion to their revenues, ſo that none be allowed 
above 601. per annum ; and the vacancy be filled every 
year. XXI. That upon conviction of bribery in any 
election to a fellowſhip, both the giver and receiver be 
expelled ; which ſhall be extended, alſo, to the caſe 
of aſking or offering any bribe though nothing be paid 
or taken. XXII. That all claims of founders kinſ- 
men be annulled. XXIII. That no treats be allowed 
bud in the college-hall, to be regulated by the orders 
of the college. XXIV. That no bonds for performing 
exerciſe be taken, nor none admitted to any degree 
without performing all the ſtatutable exerciſes. XXV. 
That every member ſhall be obliged to keep thoſe 
exerciſes as ſoon as he is of ſufficient ſtanding, whether 
he take the degree or no, on pain of having his name 
track out of the buttery-books, and no longer enjoy- 
ing any fellowſhip, &e. therein. XXVI. That no 
beneficed miniſter ſhall be allowed to be abſent from 
his cure after twelve years ſtanding. XXVII. That 
all college ſtatutes be reviſed and refermed by authority. 
XXVIIE That the Euchariſt, with a ſermon by one 
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acceſſion 
of the members, be celebrated once a month at leaſt, 
when all members ſhall communicate. XXIX. That 
there be a weekly meeting of the Vice chancellor, 
heads of colleges, and Proctors, to conſult upon the 
affairs of the univerſity, and nothing be propoſed in 
convocation *till firſt approved at the ſaid meeting. 
XXX. That in the beginning of every new parliament 
fix members be named of each bouſe, and fix others by 
the King; who, with the two Archbiſhops, and Lord 
Chancellor, be appointed Curators of the Univerſities 
commiſſioned under the Great Seal, with vifitatorial 
power, of whom any ſeven be a quorum, to meet at the 
ſummons of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, XXXI. That 
theſe Commiſſioners ſhall compleat the ſtatutes which are 
defective of any college. XXXII. That a viſitation 
of enquiry may be made by any three, but no injunc- 
tions made thereon, but by a quorum. XXXIII That 
in each univerſity there be a ſelect Senate, conſiſting of 
the Doctors in each faculty, and Bachelors of Divi- 
nity, which ſhall hear and determine all differences in 
any college ; and, in caſe of an appeal to the Viſitor, 
the a t, if caſt, ſhall pay il expences, beſides 
twenty pounds to the aggrieved, to be enſured by a 
bond given to the Viſitor, who is otherwiſe not to ac- 
cept the appeal. XXXIV. That all the Livings be- 
longing to the Univerſities, be diſpoſed of by = ſaid 
ſelet Senate. XXXV. That no head of a college 
be abſent above two months at one time, or three at 
different times in the year, on pain of voiding his 
place. XXXVI. That every headſhip be made up 
out of the college revenues, to the value of three of 
the beſt fellowſhips. XXXVII. That none be pro- 
moted to a Biſhoprick or Deanery, or any living worth 
oo l. per Annum, unleſs he hath taken the degree of 
D. regularly in the Univerſity ; nor to an Arch- 
deaconry, or any Refidentiary, in any cathedral or col- 
tate church, or any Living worth 2001. per ann. 
unleſs he hath taken the degree of B. D. or LL D. 
regularly; or to any prebend, which is no refiden- 
tiary or living worth 100 l. per annum, except he hath 
taken the degree of A. M. or LL.B. regularly. 
And no perſon be capable of being Judge of the Ad- 
miralty, Dean of the Arches, Judge of the Preroga- 
tive Court, or Vicar-General to either Archbiſhop, or 
Maſter of the Faculties, or Chancellor to any Biſhop, 
who has not taken the degree of LL.D. nor of be- 
ing Commiſſary or Regiſter to any Biſhop or Arch- 
deacon, without the degree of A. M. or LL. B. 
And that none be admitted to this laſt degree, before 
he is three years ſtanding, from the time of his bei 
admitted A. B. XXXVIII. That in all exerciſes 01 
Divinity in the public ſchools, no text be quoted out 
of the Old Teſtament, in any other language than the 
Hebrew; nor than the Greek, out of the New Teſta- 
ment. XXXIX. That all Tutors be appointed by the 
Maſter and Seniors of each college, and approved and 
licenſed by the Vice-Chancellor, on the following 
terms. XL. That they conſtantly read by themſelves, 
or a licenſed deputy, to their pupils, till the degree of 
A. B. without making any vacation, except for three 
weeks at Chriſtmas, one at Eaſter, one at Whitſuntide, 
and one at the Act or Commencement. XLI. That the 


ſaid Tutors form the morals and principles of their pu- 


— upon the laws and doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
nd ; and, on all Sundays and Holy-Days, expound the 
articles of that Church, or other tracts of divine inſti- 
tution. XLIT. That every tutor be ſworn to the faithful 
obſervance of this laſt article, and ſuch others, as ſhall 
be added to it, before the Vice-Chancellor ; and be- 
fides, take all the oaths, make all the declarations and 
ſubſcriptions, as are required of perſons licenſed to 
keep a Grammar-School ; when, and not before, The 
Vice-Chancellor, to give him a certificate to be re- 
iſtered in the Univerſity, and his own college. 
X.LIIL, That Tutors, convicted of neglecting their 
duty, for the ſecond offence be removed, and their li- 
cence annulled. XLIV. That, if any Tutor make 
his conduct in any particular of ill example to his pu- 
ils, he be removed forthwith. XLV. That every 
Tutor ſhall have proctorical authority. XLVI. That 
any perſon truſting an undergraduate, without his Tu- 
tor's conſent, ſhall loſe all right of recovering by law 
what he fo truſts. XLVII. That every Maſter of a 
college, with ſuch of the Seniors as he ſhall think fit. 
38 H | ſhall 
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publiſhed in Michaelmas Term following. However, that did not 
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(356) Life, p. 
138 to 141, 
where the pro- 
poſal may be 
feen at large. 


(cee) Ir ae held in truſt for the uſe and benefit 


4 ſe dd ara 
- * , U 


acceſſion. of King George the Firſt to the Throne, a new Parliament being called in the 


enſuing ſpring, our Dean waited upon a certain gentleman of great note and influence in 
in the Houſe of Commons, who came to Norwich on account of the election, and took 
that opportunity of putting into his hands a 


propoſal, that all eſtates real and per fonal 


of Popiſh ſeminaries, monaſteries, or maſs prieſts, or 


into French and Of any depending on them, be ſeized and fold towards paying the public debts of the 


Ralian. 


44) la i, a method) 
(ſhop Lloyd 

communicated 
his ſcheme of 
D niel's ſeventy 
werks to our au- 
thor ; who ma- 
king ſome obj-c- 
tious to it, re- 
et ved an anſwer 
from his Lord- 
ſhio, to which 
be returned a re- 
ply, confirming 
the Biſhop's opi- 
nion in be inning 
thoſe weeks at 


the 20th year of lay difperſed and buried in confuſion. 
Artaxerxes Len- 


t maaus. See 
the anſwer and 
reply in the 

Dean's Life, p. 


to his nature [C Ci. 
237, & qq. 


ſhall examine the undergraduates in it once a quarter, 
and punich the want of proficiency, according as it 
Mall be found to be the fault of Tutor or Pupil. 
XLVIII. If it be che fault of the pupil, through idleneſs 
or incapacity, he be diſmiſſed, after three times of exa- 
mination, from the College and Univerſity. XLIX. 
That none be admitted Bachelors of Arts, 'till they 
be found able, upon examination, to give a good ac- 
count of Chriſtianity, as taught and profeſſed in the 
Church of England. L. In order to which, a ſyſtem 
of Divinity ſhall be made by the Profeſſor, or ſuch others 
as the Univerſity ſhall appoint, wherein all undergra- 
duates ſhall be inſtructed by their Tutcrs, and examined 
before they commence A.B. LI. That the examiners 
be four Bachelors of Divinity, reſident in the Uni- 
verſity, annually choſen by the Vice-Chancellor and 
heads of colleges. LII. That ſuch examinations be 
held in the Univerſity-Schools, at the appointment of 
the Vice-Chancellor. LIII. That the examiners, by 
two at a time, in rotation, examine fix undergraduates at 
a time, at leaſt, for two hours, or longer if they think fit; 
and that the ſaid examinations be in ſuch order, method, 
and times, as the Vice-Chancellor and Heads ſhall ap- 
point, by a ſtated rule, and that a certificate of appro- 
bation from the examiners, be neceſſary for taking the 
ſaid degree. LIV. That the four lectures of Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Logic, and Metaphyſics, in Oxford, 
be aboliſhed, and the ſalaries ſettled upon the afore- 
ſaid examiners: and the like method to be taken in 
Cambridge. LV. That no perſon be admitted to or- 
ders urder the degree of A. B. at leaſt, except ſuch as 
have ſtudied the like time in foreign Univerſities. 
(34) Life, e. LI. That no plays be acted in the Univerſity, by the 
855 09-237 common actors of plays or interludes. LVII. That 
* Such a ſketch none be ſuffered to put on the Civilian's Gown, till 
was drawn for be has taken the . of A. B. LVIII. That as to 
Cambridge by phyſic, the Univerſity of Cambridge to follow the rule 
Mr W. Whifton, and uſage of Oxford, both for times and exerciſes (34). 
under the title . No doubt can be made of the Dean's good in- 
cademia. Me- tention in theſe articles; but whoever knows any thing 
moirs ofthe Life, of the ſtate and temper of the Univerſities, need not 


Sc. of Mr W. be told that the ſcheme is abſolutely impracticable: 
8 as an argument that proves too much, proves nothing; 
— 1753. ſo a ſcheme that aims at too much, loſeth every thing“. 


[B B] Some errors which have eſcaped him.] The 
Dean begins his hiſtory thus. The ancient empire of 
the Afſyrians, which had governed Aſia for above 
thirteen hundred years, being diſſolved on the death of 
Sardanapalus, &c. This is apparently taken from 
Cteſias, and was then the commonly received opinion. 
But it is oppoſed by Sir Iſaac Newton, who obſerves, 
that Cteſias made the Aſſyrian empire as old as Noah's 
flood, within fixty or ſeventy years, and to continue 
from Belus, and Ninus his feigned ſon, 1360 years. 
Nimrod indeed founded a kingdom at Babylon, and 
perhaps extended it to the Aſſyrians, but this kingdom 
was of ſmall extent, if compared with thoſe that aroſe 
up afterwards, being only within the fruitful plains of 
Chaldes, Chalonitis, and Aſlyria, watered by the Ti- 


(17). 


nation; obſerving, that theſe truſts, if fully diſcovered, (for which he likewiſe propoſed 

would amount to above the value of a million of money. The propoſal had 
fo good an effect, that, in the enſuing Parliament, it was enacted, that all ſuch eſtates be 
forfcited to the public; and accordingly, feveral of them were ſeized as forfeited, and 
applied to the public uſe by commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe (. The ſecond 
part of his Connection, &c. came out in two years after. 
the public with the greateſt approbation, and went through eight editions at London 
beſides two or three at Dublin (ecc) before the end of the year 1720. This hiſtory takes in 
the affairs of Egypt, Aſſyria, and all the other Eaſtern nations as well as of the Jews, and 
likewiſe thoſe of Greece and Rome, as far as was neceſſary tor giving a diſtin view of 
the completion of thoſe prophecies which relate to the times comprehended in it (cad). 
author has alſo ſect in the cleareſt light ſome paſſages of prophane hiftory, which before 
And there appears throughout the whole work 
ſuch an amiable ſpirit of ſincerity and candour, as ſufficiently atones as well for the few 
miſtakes which have eſcaped his diligence [ BB}, as for ſome weakneſſes that were incident 
Several of theſe were taken notice of preſently after the publication 


Both parts were received by 


The 


of 


gris and Euphrates ; and if it had been greater, it 
was but of ſhort continuance, it being the cuſtom in 
thoſe early ages, for every father to divide his territo- 
ries among his ſons: ſo Noah did. After Nimrod, 
we hear no more of an Aſſyrian empire, *till the days 
of Pul.—It appears from Nehemiah, c. ix. v. 32. that 
this empire aroſe, when the Kings of Aſſyria began to 
afflict the inhabitants of Paleſtine, which was in the 
days of Paul. He afflicted Iſrael, conquered the Medes, 
&c. Cteſias knew nothing of this conqueſt, nor ſo 
much as the names of the conquerors, or that there 
was an Aſſyrian empire then ſtanding ; and ſuppoles 
the Aſſyrian empire was at an end two hundred and 
fifty years before it began (14). However it muſt be 
obſerved, in juſtice to the Dean, that this is a point; 
which, as it does not fall within the compaſs of his 
hiſtory, ſo it was none of his buſineſs to examine the 
foundation of it. The following miitake is of a dit- 
ferent nature. In explaining the famous prophecy of 
Daniel's feventy weeks; he ſays, in executing the mi- 
niſtry of the Goſpel, Chriſt made his appearance as 
the Meſſiah, firſt by his forerunner, John the Baptiſt, 
for the ſpace of three years and a half, and after thar 
by himſelf, in his own perſon, for three and a half 
more, and theſe two being put together, make up the 
laſt week of this prophecy, which began exactly at the 
ending of the aboveſaid ſixty-two weeks (15), and 
ſeven weeks. Now, it is fully proved by vir Iſaac 
Newton, that as the preaching of John firſt began in 
the ſummer of the fifteenth year of the reign of Ti- 
berius, ſo the death of Chriſt fell on the Paſſover, 
which was in the twentieth year of the ſame reign 
(16) ; and conſequently, the aforeſaid miniltry of the 
Goſpel, muſt have been compleated in the ſpace of 


five years. 


[CC] Some weakneſſes incident to his nature.) The 
author of Cato's letters remarks, that ſome of the 
Dean's Theological Obſervations, ſeemed to him to 
be not only very ill grounded, but to have a tendency 
to create in readers wrong notions of the Deity ; and 
to encourage them to miſtake the common accidents of 
life, and the common events of nature, for judgments 
of God; and to apply them ſuperſtitiouſly as ſuch 
Inſtances of this kind, it muſt 'be owned, are 
too frequent through this work, to need our pointing 
any of them out. But, among theſe, his remark upon 
the deſtruction of Brennus's army before Delphi, hev- 
ing been cenſured as owing to this weakneſs : that cen- 
ſure has been chaſtized by the preſent Dean of Briſtol *; 
who, notwithſtandiog, at the ſame time, ſeems to have 
charged his brother Dean, a little too haſtily, with 
eſteeming the accident miraculous. 
Dr Prideaux's words: Thus was God pleaſed, in a very 
extraordinary manner, to execute his vengeance vpon 
thoſe ſacrilegious wretches, for the ſake of religion in 
general, how falſe and idolatrous ſoever that particular 
religion was, for which that temple at Delphos was 
erected. Here we ſee the Doctor calls this event an 
extraordinary vengeance of God: but Dr Warburton 


(14) Newton's 
Chronelo;y, p- 
200. 


(13) CorreQhong 
P. I. B. v. p. 
291. 3vo. tcdit. 


(16) Ne ten on 
Dante, &c. 
chaps i. 


(17) Londa 
Journal, Na. 
121, for Nor. 
23, 1721. 


# This was 
wrote in 175 


Theſe are. 


(12) See Jalian: 
if, A Iilc.urie 
Oncerning the 
Firthquake and 
fiery Eruption 
Which deteated 
laat Eraperor's 
Niempt to re- 
duild the Temple 
& Jeruſalem &c, 


(1s) In his let- 
ters to nur 40 
ther, in bis 

* bumeus 


Works, Vol. II. 


c) His Letters 
2 1 
Wo Leo: 

lud. sion. 


naturally flow from reflecting on a life well ſpent. 


—_ 


of each part, by Walter Moyle (eee). And the Dean's anſwer to that ingenious friend 
and kinſman ſufficiently teſtify with what candour he treated ſuch as differed from his 
opinions, and how ready he was to re-examine and correct any thing that was thought 
amiſs [DD]. This hiſtory was the laſt work he finiſhed for the public. He was now 
paſt his ſeventieth year, and found infirmities grew very faſt upon him, which were 
haſtened by what he had ſuffered in being cut for the ſtone, and the ill management of his 
caſe afterwards. About this time he was alſo ſeized with a paralytical ſhaking in his 
left hand, which ſix years after ſeized his right alſo, and at length weakened it to that degree 
that he could no longer hold a pen; and theſe weakneſſes of body much impaired the 
vigour of his mind, which made him think it time to give over his ſtudies, as one unfit for 
any further undertaking : and, therefore, though he had other works in deſign, and for 
ſome of them had materials in a great meaſure in readineſs for the compolure, yet he 
thought beſt to drop them all, as not expecting he ſhould live long enough to finiſh 
whatever he ſhould begin; and if he did finiſh any thing under theſe decays and infirmities, 
it would be liable to great errors; and he did not think it proper either to hazard his own 
character, or affront the public ſo far as to offer any thing of this kind. Wherefore, for 
the remaining part of his life, he was reſolved to ſend nothing more to the preſs, but 
confined himlelt ſolely to the duties of the ſtation to which he was called; and faithfully 
to diſcharge theſe and bear the burden of his infirmities was work enough for him during 
the latter part of his life. For ſome time after the publication of his Connection, &c. 
ſeldom a week paſſed without remarks upon it, which he received in letters from the 
learned in different parts of the kingdom; ſome raiſing difficulties, others deſiring infor- 
mation in regard of {ome difficult paſſages in it. To all theſe he conſtantly returned 
anſwers, and gave the beſt ſatisfaction he could, *till, by his age and other infirmities, he 
became incapable of b-nding his mind to any matter of difficulty. In the ſeventy-fourth 
year of age, finding himſelf no longer able to uſe his books as formerly, and being 
defirous that his collection of Oriental books ſhould not be diſperſed, but kept all together 
in ſome public library ; he permitted his ſon, who had been educated at Clare-hall in 
Cambridge, to make a preſent of them to that ſociety : and, accordingly, they were ſent 
thither and placed in the college-library, to the number of three hundred volumes and 
upwards (fff). About a year before his death he was taken with an illneſs, which ſo far 
reduced him as to confine him wholly to his chamber; and at laſt his infirmities increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, as rendered him incapable of helping himſelf in the common offices of 
life. All this was the effect of the ill conduct he fell under after he was cut for the ſtone. 
The long confinement and the loſs of blood by that means weakened his limbs ſo much, 
that he was never free from paralytical ſhaking and rheumatic pains ; ſo that he gave 
himſelf up to the thoughts of death, expecting it with that chearfulneſs and refignation which 
He expired on Sunday evening the 
iſt of November 1724, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of his age, after an illneſs of about 
ten days, and was buried, according to his own direction, in the cathedral of Norwich, 
on the Wedneſday following (ggg). The writer of his life has drawn a character of him, 
taken, as he ſays, from thoſe who knew him beſt and converſed with him moſt intimately, 
which is as follows. He was tall of ſtature, well built, and naturally of a very ſtrong 
and robuſt conſtitution, which enabled him to purſue his ſtudies with great aſſiduity, 
and enjoyed great vigour both of body and mind, 'till he was ſeized with the ſtone. 
His parts were very good, rather ſolid than lively. His judgment excellent. As a 
writer he is clear, ſtrong, and intelligent, without any pomp of language, or oſtentation of 
eloquence, His converſation was a good deal of the fame kind, learned and inſtructive, 
with a conciſeneſs of expreſſion on many occaſions, which to thoſe who were not well 
accquainted with him, had ſometimes the appearance of ruſticity. In his manner of life, 
he was very regular and temperate, being ſeldom out of his bed after ten at night, and 
generally up at his ſtudies before five in the morning. His manners were ſincere and 
candid, He generally ſpoke his mind with freedom and boldneſs, and was not eaſily 
diverted from purſuing what he though right. In his friendſhips he was conſtant and 
invariable; to his family, was an affectionate huſband, a tender and careful father, and 


greatly 


has, himſelf, in the very book whence this quotation 
is taken, explained the difference betwixt ſuch an ex- 
traordinary providence, and a miraculous interpoſition. 
Speaking of croſſes that happened at the time of the 
fiery eruption at Jeruſalem, when Julian attempted to 
rebuild the Jewiſh temple, he expreſsly maintains that 
the event was not miraculous, and yet that it was by 
the peculiar pleaſure of God, given on that occaſion 
(18). Why are then Dr Prideaux's words conſtrued 
into a charge of confounding theſe two diſtin& diſ- 
penſations, extraordinary and miraculous, in the con- 
duct of God's moral government? Was not Mr Moyle 
ſenſible of the injury of ſuch a conſtruction ; who, 
though he mentions ſeveral miſtakes and weakneſſes 
in the Connection (19); and has likewiſe, more than 
once elſewhere (20) ridiculed the notion of a mi- 
raculous interpoſition, in this very event at Delphi, 


yet he has no where imputed ſuch an opinion to his 
couſin. | 
[DD] How ready to corref# any thing that was 
thought ami ſi.] Beſides the inftance of this, mentioned 
in Mr Moyle's article ; we have here another, with 
reſpeCt to the time of Zoroaſtres, whom he makes in 
his Connection contemporary with Darius Hyſtaſpes(21), 
and rejects the opinion that there was more than ane Zo- 
roaſtres. But in regard to the difficulties which are 
urged by his couſin, againſt that aſſertion, who ſtarted 
a conjecture of two Zoroaſtres's ; he yields to that ſo- 
lation. I am, fays he, rather apt to think with Pliny, 
(Lib. xxx. c. 1.) that there were two Zoroaftres's : 
the elder of which, was the founder of the Magian 
Set; and the other the reformer ; and that this latter 
was the Zerduſht of the Perſians, and lived in the time 
where I have placed him (22). | 
DLE E] Never 
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(cee) See his 
articſe; to 
which let it be 
added, that be 
was one of thoſe 
perſons who, un- 
happily for the 
learned world, 
had no opinion 
of his own wri- 
tags, and there- 
fore, not long 
before he died, 
deftroyed moſt of 
his finiſhed per- 
formances. Life 
of Dean Prideaux, 


p. 144+ 


(FFF) Void. p. 
147. 


(2559 P. 148. 


(21) Dr Warbur- 
ton follows Mr 
Moyle, in diffe- 
ring from our 
author as to the 
age of Zoroaſtres, 
See Divine Lega- 
tion of Moſes, 
Vol. II. 


(22) Dr Pri- 
deaux's third let- 
ter to Mr Moyle, 
and that gentle- 
man's fifth and 
ſixth letter to the 
doctor, in Moyle's 
Poſthumous 


. Works, Vol. II. 
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(Þ5b) P. 145, 
146, 


fa) Prior's Hi- 
flory of his own 
Time, p. 2. 
1740, 2d ei- 
tion, 3 vo. 


(5) Our author 
a! ways acknow- 
ledged this kind- 
neſs wich the 
Memoirs of Mr 
Prior's Life, by 
Humphreys, 
prefixed to the 
third volume of 
his poems in 
1733, P. 1. 
third edition. 


(c) Ibid. p. 2, 3» 


(1) In the Hi- 

tory of his own 
Time, Val. II. 
E. 54.5 


2 , 


* 
* % 


PRIDE AUX. PRIOR. - 


greatly eſteemed by his friends and relations, as he was very ſerviceable to therri on 2 
occaſions. As a clergyman, he was ſtrict and punctual in the performance of all the 
duties of his function himſelf, and carefully exacted the ſame from the inferior clergy and 
canons of his church. In party-matters, ſo far as he was concerned, he always ſhewed 
himſelf firmly attached to the intereſt of the Proteſtant cauſe, and principles of the 
Revolution; but without joining in the violence of parties, or promoting thoſe ſact ions 
and diviſions which prevailed both in Church and State during the greater part of his life, 
His integrity and moderation, which ſhould have recommended him to ſome of the 
higheſt ſtations in the Church, were manifeſtly the occaſion of his being neglected; for 
buſy party-zealots, and men more converſant in the arts of a court were eaſily preferred 
over him, whoſe higheſt and only ambition was carefully to perform what was incumbent 
on him in every ſtation of life, and to acquit himſelf of his duty to his God, his friends, 
and his country. To this we ſhall add, from the ſame writer (5 Y, that during all the 
the time he was Dean, he never had the leaſt difference with the Chapter or any of the 
members of it, which other Deans, his predeceſſors, were hardly ever free from. This 
was owing to the prudence and integrity of his conduct towards them : he always treated 
the Prebendaries with all the reſpect that was due to them, and was as careful of their 
rights as of his own ; never taking upon him to determine any thing of the common right 
and intereſt of the church without the common conſent and advice of the Chapter. In all 
his tranſactions with them, he never hid or concealed any thing from them, but con- 
ſtantly laid all their affairs openly and fairly before them, as having no views or ends of 
his own to ſerve: as this was a method of proceeding which that church had not always 
been uſed to, it ſo far gained him their confidence and eſteem, that they truſted all their 
affairs in his hands, without any reſerve, as having never found themſelves deceived by his 
management [E E]. | | 


[EE] Never found themſelves deceived by bis na- 
nagement] His refiding conſtantly at the cathedral, 
gave him an opportunity of looking after the fabric 
of the church, and ſeeing that it was kept in good 
repair; and this he took care of, as well before, as 
after he was Dean. For while he was Prebendary, 
he was generally Treaſurer ; and to repair the church, 
was one main part of his office. His method was, 


found, he took care to have them repaired by the 
Michaelmas following; unleſs they were ſo great, as 
to exceed what the revenues of the church could bear; 
and then, what could not be done in one year, was 
done in two, And had he not been thus careful, one 
year particularly, and put the ſpire, which is a beau- 
tiful edifice, in thorough good repair ; it would, in all 
probability, have been blown down, by a great ſtorm 


according to the direction of the local ſtatutes, to which happened very ſoon after; and muſt, in falling, 
order the church, every Lach- Day, to be carefully have cruſhed and ruined a great part of the church 
reviewed by able workmen ; and if any decays were (23). P 


PRIOR [MaTTHrew], an eminent Poet, particularly celebrated for the eaſy humour 
and elegant taſte of his writings; was born July 21, 1664, in London, where his father, 
Mr George Prior, citizen and Joyner, lived in good repute (a). And at his death, 
leaving our author very young, committed him to the care of his brother, a Vintner at 
Charing-Croſs, who diſchar 

ſent him to Weſtminſter-ſchool under the care of Dr Buſby. That excellent maſter no 
ſooner furniſhed him with the means of diſplaying his genius, than he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf above his form-fellows. But before he had gone through the ſchool, his uncle 
took him home with a deſign of breeding him to his own buſineſs, and he was accor- 
dingly initiated in that employ. However, he found time ſtill to indulge the bent of 
his inclination to claſſical learning; in which Horace was the author that ſtruck his 
fancy moſt. Theſe qualities in a little time brought him to be taken notice of by ſome 
polite company that uſed his uncle's houſe, among whom was the Earl of Dorſet ; who 
being there one day with ſeveral other gentlemen of rank, the diſcourſe happened to 
turn upon a paſſage in an ode of Horace, and the company being divided in their ſenti- 
ments, one of the gentlemen ſaid, Ind we are not like to agree in our criticiſms; but, if 
T am not miſtaken, there is a young fellow in the houſe who is able to ſet us right ;, and 
naming Matt. Prior, he was immediately ſent for; and being deſired to give his opinion 
of Horace's meaning in the ode under debate, he did it with ſuch an ingenuous modeſty, 
and ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the company, that the Earl of Dorſet, from that 
moment, determined to remove him from the buſineſs of a tavern, into a way of life 
for which he was ſo admirably qualified; and, accordingly, procured him to be ſent to 
St John's college in Cambridge (c), where he very generouſly helped to ſupport him in a 
handſome manner [4], He was admitted in 1682; and proceeding Bachelor of Arts 
in 


ged this truſt with a paternal tenderneſs (), and at a proper 


[4] Helped to ſupport him in a handſome manner.) 
Hence we know how to conſtrue Biſhop Burnet's words, 
upon this part of our author's life. * Prior, ſays he (1), 
* had been taken a boy out of a tavern, by the Eail 
* of Dorſet, who accidentally found him reading Ho- 
race; and he being very generous, gave him an edu- 
cation in literature.” Uncandid repreſentation ! but 
it deſerves a much worſe name than I care to give it, 
when we ſee it done with an expreſs view to render 
him contemptible, as an inſignificant tool of a party. 
It was Mr Prior's fortune to live and act in times when 


Whig and Tory (as he obſerves himſelf) were conti- 
nually tearing one another in pieces; and hence too, 
we ſee how that ſtory firſt took it's riſe, which paſſed 
current, without any ſavings, for many years, that 
Prior was raiſed from the bar of a tavern. Iis to 
this violent party-rage, that we owe the Joſs of almoſt 
all Mr Prior's letters, written while he was in public 
employments. And amongſt the few that have es- 
caped, we find him frequently lamenting, in the moſt 
pathetic terms, the unhappy ſtate of his country on 


that account. In one of theſe, dated April 10, ! _ 


Mr bob for greater affairs than a college 


eye might in this 


a | S 12 
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in 1686, was ſhortly after choſen a Fellow of the college. During his reſidence there, 
he contraſted an intimacy with Charles Montague (4), of Trinity college, in the ſame 
univerſity ; and Mr Dryden having publiſhed, this year, his poem called, The Hind and 
the Panther, our author joined with Mr Montague in writing that humorous piece, 
intituled, The Hind and the Panther tranſverſed to the flory of the country Mouſe and the city 
Mouſe, which was publiſhed in 1687 (e). The following year Mr Prior wrote his Od: 
upon the neceſſary exiſtence of the Deity (), which he performed for an exertiſe at the 
college. He was now become the admiration and delight of Cambridge ; but, however, | 
could not think of ſpending his life in that unactive retreat. Vanity is eſſential to a /e) It is thus 
Poet. No wonder, therefore, that Mr Prior began apparently to think himſelf made g. in bis | 

afforded. He had now ſome friends at Court, and was mi Regi Gulicl- 

reſolved to puſh his fortune. In this diſpoſition he went to London in 1689, and im- nee 
mediately applied to his friend Fleetw Sheppard, Eſqz with an adreſs 


that was greffione Faderas 


ö drawn up in a manner peculiar to himſelf, and irrefiſtibly engaging [BJ. Accordingly, Tow itt 


Lives 
of the Poets, 


val II. 5. 1. Court; and in 1690 their Majeſties appointed him Secretary on the part of the Engliſh 


(3) The Earl of 
Manchefter's 
lea. 


(3) See the Hi- 
ftory of his own 
Time, p. 169, 
o. 2d edit. 
1749, vo. 


(4) Publiſhed in 
tbe third volume 
of his poem. 


%) The Earl of 
Dorſet, 


1690 celebrata 


gentleman, he was introduced, by the Earl of Dorſet, to the S . 


in the congreſs at the Hague (g); the Earls of Pembroke and Portland, together with A — 
Lord Durſiey (afterwards Earl of Berkeley) being Ambaſſadors and Plenipotentiaries [ CJ. gd, and cen 
As this was an almoſt unexampled ſplendid aſſembly, in which too an affair of the laſt cluded in May , 
importance was under conſideration (); it gave Mr Prior an opportunity of exerting all 3 
his talents for buſineſs, and he acquitted himſelf therein ſo much to the ſatisfaction 5 54- 


of 


at the ſollicitation of that 


he thus addreſſes himſelf to the Earl of Mancheſter; Nor patiſh, if they once adopt 
then Ambaſſador at Paris. The ſpurious brats of firollers dropt, 


My Lord, Leave em, when grown up luſty fellows, 


Having written for my maſter, [ have very little to To the wide world, that is, the gallows : 
for myſelf ; except that I am very glad my Lord a 1 
Mandeville (2) is come to town, and hope he will ſtay Ne, ð 288 


with us. I am glad he was born at Paris, for Than if they'd throttled 'em at nurſe. 


he been born here, he would have liked livin My uncle, reſt his ſoul, when living (6), (5) This expreſ- 

among us ſo little, that I queſtion whether he woul Might have contriv'd me ways of thriving ; timate, that bis 
have thought it worth his while to have ſucked (3).— T zien enn uncle had been 

155 He applied to his friend; with ar adareſ; irre- aught me I er _ | dead fome time. 
Fei engaging. )] For which reaſon alone, this piece My vats, or ebbing tide of Rheniſh : 
could not be omited her bat it ha ngk another So when for Hock I drew prickt White-wine, 
indiſpenſible claim to a place in this work ; both, as , ; 8 
it confirms the former account of his education from radar ws A, 205 ge — 
his own mouth, and at the ſame time furniſhes us with Or ſent me with ten pounds to Furni- 
ſome other facts relating to bim. It is an Epiſtle to val's-Inn, to ſome good rogue attorney, 
Fleetwood Sheppard, Eſq; in the following terms (4). Where new by forging deeds, and cheating, 

When crowding folks with ſtrange ill faces, I'd found ſome handſome _ of getting. 

Were making legs, and begging places, All this; you made me quit to follow 

And ſome with patents, ſome with merit, That ſneaking whey-fac'd god Apollo 4 

Tir'd out my good Lord Dorſet's ſpirit, Sent me among a fiddling crew, 

Sneaking, I flood amongſt the crew, Of folks I'd never ſeen nor knew, 0 

Deſiring much to ſpeak with you. Calliope, and God knows who. 

I waited while the clock ſtruck thrice, To add no more invectives to it, 

And footman brought out fifty lies, You ſpoil'd the youth to make a poet. 

'Till patience vex'd, and legs grown weary, In common juſtice, Sir, there's no man, 

I thought it was in vain to tarry; That makes the whore, but keeps the woman; 

But did opine it might be better, Among all honeſt Chriſtian people, 


By penny-poſt to ſend a letter. 

Now if you miſs of this epiſtle, 

I'm baulk'd again, and may go whiſtle. 
My buſineſs, Sir, you'll quickly gueſs, 

Is to defire ſome little Place; 

And fair pretenſions I have for't, 

Much need, and very ſmall deſert: 


Whoe'er breabs limbs, maintains the cripple. 
: The ſum of all I have to ſay, 
Is, that you'd put me in ſome way, 
And your petitioner ſhall pray. | 
There's one thing more I had almoſt ſlipt, 
But that may do as well in poſtſcript ; 
My friend Charles Montague's preferr'd, 


Whene'er I writ to you, I wanted, Nor wou'd I have it long obſerv'd, 
I always begg'd, you always granted. That one mouſe eats (7), while t'other's ftary'd. 
Now, as you took me up, when little, 
Gave me my learning, and my vittle, [C] Secretary to the Congreſs at the Hague, &fc.] 
, . This was a very honourable entrance for a perſon 
Aſc'd for me, from my Lord (5), things fitting, ws * CE TE 
Kind as I'd been of your begetting ; N 222 2 


ment: but it has been much diminiſhed by the cun- 
ning mi tation of one of our hiſtorians ($) ; 
who tells us, that he was made Secretary to the Earl 
of Berkeley, Plenipotentiary from King William and 


Confirm what formerly you've given, 
Nor leave me now at fix and ſevens, 
As Sunderland has done Mun Stephens. 
No family that takes a whelp, 
When firfl he laps, and ſcarce can yelp, 
Neglects, or turns him out of gate, 


When he's to dog's eſtate ; 
VOI. V. Ne 287. 
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title in his ap- 
pointment to the 


to the Embaſſy 
at the Peace of 
p · 25, 


(#) Ibid. and 
the inſcription on 


his monument. baſſy to France, in which 


() bid. and 


whe Ie 
A where but in his own houſe (1), 


Kc. p. 178. 


as Lord Durſley. Such low tricks as theſe, how well 
ſoever they may be calculated for the bulk of readers, 
cannot impoſe upon any intelligent perſon at home: and 
I don't know that Mr Oldmixon's hiſtory has ever ſuf- 
fered tranſportation ;; but, if that ſhould have hap- 
pened, I believe it will ſcarce fall into the hands of 
any reader of conſequence, who is not well acquainted 

_ with the followicg lines, and will readily make proper 
application, 


That tho' amongſt ourſelves, with too much heat, 
We ſometimes wrangle, when we ſhould debate ; 
(A conſequential ill, which freedom draws, 

A bad effect, but from a noble cauſe) 

We can with univerſal zeal advance, 

To curb the faithleſs arrogance of France (10). 


(10) Prior's Let- 
ter to Mr Boi- 
leau, occaſioned 
by the victory at 
Blenheim, 1704, 
printed in the firſt 
volume of cur 
author's Poetical 
Works, 


It is not improbable that Mr Prior's ſtay in Holland, 
after the concluſion of the Congreſs, might by this 
juſt-mentioned hiſtorian, be haſtily laid hold of, as a 
proper baſis for his aſſertion. ' he following letter of 
our author, being, though without the date of the 
year, it ſeems wrote at that time, which we ſhall give 
at length, ſince it is the only ſpecimen left of his 
Latin epiſtolary ſtile, 


Carolo de Berkeley diletto Domino ſuo, Matthæus 
Prior, Sm. Pm, Dr, 


Literas tuas, mi Chariſſime, forori tux dileciſimæ 
ſcriptas accepimus, atque perlegimus, quando nihil ſe- 
creti iis ineſſe credibile efſet. Domeſticæ noſiræ res quo- 
modo ſe habeant, brevi accipias. Mater tua hic eſt; 
fraterculum pulcherrimum & tui fimillimum ex Anglia 
ibi tranſportavit. Soror tua natu maxima cum amita 
* Lacy Theo- Nelſon * Angliam profedta eft ad recuperandam ſanjta- 
Phila 2 of fem, qua mala profetto in Hollandia uſa eſt. Jam vero 
— — ſubiraſei tibi debes, nec injuria, quia epiſtolas nobis nec 
afterwards mar- Latinè nec Gallice ſcriptas mandare cures. Incumbas 
ried to Mr Rob. fudiis oro, & fac, ut videamus progreſſus, quos te, octode- 
— wan as in jam menſes audientem preceptores optimos, feciſſe in 
22 aaa utraque lingua oportet : Hoc pater tuus, hoc tnum poſtu- 
houſe at the. lat officium. Quod ad me attinet, ea ſolummodo conditio- 
ein Dem- ne parentes tuos optimos exorandos conabor, qua nos revi- 
ber 5 3 : ſes brevi ; hoc quoque ibi ſeriptum, Frater tuus credat. 
— ar 9g Praceptores tuos amicos meos optimas mea nomine ſaluta. 

Fac me ames. Te æternum amabo. Vale. 


See Nelſon's ar- 
pat Hage comitum priaje nonas Septembris. 


ticle. 
4 was probably about this time of vacation from bufi- 
| neſs, that our author became an inamorato, and made 
(17) Afterwards his addreſſes, as tis ſaid, to the celebrated Mrs Eli- 
ky egy” zabeth Singer (11). If fo, it helps to explaia the 
her Life, prefixed full meaning, eſpecially in the coneluding lines, of this 
to her Miſcelia- anſwer, to that lady's Paſtoral on Love and Friend- 
- neous Works, p. ſhip ; which is followed by a copy of verſes to the 
ings _ 9» ſame lady, though not named. ; 8 
[dg] To the honour of his country} Hardly was 
there a campaign in King William's wars, wherein our 
author did not draw his pen in this cauſe. To paſs 
over his poem on feeing the Duke of Ormond's picture, 
at Sir Godfrey Kneller's, where he deſcribes that Ge- 


(D] He compoſed ſeveral ſmall pieces of paetry.) It 


P R I O: R: 


of his royal maſter, that, in the reſolution to keep him near his perſon, he appointed him 
(0, He bears this a Gentleman of his Bedchamber (i). This ſituation giving him leiſure to indulge his 
genius in the company of his muſe, he compoſed ſeveral ſmall pieces of poetry [D] ; and 
poſt of Secretary gladly embraced every occaſion that the events of the war offered, of making his poetical 
talents ſerviceable to the honour of his country [E]. 
towards ſettling a peace in 1696; he was again employed in the poſt of Secretary to the 
Engliſh negociations at the treaty of Ryſwick in 1697 having been nominated the ſame 
year Principal Secretary of State in Ireland (&). 


Upon the firſt reſolution moved 


In 1698 he went Secretary to the Em- 


poſt he continued during the ſucceſſive Embaſſies of the two 
Earls of Portland and Jerſey. Our Genius had not been long in France, when one of 
the officers of the French king's houſhold ſhewing him the royal apartments and curioſities 
of Verſailles, pointed in a particular manner to the victories of Lewis XIV, painted by 
Le Brun; and aſking, whether King William's actions were to be ſeen alſo in his palace 
No, Sir, anſwered the Engliſh Secretary, the monuments of my maſter*s actions are to be ſeen 
He did not leave Paris 'till fome time after the 
ory of England, arrival of the third Ambaſſador there from England, the Earl of Mancheſter, to whom he 
was of ſingular ſervice{F]. For tho? the powers of his royal commiſſion were now ſuper- 


ſeded, 


neral's glorious behaviour at the unfortunate battle of 
Landen, in 1692, his Hymn to the Sun, on New. Year's 
day, 1694, and his ode to the King, after the Queen's 
death, in 1695 ; his muſe had a much more agreeable 
opportunity the ſame year, of diſplaying her exquiſite 
humour upon the re taking of Namur. The French 
King had taken that town in the campaign of 1692, 
in fight of the army of the allies, who were unable to 
raiſe the ſiege ; this was extolled by the flatterers of 


that Prince, as a moſt inimitable action; and the cele- 


brated Boileau, who always mixed the praiſes of his 
malter with ſome ſtrokes of ſatire on his contempo- 
rary writers, had compoſed an Ode on this occaſion, 
in imitation of Pindar, wherein he aſſerted the cha- 
racter of that Ancient, againſt the reflections of Per- 
rault, at the ſame time that he exalted his Heroe above 
all thoſe of Greece. Mr Prior took this occaſion of 
turning the Frenchman's darling ridicule, both on him- 
ſelf and his maſter, by burleſquing his boaſted ode, 
in an Engliſh Ballad, and printing it, together with the 
French ode. In a word, he convinced all polite readers, 
who are generally of no party in matters of wit, that 
the Englith Horace was as much a more agreeable wri- 
ter, than the French Pindar, as he had made Litre 
Will the ſcourge of France, a more amiable Heroe 
than the Divine Lewis le Grand. The next year, 
1696, upon his Majeſty's arrival in Holland, after the 
diſcovery of the Conſpiracy ; Mr Prior preſented him 
(12) with a beautiful copy of verſes, addreſſed to the 
Guardian Angels of Mankind, The apoſtrophe to 
the French King, who is by many ſuppoſed to be privy 
to the intended aſſaſſination, contains a ſentiment that 
is truly Britiſh, 


O Lewis! from this great example know, 

To te at once a Heroe and a Foe ; 

By ſounding trumpets hear, and rattling drums, 
When William in the open vengeance comes. 
And fee the ſoldier plead the monarch's right, 
Heading his troops, and foremoſt in the fight : 
Hence then cloſe ambuſh, and perfidious war, 
Down to your native ſeats of night repair. 


[F] Of fingular ſervice to the Earl of Mancheſter. ] 
That Lord in a letter to the. Earl of Jerſey, from 
Paris, Auguſt 8. 1699, N. S. writes thus: I can ac- 
* quaint your Lordſhip that I arrived here the fifth, 
and the next day I ſent a compliment to Mr Saintot 
(13), who immediately waited on me, and gave me 
to underſtand, that Monſieur de Torcy was expected 
in town: Mr Prior writ to him, and he appginted 
the afternoon to ſee me. Your Lordſhip knows the 
uſual ceremonies on ſuch occaſions. He ſeemed ex- 
tremely civil; and let me know, the King did not 
return to Verſailles 'till Thurſday next, and that then 
I ſhould have an audience of him.—TI am obliged to 
your Lord(hip for letting me have your houſe, which 
I like extremely ; though 'my equipage not being 
come from Rouen, puts me under ſome difficulties ; 
but, with the help of Mr Prior, all things are made 
eaſy. He has delivered your Lordſhip's letter to 
Monſieur de Torcy ; and he took notice to me, how 
well Mr Prior has behaved himſelf during his ſtay 

© here (14). 
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(12) He attended 
bis Majeſly as 
Gentleman of his 
Bedchamber. 


(13) Maſter of 
the Ceremonies 


* 


4 erſey 4 cated 


14) The Hiſt. 
of Mr Pei ”'s 
cnn Tin * P» 
10% 1-% 


(15) Thid. p- 
11% 114» 


16) Ibid. p. 130. 


(17) See the pro- 
eue of Paulo 


(13) Mr Macky, 
in his Memirs of 
the Engliſh ar. d 
$:1tch Nobility, 
drawn vp at the 
reque!t of the 
Prince's Sophia, 
and publiſhed by 
his ſon in 8 vo. 


1733. 


* 


Dn hl Monarch, that he was ſtill particularly powerful in that Court. About the middle of 


Auguſt 1699 (m) he went thence to King William at Loo in Holland; wh: nce, after a 
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(o) In a letter to 
the Eati of Man- 
cheſter, dated at 


immediately took poſſeſſion of the Under- Secretary's ſeat in the office of the Earl of h Harde, OR. 


Jerſey [ G]. 


But he had not been many days in this new employment before he was 


ordered back to Paris to aſſiſt the Ambaſſador, with his intereſt in that King, upon the 


affair of the Partition- Treaty [7]. He diſpatched this buſineſs to the intire ſatisfaction 
of both the Sovereigns, and returned to London with the quickneſs of a courier (o). This 


ſame year, in Chriſtmas holidays, he printed his celebrated poem, called, Carmen Secu- 


lare(T]. In the midſt of theſe concerns for the public welfare, an opportunity was given 


* 


here (14) La another letter to the ſame Earl, dated * to be left here; which, for ſome time, gave him great 


Sept. 9 following, he lets his Lordſhip know, * he 
had received his letter of the twenty fourth paſt, 
* with the incloſed papers, relating to the Engliſh 

goods ſeized by Dubart, on board ſome Dantzick ſhips ; 
and ſays, that he would preſent another memorial 
about that affair, if your Lordſhip pleaſed ; though 
cannot, ſays he, expect any good effect from it, 
becauſe they gave a poſitive denial to Mr Prior (15), 
[G] Under Secretary to the Earl of Ferſey.] *Tis 
not improbable that he went home in company of the 
Earl of Jerſey, who returned about this time from 
Holland, whither he had been ſent for by the King, 
in order to ſign the firſt Partition- !'reaty (16). Mr 
Prior was always ſtrongly attached to this Lord, of 
whoſe integrity and ability he ſeems to have had a very 
high opinion; and he has paid him a compliment 
upon his fine taſte {17). Yet a certain author (18) de- 
clares, that the Earl of Jerſey went through all the 
« great offices of the kingdom, with a very ordinary 
* underſtanding ; was employed by one of the greateſt 
Kings that ever was, in affairs of the greateſt conſe- 
* quence ; and yet was a man of a weak capacity.” 
But the reader will know how to conſtrue this, when 
he ſees the ſame author aſſerting that Mr Pgor was an 
entire creature of this Lord, whom he ſupported by 
his advice. 

[H] Upon a particular occafion ) We have a ſhort 
letter from Lord Jerfey, which gives ſome idea of the 


meſſage he was ſent on, and ſkews the great credit ke 
was in with the then Miniſtry. 


To the Earl of Mancheſter. 
Whitehall, October 23. 1699, O. S. 


My Lord, 

* I have reccived your Lordſhip's letter of the 
„twenty eighth of October [N. 8 J. Before you re- 
© ceive this, Mr Prior will be with you. It is his Ma- 
« jeſty's defire that you diſcourſe the buſineſs of the 
* Partition-Treaty with Mr Prior, who has already 
* knowledge of it; and, according to the account 
your Lordſhip gives next of it, you ſhall receive his 
* Majeſty's fut ther directions. What elſe your letters 
contain, I mult beg leave to put off the anſwering it 
to another time. 


© I am, &c. 


«JERSEY. 


Mr Prior being arrived, Lord Mancheſter gave an 


account of it in a letter, dated November 6. 1699, 
N. S. which begins thus : 


My Lord, 
* Mr Prior inform'd your Lordſhip by Wedneſday's 
«* poſt, of his arrival here. He having explained to 
me the ſubje&t upon which he was ſeut, I wrote to 
* Monfieur de Torcy, in order to procure an audi- 
* ence.'—In another letter, he writes thus : 


To Charles Montague, Eſq; 


I. 
* Mr Prior's coming here, and the private audience 
* I had of the King, the day of my entry, occaſion'd 
much diſcourſe, and did me ſervice with the Mi- 
* nifters: for now they ſee the King does not rely on 
* Monſieur de Tallard.—King James, upon Mr Prior's 
* coming hither, believed I was to be recalled, and he 


him, 


* fatisfation.*” Mr Prior returned to London, on the 
eigh:eenth of November, 1699, with an account of 
this audience; and carried a letter from my Lord 
Mancheſter, dated the day before : wherein he tells 
his Lordſlvp, that he did not trouble him with an ac- 
count of what had been done, in obedience to his Ma- 
jety's command, fince Mr Prior, ſays he, is inform'd 
of all proceedings, and what paſſed in my private au- 
dience (19). I ſhall always diſcharge his Majeſty's 
orders, with all the ſecrecy and care imaginable. I am 
apt io think this occaſion will make Monſieur de Tal- 
lard (20) take care how he behaves himſelf, for he was 
not very eaſy when he found Mr Prior was come, and 
that I was to have a private audience Preſently after 


Mr Frior's return, he wrote the following letter to 
Lord Mancheſter. 


London, November 


My Lord, 

* I arrived here on Friday night, and every body 
confeſſes that only Roger (21) is fitter than I to be ſent 
expreſs. On Saturday inorning my Lord Jerſey car- 
ried me to the King. I firſt read to his Majeſty, 
what your Lordſhip {aid to the King of France, and 
what the King anſwered thereupon ; and then [ ex- 
plained to his Majeſty the whole that had paſſed du- 
ring my being in France. His Mjeſty is ſatisfied 
with every ſtep your Excellency has made; and, in 
one word, we did as we ought to do. His M jetty 
aſked me a great many queſtions about your Eatry. 
You will eatily believe I was glad, on that occaſion, 
to do you jaſtice His M jcity aſked me about the 
rank hien Monſieur de Torcy's coach had; 
and in al! this affair, I can aſſure your Excellency, 
he is very well ſatisfied. Fhave ſeen, as well Charles, 
as James Erby, and Chriſtopher Montague. I have 
been aſked ten thouſind queitions, and gave them the 
news of my Lord Mandeville's being to arrive at 
Paris within theſe ſix months; for which, we wiſh 
all very heartily. I contracted a cold in the voyage, 
and wiſely increaſed it by running about theſe two 
days, and have been blooded, and keep my cham- 
ber to day, which is the reaſon of my uſing another 
hand ; I hope your Excellency will excuſe it. The 
King dined to day with my Lord Rocheſter, at his 
houſe near Richmond; and my Lord Jerley is gone 
to dine with him. Whig and Tory, are, as of old, 
implacable. Dr D'avenant is coming out with an- 
other book, in which he attacks the Grants; and is, 
as I am told, very ſcurrilous againſt my Lord Chan- 
cellor, and our dear friend Charles (22). This, I 
think, is all the news I have known ſince my arrival. 
I have only to add my great thanks to your Ex- 
cellency, for your hoſpitality and kindneſs to me in 
France; and wiſh you ſucceſs in every thing there, 
with all poſſible zeal and fincerity. 


21, 1699. 


© I am, &c. 
M. PRIOR (az). 


[7] His Carmen Seculare] The following letter 
(24), writ to the Earl of Mancheſter, Dec. 17. 1699. 
O. S. furniſhes us with ſome of the motives which gave 
occaſion to this poem. —* You ſee by the news what 
* was done in both houſes yeſterday. In the upper 
* houſe the Biſhop of St David's (25) buſineſs was 
* thrown out ; and, ia the other houſe, proceedings 
in relation to Kidd's matter, came to nothing. 80 

| « 


15, he writes— 
« We expett the 
King here to 
morrow, and 
Saturday follows 
ing ve ſhall be 
wiſhing the wind 
fair [ for Eng- 
land . ] bid. P · 
1 17. 


(1g) Which may 
be ſeen in Cole's 
Memoirs. 


(25) He had 
b-en ſent by the 
Fr-nch King to 
fen the firſt Par- 
tition-Treaty, 
which being hin- 
derea by the delay 
of the Dutch, 
Lewis ſuſpected 
King William to 
be at the bottom 
of it, and com- 
plained ro him, 
which brought 
this joumey on 
Mr Prior. 


(21) A ſervant 
of his, uſually 
employed on 

thoſe oecaſions. 


(22) Afterwards 
Lord Halifax. 
He had a large 
ſhare in theſe 
Grants, See his 
artiele. 


(23) See Hiſtory 
of his own Time, 


P+ 125 to 139» 


(24) In the Hi- 
ftory of his own 
Time, p. 142, 
143, 144+ 


(25) Dr Watſon, 
who was accuſed 
of Simony, and 
afterwards deptĩ · 
ved for it. 
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(Pp) See the Re- 
giſter of the Uni- 


7) On Midfum- 
mer- day. Idid, 
P. 1 7s, 


(r) There was leſs 
pains and more 
gains u it than 
ia the former, 


(46) Iatitled, 
Aa Eſſay upon 
Grants and Re- 
ſamptions, 8 vo. 


(27) In a book 
intitled, Memoirs 
of Secret Service, 
by Matthew 
Smith of the In- 
ner Temple, $vo. 
1699. 


(28) This piece 
of waggery con- 
veys 2 pleaſant 
hint to Lord 
Manchefter t6 
ſend him ſome 
veniſon, as be 
had done before 
this time. Set 
(29) In his Cha- 
* c. ubi 


ſupra, p. 64+ 


(30) In his Hi- 
flory of his own 
Time, p · 163, 

169. 


700, of teſtifying his dutiful regard for the reputation of the uni- 


him, in the year 1 


verſity {XK}, which he fulfilled with all imaginable alacrity; and that learned body, the 


ſame year, with equal 


gladneſs, executed the King's mandamus, in conferring upon him 


the degree of Maſter of Arts (p). The Earl of Jerſey accepting the poſt of Lotd-Cham- 


berlain this year, our Under- 


Secretary's place became void (q) ; but it was not long before 


he obtained another the ſame year, which was more agreeable to his humour (r) ; for (0 Ol 
upon Mr Locke's reſigning his ſcat at the Board of Trade on account of his ill ſtate of 


health, Mr Prior was appointed to ſucceed him () ; and was elected a repreſentative for the Hitery af 
Eaſt-Grinſtead, in Suſſex [L], in the new Parliament which met on the 6th of Feb. 


* that we gained two triumphs that day. Ob | fic 
* emnia! The Commons addreſs you will obſerve to 
* be ſomewhat high: but the moderation and wiſdom 
© of the King's anſwer, is thought even by his enemies, 
* inimitable. D' Avenant has printed his book (26) 
* againſt ” which I take to be a ſcandalous libel 
* againſt Government: I'll ſend it you when we 
* employ a meſſenger ; for I think it would coſt you 
too dear, if it came by the poſt. Smith (27), who 
was a ſort of diſcoverer of the Plot, and printed a 
book laſt year, reflecting upon the Duke of Shrewſ- 
bury, has printed another now to the ſame tune. 
* O Tempora! O mores! Every man ſays, and writes 
* what he will. Next week I intend to come out my- 
« ſelf, with a Panegyric upon the King. 


I am ever, 
* my Lord, 
* with all imaginable reſpect, &c. 
M. PRIOR” 


p. S. I don't write to Stanyan, for he has not a Park 
nor a Doe (28) in the world! I mean a Doe fit for 
a Paſty.— ; 


With re to the two authors mentioned in this 
letter, Mr Macky (29) has the following remarkable 
graph, in the character of Lord Peterborough. 
— Sir John Fenwick his life, if he would 
accuſe the Duke of Shrewſbury, and the Lord Orford, 
to have a defign to bring in King James ; and his 
writing a book, by the aſſiſtance of Dr D'avenant, and 
putting one Smith's name to it, againſt that Duke, 
loſt him, with all honeſt men; the houſe of Commons 
having voted the one, a ſcurrilous defign to make a 
difference between the King and his friends; and 
the houſe of Peers, having ordered the ſecond to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 

Mr Dibben, whoſe Latin tranſlation of this Ode is 
confeſſed by our author fo be equal to the original, was 
then of Trinity College in 28 and after- 
wards — 4 to Dr Robinſon the Biſhop of London, 
and attended his Lordſhip at the Treaty of Utrecht; 
he was likewiſe Rector of Fontnel, in the county of 
Dorſet; and related to Mr Prior. 

[X] His dutiful regard to the Univerſity.] In a 
letter (30), dated April 1. 1700, O. S. he writes to 
Lord Manchefter thus. * For above theſe two months 
* paſt, I have not had an opportunity of ſending over 
© a Horace, which we printed at Cambridge; and 
* which my Lord Duke of Somerſet, our Chancellor, 
b 2 to the King of France's Library ; with a 
letter, which his Grace writes on that ſubject, to the 
* Abbe de Louvois. But I have at laſt ſent them by 
* 2 footman who quitted my ſervice. The book and 
© letter will be, or are already, delivered to Mr Sta- 
* nyan, and the favour we beg of your Excellency, 
is, that you would honour this book with a word, 
by which the Court of France, and particularly the 
Archbiſhop of Rheims, and Abbe de Louvois, may 
take notice, that the Univerſity of Cambridge would 
eſtabliſh a fair correſpondence with the learned on 
your fide. By next poſt, I ſhall write ſomething to 
the Soubibliothecaire Monfieur Clermont, concerning 
the Greek cyphers we would buy of them: in this 
I muſt likewiſe defire your Lordſhip's good offices ; 
* ſince, without your appearing to be concerned in it, 
* we ſhall hardly make our matters bear as we defire. 
* Monſieur Fuebergen came on Friday; I have not 
yet ſeen him. | 

* I am, 4e. 


M. PRIOR. 


1700-1, 
wher 


In another letter (431) of April eighteenth, he repeats 
this requeſt ; and ſays, © I have written to Mr Cler- 
mont what the Univerſity deſires, as to the pro- 
* curing us ſome Greek types. If your Excellency 
ou ag ter of gt ob cy ee rh 
me, I will anſwer bills: I ſhould be glad they 
could be got ready ſoon, I ſhould not dare to 
trouble your Excellency, but that your protection to 
the Univerſity is abſolutely neceſſary on this occa- 
* fion.'——In anſwer to this, my Lord Mancheſter 
writes from Paris, May 5. 


6 8 1 R, 

* The Court being at Marley, Monfieur de Torey 
* will not be in town till to-morrow : ſo I muſt make 
* my excuſe to my Lord Jerſey by you, for my not 
writing. My wife lays all the fault on you, that we 
* have not heard if we may give the little one the 
* King's name; and I dare not venture, without know- 
* ing that poſitively. So that at preſent you are a 
little out of favour; and will be ſo, unleſs we hear 
© by the next letters. c 

* I ſhall do all I can to ſerve the Univerſity, and 
* ſhall take care aboat the Horace when I have it. 
* MrStanyan will acquaint you how that matter ſtands, 
and how this book is ſeized at Diepe. I have nor 
* ſeen the Archbiſhop of Rheims for ſome time, and 
© I believe he is gone to his dioceſe. 

* Several of the great men here will dine with me 
© to-morrow ; and among them, the Mareſchal de Vil- 
1 inly aſk after you, as he often 
does. 

[L] Choſen Repreſentative for Eafl-Grinflead.) By 
the concluſion of the following letter; we find, that 
he had ſome thoughts of putting up for Cambridge 
Univerſity : Notwithſtanding it's length, the reader we 
believe will ſee no part of it could be omitted. 


To the Earl of Mancheſter. Dec. 10. 1700. O. 8. 


© I am indebted to my good Lord Mancheſter, for 
two or three letters ; and it would be unreaſonable, 
if I did not take the opportunity of Mr Chetwynd's 
return, to tell your Lordſhip what I know of the 
ſtate of things here. That we ſhall have a new Par- 
liament, is, I think, certain; at leaſt, as far as I 
can ſee into the matter. What ſort of Parliament 
it may prove, I cannot any ways foreſee ; but 
ſure there never was ſo much work as at t. 
in ſecuring parties, and bribing elections. Whig 
and Tory are railing on both ſides, ſo violent, 
that the Government may eaſily be overturned by 
the madneſs of either faction. We take it to be 
our play, to do nothing 22 common Senſe, or 
common Law ; and to be for thoſe who will — 
the Crown, rather than oblige either Party: and, in 
order to this, men are preferred, who are looked 
upon to be honeſt and moderate. In this number 
(whether with reaſon or not, time muſt decide) we 
comprehend our Lord-Keeper (32), and our new Se- 
cretary (33). Lord Rocheker, and Lord Godolphin, 
are in the Cabinet - Council: the latter, is at the head 
of the Treaſury ; the former, we take it for granted, 
is to go Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; though it be 
yet a ſecret. The two companies 1 are to be brought 
* to an agreement (if ble); and Mr Montague's 
* being made a Peer 4x we take it for granted, may 
contribute to this union; ſince being in the houſe of 
© Commons, he would make an il! figure, if he either 
« declined to ſupport the new, or ſhould find too great 
an oppoſition in his endeavouring ſo to do. As to 
* the great Affair (35), I preſume the King will wholl 

« defer it to the Parliament, and act conjointly wi 

their conſent; which I take to be the only method. 
All that I can ſay more on this head, is, that I take 
6 ee 


Hiſtory, as he. 
fore, b. 210, and 


or's own 


Time, g. 1:4, 


(31) wa. 
173, 174. 4 


2) Sir Nathan 
(33) Sir Charles 
Hedges. 
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The Spa- 
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univerfity in ſe- 
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that gentleman 3 


(37) Hiſtory of 
Prior's oon 
Time, p. 18 t, 
182, 183, 184. 


(33) P. 223. 


d Matthew, 
who knew the 
hole intrigue, 
Nebler much ap- 
d that my- 
Me league. 
Converſation, a 
Ta'e, in Vol. Il, 
of Prior's Miſe 
tellanies, 


Treaty [M]. 


'P:' RI -O7K.” 


where he voted for impeaching the ſeveral Lords, charged with adviſing the Partition- 


Upon Queen Anne's Acceſſion to the Throne, a war breaking out again 


with France, our author, conſtantly zealous in his country's cauſe, exerted again his 
poetical talents in her honoar ; firſt, in that inimitable Lerter of his to Monfieur Boileau 
Deſpreaux, occaſioned by the Viflory at Blenheim in 1704 [N]; and again, in his Ode, 
bumbly inſcribed to the Queen, on the glorious ſucceſs of ber Majeſty's arms in 1706 [OJ]. But 

| ag 


* by the French, at a time when every body was 
6 3 agaiaſt the Court, though with reaſon, (God 
* knows) about the Treaty (36). Count Tallard 
* makes a fooliſh figure here: I don't know, as 'yet, 
« what he ſays to the King on this occafion ; but 
* every body obſerves his Excellency, to be very me- 
* lancholy and deſponding ; and one may judge, he 
0 NH to his own particular, con- 
* cerning the part he has been made to act; however, 
* his country in general may approve their Monarch's 
breach of Truth and Treaty. 

* This, I think, is the preſent figure of our affairs; 
* which, I am glad to write to ſo good a friend as my 
Lord Mancbefter ; though, to moſt of the world 
* here, I am of opinion, that to ſay leaſt, is to do 
* beſt. Your friend, my Lord Jerſey, grows very 
* much a Miniſter ; and is in a fair way of being 
very great. As to my own affairs, I have a great 
many friends who would ſet me up at Cambridge; 
I know I ſhall find great oppoſition from Mr Ham- 
* mond's + party there, and t trouble, in caſe I 
* ſhould throw him out from thoſe, men, who will ne- 


ver be ſatisfied, let me act as I will, or can. If in his campaigns ; but, unkindly, took places in fact, 


« 

* your Lordſhip thinks it convenient, I know you 
* will not refuſe me your letter to the Univerſity. 
My Lord Sandwich is gone to Hinchinbrook, I hear, 
in order to ſet up Mr Charles Boyle, againſt Mr 
« Wortley Montague, at Huntingdon. Five la Guerre, 
« whoſoever is 
« 


oſen, or on what fide ſoever things 
turn, 


I am moſt truly, &c. 
*M. PRIOR. 
* P. S. Though I am no longer in a Secretary's-Of- 


* fice, Veniſon would not poiſon a Commiſſioner of 


Commerce. Does are now in ſeaſon ; which it 
may be uſeful to inform Mr Woollaſton of, when 
next your Lordſhip writes to him (37). 


LM] Veted for impeaching the ſeveral Lords, &&fc.] 
This we are informed of, ia the Hiſtory of his own 
Times (38), with this remark, by Mr Prior, upon thoſe 
impeachments. It ſeems to have been agreed, ſays 
he, both by the Lords and Commons, in this diſpute, 
that the Partition-Treaty was of pernicious conſe- 
quence ; and that the tranſacting it in private, without 
communicating it to the Council, was a high miſde- 
meanour in thoſe that adviſed and tranſacted it. But 
Whether the Commons ſuſpected, that the Lords, who 
were generally in the intereſt of the old Miniſtry, 
would not pais any cenſure on the impeached Lords, 
or for what other reaſon, is uncertain, the Com- 
mons ſeem to have” been a little dilatory in their pro- 
ceedings, and might defign the Lords ſhould have 
lain under an impeachment, during the receſs of the 
Parliament. There might poſſibly be ſomething of 
party alſo in the caſe: the impeached Lords, were the 
chiefs of the Whigs; and had long reign'd at Court 
without controul ; and the Tories, who ſucceeded 
them, had a view, perhaps, of preventing their re- 
turning to their poſts, as well as of bringing them to 
juſtice for negotiating the Partition-Treaty, and for 
the other miſdemeanours, mentioned in the Articles. 
There are few proſecutions of this kind, but there is 
a great deal of private picque, intereſt, and reſent- 
ment, mixed with views of the public good.” Tis evi- 
dent, Mr Prior never 5 the Partition - Treaty, 
notwithſtanding the obedience he thought himſelf in- 
diſpenſibly obliged to pay to his Sovereign's warrants, 
in carrying on the negotiations relating to it ; and 
Lord Jerſey obſerved the ſame rule. 

LN] Letter to Boileau, on the Victory at Blenheim.) 
The French Poet in his eighth Epiſtle, which begins, 


Grand Roi ceſſe de waincre, ou je ceſſe & ecrire. 
VOL. v. No. CcLXXXVIII. 


had informed his Sovereign of the great difficul- 
ties he lay under, to deſcribe his numerous and won- 
derful conqueſts. Sometimes, ſays he, in the ardour 

my zeal, I endeavour to meaſure out the ſyllables of an 
Ode; at others, I boldly form the plan of a ſublime 
LEneid. Thus, continually flattered by a pleafing mad- 
neſs, I perceive my genius daily to decreaſe ; and that 
my ver ſes without ſpirit or beauty diſhonour my pen, and 
do no honour to You. He then humbly informs his 
Majeſty, that it would be but reaſonable to give him 
breath for one year, at leaſt, that his muſe might re- 
cover her vigour ; and atone for the opportunities ſhe 
had loſt. To this flattery, Prior directs the beginning 


of his Epiſtle in theſe lines. 
Some Dzmon envying France, miſled the fight, 
And Mars miſtook, though Louis order'd right. 


The verſes that follow, are an inimitable piece of 
raillery, on the Frenchman's fourth Epiſtle: in which 
he complains, that the King did not conſider his Poet 


which could not poſſibly be taken in rhyme. 


When thy young muſe invok'd the tuneful Nine, 

To ſay how Louis did not paſs the Rhine, 

What work had we with Wageninghen, Arnheim, 

Places that could not be reduc'd to rhyme ? 

And though the Poet made his laſt efforts ; 

Warts, who could mention in heroicks, Warts ? 

But, tell me, ha'ſt thou reaſon to complain, 

At the rough triumphs of the laſt campaign ? 

The Danube reſcu'd, and the Empire ſav d; 

Say, is the majeſty of verſe retriev d? 

And would it prejudice thy ſofter vein, 

To fing the Princes, Louis, and Eugene ? 

Is it too hard, in happy verſe to place, 

The Vans and Vanders, of the Rhine and Maes ? 

Her warriors Anna ſends, from Tweed and Thames, 

That France may fall by more harmonious names. 

Can'ft thou not Hamilton, or Lumley bear? 

Wou'd Ingoldſby or Palmes, offend thine ear ? 

And is there not a ſound in Marlborough's — | 

Which thou, and all thy brethren ought to claim, 

Sacred to verſe, and ſure of endleſs fame ? U 

This Epiſtle is executed throughout, in the ſame 
inimitable humour and ſpirit. The happy thought 
of confronting his theme with that of his adverſary, on 


the ſame page, gives it a perfect figure of the battle, 
and victory, which it celebrates. 


Nor ever ſhall Britannia's ſons refuſe, 
To anſwer to thy Maſter, or thy Muſe. 


And it muſt be obſerved, theſe poetical arms, were 
taken ap as volunteer in his country's honour ; whereas 
Mr Addiſon was hired. 

[O] Od in 1706.) The editor of Mr Prior's 
Hiſtory of his own Time, &c. thinks it may be aſcribed 
to this piece, (which is written in Spencer's ſtile) that 
we have ſince had ſo many imitations of our ancient 
Poets. * For, ſays he, I do not remember that any 
of our moderns wrote in this way, before Mr Prior ; 
nor that he has done it in any thing anterior to this 
Ode. We muſt not omit to obſerve, that the ſpeech 
put by our author into the mouth of the Royal Treaty- 


Breaker, (as he here calls the French King) upon re- 
ceiving the news of his army's defeat, wherein he re- 
capitulates the hondurs of the Britiſh nation, and owns 
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liſhed betore the 
Secret Cummit- 
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as ſoon as he thought the General was too much influenced by private views to prolong 
the war (7), he concurred with the inclination of his Sovereign for peace; and in 1710 
he joined with ſome of the brighteſt wits in the nation in writing The Examiner [P]; 
where that part of the General's conduct was ſeverely handled. In 1711, when the Queen 
determined to treat with France, ſhe pitched upon Mr Prior-to carry her demands toward 
a pacification; for which purpoſe, he was appointed Her Majeſty's Miniſter Plenipoten- 
tiary to that Court, having been made one of the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms a little 
before (u). He made all the neceſſary diſpatch which this affair required (w), and returned 
in a few weeks to London, accompanied with the French Miniſter, Mr Meſnager[ ], who 
was furniſhed by his Maſter with full powers to ſettle and ſign preliminaries; and ſome of 
the meetings in this negotiation were held at Mr Prior's houſe ; who, by the common 
requeſt of all the committee of the Privy-Council, intruſted in this matter, was joined 
with them in the commiſſion to ſign the articles after the agreement on the part of her 
Majeſty [R], who was likewiſe inclined to join him with the two miniſters at Utrecht to 
take care of commercial affairs ; but the high ſpirit of the Earl of Strafford having poſitively 
reſuſed to be joined in commiſſion with a perſon of ſo mean an extraction, and threatnin 

to lay down his employment, the buſineſs of Trade was committed to the Lord Privy- 
Seal (x). However, he was ſent again, on the firſt of Auguſt, 1712 (y), to France, in 
order to accommodate ſuch matters as then remained unſettled in the congreſs at Utrecht [S]. 
From the end of this month he had the appointments and authority of an Ambaſſador ; 
and though he did not aſſume the public character *till after the Duke of Shrewſbury's 
departure, yet the burthen of the Embaſſy lay upon him during his Grace's ſtay, who 
rather gave a ſanction to it, by his high quality, than contributed to the diſpatch of the 


(y) See the ag 
of his accompts 
at the end of the 
Hit. of his own 
Time, p. 461, 


negociations (2). 


In the latter end of October he was ſent to England upon an affair of (*) bi. 
great importance, with a credential letter from the French king 


to the Queen, and 


returned with her Majeſty's anſwer about the middle of November [T]. Theſe letters 


the ſuperiority of the Woman Chief, has a probable 
fo:ndation in fact: for that Monarch, preſently after 
the loſs of this battle, was induced to make overtures 
of peace, as appears from the Duke of Bavaria's letter, 
to the Dake of Marlborough, dated from Mons, Oct. 
21. 1706, which begins thus. The moſt Chriſtian 
King, Sir, finding that ſome overtures of peace, which 
he had cauſed to be made by private ways, &c (39). 
CP] Vritiag the Examiner.) His criticiſm upon 
Dr Garth's verſes to Lord Godolphin, No. VI. Sept. 
7. 1710, provoked Mr Addiſon to begin a paper, with 
the title of the Whig Examiner. In the firſt of which 
papers, dated Sept. 14. he takes our author's remarks “ 
to picces. The ſecond and fourth of theſe papers, 
were an anſwer to Lord Bolingbroke's famous letter 
to the Examiner. He publiſhed no more than five un- 
der this title; but is ſaid to have afterwards aſſiſted 
Mr Manwaring, Steele, Hare, Oldmixon, and others, 
in carrying on the Medley ; a paper, which, as it was 
inteaded only for an anſwer to the Examiner, was 
dropped the next week after it, in Aug 1711. The 
Examiner itſelf, was ſet up under the influence of Mr 


Harley, and St John, then at the head of the Miniſtry ; 


nd conducted by Mr Prior, Dr Swift, Dr Freind, Mrs 
Manley, Mr Oldiworth, and ſome others. Mr Prior 
1s generally thought to be the author (at leaſt, in con- 
junction with Swift) of a very ſatirical, not to ſay vi- 
rulent, Fable, againſt the Duke of Marlborough, inti- 
tuled, The ide and her Cat; which concludes with 
this ſtanaa. 


XI. 
So glaring is thine inſolence, 
So vile thy breach of truſt is; 
That longer with thee to diſpenſe, 
Were want of power, or want of ſenſe : 
Here Towzer ! do him juſtice, 


[2] And returned with the French Miniſter, Mon- 
feeur Meſnager.) There came likewiſe the Abbe Gual- 
tier, along with them. They were all ſeized at Can- 
terbury, in their way to London and Mr Prior's packet 
detained by Mr Mackey, Mafter of the Packet- 
Boats at Dover, who had got information of his 
journey; but the Queen immediately ſent orders 
to diſcharge them (40). Upon Mr Prior's arrival in 
France, Monſieur de Torcy, tells Mr St John, he 
« ſaw, with great pleaſure, Mr Prior return, after an 
interval of fo many years; that he could have wiſhed 


'* he had had greater liberty to imploy thoſe talents, 


* which he was perſuaded he would have made good 
* uſe of; but he hopes Mr Meſnager will ſupply what 
he could not do.” 


are 


[R] Her Majeſty defigned to join Mr Prior in the Com- 
miſſion, c.] This appears from a letter of Mr St John 
to the Queen, where he acquaints her Majeſty, 
that the Lords of the Committee of Council met 
Septemb. 20. 1711. in the morning, at the Cockpit, 
and directed the Earl of Dartmouth, and himſelf, to 
confer with Mr Meſnager. * We ſaw him, continues he, 
accordingly, this evening, at Mr Prior's houſe ; where 
my Lord I reaſurer [Harley], and my Lord Chamber- 
lain [Shrewſbury], were likewiſe preſent —My Lord 
Treaſurer moved, and all my Lords were of the ſame 
Opinion, that Mr Prior ſhould be added to thoſe who 
are impowered to ſign; the reaſon for which, is, be- 
cauſe he having perſonally treated with Monſieur de 
Torcy, is the beſt witneſs we can produce, of the 


ſenſe in which the general preliminary engagements 


are entered into: befides which, as he is the beſt 
verſed in matters of trade, of all your Majeſty's ſer- 
vants, who have been truſted in this ſecret, if you 
ſhall think fit to employ him in the future Treaty of 
Commerce, it will be of conſequence that he has been 
a party concerned, in concluding that Convention, 
which muſt be the rule of this Treaty.'—A Warrant 
was ſigned by the Queen for this purpoſe, but it does 
not appear that Mr Prior ated in this commiſſion ; 
for the warrant was found indorſed, not u/ed +. 

[s] He was ſent again to 12 Upon matters 
moving ſlowly at Utrecht, my Lord Bolingbroke went 
to France, to adjuſt and ſettle the great points in diſpute 
(42); and it is not improbable that he took Mr Prior 
with him. In a letter to Lord Dartmouth, he writes 
thus: As I intend to leave this place on Wedneſ- 
* day at fartheſt, it will be proper to loſe no time, in 
„ diſpatching a letter of Credence to Mr Prior; to 
* whom your Lordſhip will likewiſe pleaſe, as ſoon as 
« poſlible, to ſend the Queen's ratification (43). 

[T] Upon an affair of great importance.) He car- 
ried the following letter, dated Verſailles, Oct. 28. 
1712. 


Madam, my Siſter, | 
* You having acquainted me that you have an entire 
confidence in Mr Prior; I thought he would be 
more capable than any body to inform you of the 
new proofs that I am ready to give you, of the 
particular regard I have for you; as alſo, my deſire 
to terminate, without any delay, in concert with 
you, the negotiations of peace. He goes into Eng- 
land to give you an account of the further advances 
that I am willing to make, to facilitate an entire 
concluſion of this work. I would have you there- 
fore, regard, what I do in this deciſive conjuncture, 
as new and certain marks of my friendſhip for you ; 
and do me that pleaſure to acknowledge them, by 
| intereſtiog 


FAA r 


+ Ibid. 


(42) The Sol- 
penſion was 
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(ce) Ibid, p · 416. 
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u own Time, 
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4 
AY _ 


P'R 1 


are remarkable proofs of his being in the higheſt favour at both Courts; and he was 


0 R. 3445 


continued in the poſt of Her Majeſty's Ambaſſador and Plenipotentiary, in the former 
as long as ſhe lived. He remained at Paris alſo in the charafter of a public miniſter (aa) 
ſome months after the Acceſſion of King George the Firſt, At whoſe appointment he 
was ſucceeded by the Earl of Stair, who, purſuant to his directions, took poſſcfiion of all 


his predeceſſor's papers (5 U J. The great change that happened in the public manage- | 
ment of affairs at this time occaſioned Mr Prior to be detained in France without any (4) At firſt the 


- 


Me (Tenger was 


public character; and upon his arrival in England, on the 25th of March, 1715, he with tim in bis 
was immediately taken up by an order of the Houſe of Commons, and committed to the 935 e but 


now he was con- 


hands of a mefſenger (cc). On the firſt of April following, he underwtnt a ſtrift exami- fined in that of 
nation, before a committee of the Privy-Couricil ; and at the concluſion of it was removed 228 


See his account 


from his own houſe, where he had continued "till then, and laid under a ſtricter confine- xe the end of bi 
ment (dd) [V] in that of the meſſenger. Upon the tenth of June following, Robert 1 


intereſting your ſelf with me, in favour of the 
Elector of Bavaria. I do not remind you of the 
ties of blood, which unite him as well to you, as 
me ; nor of any other reaſons which ought to ren- 
der you ſenſible of his condition : it is ſufficient for 
me, that you are ſenſible of the concern that I have, 
in what regards him; and I am perſuaded that this 
will be the principal motive that will preſs you to 
act in his favour, I expect, with impatience, the 
return of Mr Prior, whoſe conduct is very agreeable 
to me: and as he will aſſure you of what my ſenti- 
ments are; I will only add, that he cannot ſuffici- 
ently expreſs the perfect eſteem, and ſincere friend 
* ſhip, I have for you. 


© I am, 
Madam, my Siſter, 
* your good Brother, 
LOU 18 


About the middle of November, Mr Prior was ſent 
back into France, with new inſtructions, and the fol- 
lowing letter, from her Majeſty, to the French King. 


Windſor, November 14. 1712. 


Monſieur, my Brother, 

© T have received, with a very ſincere pleaſure, the 
* agreeable letter which Mr Prior brought me from 
* you. As your conſummate wiſdom hath taken the 
« reſolution that is moſt proper to fix the terms of 
peace; you will be perſuaded that I will not, on 
* my part, loſe a moment to haſten the concluſion of 
it. TI affure you, that the great facility that you are 
* willing to lend towards it, out of a regard to me, ſhall 
* be made no other uſe of, than to be employed, with- 
* out any delay, to re-eſtabliſh the public tranquillity, 
* according to the wiſhes of us both. By the orders 
that I give to my Minifters, at Utrecht; it will ap- 
« pear, that I do all that is in my power, at the pre- 
* ſent conjuncture, in favour of a Prince, whoſe in- 
© tereſt is ſupported by your generoſity. 

* I do not at all doubt, but he himſelf is fully con- 
* vinced of it; and that all the world agrees in it: I 
* again repeat, Monſieur, my Brother, that the con- 
* fideration of your friendſhip will be a very prevail- 
ing motive, to engage 47 anew in his intereſt, and 
in the intereſt of his faMily, as occaſion ſhall offer, 
for the future. As to the reſt, I fend back Mr Prior 
to Verſailles; who, in continuing to conduct himſelf 
* inthe manner that ſhall be entirely agreeable to you, 
* no more than execute, to a tittle, the orders 
Which I have given him. And amongſt all the proofs 
* of his duty and zeal for my ſervice, I expect in a 
very particular manner, that he ſhould take all poſ- 
© fible occaſion to repeat to you, the eſteem and per- 
* fe& regard that I have for you; and my earneſt de- 
* fire to live with you, in a fincere and perpetual 
«* friendſhip (44). 

Theſe two remarkable letters are laſting teſtimonies 
of the high confidence Mr Prior was in, not only with 
his own Sovereign, but with the King of France ; 
whom he had, more than once, made the obje& of 
his Satire. 

[U] Seiaed all his papers.) After the Queen's 
death, Mr Prior met with great difficulties in obtainin 
his arrears. At lergth, Lord Halifax being appoin 


Walpole, 


Firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, wrote thus to him. 

December 2. 1714. I read your letter to the King, 

and did not omit doing you all the good I could; 

the King has ordered you ſhould be paid the allow- 

* ance of a Plenipotentiary, from the firſt of Auguſt, 

to the firſt of December; together with a bill of 

* extraordinaries, amounting in the whole to 1176 

pounds : And the bills that were due in the Queen's 

time, will be paid in courſe out of the Queen's ar- . 

© rears (45).” October 3. 1714, Mr Prior preſented to (+5) Lbid. p. 474. 

the King of France a Memorial; requiring that the 

canal, and new works at Mardyke, fhoutd be demo- 

liſhed (46). The next day, the Earl of Stair was ap- (46) See his 

pointed to go and ſucceed him : his Lordſhip went 3 _— 

over, but did not take upon him the title of Am- * . 

baſſador, till ſome time after, on account of the works 

erected at Mardyke ; and the Pretender's continuing 

ſtill incog. at Paris (47). We find, however, from (47) Life of the 

what was obſerved, concerning the payment of his + oat 

arrears ; that Mr Prior had not the character of a pub- * 

lic Miniſter longer than the firſt of December; about 

which time, in all appearance, Lord Stair took poſ- 

ſeſſion of all his papers, that were then to be found; there 

being no queftion but he had before this, ſecured thoſe 

that might have injared himſelf, or any of his friends : 

For the proceedings of the new Miniſtry, againſt all who 

had any concern in the negotiations of the peace of 

Utrecht, were ſufficient to put him on his guard, and 

make him expect the ſtorm that ſoon after followed. 
Notwithſtanding Lord Halifax's letter, juſt mentioned, 

it appears no payment had been made on the ſeventh 

of February, 1714-15, when he received a letter from 

Mr Secretary Stanhope, wherein were theſe words ; 

I repreſented to his Majeſty in Council, that it would 

be impoſſible for you to return home, unleſs you were 

inabled to pay your debts ; upon which, his Majeſty 

has been pleaſed to direct, that your demands, as ſtated 

to my Lord Halifax, be complied with : and, ac- 

cordingly, I have ſignified his Majeſty's pleaſure there- 

upon, to Lord Halifax; who, I am perſuaded, will 

be pleaſed to ſerve you. At the ſame time he received 

the following letter from Lord Halifax. * It is with 

great pleaſure that I can now let you know, that upon 

reading my Lord Stair's letter, giving an account of 

your readineſs to obey his Majeſty's orders: the King 

has directed us to pay you 2408 pounds, for the two 

bills of extraordinaries, which you demanded ; which, 

together with what is due to you yet, on your ordi- 

nary allowance, ſhall be diſpatched with all the favour 

and civilitfwe can ſhow you. It will be a great plea- 

ſure to me in particular, to haſten your return from 

an unhappy ſtation to your own country and friends, 

in which number I defire you will rank me. 


(49) my of 
& iS Own Iime, 
| I am, Oc (48). * 

[FW] 4 flrifer confinement.] In an account of this 

examination, written by himſelf, (by which it appears, 

he was above ten hours before this Committee) he con- 

clades thus. When [ had thus ſigned the paper (49), (49) Conta ing 

the Chairman [Robert Walpole, Eſq;] told me, that Þ<ads of bv: ea 
the Committee were not at all ſatisfied with my be- nen. 

* haviour, nor could give ſuch an account of it to the , 

« Houſe, that might merit their fayour in my behalf; 6 

© that at preſent, they thought fit, to lay me under a (;o) Boſcawen, 

« ftrifter confinement, than that of my own houſe. -. 
Here Boſ. (50) played the moraliſt, and Con. (51 '5*) C . 
* the Chriſtian; but both very awkardly. Boſ. ſaid,  _... ® 

© that he had often heard Mr Stepney (52), who was ($218 giver 


2 wiſe man, and our old friend, repeat this Proverb; — jaw 


« Near. 


* 


* 


3 


— —  - -- 


ld bs * = . * 


- 


PR: 1 ?O! Ri 
Walpole, Eſq; (afterwards Earl of Orford) moved the Houſe of Commons for 2n im- 
peachment againſt him; and on the ſevententh he was ordered into cloſe cuſtody, and 


no perſon to be admitted to ſee him without leave from the Speaker; and in 1717, when 
(ff) Mr Dobſon the ACE of Grace was paſſed, Mr Prior, who lay ſtill at the mercy of the Houſe of 
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(ee) Ibid, p. 
453, 459- 


of New-college 


in Orte b., Commons, was one of the perſons exgtpted out of it. 


Notwithſtanding this, he was 


Ger givet.anex- ſoon after diſcharged without any further proſecution or being called to a trial (ee). He 


'le fl 0 . * . . . 
2 wrote an account of the proceedings in his examination before the Committee of Council, 


Latio verſe, which, together with the ill uſage he thought he had met with in the ſeeret committee 


which 2 printed of the Houſe of Commons, occaſioned him to undertake a defence of himſelf and the 
— — miniſtry in the four laſt years of Queen Anne's reign, in anſwer to the charge alledged 
8e. 1740, Againſt them in that report [X]. e ſpent the remainder of his days, retired from 
ES buſineſs, in the company ef his muſe, being ſettled at Down-hall, a ſmall villa, in the 


wards gavea like COUNty of Eſſex; which, by the generoſity of Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, he was 


—— poſſeſſed of for bis life. Having finiſhed his Solomon on the Vanity of the World (Ff) Z., he 
Loft. made a collection of all his poems, and publiſhed it by ſubſcription in one volume in 


ü folſo, with a moſt elegant dedication (gg) to the preſent D 
(eg) Which, , 0 
fays Mr jacob, 1 memorial to his father's patronage of the author. 


may venture to 


ulze of Dorſet, as a grateful 


5 Some gime after this he formed a 
deſign of writing a hiſtory of his own time; which, conſidering the part he bore him- 


3 ſelf in many national tranſact ions, the opportunities he had of being well informed con- 
2 cerning others, added to the extraordinary talents he poſſeſſed for every part of fine 
Lives of the 


literature, could hardly fail of being a very valuable work ; but he had made very little 
Pore ir te, Progreſs in it, when a lingering fever put a period both to his work and to his life (5 5), 

September 18, 1721, in the fifty-eighth year of his age; he died at Wimple, a ſeat of 
the Earl of Oxford, ſon to the Lord-Treaſurer, not far from Cambridge (i i); and his 
corps was interred, according to his- own directions, in Weſtminſter-abbey, where a 
Ar ſtately monument is erected to his memory, for which laſt piece of human vanity he ſer 
by the Earl ef apart five hundred pounds by his will; beſides a buſt of himſelf, done by Coriveaux, it 


ov aye _ is exquiſitely performed, and ſtands at the top of his monument; the inſcription beneath 


Chancellor of 


. gladly exerted himſelf in doing juſtice to the character of one who had been ſo great an 


of it. honour to that ſchool[Z]. After his death, another ſmall collection of his poems was 


{b 5) See bis epi- 
taph. 


being wrote by Dr Robert Freind, then Head-Maſter of Weſtminſter-ſchool, who 


(53) Mr Ho- 


( 54) ln May 
7 he CSwomit- 


tee of Secagcy» 


* 


* 
= 


Near my Shirt, but nearer my Skin; and told me, 
* if I had remembered that ſaying, and ated accord- 
ing to it, it would have been better for me. And 
* Con. ſaid, he had known me a long time, and was 
* heartily ſorry for my condition; but all this pro- 
* ceeded from my own fault. Now this kind com- 
* miſeration did not laſt above a minute ; for the 
* Meſſenger, to whoſe houſe they intended to confine 
* me, being called, Con. aſked him, if his houſe 
were ſecured by bolts, and bars? The Meſlſen- 
ger (53), who is by birth a gentleman, and a very 
« good-natured man, was aſtoniſhed at the queſtion ; 
and, anſwered, that he never had any in his cuſtody 
* but Parliament-Priſoners, (as he expreſſed it) and 
there were neither bolts, nor bars, in his houſe. At 
* which, Con. very angrily ſaid ; Sir, you muſt 
* ſecure this Priſoner; it is for the ſafety of the Na- 
« 
4 
o 


tion; if he eſcapes, you ſhall anſwer for it. And 


now I met with another hardſhip, which indeed I 
could not have expected; as I had all day taken 
notes of their examination, and my anſwers ; and 
particularly, that Mr Stanhope had, by his Ma- 
jeſty's order, informed the Committee, that from 
whatever I ſhould ſay in this examination, nothing 
ſhould, or ought to, redound to my own prejudice : 
nor indeed could it be imagined I ſhould anſwer upon 
any other foot; for without the Kings conſent, 
I doubt if I ought at all to have anſwered to the 
Committee. | 
[X] A defence of himſelf, &c.) This piece was 
left unfiniſhed by him ; and in what is done, he has 
not touched upon one great objection which was made, 
particularly to Lord Bolingbroke and himſelf ; that 
they were frequently moſt unſeaſonably witty, in the 
interludes of theſe moſt important and ſerious negotia- 
tions ; upon which the future woe or weal of their 
country were at ftake. And in a letter to the Lord 
Bolingbroke, ſome time after the concluſion of the 
peace (54), Mr Prior expreſſes himſelf merrily, con- 
_— the difficulties that had ariſen, upon the arti- 
cles of Commerce (which fell to his ſhare). * We had 
like, ſays he, to have made an Athanaſian bufineſs of 
it at Utrecht; by that explanation of our own way, 
of underſtanding our own commerce; their letters to 


vou, full of ſurmiſes and doubts, that all was un 


inged ; and their letters to us again, that explana- 
tioas, however made, were only to ſave appearances, 


* 


publiſhed 3 


and fignified nothing : This melange, I ſay, and my 
endeavouring to underſtand it, had like to make me 
run mad, if the Duke of Shrewſbury's extreme good 
ſenſe, and Manſieur de Torcy's not only good ſenſe 
but right underſtanding, had not redreſſed us. To the 
ſame purpoſe, it was archly obſerved by ſomebody 
at that time, that Lord Oxford's Peace, was like the 
Peace of God, for it paſſed all human underſtanding. 

[T] Having finiſhed his Solomon, c.] In the two 
following lines of this admirable poem, the Poet ſeems 
to have an eye to his own particular caſe ; where re- 


preſenting the origin of Solomon's paſſion for his ſlave 
Abra, he makes that King ſa thus: 


Uſe made her perſon, eaſy to my fight, 
That eaſe inſenſibly produc'd delight. 


Mrs Elizabeth Cox, our author's Doe (55), was 
at this time a Lady of no diſtinguiſhed beauty ; and 
ſhe grew ſo humourſome and imperious, before his 
death, that ſome of his friends could not forbear taking 
notice of it. To whom it is ſaid, that he made the 
ſame anſwer with the celebrated French Comedy- 
writer, Moliere, who was exactly in the ſame circum- 
ſtances, viz. * That he was ſenſible of the truth of 


(55) He theved 
his value for her 
his Will, 

wherein he left 
her equally reb- 
duary legater 
wi h Mr Drift. 
See 2 copy of his 
Will, in the 
third volume of 


their remarks, as well as the friendlineſs of their ad- Þis Poem 


* vice ; but he had been Þ long uſed to her humours, 
* that they were become familiar to him, and by that 


means tolerable; whereas a new miſtreſs, would 


bring a new temper, which would create a very ſen- 
* fible trouble to conform with.” . ; 


[Z] Exerted himſelf in doing juſtice to his e a- 
radter ] For which reaſon, we ſhall inſert that part 
of it. After an account of his birth and education, to- 


— with his ſeveral public employ ments, the 
or proceeds to the diſtinguiſhing character of bis 
poetical genius, as follows. . 
Ita natus, ita educatus, 
A vatum choro avelli nunquam potuit, 
Sed ſolebat ſæpe rerum civilium gravitatem 
Amæniorum literarum ftudiis condire: 
Et eum omne adeo Poetices genus 
Haud infeliciter tentarit, | 
Tum 


{s) Wood, Fa- 
ſh, edit. 1721. 
Val. I, col. 200. 


(5) Samuel Pur- 
iſe the lon of 
George Purcaſe 
was baptiz'd Nov» 
20, 1577» 
Thaxſtead Re- 


plter, b. 
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PR IO R. PURCHAS. 

D | 
publiſhed ; and ſince that there came out a piece in 1740, intituled, The Hiſtory of his own 
Time[A A]; compiled from the Original Manuſcripts of bis late Excellency Matthew 
Prier, Eſq; and ſome poems in a ſeparate volume. Notwithſtanding the many high 

ſs and lucrative empluyments which he had enjoyed in the courſe of his life, he died 
at laſt Fellow of Sc John's college in Cambridge, which was the only preferment he was 
then poſſeſſed of, We have the following ſtory concerning this part of his conduct, that 
after he became a Miniſter of Swte he was often told, that a Fellowſhip was too trifling 
an affair for him to keep ; particularly when he was made Ambaſſador, ſome perſons 
intimated to him, that the Fellowſhip was hardly conſiſtent with that character; but he 
replied, That every thing be had beſides was precarious, and when all failed that would be 
bread and cheeſe at laſt ; and, therefore, be did not mean to part from it, However, he 
made amends for this humour in his will, where he left the college a ſet of books to the 


value of two hundred pounds to be choſen out of his ſtudy by that ſociety ; as alſo his 
own picture, and another of the Earl of Jerſey (&. In purſuance whereof, the books, 
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(A See bis Will 


in the third vo- 


which are all in very magnificent bindings, are placed in the college-library, all together l»me of his 


in one deſk which they fill, and over it is ſet the benefactor's picture (17), done by 
La Belle, in France; it is at full length, in a fitting poſture, very richly dreſſed, En 
Ambaſſadeur, and finely painted; and is faid tg have been a preſent to Mr Prior by 
Lewis XIV. who gave the Painter a hundred piſtoles for it. 


Tum in fabellis concinne lepideque texendis, 
. Mirus Ariifex, 
Neminem habuit parem. 

Hæe liberalis animi oblectamenta, 
Quam nullo illi labore conſtiterint. 
Facile ij perſpexere, quibus uſus eſt amici: 
Apud quos ur banitatum & leporum plen.s 


is printed for the editor, J. Bancks; who, in the de- 
* dication to Lord Oxford, aſſutes his Lordſhip, that 
the chief materials are entirely Mr Prior's; and in 
the preface, he gives the following account of the 
* manuſcripts. - Firit, we find in his Will, this para- 
graph. All my manuſcripts, negatiations, com- 
* miſſions, and all papers whatſoever, whether of 
my public employments, or private ſtudies ; I leave 
„to my Lord Harley, and Mr Adrian Drift, my Ex- 
«* ecutors, or either of them; having firſt burned ſuch, 
as may not be proper for any fature inſpectionꝰ Pur- 
ſuant to this clauſe, the originals Cevolved to Mr 
Adrian Drift who had before tranſcribed moſt of them 
for the preſs, by Mr Prior's on direction; and as 
correfied by hunſelf. The ſame gentleman copied 
them for the Earl of Oxford (56). He then gave 
them to a moſt intimate friend (57), ſoon after the 
deceaſe of Mr Prior, with a ſtrict injunction not to 
publiſh them, till after the death of him, the ſaid 
Mr Drift, which happened in 1738 — After the death 
of the late Charles Foreman, Eſq; (58), who had 
theſe manuſcripts in his poſſeſſion, and intended to 
publiſh them with all convenient expedition, they 


Cum ad rem, quzcunque forte inciderit, 
Apte varie copioſeque alluderet, 
Interea nihil quæſitum, nihil vi expreſſum, 
Videbatur, 

Sed omnia ultro effluere, 

Et quaſi jugi è fonte affatim exuberare. 
Ita ſuos tandem dubios reliquit, 
Eſſetne in ſcriptis Poeta elegantior, 

An in cor victu comes jucundior. 


[44] Hiſtory of his own Time.) This is ſaid in the | 
title page, to be reviſed and ſigned by himſelf; and * were delivered to me; and I have endeavoured, with 
copied fair for the preſs by Mr Adrian Drift, his exe- * all faithfulneſs, to execute the part which that gen- 
cutor ; and has this motto underneath * 7 had rather * tleman had taken on him.“ Notwithſtanding all this 
* be thought a good Engliſhman, than the beſt Poet, or parade, upon the peruſal, very little of Mr Prior's 
* greateſt Scholar, that ever wrote. Matt. Prior.“ It writing will be found in this piece. 3 


PURCH AS [SA uuETL ], a learned Engliſh Divine in the XVIIth century, and 
compiler of the very valuable Collection of Voyages which bears his name; was born at 
Thaxſtead in Eſſex (a), in the year 1577 (5). He had his education at Cambridge, 
and very probably in St John's college, where one —— Purchas is recorded to have 
taken his Maſter of Arts degree in 1600 (c). On the 24th of Auguſt 1604, he was 
inſtituted to the Vicarage of Eaſt-wood in his native county of Eſſex, at the King's 
preſentation (4). But leaving that cure to his brother, he went and lived in London 
the better to carry on the great work he had undertaken. He publiſhed the firſt volume 
of it in 1613 [A], and the four laſt in 1625. On the 11th of July 1615, he was in- 

| a corporated 
* 


[4] He publi 


title of it is, P 


firſt volume of it in 1613. The As the fourth, and beſt, was in 1626: This laſt being 
as his Pilgrimage, or Relations of adorned with the Maps of Mercator and Hondius. 


Places diſcovered, from the Creation unto this preſent. that, Great is this burthen of a two-fold World, and 
In foure Parts. The firſt contayneth a Theologicall requires both an Atlas and an Hercules too, to un- 
and Geographicall Hiſtorie of Afa, Africa, and ame- * dergoe ft. The newneſſe alſo (adds he) makes it 
rica, with the Iflands adjacent. Declaring the an- more difficult, being an enterpriſe never yet {to my 
cient Religions before the Floud, the Heatheniſñ, knowledge) by any, in any Language, attempted ; 
Jewiſh, and Saracenicall in all Ages fince, in thoſe * conjoyning thus Antiquitie and Moderne Hittovie, 
parts profeſſed, with their ſeverall Opinions, Idols, * in the obſervations of all the rarities of the World, 
Oracles, Temples, Prieſts, Fas, Feaſts, Sacrifices, * and eſpecially of that Soule of the World, Religion. 
and Rites religious: Their Beginnings, Proceedings, Vet have I adventured, and (I f it not to 
Alterations, Seas, Orders, and Succeflions. With * boaſt, but to excuſe 7 ſelfe, in ſo hadghtie de- 
briefe deſcriptions of the Countries, Nations, States, fignes) this my frff Voyage of Diſcoverie, beſides 
Diſcoveries ; Private and publike Cuſtomes, and * mine owne pore ſtocke laide thereon, hath made 
the moſt remarkable rarities of Nature, or Humane * mee inde to above twelve hundred Autbours, ot 
induſtrie in the ſame.” The firſt edition of this firſt * one or other kinde, in I know not how many hun- 
Volume, as I have ſaid above, was publiſhed in 1613. * dretfis of their Treatiſes, Epiſtles, Relations and 
the ſecond in 1614. and the third {much enlarged with * Hiſtories, of divers Subjectes and Languages, bor- 
Additions through the whole worke) in 1617. folio. * rowed by my ſelfe ; beſides what (for want of the 

VOL. V. No. 288, 33 L. Author: 
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- 


Poems. 


(17) The Earl 
of Jerſey's pic- 
rore is placed near 
Mr Prior's. 


(55) His co exe- 
cutor, appointed 
with this enco - 
mum. * as the 
juſteſt and 
kindeft man 1 
ſhall leave behind 
me in the world.” 


(57) Ch. Fore- 
man, Eſq; well 
known by his 
political writings. 


(58) He died 
April 28, 1739, 
and was buried at 
St Dunftan's 
church in Feet- 
ſtreet, London. 


(c) From the 
Univerfity Re- 
gifters. 

See alſo Dedica- 
tion of the Third 
Part of his Pil- 
grimes. 


(4) Newcourt's 
Repertorium, 
Vol, II. P- 241. 


the World and. the Religions obſervediin all Ages and In the Dedication to Archbiſhop Abbot, he obſerves, 


* 
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() Wood, 
as above. 


(f) The time of London to the Rectory of St Martin's Ludgate, in London (J) 
Chaplain to George Abbot, Archbiſhop of Canterbury (g). 


his collation is 
not exprefſed in 
the Biſhoo's Fe- 
giftry. Bur his 
predecefiur dyed 
in November, 
1614. 

See Newc-urt's 
Re perto ium, 
VII. I. P» 


of his Pilerimage, 
or Vol. I. to 
that Archbiſhop. 


As a Ove. 


PUR CH AS 


reli, corporated at Oxford, Batchelor of Divinity, as he ſtood at Cambridge (e). And, in 


November before, as is very probable, had been collated by John King, Biſhop of 


[BJ. He was alſo 
But he doth not ſeem to 


have been further rewarded, or conſidered by his ſuperiours, except by King Charles I. 
that gave him the promiſe of a Deanery ; which he did not live to enjoy. By the pub- 
liſhing of his books [CJ], be brought himſelf into debt; however, he did not dye in 
priſon, as ſome have ſaid, but in his own houſe, about the year 1628, aged fifty-one (Y). 


is a certain evidence, A very 


* a very commendable Deſign : and ſays, their works are like to be always uſeful.” 
(5) Wood, Fafti, the greateſt character is given of Mr Purchas by a learned foreigner (m); who ſtyles hi 
a man exquiſitely well ſkilled in Languages D], and all Arts divine and human; a very 


(i) For he men- great Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, and Divine; a faithful Preſbyter of the Church of 
England; very famous eſpecially for his vaſt volumes of the Eaſt and Weſft-Indies, ) di Bis. 
di, 


tions, in his Pre- 
face, the dar'y 
caves of bis Fa- 
mi/y, 


'from thence to the Red Sea, &c. 


written in his native tongue, 


Authors themſelves} I have taken upon truſt, of 
* other mens goods in their hands In the Preface 
he acquaints his Reader, that * Being, he knows not 
* by what naturall iaclination, addicted to the ſtudie 
of hiltorie, his heart would ſometimes object a ſelfe- 
love, in following his private delights in that kinde. 
At laſt, ſays he, I reſolved to turne the pleaſures of 
my ſtudies into {ludious paines, that others might 
againe, by delightfull ſtudie, turne my paines into 
their pleaſure. I heere bring Religion from Para- 
diſe to the Ade, and thence follow her round about 
the world, and (for her ſake) obſerve the world it- 
ſcife, with the ſeverall Countries and Peoples there- 
in; the chief Empires and States: &c.” 
The remaining part of the Work is divided into Four 
Volumes, or Parts; the general title to which, upon 
a copper plate, is thus. * Hakluytus Poſthumus or 
Purchas his Pilgrimes. Contayning a Hiſtory of the 
World, in Sea voyages, and lande Travells, by En- 
eee and others.“ Wherein God's wonders in 
ature and Providence, The Aces, Arts, Varieties, 
and Vanities of Men, with a world of the Worlds 
Rarities, are by a world of eywitneſſe-Authors, re- 
lated to the world.* Some left written by Mr Hak- 
luyt at his death More fince added, His alſo peruſed, 
and perfected. All examined, abreuiated, Illuſtra- 
ted with Notes, enlarged with Diſcourſes, Adorned 


with Pictures, and expreſſed in Mapps. In fower 
Parts, Each containing five Bookes.“ At the bot- 


tom, is his picture in a little oval, (Za. 48. 1625.) 
whereby he appears to have been a comely Man, and 
of a ſweet countenance. 

But to give a inore extenſive view of this great and 
laborious work: Part I, contains. the Voyages and 
Peregrinations made by ancient Kings, W A- 
poſtles, Philoſophers. and others, to and thorow the 
remoter parts of the knowne World: Enquiries alſo 
of Languages and Religions, eſpecially of the mo- 
derne diverſified Profeſſions of Chriſtianitie. A De- 
ſcription of all the Circum- Navigations of the Globe. 
Navigations and Voyages of Engliſn- men, along the 
coaſts of Africa, to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Engliſh Voyages 
beyond the Eaſt-Indies, to Japan, China, Cauchin 
china, the Philippine-jſlands, &. The Engliſh Af. 
fairs with the Great Samorine ®, in the Perſian and 
Arabian Gulfes, and in other places of the Continent, 
and Iſlands of and beyond the Indies: thE Portugall 
Attempts, and Dutch Diſaſters, &. Pan IT, Navi- 
rms Voyages, and Land-Diſcoveries, with other 

iſtoricall Relations of Africa; and of the Sea-coafts 
and in- land regions of Zthiopia, by Engliſhmen and 
others. Peregrinations and Travels by land in Pa- 
leſtina, Natolia, Syria, Arabia, Perſia, and other 
parts of Aſia, Diſcoveries by land, of Aſſyria, Ar- 
menia, Perſia, India, Arabia, and other in-land coun- 
tries of Aſia, by Engliſhmen and others. Part III, 
Peregrinations and Diſcoveries in the remoteſt North 


” 


and Eaſt parts of Aſia, called Tartaria, and China; 
and of Europe, as Ruſſia, &c. by Engliſhmen and 
others, Voyages and Diſcoveries in the North parts 
of the World, by land and ſea, in Aſia, Europe, the 
Polar Regions, and in the North-weft of America, 
Relations of Greeland, Groenland, the North-weſt 
paſſage, and other Arctike regions. Voyages and 
Travels to and in the New World, called America : 
Relations of their Pagan Antiquities and of the Regi- 
ons and Plantations in the North and South parts 
thereof, and of the Seas and Ilands adjacent. Near 
the end of this Volume, he gives the Book of the In- 
dians with Mexican hieroglyphics, or pictures, cut in 
wood, which Mr Hakluyt, chaplain to the Engliſh 
embaſſador in France, bought for twenty crowns. 
Part IV, Voyages to the Eaſt, Weſt, and South parts 
of America: Many fea and land fights, invaſions and 
victories againſt the Spaniards in thoſe parts, and the 
Spaniſh Iſlands ; Plantations in Guiana, and adven- 
tures of Engliſh-men amongſt the Americans. Voy- 
ages to and about the Southern America. Voyages to 
and land- travels in Florida, Virginia, and other parts 
of the Northerne America. French plantings, Spa- 
niſh ſupplantings ; Engliſh Virginian ay and to 
the Ilands Azores. Engliſh Plantations, Diſcoveries, 
Acts, and Occurrents, in Virginia and Summer-Ilands, 
ſince the yeere 1606, till 1624. Engliſh Diſcoveries 
and Plantations in New-England, Newfoundland ; 


North, Viz, 

m Narborough's, 
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heci Toh, Boſ- 
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with the Patent and Voyages to New Scotland: Re- 


lations alſo of the Fleets ſet forth by Queene Eliza- 
beth againſt the Spaniards.” The vaſt charge at- 
tending this voluminous work, hath occaſioned its be- 
ing never reprinted. But large Extracts, or Fragments, 
of it, have been inſerted in the Subſequent Collections 
of Voyages, by Dr John Harris, and others. 

LB] The Re&ory of St Martin's Ludgate in London.] 
That preferment * afforded him the opportunities of 
* bookes, conference and manifold intelligence : And, 
© as the Benefice was not of the worſt, ſo was it the 
© beſt ſeated in the world, to his Content; as he 
thankfully acknowledges, in the additional Preface to 
the third Edition of the firſt Volume of his Pilgri- 


mage. 

Cc By the publiſhing of bi Hool] Befides his 
large Work abovementioned, hequabliſhed, 1. Purchas 
* his Pilgrim, Microcoſmus or the Hiſtorie of Man, 
* &c. Meditated on the words of David, Pſalm 39. 5. 
being a Funeral Sermon. Lond. 1619, 8vo. 3. * The 
King's Tower, and triumphant Arch of London.“ 
Lond. 1623. 8vo. (1). 

[D] 4 man exquiſitely well ſtilled in Languages, &c. ] 
The words of the Original, are, * Samue/ urchas, 
* Anglus, Linguarum et Artium divinarum atque hu- 
* manarum egregiè peritus, Philoſophus, Hiſtoricus, 
& Theologus maximus ; patriz Ecclefiz antiſtes fide- 
* lis ; multis egregiis Scriptis, & in primis orientalis, 
* occidentaliſque Fadia vaſtis Voluminibus, patria lin- 
* gua conſcriptis, celeberrimus. C 


QUARLES 


, 


(1) Wood, Faſti, 
ubi ſupra. 


= _—WUARLES[FsArcis], an Engliſh poet in the XVIIth century, 
Ez WY whoſe compoſitions are chiefl 


boa of James Quarles, Eſq; 
veyor of the Navy to Queen 


Romford in Eſſex, in the year 1592, and educated at Chriſt's- college 
in Cambridge, and Lincoln's-inn, London. 
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[4] Clerk of the Green-Cloth, and Pur- 


© = Iw—© ferred to the place of Cup-bearer to Elizabeth daughter of King James I. 
Electreſs Palatine and Queen of Bohemia (a), He quitted her ſervice, very probably 
upon the ruin of her huſband's affairs, and went over into Ireland, where he became 
S-cretary to the moſt learned Archbiſhop Uſher. Upon the breaking out of the Rebellion 


of the pious and moral kind, was the 


lizabeth. He was born at Stewards near 


Afterwards he was pre- 


in that kingdom, in 1641, he ſuffered greatly in his fortune, and was obliged to fly for _— 


ſaf-ty to England, But here he did not meet with the Quiet he expected. 


Langbain's Lives 
For » piece nd Characters 


of nis, ſty led the Loyal Convert, having given offence to the prevailing powers, they took of the Engi 
occaſion from that; and from his repairing to King Charles I. at Oxford; to hurt him as Dek Fot, 


much as they could in his eſtates (5). 


But we are told, that what he took moſt to heart, 116. 
was his being plundered of his books, and ſome rare Manuſcri 


for the preſs; the loſs of which, as it is thought, haſtened his death (c). 


pts which he intended (c) Lives of the 
The ſeveral Englih Poets by 


things he publiſhed are mentioned below [BJ. Beſides his other employments he was t. 1687, f 


edit. 1687, 770. 


Chronologer to the city of London. He dyed September the 8th 1644, in the 52d Þ 257, 188. 


[4] Was the Son of James Quarles, E;] The 
Quarles family was formerly of ſome confideration in 
the County of Eſſe x, and poſſeſſed of ſeveral eſtates in 
Romford, Hornchurch, Dagenham, &c. particularly thoſe 
named Stewards, Pinchbacke's, Heathcock's, Crow- 
land Snelling, Dovers Rydon, Shepcotts-hawe in Colly 
row, Oldberries, Potters roſes, Heards, Edwalls hatch- 
es, fc. And in Stanford-rivers, they had lands 
called Stewards : ——In Rawreth, ſome named Ray- 
mond. They had alſo eſtates in Great and Little 
Hadham in Hertfordſhire; As namely, Nockholls, 
Oldhall, Huntewood, &c. ———— James Yuarles, 
Eſq; dyed Sept. 21. 1599. and was ſucceeded in his 
eſtates by his eldeſt Son Robert, then aged upwards of 
eighteen (1): who was afterwards knighted. Another 
of his Sons was FRANCIS, who is the Subject of this 
article. 

[BI The ſeveral things he publiſhed, &c.) They 
were as follows, 1. A Feaſt for wormes, in a poeme 


of the Hiſtory of Jonah. Lond. 1620. 4to. 2. Pen- 
talozia, or the Quinteſſence of Meditation. 3. Ha- 
daſſa, or the Hiſtory of Eſther. Lond. 1621. 4. Job 


militant, with Meditations divine and morall. Lond. 
1624. 4to. 5. Argalus and Parthenia. A romance. 
Lond. 1631. 4to. 6. Hiſtory of Sampſon in verſe. 
Lond. 1631. 4to. 7. Emblemes, with cuts. Lond. 
1635. 8vo. 8. Anniverſaries upon his Panarete. 9g. 
Enchiridion of Meditations divine and morall Lond. 
1654. 10. The loyal Convert. 11. The Virgin 
Widow, a Comedy. Lond. 1649. 4to. Beſides Sion's 
Songs, and Sion's Elegies, Epigrams, Shepherds Ora- 
cles, Hieroglyphicks, &c. For a ſpecimen of 
his Sentiments and his Poetry, we ſhall lay the follow- 
ing Lines of his before the Reader, 


Man's Body's like a houſe, his greater Bones 

Are the main Timber, and the lefſer ones 

Are ſmaller ſplints ; his ri6s are laths daub'd or'e, 
Plaiſtred with fleſh and blood: his mouth's the door, 


year 


His throat's the narrow entry, and his heart 

Is the great Chamber, full of curious art : 

His midriff is a large Partition-wall 

Twixt the great Chamber, and the ſpacious Hall: 
His fomach is the Kitchin, where the meat 

Is often but half ſod for want of heat: 

His ſpleen's a veſſel Nature doth allot 

To take the Skum that riſes from the Pot : 

His lungs are like the bellows, that reſpire 

In every Office, quickning every fire: 

His No/e the Chimney is, whereby are vended 
Such fumes as with the bellows are augmented : 
His bowel: are the fink, whoſe parts do drain 
All noiſom filth, and keep the Kitchin clean: 
His eyes are Chriſtal windows, clear and bright ; 
Let in the object and let out the fight. 

And as the Timber is, or great, or ſmall, 

Or ſtrong, or weak, tis apt to ſtand or fall: 
Yet is the likelieſt Building ſometimes known 
To fall by obvious chances ; overthrown 

Oft times by tempeſts by the full mouth'd blaſts 
Of Heaven ; ſometimes by fire ; ſometimes it waſts 
Through unadvis'd negle& : put caſe the ſtuff 
Were ruin proof, by nature ſtrong enough 

To conquer time, and age ; put caſe it ſhould 
Ne're know an end, alas our Leaſes would ; 


What haſt thou then, proud fleſh and blood, to 
boaſt ; | 


Tuy daies are evil, at beſt ; but few, at moſt ; 
But fad, at merrieſt; and but weak, at ſtrongeſt ; 
Unſure, at ſureſt; and but ſhort, at longeſt. 

[(C] Whereef 
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above. 
Sce alſo The Bri- 
tich Theatre, 
eutt. 1752, $v0, 
p; 60. 


ſe) Lloyd, ubi 
ſupra, 
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year of his age, and was buried in the church of St Vedaſt Foſter · lane, London (a), (f) Werth's 
By one wife he had eighteen children (e); whereof one named John was alſo a Poet (CJ. 
Our author, in the judgment of Dr Fuller (F), was a moſt excellent poet, and had a (#) Memg 


mind byaſſed to devotion [D]. 


D. Lloyd adds (g), that his pious Books by the fancy 
take the heart; having taught Poetry to be witty, without profanencſs, wantonneſs, or () vir db f. 
being ſatyrical, that is, without the Poet's abuſing God, himſelf, or his neighbor. 


And 


his good maſter Archbiſhop Uſher ſtyles him, a man of ſome fame among the Engliſh 


for his ſacred Poetry (S). 


[C] Whereof one named John was alſa a Poet |] 


e was born in Eſſex in 1624 ; admitted into Exeter- a 


college in 1642 ; bore arms for King Charles I. within 


the garriſon at Oxford, and was afterwards a Capain 


in one of the royal armies : But, upon the declining 
of his Majeſty's cauſe, he retired to London in a mean 
condition; and afterwards travellgd beyond the Seas. 
He dyed of the plague at London, in 1665. The 
chief of what he publiſhed, was, Regale lectum mi- 
ſeriæ or the Engliſh Bed of Miſery. Lond. 1649. 
8vo. Elegy upon that never to be forgotten Charles I. 
late (but too ſoon martyr'd) King of England. Elegy 
and Epitaph on Arthur Lord Capell, beheaded March 
9. 1648. A Curſe againſt the enemies of Peace. His 
farewell to England. All printed together. | 
Fon lacrymarum : or, a Fountain of Tears; from 
whence doth flow England's complaint. Jeremiah's 
Lamentations paraphraſed. Elegy upon that Son of 
valour, Sir Charles Lucas: Theſe three were alſo 
printed t r. Triumphant Chaſtity ; or Jo- 
ſeph's Self- conflict, when by his Miſtreſs he was en- 
ticed to adultery. Lond. 1683. 8$vo. Continuation of 


D] Was a moſt excellent poet, and had a mind by. 

to devotion.) Fuller ſays further of him, by 
way of Character, that Had he been contemporary 
with Plato (that great back-friend to Poets), he 

would not onely have allowed him to live, but ad- 
vanced him to an office in his Common-wealth. 
Some Poets, if debarr'd profaneneſs, wantoneſs and 
Satyricalneſs, (that they may neither abuſe God, 
themſelves, nor their neighbours) have their tongues 
cut out in effect. Others onely trade in wit at the 
ſecond hand, being all for tranſlations, nothing for 
invention. Our Quarles was free from the faulta of 
the firſt, as if he had drank of Jordan -infltad of 
Helicon, and ſlept on Mount Olivet for hb Far- 
naſſus, and was happy in his on inven His 
wifible Poetry (I mean his Emblems) e 
catching therein the eye and fancy at one dradght, 
* ſo that hath ont-Alciated therein, in ſome mens 
« judgment. His Verſes on Job are done to the life, 
* ſo that the reader may ſee his forces, and through 
them the- anguiſh of his Soul. According to the 
advice of Saint Hierome, Verba wertebat in opera, 


(z) Wood, Ath. the Hiſtory of Argalus and Parthenia, Lond. 1659. * and pratticed the Job he had deſcribed.” 


edit. 1721, Vol. 
II. col. 355+ 


12zmo, Divine Meditations, &c. Lond. 1659. 8vo. (2). 
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A ADCLIFFE Cjons h, an eminent Phyſician, and founder of the 
W Radclivian Library at Oxford, was ſon of Radcliffe, by Sarah, 
daughter of Mr Louder a perſon of a conſiderable fortune; he was born at 


emoirs of the 
Life of John 


the famous 
Abraham Wood- 
„ who af- 
into France, 


with Thomas, 
ſon of Sir George 

favour of his friends, more by his ready wit and vivacity than any diſtinguiſhed acquiſitions Re, a Gen- 

in book-learning. He had no turn to a contemplative life. It was his ſociable talents ner of the Game 

that made him the delight of his companions: And the moſt eminent ſcholars in the 2. Woot's 

univerftty were fond of his converſation. He had very few books of any kind [A] ; and vol. ll col.614, 

in the proſecution of Phyſic rarely looked farther than to the pieces of Dr Willis, 

who had lately left that univerſity with a very extraordinary character; and was then 

practiſing in London with a reputation and ſucceſs above any of the faculty. On the firſt 

of July, 1675, Mr Radcliffe proceeded Bachelor of Phyſic (c). As this degree gave him 2 

a full title to practiſe in the univerſity, he did not neglect to make uſe of his privilege, 

and immediately put himſelf into the world. He ſet out in a method of practice 

ſuitable to that he had purſued in the ſtudy of this art; paying little regard to the rules 

then univerſally followed, which he even did not ſpare te cenſure with freedom and 

acrimony. This unuſual boldneſs, as it was natural to expect, drew all the old practi- 

tioners upon him. Dr Lydal, who at that juncture had the greateſt part of the buſineſs at 

Oxford, ſet two of the moſt eminent Apothecaries there to challenge his method, as 

running riot againſt both Hippocrates and Galen ; who where, even by the ſtatutes of 

the univerſity, received for the Fathers and Founders of Phyſic. Mr Luff likewiſe, 

afterwards Doctor and Regius Profeſſor of Phyſic to the univerſity, and Mr, afterwards 

Dr, Gibbons, did all that lay in their power to circumvent him with his patients, and de- 

pretiate his character; the firſt maintaining, that the cures be performed were only gueſs- 

work; and the other, who was an accurate ' Grecian, obſerving, that it was a great 

pity bis friends had not made a F aces of bim. This laft ſarcaſm was taken notice of by 

Mr Radcliffe; who, in return, ſet the nick-name of Nurſe upon the author of it (d); (2) Mamglee of 


Life, abi ſu- 
which was ſo unluckily applied, that all the advantage of his learning was loſt in it. In pa, 5. 7, 8. 


the 


4] He had few borks of any hind.) So few in- the ſake of the ſmartnefs of his converſation : aſked 
deed, that Dr Ralph Bathurſt, then head of Trinity- him, in a ſorprize, Where was his Study ? Upon which : 
college, (2 gentleman greatly diſtinguiched, both for Mr Radcliffe, pointing to a few phials, a ſkeleton, and (1) See his Me- 


his reading and ingenuity) who kept him company for an herbal; anſwered, Sir, this is Redehiffes library (1). moins, tec. p. 6. 
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the mean time, our young Phyſician's preſcriptions were attended with ſo great ſucceſs: 
that the two 1 Foulks and Adams, thought proper to make — to — 
, his name their files in the firſt year of his practice. The imall-pox then raging 

a in and about Oxford, he applied the cool regimen with a very good judgment; but the 
remarkable cure of the Lady Spencet ſet him above the reach ot all his competitors [B]. 
Her Ladyſhip's alliance to ſeveral noble families on her own ſide, and many more on the 
part of her huſband, Sir Thomas Spencer, brought him into great elteem with the Nor- 
thampton, Sunderland, Carnarvon, and Abingdon houſes. In a word, his reputation 
increaſed with his experience, as his wealth grew greater and greater by the extent of his 
practice; and he had not been two years Bachelor of Phyſic, when there was ſcarce any 
family of credit, that did not think themſelves beholden to him for the preſervation of 
one or more lives in it. About this time Dr Marſhal, Rector of Lincoln-college, did him 
an ill office, which proved a great detriment to that ſociety ; Mr Radcliffe (as his manner 
was) had been a little too laviſh of his wit upon the Doctor's genius and ſkill in the 
Northern languages as well as his conduct; and now the Governor, took a ſevere 
revenge (e), by oppoſing his application for a Faculty-place in the college; this would 
have been a diſpenſation from taking Holy Orders, which was inſiſted on he ſhould do, 
as the ftatutes required, if he kept his Felfowſhip. Such a ſtep was inconſiſtent with the 
profeſſion to which he was already become ſo great an ornament, and by which he had 
it in his power to be one day (as he would moſt aſſuredly have been) a great beneſactor to 
that houſe. And, therefore, he choſe rather to fling up his Fellowſhip, than not to 
go on in that faculty, where he had made fo great a progreſs. - After his reſignation, 
which was in the year 1677, he was deſirous of keeping his old chambers, and reſiding 
in them as a Commoner; but meeting with ſome ungenteel uſage on that account alſo 
t, from Dr Marſha), he thought fit to leave that then inhoſpitable ſociety, and to reſide 
elſewhere in the univerſity ; there to continue, *till he ſhould be of ſtanding to take his 
Doctor's degree, and have an opportunity of enlarging the ſphere of his practice upon the 
demiſe of any of the moſt noted Phyſicans at London. On the 5th of July 1682, he 
went out Doctor and Grand Compounder [C]; but continued two years longer at Oxford, 
growing equally in wealth and fame. Notwithſtanding the Doctor was very free in 
ridiculing a kind of literature which he judged entirely uſeleſs in regard to the method 
of healing diſeaſes, and was qualified, by the vivacity of his wit, to give that peculiar 
ſagacity in diſcerning the nature and degree of his patients ailments, it's whole luſtre, and 
make it dazzle and confound his rivals; yet he was a fair and honourable practitioner, had 
a perfect contempt for all mean and low artifices to wriggle himſelf into buſineſs ; and 
made it his conſtant rule to diſcountenance and explode all quacks and interlopers in the 
art, Particularly he rooted out the pernicious tribe of Urinal Caſters [D], with which 
the nation ſwarmed at that time. In 1684, having, by his practice in Oxford and the 
| | neighbouring 


(% Dr Marſhal 
was an Antiqua- 
ry ; and, though 
eminent in that 
way, yet we are 
told, upon good 


grounds, that the 
rules of civility 


not to leſs than the ſum of 100 pounds. This attack 
upon the meanneſs of the Doctor's png, received 
ſomething like a ſanction from the office of Heraldiy ; 


[J The remarkable cure of Lady Spencer, ſet him 
above all his competitors.] This lady was then at 
Varnton, four miles off Oxford; the ſeat of her huſ- 


(3) This gentle- 
man had taken 


- band, Sir Thomas Spencer. She had been under 
Dr Lydal's, and Mr Mu/zrave's (2) hands, for ſome 
time, without any — from their preſcriptions ; 
and without hopes of recovery, from a complication 
of diſtempers ; 'till Mr Dormer, who had married her 
Ladyſhip's daughter, put her in mind of Mr Radcliffe's 
ſucceſs, and obtained of her to ſend for him; which 
being done, his directions very happily ſet her upon 
her legs again, in three weeks time, after ſhe 
in a languiſhing condition more than fo many years: 
and reſtored a decayed conſtitution in ſuch a manner, 
to it's wonted vigour, that ſhe lived to a very 
age ; and to ſee her children's children (3). - 
[C] He went out Doctor, and Grand Compounder. 
Mr Wood (who in bis Faſti, at the end of his ſec 
volume, p. 122.) has regiſtred this time of his taking 
his Doctor's Degree, takes no notice of his going out 
Grand Compounder ; an undoubted fact, well known 
to many in the Univerſity, and often mentioned when 
I was there, in 1715. The reaſon of it's being more 
particularly the ſubject of converſation, at that time, 
— after his death, and large benefaction to the 
niverfity, was this: Since hence it appeared, be- 
yond contradiction, that his family was not ſo mean 
and deſpicable, as had been re by his adver- 
ſaries ; a report, that took it's riſe from his father's 
entering him in the college a Battler, which is the 
loweſt gown in the univerfity. But this ſtep was an 
ananſwerable argument, that his paternal eſtate was 
much larger than had been aſſerted ; for no perſon is 
required to go out Grand Compounder, that has not 
401. per annum in land: the Doctor therefore mult 
be poſſeſſed of an eſtate, at leaſt of that value, by 
right of inheritance ; for at that time he had made no 
purchaſe, tho“ he had acquired, abundantly enough 
to bear the expence of his compoſition, which amounts 


from which, at the time of his funeral, the Vice- 
Chancellor received a letter, admoniſhing the univer- 
fity not to erect over, or upon, his monument, any eſ- 
cutcheon charged with the arms of the Derwentwater 
family, notwithſtanding he had always bore thoſe 
arms, as a deſcendant from the Radcliffes of Dilſton, 
viz. a Bend in @ greile ſable, Field Argent, upon his 
chariot during his life, without any animadverſion 


had been from that college. And the unfortunate Earl of that 


name, conſtantly acknowledged him as a kinſman. 
[D] He made it his buſineſs to explode the tribe of 
Urinal Cafters.) Theſe piſs-pot prophets, had wormed 
the country out of many a ſweet penny ; and crowds 
of men and women went daily to them, with phials, 
bottles, &c. for a definitive ſentence in their huſbands, 
wives, and childrens caſes. Amongſt the reſt, to 
whom ſhould one of theſe credulous women come, 
with an urinal in her hand, but to Dr Radcliffe: the 
woman dropt a curſy, told him ſhe had heard 
of his t fame at Stanton, (a few miles from Ox- 
ford) and that ſhe made bold to bring him a fee; by 
which ſhe hoped his worſhip would be prevailed with, 
to tell her the diſtemper her huſband lay fick of, and 
to preſcribe proper remedies for his relief. Where i- 
he ? cries the Doctor; Sick. in bed, four miles off, re- 
plied the petitioner ; and that's his water, no doubt ? 
cries the querilt ; yes, an't pleaſe your worſhip, the 
anſwerer replies : and being aſked what was his trade ? 
ſays, that of a Shoe-maker : Very well, miſtreſs, Cries 
the examinant ; and taking the urinal empties it in his 
chamber-pot, and then filling it with his own water, 
diſmiſſes her in theſe terms: Take this with you heme 
to your ban, and if he will undertake to fit me with 
@ pair of boots, by the fight of my water ; I will male 


no queſtion of proſeribing for bis difiemper, by the fight 92 Ibid, p. 1% 
LE] He 


of bis (4). 
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neighbouring counties, acquired great riches; he came to London, and ſettling in Bow- 
ſtreet, Covent-Garden, was extremely followed for his advice, which brought him into 
great requeſt among the beſt quality, and at Court likewiſe. Dr Radcliffe had then the 
opportunity of coming to town, when Dr Lower's intereſt began to decline amongſt the Es 
chief of the nobility (), by his eſpouſing (as they were then called) whig principles, upon ll Tuco 
which account he grew daily more and more out of repute ; there was n but Dr e Dr Willie, 
Thomas Short, a Roman-Catholick, to. contend with z who, indeed, carried the bell on — 
account of his religion, which, it is well known, then moſt prevailed for that and fome ; 
following years; but he dying in the latter. end of September 1685, moſt of his practice 
devolved upon our Doctor. Dr Whiſtler, indeed, and ſome others, as Sir Edmund 
King, &c. came in for their ſhare of patients in other patts of the town; yet, though 
one was Principal Phyſician to the King, and the other in great eſteem with ſome of the 
wealtheſt Merchants in the city, there was ſcarce any caſe worthy of a conſultation but 
Dr Radcliffe was called to it; ſo that he had not been in town a year, when he got more 
than twenty guineas per diem, as his Apothecary Mr Dandridge, who himſelf died worth 
50,000 J. by his means, has often averred. His converſation at this time was held in 
as much repute as his advice; and what with his pleaſantry of diſcourſe, and readineſs 
of wit in making replies to any fort of queſtions, he was a diverting companion to the laſt 
degree. Iaſomuch that he was very often ſent for, and preſented with fees for pretended 
ailments, only for the gratification to hear him talk. However, that was too delicate a 
point always to hit, nor was he conſtantly in the hamour to ſee this kind of addreſs to 
him in the moſt agreeable light; and wherever he conceived himſelf made uſe of only 
as a buffoon, he neither wanted ſenſe nor courage to reſent it EI. In 1686 Her Royal 
Highneſs the Princeſs Anne of Denmark was pleaſed to make the Doctor her Principal 
Phyſician (g). in which tation he continued *cill towards the latter end of King William's (z) Sr Boyer's 
reign, as will be more particularly mentioned in the ſequel. In 1687 wealth continuing Anne, — 
to flow upon him with very plentiful ſtreams, he began to caſt an eye upon the fountain t y=r- 
from whence it was derived. The fociety of Univerſity-college was at that time governed 
by Mr Obediah Walker, a gentleman in every other reſpe& worthy of honour and eſteem, 
had he not unfortunately complied with the religion of the unhappy Prince then teigning : 
however, this did not hinder the Doctor from teſtifying his gratitude to that college [F], 
where he had received the beſt part of his education. In 1688, ſome time before the Biſhops 
were ſent to the Tower, and matters were carrying on towards the introduction of Popery 
by lefs violent means; Father Saunders, one of the Court-chaplains, and another Domini- 
can, had it in command from the King to uſe what ſollicitations ſhould be thought 
needful to bring him over to their communion ; and theſe proving fruitleſs, his fellow- 
collegian Mr Walker, juſt mentioned, had orders from above to write to him. One of 
theſe letters, which ſeems to be the laſt that was ſent him on the ſubject of religion, we 
ſhall inſert with the Doctor's anſwer in the notes [G J. When Prince George of Den- 


mark 


[E] He wanted neither wit nor courage to reſent it.] upon a few modern authorities of no credit; I 
A perſon of quality who had very mach befriended © ſhould grudge no pains of producing more and more 
him, in many remarkable inſtances ; but in none more * inſtances, which the inſpired writers, and the Fathers of 
than intereſting himſelf, in advancing the Doctor's cre- * the Church, abound with. But ſince a man of your 
dit, among perſons of the firſt rank ; took it into his * excellent parts, and great knowledge in things that 
head, to fancy himſelf extremely out of order, when * concern the health of the body, that is only to in- 
nothing at all ailed him. Whereupon meſſage, after dure for a moment, thinks it of leſs weight to con- 
meſlage, was ſent for his phyſician in ordinary; but no * ſult the welfare of your ſoul, whoſe pains and whoſe 
anſwer returned ; only, that bis Lordſhip did not know * pleaſures maſt be equally everlaſting ; give me leave 
avhen he was well, for he was in perfe# health, if he to tell you, from a heart full of grief, for your un- 
evould but think bimfelf ſo. At laſt, for fear of car- * willingneſs to be convicted, that I have left nothing 
rying the jeſt too far, and of entirely diſobliging him, * unattempted to abſolve mine, in relation to the ar- 
he came; and afked the Nobleman werf his pain lay? * nt you are ſo willing to drop the _ of. 
who, after much hefitation, and various pointing to * You bid me read Dr Tillotſon, upon the Real Pre- 
this and that part of his body; ſaid, be had a ftrange * ſence, with his anfwer to Mr Serjeant's rule of faith; 
finging in his head. If it be fo, cried the Doctor,  * I have done both, with the greateſt impartiality, and 
can preſcribe to your Lordj/hip no other remedy, than that * find no other impreffion from them, than what fixes me 
of cuiping your a— with @ ballad: which coarſe jeſt, * in the profeſſion of that faith, which, I bleſs God, after 
% Ibid, p. 14. perfe&ly cured his Lordſhip's malady (5). ; * ſo many years of adhering to a contrary uafion, 

[F] Did not hinder him from teſtifying his gratitude * I have, through his great mercy, em I have 
to that [Univerſity] College.) He cauſed the eaſt win- * intreated you to do the fame by authors, whoſe 
dow, over the altar, to be put up at his own proper * judgments have ever been had in remembrance, and 
charges. It is eſteemed a beautiful piece, repreſent- * whoſe determination muſt be infallible, from the 
ing the nativity of our Saviour, painted upon glaſs ; * holy Spirit that conducted them. And you ſend me 
and appears to be his gift, by the following inſcription * word, the daties of your profeffion bend your ſtud ies 
under it. D. D. Johan. Radcliffe, M. B. Hojus Col i * another way and that you have neither leiſure nor 
(6' I have often quondam Socins, Anno Domini, MDCLXXXVII (6). * inclination, to turn over pages that have no value in 
ben it. He is called Socius, not that he was really a Fellow, them, but their antiquity. This is indeed ſome- 

but being fenior ſcholar had the ſame privileges, what unkind, but the goodneſs you always receive me 
though not an equal revenue to the Fellows. * with, on every other occafion, and the you 

[G} One of theſe letters, with his anſwer to it, we * have ſhewn, and ſay you will farther ſhew to the 
Hall inſert in the notes) The letter, is as follocbs. * foundation, which I have been thought fit, howſoever 


| * unworthy, to preſide over, engages me to make you 
Univerſity-College, May 22. 1688. as little uneaſy as poſſible. I ſhall therefore, pur- 


| © ſuant to your deſire, diſmiſs the matter, which I 
** Worthy Sir, ' © could willingly wiſh to hold longer in debate, on ac- 

* Were it poſlible for me to bring you to a true ſenſe count of the reaſons beforementioned : and fince you 
* of your unhappy condition, in pinning your faith * ſeem ardently to defire a mutual correſpondence, — 
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mark joined the Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs, his conſort, retired to Nottinghai 
the Doctor was much by the Biſhop of London [Compton] to attend her — 5 
in the duties of his poſt, as Body-Phyſician to her Royal Highneſs, who was then big 
with child [of the Duke of Glouceſter]. But the Doctor excuſed himſelf, on accounc 
of the mulciplicity of his patients, whoſe dangerous condition required his conſtant 
attendance z not chaſing (if we may believe the writer of his memoirs) () to declare 
himſelf in that tickliſh ſtate of public affairs. However, alterations in affairs of State 
made none in his practice; for though the famous Dr Bidloo came over with the new 
King as his Chief Phyſician, and it is cuſtomary for the Court to have a more than 
ordinary regard for one in that quality z yet patients increaſed upon his hands by the 
means of that very rival, who it was ſuppoſed would engroſs them. For Dr Bidloo, 
though otherwiſe an rt practitioner, yet was not ſo happy in his conjectures, in 
hitting upon the diſtemper as Dr Radcliffe, and often by miſtaking the nature of an 
Engliſh conſtitution, ſubjected thoſe that adviſed with him to the greateſt hazards : by 
which, the reputation of the latter grew daily more and more prevailing, and got the 
ſtart of all his competitors to ſuch a degree, that even his Majeſty's foreign attendants 
Mr Bentinck, afterwards Earl of Portland, and Mr Zuleſtein, Earl of Rochtord, applicd 
to him in caſes of neceſſity, wherein he always diſplayed his ſkill to the greateſt degree 
the firſt being cured by him of a violent diarrhoea, that had brought that great favourite 
almoſt to the point of death; and the laſt, who was very corpulent, of a lethargy, 
which had been attempted by all other hands in vain. The reſtoration of two perſons, ſo 
dear to the King, to their perfect health, could not but draw his Majeſty's eye towards 
him, who, next under God, was the inſtrument of it; and that Prince, not only 
ordered him five hundred guineas out of the Privy-Purſe, but made him an offer of 
being ſworn one of his Majeſty's Phyſicians, with a ſalary of 200 J. per annum more than any 
5 other. Indeed the preſent was only accepted, and the poſt refuſed, becauſe the Doctor 
very cautiouſly conſidered, that the ſettlement of the Crown was but then in it's infancy, 
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(4) r. 23, 


and that accidents might interyene to diſturb the ſecurity of it. Beſides, as Body- 


to other affairs, continue to oblige you in fulfilling every 
« requeſt ſhall make to me. In the mean time be 
* aſſured, that I ſhall be inceſſant in my prayers to the 
- t God above, and to the bleſſed Virgin, for her 
« interceflion with the Lamb, that died for the fins of 
the world, that you may be enlightened, and ſee 
| ors. ts dah can tcd your immortal 
c 

3 


Who am, 
in all reſpects, 
* worthy Sir, 
your moſt obliged, 
* and moſt humble ſervant, 
O. WALKER. 
Daftor Radcliffe's anſwer, was in theſe terms. 
Bow-ſtreet ; Covent-garden, May 25. 1688. 


© Sir, . | 

* I ſhould be in as unhappy a condition in this life, 
* az you fear I ſhall be in the next, were I to be treated 
* as aturncoat ; and muſt tell you, that I can be ſerious 

no | „while you endeavour to make me believe, 
* what I am apt to think you give no credit to your 
* ſelf; Fathers and Councils, and antique authorities, 
may have their influence in their proper places ; but 
* ſhould any of them all, though — with duſt 
1400 years ago, tell me, that the bottle I am now 
drinking with ſome of your acquaintance, is a wheel- 
© barrow, and the glaſs in my hand, a ſalamander, I 
* ſhould aſk leave to diſſent from them. 

* You miſtake my temper, in being of an opinion 
that I am otherwiſe byaſſed, than the generality of 
* mankind are. I had one of your new converts po- 
ems in my hands juſt now, you will know them to be 
Mr Dryden's, and on what account they are written, 
at firſt fight. Four of the beſt lines, and moſt à pro- 
pos, run thus. | 


* Many by education are miſled, 

© $0 they believe, becauſe they were ſo bred ; 
The prieſt continues, what the nurſe began, 
And thus the child impoſes on the man. 


pences. ; mn 


Phyſician 


Vou may be given to underſland from thence, 
* that having been bred up a Proteſtant at Wakefield, 
and ſent from thence in that perſuaſion to Oxford ; 
* where, during my continuance, I had no reliſh for 
© abſurdities ; I intend not to change principles, and 
* turn Papiſt in London. 

The advantages you ſe to me, may be 
great, for all that I know : God Almighty can do 
very much, and ſo can the King; but you will par- 
don me if I ceaſe to ſpeak like a phyfician for once, 
and with an ait of gravity, am vety apprehenſive, 
* that I may anger the one, in being too complaiſant 
to the other. You cannot call this pinning my faith - 
on any man's ſleeve ; thoſe that know me, are too 
well apprized of a quite contrary tendency. As I 
never flattered a man myſelf, ſo it is my firm reſo- 
lution, never to be wheedled-out of my real ſentiments; 
which are, that fince it has been my good fortune to 
be educated, according to the uſage of the Church of 
England, eſtabliſhed by law ; I ſhall never make my- 
« ſelf ſo unhappy, as to ſhame my teachers and in- 
ſtructors, by departing from what I have imbibed 
from 6 

Vet, though I ſhall never be brought over to con- 
« fide in your doctrines, no one breathing, can have a 
greater eſteem for your converſation, by letter, or 
word of mouth, than 


© Sir, 


« your moſt affectionate, 
and faithful ſervant, 
his M 
« JOHN RADCLIFFE (7), ITC 


Nor did the Doctor, when the neceſſity of the times, 
in the ſucceeding Revolution, which followed this epi- 
ſtolary intercourſe by the heels, prove otherwiſe than a (3) Mr hav ray 
conſtant friend and benefactor to Mr Walker (8). For pan in bun- 
though he could not be induced to adhere to his opi- |, cre 
nion in matters of religion, he would always abide by there is a menu 
his determination in points of learning; and out of a ment with = 
generous ſenſe of the difficulties Mr Walker laboured — 4 
under, by his non-compliance to the government, from her, fr prom 
the time of his firſt coming to London, after che ſcene f,num & pur . 
of affairs was changed in Oxford, gave him the allow- famian. — 
ance of a very handſome competency, to the day of —— 
his death ; and contributed largely to his funeral ex- 4— 70 10 
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Phyſician to the Princeſs of Denmark, whoſe ſervice he was much more inclined to from 
the high eſteem ſhe had always entertained for him, he had a very competent allowance 
and ſtood in need of no addition to it, which would rather leſſen the fees ariſing from his 
ice than increaſe them; ſince he was too well apprized of the good inclination the 
King bore him, not to imagine he would ſend for him upon all urgent occaſions, and 
when he did, ſo reward him, that it would more than countervail a fixed-ſalary. Nor 
" was he out in his judgment, for his Majeſty's infirm conſtitution had been from his child- 
hood ſubject to diforders from a flux of rheum and an aſthma, and the Doctor being 
particularly diftinguiſhed by his ſkill in the laſt diſtemper, was ſo very often called upon 
tor his aſſiſtance, that we are aſſured he had been heard more than once to declare, bat 
one year with another, for the firſt eleven years of that reign, be cleared more than fix 
hundred guineas for his bare attendance on the King's perſon, excluſive of the great 
officers (i) HJ. Towards the latter end of 1689 the Doctor went to Badminton to the (0 Is p. 25. 
old Duke of Beaufort, who not cloſing with the Revolution, kept his reſidence altogether 
there, He ſtaid a month with his Grace (for whom he had.a particular friendſhip) and 
did not leave him 'till he had reſtored him, though given over by all the Phy ſicians at 
Bath and elſewhere, to a perfect ſtate of health. Upon his return to London he was again | 
ſent for to his Majeſty (c), whom he found in a dangerous condition from his old diſtemper. 22 
Dr Bidloo, Dr Laurence, and the King's other Phyſicians had plyed him with aperitives 
to open his ſtomach, to give him the uſe of free breathing to little or no effect; ſo that 
his Majeſty's cure was looked upon to be very hazardous without ſome other meaſures; 
when Dr Radcliffe, perceiving that the rheum dripping upon his lungs would be of fatal 
conſequence to him if not otherwiſe diverted, ordered him a gentle ſalivation, that was 
repeated each morning; this, by keeping him ſpitting for the ſpace of half a quarter of an 
hour, proved the means of preſerving his life twelve years longer. In 1691 the young 
Prince, William, Duke of Glouceſter, was taken violently ill at Sion-houſe (/), of (% Memoin of 
fainting-fi:s, a diſtemper that had been fatal to moſt of their Royal Highneſſes children, Mariborough, 
and his life was deſpaired of by all the Court-Phyſicians ; Dr Radcliffe was at that time * f. 75. 
in attendance upon the Earl of Berkeley, at his houſe near Epſom, but being ſent 
for by an expreſs, he firſt defired the Queen and Princeſs, who would be both 
preſent, that they would rely ſolely upon him, without the intervention of any other 
prefcriptions ; which being granted, he reſtored his Highneſs to ſuch a ſtate of health, 
that he never had any thing like a deliquium from thence- forward to the day of his death. 
This unexpected cure of an infant not quite three years of age, had ſuch an influence upon 
Queen Mary, who conſtantly viſited the child, though there was ſome coldneſs between 
the two ſiſters at that time, that ſhe ordered her Lord- Chamberlain, then Lord Villiers, 
afterwards Earl of Jerſey, to preſent the happy inſtrument of it with a thouſand guineas (m). (=) Memoirs of 
Hitherto the Doctor, who had heaped up great wealth, ſeemed to have met with no — 4 
unlucky diſappointments, either in his practice or his other affairs; but in the year 1692 
Fortune reſolved to turn her back upon him, and to let him ſee that the moſt proſperous 
condition in life is to A with ſome croſſes. The Doctor, among other 
acquaintance, had contracted a familiarity with Betterton the famous tragedian ; this gen- 
tleman, by the ſollicitation of a friend, father to the wife of Mr Bowman another player, 
had depoſited two thouſand: pounds as a venture in an interloper that was about to ſer ſail 
for the Eaſt. Indies, and having a proſpect of a very good return, communicated the 
affair to the Doctor, who, at his requeſt, very readily laid down five thouſand pounds. 
The ſhip was ſucceſsful in the outward bound paſſage; but having, to avoid the French 
privateers in her return home, firſt put into Ireland, and then finding no convoy ready, ſet 
out for England without one, ſhe was taken by the Marquis de Neſmond with all her rich 
cargo, which amounted to more than 120,000/, A loſs that broke Mr Betterton's 
back (n) ; but tho? very conſiderable, did not much affect the Doctor; for when the news (=) The Life of 
of this diſaſter was brought him, to the Bull-head tavern in Clare-market, where he Aft 
was drinking with ſeveral perſons of the firſt rank, who condoled with him on the 


Tragedian, p. 
occaſion, he, with a ſmiling countenance and without baulking his glaſs, deſired them“ 


ro 


[H] Excluſive of the great officers.) We muſt not omit, found himſelf obliged to advertiſe their maſter of it, 
fince it is part of the Doctor's hiſtory, to inſert a diver- as he did, in a very handſome manner. Yet, notwith- 
ting paſlage between Sir Godfrey Kneller and the Doc- ſtanding this complaint, the grievance continued unre- 
tor, which, if at all, muſt have happened about this time. dreſſed, ſo that the Knight was under a neceflity of 
The Doctor's houſe, as has been obſerved before, was in letting the Doctor know, by one of his domefticks, 
Bow-ſtreet, Covent-Garden, whereunto belonged a very that he ſhould be obliged to brick vp the door-way, in 
convenient garden, that was contiguous to another on caſe of his complaints proving ineffectual. To this 
the back of it, appertaining to Sir Godfrey, which the Doctor. who was often in a choleric mood, and 
was extremely curious and inviting ; from the many from the ſucceſs of his practice, imagined every one 
exotic plants, and the variety of flowers and greens, under an obligation of bearing with him, returned for 
with which it abounded. As the parting wall was in anſwer: that Sir Godfrey might even do what he thought 
the Knight's tenement, the Doctor took the freedom, fit, in relation to the door, /o that he did but refrain 
from his intimacy with him, to beg the favour of hav- from painting it. Hereupon the footman, after ſome 
ing a door made for an intercourſe with both gardens; heſitation in the delivery, and ſeveral commands from 
which might be uſed ſo, as ſhould not be inconvenient his maſter to give it him word for word, having told 
to either family. Sir Godfrey, JI very the meſſage; Did my very good friend, Dr Radcliffe, 

> readily gave his conſent. But the Doctor's ſervants, /ay /o? cry'd Sir Godfrey. Go you Fack, and after 

| little heeding the terms of agreement, made ſuch a preſenting my ſervice to m., tell bin, that I can take 

havock amongſt his hortulanary curioſities, that he any thing from him but phyfic. ” 
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to go forward with the healths that were then in vogue; ſaying, be bad no more to do 
but go up two hundred and fifty par of ſtairs to make himſelf whole again, In the ſame year 
the Maſterſhip of Univerſity-college being conferred upon Dr Arthur Charlet, then 
Fellow of Frinity-college. This gentleman, who was particularly known to Dr Rad- 
cliffe, and in the greateſt confidence with him when at the univerſity, omitted no oppor- 
tunity of putting him in mind of the engagements he lay under, by the promiſes he made 
to his two predeceſſors. Nor was the Doctor backward in contributing ſuch ſums as 
he thought neceſſary to be given in his hfe-time 3 fince it appears from the account of his 
diſburſements, that he contributed more than 1100 J. toward increaſing exhibitions, &c, 
beſides what he advanced for books and other neceſſaries. In 1693, the Doctor, who 
till then had ſhewn tokens of the greateſt averſion to matrimony, by the ſollicitations 
of his friends was induced to think of altering his condition; and the daughter of a certain 
wealthy citizen was pitched upon for that end. The parents of the lady, who was about 
twenty-four years of age, and their only child, very readily accepted the offer, pro- 
poſing to give fifteen thoufand pounds down, and the reſidue: of their eſtate after their 
drceaſe. Accordingly, vifirs were made, and the match ſeemed to be as forward as he 
could with ; but Hymen had otherwiſe intended, for the father's book-keeper had forbidden 
the banns by a ſort of illegal familliarity, which in proceſs of time made the deſigned 
bride very ſick, and diſcovered an amour, that couid not be any longer concealed from 
ſuch penetrating eyes as the Doctor's. Hereupon, though the detection of theſe unfair 
practices, which had very nigh made him father another man's child, revived in him that 
antipathy to woman-kind which he had laid aſide for ſome time, yet he thought it adviſable, 
without upbraiding his miftreſs with falſhood, to write a letter to the father as below [7]. 
Such a diſappointment in his firſt amour rendered him unmalleable to all the influences of his 
friends, who were very urgent with him to enter upon another; he even grew to a degree of 
inſenſibility for the ſex ; and often declared, hat he wiſhed for an A of Parliament, whereby 
nurſes only ſhould be entitled io preſcribe ta them{K]. In 1694, having confulted with Dr Charlet 
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[1] To write a letter to the father, which is inſerted 
below.) Here is the letter. 


Bow ftreet ; Covent Garden, May 19. 1693. 


SIR. 

* The honour of being allied to ſo good and weal- 
thy a perſon, as Mr S——4, has puſhed me upon a 
* diſcovery that may be fatal to your q iet, and your 
* daughter's reputation, if not timely prevented. Mrs 
* Mary is a very deſerving gentlewoman, but you muſt 
* pardon me if I think her by no means fit to be my 
wife, fince ſhe is another man's already, or ought to 
* be. Ina word, ſhe is no better, and no worſe, than 
© actually quick with child; which makes it neceſſary 
that ſhe be diſpoſed of to him, that has the belt 
claim to her affedtioas. No doubt but you have 
* power enough over her, to bring her to confeſſion, 
* which is by no means the part of a Phyfician 
As for my part, I ſhall wiſh you much joy of a new 
* ſon-in-law, when known; ſince I am by no means 
qualified to be ſo near of kin. Hanging and mar- 
ry ing, I find, go by Deſtiny ; and I might have been 
* guilty of the firſt, had I not fo narrowly eſcaped the 
* laſt. My beſt ſervices to your daughter, whom I 
* can be of little uſe to as a Phyfician, and of much 
* leſs in the quality of a ſuitor. Her beſt way is to 
© adviſe with a midwife for her ſafe delivery, and the 
* perſon who has converſed with her after the manner 
of women, for an humble ſervant. The daughter 
of ſo wealthy a gentleman, as Mr S——d4, can never 
* want a huſband; therefore the ſooner you beſtow her, 
the better, that the young Ban en-kelder may be 
born in wedlock, and have the right of inheritance 
* to ſo large a patrimony. You will excuſe me for 
being ſo very free with you; for though I cannot have 
© the honour to be your ſon-in-law, I ſhall ever take 
a pride in being among the number of your friends. 


about 


the reſult of theſe conjugal rites, o herwiſe than fully 
anſwer the old man's beit wiſhes ; who had the ſatiſ- 
faction before his deceaſe to ſee the book-keeper, to 
whom he had made over his buſineſs, in a very thriv- 
ing way; having increaſed 5000 pounds, which he 
gave him with his daughter, to more than 3o00o0o ; 
and being father of a numerous and beautiful iſſue, to 
participate an eſtate valued at 100000 pounds, which 
he left amongft them at his deceaſe (9). | 
[X] He wiſhed for an 42 of Parliament, whereby 
nurſes only ſhould be entitled to preſcribe to them] This 
averſion in him to the female ſex, was far from crea- 
ting the ſame in that ſex for him, ſince ſeveral ladies 
feigned themſelves ill to be viſited by him. Amongſt 
the reſt, the Lady Betty , Who had often ſucked 
in love, at both ears, from his agreeable converſation 
at her father's table, conceived the higheſt affection 
for him. She therefore ftudied all opportunities of 
keeping her chamber, for the fight of him, and was 


(9) Memoirs of 
Dr Radcliffe, p. 
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week after week out of order, for that end. My 


Lord, her father, whoſe life was almolt wrapped up 
in her's, was continually ſending for him; inſomuch 
that the Doctor grew out of patience, at coming vpon 
ſo many trifling occaſions, and gave him to underſtand, 
That it was his opinion, his Lordſhip ought rather to 
ſend for her Confeſſor for ſhe was a Roman Catholick) 
ta cure her diſtempered mind, than a Phyfician for her 


bady. This anſwer did but inflame her Ladyſhip's de- 


fires ; and by Mrs Graham, her woman, who was 
a confident in the ſecret, ſhe let the Doctor know, 
that he muſt be tha: confeſſor. Hereupon he gave 
his attendance, to hear what ſhe had to ſay; which 
made a diſcovery that ſtruck him with amazement. 
How to anſwer her directly, he knew not, for ſlie had 
made a fort of ambiguous conſeſſion, which had only 
pointed out her reſpects for a certain perſon, without 
any name. He therefore told her, That her ca/e was 
ſomewhat difficult, but he did not doubt to eaſe her of 


all her anxieties, on that account, in a month's time. 


Who am, Accordingly the young lady formed an inconceivable 
joy to herſef ; but the Doctor immediately laid the 
Sir, whole affair before the Lord —, her father; 


* your moſt obedient ſervant, 
* JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


We ſhall juſt ſtay to take notice, that this letter had 
it's due weight with the father ; who, though ſorely 
_ againſt the grain, choſe rather to get the amorous 
couple inſtantly married, at the Fleet-chape}, than to 
abandon his daughter to ſhame and miſery, Nor did 


with a caution not to let the daughter know he was 
any ways apprized of it, fince it was in his power to 
prevent her flinging herſelf away, upon a man mach 
beneath her, by a ſpeedy contract of marriage with a 
perſon of equal extraction. This advice was readily 
embraced, and gratefully acknowledged ; and the 
Lady, who was living after the Doctor's death, and 
one of the beſt & wives, was married, within the time 


engaged for by him to a nobleman, who had made pre- (70) Ibid. p. 35! 


* 


tenſions to her ſeveral months before this diſcovery (10). 36. 
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about proper expedients for the advantage and increaſe of the revenues of Univerſity- 

college, he bid money for the perpetual advowſon of a Wing in Lincolnſhire of 3007. 

per annum; but not being quick enough in the purchaſe was anticipated by a college 

in Cambridge. However, he laid a plan for his ſucceeding benefactions to the place of 

his education in this year; as appears from his anſwer to a friend, who upon aſking him 

why be did not marry to provide heirs to bis prodigions wealth, had this reply, that truly 

he bad an old one to take care of, which be intended ſhould be bis executrix (o). In December, % 2 8 
the ſame year, Queen Mary was ſcized with the ſmall-pox, which the Court - Phyſicians 

not being able to raiſe, the Doctor was ſent for by the Council (p); upon peruſing the n 
recipes he told them, without ſeeing her Majeſty, that ſhe was a dead woman; for it was liam. 
impoſſible to do any good in her caſe, where remedies had been given that were ſo | edge nt 
contrary to the nature of the diſtemper; yet he would endeayour all that lay in him to Time. 

give her ſome eaſe. Accordingly, the puſtules began to fill by a cordial julap he pre- 

icribed for the Queen, which gave ſome faint hopes of her recovery; but theſe ſoon 

vaniſhed, and the Doctor did not ſtick to ſay, ihat great and good princeſs died a ſacrifice 

to unſkilful hands, who ont of one diſeaſe had produced a complication by improper medicines. 

Some few months after this unhappy accident, the Doctor, who *cill then had kept 

himſelf in the good graces of the Princeſs Anne of Denmark, made a forfeit of them after 

a very uncourtly manner, by his two great addiction to the bottle, Her Royal Highneſs 

being indiſpoſcd, gave orders he ſhould be ſent for; in anſwer to which, he made a 

promiſe of coming to St James's ſoon after; but not appearing, that meſfage was backed 

by another, importing, that ſhe was extremely ill, and deſcribing after what manner ſhe 

was ſeized, At which the Doctor ſwore by his Maker, that ber Highneſs's diſtemper was 

nothing but the vapours, and that ſhe was in as good @ ſtale of health as any woman breathing, 

could fhe but giue into the belief of it, On his appearance at Court not long after, he 

found, to his great mortification, that his freedom with fo illuſtrious a patient had been 

highly reſented ; for offering to go into the preſence he was ſtopped by an officer in the 
anti-chamber, and told, that the Princeſs had no farther occaſion for the ſervices of a 

Phyſician who would not obey her orders, and that ſbe bad made choice of Dr Gibbons to ſuc- i 

ceed bim in the care of ber h:alth (q)[Lj. However, he continued in great eſteem with I, of Ne. 
the King, who had a more than ordinary occafion to ſhew it in the campaign of 1695, 

which was cloſcd by the taking of Namur; for the Earl of Albemarle, who had a com- 

mand in the” army, and was one of the prime favourites to that monarch, was taken ill 

of a fever in the camp; whereupon the King, who intereſted himſelf very much in fo 

dear a life, having no manner of confidence in the Phyſicians that attended his royal 

perſon in the field, ſent for Dr Radcliffe from England; he came accordingly, and, as 

if difeaſes were not able to abide when he was preſent, reſtored his Lordſhip in a week's 

time to his former health, after he had been reduced to the laſt extremity by an uninter- 

mitting ſickneſs under which he had languiſhed near two months. Nor did his Majeſty 

fall ſhort of his uſual bounty to the Doctor on this eminent piece of ſervice, giving him an 

order upon the Treaſury for twelve hundred pounds; beſides which, the Lord Albemarle 

preſcnted him with a diamond ring, and four hundred guineas. The King likewiſe made 

him an offer of a Baronet's patent, which he declined, as likely to be of no uſe to him, 

who had no direct deſcendants, and no thoughts of changing his condition (r). The ſame (6) — — © 
year Dr (afterwards Sir) Edward Hannes came from Oxford to ſettle in London, and in fag, p. 4% 
a little time became Principal Phyſician at Court, and was an eminent rival of our | 
Doctor's [MJ], About this time, likewiſe, happened his remarkable viſit to Madam 

D' Urfley at Ecnſington [NJ]. In the year 1697, after the King's return from Loo, 


i where 


55 


[L] She had made choice of Dr Gibbons, to ſucceed 
him in the care of her health.) As nothing could be 
more vexatious to the Doctor than to give place to his 
old antagoniſt, who was now become his ſucceſſor ; ſo 
he could not forgive him for this very thing, to his 
dying day ; and at his return to his companions, with- 
out any regard to the great name, which ought not to 
have been made ſo free with, fignified to them what 
nad happened; intimating. that Nurſe Gibbons, had 
gotten a new nurſery, which he by no means envied him 
the poſſe fron of, fence his capacity ut only equal to the 
ailments of a patient, «which had no other exiflence than 
in the imagination, and could reach no farther, than 
mot putting thoſe out of a good flats of health, that 
Twere already in the enjoyment of it. 

LM] Sir Edward Hannes came to London, and was 
an eminent rival of our Dafor.) This gentleman who 
was an excellent ſcholar, and well yerſed in the know- 
ledge of chymiſtry and anatomy, and out- did all the 


- competitors he had left in the Univerſity ; at his firſt 


arrival in town, fet up a very ſpruce equipage. But 
finding his attempts fall ſhort, in relation to his ſuc- 
ceſs, he bethought himfelf of a ſtratagem; aud to 
get into repute, ordered his footman to ſtop moſt of 
the gentlemens chariots, and inquire if they belonged 
to Br Hannes, as if he was called to a patient, Ac- 


* 


cordingly the fellow, in purſuit of his order, ran from 
White-hall, to the Exchange, and entring Garraway's 
Coffee-houſe, made the projected inquiry there. At 
laſt Dr Radcliffe, who was uſually at this Coftee-houſe 
about Exchange-time, and planted at a table with 
ſeveral Apothecaries and Surgeons, that flocked 
about him: cried out, Dr Hannes was not there, and 
defired to know who wanted bim ? The fellow's reply, 
was, ſuch and ſuch a Lord: but was taken up with this 
dry rebuke; No, no, friend, you are miſtaken, the Doctor 
wants thoſe Lordi. However, Dr Hannes's merit procu- 
red him great buſineſs, and he became a principal Phyſi- 
cian at Court. On which occaſion, an old friend of 
Dr Radcliffe's, to ſee how he would digeſt the promo- 
tion of ſuch a young practitioner, brought him the 
news of it. much the better for him, cried the 
Doctor; for now he has a patent for killing. When 
the former, to try if poſſible he could ruffle his temper, 
who was always ſedate and calm, when he ſaw deſigns 


laid to make it atherwiſe ; faid, but what is more ſur- 


prizing, the ſame Docter has two pair of the fineſt 
horſes that ever were ſeen : and * anſwered by the 
other with great indifference ; Then they will ſell for 
the more (11). 
(X] His remarkable wifit to Madam D'Urfley.) At 
one the vifits he made this lady, ſhe was 
to 


(11) Ibid, P. 48+ 
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where he had ratified the Treaty of Peace at Ryſwick, his Majeſty found himſelf very 

much indiſpoſed at his palace in Kenſington, and as uſual, after his Phyſicians in Ordi- 

nary had given their opinions, would have Dr Radcliffe's advice. When he was ad- 

mitted the King was reading Sir Roger L'Eſtrange*'s new verſion of ZEſop's Fables; 

and told him, that he had once more ſent for him to try the effects of his great ſkill, 
notwithſtanding he had been told by his Body-Phyſicians, who were not fenſible of his 

inward decay, that he might yet live many years, and would very ſpeedily recover. Upon 

which the Doctor, having put ſome interrogatories to him, with a quick preſence of 

thought very readily aſked leave of his Majeſty to turn to a fable in the book before him, 

which would let the King know how he had been treated, and read it to him [O]. This 

done; May it pleaſe your Majeſty, your's and the fick-man's caſe in the fable is the very ſame, 

cries the Doctor; you are buoyed up with bopes that your malady will ſoon be driven away, 

by perſons that are not apprized of means to do it, and know not the true cauſe of your ailment, 

eBut I muſt be plain with you, and tell you, that in all probability, if your Majeſty will adhere 

to my preſcriptions, it may be in my power to lengthen out your life for three or four years, but 

beyond that time nothing in pbyſic can protratt it; for the juices of your ſtomach are all vitiated 

your whole maſs of blood is corrupted, and your nutriment for the moſt part turns to water, 

However, if your Majeſty will forbear making long viſits to the Earl of Bradford's, (where 

the King was wont to drink very hard) JI try what can be done lo make you live eaſily, 

though I cannot venture to ſay I can make your life longer than 1 have told you. And he left a 

recipe which was ſo happy in it's effects as to enable the King, not only to make a pro- 

greſs into the weſtern parts of his kingdom, but to go out of it, and divert himſclt at 

40 See the Life his palace of Loo in Holland (5). In 1699, while the King was abroad, beyond. ſea, 
2 9 Wülam he Duke of Glouceſter was taken ill on his birth day at Windſor, where he had over- 
heated himſclf with dancing; whatever was really his Highneſs's diſtemper, Sir Edward 

Hannes and Dr Bidloo judged it to be the ſmall-pox, and preſcribed accordingly, but 

without any ſucceſs. The whole Court was alarmed at this unlucky diſaſter, and the 

Princeſs of Denmark, notwithſtanding her juſt reſentment of Dr Radcliffe's conduct to 

her, was prevailed upon by the Counteſs of Marlborough and Lady Fretchville to ſend 

for him; who, upon firſt ſight of the royal youth, gave her to underſtand, that there was 

no poſſibility of recovermg him, ſince he would dig by ſuch an hour the next day, as he did. 

However, with great difficulty the Doctor was perſuaded to be preſent at the conſult, where 

he could not refrain from bitter invectives againſt the two Phyſicians abovementioned, 

telling the one, that it would have been happy for this nation had he been bred up a baſket- 

; maker, [his father's occupation] and the other continued making a havock of nouns and pro- 
nouns in the quality of a country ſchoolmaſter, rather than have ventured out of bis reach in 

the praftice of an art to which he was an utter ſtranger, and for which he ought 1o have been 

tr) See Radcliffe's whipped with one of bis own rods (). The death of the preſumptive heir of the Crown, 
after the deceaſe of his mother, was followed by the news of that of the Duke of Beaufort, 
Great-Grandfather to the preſent Duke. This illuſtrious perſonage, who was in an 
advanced age, had always been a patient of the Doctor's when within call; but upon a 
fever, which ſeized him ſuddenly at his ſeat near Bath, applied himſelf to the Phyſicians 
in that place, though at the ſame time his caſe was ſtated, and ſent to Dr Radcliffe for 
his advice, who in purſuance of it, ſent down a regimen which they were to go by. 
But Dr Barnard, who was one of the number, oppoſed Dr Radcliffe's direction, of 
keeping his back-door open, and moved for reſtringent medicines, which being ad- 
miniſtred, flung the diſorder into the patient's head, and he was brought to the laſt 
extremity. Hereupon a meſſenger was again diſpatched to Dr Radcliffe, with an account 
of the methods which had been uſed, and the deſire that he would inſtantly come 


down 


to be very free, in putting ſome queries to him, upon tient; the lady replied, then, Sir, it may gain you 2 
the ſubject of the pleaſures of Venus. The Door miſtreſs. Whether it did or no, muſt be left to thoſe 
gave her full ſcope, by a reply, which occaſioned the who were more converſant with the tendency of his 


following epigram. affections: but I never heard of his inclinations that 
way; his morning and evening ſacrifices being rather 
D'Urſley in a merry mood, oO) up to rr _— to * enus. , , 
-—» : nd read it to bim t is in theſe words. 
ä . F Pray Sir, how do you —— ? ſays the Doctor 
What hour was beſt to ſtir the blood to his Patient. Why truly, ſays the Patient, I have 
And ſpirits, by coition ? had a moſt violent ſweat. Ob the beſt fign in the 
world, quoth the Doctor. And then, in a little while, 
Says Radcliffe, if my judgment's right, he is at it again: pray how do you find your body? 
Or anſwer worth returning ; Alas, ſays the other, I have juſt now ſuch a terrible fit 
5 of horror and ſhaking upog me! Why this is all as 
Tis moſt delightful, over night, it ſhould be, fays the Phyſician ; it ſhews a mighty 
Moſt wholeſome, in the morning. | ſtrength of nature: and then he comes over him with 
the ſame queſtion again. y I am all felled, ſays 
Quoth D'Urſley then, for pleaſure's ſake, the other, as if 1 had a dropſy. Be of all, quoth 
Each evening I will take it ; the DoQor, and goes his way. Soon after this comes 
(15) 4 1 : f one of the ſick man's friends to him, with the ſame 
— IO the morning, when I wake, 2 How he felt himſelf ? Why, truly, fo well, 
epigram, princed My only phyſic make it (12). ys he, that I am even ready to die, of I know not 
in the Ant 


how many good g, and tokens (13). (13) Ern 


gia, and written To the laſt of theſe lines, when the Door replied, Flop. 


= ""_ Madam, ſuch a reſolution, may make me loſe a pa- 
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F 
down to Badminton. When the Doctor told the meſſenger, there was no manner of occaſion 
for his preſence, fince the Duke, his maſter, died ſuch an bour of the day before; which the 
ſervant on his return found to be true (u). At the cloſe of this year, the King, in his () Ib p. 48. 
return from Holland, found himfelt very much out of order, and ſent for Dr Radcliffe 
the laſt time, to Kenſington, for he was then to be as much out of favour with his Majeſty, R 
as he was with the Princeſs. After the neceſſary queſtions put by the Phyſician to the 
royal patient; the King ſhewing his ſwoln ancles, while the reſt of his body was 
emaciated, and like a meer ſkclcton, ſaid, Doctor, what think you of theſe ? Why truly, 
replied he, I would not have your Majeſty"s two legs for your three kingdoms ; which free- 
dom was reſented ſo much, though not taken notice of then, that all the intereſt of the 
Earl of Albemarle, the chief favourite, could not re-inſtate him in his Majeſty? d 
graces; who from that hour never would ſuffer him to come into his preſence, thobgh 
he continued to make uſe of his diet-dinks 'till three days before his death, wh 


h 
happened to fall out much about the ſame time as the Doctor had calculated; and wig 
the King had frequently ſaid to the Earl juſt mentioned, would come to paſs in verific 
tion of Radcliffe's prediction (w). Upon Queen Anne's Acceſſion to the Throne, the hy to 
late Earl of Godolphin uſed all his endeavours to re-inſtate the Doctor in his former poſt 111. 
of her Archiater (x); but ſhe would by no means conſent to his coming to Court though (x) Dr Arbuth- 
ſhe was laid up then by the gout; alledging in bar of his Lordſhip's recommendation, that 2338 
Radcliffe would ſend her word again, that her ailment was nothing elſe but the vapours. Iow- 
ever, in all caſes of emergency and critical conjunctures, he was continually adviſed with, 
and it was owing to his preſcriptions that the gout was prevented from taking it's reſidence 
in her Majeſty's head or ſtomach. For though he was not admitted in quality of the 
Queen's Domeſtic- Phyſician, yet he received large ſums out of the ſecret ſervice money 
for his preſcriptions behind the curtain; and it was wholly through his means that her 
Majeſty was recovered from the very brink of the grave at Windſor, the year before her 
death (z). In 1703, the Marquis of Blandford, only ſon of the Duke of Marlborough, ( Rasch, 
being taken ill of the ſmall-pox at Cambridge, the Doctor was applied to by the Ducheſs 7. 7 
to attend him. But having the Lady Marchioneſs of Worceſter (a a) then under his hands («) She was ® 
with a violent fever, with ſeveral other perſons of quality, he could only oblige her Grace {ome , lte 
by a preſcription ; which, however, was not followed by the Cambridge doctors, and Lord Graaville. 
the ſmall-pox ſtruck in; the Ducheſs being advertiſed of it, went in perſon to the Doctor's 
houſe to requeſt his aſſiſtance ; who, having heard the detail of their procedure as 
written in a letter from his tutor, ſaid Madam, I ſhould only put you to a great ex- 
pence to no purpoſe, for you have nothing to do for his Lordſhip now but to ſend down 
an Undertaker to take care of his funeral, for I can aſſure your Grace that he is dead 
by this time of a diſtemper called the Doctor, and would have been recovered from the 
ſmall pox, had not that unfortunate malady intervened. Nor was he out in his con- 
jectures, for the Ducheſs was no ſooner in her apartments in St James's houſe, but a 
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(w) See Life of 


(55) Burnet's 
meſſenger arrived with the news of his death (55 [PJ. In 1504, at a general collection — Peb 
for propagating the Goſpel in foreign parts, the Doctor, unknown to any of the Society, .“ 47: 


ſettled 50 J. per annum, payable for ever to them, under a borrowed name; he likewiſe, the 
ſame year, made a preſent of five hundred pounds to the deprived Biſhop of Norwich “, 


* Dr William 

to be diſtributed among the poor nonjuring clergy, with his deſires to have that alſo [97% of whom 

kept ſecret []]. In 1705, the Doctor having purchaſed an eſtate in the county of is Dr Pridzaux's 
Bucks, Lr. — 


[P] A meſſenger arrived with the news of his death.] 
Some time before this, the Son of Mr John Bancroft, 
an eminent Surgeon in Ruſſel ſtreet, Covent garden, 
was taken ill of an empyema, of which Dr Gibbons, 
who attended him, miſtaking the caſe, the child grew 
worſe. Whereupon Dr Radcliffe was brought to ſee 
him, when he was almoſt ready to expire : according- 
ly he told the father, he could do nothing for his pre- 
ſervation, for he was killed to all intents and purpoſes ; 
but if he had any thoughts of putting a ſtone over 
him, he would help him to an inſcription. And the 


in my power to be an aſſiſtant to the poor ſuffering 
Clergy ; and that Mr Shepherd had contributed 
large ſums for that end. No one can be more ſenſibly 
touched with ather®s misfortunes, than I am. And 
though I have not abilities equal to the gentleman's be- 
forenamed, I intend not to fall hart of him in my 
will, to do them all poſſible hind offices. The bills 
that bear this company, will teſtify my efteem for 
them : but as gifts of this nature, if made public, 
carry a ſhew of oftentation with them ; I muſt be 
* earneſt with you, my good Lord, to keep the name of 


(14) This mo- 
nument is ſtill 
Aanding, 


child being found to die of the diſeaſe abovenamed, 
was interred in Covent-Garden church-yard ; where a 
ſtone is erected, with the figure of a child laying one 
hand on his fide, and ſaying, Hic dolor, here is m 

pain; and pointing with the other, to a Death's head, 
where are theſe words; Bi medicus, there is my phy, 
cian (14). 


2) With his defires to have that alſo kept ſecret.] 
The firſt of theſe charities had been concealed to this 


day, had not the Truſtee, who made the payment, 


thought it worthy of being made known, for an in- 
citement to the like goodneſs. The latter was diſ- 
covered by the following letter, which was found 
among the abovementioned deprived Biſhop's papers. 


Bloomſbury. ſquare, July 24. 1704. 
My Lord, 
* When I was the laft time with you at Hammer- 


* ſmith, you did me the honour to tell me, that I had it 
VOL. V. No. 28g. 


* the donor ſecret. I have nothing more to add than to 
* intreat the favour of your making choice of the moſt 
* deſerving perſons, and believing that I am, with ail 
© poſſible fancerity, 


* My Lord, 
« your Lordſbip's moſt obedient, 
and moſi faithful ſervant ; 
JOHN RADCLIFFE. 


* Be pleaſed to limit the number to fifty perſons, that 
* they may have ten pound per head.” * 
* 


* 


38 0 * 
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(cc) That ten- 
til. man beſtowed 
the greateſt part 
of his own for- 
tune upon repai- 
ring and improv- 


ing the college. 


(44) The Life 


of Queen Anne, 
ubi lupra, 


(ee) Radcliffe's 
Life, ubi lupra, 


p- 56. 
e . 
„ intitu- 
„Ibe Memortal 
of the Church of 
England, 
Tu laid, that the 
Doctor, finding 
it was like to go 
very ill with 
him, applied to 
Mrs Oldfield, a 
favourite of Mr 
Maynwaring's; 
und by his 
intereſt got a 
favourable ſen- 
tence, and that 
- ſentence never 
put in execution. 
O'dmixon's lite of 
A. Maynwanng, 
Eſq; p- 42. 


(gg) Radcliffe's 
Memyirs, p. 57+ 


(1 z) Merroirs of 
Dr Radcl't e, 
c. p- 53» 


- 


N 
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Bucks, near Buckingham town, for which he gave 12000 /. had ſome thought of ſettling 
it immediately on Univerſity-college, for which he had likewiſe an eye upon the next 
preſentation of a perpetual advowſon ; but after conſulting Mr Webb, the Conveyancer, 
and adviſing with ſeveral other friends, it was judged proper to defer it, 'till it could be 
ſcen, how the indefatigable induſtry of Dr Charlet, the Maſter (cc), could prevail for 
joint benefact ions from others. He had alſo another motive which induced him to kee 
that purchale in his own hands. The Dukes of Ormond and Buckinghamſhire, the Earls of 
Nottingham, Abingdon, and others, with whom the Doctor had a particular friendſhip, 

being then thrown out of the adminiſtration (dd); he took up a reſolution to get into 

the Houſe of Commons, and oppoſe the new meaſures; to this purpoſe he ſet up for a 
candidate at Buckingham, which by ſeveral benefactions to the town and other diffuſive 
charities he accompliſhed ; though not *rill ſome years after, as will be ſeen in the ſequel. 

Much about this time, a fellow that had robbed the Doctor's country-houſe, one Jona- 

than Savil, who was under ſentence of death for another fact, took a reſolution of writing to 

the Doctor, and acknowledging his offence, ſince his intereſt might be of advantage 

to him in thoſe: diſmal circumſtances ; hereupon, when the Doctor was with ſeveral 

of the nobility and gentry at the Mitre-Tavern in Fleet-ſtreet, a letter was put into his 

hands from the condemned criminal, ſpecifying ihe injury be had done the Doctor, taking 
ſhame fer it, and inireating his pardon and inlerceſſion, not without ſtrong promiſes of reformation, 

and reſtitution, if ever it lay in his power. The company upon hearing the letter read ſtood 

amazed at the requeſt, and were in great expectations of ſome witticiſms thereupon, 

from the perſon it was addreſſed to. But the Doctor, on the contrary, very ſeriouſly bid 

the meſſenger come to bis houſe for an anſwer in tuo days, and then taking the Lord Gran- 

ville into another room, ſaid, he had received ſuch ſalisfoction from the ſaid letter in clearing 

up the innocence of a man whom he had unjuſtly ſuſpected of the abovementioned robbery, that 

be muſt be a petitioner to his Lordſhip, to give him his intereſt with the Queen in the criminal's 

favour. This being granted and ſucceſsfully applied, the meſſenger was diſmiſſed at the 

time appointed, with a reprieve and warrant for tranſportation to Virginia, Where in 

a little time, by virtue of letters of credence from the Doctor to the Governor, the ſaid 

Savil (who was living in 1715 in flouriſhing circumſtances) made ſuch returns to his 

patron and interceſſor in the commodities of the country, as more than fully made amends 

for the damage he had formerly done him, which was computed at 1507. (ec). In 1706, the 

Doctor gave fifty guineas privately to Dr James Drake [R], under proſecution for (44) xe tent 
writing againſt the then preſent adminiſtration (ff); and the ſame year, when he was fovr o five hun- 


applied to by Dr Aldrich, Dean of Chriſt- Church in Oxford, for a ſum of money towards — hs 
building Allhallow's church, in the High-ſtreet there, as alſo to Peck water - quadrangle 1 

in his own college; he deſired to be excuſed, on account of his intended future donations Iginicldin 

to the Univerſity at his deceeſe, Yet ſoon after he gave two hundred pounds in a certain eee 
Lord's name to be equally divided between the two edifices (gg). In 1907, on enquiring the erb, that 
into the bulk of his eſtate in land and money, he found himſelf to be worth more than — <v wag, 
80,000 l.; this ſtate of his abilities inſpired him with a refolution to further acts of continue the fe- 
charity (b ; in purſuance of which, upon ſome diſcourſe with Dr Sprat then Biſhop of nk nn 
Rocheſter, he made a handſome donation to the relief of the Epiſcopal clergy in Scotland, inftareeofthe 

as appears from the letter to that Biſhop in the notes [S]. In the ſame year, at a General ous deb 


Court . p. 1% 


[R] De Docter gave fifty guineas privately, to * 
Dr James Drake.) The money was put into the 
hands of one Mr Porley, and was given with a deſign * 
to enable Dr Drake, the better to make his defence; * 
but with a caution, that he might by no means be told 
whence it came; fince he knew Dr Drake to be a gen- 
tleman, who was very ſenſible he had very often injured 
Dr Radcliffe in his reputation ; and would by no means 
brook the receipt of a benefit, from a perſon whom he 
had uſed all poſſible means ta make bis enemy (15). 

LSI 4s appears from his letter to that Biſhop in the 


notes. ] 


cannot be induced to love a Scripture- Janus, ſuch 
as (if I am rot very much deceived) is the Arch- 
biſhop of Glaſgow, who, I mult own, talks very well, 
and in our old acquaintance John Dryden's words, 


Has brought the virtves of his ſoil along, 
* A ſmooth behaviour, and a fluent tongue; 


but acts very much like the prelate theſe verſes were 
made upon: for I never yet heard, that amidſt all 
his fine harangues, to incite other people to exert 
themſelves in he ſupport of the neceſſtous, this moſt 


Bloomſbury-ſquare, May 26. 1707. 


* My good Lord, 

* The incloſed bills will ſufficiently teſtify the de- 
* ference I pay to your Lordſhip's judgment, and my 
* willingneſs to contribute towards the relief of per- 
* ſons in diſtreſs, for conſcience fake. The inſup- 
6 22 tyranny of the Preſbyterian Clergy in Scot- 
* land, over thoſe of the Epiſcopal 4 there, 
* does, I hold with your Lordſhip, make it neceſſary, 
* that ſome care ſhould be taken of them by us, that 
are of the ſame houſchold of faith with them; and 
* by the late Act of Union, (which, I bleſs God, 1 
* had no hand in) of the ſame nation. But, my Lord, 
* TI need not tell you, many collections of this nature 
* have been —_—_— and 2 to thoſe perſons 


6 in no manrer of want, inſtead of men in low 
* circumſtances, that are real objects of compaſſion. 


reverend father in God, notwithſtanding he is in 
circumſtances ſo to do, has ever advanced one ſhil- 
ling to his afflicted brethren ; but has always had a 
ſhare, and that very large, of the ſums that have 
been gathered for their uſe. My Lord of Edin- 
burgh, Dr Scott, Mr Sheen, and others, that have 
been with me, are juſt objects of every honeſt man's 
charity : they have ſuffered very much, without any 
tokens of deſpondency, or puſilanimity, in the ex- 
tremeſt difficulties. To ſuch as theſe, I beg your 
Lordſhip, that the money I have drawn for, in the 
name of Francis Andrews, may be diſtributed ; and 
in ſuch portions as is ſuitable to their reſpective cha- 
raters, and the demands of their families. Not 
that I would preſcribe to a judgment ſo unerring as 
your Lordibip®, in the exerciſe of an office, which 
you have been always famed for the diſcharge of, 
with the greateſt exactneſs: but would remind your 

Me" « Lordſhip 


LN 


(16) The bills 
were for 300 J. 
and d taun upon 
Mr Waldgrave, 
mit h in 
Ruſſel freer, 
Covent-garden, 


(17) From bis 
moirs, ubi 
8 p. 58, & 


RA DE LIT 


* 


Court held on the twenty - fourth of October by the Preſident and Governors of Bride well 
and B-thlem hoſpitals, the Door was nominated of their number and approved of by 
the committee on the rwenty- firſt of November following; but upon their offering 
him the ſtaff as uſual, he thought fit to refuſe the compliment; and accquainted the 
depuration that was ſent to him on that occaſion, that he was much obliged to them for 
the honour they deſigned him, but that he had previous obligations to St Bartholomew's 
hofpital, of which he had been formerly elected one of the Governors, and that he very 
much diſtruſted his abilities in diſcharging both thoſe truſts, as he ſhould be willing to do. 
In 1708, the Doctor made a purchaſe of another eſtate in Northamptonſhire, after he had 
very largely augmented his paternal eſtate in Yorkſhire, with the manour of Linton, 
and bought the perpetual advowſon of a living called Headborneworthy in the county 
of Hants, which he beſtowed on Mr Bingham, then Fellow of Univerſity-collegr (i i). 
Nothing occurs this year that was uncommon to the Doctor in his ordinary courſe of 
practice, except his want of abil ty to recover Prince George of Denmark, to whom he 


was not ſent for *till almoſt in the laſt agonies of death. This prince had for ſome years bing 
paſt been troubled with an aſthma and dropſy ; for the cure of which, he was 


perſuaded 


* 
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i i) The cele- 
brated author of 
the Antiquities 
of the Chriſtian 


— 


the Convocation 


by her Majeſty and his own Phyſicians, to go to the Bath, the year before he died. Ac- 3 


cordingly the 


Queen and his royal Highneſs made a journey thither, where he was rather 


there, wherein 


he was ſaid to be 
induced to think himſelf in a much fairer way of recovery than before, from the gaiety of too free with the 
the place, and the .pains that perſons of all conditions took in procuring him the moſt 
agreeable diverſions, than found really to be ſo from the operation of thoſe medicinal 
ſprings, to which his change of temper, from chagrin and melancholy to an unuſual 
vivacity, was aſcribed. This filled her Majeſty and the whole Court with admiration at 
the healing virtues of thoſe waters; and made them take reſolutions of reſiding there alſo 
the next ſcaſon, to compleat a cure, which was ſuppoſed at that time to be in great forward- 


nefs. 


The ſkill of th: Phyſicians, who adviſed the aforeſaid journey, was likewiſe highly 


applauded ; and every one's concern for ſo important and valuable a life was laid aſide; 
but that of Dr Radclitfe, who, with his wonted ſpirit of pred ict ion, ſaid ; The enſuing year 
world let them all know their miſtakes, in following ſuch prepoſterous and unadviſable counſels ; 


fince the very nature of à dropſy might have lead thoſe, whoſe duty it was to have preſcribed 


proper medicines for the cure of it, into other precautions for the ſafety of ſo illuſtrious 


a patient, than the choice of means that muſk unavoidably feed it. 
theſe ſentiments, his royal Highneſs fell into a relapſe, and after a ſix- months ſtru 


Ia juſtification of 
ggle 


was ſcized in ſuch a manner with violent ſhiverings and convulſions on the twenty- ſecond 
of October, that his Phyſicians were of opinion Dr Radcliffe was the only perſon now 


to be applied to. 


In purſuance of this advice, her Majeſty, who could ſet apart former 


re ſentments, out of concern for the preſervation of fo ineſtimable a life, canſed him to be 
ſeat for in one of her own coaches ; and was pleaſed to tell him, that no rewards or favours 
ſhould be wanting, could he but remove the convulſions ſhe was troubled with, in the caſe of thoſe, 


which her dearly beloved huſhand bore. 


But the Doctor, who was unuſed to flatter, inſtantly 


gave the Quren to underſtand, that nothing but death could releaſe his royal Highneſs 
trom the pangs he was afflicted with; and ſaid, hat though it might be a rule among 
Surgeons to apply cauſticks to ſuch as were burnt or ſcalded, it was very irregular amon 


Phyſicians Io drive and expel watery bumours from the body by draughts of the ſame 


Lordſhip that there are men in the world, who, by 
an appearance of ſanctity, very often impoſe upon 
ſuch as are really poſſeſſed of it. 

* The very nature of theſe charitzes, confidering how 
obnoxious the gentlemen whom they are beſtowed on, 
are to the preſent adminiſtration, requires ſecrecy, as 
to the names of the donors. Yet, if it be thought 
neceſſary, for the better ſatisfaction of thoſe whom 
they are given to, to ſet them down in a liſt of their 
re ſpective contributors, it will be an act of friend- 
ſhip in the good Biſhop of Rocheſter, upon many 
conſiderations relating to my employ, ana otherwiſe, 
to make uſe of that, which I have drawn the bills 
* (16) in, rather than the name of 


My good Lord, 
* your Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
* and moſt devoted ſervant ; 


* JOHN RADCLIFFE (17). 


The Doctor's conjectures, concerning the Archbi- 
ſhop of Glaſgow, appear to be well grounded; at 
leaſt, if we may credit Mr Lockhart, who makes the 
following remarks concerning him. * While this was 
* a-doing, the Duke of Queenſberry, to preſerve 
© the intereſt he had obtained with the Tories, and 


© church Party, in England, had brought up to Lon- 


don thoſe two renegadoes, the Earl of Balearras, 


4 
* 


* 


element. 
However, 


and the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, to avouch to them 
his inclination to ſerve and protect the church Party 
in Scotland. The Archbiſhop was a man of ex- 
traordinary parts, and great learning; but extremel 
oud and haughty to all the inferiour clergy in his 
dioceſe 3 and very much deſtitute of thoſe virtues, 
that ſhould adorn the life and converſation of one 
ſo highly exalted in the church. He had a great 
management in the government of both Church and 
State, before the Revolution, and after the aboliſh- 
ing of Epiſcopacy he lived privately, indulging that 
avaricious worldly temper, which had ſullied his 
other qualifications, in all the capacities and ſtations 
of his life, and which likewiſe moved him to em- 
bark in this deſign ; which, when he left Scotland, 
and even after he left London, he kept as a migh 
ſecret, pretending to the Cavaliers, he undertoo 
that long journey in the middle of winter, /o dan- 
gerous to his grey hairs, (his own expreſſion) only to 
ſupplicate Queen Anne to beſtow the vacant Biſho 
rents, on the poor ſtarving Epiſcopal Clergy. Yet, 
when this matter was under the confideration of 
Queen Anne, and her ſervants, his charitable zeal 
did allow him to accept of four hundred pounds ſter- 
* ling, per annum, out of them ; though there re- 
* mained but 12000 pounds, after this 400 was de- 
* ducted, (to be divided among his numerous 
* brethren) that was not appropriated to other uſes ; 
and his Lordſhip was worth 20000 pounds of his 
6 own (18). ; . 


1714 


* 


my ſteries of our 
holy religion. 


18) See Me- 
moirs concerning 
the affairs of 
Scotland, xc. by 
George Lock hart 
of Carnwarth, 
p. 7, 88. 
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1 However, be dvould leave ſomething in writing, whereby ſuch hydropict and anodynes ſhould le 
prepared for him, as ſhould give him an eaſier paſſage out of bis world; fince be had been ſo tam- 
pered with, that nothing in the art of pbyſic could keep the Prince alive more than fix days. Accor- 

dingly, he departed this life on the ſixth day following, to the great grief of the Queen and 

the whole Court. Her Majeſty being fixed in her reſolutions from that time, never to viſit 

the Bath more, which though adviſed afterwards by her Phyſicians, when in great 

3 danger, ſhe could not be induced to conſeat to during the reſidue of her reign (kk). The 
A year 1709, though remarkable for many notable cures performed by our Britiſh ZEſcula- 
pius, was in particular famous for an inſtance of the inſtability of the moſt fixed averſion and 

reſolutions. The Doctor, as has before been recited, was ſo much prepoſſeſſed againſt any 

kind thoughts of the fair-ſex, that he very often (lighted calls from them under the greateſt 

neceſſities of his aſſiſtance, and could not be prevailed with but very ſeldom to attend them: 

But Cupid owed him another caſt of his good-will; and in a viſit to a young female 

patient of great beauty, wealth, and quality, ſo ſtruck him with the irreſiſtibility of her 

p charms, as to make him ſtand in need of a Phyſician himſelt, who came under that de- 
nomination. The Doctor was however arrived at an age, wherein the bent of mankind's 

— thoughts is turned upon other conſiderations than thoſe of love; but the lady juſt men- 

tioned was too attractive not to inſpire the coldeſt heart with the warmeſt ſentiments. Ac- 

cordingly, after he had made a cure of her, he could not but imagine, as naturally he 

might, that her Jadyſhip would entertain a favourable opinion of him; and to make his 

addreſſes to her altered his liveries into a more ſumptuous equipage, and ordered a new 

coach to be made that ſhould ſparkle in the Ring, with thoſe that belonged to other ad- 

mirers of the fair ſex. But the lady, however grateful ſhe might be for the care he had 

taken of her health, divulged the ſecret of that ſudden eeclairciſſetnent to ſome of her 

confidents, one af whom made it known to Mr Steele, publiſher of the Tatler, who had 

ill nature enough, on account of party, to write that ridicule of it which we ſee in the 

2 de Tatler (//), In the year 1710, the Doctor, after recovery from a violent illneſs, had 

1709. See like - thoughts of retiring into the country from the hurry of buſineſs, which began to grow 
Ferie ih burthenſome to him; and communicated his intentions to his neighbour Dr Sharp, then 
28, Archbiſhop of York, but was perſuaded to continue his practice by that Prelate from 
conſiderations of beneficence and good will to mankind, which proved of very great uſe 

to his Grace, he being the firſt patient of high rank and diſtinftion, that owed his life 

ſoon after to his advice, This the Archbiſhop acknowledged in a letter, wherein he took 

occaſion to commend the Doctor's zeal for the cauſe of the Church in the perſon of Dr 

Sacheverell [TJ, who was then impeached by the Houſe of Commons. How much the 

the ſucceſs of his trial imported Dr Radcliffe was ſeen in the influence it had upon the town 

of Buckingham, which made him an offer to chuſe him for one of their repreſentatives 

in the ſubſequent Parliament, though he declined it at that time, as inconſiſtent with the 

— ; arg buſineſs of his profeſſion, and gave his intereſt to his friend Dr Chapman (mm). Nothing 
2 = more diſtinguiſhed the Doctor's great ſkill and regard to the ties of friendſhip in the follow- 

ing year, than the noble ſtand he made againſt the aſſaults of death in the caſe df the then 
Lord Craven; that noble peer had been his bottle-companion and inſeparable acquaintance 
for ſame years, and was, through the means of exceſſive drinking, brought to ſuch an ill 
habit of body, as to be deemed incurable by his Phyſicians in the country. Hereupon the 
Doctor, without being ſent for, took a journey down to Berkſhire, where he found things 
in the condition beforementioned, and left ſuch preſcriptions behind him, that by their 
help his Lordſhip was able to ride and hunt in a month's time. Though ſome months 
after, by returning too freely to the bottle, he ſunk under a relapſe. After the loſs of 
this friend, the Doctor ſeemed to be leſs chearful in converſation, and loſt a good part of 
his uſual mirth and feſtivity. But how greatly he was affected with it is beſt ſeen in the 
letter below, which he addreſſed to the Duke of Beaufort upon the occaſion [U]. However, 
| this 


[T] A letter wherein he took occaſion to commend the * much the mark of the perſons at helm, I fear we 
Doctor's zeal for the Church, in the perſon of Dr Sache- all not hawe power enough to give a parliamentary 


werell ] It is in theſe words. | * /anfion to the dectrines he has preached; but, in all 
probability, we ſhall be able to mitigate the puniſb- 
* Good Doctor, * ment, ſome people threaten him with. The expences 


* I muſt own, and 1 do it with great pleaſure, that * he muſt be at, in his defence, cannot but be very great, 
* next to the providence of the great God, my recovery is * and beyond his abilities. Therefore I altogether ap- 
* owing to you. But the diligence and concern you have * prove your deſign, towards the diſcharge of them, as 
* ſhhewn, in your attendance upon me, is of far leſi mo- a work of the greateſt charity. 
* ment than your regard for the preſervation of a gen- | 
* tleman, through whoſe fides the dignity of the Sacer- And am, 
* dotal order is wounded. The reaſons you give, for 
* others to fland by him in the day of trial, are very good Doctor, 
* juſt, and the pains you take, in ſolliciting bis acquit- 
* tance, extremely commendable. He ſhould not have * your moſt obliged friend, 
carried things ſo far ; however, ſince he has, it will 
* be looked upon as an att of uncharitableneſi in us, that * and humble ſervant ; 
© are his brethren, not to endeavour to extricate him (19) From * 
* out of the difficulties, he bas plunged himſelf into. «JOHN EBOR. (19) RAA Lite, 
* 1 muſt applaud your making intereſt for bail for him, : | > Fs 
* and think it much better that the Doctor B — , and [U] A. may be ſeen in a letter which he addreſſed to 
11 r, ſhould be his ſuretiet, than the Dukes of the Duke of Beaufort, on this occaffon.] The letter 


5 B-——t, and Bu-—m, becauſe they will not be ſa was ſent to the Duke, who was then at Badminton, 
k near 
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this melancholy wore off by his continuing to follow the buſineſs of his profeſſion, as he 
did with the greateſt aſſiduity; of which, beſides the recovery of Lord Viſcount Wey- 
mouth, that of Mr Betton, a Turkey Merchant, was an illuſtrious proof, not only of his 
{kill, but of his generolgy, to ſuch as were worthy of it; and how he behaved to ſuch as 
were unworthy, his conduct the ſame year to old Tyſon, the rich Uſurer, at Hackney, is 


an egregious inſtance [/// |]. 


In 1712, he recovered the Duke of Beaufort from the ſmall. 


pox, having firſt predicted the ſucceſs with his uſual confidence (un); and the ſame year 
he was ber opinion, 


near Bath; and the following is a tranſcript, from a 
copy of it. 


My dear Duke, 

* You will doubtleſs be very much ſurprized and 
* grieved, at the death of one of your moſt intimate 
acquaintance, which makes me with that ſome other 
hand had eaſed mine of a taſk that renews my af- 
fliction, at the ſame time it gives birth to yout's. 
But fince it may be expected trom me, as the phy- 
ſician of the deceaſed, to give you the circumſtances 
of my poor Lord Craven's ſickneſs, and untimely 
end. your Grace will have the goodneſs to be made 
apprized of them after this manner. His Lordſhip 
from a particular freedom of living which he took, 
and always indulged himſelf in, had contracted an 
obeſeneſs of body, that through want of exerciſe 
made him entirely averſe to it. This diſpoſition bred 
an ill habit of body in him, from whence proceeded 
dropſical ſymptoms ; which I endeavoured to prevent 
the effects of by proper remedies. Nor could they 
have proved unſucceſsful, had his Lordſhip been of 
a leis hoſpitable temper, or the nobility and gentry 
been leſs taken with the ſweetneſs of his convertation, 
and affability of his deportment. Alas I tremble for 
your Grace, when I conſider that all theſe good 
qualities, that were ſo eminently conſpicuous in my 
dear breathleſs Lord, occaſioned the very loſs of 
them for other noblemen's imitation. For by theſe 
engaging, theſe attraftive, and alluring virtues, 
the belt good natured companion is loſt, for ever 
loſt, to all our hopes and wiſhes, and had it not in 
his power to abſtain from what was his infelicity, 
while it was thought to be his comfort. 

Poor William, Lord Craven! How did I flatter 
* myſelf, with the uninterrupted enjoyment of | his 
* inviolate and unalterable friendſhip, during the re- 
* fidue of thoſe few years of life that are allotted for 
* my uſe! How have I dwelt upon the contemplation 
* of his future acts of affection, loyalty, and beni- 
* ficence to the Church, the State, and the Com- 
* monwealth, when I ſhould be laid low in the earth, 
* and be devoid of means to ſee and admire! And 
yet, how have I been deceived in ſurviving that dear, 

that agreeable perſon, whoſe death I ardently de- 
fired for the ſake of poſterity to be long, long, pre- 
ceded by my own demiſe ! 

* Your Grace will pardon me this one ſoliloquy 
in remembrance of a loſs that is in common to all, 
* who had the honour of his acquaiatance, or who 
* might have received benefit by his example : and 
4 
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give me leave to tell you, that next to yourſelf, and 
my good Lord of Denbigh, there is no one whoſe 
welfare I had more at heart, than his Lordſhip's. 

* What is incumbent upon me is to requeſt of your 
* Grace, to take care of a life ſo important as your's 
* is, in this dearth of great and valuable men ; and to 
* aflure you, that while you conſult the preſervation 


of your health, by letting the exerciſes of the field 

ſhare with the pleaſures of the bottle; in ſo doing, 
* your Grace will not only give length of days to that 
* which is mortal in your own earthly fabric, but for 
* ſome ſmall time longer, prevent the return of that 
* frail tenement of clay, to it's firſt origin; which, 
© as yet, continues to be dragged on, by 


My dear Duke, 
* your Grace's 
« moſt obliged, 
and faithful ſervant, 
* JOHN RADCLIFFE (zo). 


* 


IVI] The recovery of Mr Betton, a Turkey mer- 
chant, was a proof of his generoſity ; and he he be- 
haved to ſuch as were unworthy of it, his conduct to 
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old Tyſon, of Hackney, is an egregious inflance.] The 
firſt of theſe perſons lived then at Bow, near Stratford, 
where he lay fo very ill, of a complication of diſtem- 
pers, that his life was diſpaired of. Sir Richard Black- 
more, Dr How, and ſeveral others of the principat 
phyſicians, in and about the city of London, had been 
in vain conſulted, and abundance of fees given to no 
manner of purpoſe ; when a friend adviſed him to 
have recourſe to Dr Radcliffe, notwithſtanding the 
charge of his attendance would be very great, and 
nothing under a preſent of five guineas, would be ac- 
ceptable to him, for a journey from Bloomſbury to 
Bow. The Doctor accordingly came, and after two 
attendances only, gave the fick man fuch content, 
that he very freely made him acquainted with his ſa- 
tisfaction in his endeavours and abilities, and deſired 
him to omit no opportunity of viſiting him ; for he 
ſhould, in conſideration of the great benefit, be glad 
of giving him five guineas every day, till his recove- 
ry, for the favour of it. When he received for an- 
iwer : Mr Betton, the generoſity of your temper is /o 
ingaging, that I muſt, in return to it, invite you to 
come and drink a diſh of coffee with me at Garra- 
way's, this day fortnight ; for notwith/anding you have 
been very ill dealt with, follow but the preſcriptions, 1 
ſhall leave with you, "till that time, and you will be as 
found a man as ever you was in your life, without one 
fee more. Accordingly he was fo, and came to Garra- 
way's at the day appointed in perfe& health, in which 
he continued for ſeveral years after. 

Yet though the Doctor had an eſteem for men that 
ſet a juſt value upon his (kill, and were gratefully 
diſpoſed to acknowledge it, by ſuitable regards ; he 
had the greateſt averſion imaginable, towſoever 
parſimonious in his own perſon, for ſuch as were 
of abilities, but of niggardly diſpoſitions : as may be 
ſeen in caſe of one Mr Ty/on, a man of vaſt wealth and 
eſtate, and ſaid, at the time of his deceaſe, to be 
worth more than zoocoo l. It happened that this 
figure of a man, without any thing like a human to.!, 
had ſo long dealt with quacks, for cheapneſs fake, that 
he was reduced to the loweit ebb of life; his conti- 
nuance in it, being, in a manner, deſpaired of. His 
friends, and neighbours , had repeated their inſtances 
with him, to no manner of purpoſe, that he would 
look out for ſame able phyſician, for his preſervation ; 
but the coſt was a greater terror, than even the appre- 
henſions of death itſelf. At laſt, the extream near 
view of the next world, ſeems to have frightened him 
into a reſolution, of uſing ſome proper means to make 
his abode in this as long as poſſible. In order to which 


he pitched upon Dr Radcliffe, as the only perſon ca- 


pable of giving him relief in this dangerous ſtate: 
but the great dificulty was, how to keep the Doctor 
from diſcovering him, ſo as he might procure the 
Doctor's aſſiſtance without the uſual expence. At laſt, 


with that view, he and his wife agreed to give the. 


Doctor a viſit, at his own houſe ; and being carried in 
their own coach to the Royal-Exchange, there they 
hired a hack to Bloomſbury ; where with two guineas 
in hand, and a very mean habit, Mr Tyſon opened his 
caſe to the Doctor, not without alledging his poverty, 
as a motive for having advice upon moderate terms. 
But neither his ſickneſs nor his apparel had diſguiſed 
him ſo much, as to deceive the Doctor; who had no 


' ſooner heard what he had to ſay, and taken his gold, 


but told him: He might go home, and die and be damn'd, 
without a ſpeedy repentance ; for both death and the 
devil were ready for one Tyſon of Hackney, whe had 
raiſed an immenſe eſtate out of the ſpoils of the public, 
and the tears of orphans and widows ; and would cer- 
tainly be a dead man in ten day;. Nor did the event 
falſify the prediction, for the old Uſurer returned to his 


(%% This cure 
im upon 
the Ducheſs his 
Lordſhip's grand- 
mother, ſuch an 
implicit faith in 
the doctor's ſkill, 
that, though 
then in the 8 5th 
year of her age, 
ſhe declared rr 


ſhe ſhould wever 
die 1vbile be lived, 


houſe, quite confounded with the ſentence that had - 


been paſſed upon him ; which, whatever might be his 

fate afterwards, was fulfilled, as to his death, in eight 

days following (21), | 
38 P 


* 


(21) Memoirs, 
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he entertained Prince Eugene of Savoy with a very remarkable dinner; in which, Engliſh 
beef and beer had their due preheminence[X]. The following year, 1713, upon the 
renewal of the Parliament, he flood in conjunction with Mr Chapman for the town of 
Buckingham, and after hearing a petition againſt him, was declared duly elected. Upon 
. this avocation from buſineſs he recommended Dr Mead to many of his patients. This 
year he applied to the Rector and Fellows of Exeter-college, about a purchaſe of ſome 
ground adjoining to Sclden's library, where he firſt intended his own ſtiould be built; 
but the ſociety infilted upon ſuch terms, as evinced their great unwillingneſs to loſe the 
benefit of a good part of their garden, which muſt have been taken away by that purchaſe, 
upon which account the Doctor changed his purpoſe as to the ſite of it: While this 
alfair was in agitation he recommended his kindſman, Mr Richard Fiddes to the univerſit 
for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, which was very readily complied with (00). In 
1714 the Doctor had the misfortune to ſee that fatal. accident fall out, which he always 
dreaded, in the death of his beloved Duke of Beaufort. This lofs {truck him ſo to the heart, 
that to ſeveral of his friends who were then with him at the Bull-head tavern, in Clare- 
market, he declared, That now he had loft the only perſon whom be took pleaſure in con venſing 
with, it as high time for him to retire from the world; to make his Will; and ſet his houſe in 
order; for he had notices within, that told him, his abode in this world could not be twelve months 
longer. Nothing remarkable fell out in relation to the Doctor 'till the ſickneſs of the 
Quren [Anne], who was ſtruck with death on the twenty-ecighth of July, and departed 
this life the firſt of Auguſt following. Upon her deceaſc there was ſpread a report, that 
rot only the Privy- Council but the Queen herſelf gave orders for Dr Radcliffe to be 
preſent at the laſt conſultations, and that he excuſed himſelf from coming, under pretences of 
volume of r= an indiſpoſition. But his name was not once mentioned either by the Queen or any Lord of 
folio, the Council; only Lady Maſſam ſent to him without their knowledge two hours before her 
Majeſty's death, after he had received the particulars of her irrecoverable caſe from 
Dr Mead. He was then down at his ſeat at Caſchalton moſt ſorely afflicted with the 
gout, that had ſeized his head and ſtomach, and rendered him altogether unfit to travel; 
however, he ſcnt word by the meſſenger, that his duty to her Majeſty would oblige him 
to attend her, had he proper orders for ſo doing ; but he judged as matters at that 
juncture ſtood betwixt him and the Queen, who had taken an antipathy againſt him, 
that his preſence would be of more diſſervice to her Majeſty than uſe; and that fince her 
Majeſty's caſe was deſperate, and her diſtemper incurable, be could not at all think it proper to 
give her any diſturbance in her laſt moments which were ſo very near at band ; but rather an 
i : af of duty and compaſſion to let her Majeſty die as eaſily as was poſſible. Yet ſome, who before 
would not allow him to have any tokerable ſkill in phyſic, imputed her Majeſty's death to his 
neglect of attendance on her; nay, the prepoſſeſſion in his disfavour even obtained amongft 
his friends; a perſon who had always voted on the ſame fide with him in the Houſe of Com- 
mons moved on the fifth of Auguſt following, that the Doctor might be ſummoned to 
attend in his place, in order to be cenſured for not waiting upon the Queen in her laſt 
extremities [7]; and there is ſome reaſon to believe, that the Doctor himſelf was not 


without 
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[X] He entertained Prince Eugene with a dinner, 
ewhere Engliſh beef and beer held their Juſt pre-emi- 
nence.] During this Prince's ſtay in England, it 
happened that his Highneſs's nephew, the Chevalier 


has ſuch food, and liguors (22), of their own growth, (22) This alodes 

as you have this day given us a proof of. to fame beer fe 
[T] Is cenſured for not waiting upon the Queen, in ven years old, 

her laſt extremities.) This appears from the tollowing which tho doc ot 


Soiſſons, was ſo bruiſed, in a nightly encounter with letter, written by the Doctor, to one of his friends, 3 
the watch, that he was thrown into a violent fever, at this time. company» 


which was ſaid to terminate in the ſmall-pox. Dr 
Radcliffe, after a day being called upon for his ad- 


Caſehalton, Auguſt 7. 1714. 
vice, frankly told the Prince, That be was extremely 


concerned he could be of no ſervice to him, in the re- 
covery of 'a perſon ſo dear and ſo nearly related to him, 
as the Chevalier ; fince the Sieur Swartenburgh, his 
Highneſs" s phyſician, had put it out of his power, by 
miſtaking the nature of the diflemper : but that he ſhould 
hold it amongſt the greateſt honours he had euer received, 
if he might have the happineſs of entertaining ſo great 
a General, to whoſe noble atchievements England wwas 
ſo much indebted, at his poor habitation. In purſuance 
of which invitation, after the Chevalier was interred 
Wongſt the Ormond family, in Weſtminſter- Abbey, 
and the Prince had dined and ſupped with ſeveral of 
the nobility, he acquainted Dr Radcliffe with his in- 
tention of making him a viſit, on ſuch a day. The 
Doctor made proviſion for his gueſt, and inftead of the 
high dainties, which his Highneſs found at other ta- 
bles, he ordered his to be covered with barons of beef, 
jiggets of mutton, and legs of pork, for the firſt 
courſe. Upon which the Prince, at taking leave, 
ſaid, very gallantly in French: Doctor, I have been fed 
at other tables like a Courtier, but received at your's 
like a Soldier, for which I am highly indebted to 2 
fince I muſt tell you, that I am more ambitious of being 
called by the latter „ than the former. Nor 


can I wonder at the bravery of the Britiſh nation, that * Majeſty, will not excuſe his ill uſage of a 


Dear Sir, 
* Fcould not have thought ſo old an acquaintance, 
and ſo good a friend, as Sir n always profeſſed 
himſelf, would have made ſuch a motion againſt me. 
God knows my will to do her Majeſty any ſervice, 
has ever got the ſtart of my ability ; and I have no- 
thing that gives me greater anxiety and trouble, than 
the death of that great and glorious Princeſs. I 
muſt do that juſtice to the phyſicians that attended 
her, in her illneſs, from a fight of the method that 
was taken for her preſervation, by Dr Mead, as to 
declare, nothing was omitted for her preſervation ; 
but the people about her, (the plagues of Egypt fall 
on them) put it out of the power of phyſic to be of 
any benefit to her. I know the nature of attending 
Crowned Heads, in their laſt moments, too well, to 
be fond of waiting upon them, without being ſent 
for by a proper authority. You have heard of par- 
dons being ſigned for phyſicians, before a Sovereign's 
demiſe : however, ill as I was, I would have went 
to the Queen in a horſe-litter, had either her Ma- 


jeſty, or thoſe in commiſſion, next to her, com- 


* 1nanded me ſo to do. 


You may tell Sir ]—n as 


* much, and affure him from me, that his zeal for her 


friend, 


* who 


27 ger h fe- 
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| © the public ſchools, in their common wearing 


ſurmiſed by ſome, that the terrors he was under from the ſuſpicions he had of the 
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without apprehenſions of being aſfaſſinated on the fame account [Z J. It was even 


3465 


and added to the want of agreeable companions, which were not to be had in his retire- 
ment from town, haſtened his death; which happened two months after, on the firſt of 


November 1714, being aged ſixty four years. 


His body lay in ſtate, at the houſe where 


he died, *cill the twenty- ſeventh of that month; whence, being firſt removed to the houſe 
of one Mr Evans, then an Undertaker in the Strand, it was conveyed to Oxford, where 
it was interred on Friday the third of December following, on the ſouth-eaſt fide of 


the organ-gallery in St Mary's church, in that univerſity [A A] ; which by his 


who has drank many a hundred bottles with him; 
and cannot, even after this breach of a good under- 
ſtanding that ever was preſerved between us, but 
have a very good eſteem for him. I muſt alſo defire 
you to thank Tom Chapman, for his ſpeech in my 
behalf, ſince I hear it is the firſt he ever made, which 
is taken more kindly ; and to acquaint him, that I 
ſhould be glad to ſee him at Caſehalton; fince I fear 
(for ſo the gout tells me) that we ſhall never more fit 
in the houſe of Commons together. 


* Iam, 
dear Sir, 
* your's, 
* with the greateſt friendſhip, 


© and obſervance, 
* JOHN RADCLIFFE (27).* 


[Z] The Door was not without apprebenſion of 
Being aſſaſſinated on this occaſion ] This is evident, 
from the following letter, which was copied from his 
own hand-writing ; and directed to Dr Mead, at 
Child's Coffee houſe, in St Paul's Church-yard. 


Caſchalton, Auguſt 3. 1714. 


* Dear Sir, | | 

* I give you and your brother many thanks, for the 
* favour you intend me to-morrow z and if there is 
* any other friend, that will be agreeable to you, he. 
* ſhall meet with a hearty welcome from me; dinner 
© ſhall be on the table by two, when you may be ſure 
* to find me ready to wait on you. Nor ſhall T be at 
* any other time from home, becauſe I have received 
* ſeveral letters, which threaten me with being pulled 
in pieces, if ever I come to London. After ſuch 
© menaces as theſe, tis eaſy to imagine, that the con- 
* yerſation of two ſuch very good friends, is not 
* only extremely defirable, but the enjoyment of it, 
* will be a great happineſs, and ſatisfaction, to him, 


© Whois, 
dear Sir, 


your moſt obliged, 


Paſt 4 in the 


3 © humble ſervant, 


« JOHN RADCLIFFE (28).* 


[AA] Was interred in St Mary's church in that uni- 
werfity | The Saturday before it's arrival, the follow - 
ing Programma was publiſhed by the Vice-Chancellor. 


At a general meeting of the Vice Chancellor, Heads 

of Houſes, and Proctors of the Univerfity of Ox- 

„ford, at the Apodyterium of the Convocation» 
* houſe, on Saturday, November 27, 1714. 


For the more ſolemn performance of the Funeral- 
* rites of the late worſhipful Dr John Radcliffe, our 
* moſt munificent Benefactor; it is agreed, and or- 
* dered, as follows: | 

© I. That upon ringing St Mary's great bell, on 
* Wedneſday next, at one of the clock, in the after- 
© noon ; all members of Convocation do repair to 
gowns 


and caps ; there, together with the Vice-Chancellor, 
. 


will, dated 
September 


and Proctors, to receive the corps at the great gate, 
and to atrend the ſame to the Divinity ſchool, where 
it is to be depoſited, and to lie for public view, till 
eleven of the clock on Friday morning. 

II. That on Friday, at twelve of the clock, upon 
tolling St Mary's = bell, all members of the 
Convocation, aforeſaid, (as alſo the noblemen) do 
meet in the Convocation-houſe, in ſuch their ſeveral 
habits, and hoods, as are uſually worn, at the hold- 
ing a Convocation ; there to abide in their proper 
ſeats, whilſt the public Orator makes a Latin Ora- 
tion over the body ; which, on that occaſion, is to 
be removed thither, and, whilſt other proper cere- 
monies are performing. 

III. That from thence all the company to attend 
the body, by Brazen noſe, Lincoln, Exeter, and Je- 
ſus's Colleges, to the North Gate; and fo by Car- 
fax, to St Mary's church ; where all perſons, being 
ſeated in their proper places, and the Burial Service 
being begun by Mr Vice Chancellor: after the Leſ- 
ſon, a Funeral Anthem is to be ſung, by the Choir ; 
and when that is ended, and the Corps brought to 
the grave, the Orator is to make another ſhort ſpeech. 
After which, the remaining part of the Burial office 
being performed, every one is quietly to depart 
home. 

* IV. That a Convocation be held, in which the 
benefactions of Dr Radcliffe, being firſt declared, 
a propoſal ſhall be made, for a decree to enroll the 
Doctor's name in the Regiſtry of the public Bene- 
factors of the Univerſity ; for conferring honorary 
degrees, and for giving all other poſſible teſtimonies 
of our grateful regard to the memory of the de- 
ceaſed. 

V. All Bachelors of Arts, and under Graduates, 
are hereby ſtrictly commanded to behave themſelves, 
in a manner, ſuitable to ſo ſolemn an occaſion. And 
all perſons, whatſoever, are enjoined, upon the ſe- 
« yereſt penalties, not to tear off the eſcutcheons ; or 
* to make any diſturbance in the church, the Divinity 
* ſchool, or in any part of the proceſſion : and all 
« magiſtrates are to take care, that no diſorder may 
© happen, through the whole courſe of the ſo- 
* Jemnity, or at leaſt that no offender may go un- 
* puniſhed, | 


BERNARD GARDINER, Vice-Chancellor. 


All Colleges, and Halls, are deſired to toll a bell 
© from twelve of the clock on Wedneſday, and from 
twelve of the clock on Friday, till the great bell at 
St Mary's ceaſes, on each day (29). (29) See the Re- 

This order was executed in every particular, only gifter of the Uni- 
Mr Lindſey, one of the Fellows of Univerſity Col- verfty. 
lege, made a ſpeech, in honour of his memory, over 
the grave. The order of the proceſſion, was in this 
manner. The Vicar of St Mary's, one of the Fel- 
lows of Oriel College, Mr Peter Randal, with the 
Sexton, led the van, Pllowed by the Vice-Chancellor; 
preceded by his Beadles ; after whom followed the 
corſe ; the pall of which was ſupported by the Bi- 
ſhops of Briſtol, and Cheſter, the maſter of Univer- (30) The names 
fity, and Rector of Lincoln college, the Regius Pro- of theſe bearers 
feſſor of Divinity, and Profeſſor of Law (30). Then gar. ——— 
came two of the Doctor's nephews, Mr Smith, and 9 Pecs as 
Mr , followed by the like number of his Execu- Gafrell, Arthur 
tors, viz. Sir George Beaumont, and Mr Bromley, Charlett, Will. 


Then the Regius Profi of Phyfic, after whom, all Adams, Joha 
the faculty; then 2 then the Doctors of Bunz, then 


Divinity, and Law, followed by the Bachelors of both, d en 


and the Maſters of Arts ; all of them being preſented Archbiſhop of 
with gloves, and rings, before their ſetting out from — — and 
the Convocation-houſe. They were met at the Car- r Thomas 


fax, in their paſſage to the church, by the three cipal 2 


choirs hall, 
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_ 


(31) The other, 
Mr James _ 
Smith, being 

b ed ap in ratti- 
cal affairs, ren- 
dered him unfit 
for this honcur, 
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September 144 15 14, after the payment of ſame detzieiest .b&/endbwed , with hib & hole 
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Borrow Mm „eng to 


Choirs of Chriſt church, New college, and St John's: 
who continued finging an Anthem before the corſe, 
till it was ſet down before the pulpit. When the 
Vice Chancellor read the ſervice, and after a proper 
Anthem, ſet to Muſic by the Pro eſſor of that ſcience, 
did the ofiice of interment. After it was agreed in 
Convocation that Mr Digby Cotes, the public Orator, 
Fellow of All- Souls- college, and that Mr Lindſey who 
ſpoke the Funeral Oration over the grave, ſhould be 
ordered to print their ſpeeches, in a book. of Verſes, 
to. be compoſed in honour of the deceaſed. But the 
Bachelors of Arts, and Under-graduates, bein diſ- 
guſted at their being paſſed over, in the order of the 
proceſſion, were unwilling to write on that ſubje& ; 
fo the deſign was laid aſide. Mr John Smith, one of 
the Doctor's nepheiys, who was then a Student of the 
Common-Law, at Gray's: Inn, was created Bachelor 
of Law, by a diploma (31). Sir George Beaumont, 
likewiſe, {the other Executor, Mr Bromler, having 
that honour conferred upon him ſome years before) was 
made Doctor of Law, in the ſame manner. 

[BBI By his Will, after the pajment of a few Le- 
gaciet, he endowed the 3 with his whole eſtate.] 
The Will is too long to tranſcribe, but the tenor of it 
is as follows. Imprimis, he gives his manor of Lin- 
ton, and all his lands in York{hire, in tru, to pay 
thereoat 6201, per annum, to each of two perſon:, to 
be choſen out of the Univerſity, when they are Miſters 
of Arts, and entered on the Phyſic line; by the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor or Keeper, 
the Chancellor of the Uaiverſicy, the Biſhops of Lon 
don, and Wincheſter, the two principal Secretaries of 
State, the two Chief- Juſtices, and the Maſter of the 
Rolls, all for the time being, or the major part of 
them. The ſaid two perſons to continue for ten 
years, and no longer, the half of which time, to tra- 
vel beyond ſea for improvement, and the vacancies to 
be filled up in fix months. The yearly overplus, of 
the rents, of the ſaid Yorkſhire eſtate, to be paid to 
Univerſity-college, for buying perpetual advowſons for 
their members. He then gives his filter, Mrs Hannah 
Redſhaw, 10001. per annum, for her life: and to his 
ſiſter, Mrs Mellicent Padcliffe, 5001. per annum: to 
John Smith, his nephew, 500 l. per annum; and to 
his brother, James Smith, 2501. per annum : to his 
niece, Green, 200 l. per annum; all for their reſ- 
pective lives: and his eſtate ia Bucks, as alſo his per- 
{anal eſtate, is charged for the payment thereof. He 
next gives to St Bartholomew's Hoſpital, 500 l. per 
annum, towards mending their diet; and 1001. per 
annum, for buying linnen ; both for ever. He then 
giyes 50001. for building the reſt of the front of Uni- 
verſity-college, down to 12 lane; anſwerable to 
that part already built, and for building the Maſter's 
lodgings therein, and chambers for his two travellin 
Fellows. He next wills his Executors to pay, 400001. 
in ten years, at 4000 l. per annum; the firſt payment 
to be made after the deceaſe of his two ſiſters, for build- 
ing a Library ia Oxon, and purchaſing the houſes, be- 
tween St Mary's, and the ſchools, in Cat ſtreet ; where 


he intended the Library to ſtand : and after it is 


built, he gives 1501. per annum, to the Keeper of it ; 
and 1001. per annum, to buy books. He then gives 
to his nephew Redſhaw, (then, or late in the Eaſt- 
Indies) 5 l. To all his ſervants, that lived with 
him at the time of his deceaſe, a year's wages, and 
mourning : and, befides which, he gives to his ſervant, 
William Singleton, 50 l. per annum, for his life : to 
John Bond, and Benjamin Berkſhire; as alſo, to Eliz. 
Stringer, and Sarah, all his ſervants, 20 l. per annum, 
each, for life. Laſtly, he ſettles all his eftates in 
Buckinghamſhire, Yorkſhire, Northamptonſhire, and 
Surrey, and elſewhere ; and all his real and perſonal 
eſtate whatſoever, charged with the abovementioned pay- 
ments, to William Bromley, Eſq; Sir George Beaumont, 
Baronet, Thomas Sclater, of Gray's Inn, Eſq; and 
Anthony Keck, of Fleet ſtregt, Gent. &c. for ever, 
and appointing them his Erdbeere, ives them 500 l. 
each, for their trouble. He likewiſe leaves the 
reſidue, and overplus, of his real and perſonal eſtates, 
to be applied to ſuch charitable uſes, as they thiok 
beſt, but not to their owa uſe. He afterwards wills 
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his Vorkſhire eſtate to l and Cue by 
ett J 
e 


his Executors, on the Society of Univerſity-co 
for ever; in traſt, and for the rmance of 
aſes, and truſts, as before d . And deſides his 


Executors to charger and. ſecure, ia the mgſt effeuat- 
manner, the ſeveral perpetual annuities, | 
his Buckinghamſhire eſtate, which it was intention 
not to have fold, and the overplas of the rents and 
profits, to be employed in other charitable uſes; as 
aforefaid ; and by his Executors charged and fixed on 
the ſaid eſtate, in their life time. And he would have 
charged on the ſaid Buckinghamſhire eſtate, 1001. per 
annum, for ever; to commence thirty years after his 
deceaſe, for repairing the faid Library, when built, 
The Library-keeper to be a Maſter of Arts, aud cho- 
ſea by the perſons appointed before, to choole the phy- 
ſicians. And his Executors, may, if they ſee his 
eſtate will anſwer, prepare for, and begin the building 
of the Library ſooner. 

The foundation ſtone, of this ſumptuous edifice, was 
laid on the fixtcenth of June, 1737: on it was fixed 
a copper plate, with the follosing inſcription, 


Quod felix fauſtumque ſit 
Academiz Oxonienſi ; 
Die 16 Kalendarum Junii 
Anno M DCCXXXVII. 
Carolo Comite de Arran, 
Cancellario, 
Ste phano Niblet, S. T. B. 
Vicecancellario, 
Thoma Paget & Johanne Laud, A. M. 
Pt ocuratoribus, 
Plaudenti undique 
Togata gente 
Honorabilis admodum Dau- Daus Carolus Noel-Somerſet. 
Honorabilis Johannes Verney 
Gualterus Wagſtaff Bagot, Baronettus, 
Ed wardus Harley 
& f Armigeri, 
Ed wardus Smith 
Radcliffii munificenti 
Teſtamenti Curmores, © 
. . 
Jacobo Gibbs Architecto. 


And the whole building was compleated in the 
year 1747 3 when the Duke of Beaufort, Edward, 
Earl of Oxford, Sir W. Wag. Bagot, Sir Watkyn 
Will. Wynne, and Edw. Smith, were the Truſtees. 
In juſtice to whom, the Archite& declares, that in 
all the buſineſs of the ſort, in which he had been 
engaged, he never obſerved a truſt diſcharged with 
greater unanimity, integrity, and candour, during 
the whole time he had the honour of ſerving them, 
from laying the firſt ſtone, to it's finiſhing ; and that 
all perſons employed therein by them, did honour 
them for their panRual payments, and great diligence, 


in ſecing every part put in execution with the nicett œco- 


nomy, and equity. * And I wiſh, concludes he, you 
may be a pattern (32) to poſterity, to follow your ex- 
cellent example, on any occaſion of the like nature.” 
Mr Wiſe, of Trinity college, was appointed firtt Li- 
brarian. | | 

The Doctor further wills, that his living of 
Headborne-Worthy, in Hampſhire, and all o:her liv- 
ings, that ſhall be purchaſed by bim, to be beſtowed 
on a member of Unwerſity- college; and if they ſhoald 
be deficient there, then to a Fellow of Lincoln-col- 
lege, and after they have preached two or more laud- 
able ſermons at St Mary's. The nomination of the 
perſons to be preſented, is lodged in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the two Divinity Profeflors, the Maſter of Uni- 


verfity-college, and the Rector of Lincoln-college ; y J 


the major part of them. 


RALEGH 


- * ; 
* 


given out of : 


(32) Pibliotheca 
Kadcliffeiana: or, 
A ſhort Deſcrip- 
tion of the Kad- 
cliffe- Library at 
Oxford, contain» 
in it's ſeveral 
plan“, parts, ſec 
tions, and orna- 
ments, in twen- 
ry- three e ppet- 
plates, neatly 
engraved, wit 
an explication to 
each plate- 
ames Gibbs, 
Architect, 

F. R. 8. 1747 
ſoll o. 
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, Go oa , en es r 


catinved in & 


obo Gilbert, 
Comptun» 


28752 
Humphry Gil- 
dert ar ticle. 


Athen. 
oy U ol. 1 I, 


col, 43 5+ 
() Id. ibid. 


0 Camden's 
lu abetha under 
that year; who 


4% mib Virtus ; 
Let Valour de- 
ade the cauſe. 


0 Thuanus, 
Tom. II. col. 
uri. p. 69. edit. 
1676. Mr Wood 
therefore is 
miſtaken, in 
our 
author ſtaid at 
Orford two or 
three years. 


(1) Hig 

ne Wor 

id. V. cap. 
11 cap. its 
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RALE GH. o NAWLEGH / fSic WAI TEA], diſtinguiſhed fi 
title of the Noble and Valorous Knight; and the firſt diſcoverer and 
of Virginia, in North-America: was of ancient and honourable extraction, from a fa- 
mily ſeated in Devonſhire, ſoon after, if not before, the Norman Conqueſt (a). Being 


the younger ſon of Walter Ralegh, Eſq; of Fardel, in the 


Plymouth ; by Katherine, daughter of Sir Philip Champernon, of Modbury ; and re- 
lit of Otho Gilbert, of Compton (5), all in the ſame county. 


E G. H. 


planter of the colony 


pariſh of Corn wood, near 
She was Mr Ralegh's 


third wife; and upon the marriage, he carried her to a farm, of which he had the re- 


mainder of a fourſcore years leaſe, called Hayes; ſituate in the 


pariſh of Budley, in that 


part of Devonſhire bordering, eaſtward, upon the ſea, and near the mouth of the river 


quickly made ſuch a 


by the 


222 
Ottery. The ſituation being pleaſant, they fixed their reſidence in the farm- houſe, which take hag 
therefore happened to be the place of Sir Walter's birth (c). He was born in 1552, and g 
<> after a proper foundation of ſchool, was ſent to Oriel-college, in Oxford, about the 
1568 z where, being put under the care of an excellent tutor, he 


Ambaſſa- 
Walfingham's 
hou, as Mr 
Oldys conjectures 
in his life of Sir 


proficiency in academical learning, oratorical and philoſophical, that he became the or- Waker, — 
nament of the younger part of the Univerſity (4). But his ambition prompting him to Hadery of the 
purſue the road to Fame, in an active life, he made but a ſhort ſtay at Oxford. The 


juncture of the times concurred with the turn of his genius, and furniſhed thoſe 
and, caſions which are neceſſary for drawing forth great talents. 
perſecuted Proteſtants of France ; 


of perſuaſion, to lend their hands to the common cauſe ; but ſupplied the 


to aſſiſt the 


with men and money to ſupport it. 


Queen Elizabeth, reſolving 
not only exhorted other princes of the ſame 


Queen of Navarre 


Among other Engliſh forces, employed on this 


occaſion, Henry Champernon, a relation by marriage of the Earl of Montgomery, 
carried under his command a cleft troop of a hundred gentlemen volunteers, well mount- 
ed and accoutred : in the liſt of whom, young Walter Ralegh was the moſt noted (e). 
The troop arrived in the French camp, on the fiith of October 1569 (/); and our young 
ſoldier continued in this ſervice, five or fix years : in which compals of time, as there 
may be enumerated, near thirty battles, ſieges, overthrows, treaties, and capitulations, 
on one fide or other; fo, it is manifeſt, that he was hazardouſly engaged in ſome, if not 
ſeveral of them [A]: nor by what means he eſcaped periſhing in the general maſſacre, 
which began at Paris, on the bloody veſpers of St Bartholomew, in 1572, is it yet 
known (g): but we find him in London, and exerciſing his poetical talents, in the Middle- 
Temple, in 1576 (BJ. However, tis certain that he did not reſide in the Inns-of-Courr, 


in the view of ſtudying the Law (5): on the contrary, his mind was ſtill bent on military 
glory; he only waited here, a freſh opportunity of 


proceeding as he had begun, to 


World, edit. 


of England. 


puſh his fortune in arms. And he did not wait long; for the Dutch groaning under the (4) At the battle 


4] He was hazardouſly engaged in of them. 
we ye an account from bindelf of on 242 
which he had in theſe wars ; where reaſoning upon 
the manner and opportunities of retreats in battle, he 
ficſt gives an example of it's being leſs diſhonour 
to retire in the dark, than to be ruined in the light ; 
in the ſentiment of Monfteur de la Noiwue, upon the 
retreat made juſt- before the battle of Moncountour. 
For, ſays that Frenchman, flaying upon our ta- 
tion, in ſhew not to diſlodge by night ; we lott our 


reputation indeed, in diſlodging by day; whereby we 
were forced to fight upon our diſadvantage, and to our 
ruin. * Yet, ſays Ralegh, did that worthy gentleman, 
* Count Lodowick of Naſſau, brother to the late fa. 


zot » 

laft, by certain bundles of lighted firaw, 

by an iron chain, with a weighty flone in 

aft, thoſe that defended it 8 
furrendered themſehoes, with their plate, 


brother, 


* they-maſt have died like bees that are ſmoaked 
* their hives (2). 

[B) He — oo his poetical talents, in 1576 ] We 
have a com tory poem, in three hexaſtic ſtanzas, 
prefixed among others, to a Satire, called, The Steel 
Glaſs; publiſhed this year, by George Gaſcoigne, Eſq; 
a learved and ingenious Poet of repute in thoſe days ; 
who having led a life ſomewhat like Ralegh, in foreign 
travel, and military ſervices, may well be thought 


to have had ſome acquaintance with him. Add to 
this, that Gaſcoi d a kind of familiar depen · 
dency upon the Cord Grey, of Wilton, as ap 


from the dedication of this, and ſome other of his 
works. He alſo _ _ very _ under this 
picture, to this ſatire ; Tam Marti, 
Mercurio (3) ; which, after his death, is ſo well — 
to have been aſſumed by, or appropriated to, Ralegh 
himſelf. The middle ſtanza of our author's poem, is 
4 of his own fortune and fate; 
as WS. 


Though ſundry minds, in ſundry ſort do deem: 
Yet worthieſt wights yield praiſe to every pain: 

But envious brains db nought or light efteem, 
Such ſtately fteps as they cannot attain : 

For whoſo reaps renown above the reſt, 

Wich heaps of hate (hall ſurely be oppreſi d. 


38.Q 
% 


us to like the 
muſquet, 


on? of % 14. 16 rv. 


cap. ii, F. 16. 


(3) See forme 
account of this 
Gaſcoigne ana his 
works in Athen. 
Onon. Vol. i. 
col, 190, & fo. 


(C] Ho 


R A L E G, H. 


brother, Sir Humphry Gilbert, having newly obtained a patent of the Queen, to plant 
and inhabit ſome northern parts of America, engaged bim to embark in that adventure z 
but the firſt attempt, in which they had a deſperate ſea- fight with a Spaniſh fleet, being 
defeated, our adventurers returned home in 1599 (/). And now new diſturbances broke 
(m) Cox's Hin. out, Which ſerved Mr Ralegh with new matter of glory, The Pope, and the Spanifh 
Chi eee vl. Monarch, having concerted on abſolute conquelt of the Engliſh crown and dominions, 
This is the firſt refolved to begin with the reduction of Ireland. In this deſign, ſome Spaniſh and Italian 
cime we meer... forces, being tent under the Pope's banner, in 1580, to aſſiſt the Deſmonds in the Mun- 
land. Henker, ſter rebellion ; we find Ralegh among that body of his countrymen, which effectually broke 
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(1) See a parti- 
cular account of 
this voyage in 
Sir Humph'y 
Gilbert's article. 


with bim in tre- 


ink ot tes, the miſchievous attempt. For, among other defeats, Sir James Deſmond being taken pri- 
in Holingthed, ſoner, was, by the Lord- Juſtice, Sir William Pelham, and the Council, delivered to the 
— 1. % Provoſt-Marſhal of Munſter, and Captain Ralegh; and, purſuant to the commiſfion di- 

rected to them, was tried, condemned, and executed; his head and limbs being im- 
") — 4 paled, on the city gates of Cork (m). The Captain had feveral ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes 
Wären, who With parties of the rebels, ſhortly after [C]; and upon the ſurrendry of the fort, where 
bad lately re- the foreign troops had lodged themfelves, Ralegh and Mackworth, having the ward of 
of lreland from that day, the ninth of November, firſt entered the caſtle; and, with their companies, 
Sir William 


Sir William ., made a great ſlaughter, So that, except the Spaniſh commander, and his camp-maſter, 
made Deputy in With a few Spaniſh officers, who were ſent priſoners into England and reſerved for ranſom, 
July, andtook all the invaders, between four and five hundred, were, according to the Deputy's (v) po- 
Pelham in fitive command, put to the ſword (o); and thus the country was weeded of thoſe noxious 
Augut, Cor foreigners. Ralegh was quartered this winter at Cork, where having obſerved the ſeditious 
practices of David, Lord Barry, and other ring-leaders of the rebellion in thoſe parts; 
he took a journey, in perſon, to Dublin; and repreſented the dangerous conſequences ſo 
urgently, to the Deputy and Council; that they returned him with a full commiſſion to 


enter upon the caſtle, called Barry-Court, with all other lands of the faid Barry; and to 


(%) This cruelty, 
and indeed the 
whole conduct of 
the deputy in this 
affiir, was much 


— et d reduce him to peace and ſubjection, by ſuch means as he judged moſt feaſible ; appointing (?) The efate 

part of it ws him, for his farther enablement, a party of horſe. In his journey back he was way-laid, —— 
=o e by an old rebel of Barry's faction, whom he encountered, and defeated; and at laſt broke mother of bend 
— _—_ through the ambuſcade. But in the interim, ſuch meaſures were uſed with thoſe in au- — Sa : 

reſt of the thority at Cork, that the commiſſion proved of little effect (p). However, upon the Earl 1 yet partly 

2 Cox, of Ormond's departure for England; in the ſpring of the enſuing year, 158 1, his go- — fog 


vernment of Munſter was given, during his abſence, to Captain Ralegh ; in commiſſion 
with Sir William Morgan, and Captain Piers. Ralegh lay, for the moſt part, at Lif- 
more; and in the country, and woods about, ſpent all this fummer in continual action 


partly th 
ſpite and indig- 
nation, be burnt 


the caſtle him. 


againſt the rebels. Then he removed, with his little band of ſourſcore foot, and eight 


horſe, to his old quarters at Cork; carrying with him two priſoners he had taken, in a 


ſkirmiſh with Barry, on the road, when many other rebels were ſlain. 


While he lay at 


Cork, he performed ſeveral other notable ſervices ; among which, his excellent conduct in 


the ſeizure of Lord Roch, is more particularly remembered and applauded [D]. 


[C] He had ſeveral ſtirmiſbes with the rebels ſhortly 


| efter.) Having obſerved it to be the cuſtom of the 


* Cox's Hiftory 
of Ireland, p- 376. 


(4) Lord Bacon 
in bis Eflays 
brings this ex- 


the force and 


tyranny of cu- 
tom. 


Iriſh Kerns, upon any diſlodgment of the Engliſh 
camp, to flock in parties thither, and glean away 
whatever they ſaw left behind ; he lingered, and lay in 
ambuſh, to receive them, They came accordingly, 
with their wonted conſtancy and greedineſs ; but in 
the midſt of their prolling, Ralegh fell upon them ſo 
advantageouſly, that he encloſed them all with his 
men, and took every rebel upon the ſpot, who was not 
ſlain in the reſiſtance. Among them, there was one 
laden with withies; who being demanded what he in- 
tended them for, boldly anſwered, to hang up the 
Engliſh churls : well, ſaid Ralegb, but they ſhall now 
ſerve for an Iriſh Kern, ſo commanded him to be im- 
mediately tucked up in one of his own neck-bands *, 
We read of another Iriſh rebel, but of greater rank, 
named Brian O'Rourk ; who, being afterwards to ſuf- 
fer at the gallows, ſhewed great concern that it was 
to be by the common halter ; and earneſtly petitioned, 
not for pardon, or preſervation of life, but that they 
would change the inſtrument of his death; and inſtead 
of a rope, let him take his ſwing in a withy : and 
being aſked, why he inſiſted upon ſuch an inſignificant 
diſtinQion ? he anſwered, it was a diſtinction had been 
paid to his countrymen before him (4). 
[D] His condud#, with regard to Lord Roch, is par- 
ticularly commended.) This happened, before the de- 
re of the Earl of Ormond, by whom-Lord Roch 
Ls much ſuſpeted to hold confederacy with ſome 
ef the chief rebels, Ralegh undertook to bring him 
znd his family before the of Cork. But the de- 
fign of this hazardous ſurprine took air among the 
enemy, and a party of eight hundred men, under Fitz- 
Edmonds and Barry, were gathered to way-lay the 
Engliſh, cither going or coming. However Ralegh, 


are But when the commiſſion 


. a 
* — a 
— 


In the 
month 


knowing the Lord Roch to be a powerful and popular 
man, among the Irifh, ſo ſuddenly commanded all his 
company to be in readineſs, by eleven o'clock that 
night, and they were ſo punctual to the hour, that he 
directly marched away to Bally-in-Harſh, which was 
Rach's ſeat, about twenty miles from Cork, and eſ- 
caped the ambuſcade. He arrived there by break of 
day ; but the townſmen were ſo alarmed, that they 
ſoon gathered five-hundred ftrong. Ralegh drew up, 
and in ſuch a manner beſtowed his men, in the town 
itſelf, that he ſoon quelled and reſtrained the people 
there: then ſeledting half a dozen out of his com- 
y, and appointing another little party to follow 
im, he marched up to the caſtle. He was met by 
three or four of Roch's gentlemeo, of whom he de- 
fired to ſpeak with their Lord ; which was agreed to, 
on condition he ,would diſmiſs three or four of his 
own attendants : to this, with apparent readineſs, he 
complied ; but ſo contrived, that none of them were 
locked out. Then he gave them direQions, which 
way the reſt alſo without the gates might be admit- 
ted, while he ſhould hold the Lord Roch in diſcourſe. 
This ſucceeded fo bappily, that, by degrees, his whole 
compliment were got within the court-yard ; ſome 
— he gates, others waiting in the hall, each 
ving his piece loaden with a brace of balls. The 
Lord Roch was amazed, and terfified, at ſo filent and. 
inſenſible a ſeizure ; but difſembling his uneafineſs he 
2 needs — Ralegh, N gentlemen with 
im, participate of his iful table. Vet the policy 
of his hoſpitality did not defeat that 2212 
prize ; for as ſaon as dinner was over, Ralegh inge- 
nuouſly laid open the occaſion of his vidit. Lord Roch 
made many and, in the end, abſolutely re 


Was and he found Ralegh inflexible, be 


choſe 


ſelf to the 

and — — 
country about it 
with greater out- 
rage and deſtruc- 
tion than his 


they taken it, 
would have done. 
Ibid. p. 367» 
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month of Auguſt,” the ſame year, the Lord- Deputy 


made Captain John Zouch Gover- 


nour of Munſter, with whom Ralegh, and Dowdul, made feverat jourm ĩes, to ſettle and 


compaſe the country. 
which he 
left the 


And when Zouch, with Dowdal, made that ſecret expedition, in 
lopped off the third branch of this venomous hydra, Sir John Deſmond, he (7) 14. ibid, 


government of Cork to Ralegh () 5 who, after this reductton, appears no longer 
in the wars of Ireland. But quickly after his return home, he prefently drew the eyes 


3469 


7) Fuller” 
of 22 of 


Queen Elizabeth upon himſelf, by a piece of gallantry; Her Majeſty was taking the England in 
air, in a walk, when ſtopping at a plaſhy place, in doubt whether to go on or no; Ralegh . 
dteſſed in the gay and genteel habit of thoſe times, immediately caſt off and ſpread his 


new 


pluſh cloak on the ground: the 


ment; and accordingly, we ſhall find, the 


Queen trod 
pleaſed than ſurprized with the adventure (r). 


vantageous admiffion into the notice of a prince, is more than half a de 


ty over the fair foot-cloth, not lefs 3 Re 


It is a known Court- maxim, that an ad- %, p. 29. 


gree to prefer- 


The truth is, Ralegh al- 


Queen afterwards rewarded this ſeaſonable 2 — 
ſacrifice of a cloak, with many a rich and ſplendid ſuit [Z]. in high favour and 


confidence with 


ways made a very elegaat appearance, as well in the ſplendor of attire, as the politeneſa & Elizaterh, if 


of addreſs : having a good preſence, in a handſome and well 


compacted perſon ; a ſtron 


natural wit, and a better judgment; with a bold and plauſible tongue, whereby he coul 
ſet out his parts to the beſt advantage (3); all very engaging advocates for royal favour, 


eſpecially in a female ſovereign. 


ſafe convoy to France, 


ment of the Netherlands. 


His firſt State-employment, was among thoſe 
men who were appointed to attend the French Ambaſſador, Monſieur Simier * 
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nificent proceſſion, he was created Duke of Brabant, &c. and inveſted with his charge. 
But Ralegh ſrems to have ſtaid there ſome time after the reſt; and through the opportu- 
nity of being perſonally known to the Prince of Orange, was honoured with ſome ſpecial 


acknowledgments from him to the Queen of England (). 


Soon after his return, there 


fell out another incident, which, however threatening on it's firſt appearance, Ralegh 


found means to turn to his advantage. 


but was referred to the- Engliſh Council. 


Before he left Ireland, he had a quarrel with Lord 4 
Grey; which being referred to a Council of War there, had like to have coſt him his life, 


And that Lord having reſigned the Sword of () When he 


Ireland, the Auguſt preceding Ralegh's laſt mentioned return from Flanders, the diſpute 


was heard at the Council-board, in the beginning of the year 1583. 
occaſion of forwarding his favour at Court; for whether he had any advantage in the — Log 
matter of the cauſe, or no (), tis certain he had much the better in the manner of plead. S ue - 


This proved another 


ing it; and ſo much, that both her Majeſty, and the Lords in Council, took no flight 


mark of the man, and his 
acceſs to the Queen, and the Lords (x). 


parts; and from thence he came to be known, and to have ®i«ah's Select 


Ir is not improbable, that in his firſt advance- 
ment at Court, he was befriended by the Earl of Leiceſter (y), apparently in regard to (w) The parti- 


his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, who is known to be Ralegh's friend. But be that as it 


uarrel are 
will, we are aſſured that he had gotten the Queen's ear in a trice ; ſhe began to be taken known, 
with his elocution, and loved to hear bis reaſons to her demands. In the mean time, ,,q un 
whatever ſecond cauſes might contribute to his riſe, *tis generally allowed, that his own ubi ſupra, p. 20, 


actions and accompliſhments were the firſt (z). And to his honour we find him fo far from 
ſinking in the luxuries and vanities of a Court, now he enjoyed the ſmiles of it, that both 
his thoughts and his purſe weve employed in making preparations to leave it, for a very 
different courſe of life. Four of the fix years period, of Sir Humphry Gilbert's patent, 
being elapſed, he thought it high time to make a new attempt, in perſon, at thoſe diſco- 


veries he had before failed in. 


Accordingly having fitred out a fleet of four ſhips, Ra- 


legh alſo victualled and manned out a ſtrong handſome ſhip, which was the largeſt among 
them, built too at his own expence, and named Bark Ralegh, of three-hundred tons 
burden; and in her he ſct fail, in the quality of Vice- Admiral, to bear his brother Gilbert 


company, in this his laſt expedition to Newfoundland. His own ill luck, as well 


choſe to do that by conſent, which he found he muſt 
otherwiſe do by compulſion. Then Ralegh u 
him, to oblige his townſmen, likewiſe, who had fo 
faithfully riſen for his defence, in his neighbourhood, 
to,eſcort and defend him in the journey ; to which 
Lord Roch alſo conſented, 


g he doubted not 
to clear himſelf of whatever allegations ſhould be laid 


to his charge. When his Lordſhip, with bis Lady and 
attendants, had made themſelves ready, Ralegh was 
for another noQuroal eſs. And though the night 
fell out ſo very dark and tem the ways 
were ſo full of hills and dales, rocks and precipices, 
that many of his ſoldiers were much bruiſed by the 
_ falls; one of them ſo mostified, that he loſt his 
life in the march ; yet the veil, with which the 
were ſheltered by that obſcurity, from the more 
gerous ambuſcades of the enemy, who had every where 
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fall. Under which her Majeſty 


his 
beftrewed the paſſages to intercept them, made ſuf- 


rged ficient compenſation for thoſe diſaſters. So that by 


the next morning, early, he preſented his priſoners 
ſafe to the General, not without raiſing an univerſal 
aſtoniſhment, at his dextrous evaſion of. ſo many pe- 
rils. But the Lord Roch, upon examination, was 
honourably acquitted, and approved himſelf a faithful 
ſubject ever after; and three of his ſons laid down 
their lives in her Majeſty's ſervice (5). 

[E J The Queen rewarded this ſacrifice of a cloak, 
Sc.] coming to Court after this adventure, 
found ſome hopes of the Queen's favour reflecting 

him ; whereupon he wrote in a window, 
obvious to her eye; Fain would I climb, yet fear I to 
ſoon aſter wrote, 


If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all (6). An anſwer 
LF] te 


worthy of that heroical Queen. 


there be 


foundat — * 


the ſtory of thoſe 


re mar kible ſree- 


doms faid to be 
tle- taken with him 3 


for Which the is 
„ AS his rallies f 


This Miniſter's errand was to treat about the Queen's match with 
the Duke of Anjou; and upon the Duke's departure from England, in February 1582 
after the miſcarriage of the match, our young courticr was one of that moft ſplendi 
retinue of nobles and gentlemen (2), ſelected to wait upon the Duke to his new govern- 


They attended him to Antwerp, where making a moſt mag- 


iu 2a letter from 


her coufin, Mary 
Queen of Scots, 


d See A Collection 
of Burleigh's 


State Papers, 


p. 550. Printed ; 
this year, 1759, 


(e) Among 
whom were Ad- 
miral Howard, 
the Earl of 
Leiceſter, Sir 


Philip Sidney, 
Co 


delivered his 
letters to the 


Queen, he prayed 


rum tuvarum 


protegimur, 


culars of this 


(y) Sir H. 
Watton in the 
Parllel of Eſſex 
and Straffurd. 
Shirley in his 
life of Ralegh 
ſays, the Earl 
of Juſſex had 
likewiſe a hand 
in its | 


(z) Naunton, 


(5) Hooker's 
Supply, p. 174+ 


(6) Fuller's 
Worthies, as 
above, 


R A 
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account of the and diſplayed the manner of proſecuting it, in proper ſchemes, he laid them before the 
Alan, Queen and Council; to whom, it appearing @ rational, practical, and generous undertaking, 
8; ng, her Majeſty was pleaſed, in the beginning of the year 1584, to grant him full power to 
Philip Ralegh, enjoy, by her letters patent, ſuch countries as he ſhould diſcuver, according to his 
p. 8. * ., propoſal (cc). Immediately, upon this grant, Ralegh gave his inſtructions for an Ame- 
rican voyage, to Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlow, two experienced Commanders ; 
(ce) The pateat And had got a couple of barks, well furniſhed with men and proviſions, at his own ex- 
= pence, in ſuch readineſs, that on the twenty-ſeventh of April following, they d 
Voyages, Vol, from the Weſt of England ; where, after a ſucceſsful voyage, in which they had diſco- 
III tol. 243. vered Wingandacoa, now Virgina, they arrived again, about the middle of September; 


„ Willis's Moti- When Ralegh laying before her Majeſty the reports of this rich, beautiful, and virgig 
ria Want. country, the diſcovery whereof was, he ſaid, entirely owing to the auſpices of a Virgin 
825. Queen. She was ſo well pleaſed with the honour and advantage it promiſed, and gave 
him ſuch encouragement to compleat the diſcovery, (which he forthwith prepared to do, 

121 by another expedition) that ſhe called it herſelf by the name of Virginia. About two 
ment, by months after, he was elected a Knight of the Shire, for the county of Devon . The 


D*'Ewes. It was 


bill for confirming his patent, aforeſaid, was paſſed in this parliament, on the eighteenth 
of December (4d); and before the twenty-fourth of February, he received the honour of 
knighthood (ze). About the ſame time that her Majeſty granted him this patent, for 
diſcovering remote countries ; ſhe ſeems alſo to have given him a ſecond, to licence the 
vending of wines, throughout the kingdom ; that he might be the better able to ſuſtain 
the great charges which the other brought upon him [F]. While the Parliament con- 
| tinued fitting, we find him in ſome committees ; and as ſoon as it was prorogued, on 
Greenville, 5ir the twenty-ninth of March, 1585, he appears ſeveral ways engaged in the laudable im- 
vey, Sir Will. provements of Navigation. For his brother Adrian Gilbert, of Sandridge, having two 
abr and years before obtained a patent, for the diſcovery of the North-Weſt Paſſage, Ralegh was 

one of the aſſociates in this enterprize, which produced the diſcovery of Davis's Streights 
09 Bing Gs H. But before the firſt voyage in that ſearch, which was begun this ſummer, Ralegh 
mittee upon ways had ſent out his own fleet for Virginia, which conſiſted of ſeven fail ; whereof ſome were 
and — end his own ſhips : they departed from Plymouth on the ninth of April this year. He de- + Hackluyt's 


bs ee files puted his gallant relation, Sir Richard Greenville, General of this expedition, and Mr Veja, be. 


III. fol. 281. 


ur og PA Ralph Lane, to be Governor of the colony which they now tranſported ; and having si levis uy 
of the Houſe of agreed with the King of Wingandacoa for the ſettlement, a hundred and ſeven men were E 
Commons. left under the government of Mr Lane, to begin the plantation (gg), and continued there nd sr 
(ff) He ws for a year, without diſturbance. The General weighed anchor on the twenty- fifth- of Waker with. 
younger brother Auguſt, and about fix days after took a Spaniſh prize of three-hundred ton richly laden; 0 of this 
Gilbert. 2 7 with which he arrived on the cighteenth of October at Plymouth, where he was courteouſly _ 1 
ade na reccived by his worſhipful friend T7. The Munſter Rebellion being abſolutely ended, a will par i 
[3] ſcheme was pitched on, the latter end of this year, for the plantation of that province: to . 
3 which, the late Earl of Deſmond's large territories in Ireland were diſpoſed of, 
* chiefly to ſuch as had been inſtrumental in quelling the rebellion. One of the largeſtdivi- 
Ve.. ions, which was twelve-thouſand acres, ſituate in the counties of Cork and Waterford, (+5) Cox | 
* was given by her Majeſty to Sir Walter Ralegh, and his heirs, with certain privileges land, where ve 
and immunities, upon thoſe conditions, of planting and improving the ſame, to which the 1 ne | 
reſt were alſo obliged (4h). However, by theſe conditions, the bounty, large and capacious wa bee 


$74000 acres of 
© Und 


ary 
fingham, Sir 


] He obtained the patent for granting wine-li- for the nomination of Vintners, and ſetli —_— 
— — of wine there ; which opinion, . irſt, 
the number ef Vintners, in any * touching the nomination of Vintners there, We think 
of the realm. aroſe his controverſy at this * it appertaineth to the Univerſity, by aſage and 
with the Univerſity of Cambridge. - For hav- * Charters from her Majeſty, confirmed by Parlia- 
„ by virtue thereof, licenſed one Jo mer te ment; and that Mr Rawlie , can nominate none . , his name is 
wine „ he was oppoſed therein by the Uni- there. For the price, it ſeemeth they may ſet pri- wrote is that 


HIE 
7 
| 
Z 
f 

: 


=S 


verſity, in of their excluſive privilege. Several * ces, ſo as it be according to the ſtatute, and not letter audopinion- 
lerters © otherwiſe; and if the Vintners ſet at higher prices, 
cellor, - * they are to be puniſhed by law, which Mr 
dated * Rawlie may diſpenſe withal ; and yet cannot for 
of © the penalty, by his parent, againſt the flatute-laws ; (7) Olays, 5. 


for therein all liberties to the Univerſity are ex- u., From © 
* cepted (70. . -After this, we hear no more of the dif- letter in ihe 


. , ; eflion of 
pute. However, 'tis certain, this patent helped to pol 
we fe te + , Hugh Howard, 


[6] Hovig 


(5) While this 
Sarmiento was 

Rilegh's priſo- 
ner, they were 


oneday ſurveying Iſle of Gracioſa, was the famous Pedro de Sarmiento, kind of ſimplicity, are 
a map together, Governour of the Streights of Magellan: who was 
concerning which the fartheſt, and moſt experienced Navigator, in all 


Sarmiento told 
h'm a pleaſant 
ftory of the 
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me, waz,rather. cxpenſine.,perhaps at. frſt,, /than-proGiable to him + doc to that (.. e, H. 

aer way be ateribede wich probability;arhe delay Given to che ſecond voyage of Sir 
ichard. Greenville 1 whoy at his: ure from: Vin had protniſed the colofy to re- (4) Ser an, xc 
turn punctually with ſupplies, by the. following Eafter at ſartheſt. And not coming richie royage 
within, the time, the colony, were obliged, ſickneſs, and other inconveniencies, in Hache 
to take the opportunity, accidentally offered, of coming home in ſome ſhips under the 3 
mand of., Sir Francis Drake ; and they arrived at Plymouth, July 27. 1586 (ii). Sir (½ Hr. 
Wale gh bad in the mean time provided a ſhip of a hundred ton, freighted with eg ve, 
all kind of proxiſions, for the relief of this colony ; but ſhe not failing till after e 
the colony was newly departed before this freſh ſupply arrived at Wieginia: ſo thüt after vel. 18 fol; 
ſome time ſpent in-the country, in ſearch of them, to no purpoſe, the ſhip returned with all 7599 
the proviſions to England. About a fortnight after, Sir Richard Greenville arrived at . % ac. 
Virginia with three ſhips more, well ſtored, for the ſame company of plariters; but he, tions onthe 4 
after much ſearch, miſſing alſo of them, and of the laſt - mentioned ſhip, left fiſteen men — arc 
at Roanoak, an iſland upon the coaſt of Virginia, wich plenty of ſupplies, and made follo, « fas 
for England ; not without ſome conqueſts over the Spaniards, at the Azores, in his re- Jokes Lhe 
turn (E). And Ralegh was allo about this very time, victorious at the fame a 2 | 
place 3 for when he ſent the aforeſaid ſhip to relieve the colony, or ſoon after, he dif- 4% e it at x 
patched two more, named the Serpent, and Mary Spark, both of them his own, to the r eben 
Azores, againſt the Spaniards. They departed from Plymouth on the tenth of June, — 
this year, 1586, and having taken more Spaniſh prizes than they could bring home [G], 1 0 
returned to the fame port, where they were received with triumphant joy: then proceed- 104. p 

idg to Southampton, they were met by their owner, who rewarded them with their ſhares -Y wy 
out of the prizes. Not long after this, there was another voyage ſer out the fame year, - mw db © 
by the Earl of Cumberland, to the South-Sea, in which Sir Walter Ralegh was alſo an rene 4:0. 
adventurer, his fine pinnace, named Dorothy, being engaged therein; and though the ern 


and his warrant 


voyage was performed no farther than the latitude of forty-four degrees South, yet ſome 1 *— 
{mall prizes being taken (//), be had, no doubt, his proportion in the profits that upon it, of 61. 3d, 
accrued from them. We muſt not forget that it was Sir Walter's colony in Virginia, who aye eh 
on their return, firſt brought Tobacco to England; and that it was Sir Walter himſelf, uwally be- 
who firſt brought this herb in requeſt among us [H]; and thereby laid the foundation of — — 
that great traffick there with, which has been of ſuch conſiderable benefit to his country. be brovghe. 
Whether Queen Elizabeth, by her own example, did ever recommend the uſe of this — rg 
herb, we are not certain; but it is evident, that it ſoon became of ſuch vogue, in her 60. 
Court, that ſome of the great Ladies, as well as Noblemen therein, would not ſcruple to (een Hooker is 
blow a pipe ſometimes, very ſociably : notwithſtanding it was ſuch an abomination to the the dedication to 
refined palate of her Scotch ſucceſſor, that he not only refuſed the uſe of it himſelf, but 14 Hiſtory, 
endeavoured to rob his Crown of what has fince proved one of it's greateft revenues “, £4 the 
by reſtraining his ſubjects from it alſo (wm). About the fame time our Knight was made > 
Seneſchal of the Dutchies of Cornwall, and Exeter, and Lord- Warden of the Stanneries ._ 

in Devon, and Cornwall (un). In effect, he was now grown ſuch a favourite with the K. i 
Queen, that thoſe who had at firſt been his friends at Court, began to be alarmed; and _ r 
to prevent their own ſupplantation, reſolved to project his (00). The Earl of Eſſex had te M: — 
by this time been near a twelve month abroad, under his father - in- law, Leiceſter, Go- Fon, and - 
vernor of the Netherlands, when he went over was but nineteen years of age, being hi — 
firſt engagement in any public action, yet no leſs than a General of horſe; and before — 4 
that, as he himſelf ſays, be bad ſmall grace, and few friends at Court (pp). So that it Eder, -- 4 
muſt be now after their return, that Leiceſter ſet him up a competitor againſt Ralegf; as — 2 4 
we are before informed by Sir Henry Wotton. There were alſo ſome aſperſions thrown 17. K. 6. 


upon him by the populace [7]. However theſe were little regarded by him, he conſtantly 
| attended 


[G] Having taken more prizes than they could bring ſtaire, alarmed the family, with repeated exclamatiods glafs or metal 
home.) In one of them was the Governour of St Mi- that his Maſter was on fire, and before they could get receiver, 
chael's Iſland. In another, which they took near the up, would be burnt to aſhes (11). Stories of ſach bis enough to 
gent enough in hiſtory. _ a pound of 
The preſent is not much unlike that of thoſe Virgi- 22 
nians ; who, the firſt time they ſeized a quantity of being joined to 
gun-powder, belonging to the Engliſh colony, ſowed that of the box 
it for grain, with full expectation of reaping a plen- a collar, pier 


Spain (8). They took, alſo, three other Veſſels, but 
turned two adrift, after having taken out of them 


2 ni, what they wanted, becauſe they could not ſpare hands tiful crop of combuſtion, by the next harveſt, to ſcatter 2 
nd, which 


egh after- 
wards ingeniouf] 


plied is his. df twenty fail more, richly, laden, the 


Hiſtory of the 
Worle, Lib. II. 
Gp. utiii, F. 4. 


(0) This rarity 


reſembled 2 * 
modern muff- 
eile in heighth 
and width, win,» 
L avity for a 


to man them: and after a fight of thirty-two hours, 


their enemies (12). cone hoike the 
with two t carracks, and the other guard-ſhips 


[1] Afperfions were thrown upon him by the po- 2 


y gave over, for pulace.] To this we are told that Tarleton, che lite Mr 

want of powder, and returned ſafe to Plymouth 9). the famous ian of thoſe times, acting his part Tbareſbr, of 

CA] He firſt brought Tobacco in uſe among us.) in a pleaſant play made by himſelf, pointed at Sir 2 1 

There are ſome pleaſant ſtories of this plant, with re- Walter Ralegh ; and ſaid, alluding to a pack of cards, 

lation to him; which have been as ully preſerved, See, the Knave commands the Duee —Ang when the (11) Britiſh 

as the box he kept it in (10). As Ralegh uſed at firſt Queen, who was preſent, corretied him with a frozen, 21 

to ſmoak it pony in his ſtudy 3 tis ſaid, his ſer- he had the confidence to add ; that He [Sir Walter] Me. 1726, 

vant, who uſed to wait on him there, once bringing was of too much, and too intolerable a power. Haus-. II. 5. 376. 

his Tankard of Ale and Nutmeg, ſurprized him, as he ever, it ſeems Leiceſter fell under the fame laſh ; for 

was intent upon his book, before he had ſiniſted his the Comedian proceeding in the ſame liberty, re- — 4 — 4 

Pipe: and ſeeing the ſmoke reeking out of his mouth, flected on the over · groun er, and riches, of that Rarities, 1668, 

threw all the Ale in his face. Then running down Earl; and was fo — 1 applauded, by the whole 8 o. 
VOL, V. No. 290. --; $20 -; | houſe 


8. 


4; 


attended his public charge, and employments, whether,jn- town, or country, as occaſions 
called him. Accordingly we find 4 latter endyof this — 1586, in Parliament 

| where, other weighty concerns, the. fate of Mary, Queen of Scots, was deter- 
mined; in which he probably concurred with the general opinion of the Houſes : but 'tis 
more certain, that he was of the Committeg appoiated to confer upon the amendment of 
- Come things, whereto the Clergy were required to be ſworn ; and that ſome good courſe 
might be taken, to have a learned Miniſtry (qg). But the ſtream of his affection ſt ill 
ran chiefly towards his Virginia; and in the reſolution to perſevere in planting it, he naw 
a new —_ a hundred and fifty men to be ſent thither, under the charge of 

r John White, w he appointed Governour, and with him twelve aſſiſtants; to 
ae and negli- whom he gave a charter, and incorporated them by the name of The Governour and Aſ- 
1 ſtants of the city of Ralegh, in Virginia. Their fleet, conſiſting of three ſai), departed 
dp» ad from Portſmouth on the twentieth of April, 1387 and arriving in three months at Roa- 
noak, finding the former colony deſtroyed or diſperſed, they re-eſtabliſhed their intereſt 
1 and alliance with the natives; and then the ſhips, with ſome tew of the company, retur- 
— » 483, ned with the Governour to England, for freſh ſupplies: not without ſtorms, ſickneſs, and 
2 death of ſeveral of them, by other like caſualties, about the latter end of the ſame year *. 
+ Hackleyt Very ſoon after the going forth of this ſecond colony, we find Sir Walter ſtiled Captain of 
Vol. lil. e her Majeſty's Guard, Lord- Warden of the Stannaries, and her Highneſs's Lieutenant-Ge- 
__ neral of the county of Cornwall (rr). Yet at the ſame time it ſomewhat appcats, that 


(rr) In H- neither the returns which might have been made, by any merchantible products in Virginia, 


rs dedication nor the profits ariſing to him from any Spaniſh prizes, which had been taken at ſea, were 
of the voyages equivalent to the great expences he had been at, in ſettling this plantation; and farther, 
to Flarida, that he had received no particular or private aſſiſtance in this enterprize, from the Queen 
6 This, (5s). However, upon the account of the ſtate of his plantation, by Governour White, 
he immediately appointed a pinnace to be ſent thither, with all ſuch proviſions as he ap- 
prehended they might want; and alſo wrote letters to them, promiſing that he would pre- 
pare a good ſupply of ſhipping, and men, with all other neceſſaries, to be with them the 
Summer following. This pinnance, and fleet, he accordingly prepared at Biddeford, in 
the Weſt of England, under the command of Sir Richard Greenville : and all things being 
now ready, they waited only for a fair wind. When the clamour of the great preparations 
in Spain, againſt England, occaſioned a Council of War, to be held on the twenty-ſeventh 
of November, to conſider how to put the forces of the realm in the beſt order to with- 
ftand any invaſion by land; Sir Walter was of this council, probably drew up the deter- 
in. minations paſſed in it , and was evidently very active in putting them into execution, 
in the Weſt, where his particular juriſdiction lay. Bzſides theſe land preparations, it was 
thought neceſſary that all poſſible defence ſhould be likewiſe made at fea ; in which view 
moſt of the ſhips of war, then in any readineſs, received orders from the State to attend 
in their harbours for the defence of their own country; and Sir Richard Greenville was 


ſs, laboured fo earneſtly for the relief of the colony, that he obtained two ſmall pin- 
naces, called the Brave, and the Roe, wherein fifteen planters, and all convenient pro- 
viſions, for thoſe who wintered in the country, were tranſported. They put over the bar 
of Biddeford, on the twenty-ſecand of April 1588, and the ſame night came to an anchor 
(us) Hadklaye's 35 the ifle of Lundy ; but the company, minding more to make a gainful voyage, than a 
Voyages, firs ſafe one, run in chaſe of prizes, and meeting with their match returned home, ranſack- 


| 33 e ed, and in a ragged condition, without performing their voyage; to the diſtreſs of the 
— xa abroad, and diſpleaſure of their patron at home (an]. But he was not now at 
— ay iſure, either to repair, or lament the loſs; being fully engaged in that memorable ſea- 


of the mt fight, with the invincible Spaniſh Armada; the deſtruction whereof, is among the moſt 
7 gloripus events of the Engliſh annals: to theſe, therefore, we muſt refer, for Sir Walter's 
received of te ſhare in that glory; only taking notice that his ſervices herein, were received with ſo much 
emo approbation by the Queen, that ſhe ſeems, as ſome recompence for them, to have made 

this year, a conſiderable augmentation in his patent of wines, by a grant of tonnage and 
ke Law poundage upon thoſe liquors (ww), This year he alſo ſet up another office himſelf, un- 
Admiral fer kis der the title of an Office of Addreſs [K]; which was no leſs praiſe-worthy, than this of wines, 
—— the Was profitable to him. Likewiſe, to ſecure the plantation of Virginia more effectually 
fad overthrow. than could be expected from his own fingle affiftance, he made an aſſignment to ſeveral 
| men and merchants of London, for continuing it; granting to them all che privi- 
þ See the and advantages of trade and merchandiſes, contained in his patent, except a fifth 


— part of the ore of gold and filver, which he reſerved to himſelf and his heirs J. This 


116. aſſignment is dated March 7. 1588-9, and one principal motive for making it now, was 
| | apparently 
houſe, that her Majeſty thought fit to pabs it over, hint, that has been elſewhere , we may con- (Ke 


xerſonally commanded not to depart out of Cornwall (2). Governour White, neverthe- | 


13) Tarleton's with a ſeeming unconcernedneſs z but yet was ſo of- ceive this office did chiefly reſpect a more liberal in- hg _ 
J edie 1641. fended, that ſhe forbid Tarleton, and all her jeſtera, tercourſe, than would perhaps admit of all forts of ſetter writes by 


4. from approaching ber table (13). | » perſons; and ſuch as advanced rather to the improve- 

(K] He ſet up an Office of Addreſs.) Mr David ment of men themſelves, than of their means (15). 
(14) Obſervra= Lloyd tells us, it was intended to be in the capacity of In the former ſenſe, the ſcheme was firſt propoſed by 
— an Agency, for all ſorts of buſineſs (14): and ſo far it Montagne, or his father (16). In the — ſenſe, 


rear ar, ſeems to be copied, by our modern offices of Intelli- Mr Hartlib endeavoured to revive it (17). 
(£] He 


Eaglacd, b. 489, gence. But Mr Oldys obſerved, that by another little 
edit, 466 5. 


article. 


From 2 


don, to his dominions (xx). The fleet ſet fail, 


ſhop of Wincheſter, he was forced to make further 
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apparently his engaging in another expedition againſt the 8 being one of thoſe 

— — who aſſiſted the Queen” at their own expence,” with 3 hundred arid 

twenty fail of ſhips, fitted out and manned with fourteen or fifteen thouſand ſoldiers and 

ſailors, in order to reſtore Don Antonio, the S King of Portugal, then in Lon- 

pril 14. 1589, and the atchievements 62 See Oeneral 

of the Engliſh in the diſablement of the enemy, eſpecially as to their naval powers, fo land, * 

well ſatisfied the Queen, that ſhe honoured the commanders, and Sir Walter Rakegh _ . 

among the reſt, with a golden Chain (yy). The fleet returned home in the latter end of (57) A letter 

June, but without Ralegh, who appears firſt to have touched _ the coaſt of Ireland, S . 

probably to make a ſhort viſit to his ſeigniory there, and fee ſome of his acquaintance ® Williams ; 

among the new ſettſements in the province of Munſter, Spenſer, the poet, was one of hare appear 

theſe ; he had gone to Ireland Secretary to the Lord Grey, and having obtained from the bundred prizes 

Earl of Deſmond's forfeitures a conſiderable tract of land, in the county of Cork; the che! Ts 7h 
eſervation and improvement of it engaged him to ſettle there: and a pleaſant ſeat he n not carry. 

bad at Kilcolman, near the river Mulla, which ran through his grounds, and which he — 

has ſo beautifully deſcribed in ſome of his poems, It was in this retirement that Ralegh * vun of mea, 

now paid him a viſit, the circumſtances whereof Spenſer himſelf has moſt agreeably ce- 

lebrated in a poem; which, about two years after, he dedicated to his friend, The poem 

is well known by the title of Colin Clou!*s come home again; and therein, among other 

things, it appears, that they now entertained each other with ſome of their poetical com- 

poſitions (zz); and that Ralegh perſuaded Spenſer to go along with him into England, ,_. oy 

profering to iatroduce him to the Queen; and that the poet, knowing his intereſt, em- ad. 4 

braced the offer. Sir Walter's deſign was to put Spenſer upon publiſhing the three books, 32% PMied by 

he had then finiſhed, of his Fairy Queen, which were accordingly printed, at London, A 

the enſuing year, 1590, With a letter to Sir Walter ; wherein the poct acknowledges that — — 

the plan, explaining the general intention of that allegorical poem, was drawn up, by the un — 

particular advice of this patron (aaa). It could not be later than this year, and was pro- N 

bably ſome few years before, that Sir Walter procured a leaſe for ninety- nine years, of the 

manour of Wilſcomb, from Dr Thomas Godwin, Biſhop of Bath and Wells (445). This (47.9) Ser mare 

could not but diſpleaſe the clergy, and he gave further umbrage for that diſpleaſure, by — 

making uſe of his intereſt with the Queen, in favour of one John Udal, who was proſe- 

cured tor fome paſſages in a book, he had now newly publiſhed againſt the Biſhops [ LI. (#55) Se his 

We ſhall have ſtill more matter of complaints againſt him, from this quarter, preſently, OY. 

In the mean time he had formed an enterprize upon Panama, with a deſign alſo of meetin 

the Spaniſh Plate-fleetz upon which ſcheme, having provided no leſs than thirteen ſhi 

of his own, and his affociates, well manned, and ſtored, the Queen added to them two 

of her own Men of War, named the Garland and Forefight, and conſtituted him General 

of the fleet. With theſe ſhips he departed, in February 1591-2, for the Weſt, where he 

was detained, by contrary winds, till the ſixth of May, 1592; when, notwithſtandi 

a letter of revocation from her _— which were conſtrued by him in a ſenſe of lati- 

rade, he continued his voyage *till the eleventh of May; when, being off Cape Finiſterre, 

there aroſe a ſtorm which ſhattered and diſperſed his fleet, and had nearly ingulphed him- 

ſelf in the ſea, Whereupon, conſidering the ſeaſon was too far ſpent for the enterprize 

againſt Panama, he returned home, leaving the fleet divided into two ſquadrons z one of 

which he committed to the care of Sir John Burgh, his Lieutenant-General, with orders 

to lie at the Azores, for the carracks from India; and the other he put under the com- 


mand 


[LI He protected Udal, who was proſecuted for Trea- application, not only by the Earl of Eſſex, but by (18) Strype's 
fon, in a book wrote againſt the Biſhops] The book Sir Walter Ralegh again, and Dean Nowell, againſt life and «tions of 
is intituled. The demonſtration of Diſcipline, which the menaces of the approaching Aſſizes at Kingſton, A**>bilkop 
Chrift hath preſcribed in his Ward, for the government by which means he eſcaped thoſe Afſizes, But, on the — 4 Sy 
of the Church, in all Times, and Places, until the diſturbance of Hacket, the Enthuſiaſt, he was diſ- * 343. K. James 
orld's end, In which, among other 2 he had couraged to make further ſollicitation, while Lord - applied in half 
wrote as follows ; Who can, without bluſhing, deny Chancellor Hatton lived: after whoſe death, he ſued for » Veal, who 
* you { Biſhops] to be the cauſe of all ungodlineſs? ſeeing liberty to go to church, which was denied him, being bo um — 4 
your government is that, which giveth leave to a man a condemned man. However, by the Lord-Treafurer's jedy es for 
* to be any thing ſaving a ſound Chriſtian, For, cer- means, getting a copy of the indictment, and a par- Shea becamein- 
© tainly, it is more free, in theſe days, to be a Papiſt, don framed according to it, he was referred therewith to England, and 
an Anabaptiſt, of the family of Love, yea, any wicked to Archbiſhop Whitgiſt. yet could prevail nothing with . told he was 
one, whatſoever, than that which we ſhould be, and him. Till, at laſt, Sir John Pickering, nos — * 22 
I could live theſe twenty years, any ſuch in England ; pr — to his Grace, they 2 promiſed zreareft ſcbalar in 
yea, in a Biſhop's houſe, may-be, and never be moleſted to in his on; and leave to go, as he had re- Europe's dead, 
* for it. So true is that, which you are charged with, eſted, to Guinea. But before the were fully con- e hie letter 
in a Dialogue lately come forth againſt you, and ſince — he died in priſon (18). This is not the only © Q Bizaberh, 


3473 


. © burnt by you; That you care for nothing, but the inſtance, of Sir Walter Ralegh's exerciſe of his —_ 2 


* maintenance of your Dignities, be it to the damnation and intereſt with Q. Elizabeth; for which, however, of Jane 1591, 
„ your own ſouls, and infinite millions more.” For he was ſometimes, at leaſt, very well paid: as, i- in 

theſe, and ſome other expreſſions, he was indicted, cularly, in the caſe of John Littleton, Eſq; for whoſe * Se his article, 
tried, and condemned to death, for Treaſon, But, pardon, he had no leſs than 10000 l. ®, Tn ſhort, he (19) Apoth- 
applying to Sir Walter Ralegh, the Sheriff brought plied the Queen fo frequently with petitions, either for Weges of che 
him a reprieve, immediately after "ſentence ; and he himſelf, or others, that one day having told her Majefty _ —— 
agreed to make a ſubmiſſion, in the form propoſed by he had a favour to beg of her: When, Sir Valter, a meth 3 
15 Bond, ong of the Queen's Chaplains. But this did ſays (he, i you ceaſe to be a Heggar? To which he A choice Collec- 


not prove ſufficient for his pardon ; for a ſtricter form anſwered'; when your gracious Majeſty ceaſes to be 4 tion of Wile, uc. 
being in a few months required, by Dr Andrews, Bi- BenefaFor (19). 7% coaſt 2 33 


(1M) Which 


9 And Parſons was 
particularly 


Kruck at ia it. 


(eee) Oſborre's 
iſcellanies of 


ſundry Eſſays, in 
the preface. See 
alſo a piece inti- 
tled, Sir Walter 
Ralegh's Ghoſt, 
c. and the 
tragedy of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, 
1719, by Dr 
George Scwell, 


(21) Hackluyt's 
oyages, Vol. II. 
2. U. f. 1946 


(21) Iazke's 
Antiquities of 
Exeter, p. 147. 
edit. 1681. vo. 


- which ſeems to be no over · value 


i- wherein he ex 


prize was reckoned the 
when the news of her being 
wrote a letter to the Lord- Admiral, for a 


declares, it was their opinion, that ſhe could not be worth leſs than g00000 J. ſterling} 
AI. But ſo much was ſhe pitfered, that the white 
when it came to be landed, fell ſhort, above two thirds of that computation.” In 


one of the greateſt burden, belonging do the Crom of- Portugal. Thür 
and richeſt, that had ever beery bro 
taken arrived, Sir Walter, conſulting with Sir] otin Hawkins; 


rack; cler the Anf de Diar, 


ught to England: arid 


bring hey to Partmouth; whertftr he 


the latter end of this year, and beginning of the next, 1593, we meet with Sir Walter in 
the Parliament Houſe, where he made a diſtinguiſhed figure alſo, as is eviderk from (- 
veral of his printed fpeeches, in the debates. - Purticularly when the bill for anting 
certain ſubſidies, i. e. in the modern phraſe, for granting a certain ſupply, to her ajefty; 


the 


debate, and ſome members were for having 
that the ſaid ſubſidies ſhould be for maintaining a war, impulſive, and defenſive, 
Spaniards, that the conqueſts we made over them mi 


it expreſsly diſtinguiſhed in the bil}. 
againſt 
ght be legal and warrantable, 


Sir Walter ſeconded that motion, and was appointed of the Committee for preparing the 
ſaid bill 3 which, in the end, was carried agreeable to his propoſitions. Spain hat felc 
the ſtrength of his arms, in war, for a courfe of years; and here was an alarming in- 


ſtance of his power, and weight in the Council, againſt that enemy. The 


provocation 


was- great, but the fort utterly impregnable by force ; recourſe was therefore had to 


fraud, as the only and indeed the more promiſing method, to work his ruin. 


The taſk 


was undertaken by Parſons, a Jeſuit, a man abſolutely turned for the purpoſe ; who ob- 


ſerving that Sir Walter was no great favourite of the populace, and ſomewhat obnoxions 


ro the clergy, publiſhed a libel this year under the title of a Lover of bis Country (ddd); 


ſsly c 


harged this Miniſter of State with Atheiſm; and it was managed 


ſo artfully, that the Queen herſelf is ſaid to have been drawn into the belief of it, and 

even to have rebuked him for it: ſo that by his own confeſſion, he was ever after branded 

with the title of Atheiſt (eee), though a known aſſerter of God, and Providence V. CAFF) See 
What might help to ſharpen theſe detractions was another grant, which he obtained from * e 
the Crown, about the year 1594, of the manour of Sherborne in Dorſetſhire, church; land, 

belonging to the ſee of Saliſbury. There was, however, nothing extraordinary or pecu- 

liar to Sir Walter in this grant, it being a-courſe uſual with Queen Elizabeth, to reward 


ſuch as had performed any conſiderable ſervices for the State. 


Yet the practice has been 


variouſly cenſured, according to the humour and ſenſe of the writers upon it [N}, and 

has been a conſtant theme of obloquy by the zealous part of the clergy, who have not (er) He 8 
ſpared to call it Sacrilege ; how juſtly, we leave to the reader's judgment. In the mean 1 
time 'tis allowed, by all hands, that Ralegh embelliſhed his Sovereign's bounty, with d e 


great magnificence and commendations. He built in the park, adjoining to the 
caltle (ggg), a noble houſe, which he beautified with orcharcs, gardens, and groves, of much 


[Au] Which ſeems to be no over-walue.) By her 
Iading, according to the catalogue taken at Leaden- 
hall, September 15. this year, the principal wares 
conſiſted of Spices, Drugs, Silks, Callicoes, Carpets, 
Quilts, Cloth of the rind of trees, Porcellain or 
China ware, and Ebony ; befides Pearl, Muſk, Civet, 
and Am is ; with many other commodities, of in- 
ferior value. The cargo freighted ten of our ſhips, 
for London ; and was, by a moderate computation, va- 
loed at 1500001. ſterling ; notwithſtanding a large 
_ of Jewels were never brought to light; and 
o — of her other goods was alſo purloined, by the 
failors, ſoldiers, and officers (20), that. at her arrival 
in England, ſhe drew five feet leſs water, than ſhe did 
when ſhe was firſt freighted at Cochin, in the Eaſt-In- 
dies. This carrack was in barden, no leſs than 1600 
ton, whereof goo were merchandize. She carried 
thirty-two pieces of braſs ordnance, and between fix 
and ſeven hundred paſſengers ; was built, with decks, 
ſeven ſtory ; cne main orlop ; three cloſe decks; one 
forecaſtle ; and a ſpare deck of two floors apiece. And 
according to the meaſurement of Mr Robert Adams, 
an excellent Geometrician, ſhe was in length, from the 
beak-head, to the ſtern, 169 feet; in breadth, near 
47 feet: the length of her Keel, 100 feet; of the 
main maſt, 121 feet: it's circuit, at the partners, near 
11 feet; and her main-yard, 106 feet (21). 

[N] Has been variouſly cenſured, &c.) Thoſe who 
have told it, not over-favourably, ſay ; that about 
the year 1594, the Biſhop of Saliſbury. Dr John Cold- 
well, who hag been bred a Phyfician, gave. his See 
a ſtrong purge, by alienating the manour of Sherborne 
to Sir Walter Ralegh (22). Sir John Harrington. 
ſpeaks of an ominous preſage, to make his tale as af- 


of Bilbop Babington (24). 


Coker's Sur 
of Devonſhire, 
p- 124. dt, 
g 1732, folio, 
var lety, 


my — . 


fecting as be can to Prince Henry, and infinuates the 
diſpleaſare even of Heaven, againſt Sir Walter Ra- 
leg: where / he abſerven, That Sir Waker uſed of- 
ten ta ride poſt in theſe days, upon no ſmall employ- 
ments, between Plymouth and the Court, when 
Sherborne Caſtle doing kt in the way, be caſt ſuch 
an eye upon it,” a» Ahab did upon Naboth's vine- 
yard ; and once, aboye the reſt, being talking of 
* it; of the commadiouſneſs of the place: of the 
* ſtrength of the ſeat; and how eaſily it might be got 
* from the biſhopriek ; ſuddenly, over, and over, came 
his horſe, that his face, which” was then thobght 
© a very good face, ploughed up the earth where he 
| — 8 of __ ominous, I make na queſtion, 

ys he ; as the like was obſerved in Lord ings, '2:)Harrington's 
c. But his brother Adrian, [Gilbert] would _ © ny A che 
* have him interpret that, not as a Courtier, but as a fate of the 
Conqueror; as preſaged the quiet poſſeſſion thereof. Church of * 
* And this, through the Queen's favour, came to pass 9 
© (23); for after Dr John Piers was tranſlated to a 
York, this Dr Coldwell was elected to ſucceed him, (gan 
in the See of Saliſbury; but it lay vacant three years. Hiſtory, book 2. 
In which dangerous juncture, for denial, all the Doc- p. 27, who ob- 
tor's Church preferments being diſpoſed of; yet before ſerves, that 
his election was confirmed, Sir Walter Ralegh impor- an the A® 
tened him to paſs Sherborne to the Crown, and ef- James the I's 
fefed it; ſo ſhot the good old man, as one of them Paliament, nose 
phraſes it, bew/een wind and water; though indeed were more bes- 
(tis confeſſed) a good round rent was reſerved to b — 2 
the biſhoprick. I ben Sir Walter begged the fame of hat which mate 
the Queen, and obtained it, much after the ſame me- the King himwlf 
thod that Sir William Killigrew got the manour of nd bis ſuccetfors 


Crediton, ſram the church of Exeter, by the conſent v"<2pave un . 
conveyed to them. 


to] Unparallelled 


le 
if 
2 
Do 


Rate at this. time ; and therefore the conjecture 
ight be done with a view to his Lady, T 1 

i Core, and to mock about the e en ib i with 

zlory, at length, ſomewhat finged in the flames thereaf. There: 
Maids of Honour a beautiful young lady *, named Elizabeth, dai 
Throgmorton, an able Stateſman, and Ambaſſador, With this lady, 
had an amour; and as he was a man of nervous addreſs, won her heart, 
favour, The crime of devirginating one of her Maids of Honour, gave ſ 
to the Queen, that as ſoon as it reached her ears, ſhe frowned upon her favourite, 


was thereupon under confinement for ſeveral months, and when enlarged, forbi 


Court; whence the lady alſo; was diſmiſſed from her attendance. Bur Ralegh, very 
dily, made the moſt honourable 


reparation he could, by martying the object of his 4 
fection; and he lived with her, afterwards, in the ſtricteſt conjugal harmony (iii). 

he lay under this diſgrace at Court, he projected the diſcovery and co of rhe 
rich, and beautiful empire of Guiana, in South America. In that view he ſent this year, 
1594, an old officer, Captain Wheddon, whoſe experience he had before tried, on a voy- 
age to that country; who returning the fame year, with ſeveral confirmations of it's fil to 
grandeur and opulency, Ralegh determined to go himſelf in queſt thereof, Accerd- bs 


as before. 
ingly in February, this year, 1594-5, he ſet out on a voyage to Guiana, where he de- 


ſtroyed the city of San Joſeph, in the iſle of Trinidad, taking the Spaniſh Governour, Dori 


(mmm). He returned from the conqueſt of Cadiz, in the 


(23) Gibſon's 
ad4itiong to 


——— x Beddiogton, near Croydon, in Surrey, built by Sir 
p- , 


edit, 1695, fol. 
And Oidys from 
information of 
the poſſi ſir in 
1735, See an 
arcount of this 
gaiden in The 


Carcen of Eden, Of green filk, and legs in the form of Dolphins, 


by Sir Hugh 
Et. edit. 1655, 
amo. b · 165. 


jeſty to proceed in the plantation. 


Antonio de Berreo, priſoner; and entering the great river O ; he a the 
friendſhip of ſame Indian princes, with a promiſe of their aſſiſtance in ſubdurhg the reſt. 
Having taken poſſeſſion of the country in her Majeſty's name; he returned home, in 
Auguſt 1595, and applied himſelf to digeſt the obſervations he had made in his 
diſcoveries, which were printed not many months after (tit). But though he brought (415 3 the 
a quantity of gold ore, which he had helped to dig out of the rocks with his ger of bis 
own dagger, and was found to be of good value, both by the Afay-maſter, and [ppj. 
Comptroller of the Mint, as well as other Refiners, he could not prevail wich her Ma- 

However, his advice was not totally diſregarded : fot 
that part of it, propoſing to drive the Spaniards to a defenſive war, upon their own coaſts 
and harbours, was approved of; and Ralegh himſelf choſen, with other Commanders, 
to put it in execution. Captain Keymis had accompanied him to Guiana, and the lattet 
end of January, this year, 1595-6, he fitted out that officer with a couple of ſhips, the 
Darling and Diſcoverer ; but provided rather to continue the correſpondence, and peaceful 


traffick with the Indians, than to ſtrengthen them with forces and accoutrements, which 


was what they molt deſired and expected. Keymis arrived at Portland, from this v 4 


in the latter end of June, 1596, when he found Ralegh had been gone out of England, 
upon a grand expedition, near a month. This enterprize proved the moſt renowned of 
any the Engliſh undertook, in thoſe days, againſt the Spaniards ; as it ended in the con- 
queſt of Cadiz, the richeſt, and beſt Driified, city of Spain. Sir Walter had the poft 
and command of an Admiral, in itz and whatever cenſures were paſſed upon ſome omif- ( 
ſions in the voyage, for which we refer to the authors mentioned in the margin (111) ; 
yet in general it was agreed, that never was ſo much riches and renown acquired, with 
the like Naval ſucceſs [ PJ. Well juſtifying the honours which were paid to Sir Walter 
Ralegh, both by the authors who dedicated books to him this year, the painters, and 
ſculptors, who have appropriated this ſea-fight to his portraits, and thoſe other advancers 
of the like honorary arts; who, in their diſcourſes of medals and intaglia's, have thought 
him worthy for this, among his many other actions and excellencies, of that metallic com- 
memoration, which is more uſually, among us, confined to princes and crowned heads 
— of Auguſt, this mu, 
year; and about two months after, we find him making a new attampt to continue the i 
intereſt and correſpondence he had ſo hopefully begun in Guiana. To that end he man- * 
ned and ſtored a handſome pinnace, which had been with him in the late engagement, 
called after his own name, The Watt; therefore probably one of his own ſhips. She 
fer fail under the command of Captain Leonard errie, in the latter end of December, 


O] Unfarallelled for orchards, Ec. by any in terwards exemplifying how little a reſolute and 
thoſe parts.) It has been ſaid the old Orangery, at rienced man of war will fear to'paſs by the beft 
, pointed fort in Europe, with the help Ae 
Francis Carew, was raifed by ſome Oranges given by and a leading gale of wind; and bow a matter 
Sir Walter Ralegh, his relation, which were the firſt ir is to ſtop a good ſhip, without another as to 
that were brought into England ; and it is alſo the encounter it, ſays ; * The fort St Philip terrified not 
common opinion of the family, which is now | e when we entered the port of 
of that ſear. Where was preſerved, in the houſe, a fine Cadiz ; neither the fort at Puntal, when we 
cabbin bed, which was Sir Walter's ; having furniture were entered, beat us from our anchoring by it, 
© though it played upon us, with four demi-cannons, 46) Hitory 6 
gilt with gold (25). | © within point-blank, from fix in the morning *BilF the World, 
[P] Never wa! ſo much riches and renown acquired, twelve at noon (26). 9 ! | 
with the like Naval ſucceſi.] Sir Walter Ralegh af- 
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[2] Cilebratod 
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from Weymouth; and having performed the v 
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twenty-eighth of June, 1597: And on the ninth of July, following, he ſer out with the 

what is known by the title of The fand Voyage (unn); in 
mind the Which he had the poſt of Rear-Admiral. But for his ſhare in the particulars of this ex- 
Azerezia grneraly pedition, we muſt refer the reader, as before, to the books in the margin. He ſcarcely 
Tercers in parti- arrived at London, to give an account of it, before the Parttament Tet at Weſtmin- 


cular, ſer, . on the twenty-fourth of October, and after a ſhort ſtay in town, he went to his ſcat at 


* Vis. Sie Sherborne, of which, he muſt have had but little enjoyment for two or three years paſt: 
rancis Vere's yet upon the twentieth of December, we meet with him in the Houſe, and that day the 


— and eſpe Parliament was adjourned 'till the eleventh of January. When they met again, he appears 


Sir frequently in committees, upon ſeveral bills of the ſt ſt ; 
yo — tas. SF in ce 7 N greateſt conſequence 4; but that aſ- 
fler. ſembly being diſſolved on the ninth of February, he feems not to have continued long 


in Purchoy pit. in town: for ſome regulations being made ſoon aſter, for the public good of thoſe people, 
grims, Vol. IV, Over whom he preſided, by his offices of power, in the weſt of England, we find him 
celebrated for his exerciſe thereof, as a very worthy patriot, in ſeveral inſtances [2], 
# Journals of During this interval, the jealouſy that had long ſubſiſted between him and the Earl of 
Commons, by Eſſex, grew to a more open rupture. They had laid the blame on each other, of the 
* late miſadventures in the Iſland Voyage; where Ralegh's actions, however, were eſteemed 
more conſiderable than thoſe of Eſſex, though indeed by the fewer number. The po- 
pulace declaring on the ſide of Eſſex, ſpared not to aver, that Ralegh had a regard to his 
own glory, more than that of his country. But his conduct ſurely was moſt approved by 
the Queen, ſince he was truſted with the command of a naval expedition afterwards, whereas 
% Olay, Eſſex never was (ppp). Indeed by his contemptuous carriage to her Majeſty, in the in- 
— ſuing year, 1 598, he incurred that box on the ear, which ſounds ſo loud in our annals, 
However, he was in a little time re- admitted into the Queen's favour; and during this laſt 
blaze which he made with any credit at Court, he made Ralegh a public object of his 
oppolition z though it ended in his own diſgrace, and his relapſe into the Queen's diſ- 
pleaſure, which he might have prevented, had he kept his word to the Lord Keeper 
Elleſmere, and ſuffered Ralegh to have triumphed alone. This memorable conteſt ſeems 
to have been promoted by him, at the martial exerciſes, the juſts and tournaments, performed 
on the Queen's birth-day, which was the ſeventeenth of November. Hiftory has not 


oyage; arrived fafe at Plymouth, on the 


been very particular about Ralegh's appearance at thoſe aſſemblies, as by what colour or 


impreſſes he diſtinguiſhed himſelf; with what ſucceſs he ran the careers, or what favours he 

bore away: but as, upon all public occaſions, he made a moſt rich and ſplendid figure, fo 

we find, upon theſe days of triumph, none ſurpaſſed him in military bravery. On the pre- 

ſent occaſion, he had reſolved to make his appearance, with a very gallant train, gorgeouſly 

accoutred in orange-colour plumes, Hereupon Eſſex being informed of it, by ſome of 

his followers, provided a much more numerous cavalcade, and decked them out in Ra- 

legh's colours. Then the Earl himfelf appearing at the head of all, armed cap-a-pre, in a 

compleat ſuit of orange - colour, not only paſſed for the ſole Knight or Champion of that 

diſtinction, by drowning all diſtinction in Sir Walter Ralegh, but thereby incorporated 

ch him and his train, only as ſo many more of his own eſquires, pages, and other retinue, or 
4 ity between ſervants, who made up the parade upon theſe occaſions. The Earl of Clarendon certainly 
the eſtates and points at this malignant ſtratagem, where ſpeaking of thoſe dangerous indiſcretions, which 
— Doke were the harbingers of Eſſex's ruin, he mentions among them, his glorious Feather- Tri- 
umph; when he cauſed two thouſand orange-tawney feathers, in deſpite of Sir Walter 
of E, in Ralegh, to be worn in the Tilt-yard, even before her Majeſty's own face (qqq). But it 
Reim Wot" muſt have been ſomewhat ſurprizing, to ſee them enter the liſts and orange-tawney run- 


— ning againſt itſelf, Yet the Earl's ill ſucceſs, which is alſo come to light, ſeems not to have 
| | been 


[2] Celebrated as a worthy patriot, in ſeveral in- ſhire, or Cornwall, without their licence or warrant ; 
Pances.) Of theſe, the firſt-mentioned concerns the the ill conſequences whereof grew ſo apparent, as 
reftoration of certain manours, to their ancient tenure, being what would have made that patentee an abſolute 
in Cornwall. Seventeen of which, had taken and re- diſpoſer of all the weſtern ſhipping and traffick, with 
newed their holdings every ſeven years, of certain their ſea and land dependants ; that the Corniſh Juſti- 
commiſſioners, for near three centuries paſt ; whereby ces made ſuit to the Privy-Council for redreſs, and 
the tenants reckoned a kind of inheritable "eſtate ac- through the never failing forwardneſs, and backing, of 


ing to them. But notwithſtanding this long pre- 
— a bold and buſy perſon, in * — 4 
ting an Exchequer leaſe of one or two ſuch tene; 
ments, called the whole right in queſtion ; and though 
he failed of ſucceſs, yet another, ſoon after, reſumed 
the broken title, and proſecuted it, even to a Miſ prius. 
(+7) Theſe parts He the tenants deputed certain gentlemen to 
28 apply for relief to the Queen ; who, having been pre- 
ich dates to Pared by Ralegh, teſtified her diſſike of the attempter, 
the Earls of and exprefsly ordered the ceſſation of his attempt. 
Cornwall, that Another example of his zealous affection for theſe 


—_— people, appears in his eafing them of a burthenſome 
—— tax, which carried many other inconveniencies with it 


diſfered very (27). This was a patent which had been obtained, 


. little from that While he was Lieutenant of the county. Some perſons 


of a French under pretext of reſtoring a rent, decayed ever fince 


x5 Carew's' the ninth of Kin Henry II. had' procured a patent, 


— 1 — that none ſhould ſalt, dry, or pack any fiſh, in Devon - 


Sir Walter Ralegh, obtained a revocation thereof. 
Here we may alſo add Ralegh's good offices, the two 
following years, for ſreeing the inhabitants of thoſe 
parts, from thoſe heavy impoſitions, upon their Tin 
trade, occaſioned by the Merchants and Uſuzers 
who advanced money to the Tinners; upon whom 
their encroachments were grown ſo exorbitant, that 
Ralegh was importuned to revive the privilege of pre- 
emption. It had been attempted by others before him, 
and at a reaſonable price offered, but ſoon cooled 
again, *till it received a new life in Michaelma: -I erm, 
1599 ; when the matter was debated befoie the Coun- 
cil, by Sir Walter Ralegh, in behalf of the country, 
againſt the Uſurers, And he brought it to ſuch a con- 
clufion, that articles were then figned, and at laſt an 
effectual ſtop was put to theſe impobtions, by the time 
of the enſuing Parliament, when Ralegh appears to 
have had the power of pre-emprtion granted to him (28). 

| [R] That 


(23) This pri- 
vilege is ſourced 
upon 2 C:\aule 14 
a charter of K. 
Edward the J.; 
allowing them 
to vend their tin 
to their beſt be- 
hoof, / u pf 
emere vollen, 
wunl:{: we r 4% 
to buy it our e100 
Ibid, 


% The quarrel 
vas me de up 
without coming 
lo extit mities. 
la. 
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been much regtetted, hein ſo agreeable to the | meniz, of uſerpers informich,” that it 
proved. Ralegh's ſeather · triumph in the cuncluſion. For though the Lord Bacon might 
have reaſon not to mention the Earꝰs name, where he tells us, a gentleman who came to 
the Tilt, all in orange-tawney, and ran very ill, came again the next day, all in green, 
and ran worſe (rrr): yet another author, ioſtead of this gentleman, names Effet ; and goes 7 Nes, 
on, as the Lord Bacon does, with obſerving, that one of the ſpetutars, berexpon, aſting why 4 did . wy 
this Tiller (who ſeemed to be known in both habits} 'bis coldars ? mother an- 

ſwered, ſurely, becauſe it may be reported, that there was one in green, who ran worſe than be in 
erange-colaur (5 55). In 1599, Eſſex was ſent to Ireland ; and about four months after his depar- (: +5), Apo- 
ture there was great apprehenſions in England of an invaſion. Six thoufand ſoldiers were ſud - 1092 — 
denly raiſed to guard the city, and the Queen's perſon; chaing were drawn acroſs the ſtreets 488. 4. p. x14 
of London; watches ſct, and lights hung out at every man's door, for above a fortnight ! 0 | 

By ſea, ſixteen or eighteen ſhips of the royal Navy were fitted out with wonderful ſpeed; 

under the command of Lord Thomas Howard, as Admiral; and Sir Walter Ralegh, 

Vice- Admiral ; whence the deſign againſt England, be it what it would, was prevented. 

Another benefit alſo accrued to the nation, by putting it into this ſudden poſture of 

defence, namely, the great dexterity and expedition wherewith it was taught to ſpring 

into arms; for the incredible ſpeed and order of the commanders, in raiſing fuch 4 

land- army, and fitting out ſuch a royal Navy, was ſo admired, both by Spain, France, and 

Holland, that all foreigners confeſſed, Her Majeſty's deeds in war, were not berttofore 

more dreadful to ber enemies, than now her preparations only for it (ttt). Iaſomuch, that 7% Rapio's 
it is ſaid, an egyoy was ſent by the Archduke, from Bruſſels with overtures of peace; — hy * 
and though it went no further then, yet the next year, commiſſioners were ſent to Bulloigne 

to negotiate a peace with Spain. This was in May, 1600; and about the fame time, Sir 

Walter Ralegh was alſo ſent with the Lord Cobham, upon an embaſſy, concerning the 

ſame, into Flanders. They returned home by the fourteenth of that month, and the gor (e =] But the 
veru ment of Jerſey being vacant, by the death of Sir Anthony, ſon of Sir Amias Paulet, TOP * 
among the numerous crowd of ſuitors for it, the Queen thought none ſo worthy"as Sir from it, which 
Walter. Accordingly, about ſix weeks after, that is, in the latter end of Auguſt, his 


the reſerved to 

' her own diſpoſals 
patent was paſſed ; with the grant of the manour or lordſhip of Se Germain, in the faid 4" account 
iſland, and all the lands and tenements therein (#uu), What fhare he had in defeating the of Jerſey, by 
treaſonable defigns of Eſſex, for which that once prime-favourite was now in 1600 to ſuffer P Falle, | 
death, is treated at large, in our general hiſtories. The following ſummer Ralegh at- 1733, bre. 
tended upon the Queen, in her progreſs, and in that private diſpatch of the Marquis of 
Roſney, afterwards Duke of Sully, related only by himſelf ( yt), we find that upon * 
bis landing at Dover, where her Majeſty then was, he was received by Ralegh, in com- — 
pany of Lord Cobham, Sidney, and others. And when her Majeſty left the country, i. 
among the ten perſons ſhe there knighed, there appears the name of Carew, elder bro- 
ther to Sir Walter Ralegh *. Soon after the Queen's return from this progreſs, her laſt , _ . 
Parliament met at Weſtminſter, on the twenty-ſeventh of October; Sir Walter was one 8 gp doing 
of the Knights of the ſhire for Cornwall (xxx); and as the ſeſſions was full of impor- 8 s fol- 
tant buſineſs, ſo he appears frequently engaged in it. This Parliamant was diſſolved on — at 
the nineteenth of December, and in the beginning of 1602, appeared Mr Carew's ſur- Tan, 8 
vey of Cornwall, with a dedication to Sir Walterz in which he hath copied forth, with — 
ſuch energy, the moſt amiable diſtinctions of Ralegh's mind. Notwithſtanding the aſ- — 4 — 
ſignment which he had made, as above-mentioned, of his patent at Virginia, to other and Fardel. : 
undertakers ; yet, they making no ſucceſsful progreſs, he was ſo regardful of the Engliſh he av ax err 
had planted there, that he ſent to them almoſt every other year, even from the time of that += the poſſeſſion 
aſſignment. For beſides the five voyages already noted, of which himſelf furniſhed the 222 
chick expence, for the firſt plantation of that country; we are well informed of five voy- other paternal 
ages more ſet forth thither, for the relief of his countrymen, as well as for further diſco- * 
veries of thoſe parts, and alliances with the inhabitants: and that the laſt of theſe voyages, . Sr Walter. 
under the command of Captain Samuel Mace, was made this laſt year of Queen Eliza- wa 
beth's reign f. His eſtate in Ireland having been of little advantage to him, ſince the (==) Joba 
late rebellion in that kingdom, he was prevailed upon to fell it, at an eaſy rate, to Mr —— 
Boyle, afterwards ſtiled the Great Earl of Cork; who calls it the third addition, aad rife, 24 Sir Carew 
to his eſtate F. About the ſame time being challenged to a duel, by Sir Amias Preſton, —_ 


he ſettled the eſtate of Sherborne, by deed, upon his fon Walter“. Thus did our Knight 22 of he 


live, in full poſſeſſion of external honour and felicity, during the life of Queen Eliza: — 
beth : But his fun ſat at her death, which happened on the twenty - fourth of March, the r 
very cloſe of the year. Upon the acceſſion AS King James he loſt his intereſt at Court; — 
was ſtripped of his pre ferments; and even accuſed, tried, and condemned for high- treaſon. 

Such a remarkable reverſe of fortune has not failed to employ ſeveral pens, in ſearching $ 3 Woe 


, 5 » : in the whole 
out the cauſes of it; from whom the following account is extracted. It is obſerved, firſt, {ent 40,0001. 
that the Earl of Eſſex infuſed. prejudices agaiofſt him into King James; and after the :; — 


Earl's death, there are ſeveral circumſtances, implying, that Secretary Cecil did the like. WS COPD 
For though Cecil and Ralegh joined againſt Eſſex and his party; yet when theſe were f bis article, 
overthrown, they divided (yyy). Dr Welwood obſerves, that when King James came to , = at 
England, Sir Walter preſented to him a memorial; wherein he reflected heavily upon #: 148. From 
$i), in the matter of Eſſex ; and vindicating himſelf, threw the whole blame upon the . 
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pe 
letter he wrote to his wife, the night beſore his reprieve [S], on the fifteenth of December. 


[R] That ſuch a ſentence can/d paſs, upon fuch infuf- 
It is faid that ſome of the Jury were 
afterwards ſo touched in conſcience, as to demand 
of Sir Walter 1 aud that 
even Coke, the Attorney-General, himſelf, being re- 
ticed into a to take ſome air, when his man 
brought him word, that the Jury had condemned Ra- 
of Treaſon ; anſwered, Surely thou art Sn 
I myſelf accuſed him but of miſpriſion of Treaſon : 
= he gx. rang this author, upon 
a Chriſtian, I have received from Sir Edward Coke's 
own mouth (30). And, indeed, upon the Trial, Sir 
Walter being charged by Coke with being privy to 
ſome part of Cobham's deſign, made then no anſwer 
to it. On the other hand, after ſentence, he craved 
, for concealing Lord Cobham's offer to him; 
alledging, he did it out of a confidence that he had 
diverted that Lord from thoſe humours (31). And 
in a letter to his Majeſty, after his trial, he writes thus, 
* Loſt I am, for hearing a vain man; for hearing only, 
* and never believing, nor approving. And ſo little 
* account I made of that ſpeech of his, which was my 
* condemnation, that I never remembered any ſuch 
„thing, till, at my trial, it was objected againſt me. 
He concludes this letter, with a defire only to repay 
a lent life, with love and affection equal to the 
* wherewith his Majeſty ſhould pleaſe to be- 
it (32). 
[U Fetter to his wife the night before his reprieve.) 
This I ter is in terms: You 


I would 
with will, preſent you ſorrows, dear Beſs, let 

into the grave with me, and be buried in 
F. 20d ſeeing that it is not the will of God, 
that I ſhould ſee you any more, bear my deſtruction 
y, and with a like y If. Firſt, I 

you all the thanks, which my heart can con- 
ceive, or my words , for your many travels 
and cares me ; which, though bave not 
taken effect, as you wiſhed, yet my debt to you, is 
not the leſs ; but pay it, I never ſhall, in this world. 
Secondly, I beſcech you, for the love you bear me, 


remember it, when I am no more. 


ER 


the word of 


and, deſited the Ki 


3. to wiſh the proceedings have been falſely related, than believe ſuch a ſentence could paſs upan 


at Weflminſter, on the faxth of July; and returned thence, a | prifoner, to his own 
0 


Ti 
* but, by your travels, ſeek to help my miſerable for- 
tunes, and the right of my poor child. © Your 
mourning, cannot avail me, that am but duſt. 
Thirdly, you ſhall underſtand, that, my lands were 
conveyed, bon to my child; the writings were 
draun at Midſummer was twelve month, as divers 
gan witneſs; and I traſt my blood will qench their 
malice, who defired my flaughter, that they will not 
ſeek, alſo, to kill you and your's with extreme 
poverty. To what friend to direct you, I know 
not, for all mine have left me, in the true time of 
trial. Moſt ſorry I am, that being thus ſurprized b 
death, I can leave you no better eſtate. God hat 
prevented all my determinations ; that great God, 
who worketh all in all] If you can live free from 
want, care for no more, for the reſt is bat vanity. 
Love God, and begin betimes ; in him you mall 
find true, everlaſting, and endleſs comfort. When 
you have travelled and wearied yourſelf, with all 
ſorts of worldly cogitations, you ſhall fit down by 
ſorrow in the end. Teach your ſon alſo to ſerve 
and fear God, whilft he is young, that the fear of 
God may grow up in him; then will God be an 
huſband to you, and a father to him ; a huſband 
and a father that can never be taken from you. 
Bailie oweth me a thouſand pounds, and Adrian fix 
hundred. In Jerſey and Guernſey alſo I have 
much owing me (33). 
for my ſoul's ſake, pay all poor men. When 
dead, no doubt, you ſhall be much ſought gato, for 
—* neg — 47 rich. H; 
ir pretences of men, for no greater miſery can 
befal you in this life, than to —— Bite 
the world, and after to be deſpiſed. I ſpeak, God 
knows, not to diſſuade you from marriage, for it will 
be beſt for you, both in reſpe@ of „ and the 
world. As for me, [ am no more your's, nor you 
mine : death hath cut us aſunder, and God hath 
divided me from the world, and you from me. 
Remember your poor child, for his father's ſake, 
who loved you in his happieſt eſtate. I ſued for my 
life, but, God knows, ic was for you, and your's, 
© that I defired it. For you know, my dear Wile, 
* that your child, is the child of a true man ; who, 
in his own reſpeR, deſpiſeth death, and his miGſha; 


Dear Wife, I beſeech you, (33) The ſſe debts 


his wine- 


ave 2 care of licence patents 


* living, that you do not hide yourſelf many days; pen and ugly forms. I cannot write much; 7 
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him 


pon 
fa 


| orb er, is eſtates, in OP 
aft to fore gentle be much 
owing to the of Nis that ſhe * 
mizht be more ſerviceable to him, ſoon after his commitment, petitioned the King for 


leave to live with him in the Tower, which was granted: and there ſhe brought hi 
another ſon, chriſtened Carew, within the year. So that after ſome ſuits at law, 
uch of his conſiderable debtors, as could not otherwiſe be brought to account, w 
got over [T], all things red for a while, as ſerene as in fach a gloomy ſtate 
e hoped for: and he, who lately was upon the very brink of diffolution, had all his 
fiees, lands, and goods, ſeized on, and himſelf committed a cloſe priſoner, had not only 
his life reprieved, and his confinement ſweetened with fore degrees of latitude, but even 
his-eſtate alſo reſtored to him (gggg). Yet this proſpe& was ſoon overcaſt : for upon the | 
rife of Robert Car, Earl of Somerſet, a flaw was found in the abovementioned conveyance * 
of Sherborne to Sir Walter's eldeſt ſon ; whereupon the eſtate was taken from him, and 9p 
given'by the King to his minion, in 1608. Moreover, be Sherbortie, and the W. 
nours belonging to it, thoſe other lands, which Ralegh himfelf S called eke 
Pinford, and Kimeſley, Barton, and the manours alſo appertaining thereto, forfeited, * 
with the reſt by his attainder, were likewiſe granted the following year 1609, to the N 
faid favourite (bbb) [U]. But now, or not long after, Ralegh was grown into high 
 efteem with that great hope, and heir of theſe kingdoms, Prince Henry Frederick, the 
„King's eldeft fon; who being ſatisfied of his loyalty, and well informed of his great 
qualifications, and experience, in civil and military affairs, with his hazardous ſer- 
vices, for the honour and defence of his country, no leſs than his many public ſpirited 
advehrures, both to enlarge and enrich it, teſtified not his own merits more, in any one 
particular, than in diſtinguiſhing thoſe of Sir Walter Ralegh ; and notwithſtanding the 
many little envious detractions of ſome undermining courtiers about him, did both en- r 
courage his epiſtolary addreſſes from the Tower, and ſend for his counſel and opinion — — 
upon ſeveral emergent occaſions (iii). It was perhaps, one of the brighteſt rays in the cary to King 
ſhining orb of this rare Prince's actions, that he never left invading the King with the — pen 
moſt perſuaſive ſollicitations, that he would beſtow Sherborne upon him, with full by his Majeſty's 
to re it to it's juſt owner, till his Majeſty at laſt, granted his requeſt. But all Ra- Fmt; ws 
legh's views were again eclipſed, by the cruel fate of that h Prince, who died om fan it under 
C For when th Prin ay il, the Queen £:cedes 
hei by an unluc of Ralegh's. For w rince lay ill, the Queen £ 
ſent to Sir Walter for — of his cordial (kek), which ſhe herſelf had taken in De, — 
ſome time before, with remarkable ſacceſs. Ralegh ſent it, together with a letter, to Aue 
the Queen, wherein he expreſſed a tender concern for the Prince, and boaſting of his »s publitiee by 
medicine, ſtumbled unluckily upon an expreſſion to this purpoſe, That it would certainly ra, in l. 
cure bim, or any other, of a fever, except in caſe of poiſom. The Prince dying, though he 
took it (), the Queen, in the agony of her grief, ſhewed Ralegh's letter, und laid fo 
much weight on the expreſſion about poiſon, that to her dying-day ſhe could never be 


perſuaded 


* knows, how hardly I teal this time, when all fleep ; which means he became in arrears to Ralegh, in divers 
and it alſo is time for me to ſeparate my thoughts from ſams : theſe, after his troubles, he ſent for, to 
* the world, Beg my dead body, which, living, was erſon, who was ſo far from paying them, that he 
denied you ; and either lay it in Sherborne, or in pretended ſhould owe him 20001. 
* Exeter church, by my father and mother, I can upon Sir Walter, in anger, commenced a ſuit 0 
© fay no more; time and death calleth me away. againſt Sanderſon; which was managed by his ſervant | 
The everlaſting God, powerful, infinite, and inſcru- and ſollicitor, John Shelbury : and Sanderſon being (36) Obſcrvas - 
table God ighty, who is goodneſs itſelf, the overthrown, and found in arrear to Ralegh, in very 8 | 
9 Light, and Life, keep you, and your's; and | i 
oy | 


ious kingdom. My dear Wife, farewel; bleſs my King James's reign, toward Sir Walter . 
| ſaid Sanderſon, the elder, was mach e 
in his arms. among the merchant-adventurers, in Queen Eliz 


reign, and one of her Commi for the Spun 
prize woods; he Ir pes 
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(37) Sanderſon's 
of 


* but now, not mine own, 

| * WALTER RALEGH (34).' Ral 
Wer os lia is ll 

NR Ge oe]. Oe ne ot Oo 
of-kin to Ralegh (35): aod in the time 


- . 


R A L. E G H. 
( mmm) Wel- 


(mm ma) wel perfoaded from the opinion that her beloved ſon had foul play done him ( ). Wbat⸗ 
Wilſon's Hiſtory ever was the Cauſe of this excellent Prince's death, Ralegh had no common ſhare in the 
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1 


of King benen Joſs of him, his Highneſs having but a few months before he died obtained. Shetborne, 
— Prins with intention to return it to him, as is already obſerved : and we are further informed 
<a that King James, to ſatisfy his favourite Car, who was now Viſcount Rocheſter, gave 
Letters, Vol. II. him, inſtead thereof, 250001. in money. But now, after the Prince's death, Rocheſter 
— ae. got Sherborne of the King again; however, as ſome kind of compoſition, or amends, 


his Majeſty, we are told by Ralegh himſelf (annn), allo gave his wife and ſon 80001. 

for the fait eſtate“. Notwithſtanding theſe avocations, he devoted great part of his time, 

during his confinement, to his ſtudies. In reality, the productions of his pen at this time kb than get? 
are ſo many, and fo weighty, that one is more apt-to look upon him as a collegian, than ** aunum. 


(nn nn) In his 


It Was valued 
Apology, p- 47+ 


(0009) See the 


But there ſeems to be little foundation for that opinion, ſince it is well known that King 
James expreſſed ſome diflike of it (9999). 
diator for his deliverance, and that we ſhall at laſt find to be his money. For whatever 


— of 3 a captive; a ſtudent in a library, than a priſoner in the Tower (9000), But how elabo- 
[CD]. 88525 rately ſoever many of theſe pieces are allowed by others, to have been written, he looked 8 
on them only as little excurſions or ſallies from his grand affair, The Hiſtory of the World; j 
(pppP).'; Which he publiſhed in April 1614, in folio ]. The merit of this work is ſo great, that | 
= tg King ſome have thought his releaſement to be, in a great meaſure, the reward of it (pppp). 
| 


(99 74) Obſer- We are therefore to ſeek for ſome other me- 


vations on San- 


Ho well's lettere, 
and his D:4dona's 
Grove. Stafford's 
life of Lord 
Stafford, 1640. 
Dr W. Howell's 
univerſal hiſtory, 
in the preface. 
Shirley's life of 
our author. 
Echard's Roman 
Hidtory, in the 
preface; Degory 
Wheare, de 
ratione & me- 
thodo ſcri- 
bendi hiftorias, 
&. 6. And above 
all, Felton's 
Diſſertation of 
the Claſſics, 


(40) See Hariot's 
article, 


(41) Athen. 
Oxon. Vol. II. 
col. 615, 


— Winſtan- 

's Worthies of 
„ P. 256. 

edit. 1560, 30. 


(39). Beſides RiVown knowledge, learning, and judg- 
ment, x hichmany would have thought ſufficient for any 
undertaking ; he ſuffered no part of this hiſtory to paſs his 
laſt hand, 2 ſome of the moſt able ſcholars, whom 
be aſſembled, it ſeems, for this purpoſe, had debated 
the parts he was moſt doubtful of, and they moſt conver- 
ſant in, before him. Thus in the Moſaic and Oriental 
Antiquity, or fainter and more remote footſteps of 


Time, he would ſometimes conſult the learned Dr Robert 


Burhill. In all parts of Chronology, Geography, and 
other branches of the mathematical ſcience, he wanted 
not the opinions of the learned Hariot, and the other 
two of the Earl of Northumberland's three Magi, 
long his neighbours in the Tower (40). And wher- 
ever he ſcrupled any thing, in the phraſe, or diction, 
he would hear the acute and ingenious Sir John Hoſ 
kyns, (ſome time, alſo, reſident in theſe confines) who 
viewed, and reviewed, the ſaid Hiſtory, as we are told, 
before it went to the preſs: and whom Ben. Johnſon 
proud, of calling others his Sons, could gratify that 
humour, in calling him Father (41). But for the 
ftory of the ſecond volume of this hiſtory, which, tis 
ſaid, he burnt, becauſe the bookſeller told him, the 
firſt fold ſo lowly, that it had undone him (42), it 
is ſcarce worth notice; fince it does not appear true, 
that the firſt part did ſell ſo ſlowly, there being a ſe- 
cond edition of it printed, by that very bookſeller, 
within three years after the firſt. Beſides, Sir Walter 
has told us himſelf, in his preface to the firſt part, 
that though he intended, and had hewn out a ſecond, 
and third volume, yet he was perſuaded to lay them 
aſide, by the death of Prince Henry, to whom they 


were directed: and if we ſhould allow his mind might 


change, yet the courſe of his life, afterwards, will | 


ſons of whom be 


leaſement, which he obtained before the expiration of 
it. And after this, he made himſelf, too eminently, 
the ſubject of modern hiſtory, to be any further an 
author of that which is ancient (43). 

[X] A letter to the Marquis of Buckingham } 
as follows. 


"Tis 


I. . 

* You have, by your mediation. put me again into 
the world; I can but acknowledge it, for to pay 
any part of your favour, by any ſervice of mine, 
as yet, it is not in my power. If it ſucceed well, 
a good part of the honour ſhall be your's; and if 
I don't alſo make it profitable unto you, I ſhall ſhew 
myſelf —_— ungrateful. In the mean while, 
and *till God diſcover the ſucceſs, I beſeech you to 
reckon me among the number of your faithful ſer- 
vants, though the leaſt able. 


W. RALEGH (44): 
Dated, March 17. but without the year. 


[T] He did not go about to purchaſe his pardon, af- 
ter he had obtained his commiſſion.) It has been ſaid, 


that he laboured much to obtain his pardon after- 


wards : a belief grounded intirely upon his Majeſty's 
declaration“. Whereas, we find it expreſsly aſſerted, 
in a letter of Carew Ralegh's, that his father 
had overtures made him of procuring his pardon, 
for 15001. by Sir William St John, one of the per- 
purchaſed his freedom ; therefore, 
one whoſe intereſt, was the leſs to be doubted in this 
particular : But that Sir Walter, conferring a 3 

ore 


& pity of his ſufferings, his merit and fame in learning now begat in many; or by what- 
ever means of the French Ambaſſador, with others of our own Lords, it is pretended 
in our common accounts, that he got freedom of repairing for his health to his houſe at ben The 
St James's, a year or two before he procured his commiſſion for the voyage to Guiana; e «a; « 
we are more poſitively and particularly told, that Sir William St John, and Sir Edward bat e, <<, 
Villiers, half brother to the Lady Villiers, afterwards Ducheſs of Buckingham, procured d Rutegy we. 
(wrer) Ie. Sir Walter Ralegh's liberty, and had fifteen hundred pounds for their labour (rrry). And (1, 2 — 
| that theſe uſed their power with Sir George Villiers, the new-riſing favourite at Court, and Winwood, in 
(+75 1) ca, lo obtained the King's conſent for Ralegh's enlargement, ſomewhat appears from the letter — — 
this year, inſerted below, containing Ralegh's acknowledgments to that favourite [X]: A few days _ her bro» 
br boar wen after which, viz. March 25, 1615, we find him actually releaſed out of the Tower (5555). > 
then ſome menths However, *tis certain, the mine adventure to Guiana was made uſe of to the King (tt) : 22 ; 
33 r and accordingly he was no ſooner at liberty, than we find him buſy in making prepara- edge of ki 
Thomas Over- tions for that voyage. To this purpoſe, he called in the 8000]. which he had lent to z and 
| may que and the Counteſs of Bedford, and beſides with his Lady's conſent ſold her eſtate at Mitcham, ray in ti 
Naeh u bat in Surry, for 2500 l. more +, The whole, amounting to 10500 l., was laid out, in putting —_— 
time. Sir Fulke himſelf in equipage for this long propoſed voyage; a much greater ſum than would have 6 as 
— paid for his liberty of receding from it now, or for a formal pardon, had he thought it there was 
James, de. needed, and had gone about to purchaſe it after he had obtained his Majeſty's commiſſion 1 
1643- f. 57. for the voyage (7 ]. The commiſſion was dated Auguſt 26, 1616; and he ſct ſail for wet iy the 
Guiana, 92< cw 
(39) See ſome [7] His Hiftory of the World, was publiſhed in leave no room for any ſuch performance. For in 
of rheſe in Bib p 1614.] The merit of this work is too well known, to 4615, two, at leaſt, of his moſt elaborate tracts were 
— mech need any enlargement upon it here. He took no ordi- written; and he was alſo buſy, the ſame year, in 
1652. [«mes nary care to deſerve the encomiums beſtowed upon it writing letters, and making other intereits for his re- 


(43) Olays. 


(44) Oldys, 

p. cxcii. From 
the original in 
the library of 
James Weſt, Ew 


Concerning 
which ſee the . 
two entuing 
remarks [ Z] and 
[44] 


A 


R A L E G H. = 
Guiana, from Plymouth, in the beginning of July, 1617 ; but his deſign being betrayed 
ro the Spaniards, was defeated : and his eldeſt ſon Walter, being killed by the Spaniards, 


at St Thome, the town was burnt by Captain Keymis (uuuu). Whereupon the Spaniſh {, , ««) Ralegh's 
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yo Ambaſſador, Don Diego Sarmiento, afterwards Count de Gondamore, being in- Jene of the | 
formed thereof [Z], made heavy complaints to the King: who, having received an ac- =, -- qo 
count of the expedition from one of Ralegh's captains in it, on the thirteenth of May, 
1618, publiſhed a proclamation on the eleventh of June ; declaring, that he did, by ex- 
preſs limitation and caution, reſtrain and forbid Sir Walter from attempting any act of 
hoſtility upon the Spaniſh dominions in Guiana; which having been broken by hoſtile 
invaſion of St Thome, the infract ion ſhould be puniſhed in an exemplary manner [A A]. 
| Ralegh 
8 

before his departure from England, with Sir Francis or both, of which, King James had certainly read; 

[45] .. Bacon, (newly made Lord- Keeper of the Great Seal, yet this topic is not ſo much as touched on, in his Ma- 

ares oh Z:. and not long after Lord-Chancellor) upon this pecu- jelty's declaration, but intirely ſunk in filence. 

However, tis niary pardon, he poſitively adviſed Ralegh againſt it, [44] The infraction ſhould be puniſbed in an exem- 

nein he had in theſe words. 


apolied, at leaſt 
be or: the grant 
ol the com- 
million, and been 
d- Hed. der his 
letter to the 

Ma: quis of 
Buckinghams 


(46) Ob%rva- 
tions on Sander» 
fon's Birtnry of 
Ki g Jumes, 
c. * 10. 


(47) He eſcaped 
this Armada by 
K's waiting for 
him in a wrong 
place. Ralegh's 
Jour nal of the 
voyage. 


(43) Ralegh's 
letter to Win- 
wood in his 
Remains, laſt 
edit, p. 1723 
compared with 
ſome MSS copies 
in the Harlelan 
lib. ary, 


(49) Obſerva- 
tions on Sander- 
ſon's Hiſtory, 

. 13. See alſo 
State - Trials, 
Vol. I. p. 219. 
and Welwood's 
Mcmoirs, 


Sir, the knee-timber of your voyage 
* is money; ſpare your purſe in this particular; for, 
* wpon my life, you have a ſufficient pardon for all that 
* is paſſed already: the King having, under his broad 
* Seal, made you Admiral of your Flect, and given you 
* power of the martial law, over your officers, and 
* faldiers (45)." 

But we are told elſewhere, that even for leſs than 
half that money, beforementioned, that is to ſay, for 
700}, the ſaid Sir William St John, and alſo Sir Ed- 
ward Villiers, offered Sir Walter Ralegh, not only 
his full pardon, but liberty not to go his voyage, if he 

leaſed, and that he refuſed both ; the rather, becauſe 
ke was told by Sir Francis Bacon, (as above) that his 
ſaid commiſſion was as good as a pardon, for all for- 
mer offences, as the law of England could afford 
him {46). 

LZ] Count Gondamore being informed thereof.) When 
Key mis took the town of St home, mentioned above, 
he found a large quantity of papers, letters, memo- 
rials, &c in the Governor's ftudy. Among which 
were four letters, which plainly diſcovered, not only 
the whole enterprize to have been betrayed, but his 
life, thereby, put into the power of the Spaniards 
themſelves : and by whom (even to the breaking of 
that peace, if any was broken, for which he was af- 
terwards exclaimed againſt), Ralegh himſelf has re- 
lated ; for he thought this ſuch black and cruel 
uſage, that he forbore not in a letter, which he wrote 
about a month after this time, from the iſland of St 
Chriſtopher's, to Sir Ralph Winwood, Secretary of 
State, to ſhew his ſenſe of it, in theſe words: 

It pleaſed his Majeſty, to value us at ſo little, as to 
command me, upon my allegiance, to ſet daun, under my 
hand, the country, and the very river, by which I was 
to enter it ; the number of my men, and burden of my 
ſhipty and what ordnance every ſhip carried; which 
being made known to the Spaniſh Ambaſſador, and by 
bim ſent to the King of Spain; a diſpatch was made, 
and letters ſent to Madrid, before my departure 
ot of the Thames. 

By the contents of theſe Spaniſh letters, it farther 
appears, that three hundred Spaniſh ſoldiers, and ten 
pieces of ordnance, were commiſſioned to be ſent from 
their reſpective garriſons, againſt the Adventurers, up 
the Oroonoque. There was alſo prepared an Armada, 
by ſea, to ſet upon Ralegh himſelf, and the ſhips with 
him (47). The King of Spain's firſt letter, ſeat to Gui- 
ana, by a bark of aviſo, to arm the Indians againſt 
Ralegh's coming, was dated March 19. 1616. at Madrid. 
The ſecond was dated May 2 1617, ſent alſo, by a 
Caravas, to Diego de Palumeca, Governour of Gui- 
ana, El Doredo, and Trinidad. The third was ſent 
by the Biſhop of Puerto Rico, and delivered to that 
Governour, the fifteenth of July, following. And the 
the fourth was ſent from the Farmer and Secretary of 
the King's Cuſtoms in the Indies, at the ſame time 
(48). Others tell us, that theſe advertiſements and 
preparations were the cauſe of all the refiſtance that 
was made at St Thome ; and that Ralegh's whole de- 
ſign, under his own hand, was delivered by King 
James to Gondamore; and that his own letter thereof 
to King James, was found in the Governour of St 
Thome s cloſet ; which letter he brought back, and 
ſhewed to the Lords of the Council (49). 

It is remarkable, that though Ralegh has charged this 
matter of betraying him to the Spaniards, in plain terms, 
both in his letter to Winwood, and in his Apology, one, 


* 


plary manner.) As his Majeſty here refers himſelf to 
the commiſſion, it will be neceſſary to tranſcribe ſo 
much of that, as concerns any limitation. It begias 
thus, james, by the grace of God, &c. To all, to 
whom theſe preſents ſhall come, &c. Whereas Sir 
Walter Ralegh, Knight, intendeth to undertake a voy- 
age by ſea, and ſhipping, to the ſouth parts of Ame- 
rica, and elſewhere within America, poſſeſſed and in- 
habited by heathen and ſavage people, to diſcover 
ſome commodities and merchandizes profitable for the 
ſubjects of our kingdoms, whereof the inhabitants 
make little or no of, whence may enſue, by com- 
merce, ſome propagation of the Chriſtian faith, and 
reformed religion, among thoſe idolatrous people. 
We have granted Sir W. Ralegh full power to carry, 
for the ſaid voyage, ſufficient ſhipping, armour, wea- 
pons, ordnance, &c. as he ſha!l think neceſſary, for the 
uſe and defence of him, and his company. Beſides 
liberty to exchange, or atherwiſe diſpoſe of his goods 
and merchandize : alſo, to return into this or other 
of our dominions, with ſuch gold, filver, bullion, or 
any other wares, for his own uſe ; paying to us—the 
full fifth part of all ſuch gold, filver, and ore of gold, 
or filver, pearl, or precious ſtones ;—with all ſuch 
cuſtoms, as ſhall be due for any other goods whatever 
Then follows the conſtituting him Governour of the 
whole company in the fleet, with power to make cap- 
tains, and other officers ; and a power alſo of puniſh- 
ing by martial law. After which, it concludes in ſub- 
ſtance, thus. * We further command the Wardens of 
the Cinque ports, Cuſtomers, and other officers, 
quietly to permit Sir Walter Ralegh, and all who ſhall 
adventure with him, to paſs to the ſaid ſouth or other 
parts of America, poſſeſſed and inhabited as afore- 
ſaid ; and to return with any goods whatever, and diſ- 
poſe of them, paying the fifth part—to u:, as afore. 
And theſe patents, or the inrollment thereo:, 211 be 
ſufficient and effectual in law ; any law, ftatute, &c, 
notwithſtanding. Witneſs ourſelves, the twenty ſixth 
of Auguſt, in the fourteenth year of our reign of 
England, and of Scotland, the fiftieth. Per breve de 
privato figilla (50)'. This is the ſubſtance of the com- 
miſſion, as it is printed in the King's declaration. But 
the original ſeems to have been given under the Great 
Seal of England, both from Sir Francis Bacon's an- 
ſwer, to Sir Walter, already mentioned (51) ; and in 
a letter from Sir Peter Vanlore, a Dutch merchant, to 
his brother, Sir Adrian 'Thebaul, at Amfterdam ; 
where it is expreſsly ſaid, to be under the Great Seal 
of England (52). And as this letter is dated July 1, 
1616, that is, near two months before that in the 
King's declaration, there muſt be in one of them, an 
error in the date. There are authors alſo who affirm, 
that in the original commiſſion, King James called him, 
his truſly and well beloved Sir Walter Ralegh (53). 
Yet here is nothing ſaid of any prohibition to meddle 
with the King of Spain's ſubjects; ſo that if any ſuch 
limitation was meant, it is not an expreſs one : and in 
the molt favourable conſtruction for his Majeſty, caa 


(co) Rymer's 
Fudera, 


(cr) In rzmark 
[7] 


(52) Ralegh's 
Remaiins, See 
alſo Heylin's 

Colmography, 


(53) Obſerva- 
tions on Sancere 
fon, &c, 


only be implied, as we were then at peace with Spain *. „Se remark 
In reality, Sir Walter was ſenſible ſuch an interpreta- [cc]. 


tion might be put upon the words, by the Spaniard ; 
and therefore, being diſabled himſelf by ſickneſs, he 
ordered Captain Keymis, if he found any Spaniards 
near the mine, and they began to war upon them, to 
repel them. Accordingly, it appears, Keymis was 
firſt attacked by the Spaniards, from St Thome, and 
in repelling them, proceeded to burn that town, 9 


* 
* 
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aeg landed about the beginning of July, at Plymouth 3 and though he heard th; 

— Ms. Court was exaſperated why 8 aniſh EA he was demtg wise to go BEL 
eee by don: and in that reſolution, as ſoon as he had ſettled his affairs in the weſt, he began bis 
&eclaration an- journey to the capital. But before he came to Aſhburnham, which is twenty miles from 
— ae nb Plymouth, he was met by Sir Lewis Stucley, Vice- Admiral of the county of Devon, 
tion. And « piece who arreſted him in the name of his Majeſty. Though Stucley had no warrant, Ralegh 


prey mr ſubmitted to the arreſt, and they returned together to Plymouth. But now he hired a 


To the King's bark to carry him to France, and once attempted to go aboard; yet he afterwards changed 


Majefly, The his mind, and returned to his firſt reſolution, and wrote a letter in vindication of himſelf 
— — to his Majeſty. After this, Stucley receiving a warrant to bring him up ſpeedily “, Ralegh »* Rü A 
of Sir Lewis ſet out again with him on the journey; during which, he wrote his Apology. The parti- cares that tt 
—_ cular paſſages on the journey, may be ſeen in the accounts of it, cited in the margin (www), order, * 
Isen. &c. We ſhall only obſerve, that the nearer they approached London, hearing what a ſtorm his Ane of 
edit, 2618, 419 enemies had brewed at Court, he began to regret his having neglected the opportunity he had 478 pur kin 
(x:«x) He At Plymouth of retiring; and meditated a ſecond eſcape to France, which he again attempted wet od life, 
— — after his arrival at London: but being betrayed by Stucley, was ſeized in a boat on the = perpetud . 
—— — Thames, Auguſt 9, and committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower of London, on the Loth.,” —— 
er TVo or three days afterwards, a Committee was appointed to examine into his eſcape reputaticn en; 
kis dying erh (xxx), but all that remains of his defence, is a letter wrote by him to the Marquis of n n 
on bs Buckingham, on the fourteenth of October [BB]. After all poſſible inquiries and exa- nen reloluian of 
muft refer the minations, in order to heap up allegations againſt him, the Council could not think it dn. 


bis 
0s lung tbe Juſtifiable to take away his life, for all that had paſſed at Guiana F. Therefore a Privy- — 


* Marquis 
admitted a place Seal was ſent to the Judges, forthwith to order execution, in conſequence of his former — 
— attainder. But they demurring upon that, as an extrajudicial manner of proceeding, 
+ They alledgea, therefore, on Friday the twenty-third of October, a conference was held by all the 


— e Judges, upon the form and manner, how priſoners, who have been attainted of treaſon, 


under an attain- and ſet at liberty, ſhould be brought to execution, Wherein, the queſtion being put, 
cer, exuld, by Whether a Privy-Seal was ſufficient, being directed to the Juſtices of the King's-Bench, - 
be tried ſor any to command them to award execution againſt Sir Walter Ralegh, or how they ſhould 
other crime. proceed before execution be awarded; it was reſolved unanimouſly, that he ought to be 
brought to the bar by Habeas Corpus to the Lieutenant of the Tower, and then demanded 
if he could ſay any thing why execution ſhould not be awarded. Upon this reſolution, a 
Privy-Seal came to the Juſtices of the King's Bench, commanding them to proceed againſt 
(azza) Sir him according to law (zzzz). Accordingly on Wedneſday October 28, he was carried 
Richard Hut-= to the King's-Bench bar, at Weſtminſter z and the aforeſaid queſtion being put to him, 
gear xn he ſaid, That he hoped the judgment he received to die, ſo long ſince, could not now be 
_ ſtrained to take away his life, ſince by his Majeſty's commiſſion for his late voyage, it 
was implied to be reſtored, in giving him power as Marſhal, upon the life and death of 
others; and ſince he undertook the ſame, to honour his Sovereign, and enrich his king- 
dom with gold, of the ore whereof, this hand, ſaid he, hath found and taken in Guiana. 
But being told, that his voyage to Guiana was foreign to the purpoſe, and that his com- 
miſſion could be of no ſervice to him, ſince treaſon was not pardoned by implication ; he 


put 


® gir Walter, had been built lightly ; probably after Ralegh's late, and he had before refuſed to beg it of Ganda- I This mutt be 
im his letter to firſt offer to undertake this expedition “: Keymis more ; notwithſtanding he had the faireſt opportunity — —— 
King James, on his attempting to land again at a place nearer the that could be, with the greateſt hopes of ſucceeding. fes uben be 
—— 4, mine, to which he had been directed by Sir Walter, was This offer came from the Earl of Clare, Sir Walter returned Gonda- 
ſays, 1 again attacked by an ambuſcade of Spaniards: And upon and he had been much bred together, both in Court more was gone to 
ſet up within. theſe diſcouragements he returned, without going to the and Camp; fellow-ſervants, and fellow ſoldiers : and _ ano o7 
three miles of the mine. Whereupon, Sir Walter, well knowing this failure being both of choice parts, and ſpigits, eaſily took — England 11 
mine. would be his own ruin, in the tickliſh fituation he impreſſions of firm friendſhip. Accordingly the Earl after Sir Walter's 
ſtood with King James, expreſſed ſo much diſpleaſure appeared among thoſe faſt friends to Sir Walter, who desth. Oldys, 
54) See Ralegh's at it, that Keymis ſhot himſelf for grief (54). Ac- laboured moſt to fave his life. His Lordſhip, tis ſaid, P dee 2 
ters in his cordingly, the conſequence proved exactly as Sir Walter had ſome power with Ralegh's proſecutor, Gondamor, — gb 
— 270, had conjectured. For returning without gold ore, it the Spaniſh Ambaſſador ; and in the converſations which of Gonda moe. 
A „ p. 39 3 WS ſaid, there was none; that the pretence of the paſſed frequently between them, he diſcovered, as he 
2. mine, was only made uſe of by him, to procure his thought, an inclination in Gondamor to make ſuit to (36) Captain 
Letters, Vol. II. liberty ; and that Keymis was murdered, to prevent King james, for Sir Walter's life, in caſe he would in- Thynre com- 
p-94 & y- bim from diſcovering the truth. But of this laſt treat him to do it. This the Earl intimated to Sir Tank ne 
Vol. I. p. 6. & charge, he ſeems to Go cleared by his Majeſty, who Walter, by Mr Charles Thynne (56), one of his faſteſt ent by Sr 
leq. has not alledged it in his declaration ; where ſo many friends; bidding him withal, let him know, that there walter with the 
frivolous circumſtances are amaſſed and aggravated was no other way for his preſervation. When Ralegh fleet in 1591, 
(55) See the againſt him (55). heard it, he pauſed a little, and then gave this when Sir Richard 
— in (BB) 4 = to the Marquis of Buckingham.) By anſwer. I am yet neither ſo old, nor fo infirm, but 1 ſo gloriouſly, in 
— 4. _ this letter it appears, that Sir Walter's attempt to make could be content to live ; and therefore this would I do, an engagement 
e his eſcape had been conſtrued by the luis, as an if I was ſure it would do my buſineſs: but if it fail, with the Syani- 
injury done to the friendſhip he had ſhewn him before. then I loſe both my life and my honour ; and both thoſe, 1 =_ _ 
Sir Walter, therefore, here declares, his ſole defign in vill not part with. & reſolution, ſays my author, fads foes 
that attempt was to let his Majeſty know, that his late really not unworthy ſo famous a perſon (57). * 
enterpriae Was 2 upon a truth; which with one he pointed to this, in the epigram he wrote, a little ( coli“: Hi- 
ſhip, ſpeedily ſet out, he meant to have aſſured, or before his end, where, alluding to the light of a focal Collett. 


to have died; for the truth of which, he appeals to candle, he wrote as follows. On: oi L, 
his keeper, Sir Lewis Stucley : and therefore he con- ters PAS of 
clades, with begging, in the moſt ic terms, for Cowards may fear to die, but courage ſtout, Tervaſe Halles, 
the Marquir's intereſt to obtain his Majeſty's mercy. Raiher thas live in nuf, will be put car. in poſſefſion of 


the Counteſs- 


But this application proved ineffectual, it was now too 1 Duwager of 
(CC) Raligh — 


>. 


{-L) Hyme's 
Hiſt. ry of Bei- 
tun, under the 
Stuarts, Vol. I. 
cdp. IV» 
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put himſelf upon the King's mercy, and ſentence of death being paſſed 
tee He hear the Palace. y 
his Majeſty, at 


f-ntcnte was over, being dated the ſame day, an 


was led to the Gate-Houſe * 
tro was produced, ſigned by 


— 
yo him, he 
ard ; where a ſpecial warrant for his execu · 


Welt jaſter; in a manner, as ſoon as the 


J 


directed to Lord · Chancellor Bacon 


(adaag), in which his former ſentence, of being hanged, drawn, and quartered, was al- 


tered into that of beheading. 


: . 


and his life, under another. 


This paper 


FCC] Ralegh was ſacrifi:ed to the Spaniard.) The 
notoriety of this fact, has extorted an acknowledgment 
of it from a late writer 58), who has taken much un- 
warthy pains to fix Sir Walter as an odious character 
in the Engliſh annals. But there appears fo little 
candour, or even of good ſenſe, throughout the whole 
attempt to defame him, that he may be ſafely left to 
ſtand upon his own intrinſic worth, without any dan- 

of being hurt by it. Indeed, to ſuppoſe there can 

any occaſion for a particular or ſerious defence, 
againſt ſach an affected miſrepreſentation, would be to 
add that weight to the injury which it wants. He tells 
us, that Ralegh, in the former part of his life, when he 
was active, and lived in the world, and was probably 
beſt known, was, through envy, the object of aniver- 
fal hatred and deteſtation throughout England. And 
in the latter, when ſhut up in priſon, he became, 
through pity, much more unreaſonably the object of 
— love and admiration. The conceit and con- 
dence of this very pretty antitheſis, is very aptly 
coupled with the following: that Ralegh's account of 
his firſt voyage to Guiana, proves him to have been a 
man of the moſt extravagant credulity, or a moſt im- 
pudent impoſtor : and that this whole narrative is a 
proof, that he was either extremely defective in ſolid 
underſtanding, or morals, or both. Yet, in order 
to exclude him from the privilege of this alledged 
credulity, a heap of no leſs than ſeventeen arguments 
is piled up, to prove him really incredulous, in regard 
to the mine ; the declared belief of which, is allowed 
to have procured his releaſe from the Tower. The 
buſineſs was now, to repreſent him more knave than 
fool ; and to that end, we ſee him charged, in full de- 
fance of all common ſenſe, to have undertaken the 
voyage, under the King's commiſſion, not to work a 
mine, as he pretended, but wholly and folely with 
a deſign to plunder. In the mean time, this libel 
is not compleated without drawing the King in for 
a ſhare. His Majeſty, ſays he, releaſed Ralegh out 
of the Tower, as thinking he had ſuffered enough for 
the offence which occaſioned that impriſonment. Be- 
fides this, be gave him alſo a power over the lives of 
his aſſociates; which by natural and ordinary con- 
ſtruction amounted to a pardon: yet that pardon in 
form, was conſtantly denied, to the moſt pang in- 
ances for it; and the ſentence at Wincheſter kept 
thereby in full force, through a perſuaſion, that though 
originally unjuſt, ic might become juſt to execute it in 
it's full extent, as a puniſhment for any future capital 
offence ; as was accordingly done, and the proceedin 


On the other hand, the King's weakneſs is particu- 
larly remarked, in taking no \ es ſecurity for Ra- 
legh's good behaviour in the voyage, than that of his 


aſſociates, but accepting their mutual bonds for each 
VOI. V. No. 291. 


How Sir Walter Ralegh, who had been one 
ſcourges of Spain, was made a facrifice to it. How the ſervices of Sir Walter 
in camp, in court, by land, by ſea, with ſword, and 
 Effzabeth's reign; and how his ſufferings at Wincheſter, at Weſtminſter, by impriſon- 
ment, by law, with ſlander, and the axe, were the diſgrace of King James's (ccccc), The 
diſſatisfact ion at the proceedings againſt Sir Walter was ſo general, and A cg 
order to appeaſe it, the King found it expedient to vindicate himſelf in a. 
declaration, ſetting forth every minute particular that could be urged in his own 
| appeared in public, ſigned with the names of nine Privy-Counſellors z yet did 

it not prove ficient to allay the murmurs of the people, ſeveral of theſe particulars being 
obſerved to be miſrepreſented, and others appeared in a great meaſure — 
the cry ſtill continued that Ralegh was ſacrificed to the Spaniard [CC]. And indeed that Eng 
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largement and enrich- 
eprived of his liberty, his eſtate, 


the 


pen, were an honour to Queen 


that in 
ted 


other; and in letting him depart, without a Jufficient 
ſearch and ſcrutiny into the lading of the ſhips. A 
picture, wherein the Knight is thus 4 conſiſting of 
three parts knave, and one part fool, in contraſt with 
his King, who a to be a compound of an equal 
mixture, of both ve and fool, can hardly fail to 
meet with it's deſert, in raifing a loud laugh. But 


there is a national reflection mingled with it, as an 


adjunct, which requires another kind of notice. 
Having mentioned that grounded opinion, which 
univerſally obtained among the people, that there was 
no peace with Spain beyond the Line, he calls it an 
abſurd and ridiculous notion: in ſupport whereof 
he aſſerts that Spain would never have conſented to 
ſuch a peace; ſince the chief hurt they could receive 
was in the Indies. Any miſtake, which is owing 
to the want of a thorough knowledge, or right appre- 
henſion, of the ſpirit 8 temper of the Engliſh people, 
and the conſtitution of that government, carries it's 
own excuſe along with it, in the mouth of a foreigner : 
and this writer may, in candour, be allowed the pri- 
vilege of that plea, as being born, and bred, and 
conſtantly living among a people, and under a conſti- 
tution of a very different nature, genius, and temper, 
from the Engliſh. But then, no defence is ſufficient to 
avert the foul language of the cenſure, from recoiling 
upon the author. In England, tis a well known maxim, 
that whatever judgment or opinion becomes univerſally 
maintained by the people, how contrary ſoever it may be 
to the inculcated doarine of their Miniſters of State, will 
be found, upon examination, to be generally well groun- 
ded. For the people can feel ſenſibly, and ſee clearly, 
in every point that immediately affects the public, that is, 
themſelves ; though leſs able to expreſs their ſenſe accu- 
rately, or elegantly. The inſtance now before us, with 

rd to the peace with Spain, is a ſtrong confirmation 
of this maxim. It is a notorious truth, and not denied 
even by this author, that in that treaty, no mention 
is made of Guiana, nor of the diſputes about the 


national treaties of 
allowed on all fides, that no rights, claimed by either 
party, and nat acknowledged and ratified expreſaly by 
the other, in any former treaty, are to 
be comprehended under any general terms, in a ſubſe- 


g quent treaty ; as evidently appears to be the caſe, with 
cenſured by the ſame writer, as unjuſt and indefenſible. 


regard to the treaty under preſent confideration, which 
now lies before me. And hereby is diſcovered the 
true force and foundation of that admirably ſpirited 
remark, with which Sir Walter concludes his 
unanſwerable Apology, as follows. 7 have ſaid it al- 


ready, 


(485464) Ry» 
Accordingly he ſuffered that fate with great magoanimity , Pas. 
in the old Palace-yard, the day following. His body was interred in the 
he adjoining church of St Margaret; but bis head was. long preſerved in a caſe, by 
dow, who ſurvived him twenty-nine years; and after her death, it was kept 
her fon, Carew Ralegh, with whom it was buried (b“). Thus we have ſeen how 
Walter Ralegh, after a ſhining and conſpicuous ſeries of actions againſt the enemies of 
country, and for the improvement of navigation, as well as the en 
ment of the Britiſh empire, under one Sovereign; was di. 


death was inen 
l cuſable 


aggravated, Hence Short view 


L 
* 
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Monarch himſelf, who made him the ſacrifice of State, to the enemies and deceivers 

of the State, ſoon after Ralegh's execution, began to ſee how he was, and would be deluded 
—4.— by the Spaniard (ddddd). And made one of his Miniſters write to his Agent in Spain, to 
that the proeze- let that ſtate know, they ſhould be looked upon as the moſt unworthy people in the 
.cings againft him world, if they did not now act with ſincerity, ſince his Majeſty had given ſo many teſti- 
much ceoſu;ed, MONIES of his; and now of late, by cauſing Sir Walter Ralegh to be put to death, chiefly 
on the fan port. for the giving them ſatisfaction. Further, to let them ſce how in many actions of late, 
thought both his Majeſty had ſtrained upon the affections of his people; and eſpecially in this laſt, con- 
Hi-gel-» Biftory Cerning Sir Walter Ralegh, who died with a great deal of courage and conſtancy, Laſtly, 
of bis owe that. he ſhould let them know, how able a man Sir Walter Ralegh was, to have done his 
b. 16, 17, edt, Majeſty ſervice, Yet to give them content, he hath not ſpared him; when by preſerving him, 
1724, fol, he might have given great ſatisfaction to his ſubjects; and had at command, upon all oc- 
000) Bib caſions, as uſeful a man, as ſerved any Prince in Chriſtendom (eecee). We muſt not conclude 
worth's Hiftori= this memoir, long as it unavoidably is, through the almoſt unparalleled activity of the 
— 15 ſubject, without gratifying the reader's curioſity, with ſome account of Sir Walter's perſon. 
fol. edi, By an Original picture of him, at full length, he appears to be tall of ſtature, to the height 
- of fax feet, well ſhaped, and not too ſlender : his hair full, and of a dark colour, and the 
features and form of his face ſuch as they appear in the print, before the laſt edition of 
his hiſtory. We have already mentioned his magnificent taſte in dreſs, both civil and 
military. Of this latter ſort, his armory was ſo rare, that we are told part of it was for 
its curioſity preſerved in the Tower of London; and *tis certain, he had a compleat ſuic 
45. Sere- of poliſhed plates of ſolid filver (fff). And there is a picture of him, a half length, 
prints of him are Fepreſenting him in this ver armour, and richly adorned in the ſkirts; the ſword and 
Ms Olin. 5 belt with diamonds, rubies, and pearls. His civil wardrobe was, if poſſible, ſtill more 
rich. There is another picture of him, where he appears in a ſuit of white ſattin, which 

he had beſet with jewels, to the value of ſixty thouſand pounds; and one diamond whereof, 

worth an hundred pounds, remained in the family, as 'tis ſaid, *cill the late Queen Anne's 

(egg 2) Oldys. reign (geggg). The truth is, the richnefs and rareneſs of his apparel, was made matter of 
, reproach to him. In which view, we find him paralleled with the Roman Emperors, by 

an author, who takes notice, that upon ſome great aſſemblies at Court, his very ſhoes were 

\ bedecked with precious ſtones, that exceeded the value of fix thouſand fix hundred pieces 


. 


(00508 hs: of gold (bb). In the mean time, how much ſoever this ſplendid figure might dazzle - 
— ue. the eyes of the beholders, the wearer himſelf was far from being dazzled thereby. He 


ſaw, and was pleaſed with the diſt inction; but was fo far from making it the end of his 
ambition, that it ſeems to have been uſed by him as an incentive to diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
(55554) Among by out-ſhining others, in the intrinſic worth of ſplendid deeds, as much as he did in the 
other accomplith- ſplendor of his outward ſhew. How much he excelled, both in feats of arms, and in 


Lind be hi, ſtrength of counſel, has been ſeen in the courſe of this memoir : and for arts (iiiii), we need 
88 but peruſe the books he wrote [DD], in the poetical, epiſtolary, military, maritimal, 


ready, and I will ſay it again, that if Guiana be not 

his Majeſty's, the working of a mine there, and the 

taking of a town there, had been equally perilous : for 

by doing the one, I had robbed the King of Spain, and 

(59) Mr Howell been a thief; and by the other, a diſlurber and breaker 
alſo in the letter F the peace. Hence, too, we ſee, how juſtly ground- 
above cited ob- ed the apprehenſion was, that no Jury would have 
ſerves, that he brought him in guilty, in caſe of a trial at common 
would have been Jaw ; fince ſuch a verdict, notwithſtanding what 
—_—_ by hat this author alledges to the contrary, would have been 
equally unjuſt, as that at Wincheſter. And hence, 

* The contrary laſtly, is diſcovered the true reaſon, why Sir Walter 
ſuggeſtion is in- was not tried by a Court-Martial, for breaking the 
. King's commiſſion; ſince the ſame rule of con- 
3 ang ſtruction, already mentioned, may be applied to that 
public invitation, commiſſion: In which, no expreſs mention being made 


which King of Guiana, he could not fairly and equitably be un- 
James gave toall derſiood to be excluded thereby, from entring upon 
who mould pant that country; nor to have committed any anwarran- 
covered part of fable hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards in ſo doing (59). 
America, See If it be alledged, that the King had ceded his right 
4 7 to the Spaniard, by ſome ſecret article: the anſwer 
grim, ee is obvious, that no ſuch article having been ever pro- 


Rob. Harcourt's duced, the preſumption in equity is, that no ſuch was 
voyage to Guiana. ever figned “. = 

[DD] The books he wrote, c] Theſe are, 
I. Poetical. Poems on Gaſcoigne's Steel Glaſs. 


8 The Excuſe. The Silent Lover. The Anſwer to Marloc 
in an old collec- Pafforal. His poems upon Cynthia. Two, on Spen/er's 


tion of ſeveral Fairy Que. The Lover's Mae. A Farewel to 
ingenious poems Court, The Mavic (60). A fmall poem, printed in 
and ſongs by the London Magazine for Anguft, 1734. Several in 
1660, z. the Aſhmolean Library at Oxford ; namely, Erreris 

Reſponfio. Anſwer v0 the Lis, &c. Three pieces, written 
(61) By Sbirley . juſt before his death, viz. The Pilgrim. The Epigram 
in his life of our ow the Snuff of a Candle ; and his Epitayh, printed in 
author, Pp. 179» his Remains. There is alſo af to him (61), 


geographical, 


ſatirical Elegy on the death of the Lord Treaſurer Cecil, 
Earl of Saliſbury ; printed by Oſborne, in the Memoirs 
of King James I Some of his pieces this way, 
are wrote in hexameters, after the manner of the An- 
cients: and the ſame thirg was attempted alſo by 
Sir Philip Sidney, and others, about this time : but 
that meaſure has ſince been utterly rejected from the 
Engliſh poetry. Our author's beſt performance in this 
way is his Si/ent Lower ; in which the following ſtanza 
is deſervedly admired. 


Silence in love, betrays more woe, 
Than words, though ne'er fo witty 3 

The beggar that is dumb, you know, 
Deſerves a double pity. 


II. Epiſtolary, viz. Letters, of which Mr Oldys 
fays, he had ſeen twenty eight printed and MSS. 

III. Military, &. Notes of Direction for the de- 
fence of the Kingdom ; written three years before the 
Spaniſh Invaſion in 1588. To this treatiſe was alſo 
joined, 4 Direction for the bejt and moſt orderly re- 
treat of an Army, achether in Campaign, or Straits; 
preſented in manuſcript to the Privy-Council. One 
of the chief points in theſe directions, a little before 
the approach of the Spaniſh Armada, being oppoſed, 
in 4 Diſcourſe of the beſt order for repulſing a foreign 
Force (62), there was found among 
manuſcripts, an Anſwer ; which was publiſhed by 
Nathaniel Booth, of Gray's-Inn, Eſq; at London, 
in 1734, go. 


Sir Walter's (62) By Thomas 


Dizges, Eg; 
Mufter- Maiter- 
General of the 


Entitled, 4 Military Diſcour/e, Queen's forces in 


whether it be better for England, ta give an In- the Low: 


vader preſent battle, or to temporize and defer the 

ane, &c. , ; | ; 

: IV. Maritimal. 4 Di/cour/e on the invention of 

Shipping 3 printed among his Eſſays, in 1650, 8vo. 
| Ob/ervations 


Countrits. 


W 


11110 David 
Licyd's Obſerva- 
tans, &c. p. 489. 
edit. 1665. 


R A L 


geographical, political, philoſophical, and hiſtorical way ; the number, as well as value 
of Which, is ſo great, that, conſidering his continual avocations, it becomes matter of 


4 _- 
— 4 + 
. 

* 


E G H. 


wonder, how he could find time to collect ſo much force of mind and attention, was 


neceſſary, to write them. 


But the wonder ceaſes, when we know the diviſion he made of 


the day; four hours only of which, he allowed to ſleep; and for the reſt, he dedicated 
four hours to reading and ſtudy ; two to diſcourſe; and the remainder to buſineſs, and 


other neceſſar ies (&tktk). 
He was ſurvived by his ſon. 


(63) And re- Obſervations and Notes concerning the Royal Navy, 
need in Hack- and Sea Service, dedicated to Prince Henry ; printed 
bote VoyIR% likewiſe, among his Eſſays. A letter to Prince Henry, 
_ concerning the Model of a Ship ; printed among his Re- 
4 ; mains. Report of the truth of the Fight about the 
f Iles of Azares z edit. 1591 (63), 40. The Relation 
(64) In a pam- of the Aftion at Cadiz; publiſhed among the Remains, 
I at the end of An Abridgment of his Hiftory of the 


Ways and Means 


World: 1700, 8vo Memorial touching Dower Port; 


edit 1701, 4to. (04). 


— A Diſcourſe of a Maritimal 
the Honcur and Vayage, with the Paſſages and Incidents therein ; and 
Sofety of Eng= The Art of War by Sea; both written to Prince 
land, by Ir Henry (65). 

* V. Geographical. Several Diſcourſes and Papers, 


65) Theſe are 
mentioned 

Sir Walter z the 
frt in the intro» 
auction to his 


Or vations and 


Notes concere 
ning che Royal 
Navy ; and the 


concerning the Diſcovery, Planting, and Settlement of 
Virginia, 4 Treatiſe of the Weſt Indies. Confidera- 
tions on the Voyage for Guiana: the firſt of theſe three 
was in the poſſeſſion of Sir Francis Walſingham: A 
ſketch of the contents of the ſecond, is given by Sir 
Walter himſelf: and the third is in the Library of Sir 
Hans >loane, now in the Britiſh Muſæum; a manu- 
ſcript, in gto Diſcovery of the large, rich, and 


. beautiful Empire of Guiana, Kc. Lond. 1596, 4to. 

Wald Lib. v. Tournal of his ſecond Voyage to Guiana, in manuſcript ; 

cap. i. Y. 6. tis very imperfet, and was made uſe of by him in his 
Apolog y. 

VI. Political. As The Seat of Government, &c. 
printed among his Remains, in 1652 Obſervations 
concerning the Cauſes abt the magnificence and opu- 
lency of Cities ; printed alio among bis Remains, 

* Mr Wood The Prince, or Maxim of State; Load. 1642, 4to. 
ſays it is th- and re-printed, among his Remains. The Cabinet- 
m_ 8 Council ; containing, the chief Arts of Empire, and 
— by John Myſteries of State diſcabinated ; publiſhed by Milton, 
Milton, the in 1658, 8v0.* £4 Dialogue between a Feſuit, and a 
Poet. In the Recuſant, &c. publiſhed by Philip Ralegh, among our 
22 — author's genuine remains, as before; 1700, 8 vo. 4 
* -f <mpire, Dialogue between a Counſellor of State, aud a Juſtice 
and Myferres of of Peace; better known in the printed copies, by The 
State diſcabi- 


nated, c. 
Lond. 1692. 8vo. 


(66 This was 
in the Harleian 
livrary, No. 38. 


Prerogati ve of Parliaments ; dedicated to King James, 
and printed at Middleburgh ; 1628, 4to. and again, 
in 1542; and likewiſe, among his Remains. Under 
this clais, are alſo the following pieces in manuſcript : 
Conſultation about the Peace with Spain, and our 
Protecting the Netherlands (60). 


The preſent State of 
bo K 3. 


RALEGH [Carew] 


He had an excellent library, which was of uſe ſometimes to 
Mr Selden, and others of the ſociety of Antiquaries, of 


which he was a member CIA). 


? 


Spgin, &c. ſeemingly a different piece from The pre- 
ſent State of Things, as they now fland, between the 
three Kingdoms ; Kane, England, and Spain. 4 Di 
courſe on the Match propounded by the Sawoyan, between 
the Lady Elizabeth, and the Prince of Piedmont. A 
Diſcourſe on the Match, Bet wem Prince Henry of Eng- 
land, and a Daughter of Savoy. A Diſcourſe of te 
Words, Law and Right ; in the Aſhmolean Library, 
Oxford. Obſervations touching Trade and Commerce 
with the Hollanders, and other Nati ans, &c. edit. 1653. 
Doubtful whether our author's or no (67). 

VII. Philoſophical. 4 Treati/e' of the Soul, ma- 
nuſcript ; in the Aſhmolean Library. The Sceptic, or 
Speculations z printed among his Remains. [nftrudions 
to his Son, and Poſferity ; edit. 1632, 12mo. and re- 
printed among his Remains. The dutiful Advice of a 
loving Son to bir aged Father, ſubjoined to the pre- 
ceding. A Treatiſe of Mines, and the trial of Mine- 
rals, and A Collection of chymical and medicinal Re- 
ceipts 3 both in manuſcript. 

VIII. Hiſtorical. The Hiftory of the World men- 
tioned above, publiſhed in 1614 ; and re-printed many 
times ſince. Unus nec pluribus impar. Sir Walter 
indeed appears to have entertained a deſign on ſome 
part of the ancient Engliſh Hiſtory ; in which view, 
he wrote the following letter to Sir Robert Cotton. 


* If you have any of thoſe old books, or any manu 
© ſcripts, wherein 1 may find any of our Britiſh Anti- 
* quities ; if you will pleaſe to lend them me, /:» a lit- 
* tle while, I will ſafely reſtore them, and think my- 
* ſelf much behalden te you or if you have any old 
French hiflory, wherein our nation is mentioned, or 
* any elſty in what language ſoc ver. 


* Your poor friend, 
W. RALE GH (68). 


The letter is without a date, and does not evince 
whether his deſign, here intimated, was upon ſome 
particular ſubject, or the conſtitution of his General 
Hiſtory. Dr Thomas Smith (69) inclines to the latter 
opinion; which indeed is the moſt probable. P 


was born, as is before obſerved, in the Tower of 
London ; in the latter end of 1604, or beginning of the next year (a). 


ceived the firſt rudiments of his education, is not known ; but he was admitted a Gentle- : 


Where he re- 


man-Commoner at Wadham-College, in Oxford, in 1620 (6), or rather before: for after 
he had ſpent five years at the univerſity, he went to Court, in hopes of obtaining ſome 
redreſs in his misfortunes, by the faveur of William, Earl of Pembroke, his noble kinſ- 


man. But the King, not liking his countenance, ſaid, he ap 
ther's ghoſt : whereupon, the Earl adviſed him to travel, as he did, *cill the death of 


peared to him like his fa- 


King James, which happened about a year after (c). The Parliament being ſitting at his 
return, he thought proper, according to the cuſtom of the land, to petition to be reſtored 
in blood, that he might be enabled to inherit whatever lands might fall to him, as his fa- 
ther's heir, or any other way. But after his petition had been read twice in the Houſe 
of Lords, King Charles ſent Sir James Fullerton, then of the Bed-Chamber, for Mr 


Ralegh 3 who being brought into the King's chamber, by that Knight, his Majeſty, after fore 


uſing him with great civility, told him plainly, that he had formerly promiſed Sir John 


Digby, now Earl of Briſtol, to ſecure his title to Sherborne “, it being conf 
14 of Jac. againſt the heirs of Sir Walter Ralegh : whereupon Digby had give 
pounds; ſo that now he was bound to make 


then Prince, ten thouſand 


on him, 
im, being 


his 


good his promiſe, 
being Kings and therefore, unleſs he, Carew Ralegh, would quit all his right and title 


to Sherborne, he neither could or would 


paſs his bill of reſtoration. 


Mr Ralegh u 


the juſtice of his cauſe; that he deſired only the liberty of a ſubject, and to be left 280 
law, which was never denied any freeman; but the King was poſitive, and ſo left him. 


After this, Sir James Fullerton uſed many arguments to perſuade ſubmiſſion, 


as the im- 
poſſibility 


3485 


414117) Oldys, 
From a lift of 


(67) It is bound 
up with the 
ſecor4 edition of 
h Remains, in 
16-6, and is 
aſcribed to Ra- 
legh in the 
Detection of the 
Church and 
$::ce oat England, 
by Roger Coke, 
thicd edit. 597. 
vo. Put there 
are ſevera] MSS 
of it, in ail 
which it is a(- 
cribed ro one 
John Keymer, 
poll: v the fame 
perſen nat Ra- 
tegh !:cenied to 
retail wine at 
Cambridge, as 
r- lated in remark 
rl. 


(68) The origi- 
nal was in the 
Cotton !ibrary, 
Julius © 3 

And at the top of 
it is a liſt of the 
old authors Sir 


Walter refers to. 


(59) In Vita D. 
Rob. Cottoni, 
folio 25. 


a) He tell us 
himſelf, that he 
was about thir- 
teen years of age 
at his father's 
death. See bis 
caſe at the Com 
mittee ſor ſale of 
de linquents 
eſtates, 


(5) Athen.Oxon. 
Vol. I. col. 440. 


ſe] Carew 


Ralegh's caſe be- 


* Upon Car's 
diſgrace it had 
been given to 
Digby by King 
James, who 
created him, on 
the twenty firſt 
of November 
1618, Lord 
Sherborne. Sal- 
mon's Chron. 
Hiſt. under that 
year, | 
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3486 RALEGH. RAMSAY. 

| poſſibility of conteſting with ſucceſs, againſt Kingly Power, and the many inconvenien- O n. 
64) —— cies of not being reſtored in blood ; all which conſidered, together with ſplendid pro- 1 1 
— miſes of great preferment in Court, and particular favours from the King, not impro- 2 — 
woubles, &. bable, wrought much upon the mind of young Mr Ralegh 3 who being not then full 53% Raleyh' 


% See bis cafe twenty years of age, left friendleſs and fortuneleſs, it prevailed fo far, that he ſubmitted Sir warn 
oe livered to the 


to the King's will (4): whereupon there was an Act paſſed, 3* Caroli, for his Reſtoration, — 
commitzee of the and, together with it, a ſettlement of Sherborne to the Earl of Briſtol, However, in -w of the © 

ouflnat - k 75 hn 
wons. ſhew of ſome kind of recompence, a penſion of four hundred pounds a year, was granted Shas, ff 
to Mr Ralegh, after the death of his mother (e), who had that ſum paid, during her life, in Perch, 4 


licu of her joynture (). About a twelve month after this, he married the Lady Philippa, dun 156, 


„ «<- © Www ww << wn 


This ſettle- 
ment b-ing made 


in ber marriage- 


relict of Sir Anthony Aſhley, a rich young widow (g), by whom he had two ſons and 


articles could not 
be forfeited by 
Sir Walter's at- 
tainder. She 
lived till 1647. 


three daughters; and not long after his marriage, at leaſt before the year 1635, he was 


a letter to Mr James Howell, in vindication of his father, againſt ſome miſrepreſenta- 
tions which that author had publiſhed, about the reality of the mine in Guiana (i), in 
1 year 1650, and afterwards, ſeveral little tracts of his father's were publiſhed, and de- 
dicated to him. In 1651, there was a committee for the ſale of delinquents eſtates; 


—.— pect to recover his eſtate; and thereupon drew up his Caſe (c), and delivered it to the 
pliment to kn ſaid committee; and it was ordered that the Caſe be reported to the Houſe, with the opi- 
coufin C. R. nion of this committee, That they conceive him a fit object of their mercy (1). About the 
Lady A. ſame time, he drew up A brief Relation of Sir Walter Ralegb's troubles, and addreſſed ir 
9 to the Parliament (n). Yet his caſe and petition were laid aſide, for what reaſon is not 

certainly known. In 1656, came out the Obſervations on Sanderſon's Hiſtory of King 


(4) _ James (n), &c. that hiſtorian, ſuppoſing it to be written by Carew Ralegh, publiſhed an 


(i) See Howell's but theſe were little regarded. Mr Ralegh certainly made his court to the Commons of 
letters, No. iv. England, in hopes of getting Sherborne by their means [B]. Hence, the Oxſord Anti- 
— . quarian ſays, he cringed to men in power, and was made Governour of the iſle of Jerſey, 
Mr Ralegh's by the favour of General Monk, in the latter end of January 1659 (). At the Reſto- 
Howell's anſwer ration of King Charles II. his Majeſty would have conferred ſome perſonal honour upon 


letter appears by 
taper means him, but he declined it, in hopes of ſomething better. The King therefore, Knighted 


4 ſeat (p). Mr Ralegh had another ſeat, at Kenton - Park, near Hampton- Court (4). He 


Ibid. Vol. II. wo. died in 1666, and was buried in December that year, in his father's grave, at St Marga 
ali 27 mike ret's Weſtminſter (r). Mr Wood ſays, he had ſeen ſome ſonnets of his compoſition, and 
| certain ingenious diſcourſes, in manuſcript ; and alſo a poem, ſet to muſick by Mr Henry 
Ae Lawes, Sir Henry Wotton gives him the character of A gentleman of dexlerous abili- 
o ties (5). Mr Wood farther informs us, that he was ſurvived by one of his daughters (7). 


Power in general. Yet there is ſo much decency ob- 


[4] Was made one of the Gentlemen of the King's 
ſerved in it, as may ſerve to ſhame the extravagant 


Privy-Chamber.) A. Wood mentions a kind token 


fr) Alben which Mr Ralegh was honoured with, on his leaving licentiouſneſs of others, on that head, in their ad- 
Oxon. where Hampton-Court, and going into the Iſle of Wight, dreſſes to the ſame Parliament. Thus, for ialtance, 
aſt cod. anno 1647 (1). This was no more than a picture of the having repreſented the cruelty of his father's death, 
: (2) See the Lady Stanley, which was Mr Ralegh's own property; he makes the following exclamation. * Here, 7uſtice 


letters, or the therefore the King, among the letters he left on the was indeed blind! blindly executing one and the 


extract of them, table, in one of them, deſired the ſaid picture might © ſame perſon, upon one and the ſame condemnation, 
in Heath's Chro- be returned him (2). for things contradictory. For Sir Walter Rilegh 
[B] He certainly made his court to the Parlia- was condemned for being a friend to the Spaniard ; 

ment, in hopes of recovering Sherborne.) Both the and loſt his life, for being their utter enemy. Thus 

ieces mentioned above, are penned abſolutely in this Kings, when they will, do what they pleaſe; pleaſe not 

foirit. He had ſo much reaſon to deteſt the memory him they ſhould, God; and having made their power 

of King James, that tis no wonder to ſee him, on ſub/ervient to their will, deprive themſelves of that Juſt 
this occaſion, carrying his reſentment againſt Kingly power, whereby othars are ſubſervient to them (3). I 


F 


RAMSAY [Anprxew MicnaatL], frequently ſtiled The Chevalier Ramſay, a 
polite writer, in the XVIIIth century; was deſcended from a younger branch of 'an 
(«) See an ac- ancient family of his name, in Scotland (2): and was born the th of June 1686, at Ayre, 


| — in that kingdom; where he alſo received the firſt part of his education. As ſoon as he 


— fit for the univerſity, he removed to Edinburgh, and diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his 

— parts, and proficiency there, he was ſent for to St Andrew's, in order to attend a ſon of 

the Earl of Weems, in that univerſity. Not content with theſe advantages, of a liberal 

(5) Communi- education at home, he went at length to Leyden in Holland (4) ; , where, falling into 

cated by a chool- the acquaintance of Peter Poiret, the celebrated myſtic Divine [A], he became tinctuted 

fellow of Mc | with 
Ramſay, on | 

[4] Peter Poiret, the myſtic Divine.] As Mr Poiret 

was perhaps the moſt celebrated myſtic Divine among 

2 | ſhare in form- 

ing our author's religious principles ; the reader will 

naturally look for ſome account of him, which is there- 

fore inſerted here, as follows. This enthuſiaſtic French 

refugee was born at Mentz, in 1646, where his father 

x followed the buſineſs of a $word-Cutler : but loſing 


him in 1652, he was put apprentice, very young, to 
an Engraver, who taught him to draw wheretn he 


demoiſelle Bourignon, after ſhe had been dead a long 
time. However he ſagn quitted both the occuparions, 
and applied Himſelf to literature. At the age of thir- 
teen he began to learn Latin at Mentz ; and in 1661, 
went to proſecute the ſame ſtudy at Buxoville, near 

Straſburgh ; 


made one of the Gentlemen of the King's Privy-Chamber (Y) [A] In 1645, he wrote . 


— and about that time, the Earl of Briſtol being fled to France, Mr Ralegh had a fair prof. ch. 


anſwer the ſame year, with ſome ſcandalous and unworthy reflections therein, upon him; * 


his Brief relation his eldeſt ſon, Walter; who died ſoon after, at Weſt- Horſley, in Surrey, bis father's - 


(n) In three 


emoria's u 
that year, 


(Pf This 

ſold after * 
Ralegh's death 
to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, Secre- 
tar y of State to 


King Charles, 


Tin eftire 
bim ei. 


J Word, bi 
ſupra. But W. 
Nicholas, Eq; 
who refided up. a 
the eftat» at 
Wefl- Horſley, 
in 1736, told 
Mr Oldys, that 


() Letters, &c, 
p- 481. edit, 
1672, 8. 


(e) Ubi ſupra, 


(3) Brief Rela- 
tion of Sir Walter 
Ralephi's troubles, 
&c, P. 9, 


ſucceeded ſo well, that he drew the picture of Ma- 


MAionnaire 


edit. Paris 1755, 
vnder our Au: 
thor's article, 
Vol. II. 


(1, Mr Bayie, 
ſpeaking of him 
at thi- tine, 
fays, be was @ 
man of acknows 
jeg ed probi'y 3 
wh, rom 2A 
warm ac te ſiaa, 
became tuch a 
D-votionilt, that, 
in order tu attend 
better to heavenly 
thi Es,. he broke 
of » moſt all 
commerce with 
the Cat [No 


(2) Niceron, 
Memoites des 
Hmmes las 
fre, Tum. iv. 
1:4, & icq» 
Fore * Dito, 
edit. 17490. & 
Diction. Portatif, 
2d, edit. 1755. 


(3) This was 
write ac nkt 
S-chendort, who 
returned a Imart 
anlwcer, 


* Tranſlated 
int» Enelich, 
with the title of 
Divin- Q=ccno- 
my : or, Syſtem 
of the works of 
Cd. in 6 vol. 
Izmo. 1751. 


(z) This is a 
very proper book 
for making hy- 
pocrites, and to 
bepet an in- 
differency with 
regard to outward 
worſhip, 


(;) This lady 
ſeems to have 
firſt infuſed the 
principles of my- 
ftic divinity into 
M. Fenelon, 
Archbiſhop of 
Cambray, for 
which they were 
both afterwards 
condemned as 
Quietiſts, See 
Hittoire de la 

vie de M. Fene- 
lon, by our au- 
thor, Ramſay, 
P. 22, & ſeqq. 
edit, a la Haye, 
W723, 3v0, 
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with thoſe doctrines (c); and reſolved, for further ſatisfaction, to conſult M. Fenelon, the | 
much famed Archbiſhop of Cambray, who had long imbibed ſome of the fundamental prin- ½ which he - 


ciples of that Theology (d). 


Our ſtudent, before he left Scotland, had conceived a diſ- 


guſt to the eſtabliſhed religion of the country in which he was bred. And in that ill 
humour, having caſt his eye upon the other Chriſtian Churches, he could ſee none to his 
liking ; he became diſpleaſed with all, and thence gave into the principles of Deiſm. Du- 
ring his abode in Holland, he grew more confirmed in that-way of thinking, yet without 


coming to any fixed determination. 
bray, in the year 1710 [B). 


In this unſettled ſtate of mind, he arrived at Cam- 
The Archbiſhop received him with all that paternal good- * 


neſs, the fame of which had brought him this viſitor ; with whoſe addreſs and conver- 
Fation he was ſo much pleaſed, that he took him into his family; hears. with patience and 
attention, the hiſtory of his religious principles; entered heartily with him into a diſcuſſion 
of them, which continued in various conferences for the ſpace of ſix months, and, in the 
end, made him as good a Catholic as himſelf (e) [C]; accordingly he retained a warm af- 


S:raſburzh ; where M. de Kirchein Governour of the 
county of Hanau, employed him in teaching French 
to his children. In 1664, he went to Baſil, where 
he learned Greek and Hebrew: Philoſophy and Di- 
vinity : in the former, chiefly following Des Cartes. 
From Baſil, he went to Hanau, in 1667, and the fol- 
lowing year to Heidelberg, where he was ordained a 
miniſter. In 1670, he married, but had no children 
by his wife, who died before him, and left him all 
her eſtate. In 1672, he was eſtabliſhed miniſter of 
the church of Anweil, a town in the duchy of Deux- 
ponts. It was during his reſidence here, that he be- 
gan to read the works of Thomas a Kempis, and other 
'Ayſtics ; theſe inſpired him with an ardent deſire of 
Perfection; with which he became more inflamed, 
by reading the works of Antoinette Bourignon ; for 
whom he conceived, from this time, an etcem which 
he preſerved ever after. The troubles of the war 
ool1ging him, in 1675, to quit Anweil, where he was 
greatly beloved, he went to Holland, and thence to 
tlamburgh, where he had the pleaſure of ſeeing 
Mademo1ic)le Bourignon, as he had long defired. He 
continued in that town about eight years, wholly em- 
ployed in exerciſes of piety (1). In 1688, he re- 
tired to Rheinſberg, a town in Holland, near Leyden, 
where he lived in ſolitude thirty years; that is, till 
his death, which happened May 21, 1719 (2). In 
this laſt ſolitude, he compoſed the greateſt part of his 
books, which turn chiefly upon ſubjects of piety, as 
appears by their titles, viz. Cogitationes rationalei 
de Der, anima, © mals, Sc. Memoire touchant la 
wie, & les ſentimens de Mademoiſelle Antoinette Bou- 
rignon. Monitum necgſſarium ad Ata Eruditorum Lip- 
fie, anni 1686, men/is Januarii de Antonia Bou- 
rignonia, &fc. (1). L'Oeconomie Divine ou Syſteme uni- 
vera If demontre des aeuvres des deſſeins de Dieu en- 
ers les hommes, Fe.*, La paix des bannes ame: dans tous 
le parties du Chriſlianiſme, &fc. (4). L' Ecole du pur amour 
de Dieu ouverte a ſavans, Qc. Les principes ſolides de 
la Religion, & de la Vie Chritienne, c. La Theologie 
Reelle, wulgairement dite, La Theologie Germanigue, &c. 
De Eruditione triplici, ſalida; ſuperficiaria, & falſa, li- 
bri tres. De Eruditione ſolida ſpecialiora tribus tracta - 
tibus. 1. De Elucatione liberorum Chriſtiana. 2. De 
Irenico Uaiverſali. 3. Thealogise Myſlice, ejuſque 
auctorum idea generals, Sc. Fides & Ratio collate 
ac ſus utraque loco reddite adverſus principia Fohannis 
Lockii, Sc. | Idea Theologiz Chriſtiane juxta princi- 
pia Jacobi Bohemi, Philo/ophi Teutonici, brevis Se- 
thodica, &fc. Vera & cognita omnium prima, five de 
natura idearum ex origine ſua repetita, &c. Diſquifi- 
tio Theologico- pbileſaphica, in qua Spinoſi/mys & Saci- 
nianiſmus tuto prevertuntur, &c. La Theologie du 
cœur, ou recueil de quelques traitez, qui contiennent les 
lumicres les plus diwines des ames fimples & puren. Le 
Chretien Reel contenant, 1. La Vie du Marquis de 
Renty, par J. B. de Saint-Jure, Jeſuite. 2. La Vie de la 
Mere Elizabeth de Enfant Jeſus pour ſervir de madele 
a la vie vrayement Chritienne, & Apologie effective, 
aux maximes & woyes ſpirituelles de la Fraye Theologie 
myſtique vainement combattue par les Eſprits du fitcle 
XVII. Le Saint Refugit, ou la wie & la mort tdifiante 
de Wernerus, mort Janne 1699. La Theologie de 
P Amour, ou la wie les ouevres de Sainte Catherine 
de Genes. Traduction de [imitation de Jeſus Chriſt. 
Po/thuma. He alſo procured editions of the works of 
Antoinette Bourignon, Madam Guyon (5), and other 
pieces of myſtic Divinity, which made a great noiſe 
in the world. 
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LB] In thi: flate of mind he came to Cambray in 
1710.] We have an account of this matter from him- 
ſelf, as follows. L'An. 1710, ]'eus 'honneur de voir 
M. de Cambray pour la premiere fois, &. Thus, in 
Engliſh: In 1710, I had the honour of ſeeing M. de 
Cambray for the firſt time. I think myſelf obliged to 
relate the diſcourſes which I had with him upon religion ; 
becauſe they will let us ſee his way of thinking and 
ſhew at the ſame time, that his piety was fo far from 
leading to a refined Deiſm, and an independence upon 
all viſible authority, as his enemies have inſinuated; 
that, on the contrary, it furniſhes the moſt ſolid proofs, 
both of Chriſtianity and of Catholicity. 

* Born, as I was, in a free country, where the hu- 
man mind ſhews itſelf in all it's forms, without reſtraint ; 
I ran through the greateſt part of the religions there 
profeſt, in order to find which was the true one. 
The fanaticiſm, or contradiction, which I obſerved 
in all the different Proteſtant ſyſtems, gave me a 
diſdain for all the Chriſtian ſes. However, as 
my heart was not corrupted by the great paſſions, 
my underſtanding could not reliſh the abſurdities of 
Atheiſm. To believe that nothing is the ſource of 
every thing, which is, that finite is eternal, or an in- 
finite being, only a collection of all finite beings, 
appeared to me extravagancies more inſupportable, 
than the wildeſt doctrines of any ſe& of believers. 
I choſe therefore to take refuge in ſober Deiſm ; which 
confines itſelf to a reverence for the Divinity, and the 
unchangeable ideas of pure virtue, without any con- 
cern about myſteries, prieſts, or outward worſhip. 
I could not, however, throw off my reſpe& for the 
Chriſtian religion ; the morality of which, is ſo truly 
ſublime. My mind was diſtracted and overwhelmed 
with a thouſand doubts and difficulties. To plunge at 
at once into Deiſm, was, I thought, a bold ftep; 
and to take up with any ſet of Chriſtians, ſeemed 
a childiſh weakneſs. Thus I wandered, here 
and there, in the vague principles of Latitudina- 
riniſm and univerſal toleration, without being able 
to find any fixed point to reſt upon. It was in theſe 
diſpoſitions that I came to Cambray (6)'. And 
what was the conſequence, will be ſeen in the next 
remark. 

[C] Made him as god a Catholic as himſelf.] Our 
author having given the ſubſtance of all that was urged 
oa each fide, in theſe conferences, concludes in theſe 
terms: C'eft ainſi que M. de Cambray, me fait /entir 
* qu'on ne peut ftre ſagement Deiſte, ſans devenir Chretien, 
* ni philoſophiquement Chretien ſans devenir Catholique 
(7). Twas thus that the Archbiſhop convinced me, that 
* @ ſober thinking Deiſt muſt of neceſſity become a 
* Chriftian, and that a Chriftian cannot reaſon philoſa- 
* phically without becoming a Catholic. This converſion, 
however, it muſt be obſerved, was not wrought without 
inculcating that favourite tenet of M. Fenelon's, the pure, 
unmixed, and diſtinguiſhed love of as the grand 
fundamental principle of all religion, tenet which 
our author had before imbibed from the wtf and 
converſation of Poiret, though not without fome diſ- 
guſt at the extravagancies to which it was there car- 
ried. But that rubbiſh of the Proteſtant divine, be- 
ing cleared away by the Catholic prelate, the maxim 
appeared in it's full blaze of beauty; irreſiſtibly charm- 
ing. The diſciple was captivated, and embraced it 
with a fery and union, equal to that of his ma- 
ſter. Thus thg buſineſs of his converſion was three 


parts compleated ; all the Archbiſhop's reaſoning, in 
order thereto, being laid upon this foundation. -The 
33 X 


other 


3487 


had publiſhed 

in a book, 
intitled, Les 
maximes des 
Saints, See an 
account of it in 
Hiſtoire de la 
vie de M. Fene- 
lon, Sc., by our] 


(e) Eſpecially in 
that all-healing 
ſovereign prin- 
ciple, of ſub- 
mitring all his 
opinians to the 
decifion of the 
Church, 


(6) Id. p. 110, 
111, 112. 


(7) Thid, p. 145, 
146, 


3488 


(f) L' Advo- 
cat's Diction- 
mite Poriatif 
ubi ſupra, 


(g) Of a perip- 
neumony, or in- 
fla mation of the 
lungs. Vie de 
Fenelon as be- 
fore. 


(5) Yet neither 
of them came to 
the pofſeflian of 
it, being lurvi- 
ved by Lewis 
XIV. who was 
ſuccreded by his 
Great-Grandlon, 
Son to the Duke 
of Burgundy, 
and now Lewis 
XV. 


(i) Dictionnaire 
Por tatif. 


) Communi- 
cated by his 
ſchool-fellow, 
as d fore, 


($) Theſe are 
his words : M. 
L' Arcbeveque 
me regue avec 
cette orte pater- 
nelle, & inſinu- 
ante, qui gage 
4 — — 
Ibid. p. 112. 


(9) Diction. 
Portatif, ubi 
ſupra. And 
eſpecially Vie de 
Fenelon, p. 163 
165. N. B. Tis 
ſaid that Ramſay, 
in leaving Hol- 
land, went firſt 
to thealliedarmy, 
and thence to 
Cambray ; if fo, 
he was probably 
introduced firſt 
to the Arch- 

' biſhop by ſome 
of theſe officers. 
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fect ion and eſteem for his diſciple, ever after (f). That worthy and amiable Prelate died 
in July, 1715(g); and the pupil, out of a grateful reſpe&t to his maſter's memory, 
wrote and publiſhed the Hiſtory of his life. The truth is, the province could not but be 
agreeable to him; fince, in explaining and defending his Preceptor's principles, he ex- 
plained and defended his own. Nor was it his religious ſentiments only, that Mr Ramſay 
drew from this fountain. Whatever he poſſeſſed of the ſublime in Philoſophy, and 
the beautiful in police Literature, was owing to the inſtructions of the ſame great maſter : 
hitherto he had been in the ſtate of a novitiate; the Archbiſhop of Cambray formed 
the man, and accompliſhed the ſcholar. And hence too, the ſubſequent courſe of his 
lite received it's direction, M. Fenelon had been Preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy, 
heir- apparent, afteri'the death of his father, the Dauphin, to the Crown of France (9. 
Mr Ramſay having firſt been Governour to the Duke de Chateau-Thiery, and the Piince 
du Turenne, was made Knight of the order of St Lazarus, and afterwards ſent for to Rome 
by the Chevalier de St George, ſtiled there King of Great-Britain, with the appellation 
ot James III. to take the charge of educating his children. He went accordingly to that 
Court, in 1724, with a view of entring upon the charge; but the intrigues and diſſen- 
ſions Which he found upon his arrival there, gave him ſo much uneaſineſs, that, with the 
Pretender's leave, he preſently returned to Paris (i). And from thence, the enſuing 
year, he croſſed the water to his own ͤ country; where he was kindly received by the late 
Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, in whoſe family he reſided about nine or ten 
years (#), With this noble and generous patron, he enjoyed all that tranquil leiſure, 
which is the ſole happineſs of a ſtudious life; and he employed it in writing ſcveral inge- 
nious pieces, that were well received by the public [D. In the mean time he received an 
unconteſted teſtimony of his merit, in an honourable degree of Doctor of Law, which was 
conferred upon him by the univerſity of Oxford, in April 1730 (). After his return to 
France he reſided ſometimes at Pontoiſe, a ſeat of the Prince de Turenne, Duke de Bouillon, 


with whom he continued in the po 7 Intendant, *ill his death; which happened on the 
ſixth of May, 1743, at St Germain-en-Laiz, where his corps was interred in the pariſh 


(1) To this our. 
poſe he was . 
mitted of St 
yew fry 

pri 10, 1 
See the 2 
book of that 
Houſe, The 
worthy Princi 
of which, De 
King, preſented 
in to his de. 
tree. Com mo- 
nicated by the 
doctor. 


church; but his heart was depoſited in the nunnery of St Sacrament at Paris (m). A little (=) Diaion, 
before his death, he wrote two letters in defence of Mr Pope's religious principles [EI. And Frau. 


after 


other part had been effected, at his firſt introduction Cyrus: this piece hath gone through ſeveral editions 
to his Grace; who received him with that paternal in both languages. 6. L Hiftoire de M. de Turenne, in 
goodneſs, as, he himſelf ſuggeſls, immediately won his French and Engliſh. 7. Several ſmall pieces of Poetry, 
heart (3). The truth is, ſuch an extraordinary kind in Engliſh. 8. Two Letters in French to M. Racine 
reception, of an abſolute ſtranger, will ſeem, no doubt, the ſon, upon the true ſentiments of Mr Pope, in his 
a little unaccountable, to ſuch as are unacquainted with Eſſay on Man; printed after the deceaſe of our author 
M. Fenelon's character, and would be enough to diſ- in Les Oeuvres de M. Racine le fils, tom. ii. edit. 1747, 
credit the whole ſtory with them. But all doubts muſt and tom. iii. edit. 1753 ; and inſerted in the next 
vaniſh, and the ſtory remain inſtated in it's full credit, remark, being mentioned above, as are alſo the two 
as ſoon as that comes to be known. To relate all the poſthumous pieces of his, in Engliſh, printed at Glaſ- 
various inſtances, of the goodneſs, ſweetneſs, and be- gow. One intitled, A Plan of Education, by the author 
nevolence of this worthy Archbiſhop, would be to of the Travels of Cyrus. The other, Philoſophical 
write the hiſtory of his life; as is evident ſrom our au- Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, explained 
thor's attempt upon that ſubjeA, to which we refer. and unfolded in a geometrical order. In two volumce, 
It is ſufficient to mention here, thoſe particular, and 4to. 

extraordinary atteſtations, that were given of it, at the [E] He rote two letters in defence of Mr Pope, againſt 
very time of Mr Ramſay's introduction to him, by that charge] As theſe letters have never been priated 
the army of the allies, then victorious in the Cam- in England, and are not common to be met with, we 
breſis itſelf. Under theſe circumſtances, the Duke of ſhall inſert them here. The firſt is in theſe terms. 
Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and afterwards the Duke : 

of Ormond, in reſpe& to that goodneſs, prevented * Quoique charme que je ſois, Monſieur, de votre 
him with all manner of civilities. They ſent him de- * ouvrage (10), que je viens de lire; il ne convient pas a 
tachments to guard his meadows, paſtures, and corn * un etranger d'en faire eloge, & vous feriez peu de 
lands, They tranſported the grain, and eſcorted it them- * cas de Vencens, que vous prodigueroit un inconnu. 
ſelves, to Cambray, to ſecure it from their own fo- Le principal deſſein de cette lettre eſt de rendre 
ragers. And when they were informed that he was * juſtice a mon ami, & à mon compatriote M. Pope. 
abont to viſit his dioceſe, they ſent him word, that he Il eſt tres bon Catholique ; & a toũjours conſerve la 
had no occaſion for a French convoy, for they would * religion de ſes ancetres dans un pays, oft il auroit pt 
themſelves eſcort him: Even the Huſſars of the Im- Wouver des tentations pour l'abandonner. La purete 
perial troops did not fail to do him that ſervice. Such de ſes mceurs, la nobleſſe de ſes ſentimens, & fon 
= 
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a commanding power has true virtue over all hearts! * attachement à tous les grand principes du Chriſtia- 
And on bis fide, during the laſt years of the war, 


niſme le rendent auſſi reſpectable, que la ſuperiorite 
he kept an open table for all the officers, as well * de ſes lumieres, la beauté de ſon genie, & univerſalité 


Foreigners as French : who reſorted to Cambray, for * de ſes talens le rendent admirables. | ; 
the fake of his charming converſation (9). © Il a été accuſe en France de vouloir etablir la 
[DP] He wrote ſeveral pieces.) It will not be amiſs * fatalite monſtreuſe de Spinoſa, & de nier la degrada- 
to fill up this remark, with a complete liſt of his wri- tion de la nature humaine. Je le crojs exempt de 
tings, d follows. 1. Di/cours fur le Peine Epique ; A Tune & de Vautre de ces funeſtes erreurs, qui ren- 
Diicourfe upon the Epique Poem, prefixed to the latter * verſent toute morale, & toute religion, ſoit naturelle 
editions of M. Fenelon's Telemachus. 2. La wie de * ſoit revelee. Voici comme Jj'entens les principes de 
M. Frangois de Salignac de la Motte Fenelon, Arche- * ſon eſſai fur Thomme ; & je penſe, qu'il ne me 
wveque Duc de Cambray: And in Engliſh; intituled, The * defavouera pas. : : 
Life of M. Fenelon, Archbiſhop of Cambray. 3. Il eſt bien eloigne de croire que Fetat actuel de 
Eſſai fur le Gouvernment Civil : An Eſſay u * Phomme ſoit ſon état primitif, & conforme a Vordre: 
Civil Government. 4. Le Pfjchometre, ou Reflexions * ſon deſſein eſt demontrer, que depuis la nature de- 
ſur les differens characteres de l'eſprit par un grad ee tout eſt proportionne avec poids, meſure, & 
Milord Anglois : this is, Remarks upon Lord Shafteſ- * . a l'etat d'un Etre dechu 3 qui ſouffie, qui 
bury's CharaQteriſtics. 5, Les Voyages de Cyrus, in mérite de Fouffrir, & qui ne peut ectre retablir que 
French; and in Engliſb, intitled, The Travels of par les ſouffrances, Que les maux „ 
| * deltines 


(10) This ws 
poem upon Re- 
ligion in French. 
It is publiſhed in 
O:uvra-es de M. 
Racine le fils, 
Vol. III. 2d. 
edit. 1753. 
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after his death, beſides a ſmall piece, 


in 8 vo. intitled, A Play 


* * 
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of Education, there was 


printed 
at Glaſyow, a capital work, intituled, Philoſophical Principles of Natural and Revealed 


Religion, explained and unfolded in a geometrical order, 1749, in two vol. 4to, The re- 


deſtinès à g1erir le mal moral. & les paſſions & 
les crimes des hommes les plus mechans ſont bornes, 
dirig''s & regles de fagon par une ſageſſe ſouveraine ; 
qu'elle tire l'ordre de la confuſion, la lumiere des te- 
nebre*, & des biens innombrables des maux paſlage- 
res de cette vie. Que cette providence conduit tout 
a ſes fins, ſans jamais bleſſer la liberte des Etres in- 
telligens, & ſans produire ni aprouver les effets de 
leur malice deliberee ; & que tout eſt regle dans 
l'ordre phyſique, tandis que tout eſt libre dans l'or- 
dre moral: que ces deux ordres ſont gnchaines ſans 
fataliie, & ſans cette neceſſite, qui nous rend vertueux 
ſans merite, & vicieux fans crime : que nous ne voy- 
ons preſentement qu'une roue detachee de la vaſte 
machine, qu'un nœud tres petit de la grand chaine, 
& qu'une foible partie du plan immenſe, qui ſera 
devoile quelque jour. Alors Dieu juſtifiera pleinement 
toutes les demarches incomprehenſibles de fa ſageſſe 
& de ſa bonté, & s'abſoudra, comme dit Milton, du 
jugement temeraire des mortels. 

Vous avez dont une preuve eclatante de la juſteſſe 
de vorre eſprit, en avertiiLint le lecteur (11) que vous 
n'attaguez pas les veritables ſentimens de M Pope, 
mais les fauiſes conſequences qu'on a tiree en ce pays 
de' ſon oavrage, en confondant l'ordre paſſager de la 
nature degradee a ec Pordre eternel, immuable, & 
neceure, a quel l'ho nme | deſtinè. 

* Je connois les coupabvles autzurs de ces calomnies 
re panduꝭs contre M Pope, ſpinofilles & incredules 
eu emèꝭ mes, ils ont cru qu'il leur reſſembloit; per- 
ſaades qu'on ne peut avoir de l'eſprit, ſans peaſer 
comme cux. 

© Notre Homere Anglois bien eloigué de l'erreur Pe- 
lagienne, dont tHomere & Platon auroicat euxmèmes 
r04gi, eſt perſuade, que non ſeulement l' homme ett 
dechu & depouille, mais mortellement oleſſer ; non 
ſeulement bleifer, mais encore mort; nod ſeulemeat 
mort, mais encore enſcveli dans pechè. Delorteq ie 
ſans une force ſurnaturelle, ſans la Pyray; 0:12 
reconnus des Payens meine, il ne peut rien produire 
de lui mEme, qui ſoit conforme a l'ordie sternel, 
a Pamour ſouveraine beau pour lui meme; & de tous 
les Eres ſabalternes pour lui. Je me flitte, qu'il juſti- 

era un jour fes vrais ſentimens, et qu'il imitera vo- 
tre exeinple en nous donnant un poeme ſur la reli- 
gion, fort ſuperieur du Paradis Perdu ; dont les ima- 
ges ſonvent rampantes, font peu dignes de la majeſté 
da jet, don: la plan philoſophique n'egale pas le 
genie lublime de poste, ni Pordonrance ſymmetri- 
gue Feiprit errateur de Muron. 

* Milton ecrivoit fon poeme pour confondre l'in- 
credulite de fon ficcle ; mais, Calvaniſte outre, il de- 
grada ſon ouvrage par les injures pueriles & inſenſecs, 

1i] vomit contre Vegliſe Romaine, auſſi bien que 

par le plan borne & reuégi, qu'il nous donne de la 
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CICatures. : 

* AM. Le Chevalier Newton, grand Geometre & nul- 
lement Metaphyficien, ecoit perſuadé de la verite de 
la religion, mais il voulut raſiner ſur les erreurs an- 
ciennes orientales, & renouelle PArianiſme par 
I'Organe de fon fameux diſciple & iaterpre:e M. 
Clarke; qui m'avoua quelque avant que de mourir, 
.apre; pluſieurs conferences que Javois eues avec lui, 
combien il ſe repentit, d'avoir fait imprimer fan 
ouvrage. Je fus temoins, il y-a douze ans a Londres, 
des derniers ſentimens de ce modeſte & vertueux 
docteur. | 

* M. Locke, genie ſuperficiel, qui a eEcrit les Elemens 
de la Philoſophie, plutct que ſes principes aprofon- 
dis, etoir je crois un Socinien decide. Quand Iau- 
torite ne guide plus un Philoſophe, & que les deci- 
ſions de Vegliſe ne lui fervent pas de bouſſole, il 
gare to. jours. 

* Je m' ois encore de ma tendre jeuneſſe dans une 
incredulite ſeduiſante; mais egalement eloignee, des 
horreurs de Spinoſiſme impie, & des exces du Deiſme, 
qui ne cherche qu'a fecouer le joug de la revelation 
que pour contenter les paſſions. Je fliz ramene par 
le grand & ſublime Fenelon Archeveque de Cam- 
bray ; qui me fit comprendre non ſeulement la beaute 
de la morale chrẽtienne, mais qui me demontra, que 


providence & de l'amour univerſel de Dieu pour ſes 


fined 


* quoique nos myſteres ſoient incomprehenſibles, ils 
« pourtant ne ſont pas impoſlibles : qu'ils ont une cote 
* obſcur qui humilie eſprit humain, & une cote lumi- 
* neux qui l'eclaire & le conſole. Enſorte que je puis 
dire avec feu notre ami M. Rouſſeau. 


Tel aujourdhui degagee de fa chaine, 
Ni'ecoute plus que la voix Souveraine 
. Qui commencant ſa carriere, 
Ferme long tems les yeux a la lumicre, 


« Je ſuis Monſieur, 


avec, &c. 


Le Chevalier de RAMSAY.) 


A Pontoiſe le 28 
Avril 1742. 


M. Racine was ſo much pleaſed with this account 
of Pope's religion, and the manner of explaining his 
Eſſay on Man, that he begged leave to print the letter, 
in the following Addreſs to our Chevalier. 


Il eft vray Monſieur, Que je n'ai pas Vhonneur 
* d'etre connu de vous; mais fi votre nom & vos 
* ouvrages m'etotent inconnus, je ſerois Etranger 
dans la republique des lettres. La maniere dont 
* vous expliquez le ſyſteme de M. Pope, eſt fi 
lumineuſe & fi conforme à la religion, que je 
vous demande la permiſſion de rendre votre lettre 
publique. Elle ſervira, en attendant que M. Pope 
* explique lui meme, & parle auſſi clairement que 
vous le fait parler, a eclairer ceux, qui le font 
penſer bien differemment. 

* Ce que vous m'ecrivez ſur Milton, Newton, 
Clarke, & Locke, fait voir que l'amour de la verité 
* el plus fort fur vous, que l'amour pour vos compa- 
* triotes ; puiſque vous ne diſſimulez pas leurs erreurs. 

lll faut avouer que les Geometres eux mèmes, mal - 
« gre cette ſcience, qui doit rendre l'eſprit ſi juſte, 
* s'Egarent ſouvent dans les veritez les plus importan- 
tes; lorſqu'ils ne veulent ſaivre que leurs lumieres ; 
« parce qu'en pareille matiere la grand juſteſſe d'eſprit 
* eſt la ſoumettre a Vautorite, 


« Te ſuis, &c. 
Soiſſons, le 16 
May 1742. 


The expected letter from Pope for Racine (i z), coming, 
together with a copy of his Eſſay on Man with 
arburton's notes, to the hands of our Chevalier, he 


preſently ſent the packet to Racine, with the follow- 
ing letter, | 
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(ta) See the 
letter ia Mr 
Pope's article, 
remark [M4 I. 


s Je ſuis bien content, Monſieur, & bien perſuade que 


vous ſerez auſh content que moi, en recev.nt la lettre 
* que M. Pope, m'addreſſer pour vous Etre remiſe. 

Elle vods fera connoitre, que je ne m'etois pas 
* engage temerairement, lorſque dans la premiere 
lettre, que j'eus I'honneur de vous ecrire, j'ai ſou- 
tenu hardiment la purete des ſentimens de mon il- 
* luſtre compatriote. Mais ce n'etait pas aſſez, qu'il 
fut juſtifie par moi : on eut peut croire que I'amitie 
* ſeul m'avoit fait parler. Le voici, qui juſtifie lui 
* meme. La lettre, en vous prouvant ſon zele pour la 
religion, & ſa ſoumiſſon a Vautorite de egliſe, fer- 
© mera la bouche a ſes accuſateurs. Il y joint un livre 
* fait pour ſa defenſe par un celebre Docteur de l'e- 
* gliſe Angloiſe nommé Warburton. En diſtribuant 
© lui mEme cet ouvrage a ſes amis, il Padopte, il Va- 
prouve, & le rend precieux. 

Vous ſoupgons contre lui etoient pardonnables ; 
vous avez ete Ebranle par les faux rapports de ſes en- 
* nemis. II en a de pluſieurs eſpeces. Son rare ta- 
© lent lui fait des envieux, Urit enim fulgore ſuo, &c. 
Ses liaiſons intimes qu'il a eu avec pluſieurs grand 
ſeigneurs oppoſces, ou accredites à la cour, lui en ont 
fait d'autres. De reſte on a des preuves certaines 


de 
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{*) Viz. by 
M. Ladvocat in 


Diction. Portatif, that has been 


as before, 


— 


F 
nd Lt. Bas. 


—_ — 
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fined perplexity of this laborious 


de fa probite & de ſa vertu incorruptible. Jai oui 
dite, qu'il a ete ſucceſſivement, & quelquefois en 
meme tems, ami & confident intime de pluſieurs mi- 
* niſtres. Il auroit pd faire une fortune immenſe en 
« profitant de la diſgrace des uns pour faire ſa cour aux 


autres: mais ſon cœur eſt incapable des ces baſ- 


(a) Wood, Ath. 
edit, 1721, 
Vol. I. col. 244. 


) See below his 
age, at the time 
of his death. 


(4) Idem Faſti, 
col. 71. 


ſeſſes. 

On m'aſſure auſſi, qu'une Princeſſe, admiratrice de 
© ſes ouvrages, voulut, dans le tems qu'elle gouvernoit 
* PAngleterre, engager ce poete, non pas 4 abandon- 
ner la religion de ſes peres, mais a diflimuler ; elle 
* vouloit lui procurer les places conſiderables, en lui 
« promettant, qu'il ſeroit diſpenſe des ſermens accou- 


given him of a Pyrthoniſt (#). '- 


* * "I 7 v 
—_— 3 : N + . N . . 
k o * — 
l - * 1 — 


, gives ſome countenance to the character 


% 
© vÞ 


* tumes. Il refuſa ces propoſitions avec une fermets 
* inebranlable. Un pareil ſacrifice n'eſt pas celui d'un 
* incredule, ni d'un deiſte. 

Ne croyez pas, que les ſentimens d'une amitié 
reciproque m'engagent 4 parler ainſi en faveur de M. 
* Pope. Ni que Jaye envie de lui offrir un encens 


* adulateur ; je ne ſonge qu'a rendre un hommage à la 
« juſtice & a la verite. * : | 


© Je ſuis, &c.“ 
Le 10 Sept. 


* 


RANDOLPH, or RANDO LFE, [Sir Taou as], an eminent and able Stateſ- 
man, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, was the ſon of Avery Randolph [A] of Badleſmere 
in Kent, and born in that county (a) in the year 1323 (0). The famous G. Buchanan 


was his School maſter [B]. 


But he had his Univerſity- education in the new. founded 


college of Chriſt's- church in Oxford (c): where he took the degree of Bachelor of Law 
in 1547 (d); about which time he was made a public Notary. On the twentieth of 
November 1549, he became Principal of Broad-gate-hall (e), in his univerſity, and 
(c) Wood, ibis, continued fo 'till the year 1553 (f): when he was baniſhed into France on account of 
his religion, and becauſe he would not comply with Queen Mary's meaſures (g). But () The 119... 
in Queen Elizabeth's reign he was very much favoured and diſtinguiſhed ; being em- *i 


ployed in no leſs than eighteen embaſſies. 


For, he was ſent thrice to the aſſociated 


{*) Now c. Lords in Scotland, when they were raiſing commotions in that kingdom; thrice to 
Mary Queen of Scots, after her return from France; ſcven times to her fon and 
ſucceſſor King James VI: thrice to Ivan Baſilowitz Emperor of Ruſſia; once to 


vertcd into Pen- 
broke- college. 


(f) Wood, 
Ath. & Hiſt. & 
Antiq. Univ. 
Oron. I. il, mo 


of Sir James 
Melvi , edit. fol. 
1683. p. 107. 


(6) Camdeni 
Annales Eliza- 
bethz, ad an. 


1590. 


(1) Vide Cam- 
deni Annales, ad 
an. 1563, & 
1567, ex edit. 
Elzev.1625, 8 vo. 
b. 75, 128, 571. 


(2) State-Wor- 
thier, edit. 1679, 
870. P · 567. 


(3) See Rapln's 
Hiſtory, at the 
end of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, 


Charles IX, and again, to Henry III, kings of France (5 [C]. 


All which is a 


plain argument of his having been a man of great abilities; for ſuch only, in general, 


were employed by that wiſe Princeſs. 


The firſt time he was ſent into Scotland, was 


in the year 1561 (i), on purpoſe to cultivate a mutual friendſhip between the two nations; 
e) Memoirs and to adviſe the nobility to hinder the young Queen, who had newly loſt her huſband 
Francis II. king of France, from marrying again with a foreigner (&#). In ſome after-nego- 
tiations, he propofed to her Robert Dudley, Earl of Leiceſter, for a huſband : but ſhe 


thought fit to chuſe for herſelf (). 


He uſed, in his tranſactions with Scotland, a great 


deal of Addreſs, or Craft [ D], as one expreſſes it: who adds, That he * knew him to be 
© a double. dealer, and a ſower of diſcord ;* and that, in his letters to ſome of the Court of the Reforma- 
* of England, he gloried, that he had kindled a fire in Scotland, which could not be 


[4] Was the ſon of Avery Randolph.) Beſides 
Sir Thomas, who is the ſubject of this article, Avery 
Randolph had another fon, named Edward; who 
was a brave officer ; employed in 1563 in the defence 
of Havre, in France; and afterwards in Ireland, 
where he was ſlain in 1567. Mr Camden gives this 
great character of him. Vir ſane noflra memoria 
eximius, nec fuit alius qui majorem authoritatem cum 
majore charitate apud milites conciliavit. i.e. * Never 
* did man deſerve a fairer and more honorable re- 
* membrance, for the authority he maintained, and 
the love and reſpect he deſervedly ſhared, amongſt 
the ſoldiers (i). 

[B] The famous G. Buchanan was his Schoolmaſter, 
c.] So I underſtand theſe words of Ruddiman, 
in his notes on Buchanan's life. Thomæ Randolphi 
Angli, qui a Buchanano humanioribus literis eruditus, 
eum impenie totã deinceps witd colebat. 

[C] Once to Charles IX, and again to Henry III, 
tings of France.) D. Lloyd ſays, that he was ſent 


to Charles the ninth, king of France, to diſcover his 


* defigne upon Scotland; and to Henry the third, 
to open a conſpiracy of his ſubje&s againſt him (2) 

[D] A great deal of Addreſs, or Craft, &c.) The 
ſtanding Maxim of Queen Elizabeth, and her Miniſtry, 
was, to foment, and keep up, Diſſenſions among 
neighbouring Princes, whom ſhe had reaſon to be 
jealous of, in order to prevent their giving ber any 
trouble at home (3). This was practiſed by Mr 
Randolph in Scotland, who took advantage of the 
two furious factions raiſed there; one for the Queen 
of Scots, and the other againſt her. * Mr Randolph 
* knew the animoſities which were among the Nobility, 
* and the nature of every one in particular, by his 
frequent coming and his long reſidence in Scotland. 


eaſily 


And among the Ladies he had a Mother, and a 
Miſtreſs, to whom he cauſed his Queen [Queen 
Elizabeth] frequently to ſend commendations, and 
tokens. e alſo uſed his craft with the Miniſters, 
offering gold to ſuch of them as he thought could be 
prevailed with to accept of his offer, but ſuch as 
were honeſt refuſed his gifts. He gave largely to 
all ſuch, as he knew were able to ſerve him in his 
defign of kindling this fire, and his endeavours were 
ſo ſucceſsful, that the two parties were not only 
ſtirred up to fight, and ſhed one anothers blood, but 
would revile each other with i jurious and blai- 
phemous words, and at _ fell to the down- 
caſting of each others houſes, to which England 
gave no ſmall aſſiſtance, having ſent in a number of 
men of war to throw down Hamiltoun. This was 
occaſioned by ſome probability that appeared of a 
reconciliation of the two FaQizas, by the endea- 
vours of ſome of the moſt prudent Miniſters, who 
did all they could to prevent the enſuing troubles. 
And they foreſaw that this prejudice was Gone to 
the Hamiltouns, to inrage them, ſo as there might 
* be no hope of agreement when they ſhould ſee them- 
* ſelves ſo far injured Now as Nero ſtood upon a 
high part of Rome to ſee the town burning, which 
© he had cauſed to be ſet on fire, ſo Mr Ka udp 
delighted to ſee ſuch a fire by his craft kindled in 
Scotland, which was in all probability like to burn 
it up.*”——Such is the account given by Sir James 
Melvil (4) : who adds, that of all this Secretary Cecil 
was the directer, and Mr Randolph the executer. 
We learn from the induſtrious Mr Strype (5), that 
Mr Randolph was Embaſſador in Scotland in the 


years 1563, 1564, 1571, 1580, 1581, 1583, 1585, 
1586. 1 
[EJ Whereby 


tions given him 
by the Priey- 
Council and 
Secretaries of 
State, are 3 
Ant. Wood's 
MSS. Catal, 
MSS. Anzliz & 
Hib., p. 393. 
col, 2. No. 25. 


(Y Camdeni 
Annales, ad ann. 
1561. 


(1) — ad 
an. 1563, 156 
and Melos P 
Memoires, p, 
40. See allo 
Strype's Anna's 


ton, Vol. I, 
ed. 1725, p. 
442, &c. 


(4) Memcires, 
&c. Pp» 109. 


5) Annals of 


the Reformation, 

Vol I. P- 442, 
&c. 455, Vol. II. 
1 70, &c. 620, 


P 
Kc. Vol. III. 


p. 3. 162, 304. 


399. 


(#) Melvil, p. 
10 · 


See en de 
pt of it, were» 
0 by bien. If, 
jo Hokloyt's 
Voyages, Ke. 
vol. I. p. 376. 


%% Hakloyt, * 


jbed. p- 378, 
& Camdeni An- 
pales, ſub ann. 


1569 · 


„ S'rype's An 
nals, Vol. I. 


p 78. 


Annal. ad ann. 


1590+ 


(5) H-kluyt, as 
above, P- 378, 
379» 


(7) Ibid. p. 382. 


(3) P. 134, &c. 


4%) Vol. I. edit. 
1721, col. 275. 


(io) Hakluyt, 
Vol. 1. p 382, 
ay 


- © veyance of the French Ambaſſador's Legters in be 


R A N D 


O L. P FH. 


« ealily extinguiſhed (). One of his embaſſies to Ruſſia, was in the year 1568, for 
which he embarked the 22d of June, at Harwich (n). He concluded June 20. 1569, 
a very advantagious Treaty with the Emperor Ivan Baſilowitz, whereby he obtained 


conſiderable Privileges for the Engliſh merchants trading to thoſe parts (o) [E]. 


In 


1571, during one of his Embaſſics in Scotland, he ſhewed an uncommon ſpirit, by 
ſending a challenge to Virac the French Embaſſador in that kingdom [F], who had 


invented falſe reports againſt 


Queen Elizabeth, and himſelf (p). 
Mr Randolph's long and zealous ſervices for his 


* conſiderable Rewards: But the 


Such were ſome of 
Queen and Country. They deſerved 


Queen, who was never prodigal of her Favours, rewarded 


him only with the honor of Knighthood, with the office of Chamberlain of the Exchequer, 
the Maſterſhip of the Poſts [G], and a few ſmall eſtates : Which the modeſt man 
was contented with, though he had great many Children () [H]. He dyed, at his 


houſe on St Peter's-hill, near Thames ſtreet, London, the 8th of 


6 


June 1590, aged 


7. and was buried the 6th of July following in the church of St Peter's Paul's-wharf (r). 


From one of his letters, preſerved by Mr Camden (5), he appears to have had a religious 


frame of mind [I]. 


His Letters and Diſpatches muſt have been very numerous (1); 


however, very few of them have been as yet communicated to the world [X]. 


[E] Whereby ke obtained conſiderable Privileges for 
the Enpliſh merchants traring to thoſe parts.) In this 
Treaty, the Emperor * gave them free leave to come 
to traffick in his kingdom to Colmogro, and to the 
* country of Dwina, and to his great city of Moſco- 
* via, and to all the cities in his dominions, and 
* through his country to Boghar, to Perſia, Caſbin, 
* and Chardav, and to all other countreys. And 


whereſoever they came, there to be and abide freely, 

and to barter and bargain freely all wares of ſale, 

without Cuſtome of all people, and Merchants ſtran 

gers whatſoever * The then Governors, Conſuls, 
Aſſiſtants, and Fellowſhip of the Engliſh Ruſha Com- 
pany, named in this Treaty, were, Sir William Ger- 
rard, Kt. Rowland Haiward, Alderman, Jo'n | ham- 
worth, Eſq; John Rivers, A/derman, Henry Beecher, 
Alderman, Canſuls : Sir William Cneſter Kt Eaward 
Jackman, Alderman, Lionel Ducket, Aiderman, Ed- 
ward Gilbert, Laurence Huſe, Francis Walſingham, 
Clement Throgmorton, Joun Quarles, Nicolas Wneel- 
er, Thomas Binifter, Joan Harriion, Fraucis Burn 
ham, Antony Gamage, John Somers, Richard Wilk 
inſon, John Sparke, Richard Barne, Robert Wool- 
man, 1 homas Browne, Taomas Smith, Thomas Al- 
len, Thomas More, Willi um Bully, Richard Yong, 
Thomas Atkinſon, Afiftants : Jo:n Merſh, Eſq; 
Geoffrey Ducket, Francis Robinſon, Matthew Field, 
&c. (6). Mr Randolph obtained alſo other ſpe- 
cial Grants, by the Emperor's private Letters, for ſe- 
veral Engliſh merchants. And, among the relt, © His 
* Mijeſty promiſed his favor to Engliſh artificer:, and 


that livings, or maintenance, ſhould be appointed 
tem as they could beſt deſerve. He gave a letter 
to the merchants that went into Perſia, to paſs freely 
* without hindrance in his dominions, as alſo letters 
of favour tothe great S1augh of Perſia. He granted 
* to the company, that at what time ſoever they ſent 
* to the diſcovery of Cataya, they ſhould be licenſed 
* to repair unto his countrey, and have ſuch conducts 
* and guides, mariners, veſſels, men and victuals as 
they thould ſtand in need of (7).' —— JJ< — Mr Ran- 
dolph's Secretary, was Mr George Turberville ; a fa- 
mous poet for thoſe times; who deſcribed the perſons, 
manners, cuſtoms, &c. of the Moſcovites, in ſome 
poetical Epiſtles to his friends, which are inſerted in 
Hakluyt's Colledion of Voyages (8). The curious 
Reader may ſee an Account of him in Wood's Athene 
(9). — Whill Mr Randolph was Embaſſador in Ruſſia, 
he granted a commiſſion to James Baſſendine, James 
Woodcocke, and Richard Browne, for ſearching of 
the ſea, and border of the coaſt, from the river Pe- 
chora eaſtward (10). | 

[F] By ſending a challenge te Virac the French En- 
baſſador in that kingdom.) Phe challenge was ia theſe 
words. Monſieur Virac, I have ſeen, as I am in- 
formed, ſome Writings of Yours, W cipher, con- 
* taining theſe words —— Which toache great'y 
* in honour, and, I doubt, the Queen my miltreſs ; 
* as to have trafficked with Mr Ar. D. for the con- 


land to you. Wherefore this I write and ſignify 

* unto you by theſe preſents, that if you have written 

6 abovementioned, you have not done the 

part of an honeſt man: and that in ſo writing, you 

have lyed falſly in your throat. I wil main- 

* tain with my body againſt him, you, or any man 
VOL. V. No, CCXCIL, 


bis lyfe, and 


* living, of my quality, or under the ſame, my charge 
* at this time ſet apart. For that I never had any ſuch 
* talk with him, or he with me. Anſwer hereunto, 
* if you think good (11).” 

[CG] With the office of Chamberlain of the Exchequer, 
the Maſterſhip of the Poſts, &c.] Mr Camden calls the 
office of Chamberlain of the Exchequer, * a place 
formerly of great honor ;'—quod olim dignitatis ple- 
num (12): Which implies, that it was not reckoned fo 
in his time. And D. Lloyd ſays, that of theſe two 
places, * the firſt was but a name, and the ſecond then 
but a noiſe (13).” By an Abfra? of King James 
the Firſt's Revenue, printed at the end of Truth brought 
to light by time, written by Pull Greville Lord Brook 
(14), it appears, that the Chamberlain of the Exche- 
quer had then for his Fee, only 521. 3s. 4d. and the 
Maſter of the Poſts, [anſwerable to the preſent office 
of Poſt- Miſter general] 661. 138. 4d. 

[H] Though he had great many Children.) Nec ille, 
etfi plures habuerit liberos, ex continenti cupiditatis mo- 
d'ratione plura concupivit ; is Mr Camden's account. 
D Lloyd aſſerts, * he had as many children at home 
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(r) Wocd Ath. 
as above. 


(*) Ubi ſupra, 
ad ann. 159% 


(t) Several of 
them are in the 
Cattonian Libra® 
ry, Caligula, B. 
9, 10. and the 
Inftruftions 
given to him, 
when he was 
ſent in Special 
Ambaſſage to 
the French King 
2 Apr. 1576. 
are among Biſhep 
More's books in 
Cambridge pub- 


(11) S:rype, ubi 
ſupra, 


(12) Annal, ad 
ann. 1590. 


(12) State- Wor- 
thies, as above, 
p. 567. 


(14) Printed at 
London, 1651, 
4to. and in pages 
of the ſaid Ab- 
ſtrat, 43, 61. 


* as he had performed embaſfies abroad (15): And if (15) Ubi ſupra. 


ſo. then he mult have had eighteen.—He was married 
twice (16). One of his wives was filter to Sir Francis 
Walſingh:m (17). 

[1] From cne of his Letters — he appears to have 
had a religious frame of mind.] It is written to his 
brother-in-law Sir Francis Walfingham ; and therein 
he puts him in mind, * How worthy, yea how ne- 
ceſſary a thing it was, that they ſhould at length bid 
* farewell to the Tricks, he of a Secretary, and him- 
* ſelf of an Embaſſador ; and both of them ſet their 
* minds upon their heavenly country, and reconcile 
* themſelves to the divine mercy by a timely Repen- 
6 tance (187%. 

[K] However, wery few of them have been as yet 
communicated to the world.) 1wo of his Letters were 
publiſhed by James Oliphant, among G. Buchanan's 
Letters, 1711, 8vo. and have been inſerted fince in 
the Edinburgh and Leiden Editions of that fine wri- 
ter's works. I. One is to Buchanan himſelf ; and the 
other to Mr Peter Yonge, Schoole-maſter to King 
James VI. This latter being the moſt interefting, we 
ſhall preſent the reader with it. 

* After my verie hartie Commendacions. Beinge 
lately mouid with the remembrance of my Maiſter, 
* Mr G. Buchanan, by the fight of a Booke of his, 
De Jure Regni apud Scotos, and callinge to mynde 
the notable Aces of his Lyfe, his Studie, his Tra- 
* vayle, his Danger, his Wiſdome, his Learninge, 
and to be ſhort, as muche as could be wiſhed in a 
Man; I thought the Kinge your Maiſter more hap- 
pie that had Buchanan to his Maiſter, then Alexan- 
der the Great, that had Ariſtotell his inſtructor. I 
* thought you very lukye that had his daily Company, 
joynid in office of lyke Seruice, and thanckid God 
not a litle for my ſelf, that euer I was acquaintid 
© with him. For one that hath ſo great Acquaintance 
© as he hath with many learnid, and compaignons of 
hath ſo wel deſeruid of the warlde, 
* I maruaille that no man hath written of it: beinge a 
* thinge ſo common unto all famous es, and 
* moſt peculiar to the beſt learnid. Heerin I might 
+ chigic blame you, my good freind Maiſter Yonge, 
* ſo neere unto him, ſo deere unto him, that nathinge 

38 * * can 


(16) Wood, Att, 
ut ſupra, 


(17) Vide Bu- 
chanani Carmi- 
na, inter Miſcel- 
lan. No. 27. 


(18) Camdeni 
Ann. ut ſupra. 
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(19) Val. II. 

p. 78, »9. 624 
and Appencix to 
book 2 No. 26. 
Vol. III. p. 390. 


(a) Wood, Ath. 
Vol, | edits 
1721, col. 444 


lem, Faſti, 
Vol. I. col. 253. 


(1) Edit. Lond, 
1687, vo. p. 
142. 


(2) Lond. 1699, 
p. 115. 


(3) Lond. 1752, 
vo. p. 44+ 


(4) Athenæ, ut 
ſupra, 


* (5) Verſes to the 


pious Memory of 
our Author, pre- 


fixed to his 
Works. 


(65 Ibi ſupra, 
r. 42 144+ 


can be hid of that which you deſyte to knowe. L. 
you ſay that tyme yeat ſeruithe, and that he yeat 


yeat I ſay unto you, that yf it be donne after his 
deathe, many things may be omittid that were wor- 
thie of famous memorie, by him to be better knowen 
then after his deathe. The cauſe of the wrytinge 
againſt the Grey Friars is knowen to many, but af- 
terwardes howe they preuailid againſt him, that he 
was faine to leaue his countrey, howe he eſcapid 
with great hazard of lyfe at Godes hand, the 
Thieaes on the border, the plague in the north of 
England, what reliefe he found heere at a famous 
knightes handes, Sir John Rainsforde, the onlie man 
that maintaynid him againſt the Furie of the Pa- 
piſtes ; none doth knowe ſo well as himſelf, or can 
giue better notes of his life then himſelf can. As 
he livith vertuouſlie, ſo I doubt not but he will dye 
Chriſtianly, and may be addid, when the former is 
perfectlie knowen. "This is defirid by many, ſpe- 
cially lookid for at your handes, that can beſt doe, 
and are ſitteſt to trauayle in ſo worthie a Worke. 
As I craue this at your handes, fo ſhall you command 
what is in my power. And thus wiſhinge unto yow, 
my good Freind, hartely well, I take my leaue. 
London, the 15th of Marche, 1579. 


* Your verie lovinge Friende, 
* Tho. Randolphe.” 
II. Some of his Letters are printed in Mr Strype's 


Annals (19): and ſeveral of his State papers, In- 
ſtructions, and Diſpatches, are publiſhed in the ſame 


liazthe whoſe Life I wiſhe to be ſett foorthe, ſurelie 


collection (20). In bue of which, ſpeaking-of Eſme 
Sceuart, Lord D'aubigny,. afterwards Earl of Lenox, 
favorite of the young King, James YI, He gives this 
character of him He hath cottinually 2 ear at 
* downlying and upriſing: A maintainer of Papiſts, 
rebels, traitors, and ſuch as ever ſerved againſt the 
* King, and are enemies to all virtue. He brought 

over with him a notable perſonage, called Monſieur 
Monberneau, a Frenchman of kin to his wife ; hard 
favoured, licentious, audacious but not ſtout, proud 
as his nation is, arrogant in his ſpeech, bold and beg- 
garly ; to be ſhort, of no good condition or honeſty : 
And of ſuch a life, as when men will ſpeak of a 
pocky knave, it is uſed for a common proverb, He 
hath danced in Monberneau's breeches. This man is 
ſo familiar with the King, that in all paſtimes he is 
a companion; in all Counſils he is one; in all Aſ- 
ſemblies none more forward or near the King, than 
he. The beſt that his friends can ſay for bim is, 
that he is a jeſter, a cracker, and a man to make the 
King merry. Many other Tatlers and pra- 
ters and petty Companions there are : glad when 
they can get their word about, be it never ſo untrue 
or to little purpoſe : Not reſpecting what they ſpeak, 
or of whom; ſo that either Credit or Profit may 
* be won at the King's hands. God amend them 
all (21).'—TIII. Some of Sir Thomas's Letters, or 
Extracts from them. are allo printed in Walter 
* Goodall's Examination of the Letters ſaid to be 


| Fri. 


(20) Vol. I. p, 
41. Vol. 11. 


76 
** 77, 
6 , &c. Vol, 


11. p. 162, 
4, 105. 


(zt) Vol. II. 
P · 622, 023, 


* written by Mary Queen of Scots, to James Earl of (22) Ediaburgh, 


* Bothwell, &c. (22). 


are in the Appendix to Dr Robertſon's excellent Hiſtory 
of Scatland. | 


RANDOLPH [Tromas), a celebrated Engliſh Poet in the XVIIth century; 


was the ſoa of William Randolph of Hams near Lewes in Suſſex (ſt-ward to Edward 
Lord Zouch), by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Thomas Smith of Newnham near 
Daventry ia Northamptonſhire. He was born at Newnham [A] the 15th of June 1605, 
and educated, as one of the King's Scholars, at Weſtminſter-ſchool, From thence he 
was choſen into Trinity-college in Cambridge, in 1623, of which he became Fellow; 
and commenced Maſter of Arts (a): which degree he was incorporated into at Oxford in 
the year 1631 (3). He may be ſaid to have been born a Poet, having, as carly as at the 
age of nine or ten, written The Hiſtory of the Incarnation of our Saviour, in verfe, which 
ſtill remains in manuſcript [BJ. As he grew up, the ingenuity of his poetical perfor- 
mances, procured him the eſteem of all that had any pretenſions to wit, particularly of 
one of the beſt wits and ſcholars of that age, the rare Benj. Jehnſon [C], who adopted 
him for one of his ſons [DJ. But his lively and agreeable converſation engaged him into 
too much company, and ſometimes among none of the beſt or the moſt peacrable per- 
ſons. So that once, in a jovial and drunken meeting, a quarrel] ariſing, he had the mil- 
fortune to loſe the little finger of his left hand. Which accident, it ſeems, could not 
ruffle his temper; but rather inſpired him with a pretty copy of extempore verſcs that are 


[4] He Wwas horn at Newnham.) W. Winſtanley, 
in his Lives of the Engliſh Poets (1), and G. Lang- 
baine, in his Lives of the Engliſh Dramatick Poets 
(2), as alſo the late author of the Britiſh Theatre (3), 
affirm, That Mr Randolph was born at Houghton in 
Northamptonſhire. But we chuſe to follow Mr Wood, 
who had ſeen his Epitaph, and ſeems to have been 
furniſhed with the beſt and moſt authentic materials. 

[B] The Hiftory of the Incarnation of our Saviour, 
ewhich fill remains in manuſcript.) Mr Wood ſays, that 
in his time it was * preſerved in manuſcript in the 
* Author's own hand-writing (4) ;* and we do not find 
it hath ever yet been publiſhed. It was undoubtedly 
upon account of that work, that Mr Weſt paſſes the 
following compliment upon Mr Randolph. 


He liſp'd wit worthy th' preſſe, as if that he 
Had us'd his cradle as a library. 

Some of theſe fruits had birth, when other boyes 
(His elders) play'd with nuts: Books were his 


toys (5). 
[C] Particularly of one of the M wits and ſcholars 
of that age, the rare Benj. Jobnſon.] The manner how 


their acquaintance begao, is thus related by Winſtan- 
ley (6). * Mr Randolph having been at London fo 
* long as that he might truly have had a parlip wich 
* his Fmypty Purſe, was reſolved to go ſee Ben Johnſon 
* with hu aſſociates, which as he heard at a ſet time 


printed 


kept a club together at the Devil-Tavern near Tem- 
©. ple-Bar: Accordingly, at the time appointed he 
went thither, but being unknown to them, and want- 
ing money, which to an ingenious ſpirit is the molt 
* daunting thing in the world, he peep'd in the room 
* where they were; which being eſpied by Ben. John- 
* ſon, and ſeeing him in a Scholar's thread-bare habit. 
John Bo-peep, ſays he, come in.“ Accordingly he 
* did, when immediately they began to rhyme upon 
* the meanneſs of his clothes, aſking him, ** If he 
could not make a- verſe? and withal to call for his 


* quart of Sack. There being four of them, he im- 
* mediately replied, 


I John Bo-peep, to you four ſheep, 
* With each one his good fleece, 

* If that you are willing to give me fire ſhilling, 
"Tis ſſtecn pence a-piece. 


By Jeſus, quoth Ben. Johnſon, (his uſual oath) I be- 
© lieve this is my fon Randolph: which being mace 


| known to them, he was kindly entertained into their 


company, and Ben. Johnſon ever after called him Son. 
[J] Whe adopted him for one of his ſons}, Our Au- 
thor wrote gpon that fion, * A gratul to Mr 
* Ben. John/a „ for his adopting of him to be his 
« Son :* whi@ is printed among the reſt of his po- 
ems (7). | 


0 
. 


[E] 4 


IV. And eleven of his Letters 1754, $vo. p. 


201, 212, 2155 
222, 240, 247. 


(7) EA. 16649 
p. 17. 


620, 


/ 


($) See bis 
Works, p. 32. 


(9) P. 106. 


(10) See his 
Works, p · 98, 
99. 


(11) P. 101. 


| gance, brought 


11 


probability his days. 


Ri A NI D @ L P. H. 


rinted among his works (e) EJ. The ſcantineſs of bis patrimony, or his own extrava- {| - 
1 | e he et Reb common to Poets,” Poverty [F]. And his irre- 4. by W. Wo- 
gular, and too frec Way of Kving, among his companions and admirers, ſhortened in all 3 
For, after he had continued ſome time at his father's in Little 14. 
Houghton in Northamptonſhire, he went to the houſe of William Stafford of Blather- 
wick in the ſame county, where he dyed in March 1634, aged not quite thirty years. 
The 17th of the ſaid month, he was buried in an iſle joining to Blatherwick-church, 
among the Stafford-family. And, ſoon after, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton cauſed, at his own 
charge, a monument of white marble wreathed about with laurel, to be erected over his 


grave: the inſcription on which, in Latin and Engliſh verſe, was made by the Poet's 
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(e] Lives of the 


friend Peter Hauſted of Cambridge (d). He was a man of the greateſt good humour, (4) Wool, Ath. 
and a facetious companion; his Poems abound with wit; and though generally jocoſe, 0 248, 
he is upon many occaſions ſententiouſly grave, and moral [G]. He appears to have been 
| of 

[E] A quarrel arifing, he had the misfortune to loſe Unto my God, faith, all I have to do 
the little finger of his left hand. Which accident, &c.] Is to pray them, and they'l hear ; 
The — of that misfortune is ſomewhat differently ch Fa arts — | OE 
related by W. Winſtanley, and the author of the — , 8 , 5 . , a . . 
tiſh Theatre. The former ſays, That * as it often 
* happens, that in drinking high quarrels _ ſo there It concludes thus. 
* chanced ſome words to paſs betwixt Mr Randolph k 4 
and another gentleman, which grew to be ſo high, But my laſt Imprecation this ſhall be, 
* that the Gentleman drawing his ſword, and ſtriking May they more debtors have, and all like me. 
at Mr Randolph, cut off his little finger.”—But the . 
latter affirms, He had the misfortune to loſe one of IG] And though generally jacoſe, he is upon many oc- 
* his firgers, by a cut which he received in endea- cafions ſententiouſly grave and moral.) Particularly in 
« vouring to part two of his companions.” Which his Neceſſary Obſervations, or thirty-ſeven Precepts ; 
way ſoever it happened, the Verſes he made upon the which begin thus. ; 
occaſion, are theſe (8). | a | 

Firſt worſhip God, he that forgets to pray 

Arithmetique nine digits, and no more » Bids not himſelf good-morrow, nor good-day. 

Admits of, then I ſtill have all my flore ; Let thy firſt labour be to purge thy fin, 

For, what miſchance hath ta'ne from my left hand, And ſerve Him firſt, whence all things did be 

It ſeems did only for a cypher ſtand, gin (12). NN Po 

. , . f » 
But this Ile ſay for thee, departed joynt, The ref: is in the like pious firain. 
Thou wert not given to ſteal, not pick, nor point 


At any in diſgrace, but thou didſt go 
Untimely to thy death, only to ſhow 
The other members what they once muſt do: 


But for a ſample of his more ſerious performances, 
we ſhall lay before the Reader the following poem of 
his, In praiſe of Women in general. 


Hand, arm, leg, thigh, and all muſt follow too. 
Oft didſt thou ſcan my verſe, where if I mils, 
Henceforth I will impute the cauſe to this. 
A fingers loſſe {I ſpeak it not in ſport) 
Will make a verſe ſometimes a foot too ſhort. 
Farewell, dear finger, much I grieve to ſee 

| How ſoon miſchance hath made a hand of thee. 


There is alſo another copy of verſes upon the ſame 
ſubject, in his poems; full of religious ſentiments (9). 

LF] Brought upon him that evil too common to Poets, 
Poverty.) He cannot forbear complaining of it in his 
works, eſpecially in two humorous Poems ; one inti- 
tuled, * A Parley with his empty Purſe (10).” And 
the other, On importunate Dunnes (11).” Some 


flanzas of this laſt, we imagine, will not be diſagree- 
able to the reader. 


Heark, Reader, if thou never yet hadſt one, 
I'le ſhew the torments of a Cambridge Dun. 

_ He railes where ere he comes, and yet can ſay 
But this, that Randolph did not keep his day. 
What? can I keep the Day, or ſtop the Sun 
From ſetting, or the Night from coming on ? 
Could I have kept dayes, I had chang'd the doom 
Of Times and Seaſons, that had never come. 
Theſe evill Spirits haunt me every day, 

And will not let me eat, ſtudy, or pray. 
I am ſo much in their Books, that 'tis known 
I am too ſeldome frequent in my own. 


When I would go to Chappell, they betray 
My zeal, and when I only meant to pray 


He is a paricide to his mother's name, 

And with an impious hand murthers her fame, 
That wrongs the praiſe of Women, that dares write 
Libels on Saints, or with foule ink requite 

The milk they lent us ; better Sex command 

To your defence my more religious hand 

At ſword or pen ; yours was the nobler birth, 


For you of Man were made, Man but of Earth, 


The ſon of duſt; and though your ſin did breed 
His fall, again you rais'd him in your ſeed : 
Adam in's ſleep a gainful loſſe ſuſtain'd, 
That for one rib a Better Self regain'd. 
Who had he not your bleſt creation ſeen, 
An An'chorite in Paradiſe had been. 
Why in this work did the creation reſt, 
But that eternall Providence thought you beſt 
Of all his fix dayes labour? Beaſts ſhould do 
Homage to man, but man ſhould wait on you. 
You are of comelier ſight, of daintier touch, 
A tender fleſh, a colour bright, and ſuch 
As Parians ſee in marble : Skin more fair, 
More glorious head, and far more glorious hair ; 
Eyes full of grace and quickneſſe; purer roſes 
Bluſh in your cheeks, a milder white compoſes 
Your ftately fronts ; your breath, more ſweet than 

his, 
Breathes ſpice, and nectar drops at every kiſs. 
Your ſkins are ſmooth, briſtles on theirs do grow 
Like quills of porcupines ; rough wool doth flow 
O're all their faces, you approach more near 
The form of angels, They like beaſts appear, 

If 
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(e) Winftanley, 
and Britiſh Thea- 
tre, as above. 


(f) See among 
the Copies of 
Verſes prefixed to 


the Jealous 
vert one 
which begins 


thus. 


oft gued re dederit in Lincolnſhire: he dyed, 


Lo- 


Non ſatis 


nature priorem, 


c. 


(13) Poeme, & c. 


p. 113, &c. 


1) Philofopbical (1). 


er 


bet ween 


the latc learned 
Mr Ray and his 
correſpondents, 


Kc. Lond. 1718, 1. 


 RANDOL 


of à true poetica] diſpoſition, free, 


generous, and regardleſs of the world (e). Beſides 


PH RAY. 


ſome miſcellaneous Poems [H J. he was author of fix Dramatic pieces, of which an account 
is given below [7], His works were collected together by a younger brother of his (/), 
named ROBERT, who was himſelf a good poet, as appears from ſeveral copies of his 
verſcs printed not only at the head of our Author's, but alſo in ſeveral other books. He 


fhis was a Student of Chriſt-Church, Oxon. where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 


February 18, 1627, and afterwards became firſt Vicar of Barnetby then of Donniagton 


7, 1671 (C). 


If then in bodies where the ſouls do dwell 
You better us, do then our ſouls excell ? 
No z we in ſouls equall perfection ſee, 
There can in them nor male nor female be. 
Boaſt we of knowledg? You have more than we, 
You were the firſt ventur'd to pluck the tree. 
And that more Rhetorick in your tongues doth lye, 
Let Him diſpute againſt, that dares deny 
Your leaſt commande, and not perſwaded be 
With Samſon's ſtrength, and David's piety, 
To be your willing Captives; Vertue ſure 
Were blind as fortune, ſhould ſhee chooſe the poore 
Rough cottage Man to live in, and deſpiſe 
To dwell in You, the ſtately edifice. 
Thus You are prov'd the better Sex, and we 
Muſt all repent that in our pedigree 
We choſe the father's name ; where ſhou!d we take 
The mother's, a more honour'd blood, twould make 
Our generation ſure, and certain be, 
And I'de believe ſome faith in heraldry ! 
Thus, perſect creatures, if detraQion riſe 
Againſt your ſex, diſpute but with your eyes, 
Your hand, your lip, your brow, there will be ſent 
So ſubtile and ſo ſtrong an argument, 
Will teach the Stoick his affection too, 
And call the Cynick from his tub to woo. 

Thus muſt' ring up your beauteous troops, go on, 
The faireſt is the valiant Amazon (13). 


[H] Befides ſome miſcellaneous Poems, &c.) They 
were undoubtedly thrown out into the world at dif- 
ferent times; and, after his deceaſe, collected toge- 
ther by his brother Robert, and publiſhed at Oxford 
in 1640. 8 Another edition was printed at Lon- 
don in 1652. which is extremely full of faults. Two 
other editions came out in 1664, and 1668. 8vo. 
which are better and more correc. | 

[II He was author of fix Dramatic pieces.) The 
names are as follows. 1. * The Muſes looking glaſs.” 
A comedy. It was at firſt named The Entertainment ; 


at the age of about ſixty, and was interred at Donnington July 


as is manifeſt from ſome encomiaſtick verſes upon it by 
Sir Afton Cokain (14), which he intitles, * To m 
* friend Mr Thomas Randolph on his Play called the 
* Entertainment, printed by the name of the Mu/es 


s Looking-Glaſz." It is full of moralit hi 
made Sir Aſton ſay of it. * ity ; Which 


. . . . No 

* True Moraliſt would be ſuppoſed thy foe. 
The Stagyrite will be lighted ; who doth lit 
C To read or ſee't, becomes a Moraliſt 

Reprinted in 1757 under the title of The Mirrour. 


= — pl 2 or The 

Paſtora before the King and Queene at 
White hall.“ 3. * Ariſtippus, or The 3 N Philo- 
ſopher. Preſented in a private ſhew. 4. The 
conceited Pedler, as it was preſented in a ſtrange 
ſhow ;" At Cambridge. 2630 5. * The jeilous Lo- 
* vers. A Comedie. Preſented to their gracious Ma- 
* jellies at Cambridge, by the Students of Trinitie- 
* Colledge.” This comedy was publiſhed by the Au- 
thor himſelf, who dedicated it to Dr Comber Maſter 
of his college, &c. and inſcribed it, in ſome copies of 
verſes, to Sir Kenelm Digbie, Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, 
Antony Stafford, Richard Lane, his Maſter Oſbalde- 
ſton, and Tho. Riley. There are prefix'd to it fome 
commendatory verſes by Edward Hide, (afterwards 
Lord Chancellor) Edw. Fraunces, Richa:d Benefield, 
James Duport, & —— Mr Randolph apologizes, in 
the Preface, for thoſe many Dedications and Appro- 
bations, in theſe words That I inake ſo many de- 
* dications, think not that I value it as a preſent 
6 rich enough to be divided ; but know whom | am in 
* piety bound to honour. That I a&mit ſo many of 
* my friends approbations, is not that I itch'd for 
* praiſe and love rubbing, but that I was willicg thou 
* ſhould'it have ſomething worth thy reading.“ T his 
play was revived on the ſtage at London, in 1682. 
when Mrs Behn wrote an Epilogue for it, which is 
printed among her works. 6. Mr Randolph tranſlated 
from Arittophanes's Pl/atus, a Comedy intituled © Hey 
for Honeſty, down with* Knavery.* Lond. 16;1. 
4to but not inſerted among the reit of his works. 
It was afterwards augmented and publiſhed in 8vo. by 
another hand, viz. F. J. (15). C 


impoſſible Dowry. 


"RAY [Joan] [A], a true Chriſtian Philoſopher, whoſe name is an honour to the 
Engliſh nation, was the ſon of Mr Roger Ray, a Blackſmith, and born at Black Notley 


in Efſex, November 29, 1628. 


He received his firſt education at a ſchool in Braintree 


IB] near his native place. Then, on the 28th of June, 1644, he was admitted into 


Catharine-hall in Cambridge, whence in 1646 he removed himſelf to Trinity: college 


CAI RAY (Jonn)]. He wrote bis name Wray, 'till 


about Auguſt 1670, when he dropt the W; of which 
he gave the following account in a Letter to Dr Lifter 
Videbis me in titulo Catalogi (2), & dedicatione, 
literam nominis mei initialem W abjeciſſe, quod ne mi- 
rerit, fateor tibi, me cam olim, antiqua & patriã 
ſcriptione immutatd, citra idoneam rationem adſciviſſe. 


e. * You will ſee that both in the title and dedica- 


850. p. 78. * tion of my Catalogue [of Plant, ] I have caſt off W 
; the initial letter of my name; which that you 
4. "q—_ may not wonder at, I own to you I had aſſumed it 
* without ſufficient reaſon, 2 the antient man- 

ner of writing my name, that which had been uſed 

by my anceſtors.'——Dr Liſter thereupon in his An- 

) Philoſ. Let- ſwer (3), ſays ;——* I was with the Deriva- 


tur, ec, p. 73- tion of your name whilſt 
+ well with a virtue ſo eminent in you, and which, I 


was at it, it agreed ſo 


in 
the 


am confident, you will never lay aſide ; however 
you pleaſe to alter the Writing of your name: 3j ou 
« well know what Fray in French means.'—— 

[B] He received his firſt education at a ſchool in 
Braintree.) This he mentions himſelf, in @ letter to 
John Aubrey, Eſq; (4). Neither is your Obſer- 
vation univerſally true, that the Sons of Labourers 
* and Ruſticks are more dull and indocile than thoſe 
of Gentlemen and Tradeſmen ; for tho' I do not 
pretend to have been of the firſt Magnitude for Wit 
* or Docility, yet I think I may without arrogance 
* ſay, that in our paltry country School here at Brain- 
* try, Ego meis me minoribus condiſcipulis ingenio præ- 
* Juxi ; but. perchance the Advantage I had of my 
« Contemporaries, may rather be owing to my la- 
* duſtry than Natural parts; ſo that y ſhould [ ſay] 
« fludio or induſlria exccilui. —— 
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Wel, Fa 
ſi, Vol. 1, 
236, = 


y (14) Choice 
_— edit. 
1669, 3 
* 


ie! Lanrhaing, 
Wo, and Fri- 
t.h T heatre, as 
ab- vg. 


(4) See ] Au- 
brey's Hift. of 
Surrey, Vl. V. 
370. p. 409. 


account of rhe 


ed and hlen- 
— the Re- 


edit, 1727, %o. 


Fubu Regi- 


'cal Letrers be- 
eween Mr Ray 


ſooadents, edit. 


yards high, c- 


Cafwell's menſu 
ration. See Phi- 


(5) See his Let- 


(6) See his Let- 
ters, Þ. 49s 61, title, 


&e. Val, J. Pp» 


1 


an 


the ſame unirerſi ... Having taken the degree of Bachelor of Acts in 1647, he was elected 
Fellow of & TIRE th of September 1649 1 and became tutor to many gentle - 
men (a)... 9. the pear 163 1, he, commenced. Maſter of Arts (5), Being naturally con- 

„e ſumptive-and weakly (c) and withal having injured his health by a too intenſe application 
to bis ſtudics ; be was adviſed, and obliged, to exerciſe himſelf by riding or walking in 
the fields. But as he was of a moſt ingenious and induſtrious diſpoſition, he turned that 
otherwiſe idle time to profit, by ſtudying Botany: in which / ſcience he arrived at a great 
fection, as appears by the many learned and voluminous works he publiſhed about 
Herbs and 1 and of which a more particular account will be given in the 


of this article. plants, was in the ſummer of the (+) See Mr Ray'y 


is firſt longeſt excurſion in ſearch of | 
year 1658, when he rode from Cambridge to Cheſter ; from whence he went into North- Ar. 


the cad of his 


Wales, viſiting many places, and among the reſt the famous hill of Snowdon (4), and Leen, f. 374. 
returned by Shrewſbury and Glouceſter. On the 23d of December, 1660, he was , 4 l La- 
ordained Deacon and Prieſt by Dr Robert Sanderſon, Biſhop of Lincoln (e). In the year tn, 5. 358. 
1661, he took a ſccond journey, with Francis Willughby, Eſq; and others, in ſearch o 


f 
herbs, plants, &c. into the North of England ; and thence into Scotland, th Edin- on coy 


Sms of ho 
burgh, as far as Sterling; from whence returning through Glaſgow, and ſo into England 922 o« b. 
by Carlifle, they arrived at Cambridge the 7th of September (). The year following, Vol. I. edit. 


taking Cheſter and all Wales in their way, they travelled through Cornwall, Devonſhire, . Bd 
Dor ſetſhire, Hamſhire, Wiltſhire, Berkſhire, &c. and returned to London by- Windſor. of the Accouar, 
Bur, upon the coming out of the Bartholomew act, as it was called, Mr Ray quitted bis I f. le. 
Fellowſhip of Trinity-college, Auguſt 24, 1662 (g) ; becauſe he could not comply with (5) S Mr Ray's 
all the conditions required in that act [D]. In the years 1663, 1664, and 1665, he Or ate 
accompanied Francis Willughby, Philip Skippon, and ———— Bacon, Eſqrs, in their journey: and | 
Travels through the Low-Countries, Germany, Italy, France, &c. embarking at Dover ed 
the 18ch of April, 1663, and returning thither April 8th, 1666 (5). He publiſhed after- bis journey, in- 
wards the curious Obſervations he had made in thoſe Fravels [E]. Upon his return to , is Char 
England, he lived fome time at his native place of Black-Notley [F], but moſtly at of Voyages, 
Middleton hall in Warwickſhire, the ſcat of his moſt worthy and ingenious friend Francis Y* 
Willugbby, Eſq; (i). In 1667, they viſited together Worceſterſhire, and all the weſtern (q s Mr Ray's 
countics. On the 7th of November, 1667, Mr Ray was admitted Fellow of the Royal Ln. 


Society (#). The year following, he viſited Kent, in purſuit of his favourite ſtudy of ( Pim fone 
Botany; and, for the ſame pur poſe, took another journey into the northern parts of Minutes of his, 
| England 


CJ 4s appear: by the many learned and w1luminoas and ſtrength would permit (8). One may conclade (8) Ibid: p. 12 f. 


aworks he pub liſbed about Herbs and Plants.) | he firſtpiece from one of his Letters (9), that he was offered pre- 
he publiſhed in that kind, was, Cate Plantarum ferment after Biſhop Wilkins's advancement to the Bi- (9) ** — 
circa Cantabrigiam naſcentium, i e. A catalogue of ſhopric of Cheſter, and refus'd it. His words are, * F 35 
© Plants gro v ing near Cambridge: with an Appendix. D. Wilkias in epiſcopalem cathedram cuectum, & fui 
Printed in February 1659 60, Cantabr. Bvo. (5). ipfius, & mei, & proecipue cccleæ cauã wehementer 
— —He alſo, in cor junction gane: Me tamen per eum ecclefie reflitutum iri, flante 
with Mr Willughby, made, out of Gerard, Parkinſon, /extentis, plans *. impoſſibile, nec enim unquam adduct 
and Phytologia Britannica, a Collection of rare Plants, me poſſe puto ut Declarationi ſubſcribam quam lex non ita 
| whoſe places are therein mentioned, and ranked them pridew lata Prefbyteris aliiſque ecclefis Miniftris in- 
under the ſeveral counties. From which he compiled juzgit.—i. e. I extremely rejoyce that Dr Wilkins is 
another book, wherein 1. He gives the Names of all advaoc'd to a Biſhopric, both for his own fake, and 
Plants found growing in England in an alphabetical * mine, and the Church's: But, in my preſent opinion, 
order ; together with their Symonyma, except ſuch as it is impoſſible for me to be brought again, through 
were mention'd in the above Catalog. whoſe Synoxyma * him, into the Church; nor do I think F can ever 
he omits, ſetting down only one name, and referring * be induced to fubſcribe the Declaration injoyned the 
for the reſt to Catalog. Cant. 2. He annexes a full Miniſters of the Church by a late Law, &c." 
Index Anglico Latinus, after the manner of chat in the [EI He publifbed afterwards the curious Obſervations 
ſaid Catalogue. 3 He puts in the Counties, with the be had made in thoſe Travels.) They are intituled, 
ſeveral rare Plants in them, marſhalled alphabetically * Obſervations Topographical, Moral, and Phyfiolo- 
(6). This was iſhed in 1670. vo. under this * gical, made in a Journey through part of the Low- 
Catalogus Plantarum Anglia, & Injularum ad- * tries, Germany, Italy, and France ; by J. Ray. 
Jjacentium, tum indigenas, tum in Agris paſſim cultas, F. R. 8 Whereunto is added a brief Account of 
6 
4 


complictent. Reprinted in 1677. A third edition . 

came out in 1724. corrected ; with the addition of * part.of Spain. Lond: 1673. 8vo. . The& Voy- 

about 450 ſpecies of Plants, newly diſcovered ; and ages are full of ſuch curious Remarks, as might be 

illuſtrated with _ expected from the Authors univerſal Learning; and, 

(01 Becauſe be could not comply with all the condi» particularly, take notice of the Plants in every place. 

tions required in that af.) We are told, that the They are ipſerted in the Second Volume of Dr John 

true reaſon of his quitting his Fellowſhip, was, that Harris's Collection of Voyages. 

* he could not by any means ſatisfy himſelf te declare, [F] He lived ſome time at bis native place of Black- 

that none were bound by the Solemm League and Co» Notley.) Dr Calamy, in his uſual inaccurate manner, 

* wenaxt, that had taken it, tho“ he himſelf never ſays (10), that Mr Ray, after quitting his Fellows» (10) Continus- 

* took it (7).” But that is very imperfeRtly expreſ d: * hip, liv'd ſometimes at Cheſter, with Biſhop Wil- tion, &c- Vol, 

for the words of the Declaration in the AR of Uni- * kios, and ſometimes at other places.” But Biſhop I P. 4“ 

ity, are, ——* And I do declare that I do hold, Wilkins bad no relation to Cheſter till the year 1668, 

lies no obligation upon, me, or on any other 'Bi : 

emer Arabian he nd Lge ] 
ague and Covenant, to endeavour any change, or 

alteration of Government, either in Church or $ imply. I 

and that the ſame was in itſelf an gnlawful cath,'—— | 669, 

Though Mr Ray would not 1 comply with the For inftan- (12) See his Let» 

AQ, yet he was a Lay- iſt, and frequented the | 

public prayers and Sacraments as long as his health 
VOL. V. No. 293. 


—_ 


2496 R A Y: 


(1) dete. Egglaad- (U. Thende he came and bed ar Middleton-hilt where he eottinued ſeyetaf years 


He bens to have (, purſuing: bis ſtudies with gyeat antentiom j and 2 happy in Mer Willughby's 
gester Voss mpany. I he death of that moſt valuable friend; om the third'of July, 1672 ( Ten- 
into the North ſibly affected Mr Ray $ who was: in danger thereby of being de ived | Bas elk. + bt 
oo rac "_ only, ſupport. But that good man ſhewed his great eſteem for him, by aj intiag him 
98. a ane of the executors of his will, and guardian to his children, and leaving ND ad annuity 
<< © 5 of lixty pounds a ear for his life, which was duly paid without any deduRtion (o). Our 
of hi« Letters, Of his valuable Collections, Mr Ray digeſted and compiled two fotio Volumes, containid 

11 %s very curious Hiſtories of Birds and Fiſhes; of which an account is given below in the 


* note [G],, In July 1673, he married Margaret, one of the daughters of John Oakley of rae ble 


* rs, p. 134, 


() ArdCrilins's 


Peerage, edi 
1733, vo. Vol. 
III. p. 424. 


(0). Calamy's 

Conrnuation, as 
above ; and Ge- 
neral Dictionary. 


Launton in Oxlordſhire, Gent. by whom he had four daughters, three of whom ſurvived 135-4 
him. But, though he was very learned himſelf, he did not give them a tolerable educa- ( He egen! 


tion (p). 


Notwithſtanding his marriage, he continued at Middleton the remainder of the 


year 1673, and all 1674 (q); but, very probably when his family increaſed, he removed 
to Coleſhill, and Sutton-Cakield, in Warwickſhire (7), where he abode *till about Michael 


mas 16 


77. Then he returned into Eſſex, and havin 


lived above a year and a half at 


Faulkborn-hall, the ſeat of Edward Bullock, Eſq; (s), he ſettled in a houſe of his own 


his Stirpium Zu- 
rFoPtarum Sy] 

to the Son, e 
wherein he ac- 
knowledges his 
great Obli,aticay 
to the Father, 


| (p) One of Rer. building at Black- Notley, where he continued the remainder of his days (2). In 1686 0 From per- (1 
Mr Roser, he publiſhed his great work of the Hiſtory of Plants [H]; and ſome Tefſcr pieces publiſhed “de knw * 
deten by him at ſeveral times, upon the ſame ſubject, are fer down below [7]. As bis chief 


(q) See his Let- 
tert, p. 120, 
129. 


(19) See Mr 
ay's Letters, 


P. 319, 39. 


delight and employment was the general ſtudy of Nature, he put out in 1693 à conciſe 
but very accurate Account of Quadrupeds and Serpents [X]; free from the errors and 


fabulous relations of other writers upon that 


ſubject. He drew up likewiſe in the ſame 


method, and about the fame time (), a Synopfis of Birds and Filkes [L]; which bei 


[G] Out of bis walnable Collectiout, Mr Ray di- 
gefted and compiled two folio Volumes, containing very 
curious Hiflories of Birds and Fiſpes," &c.] The Hiſtory 
of Birds was publiſh'd firft, under this title, Franciſci 
Willoughbeii 4 Middleton, Armigeri, e Reg. Soc. 
Ornichologiaz Libri tres, in quibus Aves omnes baden 
cognitæ, in Methodum naturis ſuis convenientem re- 
date, acrurate deſcribuntur': Deferiptiones lcanibus 
elegant iini, & wivarum Avium fimillimis, ri in- 
eifts, luftrantur. Totum opus recognovit, digeſſt. ſup- 
plevit, Joh. Raius. Lond. 1676. fol. Mr Ray made 
great additions and improvements to Mr Willoughby's 
materials; © taking in all the kinds of Birds he found 
in Books, which Me Willoughby had not deſcribed : 
and adding a Figure for all the Deſcriptions, as far 
* he could procure them (12). He tranſlated this 
Work alſo into Engliſh, and had it printed at London 
in 167. fol. with very great improvements. 

As for the Hiſtory of Filles, it was publiſhed in 
1689, fol. under this title, Fran. Willougnben mig. 
de Hiltoria Fiſcium Libri quatuor, Ju & Sumptn 
Seciataiis Rægiæ Lond. editi. Tatum opus recognovit, 
coaptavit, ſufcvit, Librum ctiam Primum & Secun- 
dum integros acjecit Joh. Raius, 4 Soc. Neg. Oxon. 
By which title it appears, that Mr Ray, befides diget- 
ivg the w hole work, added the ravo entire Firft books. — 
In 1743, Cromwell Mortimer M. D. cauſed the 'Tifle- 
page of this book to be reprinted ; and ſubjeined, at 
the end of it, an Index; of the Fiſhes deſcribed, or 
engraved in the Book, with their Names, in ſeveral 
languages. The pames were paſted in the prints, at 
oo bottom, or ſides, of the figures of the ſeveral 
F . : 6 0 [ ; 

LA] 1a 1686 be publifhed his great aworti'of the 
Hiſtory of Plants] The'title of it, is, Hiſtoria Plan- 
tarum, Species hattenus editas, aliaſque inſuper multgs 
noviter inventas & deſeriptas completens. Tom? Duo. 
fol. Lond.-—— — A third Volume, being a Supple- 
meat to the two foregoing, with additions from Fatber 
Camelli [a Jefuite at; Manila,] and Monſ. Tourneſort, 
was pablulhcd. in 1704. fol. Dr Compton Biſhop of 
London propoſed, in 17, to haue the Fig 
the Plants engraved for theſe Volumes of Mr Ray's, 
but the great Charge attending that generous Defign, 
undoubtedly put a flop to it (13). © 

[7] 4nd ome leſſer pirces, publiſhed by him, at ſe- 
weral times, upon the ſame ſubijact, &c.] Beſides, 1. Ca- 
talog. Plantarum circa Gantabrigiam naſcrativen ; and 
2. Catalog.. Plantarum Anglia, bc. the reſt of his 
ſmaller pieces upon Botany, were theſe following. 
3. Catalogus Stirhium in exteris negionibus obferoat 
rum. Lond. 1673. 8m 4. Meru Plantarum novs, 
cum Tabulis, Lond. 1682. Eadewemendars'S autta. 
Lond. 1703. 8vo. 5. Faſciculas Sia NF I 
carum poſt editum Catalogum Plamtarum Lond. 
1688. 8vo. 6. Synogfis Methedica Stirpinme - Brivane 


left 


| N a. 44 191 
nicarum, in quã tum Notæ generum charadteriſticm tra- 
duntur, tum Species ** brewjter dgſcribuntur Lond. 
1699 8 Zaden Synopſes, multi; tir pibus Sy obſer- 
vationibus curiofis paſſim inſertis,, cum Muſcorum Me- 
thodo & Hiſtoria plemore, &c. Lond. 1696. 8vg. (14). 
7. Stirpium Europxarum extra Britannias naſcentipm 
Sylfoge. Quas partim cbſeryavit ipſe, partim e Car. 
s hifloria, Bauhini Prod. c. collegit Joanne 
Raius. Aadjiciuntur Catalogi rariorum 4 pinarum & 
Pyrenaicarum, Baldenfium, Hiſpanicarum Grifleii, Gre- 
carum, & Orientalium, Creticarum, aeyftia rum, &C. 

Lond. 1694. 8vo. 8. Epiſiala ad D. Rivinum de Me- 
thode Plantarum, in qua Elementa Botanica D. Tour- 
nefort tanguntar. rol. 1696. 8vo. 9g. Diſertatio de 
variis 2 Methodis. Lond. 1696. Svo. 

[XI A cerciſe but very accurate Account of four- 
footed Beaffs and Serpents.) The title he gave it, i“, 
Synopfir methodita Animalium Duadrupedum et Serpentini 
generis. Vulgarium Notas characteriſticas, Rariorum 
Deferiptiones integras exhibens: cum Hiftoriis & Ob- 
ſervationibus Anatomicis perquam curioſts. Pragnittun- 
tur nonnulla de Animalium in genere, Senſu, Genera- 
tions, Divifione, &c. Lond. 1693 8vo. i e. A me- 
*-thodical Synopſis, or View, of four footed Animals 
and Serpents. Giving the characleriſtical marks of 
* the common ones, and entire deſcriptions of ths 
more uncommon : with very curious hiſtories and 
«-anxtomical' obſervations. To which are prefixed 
ſome things concerning the Senſe, Gereration, ard 
Div iſion I Animals in general.” More commo- 
diozs, and more to be depended upon ig general, tha 
the yolamindus works of Geſner, 4ldrovand, & 

ELF A Synopfes of Birds and Fi] The title of 
this, is, Joannis Rail Synop/is methodica Avium & Pij- 
cium ; Opus po bumum, guod Viuus recenſutt & perfecic 
ipſe infigniſimus Author: in quo multas Species, in ip- 

s Ornithologia & Ichthyologia, defideratas, etzecic : 

Bodumgue ſuam Piſcium Natur magis conweutentem 
reddidit, Cum Appendice, & Tconibus. Lond. 1713. 
$ro. i. e. A methodical Synopſis of Birds 2vd 

« Fiſhes ; A poſthumous Work of the late Mr john 


of * Ray : 'Which the iNuftrious Author reviſed. and com- 


pleateck in dis life time. Wherein many Spece*, 
wanting in his Otnithology, and Ichthyology, are 
added: and his Method of Fiſhes is rendered mare 
« agreeable to Nature. With an Appendix, add Fir 
"BE The Figures are contained in four plates; 

eof the two firſt repreſent Indian Birds aboyr Fort 
St George, and the two laſt Fiſhes lately diſcorered 
on the coaſts of Cornwall by the Reverend Mr George 
Tago.——He tells ys himſelf in ong of his Letters 
(r5), what new things are in this Syngphs that is, 
ſach as were not comprehended, in, Mr Willughby's 
works." And they are, 1. Herpandez's Mexican birds. 
2. Some name and deſcriptiqgs of Birds out of Nieu- 
kaff. 3. Frid. Martens's Spitzberg Birds and * 
| 4. Sir 


(4) Vide Prafar, 
ad ©ynophn me- 
tho ic. Avium, 
Sec allo Mr 
Ray's Letters, 

b 278. 


(14) A third 
e ion ct this 
was printed in 
1724, 2 vols, 
$v0. with the 
addition of near 
450 ſpecies, Ci(- 
covered fince the 
firſt pubacatiun. 


(15) P. 278. 


(16) Letters, p- 
$3» 


(17) Ihid. p. 


37 


(18) P. 343» 


(19) See his Let- 
ters, p. 141, 
3+» 


YE 


So 


Ar! anuſetipt, was publiſhed after wards by his learned and in 
n Alte The objects of his thoughts and refearches (to), 


genious friend Mr Der- 


tions he leſt upon that point were communicated co the world by his excellent friend juſt 


naw mengioned [M]. Of his extenſive knowledge he made that uſe, which 


Philoſophe 


every true 


r. and good Man, will always make ; namely, to "magnify the great Author 


of Nature, and to cclebrate his moſt excellent Perfections, which are conſpicuous in every 


dart of the cxeation. For that pur 


poſe, he wrote his pious book on the Wiſdom of God 


1. and to the ſame head may be referred his Three Phyſico- Theological Diſcourſes [Ol. 
and his Perſuaſive to a holy Life [P]. Several curious pieces and obſervations of his, in 


Natural Hiſtory and Philoſophy, are inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions [2 }. 


And a few other leſs things, publiſhed by him, are referred to the note below 


4. Sir Robert Sibbalds's Whales. 5. Dr Sloane's Ja- 
maica Birds and Fiſhes. 6. Dr Tancr. Robinſon's 
Birds and Fiſhes taken out of the Leyden catalogue. 
And laflly ſome few things out of Du Textre. 

CV] Inſefs were alſo the objects of his thoughts and 
reſearches, &c.) He tells us himſelt (th) that he had 
employed a great deal of time abont them. * As for 
* our Engliſh Inſects, ſays he, I think I may without 
« yanity, ſay, that I have taken more pains about ſome 
« tribes of them, than any Engliſhman before me.—— 
* I have by me a Hiſtory of our Diurnal Engliſh Pa- 
* pilig's of my own knowledge, which I drew up 
* ſome years ſince, they are in number about forty.— 
Elſewhere (17), he fays,——* I have confined myſelf 
* chiefly to two or three ſorts [of InſeQts] viz. Papi- 
* lio's diurnal, and noturnal, Beetles, Bees, and Spi- 
* Jers Of the firſt of theſe I have found about 300 
kinds, and there are ſtill remaining many more un- 
* giſcover'd by me, and all within the compaſs of a 
* few miles. How many then may we reaſonably 
conjecture are to be found in Ergland, in Europe, 
* in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, in the whole world. 
The Beetles are a tribe near as numerous as theſe, 
and the Flies of all forts, not fewer. I have now 
given over my inquiſition by reaſon of my diſability 
to proſecute, and my approaching end, which 1 
pray God fit me for.. fle renews the ſame com- 
plaints elſewhere (18) ; intermixing theſe curious ob- 
ſervations :—* I admire, that there ſhould be ſo many 
« diſtin& Species of Gnats in rerum naturd. As for 
© the Cimices they may eaſily be compaſſed ; but to find 
* out, deſcribe and methodize all the Species of Flies 

and Beetles of England alone, is the work of a 
man's life. The Pha/ene are ſo numerous, that 
ſhould I live 20 years longer, and were in condition 
to ſearch them out, yet I ſhovld deſpair of coming 
to an end of them, much leſs of diſcovering the ſe- 
veral changes they go throvgh, from the Egg to the 
Papilio, and deſcribing the Eruce and Aureliz of 
each. I am of opinion that the number of Beetles 
is equal to, if it doth not exceed, that of Papilio's, 
* and they all undergo the like changes with them.“ 
— o it ſeems he did not compleat the Hiſtory of 
Inſects ; but what was found of it among his MSS. 
was publiſhed by Dr Derham ; being, Methodus In- 
ſectorum. Lond. 1705. 8vo. and, Hiftoria Inſectorum. 
Opus poſthumum. Lond. 1710. and 1726. 4ro. Mr Ray 
had ſome Papers of Mr Willughby's upon Taſe&s ; 
which were returned to his Son Sir Themas Wil- 
lughby (10). 

LV] For that purpoſe, he wrote his pious book on the 
Wiſdom of God.] The title of it, is, The Wiſdom of 
God manifeſted in the Works of the Creation: in 
« two Parts; viz. The heavenly Bodies, Elements, 
« Meteors, Foſbls, Vegetables, Animals (Beaſts, Birds, 
«* Fiſhes, and Iuſects); more particularly in the Body 
of the Earth, it's Figure, Motion, and Conſiſtency ; 
and in the admirable Structute of the Bodies of Man, 
and other Animals; as alſo in their Generation, &c. 
With Anſwers to ſome Objections Lond. 1692. 8yo. 
The 6th edition in 1714. was reviſed and corrected by 
Dr Derham. The 7th edit. in 1717. is the faireſt 
and beſt printed. There have been two or three edi - 
tions fince. Tis dedicated by the author to the Lady 
Lettice Wendy, fiſter to his beſt friend and patron 
Francis Willaghby, Eſq; He ſays in the Preface, that, 
Zy virtue of his function, he ſuſpected himſelf to be 
* obliged to write ſomething in Divinity, having writ- 
ten ſo much on other Subjects: For being not per- 
* mitted, fays he, to ſerve the Church with my 
Tongue in Preaching, I know not but it may be my 
Duty to ſerye it with my Hand by Writing: And I 


FR]. He 
continued 


have made choice of this Subject, as thinking myſelf 
© beſt qualified to treat of it. 1 4 

[0] Three Phyfico-Theological Diſcourſes.) The ret 
of the Title, is, — concerning, I. The primitive 
* Chaos, and Creation of the, World. IL The 
* neral Deluge, it's Cauſes and Effecls. III. 

* Diflolution of the World, and future C on. 
* Whereio are largely difeuſſed, the Production and 
* Uſe of Mountains; the Original of Fountains,” of 
formed Stones and Sea-Fiſhes. Bones and Shells found 
in the Earth ; the EfeQts of particular Floods, and 
* Inundations of the Sea: the Eruptions of Vulcano's 
the Nature and Cauſes of Earth Alto an 
* hiſtorical Account of thoſe two late remarkable 
* ones in Jamaica and England. With practical In- 
* ferences.” Lond. 1692. 8vo, And in 1693, II. 
* luſtrated with copper - plates. The zd Edition, much 
* more enlarged than the former Editions, from the 
* Author's own MSS. was pabliſhed, in 1713. by 
Dr Derham. And there hath been another Edition 
«* fince, in 17322: 

[PJ And vis Perſuaſive to a holy life.) Firſt printed 
in 1700. Repriated in 1709. 

[2] Several curions pieces and 0b/eryations of his, 
—— art inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſations.| We 
ſet them down here, according to the order of time 
in which they appeared, Obſervations and Experi- 
ments won > Vegetation, and the running of 
the Sap, by Mr Willughby and Mr Wray (20). Con- 
cerning the Spiders darting their Threads (21). Con- 
ceming the acid Juice of Piſmites (22). Of ſponta- 
neous generation. Of muſk-ſcented Inſecis Con- 
cerning a Scolopendra ſeen in the Cloyſters of Trinity- 
college, Cambr. (23). _ Obſervations on the Anatomy 
of a Porpus ſeep at Weſt-Cheſter in April 1669 (24). 
Odd Muſhrooms found in Marton-woods in Craven by 
Dr Lifter. Mr Wray thinks they were the Fanga- pi. 
peratus albus, laden ſucco turgent a deſcribed by Bau- 
hine—l. 40. c. 6 (25). Obſervations on the Trochite 
and Entrochi—and the 4firoites——— deſcribed by 
Dr Liſter (26), Cf the: uſe of the Air-bladder in 
Fiſhes (27). Concerning the Wood cracker, or Pies 
Martius wvarixs (28). Canſiderations on the [mprove- 
ment to be made of Maize, as affirm'd by Sir Richard 
Bulkley (29). Of a peifonous root like Hemlock (30). 
Of the pernicious: effetts of eating Oonazthe Aguntica 
ſucco wiroſe, i. e. Hemloek-water dropwort (31). Some 
Remarks on Myjea de Piante rare della Sicilia, &c. 
by P. Boccone (32). Obſervations in a courſe of Ana- 
tomy of Signer Marchetti at Padua. Communicated 
by S. Dale:(33).: Obſervations made at Rome on the 
Comet which appeared in 1664, Communicated by 
5 hy Ku 

: 4 few other laſi things publiſhed by him, 
&c.] Such I reckon, I. his © > A pay Bnogliſh 
* Proverbs Digeſted into a convenient Method for the 
Speedy 4anding any one upon oecafion ; with ſhort 
* Annotations. Whereunto are added Local Proverbs 
with their Explicatioas, old Froverbial Rhythimes, 
* les known or exotick Proverbial Sentenees, and 
* Scottiſh Proverbs.“ Cambs. 1670. vo. (35), In 
* 1678, a Second Edition came out, Enlarged by the 
* Addition of many hundred Engliſh, and an Ap- 
* pendix of 'Hebrew Proverbs, with Annotstions and 
Parallels.“ The Hebrew Proverbs were communi- 
cated to him by his nei ur Mr Richard -K idder, 
Rector of Rayne, and wards Biſhop of Bath and 
Wells (36). This Book he called a Toy and Trifle, 
© not worth the ewning (37) II. A Nomenclator, 
or Dictionarialum Trilingus, Secundum Locaii communes, 
nominibus ufitatioribus, licis, Latinis, Gracis. And 
a Collection of Proverbs, at the end, in thoſe three 


languages. 


. 


* 
3 
- * 2 


ſund what ober cu. ( Sec bis Let- 


ters, Þ» 
334z 34% 31. 


235, 


(20) No. 48. p. 
963. 


(21) No. 65. 
p. 2103, &c, 


(22) No. 6$. 
p. 2063. 


(23) No. 74. pe 
2219, &c, 


( 24) Thid, and 
No. 76. p. 2274. 


(25) No. $9. p. 
5116, 5117, 


(25) No. 100, 
p. 6199. and 
Na. 113. p. 27% 


(27) No. 115. 
p. 349» 


(28) No. 172, 
"o 104 Þ . 


(29) No. 205. 
P · 930. 


(30) Ne. 230, 
Fo 635. 


(11) No. 238. 
p. 86. 


(32) Na. 247. 
p. 452, 


(33) No. zor. 
p. 2232, 


(34) No. 30g. 
b. 2350 


(35) See his Let - 
ters, p. 41, 63, 
$1, $7, 90, 92. 


(36) See above 
the article KID - 
DER IRI“ 


CHARD]., 


(37) Letters, p. 
92, 


— hi ſtudies av 


lained ' for 
* og 


renee; According to ion, 
yard of Black. Notley ; 1 
of the church: which the 
e 


with an 
languages. Lond. Vi vo. Often 
III A Coſectien of Local 
nerally uſed, with their Significations and Original, 
+ in two Alphabetical Catalogues, the ove of ſuch as 
are proper to the Northern, the other to the Southern 
and Eaftern Counties.” Together with, A Catalogue 
of local Words parallei'd with Britiſh or Welſh by 
Edw. Lhwyd. Glefſarium Northanhymbricum. An 
— — — 
Orthography. Manner 

Account of g ſome of our Engliſh Metals and 
Minerals; viz. Silver in Caerdiganſhire ; Tin in Corn- 

wal ; Iron in Soſſex, with ſeveral Notes of Huſban- 

dry; the Wire-work at Tintern in Monmouthſhire ; 
the manner of making Vitriol, and red Lead; the 
Allom-work at Whitchy in Yorkſhire ; The making of 
Salt at Namptwych in Cheſhire, and in Lancaſhire. 
Lond. 1674. mo. A ſecond edition, augmented 
with many hundreds of words, obſervations, &c. came 
out in hs. and the laſt was in 1742. 810. IV. He 
reviſed and corrected Eionbart Ranwolf*; Itinerary, 
which was tranſlated our of High-Dutch into Engliſh 
by Mr Nicolas Staphorſt ; adding, at the end, A Ca- 
of more rare Oriental Plants, growi in thoſe 
where Rauwolf travelled. But the Notes and 

Animad verſions upon that work were done by Dr Tancr. 
(37) See Mr Robinſon (37). Mr Ray added a Second Volume, 
6b, Le #70, collefted from Belon, Vernon, Dr Spon, Dr T Smith, 
7 Dr Huntingdon, Mr Greaves, Alpinus, Veſſingius, 
Thevenor, &c. The two l. were in 
I $vo. and reprinted in 1738. 8vo. V. He com- 
4 to the learned Editor of the lad and beſt 
tranllation of Camden's Britannia (via. Dr Edmund 
Gibſon, late Lord Biſhop of London,) the Catalogues 
of more rare Plants ing wild in each County in 

Logland, which are in that work (38). 

. > conclude the Account of Mr Ray's works, his 
worthy friend Mr Derham publiſhed” his Letters, in 
1718, 7 oder chis tidho. * Philoſophical Letters be- 
© rween the late learned 3 ents (ood of his 
« j Correfpondents, Natives Foreigners. 

0 _ are added thoſe of Francis 4 
2 conſiſting of many curious e 
wvement: in the 

Inſects, Plants, N 

Lond. 8ro.—Mr Derham had alio bete 
Kr Travels about England, Scot- 
LING an intent to have publiſhed 
Life (39)- But we do not find that he 


(40) Letters, p. 
397» 


(41) See his Wiſe 
dom of Gad, &c. 
edit. 1717, p. 
337» 


(42) Letters, p. 
343- 


— 
Latin inſcription.) bers 


pariſh offered d r in ihe e 
modeſtly declined; A monement was ſoon ter 


man 
an elegant Latin ſcription N ee 
Fey 


Collegii 8 8 Trinitati Cantab: e iu 
Nec non Societatis Regiz apud Londinenſes Sodalis, 


In omnu Scientiarum genere, 


Tam divinarum quam humanarum 


Verſatiſſimus. 


Et ficut alter Solomon (cui forſan unico Secundus) 


A Cedro ad Hy ſſopum, 


Ab Animalium maximis ad minima uſque Inſetla 


Exquiſitam nactus eſt Notitiam, 


Nee de ſtantis ſolum quz patet Terrz facie, 
Accuratiime difſeraitz;— & 
Sed & intima ipſius Viſcera Sagaciſſimè rimatus, 
Quicquid notatu dignum in Univ erſi Natura 
Deleripbt. 


Apud exteras Gentes agens, 


Quz aliorum oculos fugerant, diligenter exploravic, 


Multaque ſcitu digniffima primus in lucem protulit. 


Quod Supereſt, ea Morum fimplicitate praditus, 
Ut fuerit abfque invidi# doctus: a 


Sablimis ingenii, 


Ee (quod ravo nenen. 
Non ſanguine & genere infignis, 


Sed (quod majas) 
Propriã virtute illuſtris. 


De opibes tituliſque obtinendis 


Parum Sollicitus, 


n voluit, quam adipiſci : 
Dum tub privato lare ſui forte contentus, 

| - Fortank lautiori dignus conſenuit. 

In rebus aliis bi modum facile impoſuit, - 


In ſtudiis nullum. 
Qaid' plura? 
Hiſce omnibus 


Eocleie Angticana 


(Id quod Supremo habiru confirmavit) 


Totus & ex animo addiftus. 


Sic behe latuit, bene vixit vir beatue, 
Quem praſens ÆEtas colit, poſlera mirabitar. 


On the Table on the Eat fide, is added. 


Olim in Coemeterio fab dio poſitum, 


Et tantum non collapſum, 


Neſecit & ſub tectum tranſpoſuit 


„ e 
XVI. LO OTIS IPs + * 


On the Table on the Welt üde. 


e 1 
+ - 


Nat. 29. Nov. 1628. 


J. RAY Jos. 17. Jan. 17053. 


Of which che following diff, and not clegane, 
- Tranſlation hath been given. * 


JOHN RAY, Maſter of Arts, 
Once Fellow of Trinity-College in Cambridge, 


_— 


Afterwards 


A Member 


of his own, made a 
manuſcri 


EN e 


Kh he: 


! of n Ii 
devotions and ftudies: of 9 and ſtrict integxity 


perate'z and charitable to the utmoſt of his power, having, — his mal pictzhce, left 
a legacy to the poor, of his own pariſh, and five pounds to Trinisy-college, the place of 
his education, to buy Books for the Library there. His — of natural curioſuie: 
were conſiderable; and he beſtowed them, a few days before his deceaſe, upon his inge- (ﬆ) From the 


nious neighbour, Samuel Dale, Apothecary in Braintree, who, with the addition of many 1 4 


(3). 


A Member of the Royal Society in London; 
And to both thoſe learned bodies 
An illuſtrious Ornament. 


Hid in this natrow tomb, this marble ſpan, 


Lies all that death could fuatch from this great man. 


His body moulders io it's native clay ; — 
While o'er wide worlds his Works their beams 
diſplay 


As bright and everlaſting as the day. 

To tboſe j iſt fame aſcribes immortal breath, 
Abd ia his Writings he outlives his death. 

Of every Science every part he knew, 

Read in all Arts diving and human too: 

Like Solomon (and Solomon alone 

We az a greater King of knowledge own) 
Our modern. Sage dark Nature's Secrets read, 
From the call cedar to the hyſſop's bed; 
From the unweildieſt Ba, of land or deep, 


To the leaſt Iaſact ahat has power to creep. 
Nor did his artful labours only ſhew 


Thoſe Plants which on the carth's wide ſurface grew, 


But piercing ev'a her darkeſt entrails through, 

All that was wiſe, all that was great he knew, 

And Nature's inmeſt gloom made clear 10 com- 

mon view. 

From foreign ſtores his learning bright ſupplies, 

Expoling treaſures hid from others eyes, 

Loading his ſingle Mind to male his country wile. 
Bat what's yet more, he was ſo Meciiy great, 

That envy unrepining {aw his ſtate ;- 

For, rare accompliſhment ! bis b mind 

Poſſeſs'd a jewell, which it could not lad, 

A great deſcent lent nothing to his fame ; 

Virtue, not birth, diſtinguiſh'd his high name: 

Titles and wealth he never ſtrove to gain ; 

Thoſe he would rather merit than obtain. 

His private life in humble ſhades he ſpent ; 

Worthy a palace, with a cell content. 

Unwearied be would knowledge ftill purſue ; 

The only thing, in which no mean he knew. 

What more did add to theſe bright gifts, we find 

A pure untainted Piety of mind. | 

England's bleſt Church engroſe'd his zealous care, 

A truth his dying accents did declare. 

Thus loſt he in retirement his great breath; 

Thus dy'd he living, who thas lives in death. 

"Thos has heav'n call'd his age's glory home. 

And the bright wonder of the age to com. 


VOL. v. No. 292. 


preſent of them afterwards to the Royal 
pt Travels about England, &c. mentioned above in note [RI Mr 


his Adverſaria many Obſervations, Inſcriptions, Epitaphs, Antiquities, &c. which. b 
collected together, would make a large 2 to * 


already publi 


ruinous, was remos d from the Charch- 
yard into the Church, at the expence 
of J. Legge, M. D. March 17. 1737. 


Nov. 1628. 
5 oy 124 — Jan. 179% 


[U] Of hi: dying words and behaviour, an account 
is given below } The Rev, Mr Pyke, Rector of Black- 
Notley, who Kher: Mr Ray in his laſt moments, 
hath left the following Ae of his dying words, 
and behaviour —— 1 am a Pic of the urch of 
* Efigand, ordained by Dr Saaderſon, then Biſhop of 
* Lincoln. That I ghd not follow the peculiar Duties 
* of my Function * * now A greateſt concern 
* and trouble ta me. ES is is 
have lived. ſo 1 ;= hy — by dy dhe grace of God, 
reſolve to dye in the Communion of he Catholick 
Church of Chrift, and a true, tho* unworthy Son of 
* the Church by law eftabliſh'd in this Kingdom. TI 
do think from the bottom of my heart, that its 
Doctrine is pure, ita Worthip be and agrees 
© to the word of God ; . 
ol both 5 to the Faith — * 
* the godly Churches of Chriſt in the primitive and 
er Times. 
much from force of Cuſtom and Education, is 
© the clear evidence of Truth and Reaſon. And 
* a ſerious and impartial examination of the Grounds 
* thereof, I am folly perſuaded, that the Scruples men 
* raiſe & joining in Communion with it, are un- 
© reaſhnable and groundle(s ; and that the Separation 
« which is 4. — may very jultly be charged upon the 
* Diſſenters themfelves, as the blame. worthy Aothors 
a 2 . 
2 ppainted for the Vifitation of che Sic 
in particular, read. After whic 


received ern on of the Lord's — 2 which 
he ſaid was a neceſſary Vialicum. he 


eat journey he was a going (43). Dr in 55 
ful lavidioss way, eſts (44), 1 Cluny 
tion does not agree with Mr Ray's declared fenti- 
ments, when in health, and his parts were good.“ 
Of which ſentiments he gives one inſtance, or two, 
22 the authority of perſons he doth not name; viz. 

That Mr Ray, when he might have had prefermenc 
from Archbiſhop Tillotſon, faid, Though * made uſe 
of the book of Common Prayer, and apprav'd of it 
as a Form, yet he could not declare his unfeigned A\- 
ſent and Conſent, to all and every thing 1 
it. And that he objeticd eſpecially againſt the u 
Godfathers and Godmathers in Baptiſm, exclufive of 
the Parents. But, might not the good man, in the 
laſt period af his life, view Things.is = dba; thc 
from what he had before viewed them in? Might he 
not ſeriouſly and diſpaſhonately conſider, what zae/- 
ſential Things, not to call them Trifles, are uſed as a 
Pretence for keeping up a Separation? 

[WF] He was a man of very extenſive Learning.) 
Dr Robiaſom juſtiy tyles him, the beſt, Botaniſt, and 


the moſt accompliſh'd Naturaliſt of this, or perhaps 


2 


__ © any And repreſents Him 2s man of a vaſt 
= 2. nnd judgment, aniverſal — 


0 — — 


1 


4 1977 


39 A 


32 "+ r * 1 - 


RICA. U. 


FIT 


I am not led to this r 


He then deüred to have the Pray ers 35 | 


Society (v. Beſides his the General 
Ray left in Wen. 


4. 


* 4 


* 


I 


end of his Let» 


ters, p- 374 


40 Continua- 
tion, &c. Vol. I. 
p- 121. 


(45) Letters, p. 
15% 153, 1547 


(a) Supplement 
to the Great 
Hiſtorical ' 1c- 
tinnary, ty. 
Collier ; in the 
Cuntinuation, at 
the end. 


(5) Ibid. 


(ch Ibid. and 

Sir William Dug- 
dale's Paronage, 
Tom, III. p. 

448. 
curius 
No. 12. 


nd Mer- 
Pablicus, 


(4) They were 
in the late Dr 
Mead's Library. 
See his Catalogue, 


P* 146. 


(e) Mercur. 
Publ. No. 12. 


P · 189. 


(1) Printed for 
J. Wii hr. July 
17, 1643. 
Iniertcd alſo in 
Huſband 's Col- 
lection, fol. p. 
oc, gcb. and 
Parliamen ary 
Hiftory, Vol. 
XV, p. 29, &c. 


2) Edit. Lond. 
1995, $10. 


(3) Dictionary. 
under the articles 
Hali- Beigb, and 
Fob. Irs 


* Voyage de 
- Spon & Wheler, 
as above, Vol. I. 


p. 354+ 


(4) See Voyaze 
de Spon & Whe- 
ler, Vol. I. p. 


184. 


* 


ROIAH CTAN N IT, 


7 


PER 
* 
1 


RIC AUT, or RICA UT, ir Pur an gendeman employed. in feveral Nogo- 


tiations in the laſt century, aud Aithor of many ukful-Bboks, Was che i tenth and yo 


ung it 


ſon of Sir Peter Ricaut, Kat [A], and Mary biso wife, without the intervention of a 


daughter (a). 


Where he was born, and educated, we cannot find. Bat his education 


was undoubtedly a genteel one: for he travelled many years in foreign parts, not only in 


Europe, but alſo in Aſia and Africa, and performed fome 


public ſervices (5). His' firſt 


employment abroad, was that of Secretary to Heneage Finch, Earl of Winchelſea [B, 
lent Embaſſador extraordinary to the Ottoman Porte in 1661'(c), where he continued 
about eight years. During which time, be had occaſion to take two voyages from Con 4 
ſlantinaple to London: one of them was by land, through Hungary, where he remained 
a while in the Turkiſh camp, with the great and famous vizier Kuperlre, attending to 


the affairs of the Engliſh nation. 


He publiſhed, in 1663, the Capitulations, Articles of 


Peace, &c. concluded between King Charles the Second, and Sultan Mahomet Han (4), 
They were very much to the advantage of our Merchants; one article bring, that Englith 
ſhips ſhould be free from ſearch or viſit under pretence of foreign goods, a point never 


inſerted in any former capitulation (e). 


After having laudably diſcharged his office of 


Secretary to Lord Winchelſea, he was made Conful for the Engliſh nation at Smyrna [C]; 
in which truſt having acquitted himſelf, for the ſpace of about eleven years, tg the great 
and entire fatisfaftion of the Turkey-Company, and with univerſal love and reſpedt trom 


all the Europeans in thoſe 


parts, he obtained Icave, at his own motion and defire, to 


return to England. Here he employed himſelf in compiling and publiſhing ſome Books 


[D]; living in honour and good eſteem, as allo in peace and plenty {f) 


[4] , youngeſt ſon of Sir Peter Ricant, Kt.] 
Sir Peter Ricaut was one of the perſons excepted, in 
the Props/etions of the Lords and Commons aſſembled in 
Parliament, for à /afe and well grounded peace. July 
11. 1646, ent to King Charles I. at Newcaſtle (1): 
* among all ſuch of the Scotiſh nation, as had con- 
* curred in the Votes at Oxford, againſt the kingdom 
* of Scotland, and their proceedings, or had tworn 
or ſubſcribed the Declaration againſt the Convention 
and Covenant, and had aſſiſted the Rebellion in the 
North, or the Invaſion in the South of the faid 
kingdom of Scotland, or the late Invaſion made 
there by the Iriſh and their adherents.” And it was 
demanded, that they ſhould * be removed from his 
* Majeſties counſels, refirained from coming within 
the verge of the Court; and diſabled from bear- 
ing any office, or having any inploy ment concerning 
* the State or Commonwealth, without the advice and 
* conſent of both Houſes of the Parliament of Eng- 
land, or the Eſtates in the Parliament of Scotland 
* reſpectively.'—— -In the Catalogue of the Lords, 
Knights, and Gentlemen that compounded for their 
Fttates (2), we find, that Sir Peter Rychant of London 
Knight paid 15001. for his Compoſition. By which 
undoubtedly is meant our Sir Peter Ryceut ; that book 
being very full of miſtakes and miſnomers. 

{ BY His firft employment abroad, was that of Sccre- 
tary to Heneags Finch, Earl of Winchelfea.) Whilit 
he continued in that ſtation, he wrote, Ihe preſent 
* State of the Ottoman Empire, in three Books; con- 
* taining the Maxims of the Turkiſh Politie ; their 
Religion and Military Diſcipline. Illuftrated with 
divers Figures.” Lond. 1670. fol and alſo 8vo. 1675. 
Alt was tranſlated into French by Monſieur Beſpier, 
who has added notes and Ammadverfions. For there 
were a few miſtakes in it ; ſome of which have alſo 
been taken notice of by Mr Bayle (3), eſpecially, 
what he had aſſerted, that the Mahomedan women 
have no hopes of going to heaven. Whereas the 
Turkich women bope, they will be one day admitted 
into heaven as well as the men. Sir Paul received an 
account of many things, inſerted in this work, from 
Hali Beigh, al. Bobovius . 

[C] He was made Conſul for the Engliſh nation at 
Smyrna. ] During his reſidence there, at the command 
of King Charles IT. he compoſed, * The preſent State 
* of the Greek and Armenian Churches, Anno Chrifti, 
* 1678,” Which, upon his return to England, he 
preſented with his own hands to his Majeſty : and it 
was publiſhed in 1679. 8%. In this work he ſhews 
a good deal of Learning, and eſpecially a true pious 

Chriſtian. Spirit (4). MW ties 

D] Here be employed himſelf in compiling and pub. 
lifbing ſome Books ] The It. of * was, A Conti- 
nuation of the Hiſtory of the Turks.——Richard 
Knolles, School-maſter at Sandwich, in Kent, had 
publiſhed © The general Hiſtory of the Turks,” from 
the beginning of that Nation to the year 1416, Lond. 


The Earl of 


Clarendon 


1610. fol. (5). And it had been contigued by another 
hand from the year 1619 to 1521 ——Oor author, 
Paul Rycaut, Efq; continced it from 1623 to 155-5. 
Printed at London in 1880 fol. And again from 
1679 to 1699. Lond. 1795 fol. He muſt be ackno 
ledged exccilently well qmalified for that work, as he 
had been ſo much convertant with the Furks, ard 
Turkiſh affiirs. II He continued Platina's Lives of 
the Popes, from the year 1471. to his own time. For 
tho' his name alone appears in the title-page of that 
book, he informs the reader, that he had u greater 
ſhare in that work: As is manifeſt from this part of 
the Preface. * The Hiſtory of Platina of the Lives 
of the Popes, being vendre ND Englih by an un- 
* known hand, was delivered tut by the Bookſeller ; 
and conſidering that Platina was an Author of good 
© reputation in the world, [ often wiſhed that be ha! 
lived in that age, in which he might have deduct 
his Hiitory from ancient to the p elenr times; or 
that ſome other of our learne41 men wou'd have con 
tinued the ſame in the language of our county. 
But obſerving that this work was neglected, and nyt 
thought worthy the labour of a better pen, [| eZizc 
to do it in my own rude and plain fty!e, without 
aſfectation or ornament, more than the fimplicity of 


have always had recourſe to the beſt and to the mot 
impartial Authors, who have neither diſguiſed the 
Vices of Men by flattery, nor out of prejadice 
branded thoſe Actions with ſhame and oblcyu:, 
which might hire admitted of a fairer character. 
Nor have I mixed any thing of Keligion in this 
Hiitory, but where the nature of the relation cold 
not ſubſiſt without it 
In the Introduction he farvs, that * This Contr 
nuation of Platina {tae Subject of which is the Live: 
and Reigns of the Popes) is a Treavic purely hitlo- 
rica!, colled ed from ſeveral Latin, French, and 1ta- 
* lian Authors.“ The bock was publifhed tn 1685. 
fol. with this title, "Ihe Lives of the Popes from the 
time of our Saviour jeſus Chriſt, tg the reign of 
Sixtus IV. written originally in Latine by Biptitt, 
Platina Native of Cremona, and traullated into Eng- 
* liſh. And. the ſame Hiſtory continued from the 
< year 1471. to this preſent time; wherein the moi 
remarkable Paſſages of Chriſtendom both in Chusch 
© and State are treated and deicribed, By Paul Rycaut, 
* Eſq;' III. He tranſlated from Spanith, into Lag/uth, 
© The Royal Commentaries of Peru, in two parts. 
The frft treating of the Original of theit Kings, of 
their Idolatry, their Laws and Government, .&c. 
before the Spaniards invaded their Countries. The 
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'* ſecond deſcribing the manner by which that new 


World was conquered by the Spaniards, &c. II- 
© luſtrated with Sculptures, Written originally in Spa- 
* niſh by the Inca Garcillaſſo de la Vegr?* Lond. 
1683. fol. IV. There goes alſo under his name, 
* The Spaniſh Critick.“ Lond, 1651. 80. 
g 1 3 OW . [E} Namc.y 


(f) Supp!emene 
to the H:Qurcl 
DifAticnury : 2nd 
Voyage de Spon 
& Wheler, ecit, 
Haye, 1724, 

Vol. I. p. 184. 


(F Word, Ach. 
et. at, Val. 
| col. 153. 


naked truth would afford me; in femrch of wich [ * 


(1) Wood, Ath. 
ut ſupra, and 


Stow's Survey of 
London, with 


Strype's addi- 
tions, Vol. II. 
book v. p. 134, 
135. 


(2) Stow's Sur- 
vey, Ec. Vol. J. 
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R IIC A UT. R OF. | 
Clarendon being appointed Lord Lieutenant of Lelang in 1685, mate him his principal 
Secretary for the Provinces, of Ltinfter and Cona And King James the Second 


knighted him, conſtituted him one of his Privy- Council for Irelan 7 and Judge of the 


high Court of Admiralty, which he enjoyed 'till the Revolution in 1668. Soon after 
this, he was employed by King William the Third, in quality of bis Reſident with the 
Hanſe- Towns in Lower-Saxony, namely Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen [E]; where 
he continued for the ſpace of more than ten years, to the ſatisfaction of all that knew him, 


as well as of the ſenates and governments of thoſe republics,” and of the company of the 


Engliſh Merchants there. At length, worn out with age and _ infirmities, he had leave, (7) Sup»lement 


in 1700, to return into England, where he dyed in December that year (g). He was * A 


Fellow of the Royal Society, for many years before his deceaſe: and a paper of his is “ 
publiſhed in the Philofophical Tranſactions [F]. Beſides his own mother- tongue, the 


Engliſh ; he underſtood perfectly che Greek both ancient 


Latin, Italian, and French languages (5). 


[E] Namely at Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bremen.) 
Some of his Letters, written from Hamburg to Sir 
William- Dutton Colt envoy to the Court of Hanover, 
are in the poſſeſſion of Henry Barrard, Eſq; Sir Wil- 
liam's grandſon : One of which, relating to the Sea- 
6ght near Beachy-head, is in theſe words. 


| July 16. 1690. 
cannot but condole with you the unfortunate 
ſacceſs' of the late Sea-Hight againſt the French, 
which turned not much to our damage, unleſs fo far 


the detriment and ruin of our allies, who were beaten 
to pieces, whilſt we food Spectators of their de- 
ſtruction. What loſs they ſuſtained you will beſt 
ſee in the letter which Admiral Evertſon writes to 
the States, and what was the cauſe, that our fleet 
in general did not fight, was (as this Admiral writes) 
upon examination, by the Earls Pembroke and De- 
vonſhire, who were going from ſhip to ſhip to make 
inquiry into this matter, to diſcover where the 
treachery lay ; for nothing but that could keep our 
fleet from engaging : and where to charge that, a 
letter written from my Lord Nottingham to my Lord 
Durſley, tranſlated with the conſent of my Lord 
Durſley into Dutch, and inſerted into the Courant 
for the better quieting and Satisfaction of the peqple, 
doth plainly declare, and on whom the treachery is 
to be charged. All I have to comfort myſelf and 
all others in this matter, is, that Mr Warre writes 
me under the 4th inſtant, that we ſhould ſpeedily 
have a better flcet at ſea than before. And Dr Ag- 
lionby writes me on the 5; inſtant from the Hague, 
that by this letter to my Lord Durſley, and the aſ- 
ſurances that Mr Harbord was coming over from the 
Queen to the States, that the minds of the people 
were much ſeitled; and that the Government loſes 
no courage, for that the States of Ho land on the 
igth inſtant, and ſo did the States general on the 
21ſt reſolve, that a new Squadron with all expedi- 
tioh be put to ſea; untill which was done, all com- 
merce was to be ſuſpended. The States of Holland 
unanimouſly, and without ſo much as conſulting their 
principals, came to this reſolution. God grant that 
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as concerns the honour of the nation, but greatly to 


and modern, the Turkiſh, 


- 


* we may correſpond in like manner with them in 
* England, God grant alſo, that there may be no 
* treachery in Ireland, from whence we expect to re- 
* ceive, great and good news by the next poſt. 

[F] And a paper of his is publiſped in the Philoſa- 
pbical TranſaZions ] It contains an account of the 
Sable Mice, os Mures Narauegici, deſcribed by Olaus 
Wormius in his Muſzum.—* In their march they keep 
* a direct line, generally from North eaſt to South- 
* weſt, and are innumerable thouſands in each troop, 

which for the moſt part is a ſquare : They march by 
night, and in twilight, and lie ſtill by day. The 
diſtance of the lines they go in is of ſome elle, and 
parallel to each other. It they meet any thing that 
might ſtop them, they avoid it not, tho' it were a 
fire, a deep well, a torrent, lake, or moraſs, but 
without any heſitation venture through, and by that 
means many thouſands of them are deſtroyed. If 
they be met ſwimming over lakes, and be forced ou: 
of their courſe, they preſently return into it again; 
when they are met in woods or field: and flopt, they 
ſet themſelves upon their hinder feet like a dog, 
and make a kind of barking or ſqueeking noiſe, 
leaping up as high as a man's knee, defending their 
line as long as they can: And, if at laſt they be 
forced out of it, they creep into holes, and ſet up a 
cry ſounding like Biabb, Biabb. They never come 
into any houſe, nor meddle with any thing that is 
Maa's meat ;; if a houſe happen to be in their way, 
there they top till they die, but through a ſtack of 
hay or corn they will eat their way ; when they 
march through a meadow, they eadamage it much, 
by eating the roots of graſs, but if they encamp 
there by day, they quite ſpoil it, and make it look 
as if it were burnt, or firewed with aſhes. The roots 
of graſs, with rotten wood, and the inſects io it, 
are theic chief, if not only food. During the 
winter they lie under the ſnow, and have their breath- 
ing-holes upon the top of it, as hares and other 
creatures uſe to have (6).'——T hey are deſcribed 


much in the ſame manner, in the Natural Hidory of 


Norway, by Biſhop Pontoppidan (7), who calls them 


Lzmen, or Lemming, C 


ROE, or ROWE, [Sir Thomas], a very able Stateſman, and Embaſſador to 
ſeveral Courts in the XVIIth century, was born at Low- Leyton in Eſſex [A], about the 


year 1580 [B]. 


In 1593, he was admitted into Magdalen- college in Oxford: but, before 


he had ſtaid there long enough to be qualified for any degree, he was taken from the uni- 
verſity: and, after ſome time ſpent in one of the inns of Court, or in France, or both, 


he was made Eſquire of the Body to Queen Elizabeth, about the latter end of her reign. 


[4] Fas horn at Low-Leyton in Eſſex.) His father 
was Robert Roe, a younger Son of Sir Thomas Roe, 
Kt. Lord Mayor of London in 1568, by Mary his 
wife, daughter of Sir John Greſham, Kt. Which Sir 
Thomas was fon of Robert Roe, citizen and merchant- 
taylor of London, who was Son to Reynald Roe of 
Lee in Kent (1).— During his Mayoralty, Sir Tho- 
mas laid aſide the Midſummer-watch, or muſters, in 
the city of London, which brought great crouds of 
the worſt of people together; and, in the room of 
it, inftituted a ſubſtantial ſtanding Watch for the ſafety 


and preſervation of the city (2). He incloſed the new 


book i, p. 257, Church-yard in Bethlem-with a brick wall; and was a or about the year 1590, 


On 


conſiderable bene factor to the Merchant- Taylors com- 
pany (3). He was buried Septemb. 2. 1570. in Hack- 
ney- church, where his monument and epiraph are yet 
extant. Of eleven children he had, fix ſurvived him, 
namely four ſons and two daughters (4). 

[BI Abont the year 1580. ] Mir Wood ſays (5), that, 
when entring into his teens he became a Commoner 
* of Magd. Coll. az. 1593, by the indulgent care of 
© his mother, then the wife of Berkley of 
© Rendcomb in Gtouceſterſhire, of the family of the 
Lord Berkley.” Now, if he was entring into his 
teens in 1593, he muſt conſequently have been born in 


(ac To 


(5) Voyage de 
Spcn & Wheer, 
as above, 


I. p · 185. 


as 


'6) PhilaGphical 
Jranſacti ne, 
No 251, p- 110, 
111. 


(7) Part n. p. 
30, &c, 


(3) 1g. p. 264. 
and bouk d. p. 


95, 96. 


(4) ldem, Vol. 


IL. Append, 1. 
P 127. 


(5) Ath. ut ſop. 
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(e) Wood, __ 
eit. 1721 " 
11. col. zz. India Company, to go 


\ Porchas e to conclude a firm peace” between him and 
L edit. 1625, Pe 
$44- and Stoss 


Atqnales, edit. 
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the honour of Knighthood from King James 

| rer, was ſent by Henry Prince of Wales, to make 

diſcoverics in America (aj [C]. Ia 1614, he was appointed, at the requeſt of the Eaſt» 
to Ichag Guire, the then Great Mogul; on pur 


e King of Great Britain; to eſtabliſh * 
grimes, Part and ſecure Trade, and ſettle Factories for the Engliſh Merchants, as well at ſea- 
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ports as 


inland towns, in his dominions (b). Having therefore embarked in March 1614-15, he 
arrived at Surat the 26th of September following: and continued at the Mogul's court 


163", b. les till the beginning of the year 1618. During his reſidence there, he employed himſelf 


pales, as above. 


far remote Eaſtern Princes (c). 
(e) * If he was 
not 


that were then 
at the Mogul's 
Court; 23 he ob- 
ſerves bi 
Ibid, 


IC] To make diſcoveries in America ] In the year 
160g, at his own and his friends charge, he built a 
ſhip and a pinnace, for the*diſcovery of Guiana in 


South-America. Setting ſail from Plymouth the 24th : works, and a diſh ſuitable to ſer tle cup on. 


of February, he fell in, about the end of Apri), with 
the great river of the Amazons, which at the entrance 
of it is 150 miles wide, and full of iſlands, and runs 
with freſh. water fifty miles into the fea. This river 
he firſt diſcevered, and went up 200 miles in it with 
his ſhip, and then too more with boats ; and made di- 
vers journeys into the main land among the nauves, 
where he found the country well inhabited, and full of 
commodities, though not ſo plenteous as migt.c 
, by reaſon the natives provide no mate than bare 
. neceflaries. From thence he came along ihe coaſt 
into divers rivers, and entred the country wid canoes, 
and going over the catarafts and bills, paſſed over 
thirty-two fall; in the river of Wi Poco, now named 
Caralcigh. Having with labour and peil, ſpent 
thirt:*n months in this diſcovery, from the river of 
the Amazones to the river Oronoque, and Lot finding 
all the Wefſt-Indies to be full of gold, as ſome ſup- 
poſed, he returned Trinidad, and the Weſtern 
il2nds, and arrived at the iſle of Wight in July 161 1 (6). 
[D] A appears by bis Journal, of which exirats 
hawe publiſhed more than ance.) L be firtt extract of 
it was 
Purchas in his Pilgrimes (7), together with ſome of his 
Letters to G. Abbot Archbiſhop ot Canterbury, and 
other great perfons. Another Extract, or rather Aoridg- 
ment, of it, was printed in Churchill's Collection of 
Voyages (8) ; But in this the Language is altered; 
the Author's ſenſe miſtaken in ſeveral places; and it 
abounds with faults, as appears by examining only one 
(9), where we find theſe ol. 1. parcels, 
RT ti 2. cows, for cocos——beth, for 
bold, &c.—— The account Sir Thomas gives of the 
Mogul's magnificence, is really woudertul.—On his 
birth-day, he was fitting croſs legg d on a little Throne, 
all covered with diamonds, pearls, and rubies. Before 
him was a table of gold, and on it about fifty pizces 
of gold-plate, all ſet with jewels, ſome very large and 
extremely rich, others of leſs value, but all them 
(10) P. 635. of almoſt cover d with ſmall tones (10). Upon an- 
Val. I. of other occaſion, when the Emperor was going upon an 
Cborchill's Co expedition, he deſcribes his dreſs thus. One came, 
1— «+ and irt on his Sword, and hung on his buckler ſet all 
over with diamonds and rubies, the belts of gold ſuit 
able.——On his bead he wore a rich turbant with a 
| Plume of herons feathers, not many but long. On 
one fide hung a ruby unſet, as big as a walnut; on the 
other fide, a diamond as large; in the middle, an 
emerald like a heart, much bigger. His ſtaff was 
wound about with a chain of great pearl, rubies, and 
diamonds drill'd. About his neck he wore a chain of 
three ſtrings of moſt. excellent pearl. Above his el- 
bows, bracelets ſet with diamonds, and on bis wriſt 
three rows of ſeveral ſorts : his hands bare, but almoſt 
on every finger a ring. His coat was of cloth 
of gold without ſleeves. ——A footman carried a foot- 
of gold ſet with tones. other parts 
of the retinue, there followed about twenty elephants 
royal, led for him to mount, fo rich in ſtones and fur- 
+ (83) P. 643. 3 niture, that they glitter d like the ſun (11). 


) Vol. I. p. 
17. 


(9) P. 626. 


publiſhed, in the Author's life time, by Mr 


zealouſly in the ſervice of his King, and of the Merchants trading to the Eaft-fndies ; 
ppears by bis Journal, of which extracts have been publiſhed more than once ID]. 
R in He is ſaid to have been the firſt Engliſh Embaſſador, that 
* And he tells us btmſclf 


the Great Mogul with more favour and outward grace (e), than ever was ſhewn to any 
the — Embaſſador either Turkiſh or Perſian, or other whatſoever. 


was diſpatched to any of the 
(a), that he was diſmiſſed by 


In 1620, he was ckAaed 


one of the Burgeſſes for Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire, in the third parliament of King 
James I. which met at Weſtminſter January 30, 1620-21 (f). And, the year following, 
* was ſent Embaſſador to the Grand Scignor | E}, which ſtation he continued in, under the 


Sultans 


made a preſent to Sir Thomas of a Cup of gold, fer 
all about with ſmall rubies and Turky ttones, the cover 
with large rubies, emeralds, and Turky ſtones in curious 
Many of 
the ſtones were ſnall ; and the greater, which were 
many, not all clean, but they weie in number about 
two thouſand, aud the gold about twenty ounces He 
ſent, at the ſame time, Sir Thomas word, that he 
elteemed him more, than ever he had dose any Frank 
(12) dir I homus obſerves elſewhere (13), that it 
was the wicked policy of the then Mogul, and his an- 
celttors deſcendants of 'l ainerlane, to ruine and diſ- 
people all the ancient Cities, and foubid their being 
repaired. Ore of them he iaw in that ruinous con- 
dition, named Chitor, which, (ſays be,) ſhews the 
* tuotteps of wondertul imagniticence, There are ſtill 
* ſtanding a hundred churches [or Temples} all of 

carved ſtone, many fair towers aud lanthorns, many 
pillars, and inzumerable houſes, but not one inha- 
bitaut. There is but one ſlcep aſcent cut out of the 
rock, and four gates in the aſcent before you come 
to the city gate, Which is magnificent. It is in the 
country of Ranna (a prince then newly ſubdued by 
the Mogul) lineally deſcended from Poras. Near ic 
ſtands a pillar, erected by Alexander the Conqueror, 
with a great [Q. Greek] inſcription.'—-— Mr Salmon 
obſerves (14), That Sir Thomas was not ſupported 
with an Equipage ſuitable to the Character he bore ; 
nor were the preſents, the Eaſt-India Company fur- 
niſn'd him with to that Court, fuitable to the dignity 
of the Prince he came from, or the Mogul to whom 
he was ſent, as the Indian Court themſelves obterved ; 
and occaſioc'd his Voyage to be leſs advanta to 
the Company than otherwile it might have been ; for 
Sir Thomas ſeems to have been a Gentleman every 
way qualiſed for the employment he undertaok, and 
in the circumſtauces he was, maintaia'd his character 
to admiration, 

DLE] And, the year following, was ſent Emboſſador 
to the Grand Seigaiar.) In his paſſage to Conttarti- 
nople, he wrote a Leiter from Nieffina to George Vi!- 
liers Duke of Buckingham, then Lord Higu- Admiral; 
wherein he complained of the great iacreaſe of Pi- 
rates in the Mediterranean fea ; repreſenting, that if 
they were ſuffered to increaſe, they would brave the 
* Armies of Kings at Sea in a few years, and attemp: 
even the Coaſts and Shoars with peril *———And te 
took the opportunity, of getting thirteen Engliſh cap- 
tives releaſed from the Spanith gallies (15). He ar- 
rived at Conſtantinople the zzd of December 1621 ®. 

During his Embaifſy, he wrate, * A true and faithful 
Relation repreſented to his Majelly and the Prince, 
* of what bath lately hapned in Conſtantinople, con- 
* cerning the Death of Sultan Oſman, and the fetting 
* up of Muſtapha his Uncle. With a continaarion of 
the ſame ſtory.” Printed at London 1622. 4to. 

And he kept a moſt curious Account of his Nego- 
tiations at the Porte, which remained is Manuſcript 
"till the year 1740, when it was publiſhed by the So- 
ciety for promoting Learning; under the title of, 
* The Negotiations of Sir Thomas Rae, im his Embaſly 
to the Ottdman Porte, from the year 1621 to 1628 
* inclufive : Containing a great Variety of curious and 
important Matters, relating not only to the _ 
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(F) Dr Br. wil. 
ss Notitia Pas- 
Iizmentaria, edit, 
1750, Part ii. 
p. 179. 


(12) P. 636, 


(13) See Pure 
Ces, Patch, . 
54 bs 


(14) Modern 

H dry, Vai Ih 
J»0, it. 1725, 
p. 443. 


(718) Cab la, 
edit. 166 „ tol, 
Fo 352. 41 ta 
Nego! jations, 
&c. p. 7, 37 
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„ Dr Sm'th's 
Account of the 
Greek Cavity 


p · 252. 


(16) Dedicat. p. 
ir. 


617] See Neto- 
tions, p · 178. 
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Sultans Ofrian; Mufupha Sud Amitith the I Vt. The 


Eoghifh naiibni reaps m this 
before hi time, the affairs 


Mcrth ants there were in greht viforger, and licak regatd was hat to the capitu- 
laid and privileges, granted by the Turkiſh Emperors either to our Nation, or any 
other. Bur Sir Thomas, to his immortal teputation, recovered the reſpect due to Embaſ- 


ladors, which had been utterly loſt tor ſeveral years before, through the audaciouſneſs of a 


17WQ 3 D * 
*'of the Tarkiſh Empire, but alſo to thoſe of the 
© qQther States of Europe, in that Period: His Correſ- 
+ pondences with the moſt illuſtrious Perſons, for Dig- 
* nity or Character; as with the Queen of Bobemia, 
* Bethlem Gabor Prince of Tranfylvania, and other 
* Potentates of different Nations, c. And many uſe- 
* ful and inflructive Particulars, as well in relation to 
Trade and Commerce, as to Subjects of Literature; 
©'as Antient Manuſcripts, Coins, Inſcriptions, and 
© other Antiquities.” fol. —In the Dedication to this 
valuable Volume, the Printer obſerves, That * the 
* Letzers aud Negotiations of this wife and able Mi- 
* niſter will, on peruſal, be found to contain ſuch a 
* fund of Knowledge in almoſt every uſeful branch of 
* it 3 ſuch deep, but honeſt policies, ſuch a zeal for 
* his Prince, ſuch a love for his country, and fach 
* rare abilities to manage the molt arduous Aﬀairs, and 
* in the moſt difficult and dangerous times z that it 
* may be boldly faid, the laſt Century has not pro- 
* duced a more valuable Collection of this kind (16)." 
I he period they treat of, (from 1621, to 1628) 
was * a period ſo fruitful of great events, that ia the 
« firſt fifteen monthy of it only, Sir Thoraas obſerves, 
chat he had ſeen there three emperors of the Turks, 
* ſeven prime vers, two captain baffa's, five aga's of 
the Janiſlaries, three great-rreaſurers, fix bafla's of 
* Cairo, and other changes in proportion (17). 
This able miniſter co1.cented not himſelf with giving 
© bare detail of facts in bis letters and relations, but 
« mixes with them ſuch reflections and vubſervations, 
« as, at the ſame time that they ſet fo th the extent 
* of bis genius and capacity, inlighren the readers 
+ with the knowledge of the cauſes and ſprings of the 
actions and counlels he deſcribes and communicates. 
* —— — He made himſelf thoroughly acquainted with 
* the nature of the Turkiſh Government, the maxims 
« of their policy, the ſtate of their revenues, the 
condition of their forces, the ſituation of their pro- 
* vinces, and the circumitances of the Subjects in all 
their dominions; and the reader will probably be 
* ſurprized to peruſe his accounts of it, and ſee on 
* what a precarious footing that empire ſubſiſts; how 
* few reſources it has in caſe of conſiderable diſaſters, 
* and how likely it is to be overtarned in a moment 
by the effects of a fingle, if complete, victory over 
© their forces in a general battle. —Sir Thomas 
* made it a rule to ſhare his fortune with the Poor, to 
* whom he allatted a tenth of bis Subſtance. And, at 
one time, daring his Embaſſy, he procured the re- 
dem ption of upwards of eight hundred Engliſh Ma- 
« riners, who were compelled to do Service on board 
the Barbary rovers, and made the moſt cagliderable 
* ftrength of their fleets. This advantage he obtain'd 
for his country, and preſcribed laws to thoſe rapa- 
* cious rovers, in ſpite of the utmoſt oppoſition they 
« could make ta the contrary at the Porte, when thoſe 
rovers were in the height of their power and inſo- 
lence, and ſcoured the feas at their pleaſure, not 
ſparing even the Ottomans themſelves; and at a 
time, when they were confeſſedly acknowledg'd by 
the Turkiſh miniſters to be the marine bulwarks and 
defence of their empire! And what is ftill more 
wonderful, he found means to inforce and renew 
theſe laws, upon that ungovernable race of Pirates, 


no man ſtood im ſafety Nor ought his conduct 
to bo forgotten in relation to the point of Precedence 
chimed by the French ambaſſador at the Porte, over 
Engliſh ; a claim which had too tamely been 
comply d with by his predeceſſors at Conſtantinople ; 
but to which no art, perſuaſion, ſtratagem or bluſter, 


& 


+. could make bim yield. And yet there is no point 


in which his prudence and moderation were more 
© conſpicuous, as it is the intereſt of all the ambaſſa- 
* dors at the Porte, to unite in order to ſtrengthen 
* themſclres againſt the inſolences to which they are 


too often expoſed at that proud court. And indeed 


* the ſaperiority of his talents, gave him ſo great ad- 
. — = 
V. No. CCXCIII, 


in every change and revolution at the Porte, when 


over the French ambaſſador, that he always 


* 


ſucce ſſion 


* fraſtrated and difappointed his defigns : parti 
in the affair bf the Greek Church, and {Cyrillus 
* Lucazis] the patriarch of Conſtantinople ; both 
* which Sir Thomas defended againſt the open and 
* ſecret ices, not only of that ambaſſador, who 
* acted alſo as te of the Pope in the Tarkiſh do- 
* minions ; but of the united cabals of the court of 
Rome, the then newly eſtabliſh'd congregation 
propaganda fide, and the fociety of Jeſuirs, combin'd 
to the deſtruction of both. And, not contented to 
diſappaint their deep-laid and miſchievous projects, 
he actually procur'd the baniſnment of that turbu- 
lent order from thoſe dominions (18), and that ina 
manner the moſt mortifying that could be, to that 
arrogant and buſy ambaſſador, whom, as he ſays in 
one of his letters, he was reſolved to keep under, 
during the time of his embaſſy. He was equally 
vigilant and ſucceſsful in his oppofition to the in- 
trigues of the Imperial ambaſſadors, who, from time 
to time, endeavoured to bring about a treaty of 
peace and commerce between Turkey and Spain ; 
which the latter fought with the greateſt induſtry, in 
order to cut the Engliſh out of the Eaſtern com- 
merce, and to be at liberty in the Mediterranean 
ſea to imploy her fleets againſt che Venerians, and 
other powers with whom ſhe was at varlance: but 
he found means always to froftrare the applications 
of both thoſe powers as often as they attempted this 
deſign, and turn'd it to the diſgrace of both, and 
that in a moſt manner, The Senate of 
Venice with diftinguifh'd reſpect, the prince of 
Tranfylrania, the king and queen of Bohemia, the 
kings of Denmark and Sweden, and other Sovereign 
Princes and States, beſides the king of Poland and 
* the Emperor, all ſeparately did him the juſtice which 
* his abilities and integrity deſerved. The firſt gran- 

dees of Poland, and the ambaſſ:dors of that Crown 
© at the Porte, were ordered to take his advice in all 
their tranſactions there. The Tarkiſh minifters, 
tho* ſo often changed in bis time, almoſt conſtantly 
confided in him, and were frequently 'd by 
his counſels, even in their own affairs: they re- 
vered his wiſdom, and always found him above chi- 
cane or double dealing. Nor was there” in all his 
time but one prime Viſier who infulred him, and 
© dared to avow himſelf his enemy. Cyrillas 
* Lucaris, patriarch of Conftantinople, a wiſe and 
good man, ow'd his preſervation to him both as to 
© his life and dignity, more than once, and never un- 
* dertook any thing of conſequence in bis time, of a 
© publick natare, without conſulting him. He was a 
© ſtay and a balance to the Dutch ambaſſador at the 
Porte, whoſe fordid temper and inconſideration bad 
otherwiſe hurry'd him into inconveniencies unworthy 
of his publick character: He was a ſapport to two 
Venetian bailo's of great gravity and wiſdom So 
that when, for the common intereſt of all, he joined 
with the Chriſtian refidents, they carry'd every 
thing ; and when once, contrary to his advice and 
exhortations, they would proceed without him, they 
met with ſhame and repulfe. — —— Upon the 
whole, conſidering the difficulty and danger of his 
employ ment, through the revalugions and diſtractions 
at the Ottoman court in his time; the variety of 
affairs under his management the active enemies 
who oppoſed him ; the faithleſs and arrogant mi- 
niſters he had to treat with at the Porte, and their 
frequent changes, generally from bad to worſe ; the 
-protound policy and diſſimulation of Bethlem Gabor 
prince of 'Franſylvania, who made himſelf of high 
importance to the moſt formidable-princes of that 
time ; and the diſtracted ſtate of the Engliſh affairs, 
whereby the Crown was diſabled to ſupport the vi- 
* gorous and intrepid genius of it's miniſter, &c.—theſe 
8 things being confidered, we may venture to pro- 
* nounce, that Sir Thomas Roe was one of the ableſt, 
+. wiſeſt, moſt vigilant, and intrepid miniſters that ever 
+ appeared in that ſtation (19). 
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tiations, & . 
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(19) Preface, p. 
5 14. 
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{g) See Account 
of the Greek _ 
Church, &c. by 
Tho. Smith, 

D. D. Lond. 
1680, 89, p. 
252, &e. 


( Wood, Hist. 
& Antiq. Unis. 
Orton. Lib. ii. 
5 52. & Ath, 
ol. II. col. 52, 
53. See alſo 


Catal. M58. 
Angliz, &c. 
* L p. 35— 


(i) See the Pro- 
legomena to the 
firſt volume of 
that edition ; and 
Sir Thomas's 
Negotiations, p. 
335, 344, 500, 
618, 


(20) J. Howell's 
familiar Letters, 
p. 228, 


(21) Ruſh- 
worth's Hiſt. 
Collect. edit. 
1080, Vol. III. 


5. 979 


(22) Ruſh worth, 
Vol. III. P. 

1217. and Nal- 
ſon, Vol. II. p. 


492*, 
(23) L'Ambaſſa- 


deur, &c. as 
above. 
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ſucceſſion of ipſolent Viaiers. And he deſerved moſt bighly, not quly of the Greek 8 
Church by his generous protectien of it againſt thoſe who endeavoured to deſt toy its ver 
being, but of Chriſtendom in general, and particularly of Poland : which King Sigimand 


acknowledged with great reſpect and thanks, in a letter written ta bim from Warſaw in 


September 1622 (g). During bis reſidence in the Eaſt, he made a large collection of 
valuable manuſcripts in the Greek and Oriental languages; which, in the year 1628, he 
preſented to the Bodleian Library (5). He alſo brought over the fine Alexandrian manu- 
ſcript of the Greek Bible, ſent as a preſent to King Charles the Firſt, by Cyril Patriarch 
of Conſtantinople z which hath been ſince tranſcribed and publiſhed by the learned 
Dr Grabe, and Dr Wigan (i). Ia the latter end of the year 1629, he was ſent Embaſſa- 
dor to mediate a peace between the Kings of Poland and Sweden. He ſucceeded in his 
negotiation, and gained ſo much credit with the great Guſtavus Adolphus, King of Swe- 
den, that he inſpired him with the deſign which he executed in 1630, of making a deſcent 
into Germany to reſtore the freedom of the Empire [FJ]. In his return from this embaſſy, 
he was charged with a negotiation at Copenhagen, in which he had the like ſucceſs, and 
in a few days finiſhed a treaty with the King of Denmark, which had been carrying on 
for ſeveral years. He was employed again in another negotiation at that Court, and with (4) See page 
ſeveral Princes in Germany [G]. As he was likewiſe at the Congreſs of Hamburgh, d. Negoriatios,, 


removed afterwards to Ratiſbon, and Vienna (t). On the 17th of October, 1640, he ben 7 ce” 
was elected one of the repreſentatives for the univerſity of Oxford, in the Parliament aaf Stare of 


which met the third of November (/): wherein he ſhtwed himſelf a perſon of great elo- Iv, ory ay 
quence, learning, and experience, as appears by his printed ſpeeches [7]. The 13th of 54's $64, 570, 
November, he made a Report to the Houſe of Commons, how far the Engliſh Commiſ- 
fioners had proceeded with the Scotiſh, at the Treaty of Rippon (m). In April 1641, ({) Wood, Ath, 
he was appointed by the King, to go Embaſſador to the Diet at Ratiſbon, in order to wins, s 
mediate the Reſtoration of the late King of Bohemia's ſon to the Palatinate : whereupon, *: 247. 

he requeſted the Houſe of Commons, That, notwithſtanding that employment, he %) qc... 
might ſtill continue a member of the Houſe 3* which was granted accordingly (u). Caen,, Val, 
During the courſe of his negotiations, he offered to make an Alliance offenſive and defen- n 


five between England and the Houſe of Auſtria [7]; if the Emperor would give the King () le, f. $04, 


[F] Of making a deſcent into Germany, &c.] That 
king, upon gaining the victory of Leipſic, ſent Sir 
* Thomas a preſent of zoo l. and in his letter calls 
* him his frenuum conſultorem, he being the firſt who 
* had advis'd him to this German war, after he had 
made peace betwixt him and the Polander (20). 

[G] And with ſeveral Princes in Germany.) The 
22d of Nov. 1639, he ſent notice to King Charles I. 
that the Scots who arrived about Bremen, ſpoke 
* deſperately and traiterouſly, as if there were very ill 
* reſolutions fomented in that kingdom. That Leſley 
* had written to a merchant in Bremen, his principal 
correſpondent in thoſe parts, that he would come 
thither in March or April for ſome buſineſs, and re- 
turn with ſpeed. Bremen (adds he) is the only reſort 
now of the Scots, and the only Port from whence 
they can ſecurely extract all kinds of Arms and Mu- 
* nition.” Upon this advice, General Leſley's fiſter, 
and about fifteen Scotiſh commanders, were taken at 
ſea, and brought priſogers to Berwick ; but, a ſhort 
time after, releaſed, and permitted to go into Scot- 


land (21). 
[H] As appears by his printed Speeches.) Such as 
have come to our knowledge, are, 1. * Speech, or 


* Report, from the Committee to the Commons houſe 


FF *. © 


in Parliament,” in 1640: relating chiefly to the 


Lord-Keeper Finch, and his Speech in Parliament. 
2. A Speech in Parliament, wherein is ſhew'd the 
cauſe and decay of Coin, and Trade in this Land, eſ- 
pecially of Merchants Trade, &c. Lond. 1641. 4to. 
3. A Speech of his, at the Council-table, touching 
Braſs-money, or againſt mixing Braſs-money with Sil- 
ver, in July 1640, is alſo printed in Ruſhworth's and 
Nalſon's Collections (22). | 

[J] During the courſe of his negotiations, he affered 
to make an Alliance offenſive and definfive between 
England and the Houſe of Auftria.) This particular we 
learn from the late learned Mr De Wicquefort, whoſe 
account is in theſe words (23). + La Ferti- 
bault, que Von a connu depuis ſous la qualité de Ma- 
reſchal Defampes, eſtant Ambaſſadeur en Angleterre 
en l'an 1642, avoit ſceu que Roe, qui eſtoĩt de la part 
du Roy d'Angleterre a Ratiſbone, y avoit offert de 
faire une Alliance offenſive & defenſive avec la Maiſon 
d' Auſtriche, & Empereur donnoit ſatisfaction au Roy, 
ſon maiſtre, touchant le Palatinat & la dignite Electo- 


rale, dont il fit des plaintes au Paritment par le moyen 
da Comte de Hollande: Le Parlement n'avoit jamais 
pris connoiſſance de cette ſorte d affaires, & ce n eſlait 


Miniſter, thus to ex 


his 


pas a cette aſſemblee, que les Ambaſſadeurs avoient 
accouſtume de $addreiler ; c'eſt pourquoy le Roy fit 
eſcrire a Ja Ferte, par un de ſes Secretaires d' Eſtat, 
que l' Ambaſſadeur, qui n' eſtoit pas bien informe de la 
negotiation que Roe faiſoit en Allemagne, avoit tr 
legerement cra & publié ce qu'il avoit oui dire. 'H 
luy fit demander auſſy, ſi c'eſtoit de l'ordre du Roy, 
ſon Maiſtre, qu'il s eſtoit adrefſe au Parlement. ou 6 
cette nowveante eftoit ſon ouvurage ; & ce qui Pawoit 
oblige a faire cette inſulte a ſa Souverainete. La Ferti 
repondit, qu'il avoit execute le Commandement da 
Roy, ſon Maiſtre. Ce fut une tres grande imprudence 
a ce Miniſtre, que de produire de cette manicre ſon 
Prince, & de le faire object de averſion du Roy de 
la Grande Bretagne; a qui on ne pouvoit pas faire un 
plus ſanglant affront. Auſſy eſcrivit il en France, que 
fi on ne revoquoit incontinent cet Ambaſſadeur, il en 
uſeroit ainſy qu'il le jugeroit a propos pour ſon hon- 
neur, & pour le bien de ſon ſervice On le revoqua, 
& d'une fagou qui fit bien connoiſtre, qu'on le jugeoit 
plus propre pour la guerre que pour la negotiation.” 
i. e. Lg Ferre Imbault, known afterwards by the title 
of Marſhal Deſtampes, _ Ambaſſador in England 
in 1642, was told, that Roe Ambaſſador from the 
King of England to the Diet of Ratiſbon, had offer- 
ed to enter into an Alliance offenſive and defenſive 
with the Houſe of Auſtria, if the Emperor would 
give ſatisfaction to the King his Maſter concerning 
* the Palatinate and the Electoral Dignity, —and he 
got the Earl of Holland to complain of it to the 
Parliament. The Parliament had never intermeddled 
in ſuch affairs, and it was not to them Ambaſſadors 
© uſed to addreſs themſelves ; wherefore the Kiog or- 
* dered one of his Secretaries of State to write to La 
© Ferte, ** That not being acquainted with the deſign 
„of Roe's Negotiation in Germany, he had too 
*« rathly believed and made public what he had heard. 
« He ordered him alſo at the ſame time to be afked, 
« whether it was by the King his Maſter's command 
% he had thus addreſſed himſelf to the Parliament; or 
had, of his own head, taken that unprecedented 
«« ſtep; and what it was that had thus obliged him to 
% infult his Royal Dignity.” La Ferté anfwered, 
„That he had executed the Command of the Kiog 
© his Maſter. It was a very imprudent ſtep in that 
xpoſe his Prince, and render him 
© the object of the King of Great Britain's averfion'; 
* to whom no greater affront could be offered, Ac- 
* cordingly King Charles wrote to the daily, 
| © France, 


| "een 448 
* 


, 
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his maſter fatisfaftion concerning} the Palatiaste and the Electoral dignity (95. And he n. 
behaved'/in fo hand ſome a manner, ay tb draw this high encomium from the Emperor, ions, 


par Monſ. 


(24) See Wood, 
Ath. col. 53. & 
Catal. MSS. An- 
the & Hib. 
Vol. I. p · 330. 
cal. 1. 


this Country 


| © opportuns, ne 


I have met with many gallant perſons of many Nationa, but 
Afﬀter his return home, the Ki 


* Ambaſſador *till now (p).* 


the Garter, and one of his Privy-Council : in which domeſtic, as before in his forei 
employments, he ſhewed himſelf a man of eminent abilities, and moſt admirable 


ſcaree ever met with an 
ing made him Chancellor of 


Zu, 
accom- 


pliſnments. The calamities of the nation, wherein he could not avoid having a ſhare, 


deprived: him of that a 


preeable Receſs and Eaſe which he had reaſon to expect at home; 
and not only imbittered his life, bur ſerved in all probability to ſhorten ir (g). 


For he 


dyed November 6, 1644, arid, two days after, was privately buried in Woodford church 


in Eſſex, An elegant epitaph was made for him by Dr Gerard Langbaine, which ma 
be ſeen in Wood (r) [X J. but was not put over his grave. 


He bequeathed a fine collec- 


tion of 242 ſilver medals to the Bodleian Library. And, beſides his writings abovemen- 


tioned, he tranſlated a ſmall piece, of which an account is given below [L]. 


is thus given, There was _— 
lar, Gentleman, or Courtier : b 


His charaQter 


wanting in him towards the accompliſhment of a Scho- 
as he was learned, fo was he alſo a great encourager 


de Wicquefort, 
Haye, 1682, 
to. p. 105. 


Wood, Ach. 
ut ſupra, 


(g) July 2, 
1642, being im- 
perfect in bis 
heaith, he cra- 
ved leave of the 
Parliament ta 


F travel 6 aha 


Bath, to ule all 
requifite means 
for his recovery, 
which was gran; 
ted actordingly. 
A perſes Dizre 
nal, Ke. No. 


and promoter of learning and learned men. His ſpirit was generous and public, and his ““ “389. 


heart faithful to his Prince. He was a 


* France, that unleſs the Ambaſfador was immediately 
* recalled, he would act in ſuch a manner as he ſhould 
judge moſt conſiſtent with his honour and intereſt, 
© He was recalled, but with circumſtances that ſhewed, 
he was looked upon as fitter for war than for nego- 
* tiating * 

[XJ An Epitaph was made for him by Dr Gerard 
Langbaine) The concluſion of it is in theſe words. 
* Demum ille tot regnorum, diſſtorum internuntius, 
diſſidentium coagulum; ille foederum- interpres, & 
* pacis publicz ſequeſter; ille duorum Reg. Jacobi & 
* Caroli, ad quinque Imperatores, tres Reges, legatus ; 
* depofita tandem perſona, honorum et annorum ſatur, 
* ceflit & Scena, propitij numinis indulgentia præreptus 

uneſtam regni cataſtrophen, paulo poſt 
* inſequutam, f I 

CLI Befides his writings abovemention'd, he tranſ/ated 
4 /mall piece, &c.] The tranſlation was in Engliſh, and 
intituled, * A Diſcourſe concerning the King of Spain's 
* ſurprizing of the Valtoline But we are not in- 
form'd out of what language it was tranſlated, nor 
when and where printed. 

Oar learned Author left the two following Books in 
manuſcript. * Compendious Relation of the Proceed- 
* ings and Acts of the Imperial Dyet held at Ratiſbon, 
© in 1640 and 41, abſtracted out of the Diary of the 
Colleges. It was in the poſſeſſion of the late learned 
'Tho. Smith, D. FR ay of ſeveral Proceed- 
* ings of the Knights of the Garter.” Often cited 
by Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; in his Inffitution, Laws, &c. of 
the Order of the Garter (24). 

In 1730. Propoſals were publiſh'd, for printing by 
Subſcription, * The Negotiations and Embaſſies of Sir 
Thomas Roe, from the year 1620, to the year 1644. 
* The teſt part deſign'd by himſelf to be made 
* publick. To which were to be added many others, 
* which he intended not to publiſh, as being of too 
private a nature to be made publick in times of jea- 
i fouly and diſtradtion. Interſperſed with a large ac- 
© count of the Embaſſies of Sir Robert Anſtruther, Sir 
* Iſaac Wake, Sir William Boſwell, Sir Dudley Carle- 
* ton, the Lord Scudamore, the Earl of Leiceſter, the 
* moſt learned and ever-memorable Earl of Arundel, 
* and other principal Miniſters of that time. To 
* which were to be added, authentick Advices, ori- 
* ginal Powers and Inſtrudions, Treaties of Peace and 
* of Commerce, and many rare and valuable pieces of 
* great uſe to clear up the Hiſtory of that important 
period. All from their original Letters and Papers 
of State.” It was to be comprized in Five Volumes 


great, able, and honeſt Stateſman ; as good a 
Patriot, and as ſound a Chriſtian, as this Nation hath had in many ages (5), 


his Character is given in the note below [M]. 


finefs has fallen to the lot of few, even of the moſt 
exerciſed in foreign employments. And we may ven- 
ture to affirm, that no one could have filled it with 
more Capacity, Diligence, and Addreſs, which were 
alike conſpicuous, whether he was to purſue his In- 
ſtructions with a ſcrupulous exactneſs, or whether he 
was to conduct himſelf by his owns ligbts, as was fre- 
quently the caſe, when Difficulties and Commotions 
at home gave the Engliſh Miniſters little leiſure or in- 
clination to look into the courſe of Affairs abroad. 
His Penetration into the Views ard Tempers of thoſe 
with whom he negotiated, was quick and refined. 
His Judgment, on points of the greateft moment, ſolid 
and comprehenſive. His Intelligence of the private 
as well as publick tranſactions, of the Courts where 
he refided, exact, early, and authentick. And his 
perſonal carriage happily adapted to conciliate the af- 
fection and benevolence of Mankind, without depart- 
ing from the dignity and gravity of his character. It 
was no unpleaſant ſaying of the Emperor, after Sir 
Thomas had prevailed with him to grant Prince Ru- 
pert his Liberty, That if he had been one of the 
Fair Sex, and a Beauty, he was ſure the engaging 
* Converſation of the Engliſh Ambaſſador would have 
proved too hard for his Virtue.” But Sir Thomas 
would ſcarce have put it to the trial, being as eminent 
for the piety and regularity of his manners, as for the * 
moſt conſummate policical abilities Nor was the in- 
fluence of his Piety confined to himſelf, but extended 
to the Proteſtant Intereſt in general ; which he en- 
deavoared on all occaſions, to ſtrengthen, by uniting 
the different Parties upon the moſt important and fun- 
damental Principles of their Religion. He was, be- 
ſides, maſter of a very uſeful parc of Knowledge, for 
the Repreſentative of a trading Nation, having acquired 
a perfect inſight into almoſt every branch of its Com- 
merce, during the courfe of his imploy ment in the 
Eaſt Indies, the Levant, and the Northern parts of 
Germany. He not only underſtood perfectly the na- 
ture and various branches of Commerce throughout 
the world ; but alſo the maxims and arts of politicks, 
the different intereſts and fituations of ſtates ; and was 
maſter of all thoſe different parts of learning and 
knowledge, which are neceſſary to enable a * E to 
diſcharge the functions of an ambaſſador. He was a 
man of admirable penetration, and excellent judg- 
ment, exceeding happy in diſcerning the arts and de- 
fGigns of the miniſters with whom he treated, and ever 
guarded himſelf againſt all ſurprizes. His eminent 
virtues, extraordinary capacity. and approved wiſdom, 


in folio. But the undertakers not meeting with ſuf- integrity, and probity, gained him credit and procured 
ficient encouragement, dropp'd this uſeful deſign. him the confidence of every court to which he was em- 


And, only the Volume mention'd above in note [ZE] 
was publiſh'd in 1740. But the moſt curious and in- 


2 and tbe 


gue! deference was always paid to 
is judgment. 


or is it leſs to be admired, that he 


rere ing t of his Papers ſtill remains in manuſcript. found leiſure, amidſt the hurry and agitation of bu- 
[M] The reft of bis Character is more fully given ſineſs, to cultivate the politer Arts: Ia what now 
in the note below.) ** Sir Thomas Roe was indeed one paſſes under the name of Virtu. he was better ſkilled 


of the moſt ſagacious and accompliſhed Miniſters that 
hath produced. His knowledge of fo- 


- reign affairs was remarkably extenfive, having been 


uired amidſt a t variety of important Events, 
wh intricate 8 as is manifeſt from this 
whole article.—So large a ſphere of action and bu- 


than moſt of his contemporaries ; and the Arundel 
Calle&ion, whilſt it remained intire, could have ſhewn 


(-) Ubi fi 


The reſt of = 53. 
(*) lbid, 


ſome Monuments of his taſte in that way (25). From (a5) See his Ne- 
this ſhort ſketch of the Virtues and Services of Sir gotiations, p. 
Thomas Roe, the Reader may be inquiſitive to know 334, 386, Kc. 


what were the Rewards conferred upon him in return, 
| and 


* 


— 5 


and we make no doubt will be ſurpriſed. to (om q Pe * 
this great Man, after Forty T * he 8 4 
tated very ſparingly of his Maſter's „ Which © adorned | 
(as he ſays himſelf ] overflowed to 6 many others, beer © ment (26).” 
his head. The only Places which the King ever c- " 


that. 
14 
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| a 4 Garten TO 2TAHif ir Tho 

ROGERS [Dr Jonx}, a late learned Engliſh Divine, was born at Eofhang, ig Revs Nom. 

Oxtordſhire, in the year 1679. His father was Vicar of that pariſh, and Rector f * 5 
: Wick. Riſſington in Glouceſterſhire ; a very worthy clergyman, Our author wag bred up 
at New-college ſchool in Oxford, under the memorable Mr. Badger. In January 1693. 
be was elected Scholar of Corpus-Chriſti-college: he was the youngeſt of all the compe- 
titors, who appeared more numerous on this occaſion than had been remembered; ſo that 
his ſucceſs 1mplics no ſmall commendation of his merit. In this early time of life, when 
yeung mens patiions often ſally out into ſome kind of extravagance or other, he ſhewed in 
one initance an uncommon turn of mind, being at once intent on purſuits in themſelves widely 
different, country diverſions and academical ſtudies. It was his ſingular happineſs, amidſt 
all his excurſions, to preſerve his own innocency, and ſtill to keep the main point in view, 
Fer, application in the night time repaired. the defects of the broken day; and, without 
the appearance of much induſtry, he made a conſiderable proficiency in learning (a). 
Wich reputation he proceeded to the degree of Maſter of Arts, on the 13th of March, 
1700 {b). He had a remarkable briſkneſs of ſpirit, ſuch as could contemn and overcome 
difficulties z and withal, an openneſs and ſincerity of temper, which gained the love and 
eftecm of his conteinporarics: a quick apprehenſion, a large capacity, and an unwearied 
attention to any point in view: an happy frame of mind which would have rendered him 
eminent in any profeſſion. But his inclination, as well as the ordinary courſe of his educa- 
tion, determined him to the ſtudy of Divinity. Accordingly he entered into Holy 
Orders; and not being like to be ſoon choſen Fellow, he accepted of the curacy of Buck- 
land in Berkſhire, about ten miles diſtant from Oxford, in which he continued between 
five and fix years, moſt uſefully and agreeably dividing his time between the univerſity 
and his country cure [ IJ. His preaching and converſation were ſo acceptable to the 
pariſhioners, that they raiſed for his benefit a handſome ſubſcription for a ſermon in the 
afternoon every Sunday. And he uſed to ſay, that the time ſpent in this ſtation was the 
happieſt part of his lite, tending no leſs to his own ſatisfaction and improvement, than 
the improvement of his people ®. Having waited a long time for a Fellowſhip, by reaſon 
of the fluw ſucceſſion in the college, he at length ſucceeded the very learned Mr Edmund 
Chiſhull, in April 1706, The 8th of July, 1710, he took the degree of Bachelor of 


(a) An Account 
of the L if- of Dr 
John R. rs, 
pref «ed '1 nie 

ni neten mons 
on ſeveral occa- 
ons. Lond. 
1730, $14, p-. 
16, 17. 


(5) Catal, of 
Graduats, 


* Lie f Dr Ro- 


2 ta Divinity (c). And in 1712, he was invited to London, and choſen Lecturer of St Cle- 
; meni's Danes. His abilities ſeemed to riſe in proportion to the exigencits of his ſtation , 
and he gained popularity without courting it. The excellency of his diſcourſes, together 

with a graceful upright geſture, and a clear pathetick elocution; made him, on account 

both of the matter and manner of his preaching, juſtly be reckoned one of the moſt elo- 

quent and inftructive preachers of his time. His reputation in this reſpect was fo well 
eſtabliſhed, that, out of regard to his ſingular merit, the inhabitants of the united pariſhes 

of Chriſt-Church, and St Leonard's Fofter-lane, unanimouſly choſe him their Lecturer. 

He continua many years in this capacity, all the while beloved and reverenced by the 

(4) He gutes pariſhioners, to whom he made ſuitable returns in a conſcientious diſcharge of his duty (4). 
= pada, lu 1716, he was preſented to the Rectory of Wrington in the county of Somerſet. The 
and prexch-da fame year he refigr.ed his Fellowſhip, and was married to the Hon. Mrs Lydia Hare, 
which he ban ſiſter to the Lord Colerane, who was his pupil in the univerſity T. At his coming to 
_ zes Wrington, he found a ruinous old parfonage-houſe, and a pariſh in no ſmall diſorder ; 


but he rebuilt the one, and reformed the other: the firſt being the effect of a good fortune 
+ By ber be had Joined with a beneficent mind, and the latter wholly the work of prudence and virtue. 
eta Some time after, by the favour of Biſhop Hooper, and the Dean and Chapter, he was 
whom is married tlected Canon reſidentiary of the church of Wells; in which he alſo bore the office of 
12 Ke" Sub-dean. To this ſtation he did credit in all reſpects, not abuſing the honourable leiſure 
he there enjoyed in luxurious eaſe, or oſtentatious hoſpitality, but devoting it to the duties 

of his proteſſion, eſpecially frequent preaching, and the ſervice of the Chriſtian Church (e). 

In 1719, he was engaged in the Bangorian controverſy [B], wherein he acquitted himſelf 
| ro 


(e) Life, &c, P» 
23525» 


[A] Me uſefully and agreeably dividing his time to make allowance for the Infirmity of his people, 
between the univerfity and his country cure.) The au- or too profoundly wiſe to inform their ignorance.” 
thor of his Life 4 upon that occaſion, this per- LEJ In 1719 he was engaged in the Bangorian Con- 
tinent reflexion (1). From his example I cannot help 7roverfy.] He publiſhed upon that occaſion, I. A 


P. 27. 
(1) * obſerving, of how great conſequence it is to Clergy- * Diſcourſe of the Viſible and Inviſible Church of 


mean in his circumftances, to inure and habituate 
* themſelves to the diſcharge of the ſeveral Duties of 
their ſacred function, which is the chief end to which 
all their ſtudies are ultimately to be directed. How 
far preferable is ſuch an employment to the Life of a 
* Clergyman wholly ſpent within the college walls 
in inglorious Eaſe, or curious Specularion ; till at 
once he is called out into the world, a learned, un- 
* experienced old man, too regular and ſevere ia life 


© Chriſt: In which it is ſhewn, that the Powers claimed 
* by the Officers of the Viſible Church are not incon- 
* fiſtent with the Supremacy of Chrift as Head, or 
* with the Rights and Liberties of Chriſtians, as Mem- 
bers of the Invifible Church.“ Lond. 1719. 8vo. 
The author of his Life, &c. gives the folloving ac- 
count of the Occafion of that Diſcourſe (2). He 
had for ſome time atrentively obſerved the progreſs of 
the Diſpute: he obſerv'd, among ſome other points, 

e certain 


(2) P. 30. 


f, 


A” 


generous deſigns, he particular] 


_ enquirer, with © 
ring the whole truth. This Diſcourſe was favourably 


well us 


upon him 


knowl 


R O G E R S. 
e the {ariifaftion of all difintereſted perſons 


Y. On account of his abilities in that 


bell us of fits Teartiing and merit in general, the univerfity of Oxford conferred *.*7 
by diploma, in 1721, the degree of 
edge. He was not only famed for controverſy, but alſo for being an eminent 


Doctor in Divinity, without his deſire or 


caſuiſt ; and as ſuch frequently applyed to, in eaſing ſcruples of conſcience, and reſolving 
ints of religion. More eſpecially, he was conſulted by perſons in danger of being ſedyced 


of Clergymens widows and children z not 


[DJ. la the — 


to bring him 


to Popery ; for whoſe uſe he compoſed ſome excellent Treatiſes [C I. As a favourer of all 
pen Maps. and the Corporation for therelief 
| only 
application and influence, bur alſo by his eloquent Diſcourſes, ſome of which he made public 

1726, by the recommendation of ſome eminent perſons, who were deſirous 
h into public view, he was made Chaplain to his preſent Majeſty, then Prince 
of Wales, an honour unexpected and unfought. About the ſame time, he ap 


by the example of his own liberality, and his 


ed in 


Defence of Chriſtianity, againſt the malevolent attacks of Antony Collins in E Scheme 
of Literal Prophecy conſidered, &c. [E] In the ſame year, having reſigned his lecture 


certain Propoſitions advanc'd concerning the Church 
in indefinite terms, of an exceptionable meaning, ſuch 
as in their natural conſequences were apprehended to 
de inconſiſtent with the notion of a regular Society. 
The debate ſoon grew warm; on one hand the Charge 
was urg d home with aggravations ; on the other, 
complaint was made of miſrepreſentations, and an 
Anſwer offer'd, but ſuch, it ſeems, as did not give 
ſatisfaction, or remove the grounds of offence. In 
theſe circumſtances, ſome interpoſition appear d ne- 
ceſſary. in order to reconcile, if poſſible, this vari- 
ance 3 at leaſt to give a juſt ſtate of the Point in De- 
date, by conſidering diſtinctly the Aſſertions which had 
given the Offence, with thoſe Reſtrictions and Limi- 
tations under which they were defended ; ſo that it 
might appear upon the Whole, in what ſenſe and what 
degree they were true or falſe ; and thus the diſpute 
might be brought to a fair iſſue. With this view he 
publiſh'd his Diſcourſe, &c. not by way of perſonal 
controverſy, but direct aſſertions; in which he ſet 
forth at large thoſe two diſtinguiſhing relations, under 
which the n conſider * and the ſeveral 
properties which reſulted reſpectively from each. The 
great end of his writing was to inform and direct the 
judgment of his readers. Accordingly he has clear'd 
the ſubject from thoſe perplexities, in which ſome had 
induftriouſly involv'd it; laying down plain princi- 
ples, and tracing them through a regular ſeries of con- 
cluſions; and whenever the point ſtood in need of a 
direct and full explication, he never kept himſelf 
within the cautionary reſerves of a Defendant, but en- 
deavour'd to give all poſſible ſatisfaction to the ſerious 
penneſs and fincerity of heart decla- 


received by the publick, and diſtinguiſh'd by the ap- 
probation of Dr Fr: Hare then Dean of Worceſter. 

The Rev. Arthur A. Sykes having publiſh'd an Au- 
fuer to that Diſcourſe; our learned Author wrote, 
2. A Review of the Diſcourſe of the Viſible and 
* Inviſible Church of Chriſt, being a Reply to Mr 
* Sykes's Anſwer to that Diſcourſe.” In this work, 
(as the Author of his Life obſerves,) he has more fully 
done juſtice to his argument, and more explicitly un- 
folded and ſupported his principles, uing them 
through their ſeveral concluſions, and pointing out 
their application to particular caſes. And with regard 
to the Cavils and Objections offer'd againſt his former 
poſitions, he has with much patience conſider d, and 
anſwer'd them ſo unexceptionably, as to preclude any 
farther oppoſition from thoſe who ſeem'd ambitious of 
being thought controverſial writers. And tho* the 
very form of the diſputation, as it was a reply to the 

ions of an opponent, and of courſe contain'd 
many particularities ad hominem, was ſuch as he was 
very unwillingly drawn into ; yet has he conſtantly 
kept the main point in view, being no farther ſolli- 
citous to confute his adverſary, than it was neceſſary 
in order to clear up and eſtabliſh the truth. Upon the 
whole, he may not improperly be ſaid to have put an 
end to this Diſpute; not only as he was in order of 
time perhaps the laſt Writer upon the Subject, but as 
he handled it in ſuch a maſterly and decifive manner, 
and brought it to that iſſue, upon which it has reſted 
ever fince ” 

[C] For whoſe uſe he compo:'d ſome excellent Trea- 
tiſes.] One of them was publiſh'd by him, under this 
title; 3. * Reaſons againſt Converſion to the Church 
* of Rome, in a Letter to his Guardian, a late Con- 

VOL. V. No. 293. 


of 


vert to that Church; by a Student in the Temple. 
Lond. 1726, 8yo. In this piece he treats only of the 
Infallibility of the Church of Rome; which is one of 
the main and fundamental ſupports of that monſtrous 
heap of Superſtition. The Argument is manag'd by 
him in a new and fingular manner. 

[D] Some of which he made public.] One was inti- 
tuled, 4. * A Sermon preached before the Corporation 
* for Relief of the Poor Widows of Clergymen, at 
* their Anniverſary Meeting in the Cathedral Church 
* of St Paul's Dec. 4. 17138* Lond. i719. 5. He 
alſo preached at St Sepulchre's, on Eafter-Tueſday, 
the Spital-Sermon, at the yearly Meeting of the 
Charity-Schools, in and about the Cities of London 
and Weſtminſter, in 1729. Printed in 1730. 

And, to mention here in one view the reſt of his 
Sermons that are printed: After his deceaſe, Three 
Volumes of his Sermons were publiſhed, namely, 6. 
* Twelve Sermons preached upon ſeveral occaſions. 
* By John Rogers, D. D. &c.“ Lond. 1730. 8vo. 
The Preface is ſign'd T. C. and dated April 1cth 1730. 
7. * Nineteen Sermons on ſeveral Occafions. To 
* which is prefix'd, The Author's Life, with an Elo- 
* gum written by John Burton, B. D. Fellow of Eton 
college. Lond 1730. 8vo. 8. Seventeen Sermons 
on ſeveral Occaſions. To which are added Two 
* TraQts, viz. 1. Reaſons againſt Converſion to the 
Church of Rome. 2. A Perſuaſive to Conformity, 
* addreſs'd to the Diflenters. Never before printed.” 
And written for the uſe of the Diſſenters in the pariſh 
of Wrington. Lond. 1736. 8vo. * Being the Third 
and Laſt Volume of the Author's poſthumous 
Works.“ 9. He writ alſo a Perſuafive to Confor- 
mity, addreſs'd to the Quakers. 

[EI Heut the ſame time, he appeared in Defence of 
Chriflianity, againſt the malevalent Attacks of Antony 
Collins in bis Scheme of Literal Prophecy, &c. ] Our 
learned Author did not at firſt profeſſedly write againſt 
the Scheme, &c. Bur publiſhing in 1727, a Volume 
of Sermons, intituled, 10. * The Neceſſity of Divine 
Revelation, and the Truth of the Chriſtian Reli 
« gion aſſerted: in eight Sermons ;* He prefix d to 
them A Preface with Remarks on the Scheme of 
* Literal Prophecy, &c."—— This Preface, as the wri- 
ter of our Author's Life obſerves (3), being written in 
much haſte, and with an honeſt zeal for the Defence 
of our religious Eſtabliſhment, and on a point which 
requires ſome tenderneſs and caution in the handling, 
ſeem' d liable to ſome exception, or rather to demand 
a more full and diſtinct explication This gave occa- 
fion to a letter from his friend Dr Nath Marſhall Dec. 
20. 1727. which, with our Author's ſatisfactory An- 
ſwer, dated the 1ſt of January following, was pub- 
liſh'd in the Vindication of the Civil iſhment of 
Religion ; as will be mentioned preſently. The fame 
Writer of his Life, is inclined to think (4) ; that, from 
the Number of theſe Sermons, (viz. 8.) the Subject 
matter, and Manner of writing, they were primarily 
delign'd to be preached at Boyle's LeQure ; and would 
have been reckoned among ſome of the beſt perfor- 
mances on that occaſion. But to return to the Pre- 
face: Antony Collins having written, A Letter to the 
Reverend Dr Rogers, on occafion of his eight Sermon: 
concerning the Neceſſity of Divine Reve/ation, and the 
Preface prefixed to them ; our learned Doctor publiſhed, 
11. * A Vindication of the Civil Eſtabliſhment of Re- 
« ligion; wherein ſome Poſitions of Mr Chandler, the 
Author of The Literal Scheme, dec. and. an anony- 
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of St Clement's Danes, he retired from London, with à full intention of ſpetidipg the 
remaining part of his life in the country, chiefly at Wrington, which he had made, very 
commodious ; and where he employed himſelf in rural diverſions and exerciſes. He ſeemed 
to have ſo much fixed his affection there, that in 1728; during his courſe of waiting as 
King's Chaplain z when a Nobleman's Favour gave him reaſonable Expectations of further 


advancement, he declined it; alledging, That as his duty had called him up to the Court, 
it now called him away to another place, from which no other views could detain him. 


(eg Life, &. Accordingly he haſtened back into the country (g): but he had not been there many days, 
5. 46, 47. when he received ſo handſome and generous an offer, from the Dean (5) and Chapter of 
(% Dr Francis St Paul's, of the Vicarage of St Giles's Cripplegate in London, then vacant by the death 
— of Dr Thomas Bennet (i), that he could not well refuſe it. Though he accepted that 
(i) See above the great preferment with undiſſembled anxiety and reluctance (t) [F}, he was inſtituted 
1 thereto about the latter end of October, 1728 (). While he was poſſeſſed of it, he did 


not only diſcharge the duties of his miniſterial function with his uſual abilities and integrity: 
but alſo endeavoured to the utmoſt to ſet the perplexed ſtate of that pariſh's affairs upon a 
better footing, and to extricate the inhabitants out of ſome difficulties into which they 
were involved. A fincere deſire to ſerve them in theſe reſpects engaged his continual 
application, even to the neglect of his own health; and is thought to have haſtened his 
death (m): which happened in the fiftieth year of his age, on the firſt of May, 1729 (), 
after ten days illnefs, and after he had enjoyed his new preferment only about ſix months. 
He was buried the thirteenth of May, in the pariſh church of Enſham, where a very 


(Ak) Life, &c. as 
above, p. 48. 


(!) Month'y 
Chronicle, 4to. 
Vo. I. p. 425 


(m) Life, &c. as 
above, p. 50, 51. 


(e) Monthly handſome monument is erected to his memory by his widow (o) [G]. Dr Rogers was a 
— 2 comely perſon, and to all appearance of a ſtrong and robuſt conſtitution. His Religion 
_ was pure and unaffected. His piety real and rational; zealous without exceſs, and tem- 

54 __— perate without any faulty coldneſs; free from ſupercilious reſerves, and haughty appearances z 
but agreeably ſeaſoned with a peculiar livelineſs of ſpirit, as well as all fit urbanity and 

(p) Dr M. freedom of converſe (p). He was an excellent Writer, though he was never ambitious of 
— 5 being thought a great Scholar: his Learning was for uſe, not for oſtentation: he neither 


Rogers, p. 29. collected nor read many Books, nor was curious in their editions, being perſuaded, that a 


few well choſen, and ſtudied to good purpoſe, communicate more real knowledge, than a 
copious ſlowly- growing Common place-book. Not to mention others, he appeared more 
particularly converſant in the writings of the judicious Mr Hooker, and the ingenious 


Mr Norris, and he made their excellencies his own (q). The reſt of his character is given 
below [H]. 


(g) Life, &c. ay 
above, p. 44+ 


* mous Letter on that Subject are occaſionally con- * patience in the purſuit of truth, were equal to his 
ſidered. With an Appendix, containing a Letter * quickneſs and ſagacity ; and continual exerciſe 
from the Reverend Dr Mar/all, and an Anſwer to * ſtrengthened and enlarg'd his capacities. As a ma- 
* the ſame." Lond. 1728. gro. T. Chubb made ſterly Reaſoner he paid a juſt deference to Autho- 
ſome Remarks upon this Book in his Short Reflection: * rity, yet admitted no principle implicitly without 
on the Grounds and Extent of Authority and Liberty, mature 1 and regularly work'd out his 
own concluſions. 


(5) P. 47, 45+ 


awith reſpe to Civil Government. 1728. | 
[F] Tho' he accepted that great preferment with an- 
diſſembled anxiety and reluctance, &c.) So the author 
of his Life aſſures us. Which is alſo confirm'd by 
Dr N. Marſhall, in his funeral Sermon. It fell, ſays 
* he, to my lot to give him that earlieſt notice of his 
* Invitation to this extenfive Cure, which I am mo- 
rally ſure, till then he had never thought of, much 
leſs ſought after, or canvaſſed for it. His Anſwer 
convinc'd me, that his own Choice would have ra- 
ther fix'd him in a rural privacy, than have enter'd 
him upon ſuch a public Scene of Action: But a Call 
* ſo unlook'd for, ſo utterly unexpected, he eſteem'd 


* Providential ; as ſuch he obey'd it rather than em- - 


« brac'd it 

[G] Where a very handſome monument is erected to his 
memory, &c ) The Epitaph begins in this manner. 
Hic juxta cineres paternos corpus ſuum ſepeliri voluit 
Johannes Rogers, S. T. P. magni vir animi, ad fortu- 
nam omnem, ad munus omne, five ſuſlinendum, five or- 
nandum, ita infigniter compoſitus, ut illius qui recen- 


ſuerit titulos, idem quogue 2 laudaverit wirtutes. i. e. 
e 


John Rogers, D. D. deſired his body might be de- 
poſited here, near his Father's remains: a man of a 
great mind, ſo well adapted to ſupport, as well as 10 
* adorn, every condition of life, every employment 
* or dignity, that he who mentions his titles and pre- 
* ferments, doth at the ſame time praiſe his virtues.” 
&c. The reſt containing only Facts, already men- 
tioned in this Liſe, we thought it improper to repeat 
them again here.—This Epitaph is moſt wretchedly 
tranſlated in the Appendix to the Exemplary Memo- 
rials, &c. p. 10. | 

LH] The reft of his character is given below.) The 
author of his Life, gives this further juſt elogium of 


him (5). No one more attentively examin'd his own 


* Notions, or digeſted them more methodically ; ſe- 
s rious meditation effected what could never be attain'd 


© by mie affiduity of reading. His attention and 


In ſhort, he may be truly ſaid to 
have built upon his own bottom, being, what few 
can juſtly boaſt of, thoroughly acquainted with the 
extent of his own abilities, and a compleat mitter 
of his own knowledge. — — Whether we regard 
moral or intellectual qualities, he will appear a moſt 
excellent Writer, and po.eri'y, by imitating, will 
praiſe the example. We find in him the acute- 
neſs of a Critick, the cloſe reaſoning of a Logician, 
the good manners of a Gentleman, and charity of a 
Chriſtian: On all occaſions a true greatneſs of mind, 
diſdaining every purſuit but that of truth; abave all 
party views, and perſonal altercations ; and inca- 
pable of the common litile arts of ev#fions, diſſimu- 
lations and miſrepreſentations: A quickneſs of wit 
that gave life and beauty to his compoſitious; a ſpirit 
either inſenſible or ſuperior to injuries and flander, 
ſuch as could contemn with filence, rebuke with gra- 
vity, or forgive with meekneſs: In the management 
of his argument an honelty and ſincerity, which few 
obſerve amidſt the heat of the diſputation ; an im- 
partiality and candor, which his opponents cannot 
but allow; a perfpicuity of ſtyle and ſentiment, 
which they cannot honeſtly miſinterpret; and a 
* ſtrength of reaſoning, which they can no more gain- 
* ſay than imitate *? Dr Marſhall gives alſo this 
character of him (6). 


and ſtrong Underſtanding God had given him, but 
for the excellent uſes to wich he applied it. His 
Works will praiſe him, when our lips can no longer 
perform the grateful office : The infidel and libertine 
may ftand thence corrected or inſtrufted ; as the ſe- 
* rious and faithful may thence derive a farther ſup- 
port and canfirmation in their reſpedtive ſentiments 
and practices. Had he been born of a parentage 
* which had eafily led him to the higheſt ſtations in 
« life, he was amply qualified for ſuſtair ing and adorn- 
ing them; as in a lower figure of life and 2 
: + ths 


* I ſhould not mention among (6) Fanal 
* the praiſes due to him, that clear, comprehenſive, mon. 


(1) Lediard's 
Naval Hiſtory, 
fol, p. 403. 


(2) Somner's 
Antiquities of 
Canterbury, edit. 
1703, fol, P, i. 
7185. 


RK O 


* he was equally fitted for improving, or deing content 
* dich K. A mind ſo exquilitely Gum d by any ſitua- 


„ tbe; any poſture of affairs, to which the Providence 
cf God en 


might have call'd him ; ſuch an indifference 
toward the honours and profits of this lite, with 


+ foch abilities to have acquired the one, and to have 


* adorned the other, are talents rarely to be met with 
* in the ſame perſon, and very hardly to be imi- 


Oo 


K E. 


-* harmleſs temper of the dove, he had fach a due 
proportion of the ſerpent's wiſdom, that as he would 
* impoſe upon none, fo he was not himſelf eaſily im- 
« pos'd upon. Of his public ſpirit, he has left behind 
* him very coſtly monuments in the ſeveral cures, to 
* which he ſtood for any time related. He concludes, 
* with , U a worthy man, a pious Chriſtian, 


* a vigilant Paſtor ; in whom Religion ia general had 
© loſt an able champion, the Church of England in 
particular a prudent and ſtrenuous defender, and his 
* Pariſh a diſcreet, faithful, and watchful overſeer (7). 


* tated' by any other. —He was an entire deſpiſer of 
* craft and cunning, that ape of Wiſdom, the uglier 
* for being ſo like it; yet with the fimplicity and 


* godly ſincerity of the honeſt Chriſtian, wick the C3 


ROOK, or ROOKE, [Sir GOR OE, one of the braveſt and moſt e 
commanders Great-Britain ever bred (a), was the ſon of Sir William Rooke, Kant. of an 


antient and honorable family in the county of Kent [A], where he was born in the year 11 
. 1650. 


His father gave him the education becoming a gentleman ; and, when he grew 
up and fit to enter upon buſineſs, put him to a genteel profeſſion. Bur, as it frequently 
happens that genius gives a bias too ſtrong for the views even of a parent to conquer, ſo 
Sir William, after a fruitleſs ſtruggle with his ſon's bent to naval employment, gave way 
to his inclinations, and ſuffered him to go to ſea. His firſt ſtation in the navy was that of 
a reformade, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his undaunted courage and indefatigable 
application, This quickly acquired him the poſt of a Lieutenant, from whence he roſe 
to that of a Captain, before he was thirty; a thing in thoſe days very extraordinary, when 
no man, let his intereſt or quality be what it would, was raiſed to that ſtation, before he 
had given ample as well as inconteſtable teſtimonies of his being able to fill it with honor 
(5). So far he was advanced in the reign of King Charles the Second. His ſucceſſor, 
King James, who certainly had uncommon ſkill and experience in maritime affairs, enter- 
tained ſo good an opinion and eſteem of our young Captain, that he was continued in his 
poſt, and obtained the command of the Deptford, a fourth rate man of war. But being 
too honeſt to favour the unlawful deſigns of that Prince, he heartily concurred in the 
Revolution (c) [BI. About the end of April, 1689, Admiral Herbert diſtinguiſhed 
him early, by ſending him, as Commodore, with a ſquadron on the coaſt of Ireland ; to 
aſſiſt in the reduction of that kingdom, wherein King James had landed with a French 
army. He arrived off of Greenock the tenth of May ; kept the Scots from having any 
intercourſe with King James and his army; and was particularly inſtrumental in the takin 

of the iſle of Inch in Lough-Swille, and in the relief of London-derry. Soon after, he 
convoyed the Duke of Schomberg's army to Carrickfergus ; and continued with that 
General 'till he had taken the place. Then, by his direction, he failed ſouthward along 
the Iriſh coaſt; came into Dublin-bay September 16, where he inſulted the city, which 
King James was perſonally preſent in, and attempted to take or burn all the veſſcls in the 
harbour: but the wind turning, and blowing hard, drove him out to ſea. The 18ch of 
September he came before Cork, and ſent in ſome ſmall veſſels for intelligence, and to 
aſſure the people of their Majeſties (4) favour : and, notwithſtanding their violent fire from 
ſome batteries at the harbour's mouth, he landed his men, and took poſſeſſion of the great 
iſland ; though this was looked upon as the beſt fortified port in Ireland. He might 
have done further ſervices, had not his ſhips grown by this time foul, and his proviſions 
of all kinds very low. By which means being conſtrained to quit his ſtation, he arrived 
in the Downs October 13, after having given, by his activity, vigilance, and indefati- 
gable attention to his duty in this expedition, an earneſt of the great things, which he 
afterwards performed (e). In the beginning of the year 1690, he was made Rear- Admi- 
ral of the Red, upon the Earl of Torrington's recommendation (f) [C]: in which ſtation 
he ſerved at the unfortunate fight off Beachy-head, June 30. But notwithſtanding the ill 
ſucceſs of our arms, which was indiſputably one of the greateſt we ever met with at ſea, 
Mr Rooke was, upon examination, found to have behaved well (g). Thercrefore, he 
had the command of a ſquadron given him; and King William chinking his own preſence 
abſolutely neceſſary at the approaching congreſs at the Hague, no one was thought fo pro- 
per to be truſted with the guard of his royal perſon, in that voyage, as Rear-Admiral 
Rooke: a thing the more remarkable, becauſe this was the firſt time of his Majeſty's 


going 


[4] Of an antient and honorable 2 in the ing of the Prince of Orange in England, and the 
county of Kent.) They were ſeated at Monks. Horton * ſucceſs of his arms, coming into the Downs, under 
in that county. And of the ſame family, very pro- my Lord Dartmouth's command, (King james his 
bably, was George Rookes, a perſon in the ſervice of Admiral,) there readily concurred to have ſeveral 
King James I. who was ſent by him upon ſome ſpecial * officers in the fleet that were known or at leaft ſuſ- 
affairs in Sicily, in the year 1604 (1). Sir William, © pected to be Papiſts to be diſmifſed from their em- 
our brave Admiral's father, was Sheriff of Kent, and * ployments; and indeed this Gentleman in parti- 
Mayor of Canterbury, in 1684 (2). * cular, as much affected to the Religion and Liberty 
[B] He heartily concurred in the Revolution.) The of his country as any in the Navy could be, en- 
author of his life informs us, That as Captain Rook * gaged in his ftation early and heartily in promoting 
did not at all favour the defigns concerted by King * the happy Revolution that enſued (3). 
© James II. againſt his country, there was indeed no- [C] Upon the Earl of Torrington": recommendation | 
* thing but meer 3 e. the want of good of- Arthur Herbert, Eſq; Vice-Admiral of En was 
© ficers) that made the King entertain him and ſome created Baron of Torbay and Earl of Torington 29 
* others in his ſervice, Captain Rook, upon the land- May 1689. | 


[D] 4nd 


xperienced ſea- 
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(7) See alſo Mr 
Burton's Charac- 
ter of our learned 
Author in ele- 
gant Latin verſes 
Prefized to his 
Sermons, 


(a) Bryer's Hift, 
Queen Anne, 
in the Annual 
Liſt of the deaths 
of eminent per- 


ſons, p. 45+ 


(5) Ibid, 

Life of Sir 
George Rook, 
Lond. 1707, 

$ o. p. 1, 2. 
Lives of the Ad- 
merals, &c. by 
J. Campbell, 
ig; D edit. 
17 5%. Vol. IV. 
p. 292. 


(e) Life, &e, as 
above, p. 2. 


(4) King Wil- 
liam and Queen 
Mary. 


(e) Life, p. 3— 
11 


Complete Hiſt. 
of the Tranſac- 
tions at Sea, &c, 
by Jofiah Bur- 
chett, Eſq; 
Lond. 1720. fo', 
p. 417, &c. and 
Dr Camobell, as 
above, Vol. 1. 
p. 12, &c. 


Di Camp» 
bell, Vol. IV, 


p. 294» 


(g) Life, p. 18. 
and Dr Camp- 
d-. Vol. IV. 


p. 294 


(3) Life, &c. 
P. 2, 3» 
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going over to Holland, ſince he had been King of England. The Admiral ſailed ont of 
the Downs, January 16, 1690-91, with a N affer his command towards Margat 
road : and his Majeſty embarking at Graveſend, wy 75 to ſea on the 17th. Having 
encountred great dangers from the ice, on the coaſt of Holland, the King landed ſafely a 
little to the northward of the Maeſe. And the Rear-Admiral haviog faithfully diſcharged 
his great truſt, and continued on chat coaſt *cill he ſaw the yachts and ſmall frigates ſafely 
in, he returned, on the 25th, with his ſquadron to Margate- road. He failed again to 
the eaſtward on the 15th of March, 1690 g1, but returned the 21ſt of the ſame month 
from the coaſt of Holland ; the King not being yet ready to imbark, and taking the 
opportunity of coming back, about the middle of April, with part of the Dutch ſquadron. 
owever, his Majeſty making but a very ſhort ſtay in England, Rear- Admiral Rooke 
had the honor to convoy hint over the ſecond time, and on the ſecond of May landed 
him in Holland. The Rear- Admiral, after this, rejoined the grand Fleet, commanded 
now by Admiral Ruſſell ; but all their endeavours to meet with and engage the French 
(% Life, &c. p. fleet proving ineffectual, this year terminated without any memorable action (5), The 
TOR next proved one of the moſt illuſtrious in the Britiſh Annals, and was particularly famous 
for the deſtruQtion of the French fleet at la Hogue ; in which our brave officer bore a very 
large part. But we are previouſly to obſerve, that, in March 1692, he again convoyed 
King William to Holland, and was then, or very ſoon after, promoted to the rank of 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue; in which ſtation he ſerved in the famous battle of la Hogue, 
on the 22d of May. He behaved there with great courage and conduct; and it was owing 
to his vigorous behaviour, that the laſt ſtroke was given on that important day; which 
threw the French entirely into confuſion, and forced them to run the utmoſt hazard, by 
paſſing through the race of Alderney, full of ſholes and rocks, with a moſt furious and 
rolling ſea, in order to ſhelter themſelves from their victorious enemies. But the next 
day, May the 23d, was for him ſtill more glorious. For he received orders to go into 
la Hogue, and burn the enemy's ſhips as they lay. There were thirteen large men of war, 
drawn up as cloſe to the ſhoar as poſſible ; beſides tranſports, tenders, and ſhips with 
ammunition, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner that it was thought impoſſible to burn them. 
Moreover, the French camp was in fight, with all the French and Iriſh troops that were 
to have been employed in the invaſion of England, and ſeveral batteries upon the coalt 
well provided with heavy artillery. Vice-Admiral Reoke, however, made the neceſſary 
preparations fer obeying his orders; but when he came to make the attempt, he found it 
impoſſible to carry in the ſhips of his ſquadron. Therefore he ordered his light frigates to 
ply in cloſe to the ſhore : and having manned all his boats, went out himſelf to give direc- 
tions for the attack, burned that very night fix three-deck ſhips; and the next day, May 
24, burnt fix more [D], from ſeventy-ſix to ſixty guns, and deſtroyed the thirteenth, 
which was a ſhip of fifty-ſix guns; with moſt of the tranſports and ammunition-veſſels ; 
(i) Life, &c. p. and yet, through his wiſe conduct, this bold enterprize coſt the lives of no more than ten 
Boche cc men (i). For his good ſervices in this affair, King William ſettled a penſion of a thou- 
above, p. 467, ſand pounds a year upon him for life (t). About the beginning of July, Mr Rook, in 
—— „ company with Vice-Admiral Callemberg, was ſent with a ſquadron towards St Malo, to 
above, Vol. 111. bring an account whether the whole, or what number of the French fleet might ride 
av . theres and undoubtedly to endeavour to deftroy them. He carefully examined the 
295, Kc. ground and tides thereabouts ; and obſerved, that there were at St Malo's about 35 or 36 
„ n rigg'd: but not one of the pilots would undertake to carry in any man of war or fire- 
»=d Dr Camptell, ſhips to make an attempt on the French ſhips. So dangerous were all approaches to that 
Vol. IV. p. 297. place! He came back, therefore, through very ftormy weather, and ſafely arrived ac 
(1) Life, p. 19. Torbay on the 13th of July (1), In the ſpring of the following year, about the _ 


[D] And the next day, May 24, burnt fix more} order to ſet her on fire, which was ſoon done. My 
Mr Richard Allyn, chaplain of the Centurion, gives * Lord Danby burnt his face as he was blowing tow 
the following particulars of this memorable tranſati- * and oakam, &c. to ſet another ſhip on fire, ſome gun- 
(4) Xarrative of on (4). —— May 23.— At ten or eleven we diſ- powder taking fire near him. The whole mob of 
the Victory at la © covered our fleet about two leagues to the Northward * boats went from ſhip to ſhip untill they had burnt the 
Hogue, 3v0. p. « of La Hogue, and at two we anchored by them, * fix, notwithſtanding they were within leſs than 
* * they having chaced into la Hogue thirteen ſail of the * muſket ſhot of the town, and a ſmall fort of about 
French. In the afternoon Vice-Admiral Rook, and * fix or eight guns. But as the ſhips were burning, 
© about ten fail of third and fourth rates, by the their guns which were all loaden went off, and the 
« Admiral's orders weighed, and went in almoſt within * bullets flying all round, ſo diſordered all the men on 
* ' © ſhot of the ſhips, but the pilots would not carry them the ſhore, that they quitted their poſts. May 
* farther in by reaſon of the ſhoal water, befides ſe- * 24. This morning all the boats and two fire · ſhips 
veral banks which are on that coaſt. The Vice-Ad- were again ord in to deſtroy ſeven fail more, 
* miral hoiſted his flag in the Eagle, and, befides the that were got at leaft a mile above the town. The 
4 * ſhips that were with him, he had all the barges and * fire ſhips run aſhore, and not being able to get off 
« pinnaces of the fleet to attend him, well mann'd and * were burnt by our own men; but though the fire- 
« arm'd. In the evening he ſent in a fire ſhip and all * ſhips had met with ſuch bad ſucceſs, yet our boats 
the boats to deſtroy the fix ſhips that lay outmoſt. met with better, and did execution even beyond ex- 
The fire-ſbip ran aſhore, but was pectation, for they not only burnt the ſeven men of 
* day. As ſoon as the French ſaw © war, 1 pay $a ghar conan 

_ © fire-ſhip coming near them, they all qui * tranſport ſhips defigned for England, and every thi 

ed 


L 
— 
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* ſhips. Our boat was the firſt chat got any of they met with ſo far as they went Io the wh 
the ſhips. Lieutenant Paul enter . action we loſt not ten men. They plainly faw King 
* ſhip, and found no creature aboard he ordered * . near la Hogue from their 
the boats crew to cut chips and lay them together in ; tei 0; 
| 17 
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of February 1692-3, King William went to Portſmouth ; and having firſt viewed the 
fortifications, and the_dock-yard, he afterwards went to ſce the fleet at Spithead ; and 
ing on board Vice-Admiral-Rooke, with whom he dined, he was pleaſed, as a mark 
of his royal favour, and the high eſteem he had of his ſervices, to confer the honor of 
Knighthood upon him: A little before (m), a grand naval promotion was made, in 
which Sir George was declared Vice- Admiral of the Red. Shortly after, he was appointed 
commander of the ſquadron, which was to eſcort the Mediterranean and Smyrna fleet of 
merchants. And the reſt of the Engliſh and Dutch men of war received orders to accom- 
pany him to a certain latitude, or as far as they ſhould think proper [E]: then, his 
inſtruQions were, to take the beſt care of the fleet he could, and, in caſe of any misfor- 
rune, to retire into ſome of the Spaniſh ports, and put himſelf under the protection of 
their cannon (n). In the mean time, the French fleet had failed, from Breſt and other 
ports, for the Mediterranean, about the middle of May, in three ſquadrons, conſiſting all 
together of ſeventy-one ſhips of war, beſides tenders, bomb. veſſels, and fire-ſhips ; and, 
being joined by the Toulon ſquadron, and amounting now to no leſs than one hundred 
and fourteen ſail, were got into Lagos-bay on the coaſt of Portugal, with a deſign of 
waiting for and intercepting the Engliſh fleet. Our Admiralty and Miniſtry, to their 


[E] Or as far as they ſhould think proper.) At a 
Council of war, on the 15th of May, they came to 
the following reſolution ; ** hat, if the Toulon ſqua- 
dron was come out of the Streights, and had joined 
the Breſt ſquadron ; Ten of our men of war, a ſmall 
frigate, and a fire-ſbip, would be a ſufficient convoy for 
the Streights and Turkey fleet. And that the ſeparate 
convoy for Spain ought to proceed with them, and the 
body of the fleet, accompany them out of the Chan- 
nel : But that if the French were not joined, it was 
proper the whole ſquadron ſhould forthwith proceed 
wich their convoys. On the other hand, if the French 
fleet was joined, and at ſez, it was judged adviſeable 
For the main fleet to proceed with the Mediterranean 
ſquadron ſo far as a council of war ſhould think pro- 
per, when in the Soundings; but if no certain advice 
couid be got of the Toulon ſquadron's being come out 
of the Streights, or where they were, before the fleet 
ſailed from St Helen's, it was determined that the Me- 
diterranean ſquadron (that is ten men of war, a frigate, 
and a fire-ſhip) ſhould remain at St Helen's till intelli- 
gence could be gained. On the 19th of May, the 
Lords of the Admiralty, in obedience to the Queen's 
commands, ſent orders to the Admirals, to ſail in com- 
pany of the ſquadron bound to the Mediterranean, 
and of the Virginia and Bilboa convoys; and, that, 
after they had proceeded with them as far as ſhould 
be judg'd requiſite, they ſhould order the Streights 
ſquadron to fteer ſuch courſe to Cadiz, as ſhould be 
thought moſt ſafe by a council of war, with reſpect as 
well to the Breſt fleet, if gone to ſea, as to the Tou- 
lon ſquadron ; and then with the body of the Fleet 
to put in execution the inſtructions they had received. 
A council of war being hereupon called, it was deter- 
min'd, That the main fleet, and Mediterranean ſquadron 
ſhould proceed together thirty leagues weſt ſouth-weſt 
off of Uſhant, and that when the Admirals ſpread 
a blue flag at the main-top-maſt head, and fired three 
guns, Sir George Rook, as well as the other convoys, 
ſhould proceed, according to the orders they had re- 
ceived from the Lords of the Admiralty. The fleet 
being, on the 4th of June, 30 leagues W. S. W. off 
Uſhant, a council of war of the flag-officers was call'd ; 
when it was determined, That ſince they had no intel- 
ligence of the enemy, the fleet ſhould accompany the 
Mediterranean ſquadron 20 leagues further, and then 
return to the former ſtation, and take up the cruizers, 
and from thence proceed to the rendezvous 10 leagues 
North-weſt off Uſhant ; where accordingly they ar- 
riv'd June 8. During this time they met with no in- 
telligence of the enemy's fleet; but the Lords of the 
Admiralty receiv*d advice on the 13th from Sir Lam- 
bert Blackwell, conſul at Leghorn, that the Toulon 
ſquadron, with thirty-five galleys, were ready to pro- 
ceed from Marſeilles. Some ſhips being ſent to gain 
intelligence on the French coaſt, one of them return'd 
to the fleet the 17th of June, with an account, That 
ſhe had ſtood ſo near in St Matthew's point, as to ws 
Breſt bay open, and that neither ſhip nor other veſſe 
could be diſcover'd there, except two or three fiſhing 
boats ; ſo that the Admirals determined to fail off of 
Scilly to look for the enemy, and from thence to re- 
pair to Torbay, with the ſixty · nine ſhips of the line 
of battle they had with them. They arrived the 2 iſt 
in want of ſeveral kinds of provifioas, However 
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great 


a council of war was called the 23d upon commands 
from her Majeſty concerning Sir George Rook, it be- 
ing apprehended, tho' too late, that he might be in 
great danger from the French fleet By this council it 
was determined to proceed to Liſbon, and join the 
Mediterranean ſquadron ; but it was found upon ſtriet 
enquiry, they had not ſufficient proviſions ſo to do. 
Nevertheleſs, fince it was judged, that ſquadron .did 
greatly require the aſſiſlance of the fleet, it was reſol- 
ved to proceed in ſearch of the enemy, if in fourteen 
days time they could be compleated with victuals for 
ten weeks at whole allowance. About that time, ad- 
vice came from the Engliſh conſul at Oporto, dated 
the gth of June, and alſo from other quarters, That 
the French fleet had been diſcover'd in Lagos bay the 
6th of June, conliſting in all of about 120 ſail, of 
which ſeventy were great ſhips, beſides ſixteen fife- 
ſhips, and fix bomb-veſſels, and that twenty of them 
were cruizing weſtward. Upon theſe alarming news, 
the Lords of the Admiralty did, on the 23d of June, 
ſend orders to the Admirals to diftribute the expected 
proviſions equally, ſo ſoon as they ſhould arrive, and 
to cauſe each captain to take on board what water he 
could, fince twas probable the ſervice might require 
the Fleet's continuing at ſea a conſiderable time; and 
expreſs directions were given to the Commiſſioners for 
victualling, to provide as faſt as they poſſibly could, 
and haſten to the fleet, what proviſions were then ſhip'd 
off, On the 1ſt of July, the flag officers ſabmitted it 
to her Majeſty, whether it might be adviſible for the 
fleet to proceed to Liſbon, for that if the French were 
join'd and ſail'd northward, the coaft of England would 
be expoſed to inſults, What had before induced them 
to propoſe going thither, was for the ſecurity of Sir 
George Rook, and the merchant ſhips; and to proceed 
with him further, or accompany him home, as ſhould 
be thought molt proper: But fince orders were ſent to 
him to return, they thought it would be very uncertain 
where to meet him; and they were of opinion, bat 
her Majeſty's orders to him weie fo full, that there 
was no occaſion to give any adi io al ones fire: 
tuereby he was directed, I hat if he was obliged to go 
into the river of Liſbon, and received certain intelli- 
gence, during his ſtay there, that the l'oulon ſquadron 
had join'd the relt of their fleet, and were together 
gone northward from the coaſt of Portugal, he thould 
leave a proper number of ſhips, both Enghiſh and 
Dutch, to proceed up the Streights with the "Turkey 
fleet, and return Himſelf with the reit, and join the 
body of our fleet in theſe ſeas, and not meeting them 
in his paſſage, to make the port of Plimmouth, and 
there expect further orders. But theſe orders not being 
ſent away before the zd of June, they could not poi- 
fibly arrive time enough (5) his whole Account I 
have choſen to ſet down ; becauſe it ſhews the Weak- 
neſs and Unſteadineſs of the meaſures of our Miniſtry, 
and how they were the obvious cauſe of Sir George 
Rook's miſcarriage. Their Lazineſs or Cowardiie. 
cloaked under the pretence of our * Coaſt's being in 
danger, was a weak and ruinous meaſure; which 
* expoſed our brave Admiral, and the rich fleet under 
© his care, to be attacked by the whole force of France, 
* while we had a ſuperior fleet, riding to no purpoſe 
in our channel (6). 


39 D [F] However 
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great diſhonor, had not taken care to get proper intelligence of the enemy's motions. 

Sir George failed about the end of May, with a fleet of four hundred merchant- men of all 

nations; and, beſides his own ſquadron of twenty-three ſhips, was accompanied with 

forty-five Engliſh, and twenty-four Dutch men of war. Theſe left him on the fixth of 

(-) About June (0), though he expreſſed to them ſome concern at the great riſque the numerous fleet of 
„ben. merchant-men under his convoy was like to run; as they had not yet any certain intelli- 
* -e gence either of the force of the French ſquadrons, or where they were failed (p), Howe- 
3 ver, he purſued his courſe for the Streights, leaving by the way the veſſels bound for 
* Bilboa, Liſbon, St Ubes, and other places: but a very briſk gale of wind ariſing, drove 
> „bim directly towards the enemy, before he could be apprized of their number, or his own 
\ Burcherr, p- danger. On the 16th of June, ſeveral French ſhips were diſcovered in Lagos bay; upon 
Dr Campbell, Which a council of war being called, Sir George adviſed, in vain, that they ſhould lye by 
Vel- tl. p, 3% till the enemy's ſtrength could be known. A ſhip they took, would make them believe 
IV. p. 298, K. that it conſiſted only of fifteen ſhips of the line: but Sir George eaſily counting eighty fail 
of men of war, reſolved to puſh Fan and make the beſt of his way; *till conſidering, 

that he ſhould thereby leave the merchant-ſhips expoſed to the enemy, he brought to, and 

ſtood off with an eaſy fail, that the Dutch and the heavy ſhips might work up to the 

windward, He ſent orders, at the ſame time, to the ſmall ſhips that were near the land, 

and therefore not likely to keep up with the fleet, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours in the 


night to ſavE themſelves in the neighbouring ports of Faro, St Lucar, or Cadiz: which 


advice, as it was well given, ſo it was happily purſued, no leſs than fifty getting into. 


Cadiz only, However the number of thoſe taken and deſtroyed was great [F]. But it 
ſhewed great preſence of mind in Sir George, to provide fo wiſely for the moſt diſtant 
(7) Life, e. 25, part of the fleet, when himſelf, and thoſe about him were in ſuch imminent danger (g). 
Burchett, po The enemy amuſed themſelves in attacking two Dutch men of war, and ſome of their 
SR u. merchant-ſhips; which they purſued, as they made for the ſhore, and thereby” gave 
Vol. 111. p. 2 Sir George, with the ſhips that were to the windward and a-head, a fair opportunity to 
Bs hs eſcape. He ſtood off all night, with a freſh gale: and, the next morning, June the 18th 
found fiſty-four of the merchant-ſhips, and ſeveral men of war about him. The day fol- 
lowiig, he ſent for the officers of the men of war and merchant-ſhips on board, to get 
the beſt account he could of the ſtate they were in, and to concert proper meaſures for the 
ſecurity of the remainder, Being in want of water, and in hopes of meeting ſome of his 
ſcattered ſhips, which had ſteered ſouthwards, he reſolved to fail to the Madeiras ; whence 
1. 3; he departed the 27th of June, and arrived, Auguſt the third, at Cork in Ireland (7). 
Dr Campbell, In this whole affair, Sir George ſhewed a great deal of conduct. His whole ſquadron 
Leu. e. 9%, conſiſted of no more than twenty-three ſhips of war; and that of the enemy of one hun- 
dred and twenty fail in all, of which 64 were of the line, and 18 three-deck ſhips: yet 
Sir George ſaved all the men of war; for he brought twelve of them to Kingſale, and the 
other got into Cadiz; and he likewiſe brought back with him ſixty merchant-men. 
Therefore, while in France the people in general charged their admirals with not making 
the molt of their advantage, and the admirals themſelves charged each other with want of 
conduct and negleft of duty, there was not ſo much as a ſingle reflection made 
upon Sir George Rooke's behaviour; but, on the contrary, he was ſaid to have 
gained more reputation by his eſcape, than accrued to the French by their conqueſt 
G]. On his return home, the merchants gave him their thanks; and he underwent a 
ſtrict examination, in the next meeting of the Parliament, when no imputation of miſcon- 
4 duct or treachery could be fixed upon him (5s). King William was fo far from thinking 
300, 391. and Sir George had any ways been wanting in his duty, that he was pleaſed to promote him, 
werten ef in February 1693-4, from being Vice-Admiral of the Blue to the rank of Vice-Admiral 
Commons. of the Red; and, in April following, as a further mark of his favour and confidence, 
appointed him one of the commiſſioners of the Admiralty z ſoon after which, he was 
advanced again from Vice-Admiral of the Red to be Admiral of the Blue. He was not 


ö much at fea this ſummer; but gave conſtant attendance at the Adqmiralty- board, where 
e) Lite, p. 42, 


43- 


King to Holland: and in September, being Admiral- of the White, was conſtituted 
| Commander 


[F] However the number of thoſe taken and deftroyed by his prudence, dexterity, and courage, ſaved the 
was great.) M. Coetlogon burnt, or ſunk, four of the * beſt part of the fleet committed to his charge, at a 
largeſt Smyrna ſhips at Gibraltar, and took ſeven; * time that others ſuffered themſelves to be deprived, 

M. de Tourville and M. Deſtrees took two Dutch men by the ſuperior ſkill of this Admiral, of a booty, 
of war, and twenty-nine merchant men; burnt an which, if they could have kept it, fortune put into 

Engliſh man of war, and a rich pinnace, and de- * their hands.” 

ſtroyed about fifty merchant ſhips ; and five more at [H] Where he earneſtly promoted all good regula- 
Malaga; and a few more in other places. The value ion. ] Particularly one to this effectb: That whereas 
of the cargoes, and of the men of war, were com- the Lords Commiſſioners had appointed ſufficient ſa- 
(7) Idem, p. 96+ puted at about one Million ſterling (7). © laries for their Secretaries, Clerks, and other Of- 
[G] Than accrued to the French by their conqueſt.) * ficers, they did order and direct, that they ſhould 
($) Journal prin- This is certain, ſays Mr Du Mont (8), that they neither demand, take, nor receive auy fees, gra- 
* — ume d mifled the greateſt part of the convoy, and that Sir * tuities, or rewards from any perſon or perſons, who 
ws tk George Rook, upon this occaſion, acquired infinitely * might have occaſion to apply to the board, upon any 
* more honor than thoſe who commanded the French * pretence whatſoever, upon the penalty of forfeiting 
* fleet. While the one, though unable to refiſt ſuch their falarits, and being diſcharged from their rei- 

* as attacked him in the midſt of threatning dangers, pective unployments for ever (9). * 
a | as 


he earneſtly promoted all good regulations (2) [A]. In May 1695, he convoyed the 


(g) Life, . 4% 


(10) Life, p. 44+ theirs (10). 


(1) Life, p. 53+ 
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Commander in chief of a ſquadron to be ſent in the Mediterranean [7], conſiſting of a 
fleet of ſeventy men of war and merchant-ſhips. He failed, in thirty eight days, from 
England to Cadiz: and, on the 21ſt of November, called a council of war, to conſider of 
a proper convoy for tlic ſhips bound to Turkey. But his men proving very ſickly, and 
his force much inferior to the French, not above half of what they could bring out; he 
reſolved therefore, at a council of war on the 19th of January 1696-7, to ſecure his fleet 
in the harbour of Cadiz, *till a reinforcement could arrive from England. In the mean 
time he received orders, dated January 27, to return home. However, to amuſe the 
enemy, he pretended to go to Port- Mahon; but being ſenſible how inferior at all events 
he would be to the French, he put to ſea about the middle of March, and arrived in the 
Engliſh Channel the 22d of April, 1696; to the great joy and ſatisfaction of the nation 
in general, which much feared, Jeſt the French fleet ſhould come up with and overpower 
him (2). On his arrival, he took the ſole command of the fleet; and received orders, 
May 2, to proceed into the Soundings, and to endeavour to prevent the French ſquadron, 
expected from Toulon, from getting into any port of France [X J. Theſe hard inſtruc- 
tions he was under great difficulties to perform, by reaſon of his great want of men [LI. 
and the ſmall ſtrength of his fleet. However he failed to the coaſt of Britanny ; and 
receiving certain advice, that the Toulon ſquadron got, May the 15th, ſafe into Breſt, he 
thought fit, according to his laſt inſtructions, to return to Torbay, where he came the 
23d of May. Soon atter, our fleet being reinforced to the number in the whole of one 
hundred and fifteen fail, ſixty- ſeven of them Engliſh, and forty-eight Dutch, whereof 
eighty-five were of the line of battle; he formed the glorious project of blocking up the 
French fleet in Breſt, while ours inſulted their coaſts, and bombarded their towns [M]. 
Receiving orders, on the 29th of May, to come to London, and attend his duty at the 
Admiralty-board, he communicated his propoſal to the Miniſtry (w): but, after many 
conſiderations and delays, it ended in the bombardment only of Olonne, and St Martin's 
in the iſle of Rhe, and the ravaging of the ſmall iſlands of Grouais, Houat, and Heydic, 
on the coaſt of Britanny (x). la the beginning of the year 1697, Sir George was appointed 
Admiral and commander in chief of the fleet; which put to ſea, in June, in a very indif- 
ferent condition, being but half manned and ſcarce half victualled. As the French 
avoided fighting, Sir George found it impoſſible to do any thing very conſiderable ; and 
yet this ſummer's expedition gained him no ſmall reputation; by his ſeizing a large fleet 
of Swediſh merchant-men, freighted by French merchants, and laden chiefly with Indian 
goods, that had been taken out of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips; and which, upon a fair 
tryal, were adjudged to be legal prize (y). The peace of Ryſwick, concluded about this 
time, gave our brave Admiral reſt, the remainder of this, and the two following years, 
1698 and 1699. In 1698, he was choſen member of Parliament for Portſmouth ; and 
not voting ſervilely as the courtiers liked, they endeavoured to ruin him in the King's 
eſteem, and to have him removed from the Admiralty-board, but his Majeſty nobly refuſed 
(z) [N]. A confederacy being formed, in the year 1699, by the Czar of Muſcovy, the 
King of Denmark, and others, againſt the young King of Sweden Charles the XIIth, 
an Engliſh ſquadron, commanded by Sir George, jointly with a Dutch one, was ſent 
into the Baltic (a), to preſerve the ballance in the North, and forward a peace: which 
being ſigned Auguſt 18, 1700, he returned home, about the middle of September. 
And the States-General were fo ſenſible of his prudent management, that they thanked 
his Majeſty for having intruſted him with the commiſſion (5) [O]. In the ſpring of 


the 


[1] Was conflituted Commander in chief of a ſqua- 
dron to be ſent in the Mediterranean.) By his inſtructi- 
ons, he was required, To annoy the enemy on all oc- 
caſions ; To prevent their being furniſhed from theſe 
ſeas with naval ſtores and proviſions; To take under 
his command the ſhips of war left at Cadiz by Admi- 
ral Ruſſel; and if he received certain advice that the 
French had paſſed the Streights, with the whole or 
part of their fleet, to follow them, or detach after 
them ſuch a firength as might be proportioned to 


Fleet : which conſiſted only of thirty-nine men of 
war. —— Befides ſixteen Dutch {1 2). 

LM] While ours inſulted their coaſts, and bombarded 
their towns.) His propofal was, That the body of our 
fleet ſhould lie in Camaret and Bertram bays, ard a 
detachment be made to ſuſtain the ſmall frigats and 
bomb veſſels, while they went in to do what miſchief 


up the enemy's fleet in their principal port, inſulting 
their coaſts, and burning their towns at the ſame time, 
would expoſe them to the world, make them very 


[XI And received orders, May 2, to proceed int» the 
Soundings, &c.] His inſtructions were, To proceed 
with the fleet, and lie in ſuch a ſtation as he ſhould 
judge moſt proper, for preventing the ſquadron ex- 
pected from Toulon, and their convoys, getting into 


any port of France ; and, according to intelligence of 


their r , to remove to proper ſtations, for 
the effectual — of that ns and upon 
meeting them, or his being informed that they were 
got into any port wheve they might be attacked, he 
was to endeavour to deſtroy them : But if he received 
certain advice they were got into Breſt, he was then 
to come with the fleet to Torbay, and remain there 
*till farther order (11). 

ILI By reaſon of his great want of men.) For he 
did at that time want Three thouſand three hundred 
men, of the 19500 the allowed complement of his 


uneaſy at home, and give reputation to his Majeſty's 
arms : And he believed it might be done, if ſpeedily 
undertaken, with the aſſiſtance of ſome ſmall frigats, 
which were much wanted (13). 

LV] But his Majefly nobly refuſed.] ** When his 
Majeſty was preſſed by ſome of his courtiers, to re- 
move Sir George from the admiralty-board, he an- 
ſwered plainly, * I will not. Sir George Rooke ſerved 
me faithfully at ſea, and I will never diſplace him 
* for acting as he thinks moſt for the ſervice of his 
© country, in the houſe of Commons An anſwer 
truly wortlry of a Britiſh prince, as it tends to preſerve 
the freedom of our conſtitution, and the liberty of 
parliaments (14).“ 

10] For having intruſted him with the commiſſion.) 
Therefore, when Sir George was ſo unlucky as to 


labour under the diſpleaſure of a powerful party in 
England, 
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the year 1701, Sir George was conſtituted Admiral and Commander in chief of the fleet 
and went on board in the Downs the 2d of July; from whence he failed to Spithead. 
where he was ſpeedily joined by the reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of forty-eight ſhips of the 
line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, and ſmall veſſels. He had under him ſome of the greateſt 
ſcamen of the age (c), and was not long after reinforced by fifteen Dutch men of war; 
beſides frigates, &c. The whole fleet was obliged to wait at St Hclen's until the middle 
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{e) Nare'y, Sir 
Cloudeſley S ho- 
vel, Sir Tho. 


Babes, Fat of Auguſt for want of proviſions z and when he put to ſea, was forced again by the high 
and Sir Joka Winds to put into Torbay, Towards the latter end of the month he ſailed again; and on 
2 the ſecond of September he detached Vice- Admiral Benbow with a ſtout ſquadron for 
America. The French expected, that this fleet would actually have proceeded to the 
Mediterranean; and it was to confirm them in this belief, we had demanded the free uſe 
of the Spaniſh harbours: but this was only to conceal things, and to gain an opportunity 
of ſending a ſquadron early to America, without putting it in the power of the French to 
2 Dr Camy- gain any exact account of it's ſtrength (4) [P]. A new Parliament being ſummoned in 
> 257, 2:8, 1701, Sir George was again elected one of the repreſentatives for Portſmouth. In the 


choice of the Speaker, he voted for Robert Harley, Eſq; in oppoſition to Sir Thomas 
'Lytelton who was eſpouſed by the court; which expoſed Sir George to many ſevere refie- 
xions from that party [QA]. But the clamours that had been raiſed againſt him ceaſed upon 
the death of King William, which happened on the 8th of March 1701 2, Queen Anne 
being ſenſible of his great ſervices and true merit, was pleaſed, beſides the command of the 
fleet, to confer an additional honour and truſt upon him, by appointing him Vice-Admiral, 
and Lieutenant of the Admiralty of England, ana Lieutenant of the fleets and ſeas of this 
kingdom (e). He was alſo made one of the Council to George Prince of Denmark, upon 
his being conſtituted Lord High- Admiral (f). War being declared againſt France on the 
4th of May 1702, it was reſolved, that Sir George Rook ſhould command the united 
Engliſh and Dutch fleets [& ], and the Duke of Ormond the land- forces; deſigted for an 
expedition againſt Cadiz, and concerted by the late King William; in order to prevent 
the French from getting poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, or at Icaſt to hinder their 
keeping them long (g SJ. The confederate fleet weighed from Spithead the 19th of 
June, and oa the 12th of Auguſt anchored before Cadiz at the Ciſtance of two leagues 
from the city, and the next day got into the bay of Bulls. Sir George, according to 
his inſtructions, was for protecting the Spaniards, and drawing them, by gentle uſage, 
to declare for the houſe of Auſtriæ (T]: but the land forces proceeded as declared and 
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England, he was known and acknowledged in Hol- 
land to be the beſt officer, and the greateſt ſeaman 
* of the age. This, perhaps, was the reaſon, that, 
* notwithſtanding the difference of parties, king Wil- 
* liam always preſerved a good opinion of this gentle- 
* man, and employed him as long as he lived in the 
moſt important commands (15).”” 

[] Without putting it in the power of the French 10 
gain any exact account of its flirength ] Biſhop Burner, 
(16) and others, find fault with Sir George Rooke, for 
his doing fo little, when he was at Sea with ſo great a 
fleet. But the merit of this admiral was, that he al- 
ways knew, and did, what was to be done. I his was 
a fleet of amuſement ; the war was not declared ; and, 
therefore, the longer Sir George could keep the French 
and their allies in ſuſpence, the greater ſervice he did ; 
though, without this key, haſty people might miſtake 
the thing, and believe he did no 208 2 at all. (17) 

[2] Which expoſed Sir George to many ſevere re 
flexions from that party.) The writer of his life juſtly 
obſerves upon this occalion. . . Now comes on Sir 
George his grand crime, and it was ſuch a fin in 
* the eyes of ſome people, as the Scripture declares 
ſhall never be forgiven. The brave gentleman ha- 
ving always the good of his country at heart, and 
by reaſon of his long experience in maritime affairs 
being the more willing and capable to deliver his 
— upon this occaſion, gave his opinion againſt Sir 
Thomas his being put into the chair, not out of any 
diſreſpect to the gentleman, whom he knew to be 
very capable of the great truſt; but upon account of 
his being Treaſurer of the Navy, which office re- 
quired the utmoſt application and attendance in the 
war that was like to enſue, wherein in all probability 
he himſelf was to act a main part, as indeed it after- 
* wards came to paſs (18).'*— However, this it was 
that drew upon Sir George ſo many and fo ſevere re- 
flexions, and obſcured all the great aftions he did. 
From this period, Biſhop Burnet, very falſely and un- 
generouſly, never mentions Sir George Rooke, without 
the utmoſt prejudice and meaneſt partiality. 

LR] Should command the united Engliſh and Dutch 
N The Engliſh fleet confifted of thirty, and the 
Dutch of twenty, ſhips of the line, excluſive of ſmall 


tapacious 


veſſels and tenders, which made in all about 160 fail. 
As to the land-forces, the Engliſh confilted of 9663. 
including officers, and the Dutch of 4138, in all 
13801 (19). 

[S] In order to prevent the French from getting pof- 
ſeffion of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, or at leaſt to prevent 
their keeping them long] But, bow getting Cadiz, in 
particular, could hinder the French from poſſeſſing 
themſelves of the Weſt Indies; is not caſily appre- 
hended. Are there not many other ports in the At- 
lantic Ocean, both upon the Spaniſh and French coaſts, 
where the Trade from America could be carried on? 
This was therefore one of the airy Projects, that have 
abounded in this century; and which have ſprung 
from the Ignorance of our own, and the Enemies, 
ſtrength — However, King William's notion was, that 
the French Weſt-India trade, and their ſettlements 
there, might have been ruined, by making ourſelves 
maſters of Cadiz, and ſending a fquadron to the Welt- 
Indies, which was to have been followed by another (20). 

[TJ And drawing them, by gentle uſage, to declare 
for the houſe of Auſtria ) Biſhop Burnet ſays (21), that 
Rook ſpoke ſo coldly of the Defign he went upon 
before he failed, that thoſe who converſed with him, 
were apt to infer, that he intended to do the enemy 
as little harm as poſſible. But the truth is, He ſuſ- 
pected he could do no great good, becauſe this expe- 
dition was of a doubtfui nature; for, on the one hand, 
our fleet and army were enjoined to ſpeak to the Spa- 
niards as friends, and at the ſame time were ordered to 
act againſt them as enemies (22). And therefore when 


(19) Dr Camp» 
bell, Vol. III. 


2.387. 


(20) dem, p. 
326. 


(21) Hif. of his 


own Time, 


Vol, III. p · 564. 


(22) See Dr 


his conduct came to be examined by the houfe of C-mpbell, Vol. 


Lords, he arraigned his Inſtructions with great bold- 
neſs, and ſhewed how improper a thing a deſcent on 
Cadiz was (23).—— This expedition was originally 
concerted. on a ſuppoſition that the Spaniards had a 
natural affection for the houſe of Auſtria, and would 
join with us in their favour againft the French. But 
when Sir George found the contrary, he thought it 
madneſs to expoſe the lives of the Queen's Subjects 
where they might be ſpared to better advantage ; and 
therefore way, not over fond of burning towns and cut- 
ting throats, co convince the Spaniards of our hearty 
affection for them (24). 


[U} 


III. pP · 328. notes 


(23) RBy!n't, 
Val, III. e- 
474+ 


(24) See Dr 
Campbeil, Vols 
III. P · 332. 


(25) Life, p. 72 
— 14. 


(26) Vol, III. 
Pe 457+ 
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rapacious enemies, which alienated the natives from them, and obliged them to defend | 
themſelves to the utmoſt. Our troops were not landed *rill three days after their arrival. 
The Duke of Ormond was very earneft for landing immediately in the iſle of Leon, 
wherein- Cadiz ftands, in order to a ſudden and vigorous attack of the town, where 
the conſternation was fo great, that in all probabilicy the enterprize would have been 
attended with fucceſs. But many, eſpecially the ſea officers, oppoſing the Duke's motion, 
it was refolv'd, That the army ſhould firſt take the fort of St Katherine, and Port St Mary, 

in order to facilitate their nearer approach to Cadiz () IU]. Accordingly, the 15th, & U .. 
they made themſelves maſters of a village called Rotta; and, the 2oth, took poſſeſſion 

Port St Mary's, a general warchouſe or kind of magazine for Cadiz, which had been 1 Hitory 
forſaken by the inhabitants; and being full of wines, and rh goods and merchandizes, of Queen Acne, 
was unjuſtly plundered by our people, contrary to the expreſs orders of the Duke of Or- i 1735 P. 3% 
mond. The 22d they became alſo maſters of fort St Katherine (i). Next, they took (i) Burchett, g. 
into conſideration how to get into the port of Cadiz, and deftroy the French ſhips and , 4 
gallies there: and judging it neceffary to be firſt maſters of Matagorda, one of the forts 

that command the entrance therein, they attacked it, without ſucceſs, Whereupon, at a 

council of the flag-officers on the 4th of September, it was reſolved, to take the opportu- 

nity of the firſt fair night and ſmooth water, to bombard Cadiz, and ſo on ſucceſſively, 

*rill it were judged that this ſervice was effectually done. But the Prince of Heſſe Darm- 

ſtadt, commander of the German forces, repreſenting, in a letter to Sir George, That the 
bombardment of the wealthy city of Cadiz, would totally alienate the Spaniards, already (% Life, p. $ 
ſufficiently provoked by the plundering of Port St Mary's, from the confederates [W] ; ug. * © 2 
that defign was therefore laid aſide (&). And, as it was judged imprafticable by the * 
general officers, with the land- forces they had, to make an attempt for the reducing of Coating be. 
Cadiz; it was thought beſt, that all the magazines they had at Port Real, Port St Mary's, wes England | 
and Rotta, ſhould be burnt and deſtroyed ; and that the army ſhould re-imbark from 4 os loa 
Rotta as ſoon as poſſible, Accordingly they re-imbarked the 14th, 15th, and 16th of mie wo bare 
September; and ſet fail from Cadiz the 19th. The Duke of Ormond was for having the whips of war in 
land- forces put on ſhore, and wintering, either at Ayamonte, Vigo, or Ponte- Vedra (/). 8 
While they were debating about it, Captain Thomas Hardy gave Sir George intelligence, 


and the ſame 


on the 6th of October, that twenty-two Spaniſh galleons, guarded by thirty French men "x: 3 


of war, were arrived in the harbour of Vigo. Immediately, Sir George ſent advice of it > 


to the Dutch Admiral, declaring it as his opinion, that they ſhould all directly fail to that (=) Lf, 10. 


place; and fall upon thoſe ſhips (n) [X J. They anchored in the harbour of Vigo October _ 


the 


Dr 
Vol. III. p. 4:8, 


[U] In order to facilitate their nearer approach to 
Cadiz.) Their reaſons are thus given more at large. — 
* Upon a reconſideration of Sir George Rook's in- 
* ftructions 3 the advices and intelligences they had 
* from Mr Methuen, and the Prince of Heſſe D'arm- 
* ftadt; and the concurring information they had re- 
* ceiv'd from ſeveral fiſhermen taken on the coaſt ; 
* from which it might be reaſonable to conclude, that 
* the enemy had about 4-09 diſciplin'd troops in the 
town of Cadiz, beſides Burghers, and 1000 horſe of 
* old troops, beſides the militia, for the guard of the 
* coalt; and in regard the fleet could give oo other 
* aſſiſtance to the diſ-embarkment, than covering their 
* forces in their landing, 
and the impoſibility of ſupplying the forces from the 
fleet in blowing weather, it was judg'd impradicable 
* to attempt the iſland of Cadiz, immediately, in theſe 
© circumſtances : But, in conſideration, the taking the 
fort St Catarina, and Port Sta Maria, might facili- 
* tate the acceſs of the fleet into the harbour, and an- 
* noying the town with our bombs ; gettiag better in- 
* telligence of their condition, and for ſupplying the 
* fleet with water, which they began to be in want 
of ; and trying the affections and inclinations of the 
Ys _ of the country to the houſe of Auſtria, it was 
* reſolved to land the forces in the bay of Bulls, in 
order to reduce the aforeſaid fort and town, and u 
the ſucceſs of this attempt it might be conſider d 
* what was farther to be done, in proſecution of her 
« Majeſty's inſtructions, and that his Grace the Duke 


and bombardiag the town ;. 


thought an ill commentary on that text. Some of 
* the officers ſet a very ill example to all the 
© reſt, chiefly Sir Charles O'Hara, and Sir Henry Bel- 


* laks (27),"* for which they were afterwards put under (27) Burnet, 
The behaviour of 1 1. . 689 


arreſt, and the latter broke. 
our people was indeed very violent and unjuſtifiable. 
For, the firſt night, the half famiſhed and thirſty ſol- 
diers ſpent in the cellars of rich wine they had found 
out. The next day, their licentiouſneſs being high- 
tened by the fumes of the liquor, they proceeded to 
rifle and pillage the houſes in a moſt outrageous man- 
ner, not concenting themſelves to take moveables, but 
breaking and ſpoiling what they could not carry away. 
And as this booty would have been of no uſe to them, 
unleſs they could ſecure it on board the fleet, they 
called the ſeamen to heir aſſiſtance, who from ſeconds 
ſoon became principals, and pilfered whatever they 
could lay hands on, with more eagerneſs than the 
others. Nor did the plundering ſtop here: For the 
officers of the army themſelves thought it prudence, to 
ſhare the ſweetneſs and profic of a miſdemeanor, which 
they could not hinder; Nay, ſome went fo far, as to 
think themſelves entitled, by their eminent ſtations, to 
engroſs the greater part of the booty, For which pur- 
poſe, they {et guards on the avenues, and topped all 
the meaner ſort, that were carrying goods to the fleet, 


pon with which they ſtored their own magazines, and af- 


terwards retailed them for ready money, Some 
Churches fared no better than private houſes, being 
deſpoiled of their moſt precious ornaments. Inſo- 


* of Ocmond ſhould ſend a ſummons to the town to 
* ſubmit to their lawful King of the houſe of Auſtria 
* (25). —— Fhop Burnet obſerves (26), that It is 
© certain our Court had falſe accounts of the ſtate the 
* place was in, both with relation to the garriſon and 
the fortifications : The garriſon was much ftronger, 
and the fortifications were in a better condition, than 


* was repreſented. 

[II Already rently provek'd by the plundering of 
Port St Mary's.) The Duke of Ormond * had pub- 
* liſhed a manifeſto, according to his inſtructions, by 
© which the ——_— were invited to ſubmit to the 
Emperor, and he offered his protection to all that 
came in to him: But the ſpoil of St Maries was 

VOL. V. No. CCXCIV. 


much, that the damage done to the enemy was com- (28 Boyer's An- 
ted at. three millions Rerling (28). ——Sir George — of ——_ 
Rooke condemn'd this treatment, as contrary to the re 


Duke of Ormond's declaration, and to all Faith ank 


Juſtice (29). | (29) See his Life, 
[LX] „ as his opinion, that they ſhould all N 77. 

dire&ly ſail to that place, &c.) The manner how our 
fleet came to be inform'd of the arrival of thoſe ſhips, 
was merely accidental: and is thus related. Sir 


George Rooke, in his return to England, having ſent 


the Pembroke man of war, with two others, and ſome 

tranſports, to water in Lagos-bayz Mr Beauvoir, the 

chaplain of the Pembroke, and ſome of the officers, 

went on 8 But not meeting with any perſon that 
39 


* 


3516 


the 11th ; the weather haying 
they were juſt upon it. The ! 
ſecure his ſhips, by drawing them up be 


roved. ſo h 
he French. 


R O O 10 E 


« ” * 


hagy, chat the town [never diſcovered them till 
Admiral 


had taken all precautions imaginable co 


| eyonod a very natrow ſlireight, deſended by plat 
forms on both fides, and a caſtle on the one ſide; and laying a Rtroog, * 


boom acrafs the 


Streight. But our brave Admiral not diſcouraged with this, obſerving he could not ſend 


Burchet!, 
624 Co 


in the whole fleet without danger of their running foul of one another; ſelected a detach- 
ment of fifteen Engliſh and ten Dutch men of war, and all the fireſhips ; which he 
Boyer, charged to uſe their beſt endeavours to take or deſtroy the enemy's fleet. For the better 


88 apt performance of this, Sir George with great zeal and unwearied vigilance, ſpent almoſt the 


cc. and to encourage both offic 


whole night, in going from ſhip to ſhip in his own boat, to give the neceſſary directions, 
and ſeamen to diſcharge their duty. And fo well did they 


( Life, p. 115: perform it, that the enemy's fleet was entirely deſtroyed [Z ]. and an immenſe. booty 


compared with 
Buyer's Life of 
Queen Anne, p 
37» 


Nov. 13- 
Life, P. 119. 


could underſtand them, they roved for a while from 

place to place: At length, Mr Beauvoir ſeeing a gen- 

tleman, who by his countenance and garb ſeemed to 

be no Portugueſe, and addrefling himſelf to him in the 

French language, he proved to be the French conſul ; 

into whoſe favour Mr Beauvoir ſo far inſinuated him- 

ſelf, that the other offered the aſe of his houſe, both 

for himſelf, and his friends. They lay there two 

nights, in which time Mr Beauvoir having an oppor- 

tunity of ſeveral converſations with the Conſul, the 

latter boaſtingly magnified the power of France, giv- 

ing broad hints of Mr de Chateau-Renaud's being ſafe, 

pot far off, with the galleons. On the 24th Mr Beau- 

voir having a more certain and particular account of 

their arrival at Vigo, from two Letters ſent by a meſ- 

ſenger from the Imperial Embaſſador at Liſbon, he 

immediately communicated the contents, at his return 

to his ſhip, to Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) Hardy 

(39) Annals of (30). Upon which, a conſultation of the Captains 

Anne, for then at Lagos being held, it was reſolved, this intelli- 

nce was of that im e, that a ſhip ſhould be 

ol. 11. of Col- | 4 to acquaint Sir George Rooke with it: And as 

leftion of Voya- Capt. Hardy's ſhip was the beſt ſailor, and He was 

- 26. edit maſter of the rr 2 2 ſail a head 

8 to find out our fleet, which he happily effected on the 

r . 

man ; and Sir parted the advice to the Dutch Admiral, Callemberg, 

Tho, Hardy a qeclaring it his opinion that they ſhould all ſet ſail di- 

Jertey- man. realy for Vigo The Dutch Admiral readily 

curr'd with Sir George, who, the next day, call'd a 

Council of Flag-officers, wherein it was reſolv'd, That 

in regard the attempting and deſtroying the French 

and Spaniſh ſhips at Vigo, would be of great ad- 

vantage to her Majeſty, and no leſs honorable to Her 

and her allies, and tend in a great meaſure to reduce 

the exorbitant power of France, the fleet ſhould 

make the beſt of their way to that port, and fall on 

immediately with the whole line, if there were room 

ſufficient for it ; otherwiſe to attack the enemy with 

ſuch detachments as might render the enterprize moſt 
effectual and ſucceſsful (31). 

[T] That the enemy's fleet was entirely deſtroyed.) 

Of the French men-of-war, in the harbour of Rodon- 

della—Five were taken by the Engliſh ; one by the 

Dutch ; and brought home. Eight were burnt, be- 

fides. three advice-boats. And four were either ſunk, 

or run aſhore, and bulged. ——There were alſo three 

Spaniſh men of war taken.——And of the thirteen 

leons, four were taken by the Engliſh, five by the 

(32) Life, p. tech ; and all the reſt were deſtroyed (32). ——But, 

306, 107, 108. according to other accounts, 5 men of war. 2 fri- 

gates, 1 fire-ſhip, and 3 ſmall veſſels, were taken by 

the Engliſh ; and 1 man of war by the Dutch. Five 


6 


(31) Life, p. 
100, 101. 


were burnt; and 4 more taken, but bilged. They 

\ Burchett make alſo the number of galleons ſeventeen: 4 of 
hy ” which were taken on float, and 2 on ſhore by the 
Dr Campbell, Engliſh, and 5 by the Dutch. The others were 


Vol. III. p. 339 burnt (33). | 

LZ] And an immenſe booty brought to England] 
The cargo of the Galleons was univerſally acknow- 
ledg'd to be the richeſt that ever came from the Weſt- 
Indies into Europe ; but, of the real value of it we 
never had any exact account. According to ſome, the 
filver and gold on board was computed at Ten millions 
of pieces of eight, of which Eight millions only were 


con- 


brought to England (1) [(Z]. After this glorious exploit, Sir George ſet fail from Vigo 
October 19, and arrived in the Downs the 7th of November (o). During his abſence, a 


new Parliament having been called, he was elected a member for Portſmouth; and when 


he came to take his ſeat in the houſe, the Speaker was directed to return him thanks for 


his great ſervices { AA]: he was alſo ſwora a Privy-Counſcllor (p). 


But complaincs 
having 


taken out of the galleons, and ſecur'd by the enemy, 
and the reſt was either taken, or left in the galleons 
that were barnt or ſunk. And the Goods were valued 
at Four millions of pieces of eight more, one fourth 
part of which was ſav'd, near two deſtroy' d, and the 
other taken by the Confederates : Beſides the ſhips al- 
ready mention'd, and a great deal of plate and goods 
belonging to private perſons, moſt part of which was 
either taken or loſt (34).-—— According to others, 
the ſilver and gold was computed at Twenty mill ions 
of pieces of eight, of which fourteen millions bad been 
taken out of the galleons and fecared by the enemy, 
at Lago or Lugo five and twenty leagues from Vigo, 
and the reſt was taken, or deltroyed by the Confede- 
rates, And the Goods were valued at Twenty mil- 
lions of pieces of eight more, One fourth part of 
which was ſav'd, near two deſtroyed, and the other 
taken (35). It is certain, that the Spaniſh and French 
ſhips had been twenty-five days in Vigo harbour, be» 
fore the Confederates arrived there ; in which time, 
they debarked the beſt part of the plate and rich goods, 
and ſent them up the country. And, as we were 
bringing the prizes home, one of the galleons ſtruck 
on a hidden rock, and foundered. owever, Tue 
millions in filver, and Five in gaadi, were brought 
away by the Engliſh and Dutch (36) The Silver 
brought to England, was recoined, and hath VIGO 
under the Queen's buſt, for a laſting memorial of this 
very remarkable event. 

[AA] The Speaker was direfed to return bim thanks 
for his great ſervices. ] Which he did in the following 
words. Sir George Rook, you are now return'd 
to this houſe, after a moſt glorious expedition. Her 
Majeſty began her reign with a declaration that her 
heart was truly Engliſh, and heaven hath made her 
triumph over the enemies of England ; for This, 
thanks hath been return'd in a molt ſolemn manner 
to almighty God: There remains yet a debt of gra- 
titude to thoſe who have been the infleuments of fo 
wonderful a victory (the Duke of Ormond, and 


forces). In former times, Admirals and Generals 
© have had ſucceſs againſt France and Spain ſeparately ; 
but this action at Vigo hath been a victory over them 
* confederated together : You have not only ſpoiled 
* the enemy, but enriched your own country : Com- 
mon victories bring terror to the conquered ; but you 
brought deſtruction upon them, and additional 
* ſtrength to — France had endeavoured to 
* ſupport its ambition by the riches of India; your 
* ſucceſs, Sir, hath only left them the burden of Spain, 
and ſtript them of the aſſiſtance of it: Ihe wealth 
* of Spain, and ſhips of France, are by this victory 
brought over to our juſter cauſe. This is an action 
* ſo glorious in the performance, and fo extenſive in 
its conſequence, that as all times will preſerve the 
memory of it, ſo every day will inform us of the 
* benefit. No doubt, Sir, but in France you are 
« written in remarkable characters in the black lift of 
* thoſe who have taken French gold, and *tis juſtice 
© done to the Duke of Ormond and your merit, that 
you ſhould ſtand recorded in the regiſters of this 
© Houſe, as the ſole inſlrument of this glorious victory. 
Therefore this Houſe came to the following reſolu- 
tion: Reſolved, nemine contradicente, that the 


„% Thanks 


(34) Life, p. 
111, 112, 


(35) Boyer's An- 
nals of Queen 
Anne. 


(35) Dr Camp- 
be], Vol. 111. 
p- 339, 349» 
and note. 


Burchett p. 630. 


yourſelf, who had the command of the ſea and land 


3 ＋ ” —＋ r 
having been made in the Houſe of Lords of his conduct at Cadiz, he laid before them an 
account of his proceedings, and under went an examination: which ended in this vote („ red. 
That Sir George Rook fad done his duty, put ſuant to the councils of war, like a brave 1 % . 
officer, to the honor of the Engliſh nation (7). Early in the year 1703, he propoſed a Bran Hitt, of 
ſcheme for diſtreſſing the enemy, by failing very early into the bay of Biſcay, his gen time, 


| where he val. 111. p. 474. 
thought, if the French had any men of war without port Louis and Rochefort, they D Campbell, 


might be furprized and taken (s). For tat purpoſe, he came to St Helen's, about the * * 


middle of April, with eighteen ſhips of the line; and was detained there by a fit of the 

gout, and in waiting for the Dutch, 'till the gth of May; when he failed, and continued ONS 
cruizing above a month on the coaſts of France, putting the whole country into an un- (0 Life, p. 119. 
fpeakable conſternation. On the 23d of May he fent in a French Eaſt-India ſhip, worth Vol. ib . 
100, ooo l. and on the 15th of June a French man of war of 36 guns, and a Weſt India 355, K. and 
merchant-man worth 40,000 l. But finding that his deſign had been betrayed to the _ I 
French, and that moſt of their ſquadrons were failed, he returned to St Helen's the 22d 
of June, with many prizes (?). He was made choice of, in the beginning of the year 
1704, to command the Engliſh fquadron employed to carry Charles the Third, the new Burchet, p. 
King of Spain, to Liſbon. And he ſhewed himſelf fo active and vigilant in that ſcrvice, * &. 

that ſailing from St Helen's the 12th of February, he arrived in Liſbon river the 25th, 

after a fine paſſage (2). Soon after, he ſent a ſquadron to cruize off Cape Spartell : and 6 Campb-I 
himſelf pur to ſea the gth of March, and continued cruizing for a month. In April, he V |- tl. p. 390. 
received orders from England, of the 24th and 28th of March, to proceed into the Medi- $15 ® 
terranean, to the relief of Nice and Villa Franca, which the French threatned to attack 

by ſea. And, by the way, took about two thouſand land- forces, to land at Barcelona, 
where a ſtrong party had promiſed to declare for King Charles; which, however, was 
diſcovered, and prevented. He failed from Liſbon-river May 11, came before Barcelona 
the 18th, and ſteered for the iſles of Hieres the 21ſt. On the 27th they had fight of a 
French fleet of forty fail, making towards Toulon, which they chaſed till the 2g:h, in 
order to prevent its joining their other fleet there: but not being able to prevent it, they 
failed back, and the. 4th of June paſſed through the Streights of Gibraltar (w). Two days 
after, they were joined by Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, with a reinforcement of thirty three 
ſhips of the line: a council of war then being called, ſeveral ſchemes were propoſed, par- 
ticularly a ſecond attack on Cadiz, or Barcelona, which was ſoon found to be impracti- 
cable for want of a ſufficient number of land-forces. However they reſolved to proceed 
up the Streights, in order to be ready to face the French (x). Sir George Rooke being 
very ſenſible of the reflections that would fall upon him, if, having ſo conſiderable a fleet 
under his command, he ſpent the ſummer in doing nothing of importance; called a coun- 
cil of war the 17th of July, when the fleet was about Seven leagues to the eaſtward of 
Tetuan : and, after the propoſal of ſeveral ſchemes, it was reſolved to make a ſudden and 
vigorous attempt upon Gibraltar, for theſe reaſons; Becauſe in the condition the place 
then was in, there was ſome probability of taking it; which, in caſe it had been properly 
provided, and there had been a numerous garriſon, would have been impoſſible : becauſe 
the poſſeſſion of that place was of infinite importance during the preſent war : and, becauſe 
the taking of it would give a luſtre to the Queen's arms, and poſſibly diſpoſe the Spaniards 
to favour the cauſe of King Charles (y). In purſuance of this reſolution, the fleet came 
into the bay of Gibraltar the 21ſt of July; and, at three o'clock in the afternoon, the 
marines, Engliſh and Dutch, to the number of 1800, with the Prince of Heſſe at the 
head of them, were put on ſhore on the neck of land to the northward of the town, to cut 
off any communication with the country, The Prince having poſted his men there, ſent 
a ſummons to the governor ; which he rejected with great obſtinacy. Sir George, on the 
22d in the morning, gave orders, that the ſhips, which had been appointed to cannonade 
the town under the command of Rear- Admiral Byng, and Rear-Admiral Vanderduſſen, 
as alſo thoſe which were to batter the ſouth mole head, commanded by Capt. Hicks of 
the Yarmouth, ſhould range themſelves accordingly ; but the wind blowing contrary, 
they could not poſſibly get into their places, till the day was ſpent. . In the mean time, 
to amuſe the enemy, Capt. Whitaker was fent with ſome boats, who burnt a French pri- 
vateer of twelve guns at the mole, The 23d, ſoon after break of day, the ſhips being all 
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«© Thanks of this Houſe be given to the Duke of Or- 


« mond, and Sir George Rook, for the great and fig- 
* nal ſervice performed by the nation at fea and land; 
4 which thanks I now return you.“ 

To which Sir George returned the following An- 
ſwer. Mr Speaker, I am now under great difhculty 
© how to expreſs myſelf upon this very great occaſion. 
I think myſelf very happy, that in zeal and duty to 
your ſervice, it hath been my good fortune to be the 
* inſtrument of that which may deſerve your notice, 
and much more the return of your thanks. I am ex- 
« tremely ſenſible of this great honour, and ſhall take 
all the care I can to preſerve it to my grave, and 
* convey it to my poſterity without ſpot and blemiſh, 
* by a conſtant affection and zealous perſeverance in 


* the Queen's and your ſervice. Sir, no man hath the 
command of fortune, but every man hath Vertue 
* at his will, and tho' I may not always be ſucceſsful 
* in your ſervice, as upon this expedition, yet I may 
« preſume to affure, I ſhall never be the more faulty. 
* I muſt repeat my inability to expreſs myſelf upon 
this occaſion ; but as I have a due ſenſe of the ho- 
* nour this Houſe hath been pleaſed to do me, I ſhall 
* always retain a due and grateful memory of it ; and 
* tho* my duty and allegiance are ſtrong obligations 
* upon me todo my belt in the ſervice of my country, 
« yet I ſhall always take this as a particular tie upon 
me, to do right and juſtice to your ſervice upon all 
6 O ccafrons 2 | 
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placed, the Admiral gave the ſignal for beginning the cannonade ; which was performed 


with very great fury, above 15,000 ſhot being made in five or ſix hours time againſt the 


(z) This is Sir 
Georg*-'s account, 
as publited n 
the Londou Ga- 


zerte, No. 404 5+ 


(a) Extrafted 
from Sir George's 
Account in the 
London Gazette, 


No. 4054+ 


(37) London 
Gazette, No. 
404 5+ 


(48) Vol. Iv. 
p- 69. 


(39) P. 677. 


town, inſomuch, that the enemy were ſoon beat from their guns, eſpecially at the ſouth 


mole- head: whereupon, the Admiral conſidering, that by gaining the fortification, they 


ſhould of conſequence reduce the town, ordered Captain Whitaker, with all the boats, 
armed, to endeavour to poſſeſs himſelf of it, which was performed with great expedition. 
But Capt. Hicks, and Capt. Jumper, who lay next the mole, had puſhed aſhore with 
their pinnaces, and ſome other boats, before the reſt could come up ; whereupon, the 
enemy ſprung a mine, that blew up the fortifications upon the mole, killed two licute- 
nants, and about forty men, and wounded about fixty. However, our men kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of the great platform, which they had made themſelves maſters of; and Capt. Whita- 
ker landing with the reſt of the ſeamen which had been ordered upon this ſervice; they 
advanced and took a redoubt, or ſmall baftion, halt way between the mole and the town, 
and poſſeſſed themſclves of many of the enemy's cannon. Sir George then ſent a letter to 
the governor, and at the ſame time a meſſage to the Prince of Heſſe, to ſend to him a 
peremptory ſummons z which the Prince did accordingly ; and on the 24th the place did 
capitulate 2) [BB]. As this deſign was contrived by Sir George Rooke and the reſt of 
the Admirals, ſo it was executed entirely by the ſeamen, and therefore the whole honor of 
it is due to them. After putting as many men as could be ſpared into the place, the 
fleet ſailed to Tetuan, to take in wood and water. On the gth of Auguft, when it was 
returning from thence towards Gibraltar the ſcouts diſcovered the French fleet, about ten 
leagues off, which they reſolved to receive and engage. But perceiving, that night, they 
were for getting away, they followed them the next morning with all the fail they could 
make. The 11th they forced one of the enemy's ſhips aſhore, which the crew quitted, 
and ſet on fire. They continued ſtill purſuing them: and, the 12th, not hearing or 
ſecing any thing of them, our Admiral ſuſpected they might lip between him and the 
ſhore. Whereupon he reſolved to make the beſt of his way to Gibraltar: but diſcovering 
them about noon, near Cape Malaga, he and his ſquadron made all the fail they could, 
and continued the chace all night. On Sunday, the 13th in the morning, the Engliſh 
fleet was within three leagues of che enemy, who formed, and were ready to receive them. 
Their line conſiſted of fafty-rwo ſhips, and twenty-four gallics [CC]. They were very 
ſtrong in the center, commanded by the Count de Toulouſe, Admiral of France. Our 
line of battle conſiſted of fifty-three ſhips. A little after ten in the morning, our fleet 
bore down upon the enemy, and began the battle. About two in the afternoon, the ene- 
my's van gave way to ours, and the battle ended with the day, when the enemy went 
away by the help of their gallies. The next day, both ſides lay by, within three leagues 
one of another, repairing their defects, and at night the enemy filed, and ſtood to the 
northward, On the 15th our fleet endeavoured to renew the fight, but the French 
avoided it, and on the 16th were out of ſight. The Engliſh bore away to the weſt ward, 
ſuppoſing the enemy would have gone away for Cadiz; but receiving advice that they did 
not paſs the Streights, it was concluded they had been ſo ſeverely treated, as to oblige 
them to return to Toulon (2). This plainly diſcovers that we had the victory, notwith- 
ſtanding the great Advantages of the French [D DJ. But the {kill of Sir George Rocke, 


and 


may take ſanctuary in time of diſtreſs, either by 
weather or the enemy; and all the ſummer long. 
which is the ſeaſon of action, when the Levant winds 
blow almoſt conflantly and with greateſt vicleuce, 
ſhips may ride and lye quiet as in a calm (40). 

[CC] And /wenty four gellies.) Theſe Gallies were 


[BB] And on the 24th the place did capitulate.) The 
town was extremely ftrong, and had a hundred guns 
mounted, all facing the ſea, and the two narrow paſſes 
ro the land, and was well ſupplied with ammunition. 
The officers who viewed afterwards the fortifications, 
affirmed, There never was ſuch an attack as the ſea- 


men made ; for that fifty men might have defended 
thoſe works againſt thouſands (37). One circumſtance 
did greatly contribute to diſpoſe the Spaniards to ſur- 
render : which was this. It being Sunday, all the 
* women were at their devotians in a little chapel, 
about four miles diſtant from the Town, ſo that our 
men were between them and their huſbands ; which 
* was a very great inducement to the citizens to oblige 
* the r to capitulate.”” 
ſome of our modern Hiſtorians, as if it was an anec- 
dote to be found only in Burnet's Hiftory (38) : 
Whereas it was publiſhed before by Secretary Burchett 
(39). — Gibraltar is of great ſervice to the Engliſh 
Navigation ; ** fituate as it were in the center of our 
* buſineſs, in the very narrow of the Streights mouth, 
* commanding from ſhore to ſhore, and awing by our 
* cruizers, all the intercourſe betwixt Eaſt France and 
Cadiz, &c. all the coafting Trade of both Nations, 
and the whole French Navigation into and out of the 
* Ocean. And by making it a magazine for all our 
* naval ſtores, our fleets may there be ſupply d, clean, 
* refit, victual, &c. and be diſpatch'd without hardly 


« ſtirring from their ſtation, which is the life of a 
* cruizing war. There our ſick and wounded men 


* alſo may be commodiouſly entertain'd ; our trading 
* ſhips likewiſe bound up may lye for a wind, and 


This fact is retaled by 


ſo remarkable an acceſſion of firength to the enemy, 
(as they waited on them, keeping cloſe under their 
lee, with every needful thing, ſuch as freſh men, ſlores 
of all forts, ammunition, &c ) and of ſuch conſequence 
were they on ſo preſſing an occaſion, that the French 
fleet, thus circumſtanc'd, might not be unfitly com- 
par'd to a town beſieg'd, and not being quite ſur- 
rounded by the enemies works, has the benefit of a 
gate open, whereby to be ſupported and ſupply'd from 
abroad with every thing neceſſary to their defence (41). 

[DD] Notwithſtanding the great advantages of the 
French | ** Thoſe who underftand maritime affairs, 
will allow them to be as great as any fleet ever bed. 
For, firſt, their ſhips were bigger ; they had ſeventeen 
three-deck ſhips, and we had but ſeven. Secondly, 
they had a great advantage in their weight of metal ; 
for they had fix hundred guns more than we. Thirdly, 
they were clean ſhips, juit come out of port; whereas 
ours had been long at ſea, and had done hard ſervice. 
Fourthly, they had the aſſiſtance of their gallies ; «and 
how great an advantage this was, will appear from 
hence, that about the middle of the fight, the French 
admiral ordered a ſeventy-gun ſhip to board the Monk, 
a ſixty gun ſhip of ours, commanded by captain 
Mighells ; which ſhe did, and was beat off three times, 


and after every repulſe ſhe had her wounded men taken 


off, 
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and the bravery of the officers and ſeamen under his command, ſupplied all defects, and 
enabled them to give the French fo clear a proof of their ſuperiority over them in all 
reſpects at ſea, that they not only declined renewing the fight at preſent, but avoided us 
ever aſter, and durſt not venture a battle on that clement during the remainder of the war. 
It may be therefore juſtly ſaid, that the battle of Malaga decided the empire of the ſea, 
and left to us and the Dutch an indiſputed claim to the title of Maritime Powers (ö). 
Sir George having left 2000 Engliſh marines in Gibraltar, with a ſufficient quantity of 
ſtores and proviſions, and 48 guns beſides thoſe that were in the place before; {ct ſail the 
24th of Auguſt, and arrived fafely in England the 24th of September (c). He was ex- 
tremely well received by the Queen his miſtreſs, and the bulk of the people. His conduct 
and bravery were celebrated in numerous Addreſſes [EE], and her Majcſty was deſired, 
to beſtow a bounty upon the ſeam-n and land- forces which had behaved fo gallantly (d). 
But the Whigs, that had now engroſſed the management of affairs, could not bear that 
ſuch high commendations ſhould be beſtowed upon a man who was not of their party. 
Therefore they uſed him ſo unhandſomely, that he choſe to retire from publick buſineſs. 
Thus, immediately after Sir George Rooke had rendered ſuch important ſervices to his 
country, as the taking Gibraltar, and beating the whole naval force of France in the battle 
of Malaga, the laſt engagement which during this war happened between theſe two nations 
at ſea, he was conſtrained to quit his command. Such is the effect of party-ſpirit in gene- 


ral! Such the unreaſonable heat with which it proceeds! Such its dangerous and deſtruc- 
tive effects with reſpe to the welfare of the ſtate! After this ſtrange return for the ſervices 


he had done his country, Sir George paſfed the remainder. of his days as a private gentle- 
man, and for the moſt part at his ſeat in Kent. At laſt, the gout, which had for many 
years greatly afflicted him, brought him to his grave on the 24th of January, 1708-9, in 
the 58th year of his age: and he was buried in Canterbury-cathedral, where a monument 


is erected to his memory. He was thrice married (e) [FF. His character is given be- 
low, drawn up by a maſterly hand [GG]. 


off, and | her complement reſtored by the - gallies. ſerved ſo great a part of the Smyrna fleet, and parti- 
Fifthly, the French fleet was thoroughly provided with cularly in the taking of Gibraltar, which was a projeR 
ammunition z which was fo much wanted in ours, that conceived and executed in leſs than a week. Of his 
ſeveral ſhips were towed out of the line, becauſe they Courage he gave abundant teſtimonies ; but eſpecially 
had not either powder or ball ſufficient for a fingle in burning the French ſhips at La Hogue, and in the 
broadſide (42).”” battle of Malaga, where he behaved with all the re- 
LEE] His ceadad and bravery were celebrated in ſolution of a Britiſh admiral ; and as he was firſt in 
numerous Addreſſes.) Particularly in one from the county command, was firſt alſo in danger. In party-matters, 
of Cornwall, wherein was the following paragraph. he was perhaps too warm and , for all men have 
But tis not enough that your Majeſty triumphs at their failings, even the greateſt and beſt ; but in action, 
land; to complete your glory, your forces at ſea he was perfectly cool and temperate, gave his orders 
* have likewiſe done wonders. A fleet ſo much infe- with the utmoſt ſerenity, and as he was careful in 
© rior, in ſo ill a condition, by being ſo long out, in marking the conduct of his — 2 officers, ſo his 
* ſuch want of ammunition, by taking Gibraltar with- candour and juſtice were always conſpicuous in the ac- 
© out gallies, which were of ſo great ſervice to the counts he gave of them to his ſuperiors ; he there knew 
* enemy: all theſe diſadvantages conſidered, nothing no party, no private confiderations, but commended 
* certainly could equal the conduct of your Admira/, merit wherever it ap He had a fortitude of 
the bravery of your officers, the courage of your mind that enabled him to behave with dignity upon 
* ſeamen, during the engagement, but their conduct, all occaſions, in the day of examination as well as in 
their bravery, and their courage after it, whereby the day of battle; and though he was more than once 
they perfected a victory, which otherwiſe, in human called to the bar of the Houſe of Commons, yet he 
« probability, muſt have ended in an overthrow ; an always eſcaped cenſure; as he likewife did before the 
action as great in itſelf, as happy in its conſequences. Lords; not by ſhifting the fault upon others, or meanly 
* May your Majeſty never want ſuch commanders by complying with the temper of the times ; but 
* ſea and land (43). | maintaining ſteadily what he thought right, and ſpeak- 
[FF] He was thrice married.) Firſt to Mrs Mary ing bis ſentiments with that freedom which becomes 
Howe, daughter of Sir Thomas Howe, of Cold-Ber- an Engliſhman, whenever his conduct in his country's 
wick in the county of 8 next, to Mrs — - brought in queſtion. In a word, he was 
Mary Lutterel, daughter o | Francis Lutterel, equally ſuperior to popular clamour, and popular a 
of Dunfter-Cafile in Somerſerſhire, who dyed in child: ſe ; but, above all, he had a noble contempt fr 
bed of her firſt child, in the month of July 1702 ; foreign intereſts, when incompatible with our own, 
and laſtly, to Mrs Katherine Knatchbull, daughter to and not what it was to ſeek the favour of the 
Sir Knatchbull, of Merſham-hatch, in the bat by ing ſuch actions as deſerved it. 
county of Kent, baronet: By which wives, be left his private life, he was a good huſband, and a kind 
only one ſon, born of the ſecond, George Rooke, Eſq; maſter, lived hoſpitably towards his neighbours, and 
the ſole heir of his fortune (44). left behind him a moderate fortune : ſo moderate, that 
[GG] His charaFer is given below.) He was cer- when he came to make his will, it ſurprined thoſe who 
tainly an officer of great merit, if either ConduZ or were preſent; but Sir George affigned the reaſon in 
Courage could entitle him to that character. The few words, I do not leave much, faid he, but what 
former ed in his behaviour on the Iriſh ſtation, ** I leave was honeſtly gotten : it never coſt a ſailor 
in his wile and prudent management, when he pre- 32 tear, or the nation a farthing (45).” C 
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ROWE [Nicol as}, an eminent poet, was born among his mother's friends (a), in 
1693, at Little-Berkford in the county of Bedford. He was deſcended from the ancient 
family of the Rowes of Lambertoun in Devonſhire, by his father John Rowe, Eſq; [A]; 


who being bred to the Law reſided at London, and ſent our author firſt to a private 
{ hool at Highgate (5), but afterwards placed him under the care of Dr Buſby at Weſt- 
minſter, where he was choſen King's ſcholar, then about twelve years of age. U 

this foundation he made a great proficiency in claſſical learning, and early diſcovered his 
bent to poetry by the happy facility of his compoſitions (c that way, ſeveral of which, 
both in Greek and Latin, as well as ſome in Engliſh, were much admired. He was 
taken from ſchool at ſixteen, and entered a ſtudent in the Middle Temple by his father, 
who deſigned him for his own profeſſion. Accordingly he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the Law, and made conſiderable advances in it; and being called to the Bar, loſt no repu- 
tation by the figure he made there, and had even ſome particular encouragements to pro- 
ceed in this gainful employment [BJ. But though he had ſhewn a filial regard to his 
father's defire, by engaging in a ſtudy which was dry and irkſome to him, yet no views 
of gain were able to change his nature, in which a paſſion for poetry was predominant; and 
at the age of twenty-five (4), he wrote the Ambitious Stepmother, as a trial of his genius 
for tragedy. la this performance, the purity of his language, the juſtneſs of his charac- 
ters, and the noble elevation of the ſentiments, met with a reception on the ſtage ſuitable 
to their merit (e). Pleaſed with the ſucceſs, he abſolutely diſcarded the Law, and fixed his 
thoughts, where his affections had always been, unalterably upon his darling Muſe. He 
afterwards wrote ſeveral other tragedies [C], which all ſucceeded very well; but his Ta- 
merlane (/) was received with the loudeſt applauſe [D]. He once tried his talent likewiſe 


[A] John Rowe, E:] Mr Rowe could trace his 
anceſtors in a direct line up to the times of the Holy 
War; in which one of them diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo 
much as to be rewarded with the arms that the family 
have born ever ſince, enjoying a competent eſtate and 
a handſome ſeat upon it. His father was the firſt of the 
family who changed a country life for a liberal profeſ- 
son; in order to which, after he had paſſed through the 
ſchools at home he was brought up to London, and en- 
tered a ſtudent in the Middle-Temple, was called to the 
Bar, and at length created a Serjeaat at Law. He was a 
gentleman in great eſteem for many engaging qualities, 
had very conſiderable practice at the Bar, and ſtood very 
fair for the firſt vacancy on the Bench, at the time of 
his death, which happened on the thirtieth of April, 
1692. He was interred in the Temple church May 
7. followiag. fle publiſhed Serjeant Benloe's and 
Judge Daliſon's Reports, in the reign of King James II. 
and had the honeſty and boldneſs in the preface to ob- 
ſerve, at that time, when a diſpenſing power was ſet 
up as inherent in the Crown, how moderate thoſe two 
great lawyers had been in their opinioas concerning the 
extent of the Royal Prerogative (1). 

[] He had ſome particular encouragements.] For in- 
tance, he had the frieadſhip and approbation- of Sir 
George Treby, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
who was fond of him to a great degree, and had it 
both in his power and inclination to promote his in- 
tereſt, Dr Welwoad, from whom we have this infor- 
mation, obſerves, that Sir George was one of the fineſt 
gentlemen, as well as one of the greateſt lawyers, at 
that time, and it was to the genteel part of this ſtudy 
that Mr Rowe chiefly applied himſelf. He told Dr 
Welwood, he was not content to know the Law as a 
collect ion of ſtatutes and cuſloms, but as a ſyſtem foun- 
ded upon right reaſon, and calculated for the good of 
mankind (2). 

[C] Several other tragedies. ] Theſe are, 1. The 
Fair 1 Tage 3 3. The Royal — 
4. The T y of Jane Shore. 5. The Tragedy o 
the Lady Jane Grey. It has been ell obſerved, that 
there runs through all our author's plays, an air of re- 
ligion and virtue, attended with all the ſocial duties of 
life, and a conſtant and untainted love of his country. 
That his muſe was ſo religiouſly chafte, that not one 
word could be found in any of his writings, which 
might admit even of a double entendre in point of de- 
cency or morals. There is nothing in them to feed 
the depraved taſte of nibbling at ſcripture, or deprecia- 
ting things in themſelves ſacred. And it is the-lefs 
wonder that he obſerved this rule with his pen, fince 
we are afſured that in his ordinary converſation, when 
his mirth and humour enlivened the whole company, 
he uſed to expreſs his diſſatisfaction in the ſevereſt man- 
ner againſt any thing that looked that way. On the 
other hand, being much converſant in the ſacred wri- 


tings, it is obſervable, that to raiſe the higheſt ideas 


at 


of virtue, he has with great art in ſeveral of his tra- 
gedies made uſe of thoſe expreſſions and metaphors in 
them, that taſte moſt of the ſublime. Dr Welwood 
extends this obſervation to his other writings (3). To 
which the epigram on a lady, who ſhed ber water at 
ſeeing the tragedy of Cato, may perhaps be thought 
an exception. One would be apt indeed to conclude 
thereby, that Mr Rowe, as well as others, was not ab- 
ſolutely without his gay moments; did not this inſtance 


. Plainly appear to be the effect of party zeal, as fol - 


lows : 


Whilſt Maudlin Whigs deplore t heir Cato's fate, 
Still with dry eyes the Tory Celia ſat; 

But though her pride forbad her eyes to flow, 
The guſhing waters found a vent below. 

Tho? ſecret, yet with copious ſtreams ſhe mourns, 
Like twenty river gods with all their urns. 

Let others ſcrew an hy pocritie face, 

She ſhews her grief in a fincerer place; 

Here nature reigus, and paſſion void of art; 

For this road leads directly to the heart (4). 


But to return to his tragedies, in which ſoftneſs was 
his characteriſtic talent (5), and, excepting Otway, he 
is more moving than any other poet of that age, and 
his dition is more exactly dramatic, than any other 
modern author. Mr Cibber informs us, that nobody 
conſulted the dignity of the ſtage more, nor expreſſed 
greater diſdain at the introduction of the pantomimes 
(6). His plays were collected into two volumes, aud 
dedicated to the Earl of Warwick and Holland. No- 
body was better beloved by people of all degrees and 
ſtations, but his greateſt intimacy the quality 
was with this nobleman, his wife bei dear to the 
Counteſs that they were in a manner inſeparable (7). 

[D] Tamerlane wwas received with the lande ap- 
plauſt.] Our author, we are told, valued himſelf more 
aon 
tical genius, inflamed as he was in the higheſt degree 
with a paſſion for liberty, and an abhorrence of fla- 
very, muſt needs be fingularly delighted with writing 
thoſe ſcenes in which the happy effects of the former 
are ſo beautifully contraſted with the horrors of the 
latter, under the perſons of Tamerlane and Bajazet ; 
and this pleaſure became exquiſitely compleat, by the 
view which he had of couching under the characters of 
theſe two Princes, thoſe of King William III. and 
Lewis XIV. The play, however, after having kept 
an uninterrupted yearly poſſeſſion of the ſtage, from 
it's firſt appearance, till 1710, came, it ſeems, to be 
diſcouraged, next to a prohibition, in the latter end 
of Queen Anng's reign. This being remarked with 
diſdain by our author's apologiſt, De Welwood, who 


( 7 ) This was 
his next attempt 
to the Ambitious 
Stepmother ; he 
wrote both theſe 
plays before he 
quitted his chame 
bers in the Tem- 
ple. Sewell's 
Memoirs, ubi 
ſupra, p. 3. 


(3) Ubi fupra, 
P. 20. 


(4) His Miſcel- 
lanies, p. 41. 
4th edit. 1740. 


(5) Colin's Com- 
plaint is another 
inſtance of this 
part of the cha- 


racter of our au- 


thor's genius. 


(6) Cibber's 
Apology, chaps 


mention, that 
this Counteſs, 
after the death 
of the Earl, was 
married to Ms 
Addiſon, 


this, than any other of his tragedies (8). A poe- (8) Welwood 


pP. 20s | 


ſays. 


= 
- 


| 


at comedy (5); but that eſmy meeting wich 


account of the life (i) of that inimitable genius. 


inſtance of coldneſs [E]. 
King George the Firſt teſtified of his merit. 


ſays, I leave it to others to give a reaſon ; that reaſon 

is obſerved not only to be obvious, but honourable to 

thoſe who did it, and indeed is conceded in the Doctor's 

own remark ; that though King William was dead, yet 

Lewis XIV. was then Five, and the inſult here made 

upon him was juſtly deemed very unfit to be particu- 

larly authorized by any other crowned head, as muſt 

be underſtood whenever it was acted by the royal com- 

pany of comedians. Nor is that all ; this much ap- 

plauded piece, though it has numbers of exceeding 
fine verſes, is thought by many very good judges (tho 

not by the multitude) to be our author's worſt tragedy. 
Beſides it's being a flattering picture, unlike a Prince 
then living, at it's firk appearance, and a party-play, 
the love ſcenes, between the general Axella and Selima, 
are very tedious and tireſome, and ill timed into the 
bargain 3 when he ſhould have been in the field at the 
head of his ſoldiers, he is making long ſimilies (9), 
and telling very tender love-ſtories, even to whining ; 
nay, ſhe is not behind-hand with him : they ſeem to 
ſtrive to out- do one another (10). 

[E] He was received coldly by the Earl of Oxford.] 
The ftory is this. Mr Rowe, it ſeems, going one day 
to pay his court to the Earl, then advanced to be Lord 
High- Treaſurer, was courteoufly received by his Lord. 
ſhip, who aſked him if he underſtood Spaniſh well ? 
He anſwered, no; but thinking that the Earl might 
intend to ſend him into Spain on ſome honourable 
commiſſion, he preſently added, that he did not doubt 
in a ſhort time both to underſtand and ſpeak it : and 
the Treaſurer approving of what he ſaid, Mr Rowe 
took his leave, and immediately retired to a private 
country farm-houſe, where in a few months having 
learnt Spaniſh, he waited again upon the Earl, to ac- 
| (m1) Ute of Mi- quaint him with his diligence ; whereupon his Lord- 
chael de Cervan- ſhip aſking if he was ſure he underſtood the 

tes Savazdra, thoroughly, and our author anſwering in the affirmative : 
Ce lasen that fathomleſs miniſter burſt out into the following 
et Siſcar, his Ca- exclamation z How happy are you, Mr Rowe, that 
tholic Majeſty's you can enjoy the pleaſure of m__ and underſtand- 


Library Keeper, ing Don Quixot in the original (11) 
9. 145, Theſe were 
ume, the fourth edition 


[F] Several ſmall original | way Sc 
publiſhed together in one vo 

of which was printed in 1740, under the title of The 
Miſcellaneous Warks of N. Rowe Eſq;. Among them 
is an epigram upon the union of England and Scotland, 
in 1707, couched under the emblems of the Roſe and 
Thiſtle 3 which we ſhall inſert as being a ſpecimen of 
our author's talent in Latin poetry, and for that reaſon 
a proper part of the character of his genius. 


Dum roſa purpureo ſuffunditur ore rubore, 
Spina gravis rutili floris amore calet, 
Protinus armorum poſuit pacatior iras, 
Et jam blanda ſuz porrigit ora roſe. 
Ut videt alterius ambas concurrere votis 
Qu regit hortarum, Maſſica Flora, vices, 
Felices jubet, hinc cocant in fadera, utriſque, 
Unus ut ex uno ſtemmate ſurgat honos. 
Tu decus æternum dixit, mea, da, roſa, ſpine ; 
Et tu perpetuam protege, ſplua, roſam. 


R O W E. 


his genius no farther, in a way for which it was not ada 
cularly fond of Shakeſpear ; one of his plays (5) is profeſſedly written in the taſte of that acts, and wes 


ted to the office of Secretary of State, he appointed Mr Rowe his 
admitted him to a near familiarity and friendſhip. Our author continued in this employ- 
ment near three years (&), 'till the death of that nobleman; after which he made his 
addteſſes to the Earl of Oxford, from whom, *cis ſaid, he received a very remarkable () Ser his article. 
But this was ſufficiently recompenced, by the regard which 


made Poet Laureat, and one of the Land Surveyors of the Cuſtoms in the 
don. His preſent Majeſty likewiſe, then Prince of Wales, conferred on him the place of 
Clerk of his Council; and the Lord Chancellor Parker, the very day he received the 
Seals, made him Secretary of the Prefentations (I/) without his aſking 
ſeveral ſmall original poems, beſides ſome pieces in proſe. 
let's Callipedia [Z], from the Latin into Engliſh verſe, and juſt lived to finiſh his moſt 
diſtinguiſhed work, at leaſt in this kind, a tranſlation of Lucan's Pharſalia [G]. Not 
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ſenſe to (c) Tt wa gl 
pted. He was very rti- — 


a different fate, he had the 


introduced on the 


author's ſtile : and he publiſhed an edition of his plays in 1709, to which he prefixed an Theatre at Lin- 


cola's-Inn-fields, 
but daman'd. 


When the Duke of Queenberry was promo- 


nder-Secretary, and 


6) Th 
—— 


- 


) Liſe of Pope, 


Upon his aceefſion to the Crown, he was Vol. I. . 212. 


port of Lon- 


it. Mr Rowe wrote (0 Swell Me- 
He likewiſe tranflated Mr Quil- ** © ff 


long 


[G] Laras Pharſalia ] Our author, in his laſt fick- 
nels, having defired Dr James Welwood to take the 
trouble of publiſhing this book (12), and the dying 
requeſt was ſoon after his deceaſe faithfully executed —— — = als 
by that friend ; who obſerves, that it was our poet's — — 
great love of liberty that inclined him to undertake to our poet's de- 
this taſk ; and that perhaps he was farther animated to bre. 
it by the conduct of the French tranſlator, Brabeuf, 
who had the honeſt boldneſs to publiſh ſuch a work 
in his native language, ſo diametrically oppoſite to the 
maxims of the Prince then reigning, and that too, 
when all the other claſſics were publiſhed for the uſe of 
the Dauphin, and Lucan alone prohibited (13). It (73) —_— 
is likewiſe obſervable, that the Frenchman in ſome — — 
Places, has carried the heat of Lucan further than Lu- holder, No. 40. 
can himſelf, and by attempting the fire of his author, by Mr Addiſon, 
has fired himſelf mych more. The performance of 
ra — is however all the main, admirably well 

one, eſpecially in one , Which is too one of 
the fineſt in the original, © hs, 


Phœnices primi, fame ſi creditur, auſi 
Menſuram rudibus vocem fignare figuris, 


(12) It is dedi - 


Thus, in French. 


C'eſt de luy que nous vient cet art ingenieur, 

De peindre la parole & de parler aux yeux, : 
Et par des traits divers des figures tracees, 

Donner de la couleur & du corps aux penſees. 


We have choſen this paſſage becauſe of it's excellent - 
imitation by the firſt Ld Vifcount Moleſworth's daugh- 
ter, mentioned in this work (14), who has been thought 
to tranſcend Brebeuf, and even Lucan himſelf. Thus, 


(14) In Lord 
Moleſworth's ar- 
ticle, in remark. 


GJ. 
The noble art from Cad mus took it's riſe, [©] 
Of painting words, and ſpeaking to the eyes; 
He firſt in wond'rous magic fetters bound 
The airy voice, and ſtopp'd the flying ſound. 
The various figures by his pencil wrought, 
Gave colour and a body to the thought. * Mr Addiſon 
recoramended our 
uthor's under- 
Lacan was allo tranflated into Englifh by Mr May, icing, fen 
in 1635, but his performance does not reach the ſpirit ſome ſpecimens 
or ſenſe of Lucan. The language and verſification are ict be = 
yet worſe, and fall infiaitely ſhort of the lofty num- | ld of K; 
bers and propriety of expreſſion in which Mr Rowe „herein, fays 
excels ®, e bave already heard Dr Welwood's re- that excellent cri- 
mark, that our author undertook this taſk out of his tic, the fireof the 
great love for liberty ; and the ſame thing is alluded _— — = 
to by Mr Amherſt, in his poem on Mr Rowe's death, but the * ag 
as follows. | ments delivered 
wich greater per- 
Such muſt he be as Lucan was of old, Pa 
His figures ſtrong and his expreſſions bold ; ä— 
Wich the ſame conſtant love of freedom charm'd, 40. * May 7, 
171 | 


With the ſame paſſion for his country warm'd. 


* 


E  W E 


long before his deceaſe, he alf6 attetmpted "ſomething towards 4 tHagedy, upon the Hoty © 
the Rape of Lucretia IH]. He was twice Tine ; the fi Ts nent x x 
Mr Auditor Parforis, and afterwards to Mrs Deveniſh, a gentlewomart of a go 1 fac 
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Q 
0 | dix 
in Dorſetſhire. By this firſt match he had a ſon, and by the ſecond a daughter; SHS was 
(=) this, See married to Henry Fane, Eſq; (n). He bore his laſt illneſs with an exemplary Chriſtian 


alſo ws m99%- fortitude and reſignat ion oy : ic put a period to his life December 6th, 1718, in the 
45th year of his age (). His corple was interred on the 19th, in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
) Ibid. over againſt Chaucer z- and Nr. Atterbury, Biſhop of . Rocheſter and Dean of Weſtminſter, 
out of a particular mark of eſteem for him as a ſchoolfellou, honoured: his aſhes by per- 
(#) Sewell, a forming the laſt offices himſelf (o. There is a ſumptuous monument, with an inſcription 


lupra. 


to his memory, erected in that church by his widow XJ. Mr Rowe's perſon was grace- 
ful and well made, his features regular, and his complexion of a manly beauty. The 
character of his genius is ſeen in his. Works [LI. He was maſter of moſt parts of polite 
learning, eſpecially the claſſic. authors. He underſtood the French, Italian, and Spaniſh 
languages; ſpoke the farſt fluently, and the other two tolerably well. He had a good 
taſte in Philoſophy, and made great advances therein, at the times when he retired into 
the country, which were frequent. He had ſo early imbibed the principles of liberty, and 
a freedom of thought, that they ſeemed a part of bis conſtitution, and appeared in all be 
(% Was, wrote, He had a hearty affection for the Eſtabliſhed Church of England, without con- 
7 24- demning or cenſuring thoſe of another perſwaſion (p). His converſation either ſtruck out 
% Sewell, abi Mirth, or promoted learning and honour, wherever he went (q). Envy and detraction 
fupra- bore no part in his natural temper: whatever provocations he met with at any time, he 
H Welwood. paſſed them over without the leaſt thought of revenge, or ſo much as reſentment (r). He 


(' 9 — Whoſe veins with one unvaried temper flow, LK] # monument, &] Not long after our author's 

———ů—— * Zealons and active like immortal Rowe (15). death, Mr Pope writes to a friend thus. 8 

4to. | ; A. = - 9 A 

[H] The rape of Lacretia ] Our author was in the „ Poor Parnelle, Garth, we. 

country with Mr Pope, in the beginning of the year |, Fe. a- 4 = OY not (peaking of the 

(16) Thatis, 1716 (16), and during his ſtay, which was about a © . nelſe was too much in my 

according ” week, their converfation _ — _ the —4 ; — b — * — _ the — 

y®- for a nes tragedy. The death ng Charles I. „ by pub at his requeſt, 8. 

eb. was fitit ſpoken of, but it was thought too-recent 3. that ., Collection of his writings 3 yer I haue now negleRed 

ted Feb. 10 the characters of the age would be touched in | m devoirs to Mr Rowe. F am writing this very 
2715-16. Where thoſe of their families, then engaged in that affair, 


Pope allo de- 


— eco blicans given to the-Crown ; fo that was ſet aſide. 


a NY repy 4 
gaiety of diſpoki- The author of that play has, and it was a very good 
tion, almoſt pe- thought, introduced the King's children, ta their 


and perhaps ſome offence in the free ſpeeches 


cul:ar to _ laſt leave of him, which alone moved the ſpeQators, 
Rowe, whit? and would have done fo, had they not ſpoke a word. 
made it impo 

to patt from Mr Pope adviſed him to reſcue the Queen of Scots out 
him, witheunt of the hands of Banks, as he had done by the Lady 
that unea ſineſi Jane Gr before, which Mr Rowe {aid he would 


which ecnerally | confider of, but if he ſhould do ſuch a thing, he would 
pleaſures. Pope's by no means introduce Queen Elizabeth: 
Works, Vol. where Queen Elizabeth appears, all the Queens and 
VIII. Warbur- Heroines upon earth would make but à little figure. 
ton's edition. Other ſubjects were talked of, but what Mr Rowe him- 
ſelf ſeemed moſt inclined to, was the Rape of Lu- 

cretia ; nor was-it any object 

wood, who: was a. third or fourth rate poet, and an 

actor, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth and King James, 

had wrote on the ſame plot. It is a very great pity, 

that his ill health, and ſhort time of life, (for he lived 

but little above two years after) hindered him from 

putting his deſign in execution: probably he might be 

with held from his ardent defire to finiſh Lucan before 

his death. Some few verfes he had wrote for the cha- 

rafter of Lacretia, but many of the lines were left 

unfiniſhed; nor did any of them receive the laſt cor- 

(17) This fub- rection from his hand (17). Though there might be 
| jeRt has been ma- ſeen in them what intitles Mr Rowe to the character 


naged fo, that on; bes Mr. "gy the 
given him by Mr Amherſt, in his poem on the death 
ry of Mr Addiſon, 
— "WY Of foke complaining Rowe. 
. 1 [ 4 1 , 
<4" 
ets . 

e III Fortitude and reſignation.) He kept up his good 
Ra od Arrow wr tr, mona Ber wife and friends 
immediately before his laſt agony, with the ſame tran- 
quillity of mind, and the ſame anconcern, as if he had 

(13) Welwood, been upon taking'a ſhort journey (18): So that his laſt 
as before. 


moments confirmed the juftneſs of his thought in thoſe 

excellent lines in Tamerlane, ſpeaking of death's dark 

ſhades ; which, ſays he, ſeem as we journey on to loſe 
At near approach the monſters, form'd by fear, 


of the | 


r he faid, 


ion, that Thomas Hey- 


day. his epitaph for Weſtminſter-Abbey. It is 
* follows. | Hol 
Thy reliques, Rowe, to chis fair urn we truſt, 
And ſacred place by Dryden's awful duſt. 
Beneath a rude and nameleſs tone he lies, 

To which thy tomb ſhall guide enquiring eyes. 
Peace ta thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt, 
Bleft in thy genius, in thy love too bleſt. 

One grateful woman to thy fame ſupplied, | 
What a whole thankleſs land to his denied (19). 


Bat theſe lines were afterwards changed for thoſe 
n ſee vpn the monument. 18 13 1 
(CI The cbaragr- of bit g] Several particu- 
hrs of it hade been 5 24 remarked in the courſe of 
this memoir; for the Teſt, be is generally allowed to 
have underſtood a greater variety, and coald change 
the harmony of his lines more, than any other poer, 
that ever wrote in our Janguage. We ſhall give the 
following ſpecimen of this exce ence from Fane Shore. 

Such is the lot unhappy women finſd. 

And ſuch the curſe intail'd upon our kind; 

That man, the lawleſs libertine, may rove, 

Free and unqueſtion d through the wiles of love; 

But woman, ſenſe and nature's eafy fool, 

If poor weak woman ſwerve from virtue's rule, 

If ſtrongly charm'd, ſhe leaves the thorny'way, 

And in the ſofter paths of pleaſure fray, 

Ruin enſues, reproach, and endleſs ſhame, 

And one falſe ſtep intirely damus her fame. 

In vain, with tears, her loſs ſhe may deplote, 

In vain look back to what ſhe was before. 


It is even ſaid (and more cannot be faid) that h 
not in beaaty, yet in variety of numbers, he ſurpaſſes 
Mr Pope, who often made uſe of bis friendſhip ; and 
whenever he receiv'd any of his verſes, after they had 
ſſed Mr Rowe g cenſure, uſed to ſay, they were then ) Lit of 
like gold three times tried in the fire (20). | Pope, p. 209. 


(19) Pope's Let- 
rers, 


() Life of Mrs 
Elis. Rowe, ubi 
lupra, p. ix, x. 


by Dt Watts, p. 


thi 


R. O W E. 
had a natural ſweetneſs and affability, that it was impoſſible not to be obliged by ſome - 


ng in the tone of his voice, ſo ſoft and winning, that every body uſed to be ſorry when 
he left off ſpeaking (s). He had the © the unſtudied 2 


penneſs of a Gentleman, 
of a Scholar, and the perfect freedom of an Engliſhman (i). 


ROWE [ELIZABETH], a lady of diſtinguiſhed parts as well as piety, whoſe maiden 
name was SINGER, being the daughter of Mr Walter Singer, a difſenting miniſter of 
a good family, and poſſeſſed of a competent eſtate near Frome in Somerſctſhire (a); but 
being impriſoned for nonconformity in the reign of King Charles the S-cond at Ilcheſter, 
was viſited there by Mrs Elizabeth Portnel, a worthy gentlewoman of the ſame perſwa- 
ſion in that town, cut of compaſſion for his ſufferings in the cauſe. Hence commenced 
an acquaintance, which, after ſeveral ſuch charitable interviews, terminated in a marriage, 
the firſt fruits whereof was our Poeteſs, who was born on the 11th of September, 1674, 
at Ilchefſter, in which town her father reſided *cill the death of his wife; but ſoon after 
that removed into the neighbourhood of Frome, where his good ſenſe, integrity, pru- 
dence, and piety, notwithſtanding his religious opinions, recommended him to the parti- 
cular eſteem of Lord Weymouth, a very good judge of men, and his worthy friend, the 
devout and truly catholic-ſpirited Biſhop Ken, who lived with his Lordſhip at Long-Leat, 
and thence frequently viſited Mr Singer, ſometimes once a week (5). But his chief hap- 
pineſs lay within the pale of his own family [A], eſpecially the ſubject of the preſent 
article; whoſe uncommon genius and religious diſpoſition opening even in her infant years, 


muſt needs give him the moſt exquiſite delight; and the more ſo, particularly with regard ** 


to the latter felicity, as it ſeems to have been derived, as by hereditary right, from him- 
ſelf [BJ. ſince he was religiouſly inclined when about ten years of age, and from that time 
never nt glected prayer. Accordingly, the daughter received the firſt ſcrious impreſſions 
of religion probably as ſoon as ſhe was capable of them. My infant bands, ſays ſhe in one of 
her pious addrefſcs to God, were early lified up to thee, and I ſcon learned to know and 
acknowledge the God of my Fathers (c) CJ. Tis true, devotion is the characteriſtic of the 
ſex, and is a ſpecies of piety not unfrequently united to ſome very indifferent qualities in 
their compoſitions. But Miſs Singer's piety knew no ſuch baſe alloy; for, though the 
ſprightlineſs and vivacity of her temper, gave her a full reliſh of life in the midſt of all the 
enjoyments that could make it agreeable (4); as moſt tender and affectionate parents, eaſy 
circumſtances, a good conſtitution, chearfulneſs of remper, the love and eſteem of all that 
knew her, and a riſing reputation, yet theſe never betrayed her into any reproachable 
follies ; her heart felt the force of the obligations to her duty, in the ſame meaſure as her 
opening reafon diſcovered them. However, at the ſame time, tis plain from ſeveral parts 
of her devout exerciſes, that ſhe ſtruggled with the common paſſions incident to youth, 
and that ſhe did not attain that ſuperiority of command over them, which conſtitutes the 
eſſence of virtue, and is the perfection of the Chriſtian life, without going through the 
preceding ſtages of the Chriſtian warfare (e). In the mean time, her parts kept pace with her 


piety ; and, as her ſtrongeſt bent was to poetry, ſhe began to write verſes at twelve years of ( 


age, which was almoſt as ſoon as ſhe could write at all. The ſame turn of genius naturally 
begat in her a fondneſs for the ſiſter- arts of muſic and painting. She took great delight in 
the former, eſpecially that of the grave and ſolemn kind, ſuch as beſt ſuited to the gran- 
dure of her ſentiments, and the ſublimity of her devotion. And as to painting, ſhe was 
more than an admirer; ſhe took up the pencil when ſhe had hardly ſtrength and ſteadi- 
nefs of hand ſufficient to guide it, and almoſt in her infancy would __ out the juices 
of herbs to ſerve her inſtead of colours. Her father perceiving her fondneſs for this art, 
was at the expence of a maſter to inſtruct her in it, and it never ceaſed co be her amuſement 


at 
[4] His chief happineſs lay within the pale of his 


own family.) Beſides our authoreſs he had two daugh- 
ters, one of which died in her childhood, and the 


heaven, in a ſolemn covenant, after the example of 
her pious mother, to whoſe ſacred engagement of this 


other ſurvived to her twentieth year, a lovely concur- 
rent with her elder ſiſter, in the race of virtue and 
glory. She had the ſame extreme paſhon for books, 
chiefly thoſe of medicine, in which ſhe arrived at a con- 
fiderable fkill. Both the ſiſters frequently ſtudied till 
midnight (1). 

[BI Her devotion ſeems to be derived from her fa- 
ther.) She frequently pleaded her relation to it, and, 
as it were, _ in it, in her private devotions: the 
following inſtance is a ſpecimen. * I humbly hope, ſays 
* ſhe, 1 have a rightful claim. Thou art my God, and 
* the God of my religious anceſtors; the God of my no- 
* ther, the God of my pious father : dying, and breath- 
* ing out his ſoul, he gave me to thy care ; be put me 
* into thy gracious arms, and delivered me up to thy 


protection: be told me thou wouldefl never leave me, 


* nor forſake me ; be triumphed in thy long experienced 
- yg and truth, and gave his teflimony for thee 
* with bis lateſt breath (2). 

[C] 7 /oon learned to know and acknowledge the God 


of my fathers.) She devoted herſelf to the ſervice of 
VOL. V. No. 294. | 


* 


kind, Mrs Rowe made this addition, which appeared, 
by the hand, to be wrote in her younger years. * My 
God, and my father's God, who keepeſt covenant and 
mercy to a thouſand generations; I call thee to wit- 
neſs, that with all the fincerity of my ſoul, I conſent 
to this covenant, and ftand to the ſolemn dedication 
made of me in my baptiſm. And to this, 


I God's high name my awful witneſs make. 


And thus with the utmoſt willingneſs and joy, I ſub- 
ſcribe, with my hand, to the Lord E. Singer.” 

And beneath, in the ſame paper, ſhe writes thus : 
renewed September 1728. When I am ſtanding be- 
fore the judge of all the earth, to be ſentenced for all 
eternity, let this contract be an evidence that [ re- 
nounce the world, and take the ſupreme God for my 
portion and happineſs (3). 7 hus it appears Mrs Rowe's 
good ſenſe convinced her of the uſe and advantage of 
confirmation, and what was denied by the conſtitution of 
her Church, to be done publickly, ſhe performed, in as 
ſolemn a' manner, as could be done privately. 
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(s) Life of Pope. 
(i) Sewell 


(a) Miſcellaneous 
Works of Mrs 
Elia. Rowe, &. 
with her life pre- 
fixed, p. xxxiil. 
N. B. Moſt of 
the particulars of 
this article are 


(b) This muſt 
be after the Re- 
volution. > 
Biſhop Ken's ar- 


(e) Devout Exer 
ciles, p. 36. 


(4) Ia a familiar 
letter to a friend 
ſhe writes, 1 
have caſe and 
plenty to the ex- 
tent of my 
wiſhes, and can 
form defires of 
nothing but what 
my father's in- 
dulgence would 
procure. 


e) See ſeveral 
parts of her De- 
vout Exerciſes, 
publiſhed by Dr 
Watts, 


(3) From a MS, 
of devotional ex» 
erciſes found a- 
mong her paper 
after ber death 
by the writer of 
der Liſe. 


, 
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at times all her life. But 


delighted, as to en 


preſs a curio 
ſhip, which ſubſiſted ever after. 


had the pleaſure to ſee his fair fcholar't 
She ſeems to 


quainted with 
ene le:rned a- 


her agr, à collect ion of her p 


ther, indeed, 


1 the ingenious prefacer (g) gives the reader to hope, that the author might in a little while 

r | with a ſecond part, no way interior to the former. 

cation, fir at. Her ſhining merit, and the charms of her perſon and converſation, had procured het a 

me, g others, tis ſaid, the celebrated Matt. Prior wodld have 

glad to ſhare the pleaſures and cares of life with her (5); but Mr Thomas Rowe was 

all female accom- the perſon reſerved by Heaven to be the happy man, both to be made and to make happy. 
mantis, 


12 4.44 
How ſhe paſſed her time during the five years of her marriage, will be related in the ſub- ( This is ref. 
ſequent article. As the enjoy ment ſhe had in poſſeſſi 


to ſhew the fit: a © 
at che Lowaces and affliction ſhe felt for his loſs was equally ſo, as was alſo the beautiful and unaffefted l Mr Sing: 


care of ber edu. DE prevailed with to oblige the world 
cation, fir at 
wards ent her to great many admirers. Amon 
a b-arding-ſchool been 
to complete it in 


pli& 

which be ben 
to baee thought 
ſofficient, w:ith- 


ancient or mo- el 
dern. 


(6) See his arti- and moſt intimate friendſhip. Nay, it was but a ſhore time before her death, that ſhe -—+ 5 agg 
ſhewed how incapable ſhe was: of forgetting him, by ſheddin 
Rowe's Piftoral the mention of his name. It was only out of regard to Mr 


cle, and his an- 
ſwer to Mrs 


on Love and 


Prien hip. both ſbe was Willing to bear London during the winter ſeaſon; and, as ſoon after his decthſe 


printed in her AS 
M ſcellanies. 


M fella. , retiring to Frome in Somerſetſhire, in the neighbourhood of which place the gfeater paft halt ab 


half being con 
| fo tne juſtice to Of her c ſtate lay (i). When ſhe-forſook the town, ſhe determined to return to it no more, r 
rhe dete, u but to conceal the remainder of her life in an abſolute retirement. 


her geniue, in 


the dedication of pliance with the impo 
his Poems to 


wrote in 17346, 


dor ae commands of the Counteſs of Hertfortl, who earneſtly defived' her to refide ſome time with oh 254 
her at Marlborough *, to ſoften, by ber converfation and friendſhip, the ſevere affliction a . 
of the loſs of ſo excellent a mother [D]: and once or twice more, the power this faſt vert to Bach. 


ſongs on bis 30- 
lomon., Miſcel- 


lanies, p. 166, 


7 


[D] To ſoften ber affiiien 45 fle loſe of fo excellent 
@ mother.) How capable Mrs Rowe was of performing 
this lateſt part of friendſhip, is evinced by ber much 


admired elegy on the death of this honourable Lady. 
We ſhall inſert the concluding lines for a reaſon which 
will be ſeen preſently after. ; 
* But ſacred friendſhip thy fuperior flame, 
* Shall time out-live, and be unchang'd the ſame. 
When all the fond relations nature knows, 
When all the ties that human laws impoſe, 
* Are cancell'd ; when the mighty league expires, 
That holds the univerſe, when yon gay fires 
Have waſted all their glory ; thou ſhalt riſe 
In triumph o'er the ruins of the ſkies: 
(4) Rowe's Mid Thy power, immortal friendſhip, then confeft, 
7%. + Shall fill with tranſport every heavenly breaſt (4). 
Earl of Orrery ought to be particularly diſtingui 
in honour to our poeteſs. His Lordſhip, it ſeems, had 


then lately loſt his own conſort, whereupon he addreſſed 
Mrs Rowe in the followiog lines. | 


sa ſweet you fing, ſo well your Laura paint. 
. + Weep ſo pathetic a departed faint, | 
That with freſh rage my forrows you renew, 
And call my Henrietta to my view. 

+ Again T fee her, and again am bleft, 


N 0 W H. - | 

| pactry' was. her fayourneemploynitnt)/iInypouth her moſt diſtin- : 
ul ſhing excyllence,, It was this which fffſt introd urid her into che nbtiee of the noble 
milz at Long Leat. She wrote a. ſchah copy of vesſcs, with which ttiey. were ſo high 


0 improve fo faſt under his leſſons, that in à Few 
E bely unac. months ſhe was able ta rtad- aſſo's) Jerofalem with great eaſe (V. 


poems on various occaſions were publiſhed at the requeſt of 
ae. Her H. two ot her friends, which we may ſuppoſe did not contain all that ſhe had by her, ſince 


oquence of her deſcription of it, both in the poem mentioned in the following articte, — 
and in ſcveral of her letters; and we are aſſured that ſhe continued to the laſt mochents of ren from 
(x) Mr: Joba- her life, to expreſs the higheſt veneration and affection to his memory, and likewiſe a 
95 particular regard and eſteem for his relations, ſeveral of whom ſhe honoured with a lor 


her affairs would permit, ſhe indulged her unconquerable inclinations to fofirace,” by wich ces hap 


portunate tequeſts of the honourable Mrs Thynne, ſhe paſſed” fee * A ſit of the 
Lord Dorſet and Months with her at London, after the death of her daughter the 


| aftei war £ 
the, melancholy occaſion of the deceaſe of Mrs Thynhe herfelf, ſhe'coatd not diſpute the 42 ph 


by our poeteſs, who, in the ſame vein, inſcribed her 
acceptance to his Lordſhip thus. 1 


ſity to ſre her 5 and in this: vit there commenced à tren? 


She was not then twenty. Her paraphraſe of the thitty- 
eighth chapter of Job was wrote at the requeſt of 


oblerved, was entertained in that family, and gained her a great deal of reputation. She 
had no other tutor for the French and Italian languages than the hondurabſe Mr Y 
ſoa to the Lord Viſcount Weymouth, who willingly took chat tuſſe upon hicnſelf, und 


Ken, who, as we have already 


nne, 


In 2696, the 22d of 


red to in note (a), 


ng him was exquiſite, ſo the grief 


hence, that it 
afforded his 


8 daughter eaſe and 


freſh tears on 6ceaflon'of het; nd he 
owe, that with Nis Tociety fupported a gen. 


tl woman's fta- 


with one half of 


— 
However) in con-. 


Earl of Hertford, 


Lady Brobke'; and, on 


of Somerlet ; the 
ouſe is called 


next to Bath, 
| iluſtridus 
© Oh, no—the vifion's gone — an airy dream, 
* Rais'd by the magic of your miournful theme. 
* But fince, by fate, we are alike opprefs'd, 
Since ling ring forrows both our minds infeſt, 
From fence let mutual confolation flow, g 
And ſet each breaſt with newborn friendſhip glow: 


Thus when the tedious race of "life is run, (5) Ibid. p. 158. 


And all our fleeting earthly joys are gone, BYE 2 — 
Together to the realms of light we'll fly, 2 bl — 

ä ip's ſear, 

| * You to meet Laura, Hearietta, L (5). : 4 17346 


This generous overture was as generouſly accepted 


Immortal friendſhip, thou unblemiſh'd name, 

* Why ſhou'd I fear tadmit thy ſacred fame; 

Why with fantaftic rules thy forte controul, 

* And damp the noble ardour ia my ſoul? _ 

When thou art baniſh'd from the human breaſt, 

Envy and rage the gloomy ſeat infeſt. 

«'Thy gentle warmth inſpires the worlds above, | 

© Thoſe pure abodes of innocence and love. 
Then come, a welcome inmate, to my breaſt,” - - - 
And be thy power thro* all my ſoul confeſt. 
When ſuch diffinguiſh'd merit is in view, 
The facreq tribute is intirely due (6). (6) 161, p- 160. 


The 


= 


$-ex{taly 
"_—_ and tr ium ph. which breathe in thatxxquifue piueg of ſaczect poetry. After this threatning 


| KR OO W K. 
Avfhroth lady. het ener Man Frome, drew hery by ab obligiaghind[of violence, to ſpeni 
a πν,S?Z wth her at ſome of ua. Earlofibiertfomi/e feats inch coancry!'y- yet aver! o 
wee Decaſtous, / ſhe Auver (uizted) key roten without very / firicere) rogi et j and always 
NAH do 14 4@nin, a> ian as cre: ſhe :could) with\doctury dh feagage her ſelf from the 
1Mperunny of bet itiends, | It wasiin uris raceſu that ſhe "compoſed the moſt cele- 
brand of her works," Hriendibip in Dusti ind the feverabi parts ob the letters moral and 
earertaining., In 19736 the impostunien of ſome, of Mira None d acquaintance, -who had 
ſean abe hiltorg-ofJoloph-in manuſeript, prevailed on hes to ſuffer it) though not without 
reluciaoge, to he made public. She wrote chie pen in Her jer yenrs, and, when 
heſt printed. had earried; it on no further than the mare ia of the hero of the poem i 
but, at- the requeſt of her friends (particularly the Chüntifs ef Hertford, to Whem ſhe _ © 
ebald ſcarce refuſe any thing), that the relation might inclyde Joſeph's diſcovery of him - 
hl to his brethren, ſhe added two other books the compeſing whereof, tis faid, was - 
no more than the labour of three or ſout days. | 
work, was publiſhed but a few weeks. before her dem Ther grand event, to prepare 
her beloved receſs. She was favoured with an uncormman' ſtrength of conſtitution, and 
had paſſedl a long ſeries of years, with ſcarce any indiſpoſu ion ſevare enough to confine her 
to her bed (&). But about half a year before her deceaſe he was attacked with a diſtem- (4) Ie the 


Per, Which ſeemed to herſcit as woll as others, attended with danger: thougb this die 2 


19 82274 1 ” * 


der, i ſhe expteſſad herſelf xo ene of her maſt intimate friends, found Her mind aut ie by 
1 quite ſo ſetene and prepared to meet death as aſual ; yet hen by devour contet 


8 demplatzons are, 
en the atonement and mediation of ear Saviour, ſue had fortified herſelf againſt that ſeur lem ther G- 
and diflidence, from which the moſt exalied pdety does bot al ways ſecure in uch an awful ede bonn ef 
hour, ſhe experienced ſuch divine: fatixfaftion and tranſport; that ſhe ſaid with. tears of Ma 
Joys be bnew not that ſhe bad ever felt the like in all ber life." And the repeated on this O- Ibn 
caſion Mr Pope's verſes, entituled, The Dying: Chniſtiaw to his Soul; with an air of ſuch in- A 
tegſeſpleaſuxe, as evidenced that ſhe really feitiull che elevated feutimenti· of pious euſta excellent obs, 
illoels, Mis Rowe recoveted her wud! good-ſtate of health, and though-at-the-time-of her ir Me Ses, 
, Adrceaſe ſhe; was pretty far advanced 1n-age:(/),/yetther exact remperance, and the calmneſs of 89838 
her mind, undiſtutbed by uneaſy cates and paſſiuns, e ber friends to flatter them - fubjoined to the 
ſclxes with a much lou ger enjoyment of ſo valuables: hie, than; it pleaſed: heaven to allow Le. f. 6 a 
them, Os, be day io which tie wan ſeired with thatidi -\ which in a few houts c, or... . 
proved mortal ſhe ſeetmned-toithoſe about her: todbeiimiperfeft heath and vigour. In tke (1) She died is 
evening. at about eight o'clock, ſhe conteiſed vita friend incalbcher uſual vivacity, and what iz often cal. 
not without laughter ; after which ſhe: retired n her chamber. About ten her ſervant, a £224 cb 
hearing ſome noiſe in her miſtreſss roam, ran inſtantly into it, and found ber fallen off m 636 yer of 
the chair on che floor, ſpeecbleſa, and: inithe agonies of death. She had the immediate 
aſſiſt ance of a phy ſieian and a ſurgeon, but all the means uſed were wühout ſucceſs, and 

alter having given one groan ſhe expired, a few minutes before two o'clock on Sunday 

morning, February 20. 1736-7. Her diſeaſe was judged to be an apoplexy. A pious 

book was found lying open by her (), as alſo ſome looſe papers on which ſhe had wrote 2 
ſome unconnected ſentrnces EJ. As ſhe was greatly apprebenſiye that the violence of on religious fub- 
pain, or laogours of a fick-bed, might occaſion ſome depreſſion of ſpirits, and melan- Fart bat tbe 


book was loſt, 


choly fears, unſuitable to the character and expectations of a Chriſt ian, her manuſcript nor could the 
book of ;devations. contains frequent. petitiona: to heaven that ſne might not, in · this man- n ben 
ner, diſhonour her proſeſſion ; and. to her friends ſhe: often expreſſed herſeif 'defirtus of a thee who were 
ſudden removal to the ſkies, as it muſt neceſſarily prevent any ſuch indecent behaviour in nt per ab. 
her laſt moments: ſo that the ſuddenneſs of Mrs Rowe's death may be interpreted as a 


reward of her ſingular piety, and a mark of the divine favour in anſwer to her prayers [F]. 
. e 5 3 


The — —— did ox fail to con- Sek evidemy,to my Une foul? 
tinue as long as Mirs Rowe lived, who diſtigguiſhed bis e 
© Lordſhip anarig thoſe” Heads 15 whom the ie or WHY 2000, "was Jun, HH Pune, 
"terters to be delivered immediately after her death. Aud whiſper heav'nly comfort to my foul? | 
That to the Earl of Orrery, begins thus. ; 0 ſpeak, celeſtia fpiric, in'the:firain © © 
My Lord, ins 5-5: Ot love, and heav'nly pleafure,” to my wur! 
 fomethi prefaging @ in the I ASC TEEDN 01 IV FIUGLOGTUS 44d f - 
*. _ — e your” 3 There was a ſew more lines, but ſo ill wrote, occa- 
rietta, when F met ber gentle ſpirit in the bliGful re- Boned $ 'by the trembling of her ra at 3. 
gions, which 1 belleve wi de very on. Iam now FPPronck of _ that" no .conlillent” mae een 
roaching to immortality, the more extenſive and en- _ Fhe juddruneſs of "Mrs Rowe": drath may be in- 
d 1 find the principles of amity and good will in | ** eted @ mark of the 2 — 
my ſoul: from hence ariſe the moſt fincere wiſhes for © | expreſſed by oy Grove in a letter to a friend ſoon 
happineſs, and of the charming pledges your after her deceale. Thoagh her death, ſays he, be 
= lovely Henrietta left, &c. (). = „ univerſally lamented, yet the manner of it iv rather 
(EI Some eee yapers, on which be had nwrote ſome | 0 Ne _clicemed. a : {of har ria 
e ben TR were as follow. _ ment to enjoy this life, che next, or after a pauſe, we 
Tx | | « are not ſenfidie of, to find ourſelves got beyond, not 
O guide, and counſel, and protect my ſoul from fin! *' n — 1 in 
a | oſ ever t - 
„„ E ee eee 
* to 


i 


% 4 


($) Tb. p. xxxviii, 


-This-addiniogal Part, which was der kk ' 'Þ 


4 
: 
i 
j 


3520. R. O's; We, Eg 
. n b She, was buried according to her requeſt unger the ſame ſtone with her father, io 


the meet-. 


bt cn, in ing place at Fxome, on which accalion hef funeral ſermon was preachied co a very crowded 


- 


Erie, and dave Audience, by Mir Bowden (5)," Her death, was Nbg 


y uncommon abd fematk- 


no floge nor u. able ſorrow, by all who had heard of her virtue Ind merit, bur pacriculatly by thoſe of 


n Hi* the town, where ſhe had ſa Jong reſided, and her moſt intimate ac 
the news of her death touched the poor and diſtreſſed with inexprefſible affliction: and at 


(o) hot dn her doors and over ber grave, they bewailed the loſs of their benefaftreſs, poured ar wk 


that he thouls on her memory, and recounted to each other the gentle and condeſcending manner 
orb de. which ſhe heard their requeſts, and the numerous inſtances in which they had experis 


SHUT Above all, 


mou. ind. ber unexampled goodneſs and bounty. In her cabinet were found letters to the-Countes 


of Hertford, the Earl of Orrery, and to ſome others of her friends, for whom ſhe 

had an bigh eſteem and affeftion, - which ſhe had ordered to be delivered immediately 

after her deceaſe to the perſons to whom they were directed, and by their permiſſion were 
et”, communicated to the public by the writer of her life (p). Her friendſhips were founded 
been already on virtue, but not a perfect in thoſe leſſer matters, which divide us as Chriſtians 
r iſhmen ; in which ſhe ſhewed a generous mind, elevated above the mean 
The reſt were to Ciples of party and bi . She was favoured with the eſteem and acquaintance of the 
ond mag” Counteſs of Winchel the Viſcounteſs Weymouth, the Viſcounteſs Scudamore, the 
James Theobals, Lady Carteret, the Lady Brooke, the honourable Mrs Thynne, the Earl of Orrery, 
Nee be we. Dr Ken, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, Sir Richard Blackmore, Dr Watts, Mr Prior, 
S Mr Grove, &c. But above all ſhe poſſeſſed the higheſt degree of friendſhip with ano- 
ted before haf g. ther illuſtrious ornament of the age, a friendſhip which began as ſoon as ever her Lady- 
com ern ſhip was capable of this generous paſſion, and continued without the leaſt interruption to 
"nature to h the laſt moments of Mrs Rowe's life; and it is none of the leaſt teſtimonies: of her 
brother in-law, virtue and merit, that her life was honoured with the — and her death lamented 
hy with the tears of the Counteſs of Hertford. A life like Mrs Rowe's, paſſed in almoſt 
| perpetual retirement, furniſhes but few facts. It was not bufied with accidents to divert 
(7) Dryden's ex- Ihe reader. It was more pleaſant for herſelf io live, than for an hiſtorian io deſcribe (4). 


preiſiuns concern- 


ing Plutach. For this reaſon. the writer of her life has enlarged the more upon her character, which 


repreſents what ſhe was every day, and which he thinks could not be ſhortned without 
injuſtice to herſelf and to the world. It is in ſubſtance as follows: As to her perſon, 
Mrs Rowe was not a regular beauty, yet ſhe poſſeſſed a large meaſure of the charmy of 
her ſex. She was of a moderate ſtature, her hair of a fine auburn colour, and her eyes of 
a darkiſh grey, inclining to blue, and full of fire. Her complexion was very fain,. and 
> natural roſy bluſh glowed in her cheeks. She ſpoke gracefully, and her. voice was ex- 
ceteding ſweet and harmonious, ang perfectly ſuited to that gentle language which always 
flowed from her lips. But the ſoftneſs and benevolence of her aſpect is beyond all deſcrip- 
tion. 
ration which diſtinguiſhed ſenſe and virtue apparent in the countenance are wont to create. 
Her acquaintance with the Great had taught her all the. accompliſhments of good breeding, 
and without formaliry or affeQation, ſhe practiſed in a diſtant folitude all the addrefs and 
politeneſs of a court. The labours of the toilette conſumed very little of her time. She 
deſpiſed the arts of dreſs and ornament, yet without falling into the other extreme of in- 
(Arbe 'ove of decent negligence. She lived a recluſe aſcetic (r), without growing auſtere. On the con- 
dect ber, ag. trary, ſhe was as exemplary for every ſocial virtue and good nature, as for the exact 


and never forfoul fanctity of her manners. And thought the fins of the fleſh attended with leſs degrees of 


Her cee be, guilt, than the vices of the ſpirit, and thoſe of a graver ſort. She had ſuch a command over 


marriage, he her paſſions, that it has been queſtioned, whether ſhe was ever angry in her whole life. 
hore rite ro the No one had reaſon to wiſh her wit leſs. For, together with the moſt-manly genius, ſhe 


It inſpired irreſiſtible love, yet not without ſome mixture of that awe and vene- 


town of "pM ſſeſſed all that gentleneſs and ſoftneſs, which gives the ſex ſuch irreſiſtible charms. 


weeks, and, a 


Mr Rowe's de. Next to lewd and profane writings, ſhe expreſſed the ſtrongeſt averſion to fatire ; as 

ceaſe, the devored being uſually replete with perſonal malice and invective. No ſtrokes of this kind can 

her days more be found in her works, and her converſation was not leſs innocent of every appearance 
Prongly co retire- of ill nature, than her writings. Scandal and detraction, ſo incident to the ſex, a 

Irie '** peared to her extreme inhumanity, which no charms of wit and politeneſs could LE 

tolerable. She had few equals in her excellent turn for converſation. Her wit was 

inexhauſtible, and ſhe expreſſed her thoughts in the moſt beautiful and flowing eloquence. 

Though her wit, beauty, and merit, had even from her youth conciliated to her much 

compliment and praiſe, and from ſuch judges of worth as might have made ſome degree 

of vanity ſeem almoſt pardonable in a lady and an author, yet ſhe retained all the hu- 

mility of the meaneſt and moft obſcure perſon. She was perfectly untainted with the 

love of pleaſure; ſhe was even ignorant of every polite and faſhionable game. She had 

no reliſh for novels and romances, and abſtained entirely from the entertainments of the 

theatre. The native grandure of her ſoul, preſerved her from any kind of luxury. She was 

4. 6 2 5 25 5 1 é ' | 3g * always 


* tated, not condoled by our ſurviving friends. When 

- * all things are in a readineſs for our removal out of 

the world, tis a privilege to be ſpared the ſad cere- 

| life © mony of parthng, and all the pains and ftruggles of 
i- . * feoble.nazure (9,.” „ * 

: col She 


o) P. xxxix. 
Mr Grove was 4 
relation by his 
mother's ſide to 
Mrs Rowe. Ser 
bis article in VO. 


Iv. To which 


a” ſhall add, that 
he wrote part of 
Mrs Rowe's Life, 
and wou!d have 

finiſhed it had act 


p. xxix, note „ 


the accompanied with 


whole fum on a 
family in diftreſs. 
d. p. Nx. 


(10) Ibid, 5. 
liz, 


egyrics of her friends. 
name to be 


prefi 
and though 


higheſt 


to any of them, except ſome few poems in the earlier part of her life: 
this was the occaſion that a beautiful paſtoral of her's was aſcribed to another 
hand, ſhe would not alter the modeſty of her conduct [G)].—Mrs Rowe was exempla 
for every relative duty. Filial piety was a remarkable 


3527 


e) She carried 

this, poet like, 

w en. She 
did not know ber 
with her own mo- wn cftate from 
ethers, till ſome 
motives of pr» 

dence obliged bet 


face to any of her works to prepoſſeſs the public in their favour, nor ſuffered them to be RET 


She would not indeed ſo much as allow her 2e bf the 


of her character [HI. and the 


neficent diſpoſition, by receiving from her preſents of books, pictures, &c. if not gifts of 


higher value. But her charity exceeded e 


very other principle. 
like virtue was half the pleaſure of her life, and ſhe folemnly conſecrated half of her yearly 
income to Charitable uſes ; beſides which, ſhe employed her own hands in providi 


The exerciſe of this god- 


n 
cloaths for the neceſſitous. Nor was her beneficence limited only to thoſe, who in fri 


terms might be called poor 


She was wont to ſay, It was one of the greateſt benefits that 


could be done to mankind, to free them from the cares and anxieties that attend a narrow fortune. 
And in theſe cafes ſhe knew how to heighten every favour, by the ready and obliging 
manner in which ſhe conferred it. She even ſtudied to ſpare their bluſhes, while ſhe 


ſoftned their adverfity. For inſtance, when one ſuch 
ſome diſtreſs, ſhe contrived to loſe at play a ſum of money ſufficient to fo 


perſon of her intance was in 


pply the neceſſity of 


the caſe. This was perhaps the only time ſhe touched a card in her life. *Tis aſtoniſhing 


how the moderate eſtate ſhe was poſſeſſed of, could ſupply ſuch various and expen 
nefaftions ; and her own ſenſe of this, once broke out to an intimate friend. 


„ aid ſhe to her, how it is poſſible my eſtate ſhould anſwer all theſe thi 
never want money! But the truth is, that to en 


denied herſclf what mi 


[GI She would not alter the medefly of ber conduct] 
Dr Young was the author of the to Fri 

in Death: and the laſt of her writiogs, which, by her 
conſent, appeared in public under her own name, were 
fome copies of verſes printed in the miſcellanies in 
1704. Sir Richard Steele when he publiſhed the pa- 
ftoral mentioned above in his ical miſcellanies, aſ- 


cribed her name to 


R t ĩt to 
works, and i 


to be written by ſome friend 
And when the particular beau- 
2 of A of writing 5 the true au- 

, and this performance began to be univerſally ad- 
mired, ſhe ſtill continued to avoid owning it, as far as 
was conſiſtent with a flrict regard to truth. Moreover, 
when ſhe ſelected from her manuſcript volumes of de- 


veneration of the world (10). 


Filial picty was a remarkable ber cha- 
rater) She loved the belt of + nou ed, 4 


fay, that ſhe could die rather than diſpleaſe 
a memorandum relatin his 


to 
are theſe words. 0 y fathe 


ght in ſome ſenſe be called the real neceſſaries of life. 
charity could be exceeded only by her piety, from whence it flowed as from 


ive be- 
I am ſur- 
ings, and yet 
good, ſhe 
rs Rowe's 
it's genuine 
principle, 
ſpirits; and then would add. But thy time, Lord, not 
mine, is beaſt. When ſhall I awake, and be ſatisfied 
with thy likeneſs? What is death? I never made the 
experiment, and nobody about me knows, when per- 
ſons are dying. I have heard of jaws falling, and 
eye-ſtrings cracking, but where are the tokens? and 
yet nature fails, and I am dying. I have ſeen people 
die without half ſo mach ado, juſt lean back, and 
having fetched a calm figh, expire.” Hence it ap- 
e was in great pain, and the anguiſh ſhe felt at 

ing him in it was that it occaſioned ſome 
kind of convulſion, a diforder from which ſhe was 
wholly free in every other part of her life. He died 
April 18. 1719 (11). I know divines generally agree 
in the opinion, that ſuch perſons as happily die the 
death of the righteous, may, and ſome actually have 
had ſome antepaſts of their future bleſſedneſs, eſpeci- 


large her abilities of doi 


conſiderable ad- 
vance of the rents 
after her deceaſc, 
ry Life, p- lzvii, 


by the 


eſteem and moſt tender affect ion appeared in all her conduct to her huſband (2). (-) S fererat 
She was a gentle and kind miſtreſs (w) ; a warm and generous friend; ſo generous, that ;, 
there was not perhaps one of her friends in any rank of life, who did not 


aoces of chi 
the enſuing 


experience her be- artids. 


(x1) P. „ vis 
and Ixxi. 


ally on their death-bed. However that be, furely Mr 


Rowe's behaviour, as here deſcribed by his daughter, 


ſavours ſomewhat of the fanatic, which perhaps will 


be thought not quite ſo excuſable in him, as a dirine, 
as it was in his daughter, who copied his example both 
by influence and hereditary conſtitution. This foible 
is intimated by Dr Watts, who inſinuates that her de- 
vout expreſſions are often a little too and 
he has made the beſt excuſe for it, that if her ſtyle 
* was raiſed above that of common meditation or ſoli- 
«* loquy, it muſt be remembered that ſhe was no com- 
* mon Chriſtian. As her virtues were ſublime, fo 
ber genius was bright and ſpar (12), and ſome- 
times ſhe was — pb 1 it. Ia a letter 
to a lady, ſent with ane of theſe ſacred meditations, 
ſhe thus expreſſes herſelf. * You will find by the in- 
* cloſed, how my thought: were employed in the little fit 
* of fickneſs which lately confined me. There is, I con- 
* fefs, nbi ſe glittering 2 romantic in this = 
« ſcription of a Hate, that I am afraid you wil. 

think I bave fon hn the Alcoran, and am become 


ner, * @ reh te the Turkiſh religion.” 


39 H 4] 4 


{x) Se one re- 
f..ived to receive 
the Sucrament in 
the Church of 
England, and at- 
tended the pre- 
ce ding ſervice 
with that in- 
tent ; but the 
ſermon bappea- 
ing to be anima- 
ted with more 
zeal againft her 
fect than was 
agreeable, the 
would not ſtay 
the Cummuni9a. 


(=) In this col- 
leftion are re- 
printed ail the 
poems of her's 
that had been 
before inſerted in 
other miſcella- 
nies. 


( a) Life, p. liv. 


{a) By the ma- 
ternal fide he was 
deſcended from 
the Rowes of 
Devon, of which 
ſome account 
may be ſeen in 
the article of Ni- 
colas Rowe, Eſq; 


(6) Author of 
Walker's Parti- 
cles, a well 
known uſeful 
ſchool book, 
which bas gone 
through many 
editions. 


R OW BE. 


principle. In reality, ſhe ſeemed born for the practice of ſublime and aſcetic piety, de 


the ſupreine pleaſure of her life, Yer ſhe did not ſet too high a value on ſtrong emotions 
of the paſſions, and religious fervors ; nor was te mpted by the love of devotion, to prefer 
it to lociat virtue. She afﬀefted no kind of ſingularity, or appearance of ſevetity, nor 
preſumed to cenſure thoſe who came not up to that ſtrifinefs, to which ſhe obliged her- 
ſelf. She poſſeſſed a large meaſure of that ſerenity and chearfulieſs of temper, which 
ſcem naturally to flow from conſcious virtue, and the hopes of the divine favour, This 
happy diſpoſition of mind continued to her laſt moments, and was never interrupted by 
any of thoſe fantaſtic diforders, that fo often cloud the imaginations of the ſofter ſex ; fo 
that excepting the intervals of ſorrow, occaſioned by her devout and compaſſionate diſ- 
poſitions, and juſt affliction for the loſs of Mr Rowe, and Mr Singer; her whole life 
leemed to be not only a conſtant calm, but a perpetual ſunſhine, and every hour of it 
ſparkled with good humour, and inoffenſive gaiety. Her love of piety was not confined 
to thoſe of her own party in religion, it was truly Catholic (x), and it is mentioned as an 
exemplary inftance of her Chriſtian moderation, that ſhe continned all the latter part of her 
lite in conftant communion with perſons who differed from her in ſome, which ſhe thought, 
important articles; though ſhe was frequently ſollicited to an oppoſite conduct, by per- 
ſons of a more narrow ſpirit; and could not eſcape cenſure, for her adherence to the cha- 
rity of the goſpel ()). And, as her zeal did in no part of her life degenerate into reli- (00 This alludes 
gious fury, ſo, towards the cloſe of it, her gentle and charitable diſpoſitions increaſed, lm i that 
and ſhe ſeemed to be viſibly ripening into the — 4 of that bleſſed region to which ſhe broke out in 
was ſoon to be removed. Though her ſeveral] works have been occaſionally cited in the — ns 
courſe of this memoir, yet it may not be amiſs to throw them here together in one view, fubjedt of — 
as follows. (1) Poems on ſeveral occaſſont, publiſhed in 1696, 8vo. under the fictitious boch prities cr. 
name of Pb:lomela, Theſe ſhe afterwards in her maturer years condemned, as juvenile fol- 'communicated A 
lies, to oblivion. (2) Friendſhip in Death, &c. 1728, 8vo. (3) Letters, moral and enter- the cooler beads 
tamning, in Proſe and Verſe; Part I. 1724. Part II. 1731. Part III. 1733, 8vo. (4) The moe them 
Hiſtory of Foſeph, 1736. (5) Devout Exerciſes of the Heart, &c. publiſhed by Ifaac Watts, | thence to extol 
D. D. Lond. 1737, and again, 1739. (6) The Miſcellaneous Works, in Proſe and Verſe, he Chang ef 
of Mrs Elizabeth Rowe : to which are added, Original Poems, and Tranſlations, by My En:land, in re- 
Thomas Rowe, &c. To the whole is prefixed an account of the Lives and Writings of the 24er an the ke 
Authors. Lond 1739. in 2 Vol. 8vo. (z), [by Mr Theophilus Rowe] who obſerves, that fubjee. 
his filter-in-law's exquiſite wit and delicate imagination was ſcarce any thing indebted to 
the aſſiſtance of art or labour. She read no critics, nor could her genius brook the diſci- 
pline of rules; and, as the pains of correcting appeared to her ſome kind of drudgery, 
ſhe ſeldom made any great alterations in her compoſures, from what they were when ſhe 
firſt gave copies of them to her friends: for ſhe did not ſet ſo high a value on her works, 
as to employ much labour in finiſhing them with the utmoſt accuracy ; and ſhe wrote 
verſes through inclination, and rather as an amuſement, than as a ſtudy and profeſſion, to 
excel in which ſhe ſhould make the buſineſs of her life (aa). 

Such a very extraordinary character, naturally raiſes a curioſity to know ſomething of 


that perſon whom ſhe thought worthy to poſſeſs her charms ; for which reaſon we ſhall 


give ſome account of him in the next article. of 


ROWE [Tnomas], a gentleman of learning and genius, and a poet too of no incon- 
ſiderable rank, was of a genteel deſcent both on the father's and mother's ſide, being 
grandſon of William Rowe, Eſq; a gentleman of worth and conſiderable eftate, and 
Alice, a lady of diſtinguiſhed ſenſe, beauty, and virtue, daughter of Thomas Scott, Eſq; 
Member of Parliament for Ayleſbury in Buckinghamſhire (a) : and the eldeſt ſon of the 
Rev. Mr Benoni Rowe, a diſſenting clergyman, who, to a very accurate judgment, and 
a conſiderable ſtock of uſeful learning, joined the talents of preaching, and a moſt lively 
and engaging manner in converſation. Our author was born at London, on the 25th of 
April, 1687, His genius and inclination to literature were conſpicuous in his earlieſt 
years, He was able to read as ſoon almoſt as he could ſpeak ; — had ſuch a pleaſure in 
books, as to take none at all in the diverſions which children are ſo fond of: and when 
he was ſometimes prevailed on to make one in the recreations of his companions, his un- 
readineſs and inattention plainly ſhewed it was not out of choice he engaged, but purely 
from good-nature, which would not ſuffer him always to reſiſt their importunity. He 
commenced his acquaintance with the claſſics at Epſom in Surry, while his father reſided 
there; and, by the ſwift advances in that part of learning, quickly became the delight of 
his maſter, a man very able in his profeſſion, who, in ſpite of the natural ruggedneſs and ſeve- 
rity of his temper, treated this ſcholar with a very particular indulgence. After ſome time, 
his father removing to London, placed him under the famous Dr Walker, Maſter of the 
Charter- houſe ſchool (5). His exerciſes here never failed of being diftinguiſhed, even 
among thoſe that had the approbation of that excellent maſter, who would fain have per- 
ſwaded his father to ſend him to one of our Engliſh univerſities ; but this not being 
agreeable to Mr Rowe's principles, he choſe to enter him in a private academy in Lon- 
don, and ſent him from thence to Leyden. Here he ſtudied Jewiſh Antiquities under 
Witſius, Civil Law under Vitriarius, the Belles Lettres under Perizonius, and Experi- 
mental Philoſophy under Senguerdius; and eſtabliſhed a reputation for capacity, 3 

| an 


R O W E. 


and an obligiog depottment bath among the profeſſogs and ftudents. He returned from. 
that ctlebrated wart of learning, with a vaſt acceſſion of treaſure both in books [A] and 
is knowledge, add entirely yncorrupt in his morals, which he had preſerved as inviolate 
as he could have done under the moſt vigilant eye, though left without any reſtraints but | 
thoſe of his own viztue and prudence (c). In the interim he loſt his father, but not before (0 8 | 
he was fixed in the ſame religious as well as political principles. Under theſe influences, that and all other 
he became very uneaſy, not long after his return bome in 1708, to ſee the Tories growing est vnivert- * 
into power. To theſe meaſures he oppoſed himſelf with a zeal, which might have had ch i« provided 
more influence, indeed, in a higher-ſphere, but could not have been more honeſt and S = 
open. Being at Bath in 1709, he was introduced, by a gentleman of her acquaintance, home. _ 
into the company of Mrs Singer, who lived in a retirement not far from that city. The 

idea he conceived of her from report, and from her writings, charmed him ; but when 

he had ſcen and converſed wich her, he felt another kind of 1mpreflion, from the preſence 

of ſa mych beauty, wit, and virtue; and notwithſtanding the diſparity of age (d), the 
eſteem of the theoriſt was · converted into the rapture of a lover. Love is the daintieſt 

food of poetry. During the courtſhip, our inamorato wrote a poetical epiſtle to a friend 

that was a neighbour of Mrs Singer, and intimate in the family; a few lines of which are: 

inſerted below, as a ſpecimen both of his poetical genius, and the turn of his paſſion [BI, zer ele in 

which cannot fail of engaging the attention ſo much more, as it prevailed with the dear remark LZ. 

object to gratify it in a marriage, which was celebrated in 1710. On which occaſion, a 

learned friend of Mr Rowe's wrote a Latin epigram, the beauty and elegance whereof | 

deſerves a place in this memoir [C]. Mrs Rowe's exalted merit and amiable qualities | 

could not fail to inſpire the moſt generous and laſting paſſion ; and Mr Rowe knew how 

to value that treaſure of wit, ſoftneſs, and virtue, which Divine Providence had given 

to his arms in the moſt lovely of women, and made it his ſtudy to repay the felicity 

with which ſhe crowned his life. The eſteem and tenderneſs he had for her is inex- 

preſſible, and poſſcſſion ſeemed ſcarce to have abated the fondneſs and admiration of the | 

lover. *Twas ſome conſiderable time after his marriage, that he wrote to her, under | 

the name of Delia, a very tender ode, full of the warmeſt ſentiments of connubial 

friendſhip and affection [D]. At the ſame time, and in like manner, his defires 

after knowledge increaſed with his acquiſitions, inſtead of abating : all his morning hours, 

and a large part of the afternoon, were devoted to ſtudy. He had a penetration and 

quickneſs of thought, hardly to be imagined, ſo as upon juſt glancing over an author, 

to ſee to the bottom of his ſentiments, None of the politer kinds of learning were 


negleted 


WW .. 


(4) He was only 
22 years of age, 
and ſhe 35, an 
old maid, but 
had all the viva- 
city and ſprigbt- 


[4] 4 great treaſure of books.) His library, in col- 
lecting which he was aſſiſted by his great knowledge 
in the beſt editions of books, conſiſted of a great num- 
ber of the moſt valuable authors ; and as he was mak- 
ing continual additions to it, amounted at his death to 
above five thouſand volumes (1), * 


LE] A few lines of it below They are as follow. 


* Youth's livelieſt bloom, a never-fading grace, 
And more than beauty ſparkles in her face; 
Vet the bright form creates no looſe defires, 
* At once ſhe gives and purifies our fires, 
And paſſions chaſte as her own ſoul inſpires. 
Her ſoul heaven's nobleſt workmanſhip deſign'd, 


Britain may boaſt, this happy day unites, 

Two nobler minds in Hymen's ſacred rites : 

What #he/e have ſung, while all th' inſpiring Nine, 
Exalt the beauties of the verſe divine ; 

Thoſe (humble critics of th* immortal ſtrain) 

Shall bound their ſame to comment and explain. 


LD] An ode full of the warmeſt ſentiments of con- 


Jjugal friendſhip and affetion.) The following lines 


from it are inſerted, as they ſerve to ſhew how ſen- 
ſible Mr Rowe was of the little proſpect he had from 
the weakneſs of his conſtitution, to live long in the 
poſſeſſion of his charming conſort. 


See the « in? i | 
22 -_ s To bleſs the ruin c age, nnd ſuccour loſt mankind ; So, long may thy inſpiring page, 
—— To prop abandon 0 EY _—_— cauſe, And great example, bleſs the riſing age! 
Vol. II. And ſnatch from vice it's undeſerv'd applauſe (2). 


[C] 4 beautiful epigram in Latin on their marriage ] 
The author of the epigram was Mr John Ruſſel, who 
inſcribed it thus. 


In nuptias Thomz Rowe & Elizabethe Singer. 


vid doctum par uſque tum ſacioſque labores 
Fabrz & Dacerii, Gallia wana crepas ? 
Par majus gens Angla dedit, juvenem atque puellam, 


Long in thy charming priſon, may'ſt thou ſtay ; 

Late, very late, aſcend the well-known way, 

And add new glories to the realms of day. 

At leaſt, heaven will not ſure this prayer deny, 
Short be my life's uncertain date, 

And earlier far than thine, the deſtined hour of fate ! 
Whene'er it comes, may ſt thou be by, 

Support my ſinking frame, and teach me how to die; 


Baniſh deſponding nature's gloom, 
Quos hodie ſacro foedere junxit amor. Make me to hope a gentle doom ; 
Namque ea, que noftri Phœbo cecinfre docente, And * me all on joys to come 
Explicuiſſe tuis gloria ſumma foret. 


Thus tranſlated by a young gentleman. 


On the marriage of Mr Thomas Rowe and Mrs Eli- 


zabeth Singer. 


No more, proud Gallia, bid the world revere, 
Thy learned pair, Le Fevre, and Dacier ; 


With ſwimming eyes, I'll gaze upon thy charms, 
And claſp thee dying, in my fainting arms: | 
Then gently leaning on thy breaſt, 
Sink in ſoft ſlumbers to eternal reft. 
The ghaſtly form ſhall have a pleaſing air, 
Aud all things ſmile, whilſt heav'n and thou art there. 


(Z] Eight 
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negleQed by him. , He was. good judge in-poetry, and had it in his power to hape been 
an eminent poet, for he bad actually the effential parts dünn jo that character, 
the vivid fire, the rich vein, the cp diſtius: but as poetry Was not his predomminant 
inclination, his genius had not all the poliſhing, which art and conſtant praguc might 


(e) His poetical have added to nature (2). Hiſtory was his favourite ſtudy, for which bis talents of a vaſt 


Ur Hens, memory, and an exquiſite judgment, for one of his years, peculiatly qualified him. He 
Micellanies, e- had formed a deſign to compile the lives of all the Hlaftrious perſons in antiquity, omitted 
Ne oe on by Plutarch; and in that view read the ancient hiſtorians with great care. This deſign he in 
ods BN executed. Eight lives were finiſhed by him {E] in which, though ſo young a 
— 2 „ guide, he ſtrikes out his way like one well acquainted with the dark and intricate paths of 
which rwo only antiquity, The ſtyle is perfectly eaſy, yet conciſe and nervous ; the reflections juſt, and 
from the French ſuch as might be expected from a lover of truth, and mankind; and the facts intereſting in 
41 themſclves, are made more ſo, by his ſkill in relating them. As Mr Rowe had not natu- 
printes in his rally a ſtrong econſt itution, ſo an intenſe application to ſtudy, beyond what the delicacy.of 
ue Ros, bis frame would. bear, might perhaps contribute to that ill ſtate of health, which allayed 
p- lu. the bappineſs. of þis married life during the'greater of it. Ia the latter end of the 
year 1714, his-weakneſs increafed, and he . labour under all the ſymptoms of 

a conſumption. That fatal diſtemper, after ſome months confinement, cut off the faireſt 

hapes of his doing great honour and ſervice to his 4. and put a period to his life on 

the thirteenth of May 1715;: when be was but juſt paſt the twenty-eighth year of his age. 

An age when all the facultirs, in a ſtate of health, are in full bloom, for reliſhing the 

enjoy ments of life, and which was rendered exquiſite to the higheſt degree by Mrs Rowe, 

who, from ber entranee into à marriage - ſtate, evinced the higheſt eſteem and moſt 

tender affection to him, in all her conduct; and by the moſt gentle and obliging manners, 

and the exerciſe, of every ſocial and good naturèd virtue, confirmed the empire ſhe had 

gained aver. his heart. She complied with his inclination in ſeveral inſtances, to which ſhe 

was naturally averſe; and made-it fer ſtudy: to ſoften the anxieties, and heighten, all the 
ſatisfactions of bis life, Hr rnit for foperior things, did not tempt her to neglect 

the leſs honourable, Which the laws of decency impoſe on the ſofter ſex, in the congubial 

relation: much, leſs way ſhe: lech by à fenſ&of her own great merit, to aſſume any thing 

to herſelf inennſiſtent with that duty and ſubmiſſion, which the precepts of Chriſtian piety 

ſo ſtrictly eqzoin: Mr Rote had ſome mixture of natural warmth in his temper, of 

which he had. nat always a perfect c wmand: if at any time this broke out into ſome 

little exceſſes of anger, it ever awaked any paſſton of the like kind in Mrs Rowe: bur, 

on the contrary, ſhe away; remained miſtreſs of herſelf, and ſtudied by the gentleſt lan- 

guage, and moſt ſoothing endearmerity,' to reſtore Mr Rowe's mind to a reaſonable calm- 

neſs. And ſhe equally endeavoured; in every other inſtance, by the ſofteſt arts of per- 

ſuaſion, and in a manner temate from all airs of ſuperiority, to lead Mr Rowe on to that 

rfeftion of virtue, ro which ſhe her ſelf aſpired with the trueſt Chriſtian zeal. Dur 


family, in the 
the 
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' [P] Fighe lives vert” fnifbed] . were pub. My deareſt wife, my lat, my fondeft care ! + 

i after his deceaſe by way of nt to Pla- . ing prayer, 

tarch, with a preface, by the reverend and learned vow heaven for thee Wi een ES 
Mr Chandler." Befdes theſe, eighy our authar had Be thou the charge of ſacred Providence, 
finiſhed, and fitted for the prefs, 8 ife — r e When I am gone, be that thy kind defence: 
which being put into the-hands' of Siy Richard e thanks ing blefings crown thy head 7 
for his revital was ſomehow. or other unhappily loft, Ii a with * 1 N 

(3) Well known, and never fince recovered. The famous Dacier bav- When I am cold, and number'd wi At 

faith the Fourne! ing tranſlated Plutarch's Lives into French, with re- Think on thy vows. Be to my memory juſt, 

de beetle marks, hiſtorical and critical, the Abbe Bellenger 1, future fame and honour are thy truſt. 

letters, by ſome (3), added, in 1734, 4 ninth tome to the other eight, F all a 

works that do Confiſting of the life of Hannibal, and Mr Rowe's lives, rom Engagements here, any ap 

him honour, made French, by that learned Abbe. Ss RAR But that which keeps my ling'ring ſoul with thee. 
1 ] Performing 7 web ue, 4 1 ; th How much I love, thy bleeding heart can tell, 

ve no account o cu r Rowe's be- p i . | 
haviour, dnder his laff ilfneſs, except his laſt words to Which does like thine, the pangs of partieg fools 
his Wer But haſte to meet me on thoſe happy plain, 
to both to omſt, as in the elegy on hi Where mighty love, in endleſs triumph reigns. 
ÞAeach ; which, though cloated io a portical graſs, oo He FTben gently yielded up his breub, 

doubt, had a proper foundztid ig truth. They are ceaſed. T. geatl 1. Rt 
—A: #70 ce OY Or And fell a blooming ſacrifice to death. CH For 
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is obſerved of Mr Rowe, that he was a perfect maſter of the Greek, Latin, 
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languages; and had at once ſuch, eus ſtrengrh of memory, and an inexhadftible fund 
R tm; — ec Bag I have affected a ſock of repuratiowfer any man t trade upon, and 


mel tni6te ro white? This, ward a0 caly fluancy of words, che frankieſs and benevolence of his 

) Jade io comm nicate of, his learned ſtose, and + life and ſpit it which nature 

mull beſtow, ſigce it can be but poorly imitated, made his company univerfally courted 
and prized. by thoſe that knew him. Twas impoſſible there thanld be a drowſy foul _ 

21 where Mr Rowe was  preſent.: he animated the converſation, every one was awake, and 

E ˙ ne ag 
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USHWORTH [Jonx], author of the uſeful Hifarical Collirtions, &c. was born 
In, or about the year 1607 (4). His father and mother were both natives of Yorkſhire, ( This appears 
and of an antient family; but they reſided then in Northumberland, tho” we are not he ne Fb 
told in what particular place. Towards the end of King James the firſt's reign, he was tb, u men- 
a ſtudent in the Univerfity of Oxford. Soo after, he lefe it without bejng' matriculated, © 
and entring himſelf in Lincoln's-inn, continued there till he became a But his 
genius leading him more to ſtate-affaits than the common-law (+), he began, early, to (% Wood, Ath. 
take, in characters, or ſhort hand, Speeches and paſſages at Conferences in parliament, and It. col. a6. 18 
-* from the King's own mouth when he ſpake to both Houſes; and was upon the flage 
* continually, an eye and ear witneſs of the greateſt tranſactiona. He did alfo perſonally ; 
attend and obſerve all occurrences of moment, during the eleven ye | 3 
- + liament from 1630 to 1640, in the Star- chamber, Court of honour, and Exchequer- bci, in the 
chamber, when all the Judges of England met there upon extraordinary caſes; at the — 
Council - table, when great cauſes were heard before the King and Council. And when Sellecklans, p. 
matters were agitated at a greater diſtance, he was there alſo, and went on purpoſe, out © 
of curioſity, to ſee and obſerve the paſſages of the at Berwick, at the fight at (% Journal of 
© Newborn, at the treaty at Rippon, and at the-great Council at York (c). On the 25th comment b 
of i! 1640, he was admitted Clerk · aſſiſtant to Henry Elſynge, Efq; Clerk of the 64. p. 12. 
"Hauſe of Commons (4), by which means he became acquainted with the debares in the ,,.q..,...... 
Hoeſe, and alſo privy to the circumſtances of their proceedings (#). The Houſe repoſed id PN. 
ſo much confidence in him, that they intruſted him with affairs of weightieſt concern; and % Wood, hi 
particularly, employed him in the conveyance of their Meſſages and Addrefics to King ber, ol. 247. 

Charles I. whilft reſiding at York. And he rode ſeveral times between this city and Lon- 
don with ſp much expedition, that be performed the journey, being 150 miles, in rwenty- — 
four hours (). In May 1641, he was ſent by the Houſe of Commons with a meſſage to X. 5. 484. 
Huff (g),. In May 1642, we find him diſpatched with Letters from the Committee of ) S.. hi on 
Parliament at Tork, to both Houſes (5). In July following, he was ſent by the two Collect ons, Part 

Houſes poſt to Beverley ; to acquaint his Majeſty, chat the Earl of Holland, Sir John 22 — 
Holland, and Sir Philip Stapy were coming down with a Petition of both Houſes, vol. XI. p. fi. 
in artfwer to his Majeſty's meſſage concerning the delivering up of Hull (7). He was like- () Ha. Cle 
wiſe, in March 1642-3, one of the Meſſengers between the two Houſes of Parliament vir i. vol. | 
and their Committee, for the treaty of Peace at Oxford (kJ. For theſe induſtrious ſer- Pigs Ve, 
vices he was not only rewarded with preſents, but alſo recommended for a place in the Xl. p. 296. 
Exciſe [A]. In 1643 he took the Covenant, and fided entirely with the Preſbyterians. % p.. 8 
When his near relation Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed General of the Parliament- Vol. XII. . 
ſordes, be made him his Secretary; a place in which he had an opportunity of amaſſing Cd. Put it. 
large fortune, but did not, During the ſiege of Oxford in 1646, he was of great ſer- Vol. 11. or val. 
vice to his tmaſter ; and when the treaty for the ſurrender of that place to the Parliamenta- _ 22 
Hans was depending, he was often poſting to London upon intermeſſages and other fa- 

tiguing employments, till it was delivered up („I). In 1649 he attended his maſter, now ee 
become Lord Fairfax by the death of his Father, with ſeveral officers of note, to Ox- Dr Nellen“, Im- 
ford; Where being all ſplendidly entertained by the then governing members of the uni- 4. in che le- 
verfity, he was Created Maſter of Arts, on the 2 iſt of May, as a member of Queen's crodudioo, 5. is. 
college (u). At the ſame time, he was made one of the Delegates to take into conſidera- . Wess Ach 
tion the affairs depending between the citizens of Oxford and the members of that uni- tr. & Fat, 
verſity. ' Upott the Lord Fairfax's laying down his commiſſion of General, Mr Ruſh- I l. co 80. 
worth went and reſided for ſome time in Lincoln's inn (#); and being then in much (% Wess Ath. 
eſteem, he -was one of the Committee, appointed by the Houſe of Commons January «: wer. 

20. 1631-2, to take into conſideration what inconveniencies there were in the Common 1 
Law, and to reſorm them (o). In 1658. he was choſen one of the Burgeffes for Berwick 2 
upon Tweed, to ferve in Protector Richard's parliament, which began at Weſtminſter 273% P. 5. 


25 | =D the 


theſe induſtrious ſervices be war not only re- . and the perſons that ſeized them are hereby. required 
4 8 but alſa recammended for a place * forthwith to deliver them to the ſaid Mr Rafhworth. 
7 his Aber from theſe two articles in © — Toeſday, June 27. 1643-. Reſolved, That Mr 
of the Houſe of Commons. Wedneſ- John Ruſhworth ſhall be recommended to the Com- 
« Ordered, That the mare and . mittee of this Houſe for Exciſe, and to the Frea- 
Id to London, be forth- 2 fk bis cond 7 — 
to Lon. © office or place, ſuitable to ition re- 
« comdicatatips of this Houle, towards a recompence 
in the ſervice of the parliament, in ſending fbr the ſeveral ſervices he hath done for the king- 
| dom. | 
4 39 1 III H 
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(p) Dr Br. Wil- 


hs's Noti-ia Par- 
Fa vi ntaria. 
Lond. 1750. 
Part it. p · 191. 


(9) Liſt of that 
Farliament. 


( Biſhop Ken- 
nettes Regiſter 
ance Chronicle, 

P · 68, 176. 


(s) Wood Ath. 
col. 849, 849. 


(7) See Wood 
Ach. Vol. II. 
col. 675. 


(2) Whitelock's 
Memorials, p. 
666. and Wood 
Ath. Vol. II. 
col. 848. 
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the 27th of January 1658-9 (p). He was again chaſen for the ſame plaor, in the healing 
Parliament which met April the 24th 1660 (f). And in February '1659-60,' was ap- 
pointed one of the Clerks of the new Council of State. After the Reſtoration, he pre- 
ſented to King Charles II. ſeveral of the Privy Council's books [B], which -he- preſerved 
from ruin during the late unhappy diſt ractions; for which, however, he doth not a 

to have received any other reward than Thanks (r). Sir Orlando Bridgman, Lord Keeper 
of the Great Seal, appointed, him his Secretary in September 1667, and continued him 
in that office as long as he kept the Seals : He had now again an opportunity of inriching 
himſclf, or at leaſt of obtaining a comfortable ſubſiſtence ; but, through his own care- 
leſſaeſs or extravagance, he never became maſter of any conſiderable poſſeſſtons. In 1678, 
he was a third time elected Burgefs for Berwick, in the parliament which began March 6. 
16789; as he was afterwards for that which met the 17th of October 1679; and for 
the enluing one at Oxford: he being then, as always before, eſteemed no great friend to 
the Church of England, After the diffolution of the Oxford-parliament, he lived in the 
utmoſt retirement and obſcurity in the city of Weſtminſter, Ar length being arreſted for 
debr, he was committed to the King's-bench priſon in Southwark, where he dragg'd an 
the laſt fix years of his life, in a miſerable condition; having greatly loſt the uſe of his 
underſtanding and memory, and indulging himſelf too freely in ſtrong liquors to keep up 
his ſpirits. At laſt death releaſed him from his confinement and miſeries, on the 12th of 
May 1690; he being then aged about eighty-three. Two days after, his body was bu- 
ried in St George's church in Southwark, He had ſeveral daughters, virtuous women, 
of which one was married to Sir Francis Vane of the North (s). He publiſhed himſelf 
the two firſt Parts of his Hiſtorical Collections, in three volumes [CI, and left the others 
in manuſcript, which were printed after his deceaſe DJ. He publiſhed alſo The Tryal 
of Thomas Earl of Strafford, &c. [E]. His Hiſtorical Collections have been highly 
extoll'd by ſome, and as much condemned by others [F], according as they were influ- 


enc'd by Intereſt or Party. 


[B) After the Reftoration, be preſented ts Kin 
Charles II. ſeveral of the Privy Council u books, &c. 
Upon that occaſion the following entry was made in 
the Council-books. * June 7. 1660. Upon reading 
the humble petition of John Rufrworth, ſhewing, 
* that he in the time of the late ughappy wars, did 
« preſerve from plunder, and got into cuſtody, ſeveral 
* of the Council-Books of his late Majeſty of ever 
©* bleſſed memory, containing the Proceedings of the 
* Privy Council, which he did now humbly preſent to 
* his Majeſty : It is this day ordered by his Majeſty in 
Council, that the Clerk of the Council do in his 
* Majeſty's name return to the ſaid Mr Ruſhworth, his 
« Majeſty's gracious Thanks for his great care and di- 


© ligence in preſerving and refloring the ſaid Books for 


* his Majeſty's ſervice.” | 

[C] He publiſhed himſelf the twa firſt Parts of bis 
Hiftorical Collections, &.] The firſt Part was publiſhed 
in 1659. folio, with a Dedication to Richard Cromwell, 
then Protector. The title of this firſt part was,  * Hi- 
* ſtorical Collections of private Paſſages of State, 
* Weighty Matters in Law, Remarkable Proceedings 
* in Five Parliaments, Beginning the fixteenth year 
* of King James, anno 1618, and ending the fifth year 
* of King Charls, anno 1629. Digeſted in order of 
time.“ Tn this firſt part he had the aſſiſtance of John 
Corbet (1) ; and alſo of ſome manuſcripts of Bulſtrode 
Whitelock, Eſq; When it was finiſhed, be preſented 
the copy to Olivef Cromwell then Protector: but he 
having no leiſure to peruſe it, recommended it to Mr 
Whitelock ; and he accordingly running it over more 
than once, made ſome alterations in, and additions to, 
it (2). It was reprinted, by ſtealth in 1675, and again 
in 1682. &c. The Second Part, in two Vo- 
James folio, appeared in 1680. * Containing (as the 
* title declares) the principal Matters which happened 
from the Diſſolution of the Parliament on the 10th 
* of March, 4 Car. 1. 1628-9. until the ſummoning of 
* another Parliament, which met at Weſtminfler, April 
* 13. 1640. With an account of the Proceedings of 
* that Parliament; and the Tranſactions and Affairs 
from that time, until the meeting of another Par- 
* liament, November the 3d following. With ſome 
remarkable paſſages therein during the firſt ſix months. 
* Impartially related and diſpoſed in Annals. Setting 
forth only matter of fact in order of time, without 
* obſervation or reflection. At the end of the laſt 
Volume of this Second Part, is an Appendix of Star- 
Chamber Reports, for the years 1625, 1626, 1627, 
1628, &c. and other matters. 

[D] And left the others in manuſcript, which were 

inted after his deceaſe.] The Third Part, in two 

olumes folio, extending from November 3. 1640, to 


. 

the end of the year 1644, came out in 1692. And 
the Fourth and laſt part, likewiſe in two Volumes 
folio, extending from the beginuing of the year 1645, 
to the death I King Charles I. in 1648, did not ap- 
pear till 1701. All the Seven Volumes were reprinted 
uniformly together in 1721 ——He intended to have 
carried on the work to April 1653, the time of the 
d N of the Long Parliament (3) 3 but was prer 
vented. 


[E] He publiſhed alſs the Trial of Thomas Earl of 


Strafford, &c.] It was publiſhed in 1680. fol, and re- 
printed in 1721. 

125 ] His Hiftorical Colle&ions have been highly ex- 
toll"d by ſome, and as much condemn'd by others.) All 
that have writ on the Puritan or Preſbyterian fide, and 
with a ſettled averſion ta King Charles I. and his whole 
meaſures, have highly extoll'd, nay almoſt 'idoliz'd 
them. Such as R. Coke {4), Monfieur Rapin (5), 
Oldmixon, &c. Others, on the contrary, who were 
favourers of King Charles I. and his cauſe, have re- 
preſented them as extremely partial, and diſcredited 
them as much as poſſible. Nay Mr Rapin owns (6), 
* it is certain that Ruſhworth's aim and deſign, in 
* publiſhing his Collections, was to cry down the 
King's conduct, and favour the Parliament's cauſe.” 
But the perſon who proſeſſedly ſet himſelf to oppoſe 
them, and to ruin their credit, was Jahn Nelſon, 
L. L. D. He publiſhed, by King Charles the Second's 
ſpecial command, An Impartial Collection of the 
* Great Affairs of State, from the beginning of the 
Scotch Rebellion in the year 1639 to the Murcher 
* of King Charles I. wherein the firkk Occaſions, and 
* the whole Series of the late Troubles in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, are faithfully repreſented. 
* Taken from authentick Records and methodically 
di The title promiſed, that it hould be 
brought down to the murder of King Charles 1, Bat 
Dr Nalfon liv'd only to put out two Volumes in folio, 
Lond. 1682. and 1683. which bring the Hiſtory no 
lower than January 1641-2. He profeſſeth, in that 
work, to make it appear, That Mr Ruſhworth bath 
* concealed Truth, endeavoured to vindicate the pre- 
* vailing Detractions of the late Times as well as their 
* Barbarous Actions, and with a kind of rebognd li- 
* bel'd the Government at ſecond hand (7),"* Four 
capital Accuſations he brings againſt Ruſhworth : viz. 
That he does not inform us where he had his Srock ; 
and therefore we have only his own authority for what 
he relates: That he prints falſe and erroneous copies 
of ſome Papers: That, under colour of epitomiziug 
others, he has not only obſcured, but in many places 
quite corrupted and diſguiſed the ſenſe : That he ſeems 
ſo tranſported with Partiality to a party, that — 

recor 


(43 See the end 
of the Preface to 
Vol, II. 


(4) Detection of 
the Court and 
State of England, 


(5) Confiders- 
tions, &c, pre- 
fix'd tothe XXth 
bouk of his Hiſto- ; 
ry; andthrough- 
out the reign of 
King Charles I, 


(5) Conſidera- 
tions, &c. 23 
above. 


(7) Iatrod. f. v. 


($) Ibid. p. vi, 
&c. 


Vol. V. p. 310, 
312. 


(ro) P. 138. 


(11) P. 438. 


„et- 
(12) F. 507. 


(13) P. 516. 


Þ +» 19» 


(15) P. 103, 
104 


(16) P. 337+ 
(17) P. 358. 
(18) P. 373 


(19) P. 374. 


(20) P. 387. 


(a2) F. 394+ 


22) Puri. Hiſt. 
ol. VII. 5. 


41, 42+ 
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rectrded Htthe bot What rebates to che Jeftifiearion of: * fore ;" bit IT babe indeed heard the like when a eri - 


thoſe de favours and their, proceediogs 5 omining what 
mipht ſerve to aani{eſ. the King's Innocence (8). 
Bat thoſe thay have moſt cloſely Gifted Mr Rafhworth's 


Hiultorixal Collections, are the Aathdry of the Parlin- 


meneary tiftory of Bnghand'; whoſe Criticiſms there - 
upon, having been at the paihs of collecting 2 
they 


we ſhall here lay before the Reader. And 
abſerve (9), that Ruſhworth fays, (Vol. I. p. 21) 
* Writs were iſſued forth to aſſemble the Parliament 
the zoth of January. But it appears by the Journals, 
that this Parliament was ſummon'd to meet firſt on the 
16th of January, from thence prarogu'd, by procla- 
mation, to the 23d, and then again to the 30th. The 
Speech he hath inſerted there, as the King's to the 
Parliament, is ſo different both in ſtyle and manner, as 
renders it juſtly ſuſpected. The genuine one is in 
Frankland and Nalſon He ſays, (p. 23, 24) that 
the Parliament * petitioned the King for the due ex- 
* ecution of the Laws againſt Jefoits, Seminary Prieſts, 
aud Popiſh recufants:* of which there is not one 
word in the Journal of this Seſſion (10),—— He omits 
(p 33) this laſt clauſe in Sir Henry Yelverton's caſe, 
* I know well that I ſuffer unjuſtly, in my reſtraint. 
* for my offence, by his Lordſhip's means : For my 
* heart cells me I was ever faithful to bis Majeſty ; I 
* {ought no riches but his grace (11). — And the fol- 


ſoften the harſhneſs of the King's Anſwer, (p. 52 
* For where were the Commons before Henry I. gave 
them authority to meet in parliament [12) ?——TIn 
P- 54, he hath only given a ſhort abſtract of the King's 
proclamation for diſlolving the Parliament. A very 
great omiſſion [add the authors of the Parliamentary 
* Hiſtory] in a Collector of ſuch materials for a juſt 
* Hiſtory of thoſe times (13).'——He hath much cur- 
tail'd and abridged, the King's Speech at the meeting 
of the Parliament Feb. 19. 1623, for what reaſon we 
know not: And the Narration of the Prince's tran- 
ſactious in Spain, (p. 115, 119) (14). In _ 
136} the Archbiſhop's preamble, the parliament's de- 
claration, and the King's anſwer to them, are widely 
different from thoſe in the Lords Journals. The in- 
txoducory ſpeech, indeed, is pretty exact; but the 
Declaration, in him, is quite a different thing ; being 
the P ion which was made to the King, ſome 
days after this, on his anſwer to the Declaration. The 
King's Anſwer is likewiſe defective in many places; 
whole paragraphs being omitted, and others ftrangely 
mutilated. The Prince's Explanations of ſome paſſages 
in his Father's ſpeech, were not made at the time when 
the King ſpoke-ity but when the Attorney. general was 
ordered to read it again to the Lords. Otherwife, as 
it ſtands in Roſhworth, it looks as if the King had 
placed the Prince and the Duke at his elbow, to ex- 
plain bis own meaning to the Committees (15).—— 
In p. 146, theſe words are omitted in the Speaker's 
Speech, after —enjojed this Parliament, and in parti- 
* cular for their freedom from arreſts (16).'——He 
omits (p 178,) ſeveral lines near the end of the King's 
Speech (17). And gives but a very lame and imper- 
fett account of the Proceedings of the firft Parliament 
of King Charles I. (18). In p. 180, he ſets down— 
Copies of Letters, and other paper: inſtead of Copes, 
Altars, Chalices, &c. (rg). —— He omirs (p. 186) 
almoſt the whole preamble- to the Duke of Backing- 
ham's Speech. But for what reaſon [add the authors 
« of the Partiamentary-Hiſtory] we know not, fince 
we have not yet met with a more pathetical one 
through the whole courſe of theſe enquiries (20).* 
They obſerve further, that the Report is very incor- 
realy given in Ruſh worth; and many om iſſions made, 
not quite confiflent with the credit or character of an 
* exact collector, as any Reader may find who will 
take the trouble to compare bath (21).'——In p. 249 
aſter — che ſai Count Palatine and his Children, he omits 
theſe words,—* and for the reftoring of the Electoral 
« Dignity unto them. And likewit (p. 253. I. 5.) 
after — is bis religion — he omits theſe and put into 
* the power of a foreign Prince. There are ſeveral 
other omiſſions and errors in thoſe articles. —In p. 
357. in the King's Speech, inſtead of the words 
Speeches lately ſpoken, it ought to be, hes ſpoken 
to you yeſterday by way of digreſſion And ke hath 
miferably curtailed and the Duke of Buck- 
ingham's pathetic Speech againſt the Commons, m p- 
353) (a2) — In Sir Dudley Carleton's Speech (p. 
360. |. 12 ) after—beads of it—he omits this para- 
graph—* as I never heard the like in parliament be- 


concerning 
lowing words in Lord-Keeper Williams's advice to the 8 


*. mina# was indied or accated at x hay.” And theſe 
words, at the coneluſien of the fame Speech. * I 
move therefore for a grand committee to conſider of 
«the Veſt reinedy to yer us out of this ſtrait (23).*—— (23) F. 161, 


Severe of the Speeches of the managers” of the houſe 


of Commons, in enforcing the ch againſt the Duke 
of Buckingham, ate put down in his calleQions in a 
very diffezent manner from what they are in the Lords 
Journals [24).——He hath omitted the Scedule of the (24) P. 44- 
gifts and grants to the Duke of Buckingham, or to his 
immediate uſe ; and the Scedule at the end of the 
Duke's anfwer to his articles, (p. 356, 390.) (25). 
The Duke's Speech to the Lords houſe, before ks gave 
in his anſwer, (p- 375-) is very incorrect, ſeveral words 


(25) P. 140, 
261, 264. 


and paſſages being omitted. —— He bath left out (p. 


477) the beginning of the Lord Keeper's Speech; no 

leſs than fifteen lines (26), —— The Speaker's Speech, (*5) P. 347. 
and the Lord Keeper's anſwer (p. 482, 485) are ex- 

tremely incorreft, imperfect, and mutilated (27).—— (27) P. 347, 
So are likewiſe the Debates at p. 499; &c. ih. 353" 

In the Debates touching bis Majeſty's Propofitions (p. (23) P. 367, e. 
519, &c.) he hach omitted ſeveral of the Speeches N 
(29).——Hyg ſaps (p. 525) that five Subfidies were re- (fh) P. 395. 
ſolved on, Ap but they were not voted till ſe- 

veral days after (30). 


In Secretary Cook's meſſage (30) P. 435. 
Sopply, (p. 538) aud the King's reply to 
6 (p. 545) there are ſeveral omiſ 
fions (31). He bath given only the Speeches of two (3?) P. 437. 
of the Igdges, in the Debate about the Opinions of the *** 1 b. 450. 
Judges in the King's bench. (p. 509) 32 — Aud J Parl. Hi# 
hath omitted the Earl of Warwick's Speech, in the J y111. > fo 
Committee on the liberty of the Subject (33).—— He 
hath very much curtailed and altered Sir Benjamin (33) P. 69. 
Rudyard's Speech, (p. 551) (34). — Hach omitted 
Mr Hackwell's Speech (35).——A paragraph of 18 (34) P. 8, 
lines is omitted in Mr Secretary Cook's meſſage, (p. 
553) (36).-——The Speaker's Speech; the King's An- (35) F. 85. 
ſwer ; (p. 555, &c.) and his Majeſty's letter, (p. 560,) , . p. as 
as _— 82225 p. 564.) are full of Hale Ann 
as he has printed them (37 —— The copy he has given 8 
of Rouſe*s charge againſt Dr Menwarlly, (p. 585 is ee 
very imperſect and uncortect (38 —— Ia the account (38) P. 131. 
he gives (p. 606) of the Speaker's commanding the 
Houſe not to proceed ; he Rath omitted the words 
within crotehers, [vie tear: in his ezes,)] There is a 
command, &c. In Volume III. of his Collections, (p. 
1131} he hath omitted the King's Speech (39). In (39) P. 443. 
pages 1144. &c. he gives a very looſe and imperfect 
account of the proceedings of the Commons aboat In- 
novarions (40) :—— Aﬀerms (p. 1149) that a grand (49) P. 45% 
Conference of many extraordinary Subjects was held 
Apr. 29. but it does not appear fo by either of the 
Journals (41). —He is very faulty in his Diurnal of (41) P. 453. 
this Seſſion ; fetring down facts as done on one day 
which happened on another (42). Vol. IV. of his (42) P. 459 
Collections, (p. 238) —— lie hath omitted the fol. 
lowing words, in the King's anſwer to the Petition 
about Recufants, after—## Sal] be done according to 
law—* therefore, in this, I ftrall not be unwilling to 
© have your adviee and afliftance (43).” He hath (43) Parl. Hif, 
the Reſolution of the Commons, Sept. 1. l. IX. p. 241% 
1641, in a very different manner from what it is in the 
— (44). —— And likewiſe the Reaſons of both (44) P. 490. 
ouſes for the continuance of a guard, (p 435 (45). © ; 
— He has owitted, the proceedings againſt Judge (45) Paz). Hit. 
Berkeley (46}: the Declaration, which precedes the * 
Ning's Anfwer to the Commons Petition and Remon- (46) P. 10. 
ftrance (47) : the King's Anſwer to the Commons Re- 54 
monſtrance (48) : the proceedings agiinft the thirteen 
Biſhops (49) : the Commons Declaration for putting 
the kingdom into a poſture of defence (50) : the pro- (48) P. 117. 
ceedings againſt Sir Edward Dering (51). 
For the reft of Mr Ruſhworth's Errors and Omiſſions, (49) P. 143. 
inted out by the Authors of the Parliamentary Hi- 33 
— the 93 _— to conſult the ſubſe- (0 F. 
t Volomes of that Hiftory (52). In the preface - ach, 
Ae IXth Voleme, the Authors endeavour — 99.700 
his Miftakes; and think, * moſt of them ſeem to be (52) Viz. Vol. 
* owing rather to the Negligence and Ignorance of Xt. p. 429, 
« Tranſcribers, than to any partial intention of his 430, 43'- Vol. 
© own. Nevertheleſs, add they, in his Collections, Fil. 2: 96. 268- 
© almoſt all the proceedings of the houſe of Lords, 263, 12. - 
in the Parliament, are omitted, except where Vol. XIV. g. 
they concurr'd with the ling party of the 3:0. Vol. XV. 
Commons. Mr Ruſhworth profeſſes great Impar- Ha 2-4 
ciality, PaithfulneG, and fufficient Knowledge and Ia- 6. 
formation, in the Prefaces to his Collections; and 
gives Himfelf as an Inftance, * That it is poſſible for 
an 


(47) P. 10m. 
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* an ingenious man to be of a „ and not Par- 

(514) See particu- * tial (53), However, i tothe. Reader's 
larly Preface to conſideration, Whether a man, who was employed as 
his firſt Part. Clerk. aſſiſtant to the long Parliament 3 who was an in- 
de fatigable meſſenger in their Service, and rewarded 

for it ; who ſubmitted his Collections to Oliver Crom- 

well's peruſal and corretſ ion; and dedicated, them to 

his Son, could be thoroughly impartial. Was not a 

man, in thoſe circumſtances, under ſome bias at leaſt 

to diſguiſe or conceal, and could it be expected that 

he ſhould do King Charles and the Royalilts juſtice in 


RUSSELL [Lord WILIAMu ], a gentleman of noble birth, and memorable fame, 
in the Engliſh annals, as the head of that party which aſſerted Revolution principles, in 
the reign of King Charles II. He was deſcended from the ancient and illuſtrious family 

(a) Memoirs of of his name, being the third ſon (a) ef William the fifth, Earl, and firft Dake of Bed 


the ſami'y- 


Collins, is the by his Lady Anne, to Robert Carre, Earl of Somerſet [A]. He was born 
Peerage . probably about the time of the breaking our of the Civil War in 1641 (5). In which, (9) His father 


un er Ruſſell, as his father ſided with the parliament (c), ſo he took care to breed up his children in the lo 
gives bim it 24. ſame principles (d). However, Lord William being in the full verdure of his manly gang u Lot 
his elder brother youth at the Reſtoration of King Charles the Second, gave freely into the gaieties of that Mr Gmd. in 
obs Aber. voluptuous Court for a while; but quitting thoſe irregularities in a few years (e), he en- Pass, 6. 2. 
tered, in 1667 (), into a marriage with Rachel, ſecond daughter and coheir of Thomas te July 24, 
Wriotheſley, Earl of pq (xr and widow of Francis Lord Vaughan, eldeſt ſon of 7 2 
Richard Earl of 3 turning bis thoughts to buſineſs, he obtained a feat in the Ruſſell is now ar 
Houſe of Commons before the diſſolution af the ſecond Parliament [BI, and continued a int; 


member 


- 


of him, together with his character, in N 

a of his own Time, Vol I. fol. erpreſſes it tha: That 

oncor mts. © Ia. ibid. where that writer deciajes, 
) Ar his trial in 1684, Dr Fitz- Williams gave in evidence; that 


to his preſent lady, the dotor being then Chaplain to.. 


x 
. 


c) He was General of the Herſe under the Erl of 
tary ot the Rebellion, Vol. I. fol. (4) 
his Lordſhip was inclined, from bis fr education, 
that af er this bis life was gadlemiſbesd in all > 
he had known bb Lordfhip feurteen years from 
her facher. Lord Rullell's trial, in Kate 


f 


F 
QF 


* 


[4] By Ae, daughter to Robert * about this 3000 l. ſaying, that. ĩt was due t my 
Samer /et.] As the negotiations for this © of Somerſet; and that Somerſet would a& leave 
long, made a great noiſe, at Court at the ti the King to ſue my Lord Goriag, and that he 
King himſelf a ſhare therein, we recover it for ſomewhat that he knew. This be 
ſome particulars relating to it, from ſome letters * ſpeaking with much vehemence, my Lord Powis be- 
Lord Wentworth, (afterwards Earl of d) then ing by, ſpoke to moderate him, eſpecially fince it 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. In the firſt of dated © concerned my Lord ing. who had always been 
April 5. 1636, Mr Samael Garrard, the writer, in- bis true and faithful friend: he replied, be loved my 
r „ ing Lord Goring well, but he loved a truth better, for 
had lately ſeat the Duke af Lenox to my Lord one ſervice my Lord Goring had done bim, he had 
ford, to move him. to give way to the be- * requited him i be did 
tween my Lord Ruſſell, and Lady Anne Carre, h- believe further, able 
ter to the Earl of Somerſet, which he would take well © y z and 


at his hands. * The love between them, continues i 
N * Mr Garard, hath been long taken notice of, thongh * cor to gather in Somerſet's debts? 1 
diſcreetly aud cloſely carried, for his father gave him, Hcitor, ted his Lordſhip, he fell then into hi 
Tl as I take it, leave and liberty to chuſe in any family © paſſion, and ſwore deeply, God d- me, I 
1} Straffard's but in that. way ag Dem ny age" tA ſeem a letter under my Lord Gi band, 
paper, by Notwithſtanding the Royal interceſſion, the old Earl's * he confefſeth the debr;; awd i mult 
Knowler, Vol. confent was not obtained till almoſt a year after, as * tefie, muſt deſerve 3000 l. 
tia appears: from another letter, dated March 23. in 
SP © 8 R. EAN _ 
ſpeaking o ame ſubj writes : 
- gas will now ſhortly, at Eaſter, be ſfolemnized. 
* —A moſt fine LAdy.— My Lord of Bedford loves 
money a little too much, which, together with my 
Lord of Somerſet's unexpected poverty, hath be 
© the cauſe of this long treaty, not any diminution 
the young parties aſfection, who are all in a flamg 


£ 


T 5 
141775 


l 
* 
1 


: 


moderator 2 — — 4 
choſe not have it 
3 * own houſe, 
he went from bi ; y into her 
* can make money of, even his houſe which be lives But it muſt not : my IL aux, 
* in at Chiſwick, with all his plate, jewels, and houſe- Lady Powys, undertook his Lordſhip, and be being 


©. hold-ſtuff, to raiſe a portion of 120001. which my of an excellent good diſpoſition; they brought him 
Lord of Bedtord is now content to accept. This Lord to a better temper, and to more reaſon ; which ef- 
_ © [Somerſet], pretends, that he lent my Lord Goring ſected, in they go to my Lady Saliſbury's chamber, 
+ . + zoool. when he was in the Tower, and being now who now was the angrier of the two: There they 
nin ſome ſtraits about railing the portion, he hath ſent made them friends. Powys made them kiſs. Sic 
to the Lord Goring, and demanded it of him; he rita, eff fabula (2) | 
* Jenies ic lent, for he ſays it was given for real ſer- [I] He was in the houſe of Commons 2 
vices then done him, which the Duke of Bucks could /olution,of the ſtcond Parliament of King Charles 11] 

* witneſs, were he living. This bath made a great This is advanced upon the credit of the printed Jour- 
- * noiſe, and much ſiding in the buſineſs, My Lord nals of that houſe, where Lord Rufſell appeare in a 


(2) Ibid. p. 57s 
58. 


Chamberlain, moſt fierce to carry it for Somerſer, committee on the aath of October, 1678, appointed 
_ * being one night at Saliſbury; houſe, fell into diſcourſe for hindering Tapis to fit in either bouſe of 


Parliament ; 
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| | ME daes of” this'teign. He preſently: 
that.Retjon a · aod as. has noble birth. added to his etſnert worth and abilities, gave him 

—.— — great weighovamong: the Whigs? { C1, io Which party he always i@hered : ſo when the 

5 Privy-Council vas ne. modeſled id April 1679, to pleaſe that party, he was taken into 

Gabe je, Lol Shateſbary being then" mittle"Prefident (z). The Duke of York was alſo ſent (2) , A.- 
out obthe;kingdamwith the ſame view: but his Majeſty, on the 28th of January, having 


| | moirs, under this 
declated to that Board, that he would ſend for that Duke to Court, not finding any * 


good effects from his abſence, Lord Ruſſell petitioned to be diſcharged from his new 

polt, which was complied with on the thirty- firſt of that month (5). After this, he went (5) Simon's | 

in a public manner, attended by ſome of his party, to Weſtminſter-hall, and, at the er this year. 

King's-Bench there, preſented the Duke of York as a Popiſh / recuſant. He appeared 

in Parliament, at the head of the moſt active of thoſe who promoted the Bill of Excluſion, 

for dilabliang the Duke to inherit the Crown, and engaged with particular zeal in all the 

egg 5þgg were taken in the two Parliaments which met in 1680, to bring his Majeſt 
- - -- ondgr aneceſſity of ſubmitting to paſs that bilF+. This occaſioned the diſſolution of col 2238 
Featliaments [DJ. After which, no new one being called, his Lordſhip proceeded to Eatland. 
enter into r meaſures for compaſſing” the ſame deſign; and carried them to ſuch a 


 ..,- trogyh as was then judged treaſonable; and being legally tried and convicted [El, he was 
ea OO Ip | condemned 


| FE a 5 ? Sn 26 ee ib In 
Parliament ; and this Parliament, which began 9. ' a-Proteſtane, he wn reſolved to die one, and therefore 


{3} qr 1661, was not diſſolved till Jan. 25. 1678 (3). Ta Would net williogly.. bave the hands of their enemies 
the Hovie © 


* not the method of theſe Journals, to mention the place ſtrengthened. He alſo defired the Lords not to deſtroy 
2282 repreſented by the members ; pars his Lordſhip might themſelves by their own hands; and if the Commons 
© be, choſen for the county of Bedford, upon the death might not be ſo happy as M better the condition of 
of one of their repreſentatives, during that long Par- the nation, he prayed the Lords would not make it 
liament. Which may be the reaſon that no notice is worſe, by giving money to the King, while they were (7) 'Ths ſortie 
taken of it by Browne Willis, Eſq in whoſe li we - fure it muſt go, to. the hands of the Duke's creatures. thing remarka- 
(% Notitia Par find bas. Lordſhip inſerted, with Sir Humphry Monnox, — ſpeech, * n in the houſe ble, that the 
liomentaria, — 35 lefted for the county, in the three ſucceeding Far- of *Commedae, .omuhe 15th of. December (7), to bring Prince of Hano- 
Vol. I. liaments of this reign (). 8 wy any legal exattion of money from — 1 — 
[C] He had great weight among the Whigs ] igh treaſon 6). On the 7th of Ja- 1 i tn 


Hen rived in Eng- 
is taken notice of in the General Hiſtories of England ; nuary, it was aſſo ſolved there, that until a bill be land on the agch. 


* 


regard. They were ſent from Mr not give without danger to his Majeſty, Et. vader this 
2 dof he Proteſtane religion. The ny FO 
ord Danby, then Lord- Treaſurer, and read in alſo reſolved, r mould lend the King any (8) They voted 


the leave of the 
came early Houſe, which 
hoever advi- w3s a precedent 


he Crown, bug 
1ece of her cou- . L A the wichour — 
bn zerman, Aiſparched the enſuing week. and dated January. 18. King ſent for them ap to the houſe of Peers, and the Bis the privile» 


Parliament was pro to rhe zc th inſtant, but was —— che — 
He — of Ravighy's journey, is to let the King know, that ,diffolved on the 18th, and” x proclamation iſſued for fe g 


Galway, and 


Spain, Birch's * he would from hence. His inſtructigns are, if this reading ordered. This Parliament was likewiſe dif * the month 
Lite of Tillocſon. „ defign takes, by the means of Will. Ruſſell, and folved the ſame day, and on the 8th of April, enſu- 8988 
N _ * other” difcontented people, to give & great deal of , ing, anno 1681, lis Majefty publiſhed a declaration, nuch. the Earls 
7525 money, and croſs all your mealures at Count. We wich his reaſons for diſfofvintg the two laſt Parliaments. of Bedford, EC. 
(6) Barillon, fee here Lord Ruſſell remarkably pointed at by the Among which were their reſolves againſt any on ex, Sc. to the 
Ambefſador from Court of France, as a principal leading man among that ſhould lend him money, or buy any tally of anti- dumber of 15 or 
France, arrived thoſe” that oppoſed the Court in Parliament, at, cipation, thereby end ng to reduce him to a — pong 
tg Aug. before the time of penging theſe letters; which ſerves more helpleſs condition than the meaneſt of his ſub- King againk the 
en Chron, likewiſe to confirm what is advanced in the preceding . jets ; and their taking upon them to ſuſpend the laws Parliament's 
Hiſt. under that remark, that he was a member in this, that is, che and acts of partiament, by voting againſt the proſecu- meeting at Ox- 
year. = Parliament of King Charles gs pu not tion of 2 * mg i — 4 be fb Regia. 
- obſerve, that the projet here iati „of gaining read in all churches and chapels, the king- 
him over to the French intereſt, by bribery, SR dom (10). 8 6 n ay 
ignorance of the man and bis inflexible probity, and EI Being legally tried and convicted.) The reader 
+ coald only be formed upon the general preſumption of will obſerve, that in theſe words it is not intended to 
the never-failing force of that engine, when ſkilfylly vindicate the meaſures taken by the Court, in order to 
applied, to which however Lord was utterly obtain his Lordſhip's condemnation. Our meaning is 
im e. only this, which indeed is the whole juſt import of the 
DI This occafioned the diſſolution of thoſe Parla- words ; that his trial and conviction was accord ing to 
ments.) When the bill of excluſion firſt paſſed the houſe the uſual forms, and rules and maxims of law. That 
of Commons, Lord Ruſſell was pitched upon to carry is, the jury was legally impannelled —— 


it up, as he did on the 15th of November, 1680, to able in law ; che witneſſes ſuch, as are deemed egal; 
the honſe of Lords, at the head of the 


part and the facts ſworn to by them, amounted to treaſon 
of the Commons; and when the bill was rejected by in the law; and laftly, the verdict, whereby he was 
the Lords, he was ſo mach exaſperated, as to declare, t in guilty of the indictment, was legal. Not- 
That if ever there ſhould in this nation, any ing all this, tis not denied that the jury con- 


c , as that he not have liberty to live fiſted of ſuch perſons, picked out by the ſheriffs, as 
VOL. V. No. 295, 39 K were 


(1) See the Jour- 


(11) This pam apernment of England winaicated (11). 
phlet was printe 


in 1680, in two 
half ſheets in fol, 


2) Sam. John- 
n's Works, p. 
240. edit, 1710, 
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condemned and executed in July 1683 (5), But his opinion concerning the doctrine 'of 
Reſiſtance being eſpouſed at the Revolution, he was then deemed a martyr for that cauſe, 
an act paſſed to reverſe his attainder, and a committee appointed by the Houſe of 


Lords on the ſecond of November, 1689, to conſider who were the adviſers and 
promoters of the murther (ſo they call it) of his Lordſhip (f) FJ. While he lay under 


(iy He was tried at the Old- Bailey on the 13th of Fo 
coach th a ſcaſt. la, erected for the purpoſe in Lincoln's: Inn fields, 


were inclined to favour the Court, and for the —_— 
and that the principal witneſſes, with regard to 
moſt material facts, might be forſworn, as his Lord- 
ſhip ſolemnly declared they were. His Lordſhip's 
chaplain, indeed, Mr Samuel Johnſon, is very hot, 
according to his nature, in maintaining the illegality 
of this trial. His manner of delivering himſelf, on the 
occafion, is highly mettled, and not unentertaining. 
He was prompted to it by a pamphlet publiſhed after 
the Revolution, intituled, The Magifiracy and Go- 
* Wherein, 
4 « ſays he, the murdering of the greateſt Engliſhman 
we had, for endeavouring to ſave his country, is ſtill 
avowed, If theſe men, continues he, had the try- 
ing of cauſes once more, no doubt we ſhould have 
our late deliverance arraigned for an invaſion, and 
every brave Engliſhman, who joined with that un- 
expected helping-hand from the clouds, indicted, 
and condemned for a traytor. I ſhall only fay in 
general, that that Vindicatios wants another, as much 
as the magiſtracy and government which it pretends 
to vindicate; for taere is not one material word of 
it true. For inflance, a conſult to levy war, is not 
an overt act of compaſſing the death of the King, be- 
cauſe the actual levying of war, is often done with- 
out any ſuch tendency, as I could inſtance, over and 
over again, in former times. But I love to quote 
what is freſh in memory. My Lord Delamere (whom 
I mention out of honour to him) did very lately levy 
war; and when he had the late King in his power 
at Whitehall, was ſo far from compaſſing his death, 
that he only delivered him a meſſage to remove in 
ace. And ſeeing that illegal trial is ſtill juſtified, 
muſt needs add this. That if there had been law 
enough left, to have tried a felon in the county of 
London and Middleſex, that great man had never 
been brought upan his trial. But becauſe the parties 
concerned, deſire to anſwer it only in Parliament. 
I only defire that they may be put to make out, how 
known unlawful ſheriffs 4e fade, obtruded upon the 
city of London, againſt their own lawful choice, on 
purpoſe to be inſtruments of deſtroying the lives, li- 
berties, and eſtates, of the beſt ſubjects, could be at 
the ſame time lawful ſheriffs de jare: and on the 
other hand, it is eaſy to make it good, that the va- 
lidity of that trial and proceedings, depending upon 
the legality of the Sheriffs and Jury, that pretended 
court was of no authority, and was fuch another low 
court of juſtice, as the black-guard are able to make 
among themſelves every day. Perhaps they may 
plead ignorance of ſo notorious a matter, and that 
they could take no cognizance of it, becauſe it did 
not come judicially before them, but that cannot be 
* ſaid ; for the nullity of thoſe very ſheriffs was, be- 
* fore that, brought in that very place, in a ſpecial 
« plea, ant over ruled (12).“ Thus, in reverence to 
the memory of his truly worthy patron, does this cho- 
leric writer lay boiſterouſly about him; whoſe laſt argc - 
ment, however, ſufficiently confirms the formal judicial 
legality of theſe ſheriffs, which is all that is intended at 
preſent. How far the conſtitution was infringed, by too 
great a ſtretch of the prerogative in their appointment, 
is the ſubject of the next remark. However, we muſt 
not omit taking notice of another anſwer to the ſame 
piece, The Magiſtracy, &fc. by Sir John Hawles, Sollici- 
tor-General to King ber wa. raya. as it will ſerve 
to confirm what has been o in Sir Walter Ralegh's 
article, concerning the irregularity of his trial ; which is 
cited as a precedeat to juſtity this of Lord Ruſſe}. The 
Sollicitor General, in his reply, having obſerved, that 
the accufations of Sir Walter did not amount to à legal 
yu proceeds thus ; * Not to mention all that might 
excepted to, in the trial of the caſe cited. I would 
know by what law is the depoſition of a perſon, menn- 
ing my Lord Cobham, who might be brought face to 
face to the priſoner, read as evidence. Would know 
by what law it is forbidden, that the accuſer ſhould be 


ſentence 


ly, and being condemned was ſent to Newgate, whence he was brought in a 
and beheaded there on Saturday the 21ſt of that month. 


brought face to face, to the accuſed ? I would know 
by what law Brooke's depoſition of what Lord Cob- 
ham told him of Ralegh, was evidence againſt Ralegh ? 
I would know by what law the ftory Bow told, of 
what an unknown man ſaid to him at Liſbon of Don 
Ralegh, was evidence againſt Ralegh? I would know 
by what ſtatute the ſtatutes of the 25th of Edward III. 
and the 5th Edward VI. are repealed. This trial was 
ſo very irregular throughout, that I would willing! 
believe it was not fo, as it is related. But if it w 
ſo, I am ſure none can defend it ; and even for that 
reaſon, if any ſuch reſolution was in the caſe, as is 
cited, I am ſure it ought to carry no credit with it; 
and there is no reaſon to believe there was any ſuch 
reſolution, there being no occafion for it, the queſtion 
being only fact, which Sir Walter denied. The cir- 
cumſtances of his trial, in which the court always 
over-ruled the priſoner, were ſomewhat like the Lord 
Ruſſell's > he complained of the ill uſage of the King's- 
Counſel, as well as the Lord Ruſſell, and both had 
reaſon ſo to do. Hearſay was admitted to be given in 
evidence againſt both. All that either of them faid 
for themſelves, though very material, was lighted. 
The one was put in mind, at his trial, of the death of 
the Earl of Eſſex, as the other was of the death of 
the Viſcount Stafford : both, in their dying ſpeeches, 
vindicated themſelves from thoſe aſperfions. The prin- 
cipal witnefſes, in both caſes, had, before the trials, 
affirmed they knew nothing againſt them. They were 
both accuſed of having heard what other perſons had 
ſaid, in their company, and had not diſcovered it; 
they both gave the ſame anſwer, that they could fot 
help other mens talk. I think it is plain, at this day, 
that of Sir Walter's is thought a ſham plot ; what the 
Lord Ruſſell's is thought, let the author ſay.” 

[F] A committee to confider who were the adviſers 
of the murther of his Lordſhip.) We ſee here Mr John- 
fon was not without good authority, for the ufe of the 
word murther, on this occaſion. This committe were 
alſo to conſider who were the adviſers of iſſuing out 
writs of Que Warranto, againſt corporations, and who 
were their regulators “; implying, that all theſe were 
arbitrary proceedings, and unjuſtifiable. However, 
ſurely murder was ſomewhat too harſh a term for theſe 
executions, at leaft not well ſuited to the gravity of a 
ſupreme Senate. It is, indeed, generally urged, in 
defence of ſuch methods, that the circumftances of the 
times require and authorize them. Accordingly, we 
may obſerve, that ſtateſmen in recovering and reftoring 
the conſtitution of governments, when diſordered by 
any violences, to their true frame, generally follow 
that rule and maxim of huſbandry, which teaches to 
bend a warped tree as much the contrary way, in or- 
der to reduce it to a juſt rectitude. But how neceſſary 
ſoever it might be for the time, to ſtigmatize the 
execution of Lord Ruſſell, with the brand of murder ; 
yet ſuch /anguage, upon a cooler reflection, at this 
diſtance, is ſeen to be intemperate. Since it is well 
known to have been the moſt received opinion, and 
eſpouſed in general, both by very great and very good 
men, that there were no ſach infringments upon the 
conſtitution before Lord Ruſſell's death, as even could 
be ſufficient grounds for thoſe meaſures of reſiſtance 
which were avowed, and not denied to have been put 
in practice by him. This, I ſay, was then the re- 
ceived opinion among great and good men, however 
they might change it afterwards, as was the caſe par- 
ticularly of Dr Burnet, and Dr Tillotſon. After all, 
it is far from our intention, by any thing that has been 
ſaid, either in this, or the preceding remark, to dero- 
* in the leaſt from the juſt reputation of Lord 

aſſell, whoſe firmneſs in refuſing the only means to 

rehaſe his life, from an exaſperated Court, by the 
— retractation of an opinion, of which his conſci- 


ence was thoroughly perſuaded, is undeniably the 
firongeſt proof of that integrity and virtue, which 


his own 


gave him ſo much weight and isfluence in 
| | time. 


 Þ 


* Tournalr of the 
Houſe of Lords. 


(13) Virch's Life 
of Tillotſon, p- 
108—110. 
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tence of death. he made application ſeveral ways to obtain hiñ pardon, and even addreſſed 
a letter to the Duke of York to that purpoſe [G]. And, when every attempt of this kind 


was rejected, as he had before conſtantly charged his proſecution to the malice of his ene- 


mira, ſo he then wrote a letter to the King, 


involving his 


Majeſty in the ſame cenſure [H]. 


He alſo delivered a paper to the Sheriffs upon the ſcaffold, wherein he declared, he had 
and did believe, that Popery was breaking in upon the nation, and that thoſe who advanced it 


time, add which have endeared his memory to ours. 
Upon this account, every particular which ſerves to 
illaſtrate that firmneſs, is highly worth preſerving in 
the preſent memoir : we ſhall therefore inſert the fol- 
lowing extract from Dr Burnet's Journal. This divine 
then tells us, that being ſent for by his Lordſhip, on 
Monday July 16. 1683, he thought by the ground 
which he had gained, in 8 on the ſubject of 
Reſiſtance, it would be eaſy to perſuade his Lordſhip, 
that it was abſolutely unlawful ; though indeed his 
Lordſhip went no further at firſt, than he did at laſt. 
However, the Doctor thinking that ftep which his 
Lordſhip had made, gave further hopes, told the 
Dean [ Tillotſon] that he believed his Lordſhip was 
convinced of that point. Lord Ruſſell perſiſting in his 
former opinion, notwithſtanding the endeavours of the 
Dean and Doctor to alter it, added to the ſpeech he 
was compoſing, the following paſſage, not now extant, 
in the printed copy, For my part I cannot deny, but 1 
have been of opinion, that a free nation, like this, might 
defend their religion and liberties, when invaded and 
taken from them, though under pretence and calouy of 
law. But ſome eminent and worthy divvines, vob have 
bad the charity to be often with me, and whom I value 
and efleem to a very great degree, have offered me 
eweighty reaſons to perſuade me, that faith and patience 
are the proper ways for the preſervation of religion z 
and the method of the goſpel is to ſuffer perſecution, ra- 
ther than to uſe reſiftance. But if I have finned in 
this, I hope God will not lay it to my charge, fince he 
hnow: it was only a fin of ignorance. This being read 
to the Dean, on Friday morning July the 2oth, he 
was ſorry to find it ſo defeCtive ; but not having then 
leiſure to ſpeak to Lord Ruſſell of it, he returned in 
the afternoon, and preſſed his Lordſhip to deliver him- 
ſelf more fully in that matter, and gave him a r 
concerning it; and as he came out, meeting Dr Bur- 
net, deſired him to urge the point home to his Lord- 
thip, and either to carry him farther, or ſtrike out the 
whole paragraph above-cited, ſince the conclufion of 
it was ſo cold; and wiſhed that the firſt part of it 
might be quite left out. The Doctor, accordingly, 
diſcourſing Lord Ruſſell again upon the affair, his 
Lordſhip anſwered, that he could not ſay a lye, and he 
was ſure the Doctor would not deſire it, and he was 
ſure if he went further, he muſt needs lye. He ſaid, 
that he had not leiſure now to ſtudy politics : that the 
notion which he had of the laws, and of the Engliſh 
government, was different from that of the two Di- 
vines z yet he ſaid, ſo far did he ſubmit to them, and 
to the reaſons which they had offered him, that he was 
willing to go ſo far as he had done, but he could not 
go farther without being diſingenuous. And when at 
laſt the Doctor propoſed the ſuppreſſing of the whole 

ragraph, he was very well ſatisfied ; and ſaid, that 
2 chief reaſon for putting it in, was to prevent any 
inconveniency that might ariſe to them. So it was 
truck out. But he ſaid often, that whatever his opi- 
nion might be, in caſes of extremity, he was again 
theſe ways ; and ever thought a parliamentary cure 
was the proper remedy for all the diſtempers of the 
nation ; and faid, that he and a few more, (I think 
he ſaid half a dozen, or half a ſcore,] had taken 
much pains to moderate people's heats, for three years 
together, and had ever perſuaded their friends to be 
quiet, and wait for a parliament (13). 

[G] He wrote à letter to the Duke of York.) It was 
delivered by his Lady to the Ducheſs York, 
being drawn up in theſe terms. 


* May it pleaſe your Highneſs, 
The oppoſition I have appeared in to your High- 
* neſs's intereſt, has been ſuch, as I have ſcarce the 
* confidence to be a petitioner to you, though in or- 
der to the ſaving of my life. Sir, God knows what 
I did, did not proceed from any ill-will, or 
* animoſity to your Royal Highneſs ; but merely be- 


would 


* cauſe I was of opinion, that it was the beſt way for 
* preſerving the religion eſtabliſhed by law : in which, 
* if I was miſtaken, yet I acted fincerely, without 

if Iman any 
* Mend in it. And as for any baſe defign againſt your 
* perſon, I hope your Royal Highneſs will be fo juſt 
* to me, as not to think me capable of ſo vile a 
thought. But I am now reſolved, and do faithfully 
* engage myſelf, that if it ſhall pleaſe the King to par- 
don me, and if your Royal Highneſs will — 
in it, I will in no ſort meddle any more, in the ſeaſt 
* oppoſition to your Royal Highneſs ; but will be rea- 
* dily determined to live in any part of the world, 
* which his Majefty ſhall preſcribe, and will never fail 
in my daily prayers, both for his Majeſty's preſer- 
* vation and honour, and your Royal Highneſs's hap- 
* pineſs ; and will wholly withdraw myſelf from the 
* affairs of England, unleſs called by his Majeſty's or- 
ders to ſerve him, which I ſhall never be wanting to 
do to the uttermoſt of my power. And if your Royal 
* Highneſs will be ſo gracious to me, as to move on 
* my account, as it will be an engagement upon me, 
beyond what I can in reaſon expect, fo it will make 
the deepeſt impreſſions on me poſſible ; for no fear of 
* death can work ſo much with me, as fo great an ob- 
* ligation will for ever do upon, 


May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 
* your Royal Highneſs's moſt humble, 
© and moſt obedient ſervant, 
W. RUSSELL (14). 
Newgate, 16. July, 1683. 
[AH] He wrote @ letter to the King, involving bis 


Majeſty in the ſame cenjure.} This appears from the ac- 


count given of the letter in Burnet's Journal, where 
that writer relates, that being with his Lordſhip, on 
Wedneſday July 18. upon fome diſcourſe after dinner, 
about his writing to the King, he chearfully reſolved 
on it. For though he always faid, he never did any 
thing that he thought contrary to his intereſt, yet many 
railleries and other indecent things, had paſſed, for 
which he prayed God to forgive him, and he reſolved 
to aſk the King's pardon. And he ſaid, he thought 
he muſt like wiſe let the King know, that he alſo for- 


concerned in his death, from the higheſt to the loweſt]. 
Accordingly, on Thurſday he wrote the letter, to be 
delivered after his death (15), which is as follows. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
Since this is not to be delivered till after my 

* death, I hope your Majeſty will forgive the pre- 
* ſumption of an attainted man's writing to you. My 
chief buſineſs is humbly to aſk your pardon, for any 
thing that I have either ſaid, or done, that might 


look like want of reſpe&t to your Majeſty, or duty 


* to your t. In which, though I do to 
the laſt moment, acquit myſelf of all deſigus againſt 
* your perſon, or of altering of the government, and 
« proteſt | know of no defign, now on foot, againſt ei- 
ther z yet I do not deny but I have heard many 
things, and ſaid fome things contrary to my duty; 
for which, as I have aſked God's pardon, fo I hum- 
© bly beg your Majeſty's. And I take the liberty to add, 
* thatthough I have met with hard meaſure, yet / 
forgive all concarned in it, from the higbeft to the 
* loweſt ; and I pray God to bleſs both your perſon 
and nt, and that the public peace, and the 
true Proteſtant religion may be preſerved under you. 
And I crave leave to end my days with this fincere 
« proteſtation, that my heart was ever devoted to that 


« which 1 t was your true intereſt; in which, 
4 if I way mi I hope your diſpleaſure againſt 
mls | | 7 


(14) This letter 
was written at 
the -arneft tolli- 
Citatiun o his la- 
dy; and as he 
was foidine ic 
up. having 
ſhewn it to Dr 
Barnet, he ſaid to 
him, This will be 
printed, and will 
be ſelling about 
the ftreets, as 
my ſubmiſſion, 
when I am led 
out to be hanged, 


Buract's Journal 


gave him; and he himſelf hit on that expreſſion [ef all 


(15) It was de- 
vered by his un- 


dude, John Ruflell, 


then Colonel of 
the firſt regiment 
of tvot-guares, 
He had been a 
Colonel for King 
Char es I. in the 
Civil Wars. 
Coliins's Peerage 
of England, as 
de fare. 
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+ Theſe words, 
though on fo 
rticula ly ſo- 
mn an occaſion, 
are evide'.cly uſed 
in no other ſenſe, 
— than what is al- 
ways under flood 
by them at the 
bottom of an or- 


Anary letter. 


26) Journal of 
— 1 of 
Lords, under the 


year 1689. 


(17) See Tillot» 
ſon's article. 


® Theſe words 
included in the 
brackets are 
croſſed out. 


018) Tt was 
wrote at 


part in Tillot- 
fon's Life by 
Birch, 
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would fick at wothing 10 carry their defigns LTJ. Though tender in bis nature, he, met 


* me will end with my life, and that no part of it ſhall 
* fall on my wife and children z which is the laſt pe- 
* tition will ever be offered you from, 


* May it pleaſe your Majefty, 
c your Majeſty's moſt faithful, 
* moſt dutifal, 
and moſt obedient fubje& +, 


W. RUSSELL 
Newgate, July 19. 1683. 


[1] That thoſe who advanced Pojery, would flick at 
nothing to carry on their defigns.] As theſe words evi- 
dently point at the King and his brother, ſo the ſpeech 
being printed made a great noiſe at Court, and Dean Til- 
lotſon and Dr Burnet being the two Divines who, at his 
own requeſt, had attended him during the whole interval, 
from his condemnation to his execution ; they were 
both examined before the Cabinet-Council the next 
day, where were preſent, the King, the Duke of 
York, the Lord-Keeper North, the Duke of Or- 
mond, the Lord Hallifax, the Lord Rocheſter, and 
Sir Leoline Jenkins. The King aſked the Dean whe- 
ther he had any hand in the paper, which was pub- 
liſhed in Lord Ruſſell's name ? to which he anſwering 
that he had not, his Majeſty was ſatisfied (16). Ap- 
parently, on account of the Dean's letter, given to 
his Lordſhip the day before his execution, in defence 
of the doctrine of Paſſive Obedience, a copy of which 
had come into the King's hands (37). In reality, the 
ſuſpicion fell chiefly upon Dr Burnet, as he had fore- 
ſeen, and thereupon had drawn up anaccountin writing, 
of all that paſſed between him and his Lordſhip, con- 
cerning it. He delivered this Vindication of himſelf 
to the Council, and afterwards eafily obtained of Lady 
Ruſſell to write a letter to his Majeſty, aſſuring him, 
that her huſband was the real author of that paper de- 
livered to the Sheriff. As this letter is an illuſtrious 
proof of the extraordinary talents of that Lady, who 
was ſo much beloved by Lord Ruſſell, the reader has 
a right to expect it here, as follows. 


* May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

* I find my huſband's enemies are not appeaſed with 
* his blood, but till continue to miſrepreſent him 
to your Majeſty. *'Tis a great addition to my ſor- 
* rows, to hear your Majeſty is prevailed upon to be- 
* lieve, that the paper he delivered to the Sheriff at 
* his death, was not his own. I can truly ſay, and 
am ready in the ſolemneſt manner to atieft, that [du- 
ring his impriſonment ] I often heard him diſ- 
* courſe the chiefeſt matters contained in that paper, 
in the ſame expreſſions he therein uſes, as ſome of thoſe 
* few relations that were admitted to him, can like- 
* wiſe averr. And ſure tis an argument of no great 
* force, that ther is a phraſe or two in it another uſes, 
* when nothing is more common than to take up ſuch 
* words as we like, or are accuſtomed to in our conver- 
* ſation. I beg leave, further to avow to your Ma- 
* jefty, that al that is ſet downe, in the paper read to 
* your Majeſty on Sunday night, to be ſpoken in my 
« preſence, is exactly true (18); as I doubt not but 
* the reſt of the paper is, which was written at my re- 
* queſt ; and the author of it in al his converſation 
* with my huſband, that I was privy to, ſhewed him- 
* ſelfe a loyal ſubje& to your Majeſty, a faithful frind 
* to him, and a moſt tender and conſcientious Miniſter 
to his ſoule. I do therefore humbly beg your Ma- 
« zeſty would be ſo charitable to beleve, that he who 
in al his life was obſerved to act with the greateſt 
« clearneſle and fincerity, would not at the point of 
death doe ſo difingenious and falſe a thing, as to de- 
liver for his own what was not properly and expreſsly 
* ſo. And if after the loſſe in ſuch a manner of the 
* beft huſband in the world, I were capable of any 
* conſolation, your Majeſty only could afford it, by 
having better thoughts of him ; which, when I was 
* ſo importunat to ſpeak with your Majeſty, I thought 
99 ſom reaſon to beleve I ſhould have inclined 
* you to, not upon the credit of my word, but through 
the evidence of what I had to ſay. I hope I have 


« writ nothing in this that wil diſpleaſe your Majeliy, 


Pu * * V r 
SS +» 1 = 


death 


* if I have, I humbly beg you to confider it as comi 

* from a woman amazed with grief, and that you w 

0 on the daughter of a perſon, who ſerved your 

* Majeſty's father in his greateſt extremityes [and your 

* Majeſty in your greateſt poſts ] and one that is not Theſe words 

* conſcious of having ever done any thing to offend * Hkewife 

you [before J. I ſhal ever pray for your Majeſty's ted out. 

* long life and happy reign, © This word was 
alſo eroſſed om, 

* Who am, 


« with al humility, 


may it pleaſe your Majeſty, &c.” 


It appears from Dr Burnet's account, that his Lord- 
ſhip took extraordinary pains in penning this paper, 
delivered to the Sheriffs ; and employed upon it the 
teſt part of the time, during his impriſonment, 
th before and after his condemnation ; which as be 
had always looked for, not doubting, but the Sheriff 
would take care to return ſuch a Jury as was reſolved 
to condemn him, if the King's Counſel ſhould bid 
them, ſo he had been forming in his mind what was 
fit for him to do in this matter (19). Mr Johnſon has (9) Account of 
obſerved, that he was at this time practiſed upon, to —— 
bequeath a legacy of ſlavery to the nation, by acknow- — rn 
ledging the doctrine of Paſſive Obedience; and tis &c. printed in 
evident, that in this paper, his intention was, to leave General Didtio- 
the nation a legacy of Liberty, by finally avowing the * aye 
contrary doctrine of Reſiſtance. Accordingly, care was — 4 : 
taken to provide the public with ſeveral anſwers to it, 
which were printed with the following titles. (1) Ani- 
mad ver font upon a paper, intituled, The Speech of the 
late Lord Rall; conſiſting of two half ſheets in folio. 
Wherein the author obſerves, that one motive for his 
Lordſhip's drawing up this ſpeech, being to clear his con- 
duct at his trial; where, in purſuance to the direction of 
his counſel, he had not declared the whole cauſe of his 
being preſent at the meeting, when the treaſonable 
deſign of ſeizing the guards was talked of, and charged 
upon him: therefore in this ſpeech be profeſſes he 
would declare the whole matter of fact, fo far as re- 
lated to his ſhare in it, plainly, without any reſerve 
whatſoever. In that view he confeſſes, that the taſting 
of wine, though one reaſon, was not the ſole reaſon 
of his going to Shepherd's houſe, which was to hear 
what propoſals ſhould be there made, towards carrying 
on a deſign of obliging his Majeſty by diſtreſs to conſęnt 
to a bill of Excluſion ; and that one of theſe means was 
the ſeizing of the guards: But this being only men- 
tioned as feaſible, without coming to à reſolution to 
put it- in practice, and beſides being not conſented to 
by him, the whole of the charge, as to his particu- 
lar, could amount to no more than miſpriſion of trea- 
ſon ; and he hopes nobody will imagine him capable of 
ſo mean a thought, as to go about to ſave himſelf by 
accuſing others. To this plea, the author of the Ani- 
madverſions obſerves, that his being deſignedly preſent 
at theſe meetings, implies his conſent in the eye of the 
law, which he cannot be ſuppoſed to be ignorant (20) His Lord- 
of. And as to his honour in not betraying others to ſhip takes no- 
ſave himſelf, it is anſwered, that though the diſcover- ee ou 
ing it might have been faid to be done in order to ſave — wa which 
himſelf, by turning informer, (as Lord Howard did) he calls a fetch, 
yet for his oath's ſake he ought not to have concealed notwithſtanding 
it, as being againſt his duty both to God and man. 7 f 
In the oath taken by every Member of the houſe of in La te 
Commons, purſuant to an a& of the third of James I. whoever comes 
he ſwears, * to do his beſt endeavour to diſcloſe and into an afſembly 
make known to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, ice where re- 
* all treaſons and traiterous conſpiracies, which he —_ 2 
* ſhall know, or hear of, to be againſt him, or any of bigh- treaſon; 
* them.” tis miſprifian he 
(2) Animadverfions upon a printed paper, intituled, fr time. 
The Speech of the Lord Ruſſell ; being an antidote 
againſt the poiſon of that paper, compoſe4 of ſome Re- 
marks upon the paper printed by the direction of the 
Ruſſell, and mentioned to have been delivered hy 
the Lord Ruſſell to the Sheriffs, at the place of his ex- 
ecution. This author cenſures the Speech, as not pen- 
ned. with that ingenuity, fincerity, and plainneſs, which 
is ſuitable to a dying gentleman ; it contains ſeven 
pages in folio. 


(3) Animadver fions 


(21) See more 
this io Atchbi- 
ſhop Tiilocſos's 
arucle, 
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death with a good deged of frfinefs x J. fra great decency ; being poſſeſſed, if we may 


ubo0n.Fandticiſm iS Chara 


bote 2 (2 An cen g 


7, 


aſlprance of his ſalvatiqn, as has been thought to border 
ec man of probity, maſt have been unexceptionable, 


fince t is atteſted by thoſe who were lar from approving his political principles. Sir Wil- 


lam Temple, for inſtance, ſpeaking 
F 15 ſucceſhon, obſerves, that 


Tf} ” 


m_ 5 \ Animadverſions on the late Speech and Confalſi on, 


of the late William, Lord Ruſſell, 3; pages in 4to. 
(4) Confiderations, upon a printed ſheet, intituled, 
"The Speech of the late Lord Ruſſell to the Sheriffs 3 


together with the paper delivered by him to them, at 


the place of execution, Fuly 21. 1683. 4 pages, 4to. 
To this is annexed, Dr Tillotſon's Letter to his Lord» 
ſhip, and his Prayer for him upon the ſcaffold. The 
writer of this, was the famous Mr, afterwards Sir 
Roger, L'Ffirange, who was particularly employed by 
the Court (21). I | 
LX He met death with a good degree of firmneſs } 
Several particulars of this kind, are related by Biſhop 
Burnet, do whom we refer the rea 
one inftance of this firmneſs, which deſerves a place 
Kere, 38 ft riſes to a degree of magnanimity. I mean 
his coaftant refuſal to make his eſcape, as he might 
Rabe done, both before his commitment to the Tower, 
and after his condemnation, while he lay in Newgate, 
Having intelligence of a meſſenger's being ſent, betore 
he was apprehended, time enough to withdraw, and a 
propofal, after ſentence, made by his couſin Cavendiſh, 


to change cloaths with him, that ſo he might go off in 
123 diſpute. Bat he bravely rejected both: alledg- 


(22) Barner e 
Hiſtory of tus 
own Time, Vol. 


1. ol. 


See Dr Po- 
cocke's article. 


By ing, in the firſt caſe, that it would give the Court too 


reat advantage againſt him, as confeſſing guilt (22). 
Re very fame reaſon that was given for a like refuſal, 
to make his eſcape by Archbiſhop Laud, while he lay 
in the Tower a priſoner of the long Parliament “, in 
order to be brought to his trial, on a charge of high- 
nada” Seeded upon quite contrary principles and 
practices. And this too, while he was as much con- 


vinced, and with as much reaſon. as Lord Ruſſell, of 


the malice of his proſecutors ; which had taught bim 
alſo, as aſſuredly as it had his Lordſhip, to look for 
what followed. | | 
FL] Sach a full aſſurance of ſalvation, as has been 
thought by ſome to border upon Fazaticiſm.) This cen- 
ſure ſeems to be grounded, in a great lure, upon 
Dr Burnet's acconat of his Lordihip's behaviour in 
Newgate. In which that divine, who was his con- 
feffsr at this time, relates, that on Monday the 10th 
of July, his Lordſhip, among other things, told him, 
that for death he thanked God, as a man, he never 
was afraid of it, and did not conſider. it with ſo much 
apprehenhion as the drawing of a tooth. But that he 
found. the-courage, of a man that could; venture in the 
heat of blood, "was very different from the courage of a 
dying Chriſtian, and dying in cold blogd: that muſt 
come from an inward. peace of conſcience, and aſſu- 
rance of the mercy o God and that he had to ſuch 
a degree, that though from the firſt day of his unpri- 


ſoament, he reckoned he was 8 ages man, it had ne- 
ver given hic any uneaſineſs. He added, that Gad 
knows the trouble I ſaw him in ſome weeks ago, when 


his ſon was iſt, had gone nearer ta his heart, and taken 
more of his reſt from him, than his preſent. condition 
had done: and he remembered of a calic he had lately, 
which had filled him with ſo much pain, and ſo op- 
preſſed his ſpirits, that he ſaw how little a man could 
do, if he came to die in ſuch a manner: whereas he 
Bad now all his thoughts perfettly about him, and had 
no other apprebenſions, of death, but being a, little 
gazed at by his friends and enemies, and a moment's 
pain He fajd, that though be had been guilty of 
maty defects and failings, (among which, he reckoned 
his ſeldom receiving the Sacrament) yet he thanked 
God he had a clear conſcience, not only in relation to 
the public, (in which he had gone ſo ſincerely, that 
he was ſure he had nothing to anſwer for but the fins 
of ignorance, and ſome indecent. diſcourſes, io which 
he had been generally more guilty by hearing them, 
and being plealed with them, than by much ſpeaking) 
but in 5 4,5 to all his other concerns. He had ſpent 
much, but it was in no ill way, He could never limit 
his bounty, to his condition ; and all the thoughts be 


was to do more good with it; for he had 
VOL. V. No. CCXCVI. 


had of a great eſtate, that was to deſcend = 6 pot | 
not 


But there 1s. 


of the meaſures taken to excludes the Duke of York 


| His [Lord Ruſſell's] ſetting himſelf at the head of 
„ chaſc affaits, had a great. influence in the Houſe [of Commons], as being a 


perſon in 
Is general 
to live much above the pitch he was then at. He 
thanked God, that now for theſe many years, he had 
made great conſcience of all he did; ſo that the fins 
of omiſhon was the chief thing he had to anſwer for. 
God knew the fincerity of his heart, that he could not 
go into a thing he thought ill, nor could he tell a lie. 
On Friday morning, the Doctor having preached two 
ſermons to him, in which he had taken notice of the 
joys and longings of ſome very pious men to die, and 
be with God. His Lordſhip told him at night, that 
what he ſpake came into his heart, and he believed it 
was ſent to him from God. In the interval, he told 
me, continues the Doctor, he could not pretend to 
ſuch high joys and longings, but an entire reſignation 
of himſelf to the will of God, and a perfe& ity 
of his mind. He ſaid, he once had ſome trouble; 
becauſe he found not thoſe longings Mr Hampden the 
e had, of whom he ſpake often with great 

indneſs and eſteem. He had, a ſew days before his 
commitment, given him, from Mr Baxter, his late 
book of Dying Thoughts; and he found many things 
in that, ſo pat to his own condition, that he bleſſed 
God for the comforts. of that book. At night again 
he talked of his change, bow. great a change death 
made, and how wonderful thoſe new ſcenes would 
ſtrike on a ſoul. He had heard how ſome, that had 
been born blind, were ſtruck, when by the couching 
of their cataracts they ſaw. But what, ſaid he, if 
the firſt thing one ſaw, were the ſun riſing? On Sa- 
turday morning, the day of his execution, he was in 
the ſame temper he had always been in, and thanked 
God he felt no ſort of fear nor hurry in his thaughss, 
We prayed together, ſays the Doctor, with ſome in- 
tervals, five or tix times; and between hands, he of- 
ten went into his chamber and prayed by himſelf. 
Once he came out with more than ordinary joy, and 
ſaid, he had been much inſpired in his laſt prayer, and 
wiſhed he could have writ it dow and ſent it to his 
wife. The Dean [Tillotſon] came and prayed, and 
ſpake alſo with him, we both looked at one another, 
amazed at the temper he was in, As we were going, 
[in the coach to Lincoln's- ina fields, where the ſcaffold 
was erected] I obſerved, he was ſinging often within 
himſelf, but could not hear the words. I aſked what 
he ſang? he ſaid, it was the beginning of the 119th 
= but he ſhould fing better very ſoon. And ob- 

rving the crowd, he ſaid, he ſhould, ſoon ſee a greater 
and better company. As we came to turn into little 


Queen-ftreet, he ſaid, I have often turned to the other 


hand with great comfort, but now I turn to this with 
greater. Thus far his coafe ſſor, Dr Barnet, and the 
whole is ſufficiently confirmed by his Lordſhip's ſpeech 
upon the ſcaffold. In which he declared, that in this 
extremity he had been ſo wonderfully ſupported, that 
neither his impriſonment, nor the fear of death, had 
been able to diſcompoſe him in any degree. I have, 
ſays he, even the aſſurance of the love and mercy 

of God, in and through my bleſſed Redeemer, in 
whom only I truſt: and I don't queſtion, but that I 
am going to partake of that fulneſs of joy, which 
is in his preſence, the hopes whereof doth fo won- 
derfully delight me, that I reckon this the happieſt 
* time of my life, though others may look apow it as 
* the addeft, —— | a 

Such iaſpirations, joyful aſſurances, and foreraſtes of 
happineſs, in a future late, as his Lordſhip here pre- 
tends to feel, may indeed be well ed, and con- 


3539 


ſonant to the cooleſt reaſon, at the cloſe of a life ſpent 


in a courſe of moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed: piety and 
virtue. But how to reconcile it to that temper of 
mind in which Lord Ruſſell died, ſtudying for a parti- 
cular phraſe whereby he might upbraid the King, in 
the, keeneft manner, with malice, for proſecuting him, 
and conſtantly calling his death murder, notwithſtanding 
by bis own confeſſion he had committed a crime, which 
by the known rules of law amounted to treaſon ; muſt 
be. left to the judgment of the reader. 
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[N] Parting 
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1) Temple's 


112. 


( 


emoirs, p- 


m) See his gc- 


count of the Rye- 
Houſe plot, p. 
21. edit. 1635, 


( 


„) In his ſecond 


letter to the Earl 
of Dorſet, dated 
March 26, 1639, 


(e Hift. of his 
own Time, Vol. 


T. fol. 


Extract of a 


letter from her 
Ladyſhip to Dr 
Fitz- Williams, 
dated July 21, 


1685, in Birch's 
Life of T:llot ſon, 


P · 114. ſecond 
edit. 1751 


(9) See his arti- 


tle, and alſo that 


of Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, 


(23) His Lord» 
hip being ſur- 
vived by his ſa- 
ther, was never 
oſſeſſed of the 


ford title or 


eſtate. 


24) Burnet's 
iſt, of his own 
Time, Vol. I. 


fs]. edit, 


* 
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giance (m), yet acknowledges him to be a perſon of 
of falſehood (#). Hence we may more ſafely credit 


© general repute, of an honeſt worthy gentleman, without tricks or private ambition ().“ 
Dr Sprat alſo, though he charges him with being carried away beyond his duty and alle- 
| Ree Panty» and conſtant abhorrence 


ſhop Burnet, who repreſents him as 


a man of great candour, and of a general reputation, univerſally beloved and intruſted ; 
and that he never knew any man of ſo entire a credit in the nation ; that indeed he was 
ſlow [of apprehenſion], and of little diſcourſe, but of a true judgment after fuffictent con- 


ſideration (6). To this we ſhall add, that he was a moſt tenderly affectionate huſband 


and perfectly happy 


I 


in the mutual love of his excellent lady, the parting, from whom he 


declared was the bittereſt ingredient in his cup of death [M]; after which ſhe was a moſt 


faithful guardian of his fame. 


We have one inſtance that deſerves particularly ro be 


recorded. A few days after the defeat and death of the Duke of Monmouth, with whom 
Lord Ruſſell had an intimate connection, and ſpoke honourably of him, as deteſting, 
equally with himſelf, all- baſe deſigns againſt the life of King Charles the Second, this 
lady made uſe of that opportunity to declare, that ſhe took his Grace's late attempt to be M Grane 
a new project, not depending on, or being linked in the leaſt to, any former defign, if 
there was then any real one, which ſhe was fatisfied was no more than, her own Lord *»t\n4. 

confeſſed, talk; and it is poſſible that talk going ſo far, as to conſider, if a remedy to % R ;,, 


ſuppoſed evils might be ſought, how it could be formed. 


He had, continues ſhe with 


a warmth of expreſſion well becoming her relation to him, * ſo juſt a ſoul, ſo firm, fo 
good, he could not warp from ſuch principles that were ſo, unleſs miſguided by his 
© underſtanding, and that his own not another's: for, I dare ſay, as he could diſcern, he 
never went into any thing conſiderable upon the mere ſubmiſſion to any one's particular 


© judgment (p). 


Her Ladyſhip alſo, in the ſame affeftionate regard to her Lord's me- 


mory, after the Revolution, made uſe of her intereſt in favour of his chaplain Mr Samuel 
Johnſon, and was very inſtrumental in procuring him the penſion, and other bounties, 


which he received from that government (g). 


As ſhe had promiſed her Lord to take care 


of her own life for the ſake of his children (7), ſhe was religiouſly mindful to perform that 
promiſe, and continued his widow to the end of her life, which did not happen 'till Mi- 
chaelmas- day, 1723, at the age of fourſcore and ſeven [VI, having lived to ſce her fon (s) {at Duke, 


[M] Parting with his Lady was the bittereft ingre- 
dient in his cup of death.) The inſtances of this con- 
jugal tenderneſs and affection are very interefſing, as 
we have them from Biſhop Burnet; who tells us, in 
a journal which he kept of his Lordſhip's behaviour 
in Newgate, that © on Tueſday before his execution, 
after dinner, when his Lady was gone, he expreſſed 
great joy in the magnanimity of ſpirit he ſaw in her; 
and ſaid, the parting with her was the greateſt thing 
he had to do; for he was afraid ſhe would be hardly 
able to bear it. The concern about preſerving him, 
filled her mind ſo now, that it in ſome meaſure ſup- 
ported her ; but when that would be over, he feared 
the quickneſs of her ſpirits would work all within her. 
On Thurſday, while my Lady was gone to try to gain 
a reſpite 'till Monday ; he faid, he wiſhed ſhe would 
give over beating every buſh, and running ſo about for 

is 2228 But when he conſidered that it 
would be ſome mitigation of her ſorrow, that ſhe left 
nothing undone, that could- have given any probable 
hopes, he acquieſced. And indeed, fays the doQor, I 
never ſaw his heart ſo near failing him, as when he 
ſpake of her: Sometimes I ſaw a tear in his eye, and 
he would turn about, and preſently change the diſ- 
courſe. On Friday, at ten o'clock [at night] my Lady 
left him, he kiſſed her four or five times, and ſhe kept 
her ſorrow ſo within herſelf, that ſhe gave him no 
diſturbance by their parting. After ſhe was gone, he 
faid, now the bitterneſs of death is paſſed; and ran out 
into a long diſcourſe concerning her ; how great a 
bleſſing ſhe had been to him; and ſaid, what a miſery 
it would have been to him, if ſhe had not had that 
magnanimity of ſpirit, joined to her tenderneſs, as 
never to have defired him to do a baſe thing for the 
ſaving of his life. Whereas, otherwiſe, what a week 
ſhould have paſſed, if ſhe had been crying on me to 
turn informer, and be a Lord Howard. —He faid, 
there was a fignal providence of God in giving him 
ſuch a wife, where there was birth, fortune, t un- 
derſtanding, great religion, and great kindneſs to him; 
but her courage in his extremity was beyond all: he 
was glad that ſhe and his children were to loſe nothing 
by his death (23), and that ſhe had promiſed him to 
take care of herſelf for their ſakes [24).” 

[N] She died at the age of tighty-ſeven.) Dr Birch 
has enriched the public with — of her letters, 
taken from a large collection of them, all written with 
an uncommon force of ftile and ſentiment; and the 
courſe of this memoir hath led us to give two ſpeci- 
mens of the juſtice of the Doctor's encomium. But as 


ſucceed 


thoſe were written in defence of her beloved Lord, 
and perhaps ſhe may be thought to be raiſed above her 
ordinary pitch, by that moſt intereſſing ſubject, we ſhall 
produce another, which was dictated by nothing more 
than a fincere friendſhip and reſpe&t, and which ſets 
her talent this way beyond the reach of all objections. 
Dr Tillotſon having informed her, in a letter dated 
September 19. 1689, that upon his kifling the King's 
[William's] hand, for the Deanery of St Paul's, his 
Majefty acquainted him with his deſign to give him the 
ſee of Canterbury, ſaying, it «vas neceſſary for his [the 
King's] ſervice, and he muſt charge it upon his conſci- 
ence, proceeds in theſe terms. * This hath brought 
© me into a real difficulty. For on the one hand, it is 
© hard to decline his Majeſty's commands, and much 
* harder yet, to ſtand out againſt ſo much goodneſs, 
* as his Majefty is pleaſed to uſe towards me. On the 
© other hand, I can neither bring my inclination nor 
* my judgment to it. This I owe to the Biſhop of 
© Saliſbury, one of the worſt and beſt of friends I 
know : beſt, for his fingular good opinion of me : 
and the worſt, for directing the King to this method, 
which I know he did ; as if his Lordſhip and I had 
concerted the matter, how to finiſh this foolifh piece 
of diſſimulation, in running away from a Biſhopric, 
to catch an Archbiſhopric. This fine device, hath 
thrown me fo far into the briars, that without his 
Majeſty's great goodneſs, I ſhall never get off with- 
out a ſcratched face. And now I will tell your 
Ladyſhip the bottom of my heart. I have, of a 
long time, I thank God for it, devoted myſelf to 
the public ſervice, without any regard for myſelf. 
And to that end, have done the beſt I could, in the 
beſt manner I was able. Of late, God hath been 
pleaſed by very ſevere ways, but in great goodneſs 
to me, to wean me perfectly from the love of this 
world (25); ſo that worldly greatneſs is now not 
only undeſirable, but diſtaſteful to me. And I do 
verily believe, that I ſhall be able to do as much or 
more in my preſent ſtation, than in a higher, 
and ſhall not have one jot leſs intereſt or influence, 
upon any others, to any good purpole ; for the peo- 
* ple naturally love a man, that will take great pains 
and little preferment. But, on the other hand, if I 
* could force my inclination to take this great place, 
] foreſee, that I ſhould fink under it, and grow me- 
* lancholy and 3 for nothing, and after a little 
* while die as | dies. But this, Madam, is a great 
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© deal too much upon one of the worſt and niceſt 
* ſabjeQs ip the world, a man's ſelf.” To this. boy 
| u 


(r) Theſe were; 
a ſon and two 
daughters ; of 
whom Rachel, 
the eldeF, mar- 
ried Will. Caven- 
diſhe, Duke of 
Devonſhire, and 
Catharine to 


Jobn Mannery, 


by, and after- 
ward Duke of 


Wriotbeſſey ſoc- 
© eded his grande 
father in 700, 
became Knight 
ot the Garrer in 
1702, and died 
of the ima!l-pax 
in 1711 ; was 
ſucceeded by his 
eldeſt ſurviving 
ſon Wriotheſley, 
who married in 
172, and aying 
without ue in 
17;2, was ſuc- 
cee d dy h's 
brother the pre- 


(25) He means 
the death of his 
laſt ſurviving 
child Mrs Chad- 
wick in 1627, 
and his being ſei- 
zed with a - of 
an apoplexy loo 
4 His Lite, 


p. 135» 


RUSSEL L. 


- 
* 


354k. 


$f 492% 


® A fhrewsd bint 
of the Dean's en- 
deavours to per- 
ſwade Lord Ruſ- 
{ell to ſubmit to 
the doctrine of 
Paſſive Obe- 
dicnccs, 


ſucceed to the Bedford. title and eſtate, and likewiſe one of her grandſons, whoſe younger 


brother js the preſey.r Duke 0h... 
Ruffell, having brſt aſk:d the Dean's opinion, in another 


affair, returned the 7 following anſwer. * Now ee 


words to your ben concern, that bears ſo heavy upon 
*. your mind, and | have done. I know not if I 
©. ſhould ufe the phraſe, integrity is my idol ; but I am 
* ſure I admire and love it hugely, whenever I meet 
* it, I do pity you, Mr Dean, and think you have a 
* hard game upon your hands; which if it ſhould 
© happen, you cannot play off your own way, you 
can do better than a man leſs mortified to the world 
could; becauſe if you ſerve the intereſt of religion, 
and the King's, you are doing what you have dedi- 
cated yourſelf to, and therefore can be more re- 
gardle(s of ignorant and wicked cenſures, for, upon 
my word, I believe you will incur no other. Your 
character is above it, if what you fear ſhould come 
upon you. But as I conceive there are fix months 
yet to deliberate upon this matter, you know the 
old ſaying, many things fall out between the cup 
and the lip. And pray don't fill your head with the 
fears of a trouble, though never ſo great, that is 
at a diſtance, and may never be. For if you think 
too much on a matter you dread, it will certainly 
diſturb your quiet, and that will infallibly injure 
your health: and you cannot but ſee, Sir, that would 
be of a bad conſequence. The King is willing to 


worlt friend. I think I ſhould have had more ten- 
derneſs to the will and temper of my friend. And 
for his juſtification, one may ſay, he prefers good to 
many, before gratifying one fingle perſon ; and a 
public good ought to carry a man a great way. 
But I ſee your judgment (if your inclination does not 
biaſs too far) is heartily againſt him in this matter, 
that you think you cannot do as much good then, as 
now. We mult ſee if you can convince him thereof ; 
and when he is maſter of that notion, then let him 
labour to make your way out of thoſe briars, he has 
* done his part to bring you into ; though ſomethin 

* elſe would have done it without him, I believe, if 

am not miſtaken in this, no more than I am, that 
© this letter is much too long.“ The King proceed- 
ing in October to preſs the Dean ſtill more urgently on 
this ſubjeR, had prevailed with him fo far that he ac- 
quainted her Ladyſhip he did not know how to reſiſt 
his importunity ; to which ſhe returned an anſwer, in 
theſe terms. * The time ſeems to be come, that you 
* muſt put anew in practice that ſubmiſſion you have 
* both ſo powerfully tried yourſelf, and inſtructed 
* others in ®, I ſee no place to eſcape it. You muſt take 
up the croſs and bear it. I faithfully believe it has 


(2) As the letter the wrote on that ſubject is a conſpicuous proof that ſhe was a lady of ſpirit and ſenſe, and 
moreover an excellent ceconomiſt, which are eſſential parts of 


addreſſed to her brother-in-law Lord Treaſurer Burlegh, in theſe terms: 


© My good Lord, 


* the fi 


> of a very heavy one to you, though not 

from 2 cares of it. The Kiag — 2 you | 
toi more now Ab). Bat this work is of your own (26) His Majefty 
* chufing (27), and the dignity of the other, is what zg ocher mo- 
* you have bent your mind againſt, and the ſtrong de- "e — — 
* fire of your hiſe has been to avoid. Had this even it of tube: 
* proceeded to a vow, it is, I think, like the virgins of I believe you will 
* old, to be diſſolved by the father of your country.“ have much more 
Though theſe letters of ber Ladyſhip ſtand in Dr Til- erſe ia it, chan in 
lotſon's life (28) to a diſadvantage, in contraſt with — py 
thoſe of ſo great a maſter of the epiſtolary, as well as are. N 
all other kinds of writing, yet I believe they will be 
thought not to loſe u the compariſon of them. 
And it may be obſerved, by the bye, (which was al- 
ſo an additional reaſon for inſerting theſe extracts 
from them) that they ſerve in a great meaſure to clear 
Biſhop Barnet from a charge reported to his diſadvan- 
tage, that he had a view himſelf to the Archbiſhopric, 
and that his diſappointment therein, was the ground of 
an incurable reſentment againſt King William, to 
whom he had been ſo much obliged. A particular 
ave has eſcaped notice, under his article in this 
work. 

[O] The preſent Duke is her grandſon ] The genea- 
logy of this noble family, is drawn out at large in the 
Peerage of Engl.nd, which being in every body's 


(27) He had 
particularly aſked 
for the Deanery 
of St Paul's. Sce 
his article, 

(28) From p. 
205 to 209. and 


from p. 222 to 
225, inclulive 


+ One of the 


hear you; you know your own heart to do good, hands, would be tedious to tranſcribe here. We chuſe fes cute, 0 
and you have lived ſome time, and have had expe- rather to employ the preſent remark in ſome account King Edw. Vi. 
rience. You ſay well that ſuch a one is the beſt and 


of another Lady Ruſſell, who not leſs than the laſt 
mentioned, is the deſerved boaſt of the family. I I She had three 
mean Elizabeth, wife to John, the ſecond ſon of fifters, of whom 
Francis, the firſt Earl of Bedford, of this game She M4*rcd, the . 
was third daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, of Giddes- fg t 4c W. 
hall, in Eſſex , where ſhe was probably born, about the Cecil, afterwards 
year 1529. She was equally happy with her other Lord Burler h. 
ſiſters, in the advantage of a learned and polite edu- — the — 
cation ||, and in the progreſs ſhe made in the learned 2d du Nina, 
languages, which gained the applauſe of the moſt B. con, and by 
learned men of that age. Her firſt huſband was Sir ber, father of 
Thomas Hobby, whom ſhe accompanied in his em- Lord Verulam. 
baſſage into France, under Queen Elizabeth. Where r Corrine 
he dying in 1566, aged 36, left this his diſconſolate ges to Henry 
Lady big with child, who brought him honourably Killigrew, Eſq; 
home, and having erected a chapel on the ſouth fide of Cornwall. 

of the chancel of the church of Biſham, in Berkſhire, 2 Fuller, 
ſhe depoſited his and his brother Sir Philip Hobby's Bugaale, Pal. 
remains together in the ſame tomb, which ſhe adorned man, in noms ts 
with large inſcriptions, in Latin and Engliſh verſe, of the Hiftory of 
her own compoſing (29). She brought Sir Thomas the Reformation, 
three children, Edward, Elizabeth, Anne ; and had 

one Thomas, poſthumous, who by his extravagance (200 Aſhmole's 
and undutifulneſs, proved a great trouble to her (2). Berkshire, Vol. 
Lord John Ruſſell was her ſecond huſband, who dying 14, 6 
before 


her character, it muſt not be omitted. It is 


Thinking it my duty to preſent my humble duty to her Majeſty, and to ſend to the Coorte, to underſtand 
how her Majeſty, in this troubleſome tyme doth beare this unnaturall conſpiracy ag* her ſelf and theyre cun- 
* try : I thought good alſo to give your ſelf moſt humble and harty thanks for your L.'s letters, and to let your 


I. know, that in my harte I kiſs the hand that tooke ſo much payne with penn. Agayne I found my chyld 
'in Sheppey, and he is now here. The cauſe of his departure to be, bicauſe he ſhoold this next tearme by 


my appoyntm* have been placed in Innes of Coorte for his better inſtruction : where I had taken order, he 
* ſhi have been placed at Michaelmas laſt was a twelvemonth, as Mr Farmer can witneſs for me; but that in 
* reſpe& of his littleneſs, Mr Farmer intreated me both in reſpe& of his own credit and the howſe, I wold for- 


* beare, till he were bigger: for that he ſhoold be reputed as a chyld. The boy ſayth that by no means he 
can form himſelfe to lyke, or to take that coorſe to his one good and my comfort. On the other ſyde for 

travell. The ſequell of his brother's travell, and example of Anthony Bacon“ doth make me reſolute in no wiſe * Lord Veru- 
to conſent to his going over-ſea, The dawnger moſt great. I have but two ſoones. The profit uncertyne, 
fryvolous ; the languages to be learned, without ſyte of countryes, here at home by bookes, with leſs dawnyer 
than in theſe days by journey. The certayne fruites dayley fownd of yong men's travelling now a dayes, 
nothing but pryde, charge, and vanity, im demming better of theyr own conceytes, than wiſdom woold. 
And thogh I will never be fownd unnaturall, yet will I not, while I live, beggar my ſelfe for my cradell, 
if I may prevent it. Now, my Lord, fins he will not applye himſelfe to law, which I greatly defired, the 
next coorſe is to dedicate him to your ſervice, the onlie man, and ſubject, my ſelfe doth ſoe much honowre, and 
love as to affoord my ſonne to ſerve and weare lyvery. Vf it pleaſe your L. to vouchſafe to accepte him, 
he ſhall during your lyking of him, to the honowre of your L. ſervice, coſt me yearly an hundreth pounds; omitted. 
if he apply himſelf thorowghly and diligently to pleaſe your L. If it pleaſe not your L. to accept him, nor 

to trouble your ſelf with him, affuredly ſuch hath his unnaturall bad nature and inſolency ben in ſuſpecting 

me, with diſdayne to ſerve me, and envying my love to his poore wronged ſiſters, being infants, joyned with 

refuſal to take that coorſe of law which m* have in end bredd my comfort and his own good ; fo with reve- 

rence be it ſpoken to your ſelf only, I am reſolute, let him gad to my L. of Leiceſter, or who living, except 

my Lord Threaſurer's ſervice, he ſhall never coſt me more, than the forty pounds yerly already aſſured to 

him; procured firſt of mine own inclination witht the perſwaſion of any living or ded : fins I have ſo ſmal 

* thanks for that, I am tawght for more. Neather ſhal eny living, I except none, perſwade me during mine 


lam's elder br” 
ther, by our au- 
thoreſa : fifter 
Anne. See his 
article in this 
Work; in 
which, however, 
the circumftance 
of his travels bere 
mentioned is 


* Mr Nokes of 
Shotteſbrock, 


(30) On a pede- 
ſtal of black and 
white marble, 
made column- 
wiſe in imitation 
of a Roman al- 
tar, is ſeen 
the ſlatue of a 
young lady, ſeated 
in a moſt cu- 
riouſly wrought 
oſier chair of the 
fineſt poliſhed 
alabaſter, in a 
very melancholy 
poſture, inclining 
her head to the 
right, and with 
the fore- finger of 
her left pointing 
to a death's head 
urider ber feet. 
Crull's Antiqui- 
tics of Weſt min- 
ſter Abbey. 
+ At this mar- 
riage there was a 
maſk at Black- 
Friars. Eight 
lady-maſkers 
choſe eight more 
to dance the mea- 
ſures. Mrs Fit- 
ton, who led 
them, went to 
the Queen, and 
wooed her to 
dance. Her Ma- 
jeſty aſked what 
ſhe was, Aﬀec- 
tion, the ſald. 
Affection, fad 
the Queen ; Af- 
teQion is falſe. 
Were not theſe 
the murmurs of 
s heart ill at 
eaſe? Yet her 
Majefty roſe and 
danced, She 
was then 68. 
Sure it was as 
natural for her 
to be in love 
[with Efex]. 
And bence ap- 
pears the reality 
of that love, 
againſt Voltaire; 
who laughs at ir 
on account of this 
date of her Ma- 
jeſty's age. 
Catalogue of — 
Noble Authors, 
under Eſſex, 


boy hath exceded his brother's. 


know. 


my death. 


* His brother yet was an Heyr able to live with* me, 
undatifull and monſtrous. 


own fleſh 
I ſmother it. 


nr 


owne naturall life, to aſſure eny more to him, fins he had the face to ſay to myſelf, that if that bad ben of 
my doing, it (h not have ben fo aſſured to him. My Lord, thogh I be not ſo bad a bird as to defyle mine 
own neſt, yet I know my children as well as the wiſeſt ſhall in tyme, and have not a defire to underſtand w* 
is further from me to be ignorant of them, that are ſo nere; and that my naturall inclination bath been by 
love and reaſon to procure my children to love and fear me ; yet I have not deſerved thereby contempt, nor 
ſhowd my ſelt fimple in being ignorant of my due and valew of my deſart. 
me not paſſionate, I abhor that humour; but beleive me, the unnacurall hard nature and inſolency of this 
This hath eaten no bread fins his birth, but w* my purs hath pay'd for, 

Neather hath he grote but w* my money hath payd for, neather can he live with more, but by me ; or your 
ſelfe, that for my ſake will do more than wee both can deſearve. 
by want of ſtature, learning, and otherwiſe be, I know ; w* of mere love with* the perſwaſions of any, I have 
done and endured for him, in not yeilding his brothers wardſhip to my Lord Ruſſel], God and my ſelfe beſt 
Yf I be an honeſt woman, fins his father's death and his birth ſeaven thouſand pounds have gone owt 

of my parſe for things ment to him, beſides his own charge of education ; neather coold my Lord of B's 
or my La. Warwicke's malice, or my Lord Ruſſell's want, make me careleſs to leave him able to live 


* Yf your Ldp. here that I mary, think it not ſtraun 
your ſelf excepted: all other I find more cumbrows and dawngerous than comfortable. But my old man, * is 
* ſed to be ſodaynly ded: I hope it be not fo. He was well on Friday af er dinner. 


My Lord, I beſeech yow think 


What his owne infirmities and inſufficiency 


ter 


* The leaſe of the parſonages being now two hundred marks by the yere, I have made to him after my death. 
* The leaſe in reverſion for 50 yeres being worth 400 markes by the yere ; I have made to him. 

* Poden being 300 I. de c/aro yercly, I have made the inheritance unto him, we coſt me 35 hundred pounds. 
The Black Fryers inheritance after my life, I have made unto him, purchas and building colt me above 10001, 
The 40 l. from his brother out of Lenchwich coſt me five hundred pownds. 

* Other fluff and plate, bowght new and ment to him after my death, as himſelfe knew before his 
away, we hath coſt me and muſt 14 hundred pownds. 


D 


* 


4 + 

had the law of the land to back him, and both moſt 
I mean to ſend him to your L. to hamper, thogh to avoyd the opypion « L 
my ſelf in choler but coldly have not utter d a word, whereby my ſervants m' diſcern my warr between mine 

blood: but in trewth mine own misfortune doeth ſting my very hart with the greateſt grii 

Let himſelf be examined, if ever I were bitter to him, gave him ill ſpeche, unde 

leſt of miſlike or want, before his letter ſent after his de 
knew nothing of his folly ; but ſubmitteth himſelfe and his ſervice in moſt dutifull manner. Thus beſeeching 
God to bleſs both your hart, hand, and your whole ſelfe with great comfort and long lyfe. 
Lord and moſt beloved brother. Written from Dunnington this 25 of Auguſt, your Lordſhip's loving ſiſter, 


paſſion 
thagh 


ture. His brother ſweareth and voweth, that he 


Farewell 


good 


| *ELIZ. RUSSELL. 
„ for I live without comfart of eny living ; God and 


in his. own hand on Saturday, and yet reported on Tueſday, to my L. of Northumberland, as his ſteward told 


* me, to be ded, and that ſodaynly.” 


before his father, in 1584, was buried in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, where a magnificent monument is erected to 
his memory, embelliſhed with inſcriptions in Greek, 
Latin, and Engliſh, drawn up by this his excellent 
Lady. She had iſſue by him one ſon, who died youn 
anno 15 80, and two daughters, Anne and Elizabetk, 
the laſt of whom ſurvived her father but a ſhort time, 
being ſaid to have bled to death by the prick of a 
needle, in the fore-finger of her left hand, as ſeems to 
be intimated by the figure placed on her monument 
(30) ; which is within the fame grate with that of her 
father, and was erected to her memory by her only 
ſurviving fiſter Anne. Lady Ruſſell tranſlated from 
the French, into Erglifh, a tract, called, 4 Reconci- 
lation of a good and learned Man, teaching the true 
Nature and Subſtance of the Body and Blood of Chriſt 
in the Sacrament ;' printed in 1605, with a dedication 
to her only daughter Anne Herbert, wife to the Lord 
Henry Herbert, ſon and heir to Edward, Earl of 
Worceſter T; which begins thus. 


* Moſt virtuous, and worthily beloved daughter, 

© Even as from your firkt birth and cradle, I was 
ever moſt careful, above any worldly thing, to have 
* you ſuck the perfect milk of fincere religion: ſo willing 
to end as I begun. I have left to you, as my laſt 
* legacy, this book, -a moſt precious jewel, to the 
* comfort of your ſoul, Being the work of a good 
learned man, above fifty years fince, in Germany; 
after by travayl a French creature; now naturalized 
by me into Engliſh.' Then proceeding to give a 
reaſon of her publiſhing this piece, ſhe adds, that 
at firft ſhe meant not to ſet it abroad in print, but 
* herſelf only to have ſome certainty, to lean unto in 
a matter ſo full of controverſy, and to yield a reaſon 
Jof her opinion, But fince lending a copy of her 
* own hand to a friend, ſhe was bereft thereof by 
name: and fearing leaſt after her death ic ſhould be 
« printed according to the humours of others, and 
wrong of the dead, who in his life approved the 
tranſlation with his own full witnefſe. Therefore 
* dreading, ſhe ſaid, wrong to him, above any other 
« reſpect, ſhe had by anticipation prevented the worſt.” 
And then piouſly and affectionately ſhe concludes, that 
ſhe meant it for a new - year giſt: and then farewell 
my ggod Nancy: God bleſs thee with the conti- 
* nuance of the comfort of the holy Spirit, that it 
may ever work on, and perſevere wich you, to the 
* end, and in the end.* After which, ſhe cloſes the 
whole with this tetraſtich., - — 

In Annan filiam. 


Ut weniens annus tibi plurima commodet annor, 
Voce pia mater ſupplice mente precor. 


Ut valeat pariterque tuo cum conjuge proler, 
Officiis junctis, vita ſerena fluat. | 
Elizabetha Ruſſella, Dowager. 


To her daughter Anne, 
That each new year, new bleſſings Anne may bear, 
Thy tender mother breathes ber pious prayer. 
Bleſt be thy huſband, bleſt thy offspring be, 
And all thy days from every ill be free (3 1). 


She lived to the age of ſixty-eight years, if not 
— 2 (32), and was probably buried by her firſt 
heſband in the chapel at Biſham, which ſhe had found- 
ed ; there being a very magnificent monument there 
erected againſt the ſouth wall, and fenced with iron ſpikes. 
In the middle is a large arch, raiſed upon four pillars, 
under which the ſtatue of this Lady appears is a kneeling 
poſture, having a Viſcounteſs's coronet on her bead. 
On the cuſhion whereon ſhe kneels, is laid before her 
the figure of a young infant; and bebind, only her 
three daughters. eſtwards, but without the arch, 
are the ſtatues of two men in armour, likewiſe kneel- 
ing. Eaſtward (but without the arch alſo) is the ſtatue 
of a Lady veſted in a robe lined with ermine, and, a 


I receaved a letter titten 


1) Strype's 
an 


P- 469. 


(32) By a letter 
from Sir Joba 
Harrington to 
her, concerning 
his Metamor pbo- 
fs of Ajax, it 
appears that ſhe 
was living in 
Aug. 1596, tho* 
in a very weak 
in a letter of 
her's to her ne- 
phew Cecil the 
enſuing year, ſhe . 
concludes thus : 


Viſcounteſs's coronet on her head. On a black marble ** Your Loreſkip's 


tablet, placed near the foot of the monument, is this 
inſcription. 


MH AAKPTEIN KOEMEI MH 
KAATOMAEIN ENTASIAEEON 
ITOTEL EIMI EAPZQEA Al' AETPA Eg. 


In another tablet are theſe tranſlations. 


Nemo me lachrymis decoret neque funera fletu, 


Faxit, cur, rogas ? wade per aſtra Deo. 


Nor tears my friends, nor funeral rites employ, 
Aſk ye the cauſe? I ſoar to beav'aly joy (33). 


Sir John Harrington obſerves, that if Madam Vit- 
toria, an Italian Lady, deſerved to have her name 
celebrated and tranſmitted to pollerity, by Azioito, for 
writing ſome verſcs in manner of an epitaph, upon her 
huſband after his deceaſe. This learned Lady certainly 
deſerves no leff commendation, having done as much, 
or more, not only for two huſbands, but for her ſon, 
daughter, brother, ſiſter, and venerable old friend 
Mr Noke of Shotteſbrooke, in the Greek, Latin, and 
Engliſh tongues (34). 


P 
SACKVILLE 


ow!d aunt of 
complete 63 

es. From 
the original, in 
the poſſeſſion of 
Jemes Weſt, Elq; 


(45) See the La- 
2 verſes in Aſh- 
wole's Berkſhire, 
p. 491. Where 


the word g= 3 


Oni td . 


(34) Harring- 
ton's notes upon 
Ariofts, p. 314 


his Fane: I Fer- 
mon, vble: ves, 
that he lived to 
the age of 72 
years, and he 
died in 1608. 


(6; They came 
into Ene land 
with the Con- 
queror, being be- 
tote poti-fled of 
the town or 
ſeignory of Sock · 
vik in Nor man- 
dv, whence they 
took theit name. 


( Ath. Oron, 
ubi ſupra ; and 
he is followed by 
Mr Senſe, in 
tie preface to 
Corboduc, Lond. 
1736, 3vo. p. v. 


(2) Idid. p · ive 


(3) Mr Warton 
intimates, that 
even more than 
ſ-me glimmerings 
of this genius ap- 
pear in the h ſto- 
ry of Graunde 
Amoure © La 
Rel Fucsl. by 
Stephen Hawes, 
in 1505, 21 
Henry VII. 
Obſervations on 
the Foiry Queen 
of Spenſer, p. 
233, 134. edit. 
1754. vo. 


{4) This is a fe- 
Nes of vifion*, 
founded on B c- 
cace de Caſibus 
Illsflrium Viro- 


(a Or Abu t,in | 


in the latter end 


2ACKVILLE [Tromas), 


j ſet, was born in the year 1536 (a), at Buckhurſt in the 
thiam in Suſſex, the ſeat of that moſt ancient and honourable family (5). 
He had a manly turn of behaviour in his infancy, which being enlivened 
with an excellent wit (c), muſt needs give early hopes of that great man 
he afterwards proved, From a private tutor at home, where he moſt 
probably had the firſt part of his education (d), he was ſent to Oxford 


of King Edward's reign ; and, after ſome ſtay there, he removed to 
Cambridge, and took the degree of Maſter of Atts (e): 


the firſt Lord Buckhurſt, and Farl of Dor- 
riſh of Wi- 


Early at the univerſities, he 


got the name of a good poet, by ſeveral performances in that admirable art [A], in which 
he continued to indulge his genius after his removal to the Inner-Temple in London (Ff), 


where he was ſent in order to acquire a proper knowledge of the Law; and he 


proceeded 


ſo far in that ſtudy, as to be called to the Bar (g), but without any defign to practiſe that 


profeſſion, his birth and family inſpiring other views. 


Accordingly, we find him in Par- 


liament in the fourth and fifth year of Philip and Mary. About the ſame time, in 1557, 
he wrote his poetical piece, intituled The Induction [B], or Introduction to the Myrror of 


Magiſtrates, 


(f) His father was of that ſociety, and a Bencher from the 1 to 6 Eliz. incluſive, Dogd, Baron, Vol. II. p. 359+ 


(g) Fuller, as before, 


[4] He got the name of a good poet, c.] We owe 
this particular to Mr Wood, who tells us, that his 
Lordſhip wrote ſeveral copies of verſes in Latin as well 
as Engliſh while he was at Oxford ; but theſe are all 
now either loſt or not known to be his (1). 

[ B) He wrote his Induction about 1557.) Mr Spenſe 
(z), ſpeaking of his Lordſhip as a poet, declares, * that 
the dawn of our Engliſh poetry was in Chaticer's time, but 
that it ſhone out in him too bright all at once to laſt long. 
The ſucceeding age was dark and overcaſt. There was 
indeed ſome glimmerings of genius again in Henry the 
Fighth's time (4) ; but our poetry had never what could 
be called a fair ſettled daylight, 'till towards the end 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign. It was between theſe two 
periods that Lord Buckhurſt wrote, after the Earl 
of Surry, and before Spenſer.” * Lydgate's Fall of 
Princes (4), ſays Mr Warton, gave riſe to the Mirrour 
of Magiftrates. In 1559, R. Baldwine was requeſted 
to continue Lydgate's ſeries of the Great utifortunate ; 
but he choſe to confine himſelf rather to our Engliſh 
ftory. Accordingly, he began with Robert Treſilian 
in 1333, and ended with Lord Haſtings in 1483 (5). 
Bat the inſtances were taken here and there from our 
Engliſh biſtory, without any great order. Afterwards 
there was a deſign formed of collecting all the exam- 
ples from the beginning of our hiſtory to their own 
times. It was then that Lord Buckhurſt wrote his In- 
duction, which was to have been prefixed as a general 
preface to the whole; but that deſign being dropt, it 
was inſerted in the body of the work, juſt before one 
of the ſaid flories written by the ſame hand. The 
plan of the Induction is a deſcent into hell. The poet 
feigns he deſcended thither in perſon, as Dante 
bad done. Thoſe unhappy men were to have paſſed 
there in review before him, and each in his turn to 
have told his own faults, and his misfortunes. This 
piece is written ſo much in Spenſer's manner, abound- 
ing in the ſame fort of deſcriptions of ſhadowy beings, 
and is ſo much in the ſame ſtile, that ac firſt reading, 
Mr Spenſe ſeeing the two authors to be bf the ſame 
ſchool (for, ſays he, there are ſchools in poetry as 
diſtinguiſhable as thoſe in paintiog), immediate- 
ly concluded Lord Buckhurſt* might be ſet down as 

VOL. V. No. 296. 


a ſcholar of Spenſer's ; but, upon comparing dates, he 
found, that if one formed himſelf by the other, it 
muſt have been Spenſer that was a ſcholar of Lord 
Buckhurſt, his Induction being written before 8 

was ten years of age, and his Lordſhip had left off 
writing before Spenſer began to write (6).* In the 
ſame ſentiment, Mr Watton having obſerved, that, in 
the Mirror of Magiſtrates, there was one piece ſo beau- 
tifully drawn, which exhibits a train of imaginary per- 
ſonages; that in all probability they contributed to ſti- 
mulate and awaken the imagination of Spenſer, in 
forming the like deſcriptions. This, however, conti- 


(c) Fuller's Wor 
thies, under this 
article, 


(4) See remark 


(e) Wood, in 
Athen. Oxon, 
Vol. I. col. 3475 
who ſuppoſes he 
was of Hart- hall, 
becauſe his ſon 
was ſo. But the 
Antiquary's ex- 

fon is too 

ſe, that he 
was educat:d in 
the univerſi:y in 
Queen Mary's 
reign, if he wat 
married in the 1 
of Phil. and Ma- 
ry, as is fdid in 
the inſcription 
upon his lady's 
tomb. 


nues he, may be affirmed from demonſtration, that 


Sackville's InvucT1oN approaches nearer to the FA IAA 


- Queex, in allegorical repreſentations, than any other 


previous or ſucceeding poem. We ſhall give the rea- 
der a taſte of this piece in the two following ſtanzas: 


The wrathful winter haftning on apace, 

With bluſtring blaſts had all ybar'd the trees; 
And old Saturnus, with his froſty face; 

With chilling cold had peerc'd the tender greene. 

The mantling reſt wherein enwrapped been, 
The gladſome groves that now lay overthrowne, 
The tapet torn, and every tree down blown. 


The ſoil that erſt ſo ſeemly was to ſeeni, 
Was all deſpoiled of her beauteous hew ; : 
And thoſe freſh flowers wherewith the ſomer's queen 
Had clad the earth, now Boreas blaſts down blew. 
And ſmall birds, fluſtring in their ſong, did rew 
The wintry months, wherewith each thing defac'd, 
In woeful wiſe bewail'd the ſommer paſt. 


After the Induction immediately follows, as the collec- 
tion now ftands, his Lordſhip's ſtory of the Duke of 
Buckingham ; which, tho' in Mr Spenſe's 2 does 
not affect one ſo much as the former, yet he thinks it may 


be ſaid to be written in as poetical a manner, and in a 
39 M | pure? 


* Obſervatiotie, 
&c. p. 235, 436. 
and Mr Cibber 
remarks, that if 
Sack ville did not 
ſurpaſs Spenſer, 
it was becauſe he 
had the dii.dvan- 
tage of writing 
firſt. Agrerably 
to which, Taſſo, 
on ſeeing Cuari- 
ni's Paſtor Fido, 
exclaimed thus: 
If he had not 
ſeen my Amyn- 
— be had not 
ur ed it. 
—— the Po- 
ets, Vol. I. de 
ST» 
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() An o'd- fa- 
ſhioned title to a 
ſet of poems, 
which were very 
much applauded 
in their time. It 
eonfiſled of ex- 
amples of emi- 
nent bad men, 
who had come to 
miſerable ends. 


(i) Collins's 
Pee ag-, under 
Sack ville; and 
Spenſe, as bælore. 


(+) Preface to 
Gurboduc, 


(RK) ObFrexmions 
on Spen'er's Fai- 
ry Qu1:zen, as 
tefores 


(9) In the pre- 
face, p. 253. 
Ia this edition 
the title is, A 
Mirror of Mag'- 
Rates, being a 
true Chronicle 
Hiſtory cf the 
untimely falls of 
ſuch unfortnnate 
pr inces and men 
of note, as have 
happened fince 
the firſt entrance 
of Brute into this 
iſland, until this 
our latter age. 


(1c) Ath. Ozon. 
Vd. I. col. 347. 
from Miles's C 
talogue of Ho- 
naur. He ſeems 
to have been at 
this time detained 
by the Queen, as 
a private atten- 
dant upon her 
perſon. See bis 
laſt Will, 


(11) Spenſe. 

. But this is ſaid 
too careleſsly, 
fiace his impri- 
ſonment laſted 
only fourteen 
days. See note 
(#), in the text. 


(tz) Id. appa- 
rently from 
Wood, who 
ſpeaks of another 
edition only in 
4to. The title 
at firſt was the 
tragedy of Ferrex 
and Porrex. 


(13) Col. 348. 
where the Anti- 
quary tells us, 
with no better 
authority, that 
the three ſi 
acts were done 
by Tho. Norton, 
who turned ſome 
of David's pſalms 
into rhy me. 


(14) Sidney's 
Apology for Poe- 
2 Lond. 1595, 


„ LT OW 


Magiſtrates, a ſeries of 
Tragedy of Gorboduc (the firſt ſcenes that ever appeared in verſe), was acted in 1361 [D]. 
Thus having, by theſe productions, eſtabliſhed the reputation of being the beſt poet in his 


time, he laid down his 


pen, and quitted that character (7), 


poems (b), which was formed upon a dramatic plan. [C}, and his 


In 'the firſt Parliament of 


Queen Elizabeth, he was elected for the county of Suſſex, at the ſame time as his father 
was Choſen for Kent; and in the ſecond Parliament of that reign, when his father was 


returned for Suſſex, he was choſen member for the county of Bucks. 


Not long after 


this, he reſolved, notwithſtanding (he had been married ſeveral years *), to travel into foreign 
parts. In this reſolution, he made the tour of France and Italy, and was in priſon at Rome (c), 


when the news arrived of his father's death in 1566 [E]. 


purer ſtile, than any other ſtory in the whole collec- 
tion (7). 

[C] The Myrror of Magiſtrates was formed upon a 
dramatic plan.) Every perſon is introduced ſpeaking. 
For inſtance, Richard the Second is thus introduced: 
* Suppoſe you ſee the corpſe of this prince all to be 
6 mangled with blew wounds, lying, pale and wan, 
all naked upon the ſtones in St Paules church, the 
* people ſtanding round about him, and making his 
* complaynt in manner as follows,” &. Mr Warton 
allows the plan is capable of admitting fome of the 
moſt affecting pathetical ſtrokes ; but theſe, however 
honoured with the commendation of Sir Philip Sidney, 
are lictle better than a biographical detail, except 
Sackville's piece (8). This collection was firſt printed 
by W. Baldwyne, in 1559, 4to. in an old Engliſh 
jetter. W. Higgins publiſhed a ſecond edition, with 
large additions, in 1587, 4to. and a third edition, 
with till further additions, was printed in 1610, by 
Richard Nicholls, of Magdalen college in Oxford, 
who gives this account of our author (9): That the 
« penmen of the chronicle being many and diverſe, all 
« Giverſly affected in the method of this their Mirrour, 
he followed the intended ſcope of that molt honou- 
* rable perſonage, who, by how much he did ſurpaſs 
* the reſt in the eminence of his noble condition, by 
* ſo much he hath exceeded them all in the excellency 
* of his heroical ftile ; which, with a golden pen, he 
* hath limmed out to poſterity, in that worthy object 
* of his mind, the tragedy of the Duke of Bucking- 
* ham, and in his preface, then intituled Maſter Sack- 
* vil's Induftion. This worthy preſident of learning, 


* intending to perfect all this ſtory himſelf, from the 


* Conqueſt, being called to a more ſerious expence of 
* his time, in the great State affairs of his moſt Royal 
* Lady and Sovereigne, left the diſpoſe thereof to 
Mr Baldwine, &c." | 

[D] Gorbeduc was acted in 1561.) On the 18th of 
January, by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple, be- 
fore her Majeſty at Whitehall (10), bug it was not then 
publiſhed. Afterwards, while Lord Buckhurſt was on 
his travels, and about the time that he was detained 
priſoner at Rome (11), ſome Bookſeller here took the 
advantage of his abſence, * publiſhed it in a very 
incorrect manner in 1565. He obtained his liberty, 
and returned into England ſoon after, in 1566, to 
take poſſeſſion of the immenſe eſtate left him by his 
father ; and, when his affairs were thoroughly ſettled, 
he publiſhed a corre& edition of it himſelf in 1570. 
It afterwards went through other editions (12) ; not- 
withſtanding which, for many years paſt it had been 
ſo ſtrangely loſt, that Mr Dryden and Oldham, in the 
reign of Charles the Second, had never ſeen it (though 
they pretended to criticiſe it), both miſtaking the very 
name of Gorboduc for that of a woman; and that fo 
noted an antiquary as Antony à Wood had ſeen as 
little of it, appears from his telling us it was written in 
old Engliſh rhyme (13). However, he is right in ob- 
ſerving, that this tragedy was eſteemed, by the wits of 
that age, to be the beſt of it's time ; of which there 
needs no other teſtimony, than what he produces in 
Sir Philip Sidney. Gorbaduc, ſays that noble author, 
* is full of ſtately ſpeeches and well. ſounding phraſes, 
* climbing ta the height of Seneca his flile, and as full 
H notable morality, which it doth moſt delightfully 
teach, and thereby obtains the uery end of poetry. Yet 
* in truth "tis defectuous in the circumſtances, which 
« grieves me, becauſe it might not remain as an e 
* model of all tragedy (14).” The defect Sir Philip 
ſpeaks of is in the unities of time and place, which are 
both neglected; and, indeed, to theſe rules of Ari- 
ſtotle, few authors of any age, and none of that, have 
conformed. Mr Rymer, aſter Sir Philip Sidney, is 
high in his commendation of the fable and characters 


returned 


of this play. Gorboduc, ſays he, is a fable, doubt- 
leſs better turned than any on this fide the Alps, in 
that time, and might have been a better direction to 
Shakeſpear and Jonſon, than any guide they have 
had the luck to follow. Here is a King, a Queen, 
and their two ſons ; the King divides the realm be- 
tween his two ſons ; they quarrel ; the elder brother 
rules the younger, which provokes the mother to 
kill the elder. Thereupon the King kills the mo- 
ther, and then, to make a clear ſtage, the people 
© riſe, and diſpatch old Gorboduc (15).” Mr Pope, 
extraAing the ſenſe of both theſe critics, diſpenſes it in 
the following words : * The writers of the ſucceeding 
* age might have improved as much in other reſpe ds, 
by copying from him a'propriety in the ſentiments, a 
* dignity in the ſentences, and an unaffected perſpi- 
* cuity of ſtile, which are ſo eſſential to tragedy, and 
* which all the ſucceeding poets, not excepting Shake- 
* ſpear himſelf, either little underſtood, or perpetually 
* neglected * To which Mr Spenſe adds, that tis no 
wonder, if the language of kings and ſtateſmen ſhould 
be leſs happily imitated by a poet than a privy- coun- 
ſellor (16). The truth is, Mr Pope, it ſeems, took a 
fancy to retrieve this play from oblivion, and give it a 


run; in which deſign, Mr Spenſe was employed to 


ſet it off with all poſſible advantage, and it was printed 
pompouſly in 1736. But the defects both in the con- 
duct and management of the plot, and particularly in 
the want of that magic of Shakeſpear's poetry, which 
faſcinates ſo as one cannot ſee his defects in the unities, 
hath thrown Gorboduc nearly again into it's former ſtate 
of neglect. In effectuating which, perhaps, the ſtrongly 

inted Antirevolutional principles at the concluſion, 
have had a ſhare. This principle animates the whole 
laſt act, particularly the ſpeech of Eubulus, or the 
good counſellor ; who having declared his opinion with 


the reſt for puniſhing the authors of the rebellion, goes 


on thus: 


And fully with the Duke [Herard] my mind 
agrees, | 
That no cauſe ſerves, whereby the ſubje& may 
Call to account the doings of his Prince ; 
Much leſs in blood by ſword to wreak revenge ; 
No more than may the hand cut off the head. 
In act nor ſpeech, no, nor in ſecret thought, 
The ſubje& may rebel againſt his Lord, 
Or judge of him that fits in Cæſar's ſeat, 
With grudging mind to damg thoſe he miſlikes, 


Though Kings forget to govern as they ought, 
Yet ſubjects muſt obey, as they are bound (17). 


We muſt not omit to mention one uſe of Gorboduc, 
in reſpect to the cuſtom of the dumb ſhew, then in uſe 
before every act; which is this, that theſe help us to 
a fuller reliſh of the chemical energy of Shakeſpear's 
genius, in exalting this clumſy contrivance into an ex- 
quiſite entertainment, in his introduction to ſcene vii. 
AR III. of Hamlet. 

LE] In priſon at Rome when he heard of his father"; 
death.) As the name of Sackville was generally inverted 
in reproach of Sir Richard's niggardly and penurioas 
temper, which brought upon him the. nickname of 
Fill-Sack (18) ; it will not be improper, in the view 
of ſetting that matter in a true light, to give a ſuccinct 
account of him, as follows: Being firſt put under a ſe- 
vere ſchoolmaſteg, he contracted a diſtaſte to learning 
at fourteen years of age (19). So that he was ſent 
young to Gray's-Inn ; where he became ſuch a ſedulous 
RKudent in the Law, that he was choſen Lent reader, 

| anno 


Hereupon, he obtained his releaſe, fe 


See note (4, 


(% He was de- 
tained only 14 
Cays, occaſioned 
by ſome who 
hated him for 
his love to reli- 
gon, and to his 
cuty to his ſove« 
reign. Funeral 
Sermon, as be · 
re. 


the [ke of the 
climax, ceviites 
in this particular 
from the ſable ; 
according to 
which, the po- 
ple are ſuppoſed 
to kill both their 
King and Cern. 


(16) Preface to 
Gor bodue, at the 
d. 


(17) At V. 
ſcene i. p- 50, | 
51, Jo. editiont 


(13) Naunton's 
Character of re 
Court of King 
James, 


(19) Aſcham's 
Schoolmaſter, in 
the preface, p · 
vii. edit, 1711, 
$10, 


vie of bis tra- 
vels, in improve 
ing himſelt bot h 
in the lanzusges, 
hiſtory, d 
State atſa m. 
Ibis. 


420) Dorine this 
reien, le reed 
at Derby place, 2 
honſe of the Earl 
of Derby near 

| ivl's-w hart, 
nch was aſter- 
wirds granted to 
tie Heralds at 
Arms. and 1s 
pw the pace of 
their refid.nce. 


Camden; who 
obſcves, howe- 

ver, that he con- 
formed ſoon after. 


(22) Peerage of 
Fnegland, under 
this family, 


(22) This ſeems 
to be Nic, Uda!, 
whole ſeverity is 
proclaimed by 
Tuſſer, one of 
his ſcholars, in 
theſe lines: 


From Paul's I went, 
ra Eton ſcat, 
Jo learn ſtra rways 
The Latin phra'e ; 
Where btty-three 
Stripes givin fo me 
At once 1 hat, 
For fault but ſwull, 
Or none at ail, 
It came to pals, 
That deut I was. 
tee, Udal, fee, 
Tue mere“ of thee, 
To me cor lat, 


upona p 
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* 14- wd good returned home, and entered into the poſſeſſion of a vaſt inheritance, 
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and ſoon after was (7) His grandfa- 


talcen into the peerage, by the title of Lord Buckhurſt *, having been firſt knighted by the dien co Sir Tho, 


Duke of Norfolk in the 


Queen's preſence the ſame day, June 8, 1367, 9 Eliz. 


He Boleyn, after- 


enjoyed this acceſſion of honour and fortune too liberally for a while, which, added to Wilchire, and 
{me former expences, occaſioned by the ſame profuſeneſs, brought him under ſome diffi- 1 > 4h 
cultirs : *cill being reclaimed by the Queen [F], to whom he was allied (1), her Majeſty mother to Queen 


anno 20 Hen. VIII. a poſt conferred only on perſons 
of diftinguiſhed great learning and knowledge in the 
faculty. He was afterwards of the Inner-Temple ; for 
which he had ſo great a regard, that when at the 
height of his preferments, he accepted the place of a 
governor, and continued ſo from the firſt year of Queen 
Elizabeth to his death. In 34 Hen. VIII. he was 
Eſcheator of Surry and Suſſex, and was conſtituted 
Chancellor of the Court of Augmentation, 2 Edw. VI. 
with a fee of zoo marks per annum, and all profits, 
Kc. and was knighted the ſame year at Weſtminſter; 
and, in the enſuing year, he was made Cuſtos Rotulo- 
rum of the county of Suſſex; and, in the fourth of 
this reign, was empowered, as Chancellor of the Aug- 
mentation office, to grant to any of the King's ſub- 
js lands or tenements of the revenues of the Crown, 
for term of life or years, upon letter or bill from the 
Privy-Council. In June 1552, he was in commiſſion, 
with other Privy Counſellors, for the ſale of Chantry 
lands (20). Upon the acceſſion of Queen Mary, his 
patent of Chancellor was renewed, and he was allo 
la orn of the Privy-Council. He was elected for Portſ- 
mouth in the firſt Parliament of this reign, and in the 
fifth ſucceeded his father, John Sackville, in his eſtate, 
When Queen E'izabeth came to the Crown, ſhe choſe 
him of her Privy-Council, tho' not of her religion ®, and 
conſtituted him Under-Treaſurer of the — Wobxcg 
which office he held to his death. In the fifth of Eliza- 
beth, Margaret Counteſs of Lenox was committed to his 
cuſtody, being accuſed of ſecret practices againſt the 
government. He was elected to Parliament for Kent, 
i Eliz, and in all others, whilſt he lived, was choſen 
for Suſſex (21) ; ſo that he muſt have been in a good 
degree of favour with the people, and therefore, pro- 
bably, not ſuch a niggard as ſome have repreſented him, 
under the characteriſtic of a man of a wi/e fore/ight. 
It is certain he died extremely rich; but it is as certain, 
he had very great opportunities by his places to amaſs 
wealth; ſo che large increaſe which he made to his 
eſtate, might be no more than the unavoidable effect of 
a good ceconomy 3 the nickname qwing it's birth more 
to the low witticiſm of it, than to any juſt cauſe : at leaſt 
we have one inſtance of a diſpoſition very far from ille- 
beralicy, aud which ſhews his purſe was not ſpared 
r occaſion. I mean the method that he 
took for 
which we have the following account by the famous 
Roger Aſcham, to whom Sir Richard applied an this 
occaſion. In 1563, the Queen being at Windſor, As- 
cham dined one day with Secretary Cecil, where, 
among others, Sir Richard was one of the gueſts ; 
when the Secretary told the company a piece of news 
he had heard that morning, that ſeveral of the ſcho- 
lars were run away from Eton ſchool for fear of a 
whipping (22). Upon this there enſued a diſcourſe 
about the preference of a mild or ſevere maſter, 
wherein all the company gave their opinions except 
our treaſurer, who ſaid nothing at all then; but ſoon 
after, following Aſcham into the privy-chamber, he 
took him by the hand, and carrying him to a win- 
dow, ſaid, * Mr Aſcham, I would not for a good 
« deal of money have been this day abſent from din- 
ner; where, though I ſaid nothing, yet I gave as 
good ear, and do conſider as well the talk that paſſed, 
as any one did there. Mr Secretary ſaid very wiſely 
* and moſt truly, that many good wits be driven to 
hate learning, before they know what learning is. 
I can be good witneſs myſelf; for a fond ſchool- 
* maſter, before I was fully fourteen years old, drove 
« me ſo, for fear of beating, from all love of learning, 
as now, when I know what difference it is to have 
learning and to have little or none at all, I feel it 
« my greateſt grief, and find it my greateſt hurt, that 
ever came to me, that it was my ſo ill chance to 
« light upon ſo lewd a ſchoolmaſter. But ſeeing it is 
but in vain to lament things paſt, and alſo wiſdom 
to look to _ to come, ſurely, God willing, if 
God lend me life, I will make this my miſhap 23 


rence between quick and hard wits, of alluring young 


education of his grandſon, concerning 


Elizabeth, Cam- 
deni Elisabetha, 
ia initio, 
occaſion of good hap to little Robert Sackville (23), (23) The great 
my ſon's ſon ; for whoſe bringing up I would gladly, care of the Trea- 
if it fo pleaſe you, uſe ſpecially your good advice, ſurer, in the 

I hear ſay you have a ſon much of his age : we will — * 
deal thus together: point you out à ſchoolmaſter, — — a: 
who by your order ſhall teach my ſon and your's, notice of by Lord 
and for all the reſt I will provide z yea, though they Clarendon. Hitt, 
three do coſt me a couple of hundred pounds by the + I 
year; and beſides, you ſhall find me as faſt a friend * 

to you and your's, as, perchance, any you have; 

* which promiſe, concludes Mr Aſcham, the worthy 

* gentleman ſurely kept with me until his dying day (24). (24) Aſcham's 
It appears from the ſequel of this diſcourſe, that what ?*f2<* ta his 

is ſaid in the Schoo/maſter concerning the right choice 1 


of a good wit in a child for learning, and of the diffe- — bs, ut 


received 
c 
6 
4 
4 
4 
6 
c 
4 
« 


children by gentleneſs to love learning, was done at 
the inſtance of Sir Richard, as well as the ſpecial care 
that is to be had from licentious living (25). But (25) From this 
* exprefaly, fays Mr Aſcham, he was moſt ear- 4 the foregoing 
* neſt with me to have me ſay my mind, what I — 


A red, that hi 
* thought concerning the fancy that many young gen- 72 Lord Bock- 


* tlemen in England had to travel abroad, and namely Þurft was educa- 
to lead a long life in Italy. His requeſt, both for 4 under a pri 

bis authority and good will towards me, was a ſufi- ** Ef 

cient commandment unto me, to ſatisfy his pleaſure, 

with uttering: plainly my opinion in that matter. 

Sir, quoth I, I take going thither, and living there, 

for a young gentleman that doth not go under the 

keep and guard of ſuch a man, as. both by wiſdom 

can, and authority dare, rule him, to be marvellous 

dangerous (26).” We have given this diſcourſe in (26) Schoolmas 

the very words it is delivered, becauſe it ſerves to ſhew fter, p. 6%. 

that Lord Buckhurſt's going to Italy was againſt his 

father's mind, and probably occaſioned by debts con- 

tracted through a profuſe extravagance, which alſo 

might not unlikely be the cauſe of his impriſonment at 

Rome; eſpecially, ſince, upon the news of his father's 

death, he immediately procured his releaſement T. Mr + The reader 

Aſcham did not finiſh this book till after Sir Richard's wil! obſerve, that 

death, and not long before his owndeath, which — — 

pened in 1568, leaving it as a legacy to his children. — — 

* I wiſh alſo, ſays he, with all my heart, that young of his impriſon- 

* Mr Robert Sackville may take that part of this la- ment, mentioned 

* bour that his worthy grandfather propoſed he ſhould e in note (). 

have done.“ He gives this eulogium of Sir Richard. 

In the midſt of outward injuries and inward cares 

* to increaſe them withal, good Sir Richard Sackville 

died that worthy gentleman ; that earneſt favourer 

* and furtherer of Gad's true religion; that faithful | . 

* farvitor to his prince and country; @ lover of learning 

and all learned men; wiſe in all daings ; courteous to 

* all perſons, ſhewing ſpite to none, doing good to ma- 

* ny; and, as I well found, to me ſo faſt a friend, as 

* I never loft the like before (27).” By his laſt Will, (27) Preface to 

dated May 22, 1566, he bequeathed: to his ſon Tho- the Schoolma- 

mas his greateſt chayne of gold, charging him, on his _— 

bleſſing, that he ſhould preſerve and leave the ſame to 

Robert Sackville his heir. He alſo bequeaths to Queen 

Elizabeth theſe poor tokens (as he exprefles it). One 

great jewel of a table emerawd, with a mallet of dia- 

monds, a great pearl, and one hundred of great pearls, 

as alſo a man of dyamonds ſet in a brooche. Moſt 

humbly beſeechinge her Highneſs. to accept theſe, ac- 

cording to his faithful heart, and not according to the 

virtue of the giſt ; and that it will pleaſe her Majeſty . 

to be a good and gracious ſovereign lady to his poor (23) Peerage, 

wife and children (28). Thus wiſely did he ſecure bi ſopra, from 3 

the royal favour to his family, the fruits of which — the 

were preſently reaped by his ſon Lord Buckhurſt, as is — Office, 

ſeen in the text. Rezift. Dor ſet. 
[F] Till be was reclaimed by the Queen.] This is aſ- 

ſerted upon the authority of Sir Robert Naunton, 

ſtrengthened by the internal evidence or credibility of 

the thing, an account of the general temper and diſpofition 

of the Queen, and her particular affection to his Lord- 

ſhip and his family ; and therefore not to be impeached 

by a ſmall inaccuracy, which, as is remarked by Collins, 


may, 
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* 


a AC 1-1 4:2 


(=) Rapin's Hiſt. received him into her particular favour, and ſent him Ambaſſador to Paris in 1550 [G], 
of Eng- P-437- to congratulate that monarch's marriage, and negotiate a treaty of the ſame kind between 


(% Perhaps, as herſelf and his brother the Duke of Anjou (m). 


Mr Coll ns 
thinks, becauſe 
being a perſon of 
fine a«compliſh- 
ments and a ten- 
dec diſpofition, 
he could manage 
ſo delicate a point 
with more ad- 
dreſs than any 
other courtier. 
See Peerage, as 
beiures 


It appears 
withut more 
ado, from the 
time of his birth 
ſettled above, 
that he muſt be 
zo when his fa- 
ther died. 


(29) Id. ibid, 


He ſays him- 
ſelf in bis laſt 
Will, rhat in his 
younger years he 
was, by the 
Queen's particu- 
lar choice and 
liking, ſelected 
to a contynewall 
private a ten- 
dance upon her 
own per on. 


+ Fuller's 
Church Hiflory. 


among thoſe 
to 


Taree years afterwards his name is found 


who ſat on the tryal of Thomas Howard Duke of Norfolk, for plotting 
dcliver the Queen of Scots out of priſon z and, in 1586, being of the Privy-Council, he 


was appointed one of the commiſſioners for the tryal of that Queen ; and, when the Par- 


liament had confirmed the ſentence of death paſſed upon 


her at Fotheringay-cattle (m), 


he was made choice of to carry the news to her Majeſty (2), and ſee it put in execution. 
In the ſucceeding year, he was ſent Ambaſſador to the States of the United Provinces, 
upon their complaints againſt the Earl of Leiceſter. This was a truſt of a nice and hazar- 
dous nature, and he diſcharged it with an unbiaſſed integrity; and, correcting what had 


may, perhaps, have ſlipt that author, when he tells 
us, that his Lordſhip ſpent the beſt part of the vaſt 
patrimony left him by his father in his youth ; and 
after all, the critic ſeems to have given way to the 
cenſure too eaſily, as it ſeems from that fond hu- 
mour which is frequently ſeen in Biographers, of dreſ- 
fing out ſome eminent perſons, like the heroes of a ro- 
mance, and conſidering themſelves as retained to pump 
their wits, for colouring to excuſe and extenuate all 
their faults and foibles incident to human nature, 
whoſe characters are in reality more liable to be hurt 
than helped by ſuch ſhifts. Mr Collins, in order to confirm 
his criticiſm, that Naunton's account is taken on truſt, 
urges, * That if it be conſidered that his Lordſhip 
* ſerved in Parliament in the reign of Queen Mary, 
* and that when his father died, his ſon Robert was 
five years of age, as is evident from the inquiſition 
© taken after his death, he muſt be then towards thir- 
ty || ; ſo that 'tis likely his profuſeneſs (if any) was in 
the life time of his father, whereby he was induced 
to travel: and the Queen's promoting him to the 
dignity of peerage, on his acceſſion to the eſtate, 
and employing him on a ſplendid embaſly, in the 
fourteenth year of her reign, to his great expence, 
makes it hardly credible that her Majeſty would ſend 
him to waſte his fortune, had his eſtate been much 
impaired, when he was alſo not poſſeſſed of a great 
part of it, his mother being then living, and enjoy- 
ing a large jointure (29). Thus it is ſuggeſted, 
that Sir Robert's account is full of inconſiſtencies, and 
therefore the whole ftory of his Lordſhip's profuſeneſs, 
at any time of his life, is built upon no good founda- 
tion. But the criticiſm upon the word youth, made 
uſe of by Naunton, ſeems to be too ſevere, and, in- 
deed, looks like a drowning perſon's catching at a 
twig ; fince there is no good warrant for limiting the 
appellation of youth ſtrictly within a certain age, in 
drawing characters; and tis evident Sir Robert, in a 
courtly manner, extends the term in the preſent caſe, to 
the end of his Lordſhip's youthful follies, which is no 
unuſual nor improper ſenſe of the word. Theſe are 
Naunton's words : * He was a very fine gentleman of 
* perſon, and endowments both of art and nature, but 
* without meaſure magnificent, till on the turn of his 
* humour, and the allay that his years and good coun- 
ſels had wrought upon thoſe immoderate courſes of 
* his youth, and that height of ſpirit inherent in his 
* houſe.” It is not denied, that he run in debt by 
extravagance before his travels, a ſcheme that was re- 
ſolved on ſome time after his marriage, which there- 
fore had not reclaimed him, ſo that he ſpent ſome 
part of the eſtate before he came to it. And the 
Queen's raiſing him to the peerage on his acceſſion 
thereto, and employing him four years afterwards cn 
a ſplendid and expenſive embaſſy, is conſiſtent enough 
with his ſtill continuing theſe immoderate courſes, and 
her Majeſty's frequent admonitions to divert the tor- 
rent of his profuſion ; ſince the embaſſy could not but 
be agreeable to his humour, and was ſuch an entrance 
into buſineſs, as would moſt likely have it's deſigned 
effect of turning his en that way ®. Dis ſaid, 
however, that his converſion was brought about by 
other means, and that calling on an Alderman of Lon- 
don, who had got very confiderably by the loan of his 
money to him, he was obliged to wait his coming down 
/o long, as made ſuch an impreſſion on his generous hu- 
mour, that thereupon he turned a thrifty improver of his 
eftate T. Whatever truth there may be in this ftory, 
which is only founded upon common report; yet no 
time being fixed when the incident fell out, tis conſi- 
ſtent enough with Sir Robert Naunton's account, who, 


after the laſt cited paſſage, proceeds thus: And then 


been 


* did the Queen, as a moſt judicious and indulgent 
prince, when ſhe ſaw the man grow ftaid and ſet- 
* tled, give him her aſſiſtance, and advanced him to 
the Ireaſurerſhip, where he made amends to hi 
houſe for his miſpent time, both in the increaſement 
of eſtate and honour which the Queen conferred on 
him, together with an opportunity to remake him- 
© ſelf, and thereby to ſhew that this was a child that 
* ſhould have a ſhare in her grace and a tafte in her 
* bounty (30). 

[G] He went on an ambaſſy into France] We have 
the following account of this ambaſſage by Holinſhead. 
This year, about Candlemas, Sir Thomas Sackville, 
Baron of Buckharſt, was ſent in ambaſſage from the 
* Queen's Majeſty to Charles the Ninth, French King, 
© as well to congratulate for his marriage with the 
* daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, as for other 
* weighty affairs (31); and, as his ambaſſage was 
great, ſo was his charge no lefs, in furniſhing him- 
* {elf and train accordingly, being both in number and 
* furniture ſuch in every point, as did appertain unto 
* his character; and his receiving and entertainment 
* in France, by the King and others, was agreeable 
* thereto : for he was received upon the coaſt by the 
* governors of the fortified towns right honourably, 

by order from the King. Among others, the Baron 
of Bournoiſel was one, who being very well mounted 
and appointed, left not his Lordſhip before he came 
to the court, and from thence accompanied back, 
until his department homewards. 

In the main countries he was accompanied with the 
governors and nobles of the places about, and in 
the good towns where he paſſed, he was preſented 
by the chief magiſtrates, wherein their good wills 
were to be thankfully accepted, though his Lord- 
ſhip's rewards far overvalued their preſents. At his 
approach near to Paris, he was encountered on the 
way, for courteſy-ſake, by the two Marquiſſes of Trans 
and Saluces, this being of the houſe of Savoy, and 
the other of the worthy family of Foix. Theſe 
wanted not ſuch as accompanied them, and the ſame 
even of the beſt fort. At the Lord Ambaſſador's 
firſt audience, which was at the caſtle of Madril, 
otherwiſe called Bullogne near Paris, where the King 
then lay, the Queen's almain coaches, very bravely 
furniſhed, were ſent to Paris for him, in one of 
which his Lordſhip, with the Marquis of Trans, 
rode towards the Court, very narrowly eſcaping from 
a ſhrewd turn, and great miſchance, by reaſon the 
ſaid coach was overthrown by the Dutch waggoners, 
through negligence, who in a bravery galloping the 
field, made an over-ſhort turn, wherewith the Mar- 
quis was ſore bruiſed. 

© The Lord Ambaſſador, at his arrival at the place, 
was right honourably received ; he was banquetted 
by diverſe, and that very ſumptuoufly ; which by 
him was not left unrequited to the uttermoſt, and 
rather with the hetter ; for his liberality unto the 
French was very large, but his reward at the King's 
hands was only a chain, weighing a thouſand French 
crowns. At the preſent, there was a great dearth 
and ſcarcity of viduals in France; the river Seine, 
that runneth through Paris, was not paſſable with 
veſſels, by reaſon of the great froſts; and thereby, 
not only all kind of victuals, but alſo hay and wood 
[for firing] hard to come by, and not to be had, but 
at exceſſive prices, the country thereabouts having 
before been ſore hurried and ſpoiled by the civil tu- 
* mults.” The hiſtorian concludes his account with 
informing us, that his Lordſhip arrived in England a 
little before Eaſter (32). 


(H] One 


(30) Naunton, 
ſupra, 


(41) His Lord- 
ſhip mentions 
this ambaſſage in 
his laſt Will, as 
a matter of great 
truſt and impor» 
tance, concerning 
a ſecrette treaty 
of a marriage be- 
twut her Majc- 
ty and Henry 


(32) Ho!ltaſhead's 
Chronicle, p. 
1224, 1225. 


F 


been done amiſs there, drew upon himſelf the diſpleaſure of that favourite; who prevailed 
with the Queen to call him home, and confine him to his houſe for nine or ten months 
11 (7); when his enemy dying, her Majeſty's favour returned to him with ſtronger rays than 
command, that before (p), and in April following he was elected, without his knowledge, Koight of the 
iu. meer aug Garter, though he was not inſtalled *cill the 18th of December, 1580; being the ſame 


endure, cpenly 


ly year appointed one of the peers for trying Philip Howard, Ea] of Arundel [HI. Ie 
8 was joined in ſeveral other important commiſſions this and the following year IJ. But 
ſee either wife or the Qucen gave him a moſt remarkable proof of her favour, when the Chancellorſhip of 
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— Oxtord became vacant by the death of Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, in 1591. The Earl of 
I Eſſex offered himſelf a candidate for it, and was oppoſed by Lord Buckhurſt : Parties 
a th ang rew warm, and the election became very doubtful. At laſt it was determined for Lord 
(p) He had be. Buckhurſt, through the influence of a letter wrote by the Queen herlclf in his favour, even 
1 againſt the Earl of Eſſcx. He was elected on the 17th of December, and in the begin- 
the Netherlands, uing of January was incorporated Maſter of Arts, in his lodgings in London, by a ſpe- 
could be faftened cial Commiſſion appointed for the purpoſe z and, in September 1592, viſiting the univer- 
on him. Ibid. ſity, her Majeſty honoured him with her preſence, and ſtaid there ſeveral days, being 


agreeably entertained with elegant ſpeeches, plays, and diſputations, and received a ſplen- 

| $6: = did treat from the Chancellor (q). In 1598, he joined with the Lord-Treaſurer Burlegh 
Fan col. 141, in Negotiating a peace with Spain, which ſo much alarmed the States of the United Pro- 
142. vinces, that, to prevent it, they ſent over John Duvenwoord, Admiral of Holland, and 
others, for renewing their treaty with the Crown of England. Whereupon a new treaty 

was concluded, and figned by Lord Buckhurſt and the ſaid Ambaſſadors ; whereby the 
acen was eaſed of no leſs than 120,000 pounds per annum, beſides other advantages (r). 
The Trealurer Burlegh lay fick at this time; and upon his death, which happened ſoon 
(% Pat. p. 11. after, Lord Buckhurſt ſucceeded him in that office May 15th this year (s). This was the 
from 21 to 4 firſt poſt he had in the Eſtabliſhment, and being not only the moſt powerful but the moſt 


f prolitable place therein, was given him by the Queen expreſsly in compenſation of the 
e Nefides the many eminent ſcrvices which he had dont for his country at his own great expence (7). 
_ 4 — By virtue of this office, he became in a manner Prime Miniſter, and as ſuch was particu- 
baſſes, the larly vigilant both for the publick good and her MycRty's fafety; and when ſcandalous 
Queen oberne®, libels were diſperſed by the Earl of Eſſex's faction, infinuating that the Quen and her 


ming to his Council cook little care of the government and altogether negle&ed the ſtate of Ireland, 


rifally, on &- the Treaſurer thought himſelf concerned to vindicate her Majeſty, and made ſharp reflec- 
verſe occaſions, 


2 tions on thoſe infamous libels, repreſenting how brave and well regulated an army had 
ca er High” 


geln 20s ber n. been ſent into Ireland, compleatly furniſhed with all manner of proviſions; and likewiſe Cn 
dne ard foreign that her Majeſty had expended on that war, in fix months time, the ſum of 600,000 Sir Henry Wot- 
4 ors. 


dat de, be pounds, Which he ſaid the Earl of Eſſex muſt own to be true (u). He early ſuſpected chat be casted 
nde of this Earl's deſigns, and obſerving a greater concourſe of people than uſual reſort to his 


(r) Stowe's An- 
nals. 


up 302000 l, 
the beſt hand. houſe, he ſent his fon [Robert Sackville] to make the Earl a viſit, and deſire him to be — by Eſſex 
that could any 


—— careful of the company he kept; and when that unhappy favourite was brought to his 1 gifts, beſides 


N 5 : he fees of his 
his Lordſhip trial, together with the Earl of Southampton, in 1601, Lord Buckhurſt fat on that occa- hs. 
bere'n excelled to Gon 


his dying day. Lord. High Steward, and conducted the whole proceeding with eminent dignity, *e*{ of treat 


. . . > 4 g ſums of money 
Queen Luar tempered with a juſt mixture of prudence and humanity (w . He was alſo in the com- in her Maje#y's 
beth's Character 


1 1 , - - armies, Reliq. 
of his Laab, miſſion to treat and compound with others concerned in this rebellion, for redemption of 
in his Funet 


their lands, upon paying ſuch fines as ſhould by the commiſſioners be aſſcſſed, and to e 
8 cauſe a pardon to be made out for the ſaid treaſons (x). The place of Ear! Marſhal be- r 
coming vacant by the death of Eſſex, the office was put into commiſſion, and his Lord- 
ſhip conſtituted one of the Lords Commiſſioners for exerciſing it (y). The laſt public ) Pat 43 Elis. 
commiſſion he received from his royal miſtreſs, was that in 1603, for putting the laws in 
exccution againſt Jeſuits, Seminary Prieſts, and other Eccleſiaſtics, ordained according (y) Rymer, 
to the order or rites of the Romiſh Church, and brought up ſeditiouſly beyond the ſeas or = >> 

elſewhere (2). Upon the deceaſe of the Queen, the adminiſtration of the kingdom de- 


- > . . 2 . . l 2 Idid. P · 
volving on him, with other Counſellors, they unanimouſly proclaimed King James, and * 


ſigned 


IH] One of the Peers for trying Philip Howard, in Weſtminſter Hall, for diverſe practices in relation to 
Earl of Arundel] This commiſſion was a conſequence of his religion, and favouring of the Spaniards ; neverthe- 
the former, upon the trial of Tho, Howard Duke of Nor- leſs he had his pardon for life, but continued priſoner in 
folk, father to this Earl of Arundel. Notwithſtanding the Tower till his death in 1595, before he had com- | 
the Duke's attainder his eldeſt ſon held this title with pleated the fortieth year of his age. During his im- (33) Peerage of 
the appurtenances, in right of his mother, it having priſonment, he lived in the ſeverity of his religion a England, under 
been adjudged in Parliament to be a feudal honour, or moſt ſtrict and auſtere life (33). — of 
local dignity, held by inheritance and poſſeſſion of that [ 1] Other commiſſions this and the following year. ] One 
caltle only, without any creation ; ſo that by this for inſtance, to enquire into the goods of the Spaniards 
appellation he fat in Parliament, Anno 23 Eliz. in concealed in London, with power to call before them 
which Parliament he was reſtored in blood from the ſuch parties as they think proper, and to make ſeizure, 
attainder of the Duke his father. But being a zealous &c. (34). The affairs of the United Provinces being (44) Rymer, 
Roman Catholick, after the ſtrict laws made againſt the likewiſe under his inſpe&ion, he was one of the coun- Vol. XVI. 
Papiſts, he endeavoured to go beyond the ſeas without cil at Greenwich, 7 April 1590, who ſigned a letter ; 
leave, and being diſcovered was apprehended and ſent to to the States about the keeping of Oſtend (35) ; and in (35) MSS. in 
the Tower of London, Anno 1584. In 1586 he was 1591, being ſtiled Dominum de Buckhurlt Magnum Pin- NOS Cay 
fined 10000 |. in the Star-Chamber for his miſdemea- cernum Augliæ, was one of the commiſſioners that 
nors, and attempt to go beyond fea ; and three years ſigned a treaty on the part of her Majeſty with Henry (36) Rymer, ay 

afterwards was arraigned, and condemned by his Peers IV. of France (36). before, | 

VOL. V. No. 296, | 39 N [XK] This 
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(as) Ib.d. 


tion and proclamation of King James of Scotland; ſo that the renewal of his 


(45) General 
Hiſtory of Eng- 
land. 


(ec) Chauncy's 
H.fory of Hert- 
forcihie., 


(dd) Pat. 1 
Jac. I. p. 12+ 


(ee) Rywer, 
Vial. X V1 D. 
608. This of- 
fice cid nut re- 
turn i-:to he fa- 
my of K,ward 
6101 ty Je. 

„ en 1! was con» 
ferred upen Thos 
Howrd Farl of 
Arunde!, the col- 
lectot ot Anti- 
qu ties and (cn 
to Phils a:ceady 
mentioned. 
Peerage of Eng- 
land, Vol. . 


(ff) Stowe's 
Annals. 


(gz) Rymer, 
p- bot. 


(65) See h's laſt 

Will in tbe Pre- 

rogative office, 

in Regiſt. vocat. 
Dor ſet. 


(i) His Fureral 
Sermon, by Dr 
Abbot, then 
Dean of Win- 
cheſter. 
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ſigned a letter on the 28th of March, 1604, to the Lord Eure, and the reſt of the Com- 
miſſioners (aa) for the treaty of Breme, notifying her Majeſty's deceaſe, and the ni- 

tent of 
Lord High Treaſurer for life was ordered by that monarch, before his arrival in England, 
and even before his Lordſhip waited on his Majeſty ; for he ſtaid to pay his laſt reſpects 
to the memory of the Queen, by ſeeing her interred on the 28th of April, when he was 
one of the ſupporters to the chief mourner, the Lady Marchioneſs of Northampton (b 5). 
This laſt duty to his relation being performed on the 28th of April, 1603, he met her 
ſucceſſor on the ſecond of May, at Broxborn in Hertfordſhire, where he was very gra- 
ciouſly received, and confirmed in his poſt of Lord Treaſurer at the ſeat of Sir Henry 
Cock (cc), He waited on his Majeſty to Theobalds, then the ſeat of Sir Robert Cecil, 
Secretary of State; and was one whom the King principally confided and conſulted on 
the meaſures proper to be taken, as alſo the choice of his chief officers, which for the 
moſt part were then ſettled, his Majeſty ſtaying there four days. On the 13th of March 
following, he was created Earl of Dorſet (dd). As this was a reign in which honours 
were diſpenſed with a much leſs unſparing hand than the preceding, ſo this new title 
would, perhaps, be deemed no freſh proof of his extraordinary worth and merit, did not 


King James herein appear to be, in a very proper ſenſe of the word, executor to Queen 


Elizabeth. In which ſpirit alſo, we find the commiſſion was renewed to the Earl, for 
exccuting the office of Earl Marſhal at the ſame time (ze). He was afterwards the firſt in 
commiſſion, with four other Lords of the Privy-Council, for mediating and concluding a 
peace with Spain, which was ſigned at London the 18th of Auguſt, 1604 (ff). The 


fame year he received an order from the King, to warrant and authorize all cuſtomers, 


comptrollers, &c. to demand the ſum of fix ſhillings and eight pence on every pound 
weight of tobacco, over and above two pence in the pound actually paid (gg). This was 
a conſequence of his Treaſurer's place, as was alſo ſome other tranſactions the following 
years [AK]. He lived in the higheſt eſteem and reputation, without any extraordinary 
decay of health, *cill 1607, when he was ſeized at his houſe at Horſley in Surry. with a 
diſorder that reduced him to ſuch extremity, that his life was diſpaired of; which coming 
to the ears of the King, his Majeſty in the beginning of June ſent the Lord Haye, one 
of the Gentlemen of his Bedchamber, with a gold ring enamelled black, ſet with twenty 
diamonds, and this meſſage, that His Majeſty wiſhed him a ſpeedy and perfect recovery, with 
all happy and good ſucceſs, and that he might live as long as the diamonds of that ring did 
endure, and in token thereof required him to wear it, and keep it for his ſaks (hb). This 
was a very comfortable cordial, and raiſed his ſpirits, ſo that he actually recovered this 
blow; but his conſtitution was ſo much broken by it, that he became apprehenſive*of his 
approaching end; and under that fenſe, in Auguſt following, he made his laſt Will ma- 
turely and deliberately, declaring occaſionally among his friends, that he had ſettled 
his ſoul, and compoſed it to another world, whenſoever God ſhould call for him. Moreo- 
ver, the laſt morning of his life he was obſerved to be longer than uſual at his private 
devotions (ii). But whatever forewarnings he might feel, from any thing amiſs within, 
that he was not far from death ; yet the ſuddenneſs of the ſtroke, at the time, was evidently 
unforeſeen and unthought of ; for he was attending at Whitehall, as uſual, at the Council- 
table, when he dropt down, and immediately gave out his laſt breath, ſurrounded by 
the firſt officers of ſtate, the Queen herſelf being preſent (##). This ſudden death, which 
happened on the 19th of April, 1608, was occaſioned by a particular kind of dropſy in 
the brain [L]. He was interred with great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter-abbey (7/7), on the 
26th of May following; his funeral fermon being preached by his chaplain Dr George 
Abbot, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, wherein he ſets forth his character to the 
beſt advantage, as may be ſeen below [4]. We ſhall here give an extract of what is 

| ſaid 


(47) In Sr Wal- 


ter Ralegh's ar- 


ticle; where the 


detriment done 
thereby to the 
revenue was ta- 
| ken notice of; 
and it muſt not 
de denied, that 
in this inſtance 
our Treaſurer 
was more obſe- 
quious to his 


+ royal maſter's 


pleaſure, than 
careful of his 


country's good. 
(38) Rymer, 


Vol. XVI. P · 
641 to 635. 


— 


(39) In his 


[K] This was a conſequence of his Treaſurer's place, 
&c.] How much the publick good was affected by this 
extraordinary duty upon Tobacco, laid to hinder the 
conſumption of that herb, has been already obſerved 
in the courſe of this work (37); and all that can be ſaid 
in behalf of the Treaſurer is, that for ought that appears, 
his part in it was purely miniſterial, this duty proceeding 
wholly from the King's unaccountable averſion to the 
plant. As to the other tranſactions mentioned above, 
it appears by them, that his Lordſhip ſhewed a parti- 
cular concern for the preſervation of the records of 
the kingdom, and the jewels of the crown. For Ro- 
bert Earl of Saliſbury, Principal Secretary of State, 
delivered to the Treaſurer ſeveral treaties and writin 
ſpecified in an indenture the gth of October, 3 Jac. 1. 
And in 1606 he was a party to the King's indenture, 
wherein he annexed diverſe royal and princely dia- 
dems, crowns, coronets and jewels, of great eſtima- 
tion and value, infeparably for ever hereafter to the 
crown of this realm, which his Majeſty ſigned by his 
Lordſhip's perſwaſion and advice, and the ſchedule an- 
nexed was drawn by his order (38). 


[L] His death was accafioned by a particular kind of 


bronicle, p. 56, drop/y in the brain] J. Baker informs us (39), that 


upon opening his head there were found in it certain 
little bags of water “, which, whether by ſtraining of 
his ſtudy the night before, in which he fat up till ele- 
ven o'clock, or otherwiſe by their own maturity ſud- 
denly breaking, and falling upon his brain, cauſed his 
death. 

(M] Dr Abbot's character of him, &c.] Having 
gone through his eulogium by Queen Elizabeth, as a 
Scholar, Traveller, Courtier, and a Miniſter, the 
Doctor proceeds thus: Never was there any Noble- 
* man, who with more humble agnizing, with more 

feeling and affectionate gratefulneſs, did entertain 
the favours of his Sovereigns.—And for other parts 
of moral virtues, how many rare things were in him : 
who more loving unto his wife, that honourable 
Lady, the mirror of all true virtue, a worthy teſti- 
mony whereof he hath recorded in bis laſt Will (40). 
Who more kind to his children and grand children; 
who more faſt unto his friend ? who more moderate 


(40) He there leaves her very large legacies, not as any recom- 
pence of her infinite merit towards him (which he declares is above 
ail recompence), but as a token of his love, reverence, and eſteem, 
for her virtues of charity, modeſty, fidelity, humility, ſecrecy, 
wiſdom, patience, and a mind replete with al! piety and goodneſs. 


(40 Dugdale 
calls ir an apo- 
plexy, apparent - 
ly from the fud- 
denneſs of it. 
Baron. Vol. II. 
p. 399. and he 
is herein fol- 

1 wed by Spenſe, 
in preface to 
Gorbodue, p. di. 


(17) However, 
h's corpſe after- 
wards, as Dug- 
dale aſſures us, 
was carried to 
Withiam, and 
buried there ac- 
cording mo 
ueſt in hi 

laſt Will 


Called Hyda- 
tides by the Pb7+ 
ſicians. 


(41) In proof of 
this, the teſti- 
mony of a noble- 
man is brought, 
who in a public 
aſſembly declared 
after his death, 
that in much 
converſation and 
concurrence in 
many cauſes of 
great weight and 
importance, he 
never heard him 
ſpeale, or in car- 
neft affirm, that 
which he found 
to be otherwile. 


+ Or rather 
fifty-one, as it is 
in the inſcription 
upon her monu- 
ment in Buck- 


hurſt-chapel. 


(42) This was 
in Auguft 1605, 
when Prince 
Henry was alſo 
matriculated in 
the univerſity, as 
a member of 
Magdalen- col- 
lege. Wood's 
Faſti, col. 172. 
Vol. I. 


* Viz. After 
26 f. Id. the 
quarter, when 
others ordinarily 
ſold for 40s. 
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ſaid of him in more moderate terms by Sir Robert Nauntogy as follows: They much 
commend his elocution, but more the excellency of his pen; he was a ſcholar, and a 

perſon of a quick diſpatch, faculties that yet run in the blood ; and they fay of him, 


that his ſecretaries did little for him by way of inditement, wherein they could ſeldom 
pleaſe him, he was ſo facete and choice in his phraſe and ſtile: and for his diſpatches, 


and the content he gave to ſuitors, he had a decorum ſeldom fince 


put in practice ; for 


he had of his attendants that took into roll the names of all ſuitors, with the dates of 
their firſt addreſſes, and theſe in their order of hearing; ſo that a freſh man could not 
leap over his head that was of a more ancient edition, except in the urgent affairs of 


State. 


I find not, continues this writer, that he was any ways inured in the factions 


of the Court, which were all his time ſtrong, and in every man's note; the Howards 


and the Cecils on the one part, my Lord of Eſſex, &c. on the other part: for he held 


the ſtaff of the Treaſury faſt in his hand, which once in the year made them all beholden 
to him. And the truth is, as he was a wiſe man and a ſtour, he had no reaſon to be 
a partaker ; for he ſtood ſure in blood and in grace, and was wholly intentive to the 
Queen's ſervices ; and ſuch were his abilities, that ſhe received aſſiduous proofs of his 
tuthciency ; and it has been thought that ſhe might have more cunning inſtruments, ,,,, x... 


but none of a more ſtrong judgment and confidence in his ways, which are ſymptoms 
of magnanimity and fidelity z whereunto methinks his motto hath ſome kind of reference, 
Aut nunquam tentes, aut perfice ; as though he would have charactered in a word, the 
genius of his houſe, or expreſſed ſomewhat of a higher inclination than lay within his 
* compals (mm) To this Character of Naunton, we ſhall ſubjoin the obſervation of a 
late honourable author (un), that few Firſt Miniſters have left ſo fair a character, and that 
his family diſdained the office of an apology for it, againſt ſome little cavils, which 


to his enemy ? who more true of his word (41)? 
No Nobleman was more given to hoſpitality, and 
keeping of a great houſe, having lived ſeventy and 
two years, for ſo was his age accounted, and being 
married more than fifty and taree years unto one and 
the ſelf ſame lady +, he kept houſe for forty and two 
years in an honourable proportion : for thirty years 
of thoſe his family conſiſted of little leſs, in one place 
or another, than two hundred perſons z but for 
more than twenty years, beſides workmen, and 
other hired ſervants, his number at the leaſt hath 
been two hundred and twenty daily, as appeared 
upon check-roll ; a very rare example in this preſent 
age of ours, when houſe keeping is ſo decayed. 
Who more magnificent than his Lordſhip in folemn 
entertainments ; as beſides other particulars, was 
manifeſted abundantly to the world not long before 
his death, when his Majeſty, with the Queen and 
Prince, together with a great part of the nobility 
ſpent divers days at Oxford (42). Who was ever 
more deſirous to do wrong unto none? His Lordſhip 
bought no land, but he commonly paid more for it 
than it was worth, yielding this reaſon, that it would 
the better proſper, and continue in his name and po- 
ſterity. In his will, how careful was he that all 
debts ſhould be paid ; yea, that there was no ſpe- 
cialty whereby it might be challenged. The like 
alſo for wrong done to any one whatſoever, whereof 
he proteſted before the eternal Majeſty, that he did 
did not remember any. Unto theſe honourable parts 
I may add a great many more, as his good and cha- 
ritable diſpoſition towards his tenants, of whom or- 
dinarily he took leſs fines by a third part than by 
other lords is uſually accuſtomed ; and his farmers 
held his farins, as is well known to the world, but 
at reaſonable rents: as his relief to the poor, in 
pinching times of dearth, in the year 1597, which 
was a time of the greateſt ſcarcity that ever we did 
know, his Lordſhip ſent into Suſſex of his free gift, 
as much Daniſh rye bought at Billiogſgate as coſt 
1541. 145. 7 d. And this preſent year 1608, his 
Lordſhip cauſed weekly certain quarters of wheat to 
be carried from his own granary at Lewes in Suſſex, 
and to be ſold in the market to the poor at a far 
lower rate than the price which commonly men did 
take. And that this his Lordſhip's bounty might 
continue after his death, by his laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment he hath bequeathed a thouſand pounds for the 
ereling of a granary at the place which laſt I 
named, for the uſe and benefit of poor people in 
thoſe parts; and two thouſand pounds as a ſtock for 
the ſtoring of that houſe againſt times of dearth and 
ſcarcity. Unto this he hath alſo joined a thouſand 
pounds to be beſtowed on the building of a chapel at 
Withiam, where his anceſtors do lie, and where his 


Spreta 


Lordſhip defired that his body might be interred. 


* Theſe are the fruits of a lively faith, and fo muſt be 
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reputed. 

But becauſe a right Belief and Religion towards 
God is the higheſt point of all, I may not here omit 
to ſay ſomething touching that. There are argu- 
ments moſt evident to demonſtrate unto all men, 
that his Faith was agreeable unto the word of God, 
and according to the profeſſion of the renowned 
Church of England. In that famous Univerfity of 
Oxford, where his Lordſhip for more than ſixteen 
years was our honourable Chancellor, it was his ſpe- 
cial care to ſubſtitute ſuch under him as were moſt 
ſound for Religion, which the wiſer ſort did obſerve, 
although common men did not mark it. As he kept 
down with one hand all novelties and humours in 
opinions, which laboured to ſet trouble in the 
Church and Commonwealth ; ſo with the other 
hand, to the uttermoſt of his power, he depreſſed 
the Prieſts and Jeſuits, which have uſed too much to 
that place; not to the Univerſity, which, God be 
praiſed, is free from all ſuch imputation, but to 
ſome few of the city, who embrace their old ſuper- 
ſtitions. In that place this I can witneſs, that his 
Lordſhip neither openly nor ſecretly did ever give 
countenance unto any that was backward in religion. 
And on the other fide, that there was never any 
thing ſoberly and wiſely propoſed, that might for- 
ward true piety, which his Loraſhip did not further, 
as I could by many particulars make plain to whom - 
ſoever. Touching the education of thoſe honourable 
plants his grandchildren, his Lordthip was ever care- 
ful that they ſhould be trained up in the truth of re- 
ligion, far from popery and idolatry. His charge 
was unto their tutor (as I well knew in his life-time) 
that as he would anſwer him in the day of the laſt 


Judgment before the face of Chrift, that be ſhould train 


them up in the truth of the religion profeſſed naw in 
England. How angry would he be, when he was 
at his country-houſe, if they came not duly to prayers. 
He never could endure that they ſhould otherwiſe be 
matched, than where there was ſound religion. 
Concerning his own foul, when the laſt year he was 
ſick, beſides ordinary prayers, he compoſed himſelf 
to God by receiving at Horſeley the holy ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, when he looked to de- 
part the world. 

* But two days before he died, devoutly and religiouſ- 
ly he heard a ſermon at home, in his Lordſhip's own 
chapel at Dorſet-houſe ; and how holily and chri- 
ſtianly in his laſt Will and Teſtament doth he com- 
mend his ſoul unto God: fo it may well be ſuppoſed 
that he gave him more than ordinary conjecture, or 
ſuſpicion, that his death was not far from him, 
&c. (43). 
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ſecond edit. 
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(43) This Ser- 
mon was presch- 
ed May 26th, 
1608, and print» 
ed the ſame year, 
See Archbiſhop 
Abbot's arricle in 
tem. [T J. 
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Several of bis Lordſbipꝰs letters are printed in the Cabala; beſides which there is a Latin 


letter of his to Dr Bartholomew Clerke, prefixed to that author's Latin tranſlation from 
the Italian of Balthazar Caſtilio's Courtier; intituled, De Curiali five Aulico, firſt printed at 


London about the year 1571. 


His Lordſhip was ſucceeded in honour and eſtate by his 


on Robert, and afterwards ſucceſſively by his two grandſons, Richard [N] and Edward, 


whicl laſt is the ſubject of the enſuing article. 


[N] He was ſucceeded by his ſon Robert, and his two 
grandſons Richard, c.] Robert was forty-ſeven years 
od and upwards at the deceaſe of his father: he had 
all the advantages of education, attained ſeveral lan- 
g1ages, and was ſo deeply learned in Greek and Latin, 
that they became as familiar to him as his own tongue. 
He had befides a ſingular knowledge in many ſciences ; 

| and in the Houſe of Commons was a leading member, 
(44) See the and at the head of ſeveral committees (44), having 
Journals of that been eleded for the Borough of Lewes, in 31 Eliz. 
Houle, and in all other Parliaments, while he continued a com- 
moner, was choſen for the county of Suſſex (45). He 
lived in the dignity of an Earl not a compleat year, 
departing this life at Dorſet-houſe, near Fleetſtreet, 
London, Feb. 27. 1608-9. and was buried at Withiam, 
according to his directions, where a noble monument 
is erefted to his memory. He was ſucceeded in ho- 
nour and eſtate by his ſon Richard, who was born 28 
(46) That hov'e March 1589. in the Charter-houſe, London (46). 
2 a He married the lady Anne Clifford, daughter and heir 
this time, by Sar- Of George Earl of Cumberland, 25 Feb. 1608-9; and 
tu. Ser bis ar- upon hi father's deceaſe, two days after, became Earl 
tic e. of Dorſet. In 1611. he travelled into France on a 
pre engagement to his grandmother, and other of his 
friends before his marriage. He returned to his ſeat at 
Knowle in Kent, on the 8th of April, 1612. where 
he lived with great magnificence and hoſpitality, as he 
did alſo at his feat at Bolebrook in Safſex, and Dorſet - 
(48) John Tut- houſe in London, where he died on the 28th of March, 
_ g 1624. and was interred with his anceltors at Withiam. 
daughter Marga- Anne, his counteſs, was remarkably religious, magni- 
ret ; ſhe aiſo ficent, and diſpoſed to letters. She erected a pillar in 
brought the Earl the county of Weſtmoreland, on the ſpot where ſhe 
poet v6 abel. took her laſt leave of her mother; a monument to her 
i ho was tutor, Samuel Daniel, the poetic hiſtorian, and another 
married in 1647 to Spenſer. She alſo founded two hoſpitals, and 
to James Com- repaired ſeven churches and fix caſtles (47). She en- 
ton, Earlof joyed large poſſeſſions of her own family the Clif- 
NortbamP'"".  fords, which ſhe left to her grandſon the Earl of Tha- 
net {48). She. was rcmarried June 3. 1630. to Philip 


(45) Wills's 
Notitia Parla- 
mentati3, 


(47) Memorials 
o Select Verſions, 


p. 92, 94 


Peerage of Eng- 
land. 


* 


Herbert, Earl of Pembroke (49), Lord Chamberlain to 
King Charles I. who left her again a widow in 1650. 
She was a lady of an admirable judgment, and has fert 
the occurrences of her own life in manuſcript (50), 
wherein is this account of her firſt huſband, the Earl of 
Dorſet: * That he was in his own nature of a juſt 


mind, of a ſweet diſpoſition, and very valiant in his 


* own perſon ; he had a great advantage in his breed- 
* ing, by the wiſdom and diſcretion of his grandfather 
Thomas, Ear] of Dorſet, Lord High-T reaſurer of 
England, who was then held one of the wiſeſt men 
* of thattime; by which means he was ſo good a ſcho- 
lar in all manner of learning, that in his youth, 
* when he lived in the Univerſity of Oxford, there 
* was none of the young Nobility then ſtudents there, 
* that excelled him. He was alſo a good patriot to his 
* country, and generally well-beloved in it, much 
* eſteemed in all the Pariiaments that ſat in his time; 
* and fo great a lover of ſcholars and ſoldiers, as that 
* with an exceſſive bounty towards them, or indeed 
any of worth that were in dittreſs, he did much di- 
* miniſh his eſtate ; as alſo with exceſſive prodigality 
in houſe keeping, and other noble ways at Court, as 
* rilting, maſking, and the like, Prince Henry being 
* then alive, who was much addicted to theſe noble 
* Exerciſes, and of whom he was much beloved 

She wrote alſo a letter to Sir Joſeph Williamſon, 
Secretary of State to Charles II. who having ſent 
to nominate to her a member for the borrough of Ap- 
pleby, ſhe returned the following anſwer : * I have been 


bullied by an Uſurper, I have been neglected by a 


Court, but I will not be dictated to by a Subject: 
Your man ſha' n't ſtand. 


Anne Dorſet 
Pembroke and Montgomery (51). 


Beſides the two daughters already mentioned, ſhe 
brought her Lord three ſons, who all dying in their 
infancy, he left no male iſſue, fo that the eſtate and 
honour devolved upon his younger brother Edward (52). 
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S ACKVILLE[EOwAR D] Earl of Dorſet, was born in the year 1590. and being 
educated by a private tutor under the care and direction of his grandfather the Treaſurer 


(a) See the pre- 
ceding article, in 
the two laſt re- 
marks. 


nent abilities. 


(a), became accompliſhed by ſtudy and travels ſo as to be early diſtinguiſhed for his emi- 
He had not been long arrived to man's eſtate when he entered into a mar- 
riage with Mary, daughter and heir of Sir George Curſon (5) of Croxhall in Derby ſhire, 


(% This family Kot [A], and was at the ſeat of his father-in-law, in 1613, when he received a challenge 


of the Curſors 
were alſo entich- 


from the Lord Bruce, then at Paris, whom he met, according to appointment, and 


en by the mar- killed in a duel, betwixt Antwerp and Bergenopzoom in Zealand. The affair made a 


riages of the heirs 
of Prabazon, 
Ferrers, Cum- 
ville, Clement, 
Hampton, Ruſh- 
all, Preflwood, 
Pradbury, and 
Rookewood ; 
and are lineally 

deſcended from follows. 


Rob. de Curcun, * 
who came in 6 1 

with Will. the Worthy Sir, 
Conqueror. 
Peerage of Eng- 
land, under 
Sackville Duke 


before his return home. 


great noiſe ar that time, and ſeveral aſperſions being laid upon kim, he drew up in his 
own vindication a very particular account of the fight, and ſent it to a friend in England, 
This letter, a manuſcript of which is part of the choiceſt trea- 
ſures of Queen's college library in Oxford, ſets our young nobleman's valour, and other 
accompliſhments in ſo ſtrong a light, that it muſt not be excluded from a place here, as 


As I am not ignorant, fo I ought to be ſenſible of the falſe aſperſions ſome authorleſs 
* tongues have laid upon me, in the reports of the unfortunate paſſage lately happened 
between the Lord Bruce and myſelf, which as they are ſpread here, fo I may juſtly fear 


of Dorſer, Vol. I. © they reign alſo where you are. There are but two ways to reſolve doubts of this na- 
ture, by Oath, or by Sword. The firſt is due to Magiſtrates, and communicable to 


[4] Mary daughter and heir of Sir George Curzon, 
tc] She had the ſeat of Croxhall, and a great eſtate 
in Derbyſhire to her fortune, which the Duke of Dorſet 
now enjoys. She was a lady accompliſhed with all 

virtues, and an excellent judgment, being entruſted by 
King Charles I. with the tuition of the princeſs his 


friends; 


daughter: and her conduct was ſo remarkable, that 
when ſhe died both Lords and Commons ſitting at 
Weſtminſter ordered, the 17th of May, 1645. that 
her ſuneral ſhould be at the publick expence ; and ſhe 
was buried accordingly with great ſtate and ſolemnity, 


Sept. 3. 1645 (1). 
. C21 Teflified 


(49) That fim. 
pleton, with 
whom Butler ſo 
much divert: 
himſelf in his 
Hudibras ; but 
ſhe was divorced 
from him in leis 
than a year atter 
her marriage. 
Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble 
Authors, ubi 
ſupra, 


(50) The MS, 
contarns an ac- 
count allo of her 
progenitors, 1b.d, 


(51) A collection 
of periodical pa- 
pers called The 
World, Vol. I. 
No. XIV. 


(52) Peerage of 
England, under 
this family, 
Vol. 1. 


(1) Clarendon's 
H ſtory of che 
Rebellion. 


« defirous to retain. 


S ACKVIL Fx. 
friends ; the other to ſuch as maliciouſly ſlander, and impudently defend their aſſertiun. 
« Your love, not my merit, aſſure me you hold me your friend, which eſtit 
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m I am much 


Do me therefore the right to underſtand the truth of that, and in 
my behalf inform others, who either are, or may be infected with finiſter rumours, much 


6 N to that fair opinion I deſire to hold amongſt all worthy perſons. And on the 
faith of a Gentleman, the relation I ſhall give is neither more or leſs than the bare truth. 


* vant of mine by 


dominion not offended. 


both approved and aſſented to. 


Heydon, it 


nour. 


butcherly, far unfitting fo noble a 
not for life; withal addin 
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hold a wound u 


The incloſed contains the firſt citation ſent me from Paris, by a Scotiſh gentleman, 
who delivered it me in Derbyſhire, at my father-in-law's houſe : after it follows my 
theri anſwer returned him by the ſame bearer. The next is my accompliſhment of my 
firſt promiſe, being a particular aſſignation of place and weapon, which J ſent by a ſer- 
from Roterdam, as ſoon as I landed there. The receipt of which, 
joined with an acknowledgment of my too fair carriage to the deceaſed Lord, is teſtified 
by the laſt, which periods the buſineſs [B] till we met at Tergoſe in Zealand, it being the 
place allotred for rendezvous z where he, accompanied with one Mr Crawford, an Eng- 
liſh gentleman, for his ſecond, a Surgeon and a man, arrived with all the ſpeed he 
could. And there having rendered himſelf, I addrefſed my ſecond, Sir John H-ydon (c), ( The farte 
to let him underſtand, that now all following ſhould be done by conſent, 
the terms. whereon we ſhould fight, as alſo the place. To our ſeconds we gave power 
for their appointments, who agreed we ſhould go to Antwerp, from thence to Bergen- 
opzoom, where in the midway, a village divides the States territories from the Arch- t cut of the 
duke's : and there was the deſtined ſtage, to the end, that having ended, he that could 
might preſently exempt himſelf from the juſtice of the country, by retiring into the 


But in caſe one party's ſword 


And by rea- 


tion he 


my ſecond to certify him, I would preſently decide the difference, and therefore he 


[LB] Teflified by the laß, which periods the buſineſs.) 
Thoſe mentioned above to be incloſed in that of Mr 
Sackville are as follows : 


* A Monfieur, Monfieur Sackville, 
I that am in France, hear how much you attribute 


to yourſelf in this time, that I have given the world to 


ring your praiſes ; and for me the trueſt Almanack to 
tell you how much I ſuffer. If you call to memory, 
when as I gave you my hand laſt, I told you I reſer- 
ved the heart faga truer reconciliation (1). Now be that 
noble Gentleman my love once ſpoke; and come and 
do bim right, that would recite the trials you owe 
your birth and country, were I not confident your ho- 
nour gives you the ſame courage to do me right, that 
it did to do me wrong. Be maſter of your own wea- 
pons and time ; the place whereſoever, I will wait on 
you. By doing this you ſhall ſhorten revenge, and 
clear the idle opinion the world hath of both our 


worths. 
Ed. Bruce.” 
A Monſieur, Monſieur Baron de Kinloſs, 


As it ſhall be far from me to ſeek a quarrel, ſo 
will I alfo be ready to meet with any that is defirous 


to make trial of my valour, by ſo fair a courſe as you - 


require A witneſs whereof yourſelf ſtall be, who 
VOL. V. No. CCXCVII. 


* ſhould 


within a month ſhall receive a ſtrict account of time, 
place, and weapon, where you ſhall find me ready diſ- 
poſed to give honourable ſatisfaction by him that ſhall 
conduct yon thither. In the mean time be as ſecret 
of the appointment, as it ſeems you are defirous of it. 


E. Sackville.” 


A Monſieur, Monſieur Baron de Kinloſs, 

I am at Tergoſe, a town in Zealand, to give what 
ſatisfaction your ſword can render you, accompanied 
with a worthy Gentleman for my ſecond, in degree a 
knight. And for your coming I will rot limit you a 
peremptory day, but deſire you to make a definite and 
ſpeedy repair, for your own honour and fear of pre - 
vention, at which time you ſhall find me there. 


E. Sackville.” 
Tergoſe, 10th of Auguſt, 


1613. 


A Monfieur, Monfieur Sackville, 
I have received your letter by your man, and ac- 
knowledge you have dealt nobly with me, and I come 
with all poſſible haſte to meet you. 


E. Bruce (2). 
; [C] Lord 


39 © 


Cie Wars, 
s is much com- 
menaed by Lord 


It was further concluded, that in caſe any ſhould fall or flip, st 20 cf. 


that then the combat ſhould ceaſe, and he whoſe ill fortune had fo ſubjected him, was 
acknowledge his life to have been in the other' hands. 
ſhould break, becauſe that could only chance by hazard, it was agreed, that the other 
ſhould take no advantage, but either then be made friends, or elſe upon even terms go to 254. fol. edit 
it again. Thus theſe concluſions being by each of them related to his party, was by us 
Accordingly we embarked for Antwerp. 
ſon, my Lord (as I conceive, becauſe he could not handſomely, without danger of diſ- 
covery) had not paired the ſword, I ſent him to Paris, bringing one of the ſame length but 
twice as broad; my ſecond excepted againſt it, and adviſed me to match my own, and 
ſend him the choice, which I obeyed, it being, you know, the challenger's privilege to 
ele his weapon. At the delivery of the ſwords, which was performed by Sir John 
pleaſed the Lord Bruce to chooſe my own, and then paſt expecta 
told him, that he found himſelf ſo far behind hand, as a little of my blood would not 
ſerve his turn; and therefore he was now reſolved to have me alone, becauſe he knew, 
(for I will uſe his own words) that ſo worthy a Gentleman, and my friend, could not 
endure to ſtand by, and fee him do that, which he muſt, to ſatisfy himſelf and his ho- 
Thereunto Sir John Heydon replied, that ſuch intentions were bloody, and 
perſonage, who ſhould defire to bleed for reputation, 


g, he thought himſelf injured, heing come thus far, now to 
be prohibited from executing thoſe honourable offices he came for. The Lord Bruce, for 


anſwer, only reiterated his former reſolution. The which, not for matter, but for man- 


ner, ſo moved me, as though to my remembrance I had not of a long while eaten more 
liberally than at dinner, and therefore unfit for ſuch an action (ſeeing the Surgeons 


pon a full ſtomach much more dangerous {than otherwiſe), I requeſted 
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. who was after» 
as concerning wards Licu'enant 
of the Ordnance 
to King Charles 
I. at the break - 


and 


pence in the diſ- 
charge of that 
office. 


Hiftory 


of the Rebellion: 
Ec. Vol. Il, p · 


(2) Cuardian, 
Vol. UI. No, 


129. 
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S GK VI L L E. 
© ſhould pte ſentiy meet me on horſeback, only waited on by our Surgeons, they being 
unarmed, Together we rode (but one before the other ſome twelve ſcore) about two 

0 Engliſh miles: and then paſſion having ſo weak an enemy to afſail as my direction, 

eaſily became victor, and uſing his power, made me obedient to his commands; I be- 

« ing verily mad with anger the Lord Bruce ſhould thirſt after my life, with a kind of 

« aſjJuredneſs, ſeeing 1 had come ſo'far and needleſsly, to give him leave to regain his loſt 

reputation (d); I bad him alight, which with all willingneſs he quickly granted, and there 

in a meadow (ancle-deep in water at the leaſt) bidding farewel to our doublets, in our 

* ſhirts we began to charge each other, having afore commanded our Surgeons to with- 

© draw themſelves a pretty diſtance from us, conjuring them beſides, as they reſpected our 

« favour, or their own ſafeties, Not to ſtir, but ſuffer us to execute our pleaſures ; we being 

fully reſolved (God forgive us) to diſpatch each other by what means we could. I made 

a thruſt at my enemy, but was ſhort, and in drawing back my arm I received a great 

© wound thereon, which I interpreted as a reward for my ſhort ſhooting ; but in revenge 

© I preſſed in to him, though I then miſſed him alſo; and then received a wound in my 
right pap, which paſt level through my body, and almoſt to my back. And there we 
wreſtled for the two greateſt and deareſt prizes we could ever expect, trial for honour 
and life. In which ſtruggling, my hand, having but an ordinary glove on it, loft one 
of her ſervants, though the meaneſt, which hung by a ſkin, and to fight, yet re- 
maineth as before; and I am put in hope one day to recover the uſe of it again. But 
at laſt breathleſs, yet k-eping our holds, there paſſed on both ſides propoſitions of quit- 
ting each other's ſword. But when amity was dead, confidence could not live; and 

«* who ſbould quit firſt was the queſtion, which on neither part either would perform; and 

« reſtriving again afreſh, with a kick and a wrench together, I freed my long captive wea- 

pon; which incontinently levy ing at his throat, being maſter ſtill of his, I demanded if be 

would aſe bis life, or yield his ſword ? both which, though in that imminent danger, he 
bravely denied to do. Myſelf being wounded, and feeling loſs of blood, having three 
conduits running on me, began to make me faint, and he couragiouſly perſiſting not to 
accord to either of my propoſitions z; remembrance of his former bloody defire, and 
teeling of my preſent eſtate, I ſtruck at his heart; but with his avoiding miſs'd my aim, 
yet paſt through the body, and drawing back my ſword repaſt it through again through 
another place, when he cried, Ob! I am ſlain; ſeconding his ſpeech with all the force 
he had to caſt me. But being too weak, after I had defended his aſſault, I eafily be- 
came maſter of him, laying him on his back; when being upon him, I redemanded, 

If be would requeſt his life? But it ſeems he prized it not at fo dear a rate, as to be be- 

holden to me for it, bravely replying, he ſcorn'd it, Which anſwer of his was fo noble 

and worthy, as I proteſt I could not find in my heart to offer him any more violence, 
only keeping him down, *cill at length his Surgeon afar off, cried out, He would imme- 

* diately die, if bis wounds were not ſto Whereupon I aſked, If be defired bis Surgeon 
* ſbould come? which he accepted of; and fo being drawn away, I never offered to take 
his ſword, accounting it inhuman to rob a dead man, for ſo I held him to be. This 
thus ended, I retired to my Surgeon, in whoſe arms, after 1 had remained a while, for 
want of blood I loſt my fight, and withal, as I then thought, my life alſo. Bur ſtrong 
water, and his diligence, quickly recovered me; when I eſcaped a great danger, for 
my Lord's Surgeon, when nobody dreamt of it, came full at me with his Lord's ſword, 
and had not mine with my ſword interpoſed himſelf, I had been flain by thoſe baſe 
hands; although my Lord Bruce, weltring in his blood, and paſt all expectation of life, 
conformable to all his former carriage, which was undoubtedly noble, cried out, Raſcal, 
bold thy band ! So may I proſper, as I have dealt ſincerely with you in this relation, 


— I pray you, with the incloſed letter, deliver to my Lord Chamberlain. And 
o, &c. 
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(4 This expreſ- 
ſion ſeems to 
confirm the con- 
jeQure in note 
(1) below, con- 
cerning the im- 

* mediate cauſe of 
this duel. 
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25 8 - 8 Yours, Ed. Sackville (e).? 
ngland, under 


* Lovaine, the 8th of September, 1613. 


% Hiftory of 
the Rebellion, 
Vol. I. P · 60. 


Lord Clarendon intimates (f), that this was not the only quarrel of the kind into which 
our young Nobleman was drawn, through the exceſſive heat and fire of his temper [C]. 
The ſame author tells us, that having a good ſupport for a younger brother left him by 
his grandfather the Treaſurer, and marrying a wife with a fair fortune, he gave full ſcope 
to his conſtiturion without reſtraint, and indulged to his appetite all the pleaſures which 
that ſeaſon of his life (the fulleſt of gaiety and riot of any that preceded, or ſucceeded) 

could 


Hiftory of 


(3) 


[C] Lord Clarendon intimates, that this was not the 
enly quarrel he wa; engaged in, &c.] The noble Hi- 
florian having obſerved that the duel with Lord Bruce 
was upon a ſubject very unwarrantable, proceeds thus, 
* Nor did this miſerable accident, which he always 
exceedingly lamented, make that thorough impreflion 
upon him, but that he indulged ſtill too much to thoſe 
importunate and inſatiate appetites, even of that indi- 
vidual perſon that had fo lately embarked him in that 


remark in Lord Clarendon's own words, becauſe they * Particularly in 
evince, that though he had not been perfectly informed — 3 
in ſome circumſtances of the duel “, yet he ſeems to af, + Ant- 
have been no ſtranger to the cauſe of it, and it were werp, and cur 
to be wiſhed, that he had not been reſtrained, as he cadet's retiring 
apparently was, by ſome prudential reaſons from ſpeak- "ter it mo © be: 
ing more explicitely upon that ſubject; and the rather, — 
as Mr Addiſon, or whoever it was that ſupplied the be was then cal- 


Rebeilion, account in the Guardian, expreſsly declares his igno- led Sir Edward 
Vol. I. p. 66, deſperate enterprize ; being too much tinder not to be rance in this particylar (4). Nor has Mr Collins been Or. 
ſol. edition. i (4) See 


inflamed with thoſe ſparks (3).” We have given the 


* 


hitherto able to throw any light into it. He Guardian, Vol, 
. II. No. 131, 


(D] 


Rebellion, Kc. 
Vol. 1. p · 60. 
ſol. edit. 


(6) Mi'es's Ca- 
talogue of Nobi- 
lity, p. 127. 


(i) Gen. Hiſt. 
of England, Vol. 
I. p · 659 


(Y) Ibid. p. 657. 


(1) Willis's No- 
titia Parhamen- 
taria, 


(* Introduction 
to Sir Francis 
Bacon's Letters, 
p. 51. 


(n) Memoirs of 
the fami'y of 
Clifford, See 
remark [VN | of 
the preceding 
article. 


(5) Peerage of 
England, from a 


MS. of Sir Hen- 
ry St George, 
Garter King at 
Arms, in the 
pofſeffion of the 
preſent Duke of 
Dorſet, 


(6) See —— 
peech at 

in Ruſh worth, 
Vol. I, P+ 137. 


(g) Hift. of the g 


MA. 


- 
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on the:fourth of November, 


againſt the Emperor, at which time was fi 
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ould tempt or ſuggeſt to bim (c. However that be, 'tis certain, that he was in great 
favour at Court, and at the cteat n of Charles Prince of Wales (afterwatds King Charles I.) 
1616. he was made one of the Knights 
that ſolemaity (). He was alſo one of the princi 
1620, to aſſiſt Frederick King of Bohemia, in maintaining his ri 
ought the remarkable battle of Prague. 


of the Bath, to grace 
pal Commanders of thoſe forces ſent in 
t to that kingdom 
He re- 


torncd with the Earls of Eſſex, Oxford, and others, the 1oth of November the fame 
year (1) [D], and in July 1621, he ſucceded Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, as 
Ambaſſador to the French King, and having diſcharged that truſt with honour and fide- 


lity, King James I. called him into his Privy Council (&). 


eleted one of the Knights for the county of Suſſex in the two laſt Parliaments of this 
reign (/), he became a leading member in the Houſe of Commons. He was elected 
chairman of a committee to inſpect the abuſes of the Courts of Juſtice, March 12, 1620-1. 


James I. when a fu 


But above all, his ſpeech 


ned to be at 
May follow- 


cumbered, that nothing upon the matter was left to ſupport the dignity (e). But though 


this ex 


poſed him to many difficulties and inconveniencies, 


rably diſpoſed that his juſt debts ſhould be paid, fo this brother readily conſented thereto (p). ( Rymet's 
Alter the acceſſion of King Charles I. he was at the head of all national affairs conducive to Ki. dey. IF 


yet as Earl Richard was honou- 


the intereſt of his country FJ. And as he had been eminent in the Houſe of Commons, while 


he ſat there, ſo he ſhined in the Houſe of Peers, when he came to move in that ſphere (q). 9 
He 


[D] He returned home the ſame year.) This year 
there happened to be a diſpute between the younger 
fons of Earls, aud the Knights of King James's Privy 
Council, for place and precedence ; and the matter 
coming to be argued with great ſolemnity before his 
Majeſty, the Earls ſons, from a ſenſe of the great abi- 
lities of Sir Edward Sackville, and having a knowledge 
of his learning, judgment, and experience, unani- 
moufly depated him to manage the debate, and ſpeak 
for them. And by his ſolid arguments on that occa- 
fion, the King declared himſelf in their favour, and 
ordered them place and precedence, not only before the 
Knights Privy-Counſellors, but alſo before the Knights 
of the moſt noble Order of the Garter that were not 
Barons, or of a higher degiee (5). 

[LE] His ſpeech on the petition for a ſupply to recover 
the Palatinate.) On this occafion he aſſured the Houſe, 
that he would not fit filent, if he found himſelf able 
to ſay any thing that might tend to unload his coun- 
try of the heavy burden it then groaned under, by 
reaſon of the innumerable number of monopolies, 
which like ſo many incubuſſes and ſuccubuſſes exhau- 
ſted the vital ſpirits, and ſo preſſed down thoſe parts 
which oaghe to enjoy free reſpiration.— That of his 
own knowledge his Majeſty had commanded a ſelect 
number of Noblemen and Gentlemen, who had 
been commanders in the wars, to conſult together of 
what number of men an army ought to be compoſed, 
which might be able to recover the Palatinate, and 
protect it from a ſecond invaſion. That they had 
met together, had finiſhed their taſk, adviſed the 
King of the number of ſoldiers, and given an eſti- 
mate of the charge (which he informed them of ), 
telling them, that the daughter of their King and 
country, ſcarce knew where to lay her head ; or if 
ſhe did, not where in ſafety. And therefore adviſed 
them, as the King called for aid, to give it ; which 
would make his Majeſty not only in love with Par- 
liaments, but be the way to recall them home from 
exile, and again render them frequent. Concluding, 
that God would ba pteaſed to incline their hearts to 
do that which might be moſt for his glory, next for 
the King's ſervice, then for his Country's happineſs 
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[F] He awas in all affairs conducive to the intereft 4. 
his country.) Beſides thoſe mentioned above, his Lord - 
ſhip was in a commiſſion appointed May 3o, 1625. to 
enquire into all new erected buildings within the city and 
ſuburbs of London, and prevent them, as they ſhould 
think proper. The ſame year he was alſo in a commiſ- 


ſion for exerciſing all ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tion in England, Ireland, and the dominion of Wales. 
Third of Sept. 1626. 6 Car. I. he was in a commiſſion 
to proceed againſt all ſuch ſoldiers and mariners by mar- 
tial law, as commit murder, robbery, &c. in the coun- 


ty of Safſex, of which he was Lord Lieutenant and 
Cuſlos Rotulorum ; and in the 15th of the ſame 
month he was made a Commiſſioner of the Revenues. 
In January 1626 7. he was of the Committee of Coun- 
cil for the management of affairs in Ireland. The 
ſame year he was in another commiſſion to conclude a 
treaty with the Dutch. In 1629, 5 Car. I. he had 
conferred upon him the office of High-Steward of the 
Honour of Grafton. The next year he had a grant 
of the office of Conſtable of Beaumaris-Caftle in North- 
Wales, and of the governour of that town for life. 
The ſame year, being Lord Chamberlain to the Queen, 
he was in a commiſſion to order the ion and 
ſtate ceremonies at the baptiſm of Prince Charles, (af- 
terwards King Charles II.) which was ſolemnized at 
St James's Sunday 27th of Jane this year 16430. and 
on the 6th of July following, he was one of the com- 
miſſioners for compounding. with ſuch perſons as did 
not appear to take the order of knighthood upon 
them at the King's coronation. And on the 2d of 
October the ſame year, he was with ſome othets ap- 
2 to ſurvey the records, writings, ſtate · papers, 

c. of Sir Robert Cotton. He was alſo in a commiſ- 
fion for executing the office of Lord High Admiral ; in 
another for repairing St Paul's Cathedral in London; 
and in another for the better planting of Virginia, &c. 


as alſo in a fourth to treat and agree for the inheritance 


of any honours, manors, &c. in Ireland; in a fifth, to exer- 
ciſe all juriſdiction concerning eccleſiaſtical affairs; and 
in a ſixth, to enquire into the grievances and abuſes com- 
mitted in the ſeveral courts of juſtice, and other inferior 
courts. In 1634, in the 12th of Car. I. he received a 
grant of the office of keeper of Grafton-Park for life. 
Being of counſel to the Queen, he was authoriſed to put 
in execution the orders and directions of the King rela- 
ting to the Queen's courts, the ſettling of her reveuue, 
&c. He was alſo in the commiſſion for managing the 
office of Ordnance 3 and in another, to compound 
with all thoſe who held their eſtates by defective titles. 
In another, to ſee ſo many ſhips fitly prepared as the 
Lords of the council ſhould direct; and to eaſe fuch 


counties as could not furniſh the ſame as by the ＋ * 


writs were required. In another, to propagate 

Chriſtian Religion in the colonies ; and in another, to 
cnquire again into what new buildings had been erect- 
ed within the cities of London and Weſtminſter to the 
prejudice of the King and his ſubjects. Laftly, He 
was one of the Commiſſioners with the M of 
Hamilton, the Earls of Arundel, Pembroke, and Hol- 
land, for treating with the Lords Brederode Aerſen, 
Heenflart, and Joachimi, about a martiage between the 
Princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter of * I. and 
William Prince of Orange, which being concluded 


on + and conſummated, ſhe became mother to King 
William III (7). 
. [G] He 


* 
"ny 


In the mean time having been (+) Clarendsn's 


and ſpoke very learnedly and eloquently on the 17th in the houſe, in defence of the Lord brother had in a 


Chancellor Bacon, then accuſed of corruption (m). in the 21 — wg bu ba 


pply was aſked for the recovery of the Palatinate, deſerves a in all the ways 
particular notice EJ. At the deceaſe of his elder brother in 1624, he hap 
Florence in Italy, but came through France into England the latter end 


ing (), when entering into the poſſeſſion of the title and eſtate, he found it ſo much en- 


to which money 

can be applied, 

entirely conſumed 
moſt t 


" 
* 


: of 
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tells 


he 


+ They were 
married May 2; 
1641, Salm. 
Chron. Hiſt, 


Peerage of 

) and, wherd 
the ſeveral au- 
thoritics are ſubs 
joined 
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{r) Abmole's 
Order of the 
Garter ; and 


by his inflaila« 


tion- plate in 


inftalled Decemb. continued in the Privy-Council, and ſhewed himſelf a true 


13, 1625. 


. 
(2) Fuller's 


P- 122, 


He was a'fo of 
the commirrre to 
adinft the claims 


of all perſons 


concerning fer - 


vices to be 
formed at the 
nation, pP · 


2. 


(w) Ibid. p. 847- diſcerning an eye to be deceived by any artifices and 


TIT 


© - | f — 
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S  ACKVH1LELE. 


He was elected Knight of. the Garter, May 15; 1625 (% having the day before 

made a Commiſſioner of Trade, in the view, as was 
railing the credit of that important branch of the adminiftragon-(3). 
St Georye's cha- marriage he was conſtituted Lord Chamberlain to the Queen, and he bore the firit 


e appears to be 


n 


On 


part of the Regalia, at the King's Coronation on Candlemas day this year (2). He was 


country. 


patriot both to · his King and 


In which ſpirit he was in the committee of Council for ſetting at liberty thoſe 
(s) Rymer, p. gentlemen that had been impriſoned for refuſing to pay the loan of ſhip-money (u]. He 


alſo joined in other orders for redreſſing the grievances of the ſubject. And it is remark- 
able of him, that he was never preſent in council when warrants were iſſued for levying 
Church Riftory, ſoldiers on ſhip- money; neither is his name mentioned in ſuch orders as infringed on the 


liberty of the ſubject, or were contrary to law (w). 


) Anrals off R 
ing Cherles I. 


In 1640. he was appointed one of the 


egents of the kingdom, during his Majeſty's abſence in Scotland, at which time his Lord- 


ſhip having intelligence of the Iriſh maſſacre, arquainted the Houſe 'of Commons with 


that bloody delign, which was to have been 


in execution on the 23d of October, 164 1. 


the commemoration day of Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Jeſuit's order. By this 
means the general maſſacre was prevented (x) ; and upon the King's return from Scot- 


he land, he ſent his Lordſhip on the 28th of December with a meſſage to the Lords, That 


being ſenſible of the miſcries of Ireland, he would, as he hath offered, raiſe ten thouſand 
volunteers, if the Commons would undertake to pay them ().“ His Lordſhip had too 


profeſſions made uſe of by thoſe, 


(% Ruftworth, Whoſe deſigns involved us in the utmoſt confuſion, and had the intereſt of his country ſo 


Vol. II. e. 33:, much at heart, as to oppoſe all their unwarrantable proceedings. 
399, 403. 405. 
In commemma- 


verance, this day 


is p-rticularly 


oblerved in Ite- le ft th | . 
— & Place 


Lite «t King 
Charles I. p- 
472. 


(z) Hiftory of 


the Rebe ion, 


In that ſpirit, when the 


bill againſt the Biſhops was depending in the Houſe of Peers, and means had been uſed 
non of this cel to bring down a mob to inſult them, he, as Lord Lieutenant of Middleſex having com- 
mand of the Trained. bands, ordered them to fire, which ſo frighted the rabble that they 


Upon which Lord Clarendon obſcrves, that the Houſe of Commons in- 


cen ſed to ſee their friends fo uſed, much inveighed againſt the Earl of Dorſet, and talked 
(3) Sen geren Of accuſing him of High-Treaſon, at leaſt of drawing up ſome impeachment againſt him, 
for ſome judgment he had been party to in the Star- Chamber or Council-table ; and ſo gi- 
ving thele hints of their diſpleaſure, that he might have the more care how he carried 
timſclt (gz), and their not proceeding in earneſt accordingly, will be thought a ſuffici- 


ent proof that no matter of accuſation could be grounded againſt him. 


However *tis cer- 


vo! 1 7-335 tain, that being made this year, 1641, Preſident of the Council, and Lord Privy-Seal, 
he made two ſpeeches, adviſing his Majeſty to a reconciliation with his Parliament [G]. 
. | And 


vo. cdicion, 


[ He made two ſpeeches adviſing his Majeſty to a 
reconciliation with the Parkenent.| Io the firſt of 
theſe ſpeeches he takes notice, that gh he did not 
ſucceed to the Privy- Seal, till now upon the death of 
the Earl of Mancheſter, yet he had long been 
of the reverſion of it. 
thet the Lord Privy-Seal was at this time Judge ex of- 
ficio of the court of Requeſts, which, he obſerves, 
was the ſecond court of Conſcience in England, infti- 
tuted by the Solomon of our nation (theſe are his 
Lordſhip's words) for the eaſe and relief of the ſub- 
ject tired with the tedious of the ſuits of Chan- 
cery. The ſpeech was made at Oxford, where the 
court then was, the Ki having left the Parliament 
and London ; fo that his Lordſhip did not ſucceed to 
this poſt, as he here intimates, till it became impoſſi- 
ble to it put in execution. In proceeding, he complains 
greatly of the corrupt practice of the | Fon No 
penny, ſays he, no Pater nofter, 


Duantumguiſque ſua nummorum ſervat in arca, 
Tantum habet & legis. 


He obſerves, that the Egyptians in their hieroglyphicks 
deciphered Juftice under the figure of an Elephant, the 
nature of that beaſt, for his ſtrength, being apteſt to 
carry t burthens, intimating thereby, chat on the 
back of Juſtice all the weight of the commonwealth 
ſhould be impoſed, that being the only ſupport of it's 
welfare ; © the want of which, I was once in mind, con- 
tinues he, if it had pleaſed God, that we who are ſer- 
vants to his Majeſty had continued at London, to have 
made it a motion to the high court of Parliament, for 
paſſing a definitive ſentence, with his Majeſty's con- 
fent, againſt theſe tedious delays of ſuits. But the 
more are the times to be lamented, that this, nor any 
thing elſe for the good of the ſubject, can be enacted 
by reaſon of theſe civil uncivil wars, and differences 
betwixt his ſacred Majeſty and his high court of Parlia- 
ment ; were theſe reconciled by a fair and happy anity, I 
would with mach joy and alacrity of ſpirit enter upon 
this honourable office, and manage it ſo, as I would 
diſcharge true conſcience to God, the duty of a true 
ſubjet to my Prince, and the honeſt integrity of a 


It appears alſo by this ſpeech, preffin 


Judge to thoſe, who have cauſes depending before me. 
But I ſhould ſeem too much my own — did not 
yourſelves, my Lords, in your candid diſpoſitions be- 
lieve what I have uttered.” 

In the ſecond ſpeech he is more 
g 2 reconciliation with the Parliament. 
——— his Majeſty's favour, and expreſſing his 
own undoubted and inviolable fidelity, he proceeds thus : 
»The councils of kings are in the hands of the Almigh- 
ty ; and thoſe that are of their council t to regu- 
late their thou and actions, ſo far to ſervice of 
their maſter, as they ſhall not be eſteemed mere politi- 
cians, working in the gentleneſs and ſuaviiy of their 
nature for their own ends, but i» gong the 
common good, which muſt needs uce to the g 
of the Sovereign. Counſellors that are out of this 
path, are rather to be termed ſeducers, and ſuch 
ſhould be puniſhed, being indeed mere Achitophels, 
crafty and malicious. And I muft needs here deplore 
the preſent condition of your facred Majefty, (in my 
ſorrow ing for your royal diſtreſs, I expreſs my humble 
gratitude for your bounty) your high court of Parlia- 
ment, from whom you have departed hither, being of 
a ſettled opinion, as appears by their declarations, that 
all the machines of evil, that like ſo many furies fly 
through your Highneſs's dominions, have taken their 
original from the perſuaſion of bad counſellors. If any 
ſach there be, or have been, about your ſacred Maje- 
ſty, I ſhall moſt humbly pray for their removal, or 
converſion from ſuch ſiniſter practices; and think my- 
ſelf (mine integrity will gain a remiſſion for my bold- 
neſs) engaged in duty and conſcience to inform your 
Majeſty, that till ſuch counſellors be removed from 
your Grace's ears, there will never be any hopes, thac 


- 


in 
After 


the diſtractions of your kingdom can be healed, or the 


wounds, of which it hath ſo long bled, be embalmed, 
much leſs perfetily cured. For how can your Parlia- 
ment, the grand and ſupreme council of your king- 
dom, comply with the defires of your Majeſty, when 


they conjecture, that whatever they ſhall defire of your 


Majeſty, ſhall be thrown by and nullified by the intima- 
tions of ſome few private cabinet counſellors ; which 


was the reaſon, I conjeQure, of their late humble 
addreſs 


(9) In the title, 
theſe two 


ſpeeches are inti- 


printed, in order 
to hew his Lord- 


ae > F i N 9 
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And in the ſame ſpirit, the following year, waiting on the King at York, where his Ma- 
jeſty publiſhed 2 declaration of his peaceable intentions, Lord Dorſet was one of thoſe 
noble Peers Who Jane 136, 71642. 

Mien en frequemt and earneſt profefiions of © his abhorring all de ſigns to make war upon 
die Parliament; and nor ſeeing any colour of preparations or counſels that might reafon- 
* ably beger the belief of any ſuch deſigns, do profeſs before God, and teſtify to all the 

* world, that they are fully perſuaded his Majeſty had no ſuch intention; but that all his 
* endeavours tend to the firm and conſtant ſettlement of the true Proteſtant Religion, the 
* juſt privileges of Parliament, the liberty of the ſubject, and the law, peace, and pro- 
* ſpericy of this kingdom (aa).” And when he found a party in the Houſes too ftrong to 
be ſatisfied, he then ſupplied the King with money, attended him in the field, and at the 
battle of Edgehill behaved with the greateſt bravery, leading on the troops that retoole the 
Royal Standard, which had been taken by the enemy, when Sir Edward Verney was fliin 
(%%. The fame year the Earl of Effex having deſerted the King's intereſt was diſplaced, 
and the Earl of Dorſet declared Lord Chamberlain of the Huuſhold in his room, and 
waiting on the King at Oxford, he took all occaſions to effectuate an accommo lation be- 
tween his Majeſty and the Parliament. In which patriot ſpirit at the Council table in Fe- 
bruary this year, 1642-3. he made a remarkable honeſt ſpeech, in anſwer to one of the 
Farl of Briſtol, for continuing the war [II J. And being afterwards among thoſe Peers 
aſſembled in Parliament at Oxford in Jan. 1643, his Lordſhip had a chief hand in drawing 
up a letter, and procuring it to be ſubſcribed by them, and directed to the Earl of Eſſex, 


gations 


* Inviting him to ule his intereſt for making peace, conjuring him by all the obli 


addreſs for the ſettling the election of your counſellors in 
the power of the commonwealth, namely, in the tri- 
ennial Parliaments (8); that if theie have been ſuch 
counſellors who have formerly incenſed your Majeſty 
agamit your Parkament, by miſconceits and gloſſes, I 
doubt not now their advices are of no validity in your 
Grace's judgment. For mine own part, with the ten- 
der of my lite to your Majeſty's ſervice, I proſtrate my 
ſelf in all humility at your Grace's fegt for your gracious 
favours towards me; and crave pardon for my bold- 


- pBels, which I am confident your Majeſty will grant, 


SS it to be progreſſive of my integrity and my 
uty (f. | 

[A] Hirſperch in anſwer to the Earl of Rriftol.) 
It is in theſe terms. The Earl of Briſtol has delivered 
his opinion, and my turn being next to ſpeak, I ſhall 
with the like integrity. give your Lordſhips an account 
of my ſentiments in this great and important buſineſs. 
I ſhall not, as young ſtudents do in the ſchools, arga- 
mentandi gratia, repugn my Lord of Briſtol's tenets, 
but becauſe my conſcience tells me they are not ortho- 
dox, nor conſonant to the diſpoſition of the common- 
wealth; which languiſhing with a tedious ſickneſs, 
muſt be recovered by gentle and eaſy medicines in 
conſideration of it's weakneſs, rather than by violent 
vomits, or any other kind of*xcompelling phyfick. Not 
that I ſhall abſolutely labour to refute my Lord's opi- 
nion, but juſtly deliver my own, which being contra- 
ry to his, may appear an expreſs contradiction of it, 
which indeed it is not; peace, and that a ſudden one, 
being as neceſſary betwixt his Majeſty and his Parlia- 
ment, as light is requiſite for the production of the 
day, or heat to cheriſh from above all inferior bodies. 
This diviſion betwixt his Majeſty and his Parliament 
being as if (by miracle] the ſun ſhould be ſeparated 
from his beams, and divided from his proper eſſence. 
I would not, my Lords, be ready to embrace a peace 
that would be more diſadvancageous to us than the pre- 
ſent war, which, as the Earl of Briſtol ſays, would de- 
troy our eſtates and families: the Parliament only de- 
clares againſt delinquents ; ſuch as they corjeQture have 
miſcounielled his Majeſty, and be the authors of theſe 
tumults in the commonwealth. But theſe declarations 
of theirs, except ſuch crimes can be proved againſt 
them, are of no validity. The Parliament will do 
nothing unjuſtly, nor condemn the innocent; and cer- 
tainly innocent men had not nced to fear to appear 
before any judges whatſoever. And he who ſhall for 
any cauſe prefer his own private good before the pub- 
lick utility, is but an ill ſon of the commonwealth. 
For my particular, io theſe wars I have ſuffered as much 
as any ; my houſe hath been ſearched, my arms taken 
thence, and my ſon and heir committed to priſon. 
Yet I ſhall wave theſe diſcourteſies, becauſe I know 
there was a neceſſity it ſhould be ſo. And as the dar- 


ling buſineſs of the kingdom, the honour and proſpe- 


rity of the King, ſtudy to reconcile all theſe differen- 


ces betwixt his Majeſly and his Parliament, and ſo to 
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that 
* 


reconcile them, that they ſhall no way prejudice his 
royal prerogitive ; of which I believe the Parliament, 
being a loyal defender, (knowing the ſubjects property 
depends on it, for if fovercigns cannot enjoy their 
rights, their tubjecls cannot) will never endeavour to 
be an iafringer: fo that if doubts and jealouſies were 
taken away by a fair treaty between his Majeſty and 
the Parliament no doubt a means might be deviied to 
reQify theſe differences; the honour of the King, the 
eſtates of us his followers and counſellors, the privi- 
leges of Parliament, and property of the ſubject, be 
infallibly preſerved in ſafety, and neither King ſtoop 
in this to his ſubjects, nor the ſubjefts be deprived of 
their juſt liberties by the King. d whereas my lord 
of Briſtol obſerves, that in Spain very few civil diſſen- 
fions ariſe, becauſe the ſubjects are truly ſubjects, and 
their ſovereigu truly a ſovereign ; that is, as I under- 
ſtand it, the ſubjects are ſcarcely removed a 2 
from ſlavery, nor the ſovereign from a tyrant ; here 
in England, the ſubjecta have, by long received 
liberties granted to their anceſtars from our Kings, 
made their fceedams reſolve. into a. ſecond nature; and 
neither is it ſafe for our Kings to ſirive to introduce 
the Spaniſh government upon theſe freeborn nations, 
nor juſt fot the people to ſuffer that goverament to be 
impoſed upon them, which I am certain his Majelly's 
goodneſs never intended. And whereas my lord of 
Briſtol intimates the ſtreagth and bravery of our army, 
as an inducement to the continyation of theſe wars, 
which he promiſes himſelf will produce a fair and bap- 


py peace: in this I am utterly repugaant to his opi- 


nion. For grant that we have an army of gallant and 
able men, which indeed cannot be denied, yet have 
we infinite diſadvantages on our fide; the Parliament 
having double our number, and ſurely (though our 
enemies) perſons of as much bravery, ray, and fure 
to be daily ſupplied, when any of their number fails, 
a benefit which we can't beflow : they having the 
moſt popular part of the kingdom at their devotion, 
all or molt of the cities, conſiderable towns and ports, 
together with the maineſt piller of the Kingdem's fale- 
ty, the ſea at their command, and the navy; and, 
which is moſt material of all, an unexaauſted Lodies of 
money to pay their ſoldiers, out of the liberal contri- 
butions of coin and plate ſent in by people of al! con- 
ditions, who account the Parliament's caule their 
cauſe, and ſo think themſelves engaged to part with 
the uitermoſt penny of their eſtates in their defence, 
whom they eſteem the patriots of their liberties. Thele 
ſtrengths of theirs, and the defects of ours confidered, 
I corclude it neceſſary for all our ſafeties, and the 
good of the whole commonwealth, to beſcech his Ma- 
jeſty to tale ſome preſent order for a treaty of peace 
betwixt himſelf and his high court of Parliament; 
who I believe are ſo loyal and obedient to his ſacred 
Majeſty, that they will propound nothing that ſhall be 
prejudicial to his royal prerogative, or repugnant to 
their fidelity and duty (10). | 

39 P 
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ſudſer ided a declaration of their being witneſſes of his 


(a a) I id. V.!1, 
II. p. 655, 656, 
The Ezr! of Eſſex 
had before (he wn 
a particu'ar regard 
for him, in ad- 
dreſſing hi letter 
to bis Lardſh'p, 
to acquaint his 
Majeſty, that he 
hid a petition to 
de iver from the 
Parliament, and 
to» know when 
he would receive 
it. Ibid. p. 30s 
(66) H'ftory of 
th- RZ lut ions 


in England, p. 
62, 


(10) This ſpeech 
is printed, toge- 
ther with that 
of the Earl of 
B-iftol, in 4to. 
under the follows 
ing tule: Two 
Speeches ſpoken 
at the Ce uncil- 
table at Oxford g 
ore by the Earl 
of Brif'ol, in fa- 
vour of the con- 
tinuaticn of the 
prefer t war; the 
other by Edward 
Eari of Dorſet, 
for a ſperdy ac- 
cmnmocatien de · 
twize his Majeſty 
ang his Righ 
Curt of Farlia- 
Ment, Printed 
fir at Oxtoid, 
and repriated at 
London, 194%. 
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2 Annals of 
ing Charles. 
p. 873. 


(4d) White- 
Jocke's Memo- 
rials, p. 191. 


(ec) Upon the 
lequeftration of 
ir, they allowed 
his ſon Richard 
a fifth pa t. 
Ibid, 9. 415 


(ff) Vhid. p. 275+ 


(gg) Sir Fdward 
Walker's Ac- 
crunt of the 
Knights of the 
Carter, 


(55) Hiftory of 
the Rebellion, 
&c. Vol. 1. p · 
60. 


wes 


11) Willis's 

otitia Parlia- 
mentaria. 

12) Annals of 

ing Charles 1. 


14) White- 
% Memo- 

rials. 

* See Journals 
of the Houſe of 
Lords, for 1660. 
(15) Baker's 
Chronicle, 7th 
edit. P 71 I, 


that have power upon honour, conſcience, or publick piety,, that laying ta heart, as they 
did, the inward bleeding condition of their country, 75 the outward mare menacing 
in 


deſtruction by à foreign nation, upon the very point of invading it, he would co-ope+ 
rate with them for it's pteſervation z which addreſs, they declare, they ſhould not have 
made, but that his Mijeſty's ſummons, by which they were met, moſt graciouſly pro- 
* claiming pardon to all, without exception, is evidence A that his mercy and cle- 
* mency can tranſcend all former provocations z and that he had not only made them wit- 
* neſſes of his princely intentions, but honoured them alſo with the name of being ſecu · 
© rity for them (cc).“ After the treaty at Uxbridge, his Majeſty propoſing to have a per- 
ſonal treaty with the two houſes of Parliament at Weſtminſter, his Lordſhip was nominated, 
December 1645, among thoſe to whom the King was willing to commit the truſt of the mili- 
tia, for ſuch time, and with ſuch power as was expreſſed by his Commiſſioners at Uxbridge, 
believing them unexceptionable perſons (dd). But no treaties taking effect, and the King 
having put himſelf under the power of the Scotiſh army, the Earl of Dorſet, and others 
of the Council, ſigned the capitulation for the ſurrendry of Oxford, 20 June 1646, where- 
by they had liberty to compound for their lands, and not to be rated at above two years 
revenue for eſtates of inheritance (ee). When the King was delivered to the Engliſh 
army, and brought to Hampton-courc, his Lordſhip, with the Duke of Richmond, the, 
Marquis of Hertford, the Marquis of Ormond, the Earl of Southampton, and the Lord 
Seymour, repaired thither in 1647, intending to reſide there as his Council; but the army 
declaring againſt it they were obliged to leave his Majeſty (J). In the ſucceeding times 
there was no room for men of his Lordſhip's honour and principle; and he took ſo much 
to heart the murder of King Charles I. that he never ſtirred out of his houſe afterwards (gg); 
nor did he ſurvive this loſs many years, He departed this life on the 17th of July 1652, 
and was interred among his anceſtors at Withiam in Suſſex . Lord Clarendon ſpeak- * Heylin's Hey 
ing of the Privy-Counſcllors, &c. in the beginning of King Charles's reign, gives the fol- rn. 
lowing character of him. That in his perſon he was beautiful, agreeable, and vigorous z 

« Ris wit ſparkling and fublime z and his other parts of learning and language of that 

* luſtre, that he could not miſcarry in the world. The vices he bad were of the age, 

* which he was not ſtubborn enough to contemn or reſiſt, though the ftreightneſs of his 

fortune, occaſioned by the extravagance of his elder brother, expoſed him to many diffi- 

* culties and inconveniencies. Yet his known great parts, and the very general reputation 

© he had required, notwithſtanding his defects, engaged King James to call him to his 

* Privy-Council before his death. And if he had not too much cheriſhed his natural con- 

« ſtitution and fity, and been too much wrung by an uneaſy and ſtreight fortune, 

he would have been an excellent man of bufineſs, for he had a very ſharp diſcerning ſpirit, 

and was a man of an obliging nature, much honour, and great generofity, and of moſt f Viz. in Rem. 
© intice fidelity to the Crown (.“ His Lordſhip had iſſue by his wife already men- LS 


0 
joned +, a d that the 
p added, that 

t T» * was alſo Lady- 


Governeſs of 


aughter Mary, who died young; and two fons, Richard his ſucceſſor [I] in 


the honour and eſtate, and Edward, who married Bridget, Baroneſs Narreys, daughter and 


ſole heir to Edward Wray, Eſq; by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and heir to Francis g' Puke of | 
Lord Norris Earl of Berkſhire. Edward was with his father at Oxford, and was wound- Ses the dediea- | 
ed in the battle at Newbury in 1643. And in 1645, being with a party of the King's nend, the 
forces at Kidlington, three miles from Oxford, he was taken priſoner by thoſe of the Vanity and Ma- 
Parliament, and afterwards barbarouſly murdered, leaving no iſſue (ii). +: + ROWE 


I] Richard his ſucceſſor.) His Lordſhip was born 
at Dorſet-houſe, Sept. 16. 1622. was elected for the 
borough of Eaſt-Grinſtead in the famous Long-Partia- 
ment, which met Nov. 3. 1640. at Weſtminſter, bear- 
ing the title [by courteſy] of Lord Buckhurſt (1 1). 
His name is in the liſt of thoſe who were poſted up 
with the title of Straffordians in 1642 (12), and was 
impriſoned for a while by an order of Parliament 
(13); when his father's eftate was ſequeſtered, he 
was allowed a fifth part of it for his ſupport (14). 
Succeeding his father in 1652, he lived retired till 
the Reſtoration, when he was principally concerned 
in ſettling the government, in the Commiſſion 
made out October 3. 1660. for the trial of the Regi- 
cides of King Charles the Firſt (15), and at the Co- 
ronation of King Charles H. he was appointed Sewer 
of England for that day (16). Nov. 3. the following 
year, he was admitted, in company of his Royal High- 
neſs the Duke of York, into the Society of the Inner 
Temple (17). Upon the whole, his Lordſbip a to 
have had the ſame publick ſpirit, learning, judg- 
ment, with his anceſtors, tho“ he had no other publick 


employment than Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Saflex, chaſing probably to decline all others, though 
he lived till Aug. 1677. In his private capacity 

was a tender huſband, an indulgent father, and a ge- 
nerous friend. He married Frances, daughter to Lio- 
nel Cranfield, Earl of Middlefex, and at length heir 
to her brother Lionel, Earl of Middleſex. 
by her fix daughters, of whom three, Elizabeth, Anne, 
and Catharine, died young: Lady Mary born Feb. 4. 
1646, married to Roger Boyle, Lord Broghill, fon 
and heir of Roger Earl of Orrery, by whom ſhe was 
mother of Charles, late Earl of Orrery, and Lord 
Boyle, and grand-mother to the preſent Earl of Orrery 
and Cork. Anne born 7 June 1650. married to Alex- 
ander Earl of Hume in Scotland. Frances, born Feb. 6. 
1665. married to Sir George Lane, Knt. and Baronet, 
created Lord Viſcount Lanefborough ; and ſecondly, 
to Muſtian, Eſq; Beſides theſe daughters, his 


Lordſhip had feven ſons, who all died unmarried (18), (18) Peerage of 
except the eldeſt Charles, the ſubject of the r England. | 


«SACKVILLE 


He had 


( 
] 
| 


4) Dugdale's 
ronage, p. 


401. 


(Wine No- 
tit ia Fatliamenta- 
ria. : 


(e) Burnet's 
Hiftory of his 
own lime, Vol. 
I. p. 264. 


(4) Which be- 


gins thus : 


no at land, 
We men at ſea 
indite, &c, 


(4) See the pre- 
ceding article, 
remark [I]. 


Engiand, from 
his patent, which 


bears date April 
4, 27 Car. II. 


( The other 
two were dir 
Tho. Oele and 
Sir Charles Sed- 
ley, Athen, 
Oron. Vol. II. 
col. 11c0. 


2] Liſe of Sir 
Charles Sedley, 
in Cibber's Lives 
of the Poets, 
Vol. III. 


(3) Prior's dedi- 
cation of his 
poems to the pre- 
ſent Duke of 
Dor iet, in 1719, 
tol, | 


(4) Cen. Hiflory 
of England, and 
Salmon's Chro- 
nol. gical Hiſto- 
rian, under this 
year, 


2 


— 


S*AJCIK' VI IL L E. 


SACKVILLE [Ci an Ke of Dorſet and Middleſex, 
| ducatian under a private tutor, after which mak; 
Ieay, he returned to England a little before the Reſtoration, which making the tour of 


1630 1a): He had Ris educati 


memofable happy event, his father being living, was elect 
the botough of Eaft-Grinſtead in Suffex (5). He made a good figure in the H 
Commons, and was courted as a favourite by the King (c), ta whom his 


exceeding go 
nefs [A] he declined all 


| ublick employ. 
pliſhments, Lord Buckhu 


' & * 
— 15 8 2 — & a, 


5 2 


9 
th << a. 


was, born, January 24, 


PIC Nu immediately after that 
member of Parliament for 
ouſe of 
excellent and 


good nature early recommended him. But having at this time no turn to buſi- 


In this humour, and with theſe accom- 


was one of the brighteſt. ornaments of that. polite Co 
when he went a volunteer under his Royal Highneſs the Duke of York. 1 — 


during the 
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(g) Ibid, where 
we are alſo in- 
formed, that at 
the coronation of 


\ King James II. 


and his Queen, 
his Lordſhip bore 
part of the 
Queen's regalia, 


felt Dutch war in 1665 [BI. and the night before the engagement compoſed that ſong Der ann rod 
(4) which is generally eſteemed the happieſt of his poetical productions { C]. Soon after 
To all ye latis this, his Majeſty took him into a nearer relation in the poſt of a gentleman of the bed- 

chamber; and in regard of his diſtinguiſhed politeneſs, ſent him upon ſeveral ſhort com- 


miſſions and embaſſies of compliment into France 


Upon. the death of his uncle 


James Cranfield, Earl of Middleſex in 1674 (e), A devolved upon him, and he 
ſueceeded likewiſe to the title by creation in 1675 (f). His father dying two years after- 
wards he came into the poſſeſſion of his paternal eſtate, together with the title of Earl of 
% Peerize of Dorſet in Avgult 1677. He alſo ſucceeded his father in the poſt of Lord - Lieutenant of 

the county of Suſſex, having been joined in that commiſſion with him in 1670; and he 
was alſo made Cuſtos Rotulorum for the fame county on the 2oth of February 1684, by 
King James, ſoon” after his acceſſion to the throne (g). The ſame year, March 7, he 
married his ſecond wife (Y), the lady Mary, daughter of James Compton, Earl of North- 
ampton [E]. He utterly diſliked, and openly diſcountenanced the violent meaſures of 


4] He had no turn to pag] On the other 
hand, he thought of nothing ſo much as feats of gal- 
lantry, which. ſometimes carried him to inexcuſable 
exceſſes. For inſtance, he made one of (1) the trium- 
virate in that frolick at the Cock Tavern, then a fa- 
mous houſe in Bow-ſlreet, Covent garden, when being 
inflamed mn liquor, they all went up to the balcony, 
where they ſhewed very indecent poſtures, and gave 
great offence to the paſſengers in the ſtreet, by very 
unmannerly diſcharges upon them; and Sir Charles 
Sedley firipped himſelf naked, and preached to the 
people in à grofsly ſcandalous language. Hereupon a 
riot being raiſed, the mob became very clamorous, 
and would have forced the door next the ſtreet; but 
being oppoſed in that attempt, the preacher and his 
aflociates were driven from the balcony, and the mob 
broke the windows of the room into which they retired 
for ſhelter. The noiſe of this frolielc was ſoon fpread 
abroad ; and as perſons of diſtinction were the authors, 
which ſerved to aggravate their fault, they were all up- 
on information ſummoned to Weftminſter-hall before 
Sir Robert Hyde, Chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, 
where being indicted for a riot they were foundly 
fined (2). Lord Buckhurſt, however, was far from 
loſing the King's favour by this adventure, which per- 
haps was ſome years after particularly pointed at by 
the Lord Rocheſter, when he ſaid jeſtingly to Kin 
Charles, that he did not know bow it was, but my Lori 
Dorſet might do any thing, but was never to blame (3). 
bs J He went a volunteer in the fir Dutch war, in 
1665] As one of the moſt remarkable victories at 
ſea, which adorn: the Engliſh annals, was obtained at 
this time, it will not be improper to inſert the follow- 
ing ſhort account of it. in the engagement, which 
happened June the 3d this year, eiguteen of the ene- 
my's capital ſhips were taken, and fourteen more de- 
iroyed. Admiral Opdam, who engaged the Duke of 
York, was blown up by his fide, with all his crew. 
The Engliſh loſt only one ſhip, but ſeveral commanders 
and men of honour were killed in the action: am 
the reſt, the Earls of Falmouth, Portland, and Marl- 
borough, the Lord Muſkerry, andRear- Admiral Sanſon ; 
and Admiral Lawſon died of his wounds ſoon after 
). In 
" [C]; The ſong is one of the bappieſt of his poatical 
produdions.) The fingular excellence of this jewel, ma- 
nifeflly confifts in that eaſy and genteel vein of gallan- 
try which animates the whole. It is indeed a ſtring of 
the brighteſt jewels, which could not be created but in 
a mind and imagination intirely undiſturbed by any ap- 
pre henſions of the impending danger. Some have 


even ſeen in it that noble preſence of mind in danger 


which is characteriſtic of the hero, while others have cen- 
ſured it as ſhewing a levity and gaiety of humour very 
different from ſuch a ſedate compoſure, which in reali- 
ty is the true temper of heroiſm, and in truth was very 


* this 


unhecoming of the occaſion. To balance this is al- 
ledged his Lordſhip's youth, a ſeaſon full of gaiety and 
ſpirits, which in him flowed from an honeſt heart, and 
a natural eaſlneſs of remper ; beſides, being a volun- 
teer, his thoughts would be more diſengaged as not 
being immediately concerned in planning or directing 
the operations. It may alſo be obſerved, that as far 
as his ſubſequent conduct can inform us, he was far from 
any defign to puſh his fame ot fortune in this courſe of 
life. He had no particular fondneſs for the proſeſſion 
of a failor, and went to ſea ently in meer cont- 
pliance with the then preſent — of the court, 
where in reſpect to the Duke of York this. kind of gal- 
lantry was the general taſte, and ſeeing the comman- 
ders put on an extraordinary chearful countenance to 


encourage the ſoldiers, his Lordſtip might be fired by 


that example. In this view, a heedleſneſſe of dan 
ſpread tho" perhaps in itſelf not ſtrictly defenſible, may be as 


uſeful, if not more ſo, than the moſt ſober fearleſs 
intrepidity. We muſt not omit the light in which 
this of his Lordſhip's life is ſet by Mr Prior, 
who ſpeaking of it — ia that when the ho- 
nour and faſety of his country demanded his aſſiſtance, 
he readily entered into the moſt active parts of life; 
and underwent the dangers attending it, with a conſtan- 
cy of mind, which ſhews he had not only read the rules 
of philoſophy, but underſtood the praftice of them.” 
To conclude, ſomething muſt be allowed to the taſte 
of the times, when, as Mr Pope expreſſes it, - 


The ſoldiers ap'd the gallantries of France; 
And every flow'ry courtier wrote romance (5. 


[D] Sent wpon ſeveral ſhort commiſſions into France.] 
Among others, he was ſent in 1669, to the French 
King on his arrival at Dunkirk, in return of that Mo- 
narch's compliment by the Duchefs of Orleans, wher 
ſhe brought to England Madame de Quercaille, after- 
wards created by King Charles II. Ducheſs of Portſ- 
mouth. By this ſpecimen we may know, what fort of 
bafineſs was moſt agreeable to Lord Buckhurſt at this 
time, as alſo how capable he was deemed by his Maje- 
ſty to do honnur to the Engliſh court, in any thing that 
was truly polite (6). 7 

[E] He married Mary, daughter of the Zar of 
Northampton.) This lady was much celebrated for 
the beauty of her perſon, and the admirable endow- 
ments of her mind. She was, after her marriage, ap- 

inted one of the ladies of the bed-chamber to Queen 
— and left his Lordſhip again a widower the 6th 
of Aug 1691. having brought him a daughter, lady 
Mary, who was married to Henry Somerſet Duke of 
Beaufort, and dying in child-bed left no iſſue (7); and 
an only ſon, Lionel Cranfield Sackville, who was crea- 
ted a Duke in 1720, and is till living, an honour to 


this noble family, and has ſeveral children of 3 
He 


h the dove. 


5) His firſt wiſe 
was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Her- 
vey Bagot, Eſq 
of Pipe- hall in 
Warwickſhire, 
younger brother 
of Sir Hervey 
Ragot, of Blich- 
field in Stafford- 
ſhire; and widow 
of Charies Ber ke- 
ley, Earl of Fal- 
month. By this 
lady, the Earl 
of Dorſet, then 


Lord Buckburft, 


had no iſſue. 
Dutzdale, ubi ſup; 


(5) Poetical 
Works of Alets 


ander Pope, Ed; 


(6) Lurnet's His 


ftory of his own 
Time, u bi op. 


(7) Pretage of 
Eagland. 
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* Viz. Proxy 
fr ihe King if 
Denrma: Kk. 


) Vie was ap- 
pon. ted four 
ums one of the 
Kecents of the 
K nadom in his 
Majeſty's b 
ſence, Collins. 


(/) The peace 
of Ryſwick hd 
be: n concivded 
the pete ding 
y:1r. GCen«al 
Ht vy of Eng- 
lacd. 


(m) Pror's Cedi- 
cation of t's 
poems to b s fon, 
the preſent Duke 
cf Durſct, 


(7) S-e the two 
piec ding articles, 


„ Peerage of 
England, as be- 
fore. 


® Burnet's Hi- 
ftory of hs own 
Times. 


General Hi- 
flory of Espglar d. 


(9) Ibid, 


(10) Burnet. 
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F], and engaging early in the intereſt of the Prince of Orange, he carried on 

that enterprize in London, under the eye of the Court, with the fame coörage 

and reſolution as his friend the Duke of Devonſhire did in open arms at Nottingham.” He” 

was pitched upon to conduct the Princeſs (after wards Queen} Anne, out of the reach bF"- 

any danger from her father's diſpleaſure [GJ. The ſhare he had in the new ſettlethent of 

the erdwn recommended him warmly to the favour of King William [HJ, who the next 

day gave him the poſt of Lord Chamberlain of the Houſhold, and took him into his Pri- 

vy- Council, he was alſo again conſtituted Lord-Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the 

county of Suſſex, having been put out of that commiſſion in 1687, In 1689, he had the 

honour of ſtanding, with his Majeſty, Godfather ® to Prince William, fon of the Princeſs of 

Denmark, and afterwards created Duke of Glouceſter (i). The Earl of Dorſet was elect- () The m 8 
ed Knight of the Garter on the ſecond of February 1691. And attending the King to was dens Jets 
the congreſs at the Hague the following year, he had his ſhare in the remarkable hard- _ 
ſhips of that paſſage, the effects of which he felt for ſome time without complaining [7]. wiv — 
He continued in buſineſs as long as his health would permit (), enjoying the peculiar 

felicity of bring the darling both of prince and people: but about the year 1698, his health 

ſcofibly declining, and no imminent danger threatning the publick affairs (, he retired; only [11n0"? of 
appearing ſometimes at the Council board, to thew his reſpect to the commiſſion which he ta year. 
bore, giving as much leiſure as he could tothe relief of thoſe pains with which it pleaſed God 

to afflict hin; and indulging the reflections of a mind, that had looked through the world 
with too picrcing an eye, and was grown weary of the proſpect : fo that it may juſtly be 
ſaid of this great man, with regard to the publick, that through the whole courſe of his life 
he acted like an able pilot in a long voyage, contented to fit quiet in the cabbin when the 
winds were allayed, and the waters ſmooth, but vigilant when the ſtorm aroſe, and the 
ſea grew tumultuous (n). Inderd he accepted from Queen Anne the renewal of his poſt 
of Lord- Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum for the county of Suffex, which by a long ſeries 
of appointments thereto was in a manner become hercditary to the family (2). At length 
being adviſcd to go to Bath he ended his life there, January 19, 1705 6. and. on the 17th 
of February following was interred with his anceſtors at Withiam (o). He was a great pa- 
tron of men of letters, who have not been ungrateful, through any defect, in tranſmitting Conve, Adv 
his name with luſtre to poſterity (p), and thereby have done the fame for their own, eſpe- fon, and Charles 
cially Mr Prior [X], whoſe exquiſitely wrought character of this patron gives new pleaſure 1 


this reign 


his part of 


the kingcom, 
died Ju'y 30, 
1700. Boyer's 
Hiftory of Queen 


Y] See the 
articles Prior, 
Dryden, Sprat, 


[F] He utterly diſavewed the violent meaſures of 


this reign ] Among other iuaſtances of this it is juſtly 

iven as one, that he appeared in court at the trial of the 
{even Biſhops, accompanied by other Noblemen, which, 
"tis ſaid, had a good effect upon the jury, and brought 
the Judges to a beiter temper than they had uſually 
ſhewn “. | _ 

[G] He conveyed the Princeſs Anne out of the reach 
of ber father ] This province fell to his ſhare by his mar- 
riage with a neice of Hen. Compton, Biſhop of London, 
who contrived the whole method of this eſcape, and 
pitched upon his nephew as a perſon whom he could 
ſafely truſt with the conduct of ir, and was able to pro- 
vide a neceſlary guard to ſecure it; which his Lordſhip 
readily furniſhed, and attending the Princeſs as far as 
Northampton, he brought a body of horſe thither 
to ſerve her as a guard, by which ſhe was conveyed to 
Nottingham Caſtle (8). ; 

[H] The hare he bad in the Revolution recommerded 
kim to King William ) Among other things, he was 
ore of thoſe Peers who ſat every day in the Council- 
chamber, and took upon them the government of the 
realm aſter King James's deſertion. In Parliament his 
Lordſhip voted for the vacancy of the throne, and that 
the Prince of Orange ſhould be joined with the Princeſs 
in the ſorereignty (9). | 

[1] He felt the gets of that paſſage for ſome time, 
Se] They went on board Jan. 10, 'twas a very ſevere 
ſeaſon ; and when they were two or three leagues off 
Goree, having by bad weather been four days at ſea, 
the King was ſo impatient to go on ſhore, that he 
took boat, when a thick fog ariſing ſoon after, they 
were ſo cloſely ſurrounded with ice, as not to be able 
either to make to ſhore, or to get back to the ſhip. 
Ia this condition they remained twenty-two hours, al- 
molt deſpairing of life; and the cold was ſo bitter, that 
they could hardly ſtand or ſpeak at their landing. His 
Lordſhip contracted a lameneſs which held him ſome 
time, and put him to a conſiderable expence (10.) 

LX] Prior tranſmitted his name with luſtre to peſteri- 
9 ] T he elegant panegyric mentioned above, is to this 

ay eſteemed a maſter-piece in that way; and that he 
was bound by the ſtrongeſt ties of gratitude, to exert the 
whole force of his ſkill and genius upon the ſubject, is 
ſtrongly and beautifully marked at 3 out; where 
he 3 that he ſcarce knew what life was, 


every 


fooner than he found himſelf obliged to the Earl of 


| Dorſet's favours ; nor had reaſon to feel any ſorrow fo 


ſenfibly as that of his death. He then proceeds to 
enumerate the valuable qualities of his patron, in 
which he indulges his talent at panegyric, ſo as to keep 
within the bounds of candid truth without violating it; 
— in reſpe& to his Lordſhip's moral character, 

e has ſhewn the picture in various lights, and has not 
ſpared to hint his Lordſhip's errors as well as his gra- 
ces and virtues. Among his errors was that family 
one, moſt incident to good nature when joined to a 
quick ſenfibility and apprehenſion, of giving way to 
paſſion. This foible carried him into tranſports of 
which he was often aſhamed, * and during thele little 
exceſſes, fays Mr Prior, I have known his ſervants pur- 
poſely get into his way, that chey might make a merit 
of it immediately after ; for he who had the good for- 
tune to be chi, was ſure af being rewarded for it '— 
Beſides the other elogiums mentioned above, where 
the writers may be thought to gratify their genius to 
ſome little exceſs, we others without any ſuch ties 
no leſs fond. to expatiate in his Lordſhip's praiſes. A- 
mong theſe the following elogium by Mr Pope is well 
worth a place here, as it contains a full and juſt; tho” 
ſhort, character of him, in which view it is a remark- 
able ſpecimen of that poet's peculiar talent, celebra- 
ted by his friend Dean Swift, who obſerves, that. be 
had the art of ſaying the moſt in the feweſt words of 
any man in the age (11). 


Dorſet! the grace of courts, the Muſes pride, 

Patron of arts, and judge of nature dy'd. 

The ſcourge of pride, though ſanctify'd or great, 

Of fops in learning, and of knaves in ſtate. 

Yet ſoft his nature, though ſevere his lay, 

His anger moral, and his wiſdom gay. 

Bleſt ſatyriſt! who touch'd the mean ſo true, 

As ſhewed, vice had his hate and pity too. 

Bleſt courtier ! who could King and country pleaſe, 

Yet ſacred keep his friendſhip, and his eaſe. 

Bleſt Peer l his great forefathers every grace 

Refle ing. and reflected in his race. 
2 1 Where 


(rr) Letters to 
and from Dr 
Switt, 


- 


- 
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ener time it is read. millies reetiua placabit. We ſhall therefore, pour faire lauc he, « 
* the reader's mouth, conclude with the following deſert extra froq; it. a 
*. The brightneſs of his parts, the ſolidity of his judgment, and the candour and genero- | 
* fity of his temper, diſtinguiſhed him in an age of great politeneſs, and at a court 
* abounding with men of the fineſt ſenſe and learning. The moſt eminent maſters ia 
their ſeveral ways appealed to his determination : Waller thought it an honour to con- 

* ſult him in the ſoſtueſa und harmony of his verſe ; and Dr Spret in the delicacy and turn 
* of his proſe: Dryden determines by him, under the character of Eugenins, as to the 
* laws of dramatic poetry. Butler owed it to him, that the court taſted his Hudibres x 
* Wicherley, that the town liked his Plain Dealer; and the late Duke of Buckingham defer- 
* red to publiſh his Rebearſal, till he was ſure, as he expreſſed it, that my Lord Dorſet 
* would not rehearſe upon him again. If we wanted foreign teſtimony, La Fontaine and 
S Euvremont have acknowledged, that he was a perfect maſter in the beauty and fine- 
* nels of their language, and of all they call les belles letires. Nor was this nicety of his 
judgment confined only to books and literature; he was the fame in ſtatuary, paintingy 
and qther parts of art. Bernini would have taken his opinion upon the beauty and atti- 
«* tyde of a figure; and King Charles did not agree with Lely, that my Lady Cleveland's 


picture was finiſhed, *cill it had the approbation of my Lord Buckhurſt (g).“ His (%, vl ha 
Lordſhip's poetical pieces were publiſhed among the works of the minor poets, in 1749 


8yo. [LI. 


Where other Backhurfts, other Dorſets ſhine, 
And patriots ſteer, and poets deck the line (12), 


In the fame ſentiment Mr Walpole, ſpeaking of his 

eat anceſtor, the firſt Lord Buekhurit, and Earl of 
Dorſet, obſerves, that it is almoſt needleſs to ſay, that 
he' was the patriarch of a race of genius and wit (13). 
Noble Authors, Mr Spenſe alſo, in a ſaccin& account of the Treaſurer, 
addreſſed to the preſent Earl of Middleſex, writes thus, 
* I ought perhaps to aſk pardon for a cuſtom, which I 
„ * fall into of naming him, uſually by his inferior ti- 
* tle: but were one to ſpeak of an extraordinary ge- 
* nivs-by the name of the Earl of Dorſet ; every body 
© is ſo prepoſſeſt at preſent, that they would be per- 
* petually miſtaking it for another anceſtor of your 
* Lordſhip's nearer to our own times (14). 

[E] His poetical pieces, &c.] Beſides the ſong men- 
tioned above, theſe conſiſt of ſeveral others of his com- 
poling ; (z.] 4 poem to My Edward Howard, on bis 
8 em called the Britiſh Princes. In this 
piece his Lordſhip is very ſatirical upon that author. 
13.) Ferſes to Sir Thomas St Serfe, on bis printing his 

ry called Terugo's wiles, afted 1668. (4.) ire ad- 
dreſſed to the Counteſs of Dorcheſter, Sir Cha. Sedley's 


daughter, miſtreſs to King James IT. and mother to 


Katherine, late Ducheſs K. 
An epilague to Moliers's Tartuff. (6.) Another on 
revival of Ben. Johnſon's lay, call d. Every man in 
his humour. (7.) A ſatirical piece, intituled, 4 faith- 
ful 2 of our moſt eminent Ninnies ; written in 
the year 1683. WR | 

The Sy ſpeaking of Mr Edward Howard's 
piece, called, the Britiſh P 
an epic poem, which is full of incongruities ; or, in 
other words, abounds with nonſenſe ; and as a ſpeci- 
men of this he quotes the two following lines. 


— 


A coat of mail Prince Vortigern had on, 
Which from a naked Piet his grandfire won. 


Who does not ſee, fays that critic, the abſardity of 
winning a coat from a naked man. To which we that 

* add, who does not ſee, that this ſmart criticiſm derives 
it's exiſtence from the Earl of Dorſet's poem on the 
ſame incomparable, incomprehenfible, piece, where 
his Lordſhip addreſſes that author in theſe lines. 


Come on, ye critics, find one fault who dare, 
For read it backward like a witch's prayer. 


SAINT-JOHN ſHenzy], Lord Viſcount Boli 


rixce, obſerves, that it is 


"Twill do as well, throw not away your jeſts, 
In ſolid nonſenſe that abides all teſts. 
Wit like tearſe claret when't begins to pall, 
Neglected lies, and's of no uſe at all: 
But in it's full perfection of decay, 
Tarns vinegar, and comes again in play. 
Thou haſt a brain, ſuch as it is, indeed ; | 12 
On what elſe ſhould thy worm of fancy feed. 
Yet in a filbeard I have often known, 
Maggots ſurvive when all the kernel's gone. 
This nile ſhall fland in thy defence, 
'Gainft fach dull rogues as now and then write ſemſe. 
Thy file's the fame, whatever be thy theme; 
As ſome digeſtions turn all meats to phlegm. 
He lies, dear Ned, who ſays, thy brain is barren, 
Where deep conceits like vermin breed in carrion. 
Thy ſtumbling founder'd jade can trot as high, 
As any other Pegaſus can fly, 
So the dull cel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the ſwift-finn*d racers of the flood. 
M1 fhilful divers to the bottom fall, 
Sooner tbar thoſe that cannot fwim at all ; 
So in the way of writing without thinking, 
Thou haſt a ftrange alacrity in finking. 
Thou writ'ſt below ev'n thy own natural parts, 
And with acquired dulneſs, and new arts 
Of ſtudied nonſenſe, tak'ſt kind readers hearts. 
Therefore, dear Ned, at my advice forbear, 
Such loud complaints gainſt critics to prefer, 
Since thou art tura'd an errant libeller. 
Thou ſett'ſt thy name to what thy ſelf doſt write ; 
Did ever libel yet ſo ſharply bite. 
rinted here es, 23 2 2 
ciad, and the Art of Sinking in Poetry, will be apt 
to think that Mr Pope had ſome reaſon, on the ſcore of 
— for writing the juſt cited character of a 


1 


was born in 1672 (a), % Memvinof 


ingbroke, 
at Batterſea in Surry, the feat of that noble family [4]. During his infancy, his educa- Lars Viss 


[4] His family.) The family is 


for it's 
antiquity, dignity, ſplendor of merit and fortune, and 
It derives it's original, by certain 


ty, as high as Adam de Baron of Bafing in- 
VOI. V. 0, 297. _ 


. Bolingbr k 
tion 21. — 


with t. 346, 
the Conqueſt ; whoſe chief heir - 
male, William, aſſumed the firname of St John, and was 
Quarter-maſfter general o army of William Duke 


of Normandy, at the battle of Haſtiags, where that 
39Q N 
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Chriſt. Church- college in Oxford. His 


SAINT - JOHN. 

R tion was chiefly directed by the Diſſenters [B]; but, as ſoon as it became p to e 
him our of the hands of the women, he was ſent to Eton ſchool, and rem theneghs 

| genius and underſtanding were ſeen and admited 


i . by * 


* 
. * 


by his contemporaries in both theſe places; but the love of pleaſure had ſo much the 
” aſcendaficy, as to hinder him from exerting his talents for literature in any particular per- 


formance, His friends de ſigned him for publick buſineſs, and when he left the univer- 
ſity, he was conſidered as one whothatl the faireſt opportunity of making a ſhining figure 


in that way of an active life. With the graces of a handſome perſon, in whoſe aſpect 
dignity was happily tempered with ſweetneſs, he had a manner and addreſs that was irre- 
ſiſtibly engaging ; a ſparkling vivacity, a quick apprehenſion, a piercing wit, were united 
to a prodigious ſtrength of memory, a peculiar ſubtlety of thinking and reaſoning, and a 
maſterly elocution; but for ſome years, all theſe extraordinary endowments were employed 


Duke obtained a ſignal vidtory, which put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh Crown. The deſcendant of the 
Quarter-maſter, after many generations, Sir Oliver 
St John, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, obtained 
the lordſhip of Blettho, with the manor of Ledyard- 
Tregoze, by the marriage of Margaret, fiſter and ſole 
heireſs of Sir John Beauchamp, of the family of the 
old Earl of Warwick. The families of Bletſho and 
Tregoze were founded by the children of this match; 
the latter of which, being from a ſecond ſon, gave riſe 
to that of the ſubjeR of the 1 article. 'I his ſe- 
cord ſon, Oliver St lohn, Eſq; having the manor of 
Ledyard-Tregoze given him by his mother, who 
by a ſecord maten had ifſue the Lady Margaret, 
Counteſs cf Rickmond, mother to Henry the Seventh. 
That Lade founding the two colleges of Chriſt and 
StyJoha in Cambridge, appointed Sir John St John, 
ſow of the aforementioned Oliver St John, one of 
her executors, wh0 performed the truſt with remarkab'e 
honour, frmneſs, and integrity, His grandſon, Oli- 
ver, became a ſtudent in one of the 1nns of court; but 
upon a quarrel with one Beſt, Captain of the Guard to 
Queen Elizabeth, having killed him in a duel, he 
was obliged to leave the kingdom, ſerved in the wars 
of the Low Countries under Sir Francis and Sir Horace 
Vere, received the honour of knighthood, and was 
then ſent with his regiment into Ireland ; where he 
became Prefident of Munſter, Vice-Preſident of Con- 
naught, and Maſter of the Ordnance; and April 3, 
1616, was appointed Lord Deputy of that kingdom, 
which expoſed him to much envy ; but after his con- 
duct, at his own requeſt, had been ftrialy examined, 
his royal maſter, King James the Firſt, prondunced 
his reputafion to be without blemiſh, and created him 
ſome years afterwards Baron St John of Tregoze in Eng- 
land, and Viſcount Grandiſon in Ireland; but dying 
(1) Put the title without iſſue, the barony became extinct (1), and he left 
of Viſcount his eſtates at Batterſea and Wandſworth to his nephew by 


Grandilon being yp; elder brother, who thereby became the firſt Sir John 
I: mited to the 


{Tue of Sir Few. St John of Lediard-Tregoze and Batterſea, being crea. 


Villiers, Kat. ted a Baronet May 22, 1611, at the firſt inſtitution of 

by Barbara St that order; and marrying Anne, daughter to Sir Tho. 

John, rece to. Leighton in the county of Worceſter, ſhe brought him 

— one daughter, Anne, who was married firſt to Sir Fran- 

Gin, that ho- Cis-Henry Lea, from which match deſcended the Earl 

ncur till remzins of Lichfield ; and a ſecond time to Henry Wilmot, 

in the family of p Earl of Rocheſter. Beſides this daughter, Sir John 

* — St John had by her ſeven ſons, three of whom engaging 

broke, as above, in the civil wars on the King's fide, were killed in 

2. 9- that ſervice; viz. his ſecond fon, William, under 

Prince Rupert, at the taking of Cirenceſter in Glou- 

ceſterſhire ; Edward, his third ſon, in the battle of 

Newbury ; and John, his fifth, under the command 

of the Marquis of Newcaſtle in the North: lhe 

name of the ſixth ſon was Walter, and cf the youngeſt 

Henry: Oliver, the eldeſt, married Catharine, daugh- 

ter and coheireſs of Horatio Vere, Baron of Tilbury ; 

tut dying in the life time of his father, the title and 

eftate deſcended to his only fon, who was the ſecond 

ir John St John of Lediard-Tregoze and Batterſea, 

Bart. but he dying before he was of age, unmarried, 

his uncle became hcir to the honour and eſtate. This 

was Sir Walter St John, Bart. who marrying one of 

the davghters of the Lord Chief- Juſtice St obo, his 

Lordſhip gave him a beneficial office in the Law, which 

he enjoyed 'till his death. He was grandfather to our 

4 author, whoſe father was Sir Henry St John, and his 

mother Lady Mary, ſecond daughter and coheireſs to 

(2) 14:m, p. 5, Robert Rich Earl of Warwick, by whom he had 
to p. 18. only this ſon, Henry (2) 


The reaſon of deducing his genealogy in ſo particular 


* 


in 


a manner will be ſeen in the courſe of this memoir, 
At preſent we ſhall obſerve from it, that thoogh our 
author deſcended from the Chief- Juſtice St John, yet 
it was not in the ſenſe that was imputed to him by his 
enemies in 1714. 

[ B) His education was chiefly directed by the Diſſen- 
ters.] At his firſt entrance into the Houſe of Commons, 
he expreſſed himſelf warmly againſt the Diſſenters, and 
ſided with the Church party. His opponents, there- 
fore, in the four laſt years of Queen Anne's reign, 
raiſed a clamour (by a remark idle enough in itſelf, 
but not therefore of leſs weight among the populace) 
from the inconſiſtency of this conduct with his educa- 
tion ; having been, as they alledged, bred up from 
his infancy in diſſenting principles (3), and well tutored (3) Even at this 
by his grandmother, and her confeſſor Daniel Burgeſs ay we fe br 


(4), in the Preſbyterian way. This latter part of the rugs —— 5 


ſtory is, indeed probable enough, fince both his grand- ſerting, that he. 
parents were inclined to think well of the piety and was bred among 
ſanctity of that ſet, and both lived many years after = Wiſmatics, 

he came into publick buſineſs. We have alſo a hint 8 
of it from bis own pen, by which we may ſee at the Te 
ſame time, how little reliſh he had for it even in thoſe (4) His famous 
years. He is ridiculing the large commentaries upon meeting houſe 
St Matthew and St John by Chry ſoſtom, which, fays W Pulled down 
* he, puts me in mind of a puritannical parſon, Dr Man- 1288 


* ton, who, if I miſtake not, for I have not looked 2 


* into the folio fince I was a boy, and condemned ſoon rebuilt. It 
* ſometimes to read in it, made 119 ſermons on the fand in New- 
* 119th Pfalm (5).“ But that he was ever tinctured > _ 
with diſſenting principles in reſpe& of the Eſtabliſhed 
Church, cannot fairly be inferred from thence, ſince, 5j) Letter to 
though both Sir Walter and his lady were remarkable Mr Pope, p. 626. 
for ſincere piety, yet they were no ſuch bigots to Puri- edit. 1753. 
taniſm as were repreſented. Dr Simon Patrick, after- 
wards Biſhop of Ely, who was long chaplain, and lived 
many years in the family, always ſpoke of them with 
the higheſt reverence as well as gratitude. The pariſh 
records at Batterſea will ſhew, that Sir Walter was a 
— though a moderate Churchman, by almoſt every 
ind of teſtimony, He repaired that fabric more than 
once: erected, in virtue of a faculty from the Biſhop, 
an entire new gallery, and built and endowed a chari- 
ty-ſchool, all at his own expence. To this laſt his 
lady was likewiſe a contribator, as well as a great pa- 
troneſs to Dr Patrick. And as to her father, the 
Chief-Juſticc St John, whatever were his principles 
concerning religion, he was no bigot ; for he preſerved 
the cathedral church of Peterborough, when no body 
elſe would have 8 it, and when the Parliament 
were importuned for a grant of it by Cromwell, in 
conſideration of his ſervices. As to Daniel Burgeſe, . 
though a Diſlenter, yet he was undeniably a man of 
wit and good parts; ſo that though it ſhould be al- 
lowed that our Stateſman was lectured ſometimes 
him, yet he could receive no ſourneſs to the Eſtabliſhed 
Church by thoſe lectures (6). The truth is, that had (6) Life of Vit- 
the tutor been never ſo ſour a religioniſt, it would not Fw 2 
have been in his power to have inſtilled any part of it <.. a er 
into his pupil, whoſe nature was far from being ſuſ- this Diſſenter's 
ceptible of ſuch leaven, of which the following is a wit in the article 
proof more than ſufficient. His Lordſhip remarking of Pr Valden. 
the uſefulneſs of that little genius, that literal critics 
and Dictionary makers are bleſſed with, expreſſes him- 
ſelf in theſe terms: I approve, therefore, very much * 
of the devotion of a ſtudious man at Chriſt-Church 
{college in Oxford], who was overheard in his oratory 
entering into a detail with God, as devout perſons ate h 
apt to do, and, amengſt other particular thankſgivings, (7) on = 
acknowledging the divine goodneſs, in furniſhing the ay of Hittory, 
world with makers of Dictionaries (7).* + p. 5. 
| [C] 4 


— 


® He was parti- 
cularly much ad- 
difted to women, 
and apt to in- 
dulge himſelf in 
late hours, with 
all thoſe exceſſes 
that uſually at- 
tend them. 


Idem, p. 33. 


(9) His Lord- 
ſhip's coat of 
arms is prefixed 

to one of the 
books of that 
rranſlation, as 4 
particular encaui - 
rager of the 
work. 


* 
(10) Pope's E- 
SA to Dr 2 


his article, in 
Vol. II. remark 
[R], p. 913+ 


_”_ 


S/AHI N IT: 


A 
of 


Wikſhire by a family intereſt, his father having ſerved ſeveral times for the ſame place: — e 


2 


[C] A complete rake of the firft genius.) This cha- 
rafter is very confiſtent with ſeaſons of cool refleQions 
and lucid intervals; nay, theſe are eſſential ingredients 
in ſuch a compofition : without theſe, the character 
finks into an ordinary and deſpicable debauchee. The 
like difficulties and difafters are run into by both, but 


have | And like effect upon each: the latter, in theſe 


circurfftances, ſinks into an inactive and lumpiſh ſtupi- 
dity ; the former, incapable af ſtanding ſtill, when 
thus checked in the indulgence of his lower, imme- 
diately exerts his nobler faculties. Thus his Lordſhip 
aſſures us, that The love of ſtudy and deſire of 
* knowledge, were what he had felt all his life ; and 
* though his genius, unlike the dzmon of Socrates, 

whiſpered ſo ſoftly, that very often he heard him 
not, in the hurry of thoſe paſſions with which he 
was tranſported ; yet, continues he, ſome calmer 
hours there were; in them I hearkned to him (8).“ 
Some of theſe lucid intervals were employed in verſi- 


fying. We have the following copy prefixed to 
Mr Þryden's Virgil, in 1697. | 


No undiſputed monarch govern'd yet, 

With univerſal ſway the realms of wit. 

Nature could never ſuch expence afford, 
Each ſeveral province own'd a ſeveral lord! 

A poet then had his poetic wife, | 

One Muſe embrac'd, and married for his life, 
By the ftale thing his poetry was cloy'd, 

His fancy leſſen'd, and his fire deſtroy d. 

But Nature, grown extravagantly kind, 

With all her faireſt gifts adorn'd his mind ; 
The different powers were then united found, 
And you the univerſal monarch crown'd. 

Your mighty ſway her great deſerts ſecures, 
And every Muſe and every Grace is your's. 

To none confin'd, by turns you all enjoy; 
Sated with theſe, you to another fly. 

So, Sultan like, in your ſeraglio ſtand, 

While wiſhing miſſes wait for your command. 
Thus no decay, no want of figure find ; 

Such is your fancy, boundleſs as your mind, 
Not all the blaſts of time can do you wrong. 
Young ſpite of age, in ſpite of weakneſs ſtrong. 
Time, like Alcides, ſtrikes you to the ground; 
You, like Antzus, from each fall rebound (9). 


Mr Pope obſerved very juſtly, that his Lordſhip was 
the patron, the friend, and the protector, of that great 


t in the decline of his age, though not of his parts ; 
for the very laſt poems of Dryden are his belt (10). 
I hope what has been ſaid here will not be made uſe 


of as an encouragem rakery ; a ſprightly poem, 
a flaſhing box mot, or a glittering reply, may be ad- 
mired, whilſt the general conduct of life is condemned; 
and it is leſſon enough, that Lord Bolingbroke lived 
to tell us ſo. 

[D] Settled in a marriage ſuitable to bis birth.) 
Sir Henry Wincheſcombe had a very handſome for- 
rune, that deſcended to him from a perſon famous in 
our old ftory, by the familiar name of Jack of New- 
bury. This perſon, whoſe name was John Wincheſ 
comb, was a Clothier of that town in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth; it is faid, that in thoſe days he 
kept a hundred looms at work, and that to ſhew his 
duty to his king, and his love to his country, he marched 
with a hundred of his workmen, well cloathed at his 


own expence, to Fludden field, againft the Scors ; and 


JOHN. 


Fl | 
in ja muc as finiſh inge: character of a comp 
In che en upon the XVAIItheentury, he was married to the 


for which he ſometimes 


"of a 


lere cake aof the firſt genius [C]. 
daughter and co heireſs 


that being ſatisfied with having a ſhare in the glory of 
ife, 


that victory, which coſt the King of Scots his be 
returned with his little army to his native town, and 
reſumed his former ſtation. He was alſo a benefactor 
to the church ; and, as the people of Newbury fot- 
merly ſhewed his houſe, ſo they ſtill point to the pul- 
it and the tower, which were of his erecting. Mr 
t John, upon this marriage 
both of the father and 1 in Wiltſhire, Sur- 
ry, and Middleſex, ſettled upon him, the good effect 
of which he felt in his old age, though a great part of 
what his lady brought him was taken away by his at- 
tainder (11). ? 
[E] Advantages ſcarcely inferior to any other mem- 
ber.) Beſides the conneQtions of his family, his grand- 
father, Sir Walter St John, was ftill alive, who had 
repreſented the county of Wilts in two parliaments in 
the reign of King Charles the Second, and had the 
ſame honour in the ſecond parliament of King Wil- 
liam. His father likewiſe had repreſented that county, 
and did not think of producing his ſon upon the 
of publick life, till every method had been tried, to 
reclaim him from libertiniſm, and the diſſipation of 
thought occaſioned by it; and not till a competent 
time had been allowed to wear them in ſome meaſure 
at leaſt away, and the more unruly guſts were blown 
over 1. But after all, the chief advan he had were 
ſeated in himſelf, and aroſe from the excellenes of his 
ſaperior abilities. It is true, he continued till to 
make frequent eſcapes from morals and good ſenſe, 
which were a diſcredit to him; however, by this 
means he was thrown into an unconfined choice of 
company, and that was of uſe to him, for every thing 
was ſo that he ſaw or heard; if it was not ſo for the 
preſent, yet it dwelt upon his memory, till ſome fit 
occaſion called it out; and then, at whatever diſtance 
of time, he could produce it with all it's circumſtan- 
ces, as if it happened but the day befare. He was 
for this reaſon more improved by the „and leſs 
hurt by the bad company, he kept. He fifted in his 
hours of leiſure, expreſſions, accidents, events; and 
what eſcaped others without thinking, was to him very 
frequently matter of thought, from which he extracted 
much more than ever occurred to themſelves. Indeed 
he did not read much, or at leaſt not many books ; 
gave the ſame reaſon, that 
Menage did for not reading Moreri's DiQtionary, that 
he was unwilling to fill his head with what did not 
deſerve a place there, ſince, when it was once in, he 
knew not to get it out again ; ſince whatever he 
read he retained, and that in a very ſingular manner, 
for he made it entirely his own; and whether he was 
to ſpeak or to write upon any ſubject, all that ever he 
had read in his favourite authors occurred to him juſt 
as he had read it; ſo that he delivered this in conver- 
ſation, or threw it upon paper, as if he had the book 
in his hand; a circumſtance, without the knowledge 
whereof we ſhall be apt to miſtake for ſtudied affecta- 
tion, what was to him, and perhaps only to him, per- 
fectly natural. By an uncommon quickneſs of pene- 
tration, he could happily diſtinguiſh the real from the 
apparent view of Polemical writers, and had a ſpright- 
lineſs and peiſpicuity in delivering his own, opinions, 
which was ſure to entertain even thoſe it did 
not convince. Theſe were qualities, whick did not, 
indeed, only adorn his juvenile years, but grew up 
with him, and kept him company through all ftations, 
and under all circumſtances ; to which may be in ſome 
meaſure attributed his being always well received, and 
quickly gaining an aſcendancy wherever he came. As 
the ſeaſons for reflection returned oftener than former- 
ly, upon account of the occafions that 7 them 
returning oftener ; ſo, whenever: he did reflect, there 
was nothing that eſcaped him. He ſaw the fort, and 


he ſaw the foible of ,whatever he was to maintain or 
refute, and he had in inconceirable dexterity in diſ- 
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He preſently choſe his party, and joined himſelf 4a Robert Harley, Eſq; who in this Har- 


liament was choſen for the firſt time S8 


er 1 and hemads himſelf 2 
end of this firſt ſeſſion [F}, Perſevering ſteaqily in the/ ſame connectiq I. he gained) 


playing or conctaling whatever he was fefolved to 
make apparent or to hide. The t Eatl of Straf- 
ford is ſaid to have made uſe of the works of a cele- 
brated Popiſh author to help him, in making diſtine- 
tions. Mc St John wanted no ſuch help ; he poſſeſſed 
it in that faculty of reflecting, and after a little thought 
was able to treat any ſubject in fo new and fingular a 
way, that it ſeemed to be changed by his 
method of managing it, ſo as to become ſuſceptible of 


new ments in it's favour, and to be no longer lia- 
ble to thoſe objections with which it had been formerly 


oppoſed. His peculiarity of thinking had not that 

imperfe&tion with which peculiarity of thinking is 

commonly attended ; it did not at all affect his man- 

ner of ſpeaking, which was eaſy, natural, and flowing. 

And in this too he very much reſembled the Earl of 

Strafford ; for, however ſtrong his thoughts, however 

nice and refined his diſtinctions, his language was al- 

ways perfectly intelligible ; and though, upon recollec- 

tion, his words appeared to be very artfully choſen, 

yer, in the courſe of his delivery, they ſeemed to be 

ſach as offered themſelves, and the firſt that roſe in his 

mind. He had, as was obſerved before, pauſes of 

reflection; but when once his thoughts came to be 

cloathed in words, there was no hefitation, but the 

diſcourſe rolled like a ſtream from a perennial ſpring, 

full, ſtrong, clear, and filling equally the ear and 

mind; the ſound was ſo exact an echo to the ſenſe, 

that you never diſcovered trivial ſentiments veiled ia 

elegant expreffions, or were able to diſcern that the 

ſublimity of his conceptions, through any want of elo- 

cution in their conveyance. He had an excellency at 

improving hints, that for a time gave the higheſt plea- 

fare, but in the end no lefs pain to a certairy great 

man {Harley}, who loved obſcurity too much, and 

could not bear at his elbow one who was not only able 

(12) — Viſ- * explain his thoughts when — _ what he wiſhed, 
coant Buling- at to penetrate what he greateſt pai 

broke, Lett. 2. conceal (12). des 

[F] He made himſelf confiderable before the end of 

that ſeſſion.) No doubt can be made that he choſe the 


wy Se Mr Harley, from the efteem he had for him ; 
ſuggeſts it himſelf ; and the choice evidently 
made againk the inclinations of his family. Both his 


father and grandfather were what was then called 
Whigs. He gave his vote for the im t of 
Portland, Somers, and Hallifax, for the hand they had 
in the partition treaties : however, he did not ſpare 
afterwards to condemn his conduct at this time. 1 
have ſometimes, ſays he, confidered, in reflecting on 
* thoſe paſſages, what I ſhoald have done, if I had fat in 
6 rr rp nar 
That I ſhould have voted for diſbanding the army 
* [in 1698] as I voted in the following parli t for 
«* cenſuring the treaties. I am forced to own this, be- 
« cauſe I remember how imperfet my notions were of 
the fituation of E in that extraordinary criſis, 
and how much I ſaw the true intereſt of my own 
country in a half light. But, my Lord, I own it 
with ſome ſhame, becauſe nothing in truth could be 
more abſurd than the conduct we held. What! be- 
* cauſe we had not reduced the power of France by 
the war, nor excluded the houſe of Bourbon from 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, nor compounded with her 
upon it by the peace [of Ryſwick] ; and becauſe the 
* houſe of Auſtria had not helped herſelf, nor put it 
into our to help her with more advantage, 
and better proſpect of ſacceſs ; were we to leave 
that whole ſucceſſion open to the invgſfions of France, 
and e more of ſeeing 
0 * theſe i rchies united ? What, becauſe it was be- 
*.c0me extravagant, after the trials ſo lately made, to 


S 


poſſeſſion of the whole Spaniſh monarchy, and to de- 
fend her in this poſſeſſion by force of arms ; were we 
to leave the whole at the mercy of France?* A 
little after he declares, * he thought the ſecond parti- 
tion treaty 1 * no wiſe eligible of itſelf, 
© but rather unavoi at that unhappy crifis. I 
* cannot ſee, ſays he, whit K. iam could do in 
* ſuch circumſtances as he found himſelf in, ter three 


* 


the 
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© years ſtruggle, except what he did: neither can I * The 
© ſee how he could do what he did, eſpedally aftey=Partition 
* the reſentment expreſſed by the Spaniard; nnd the: thn mode 
« preſſing memorial preſented by Cana/es on the cqn- ; 
* clufion of the firſt treaty of partition, without 
* prehending that the conſequence would be a Vill in 
. — of France. He was in the worſt of all poli- 
* tical circumſtances, in that wherein no one or” 
* meaſure remains to be taken, and out of which he 
© left the two nations, at the head of whom he had 
© been ſo long, to fight, and negotiate themſelves and 
their confederates as well as they could. (13). 
[G] Perſevering fteadily in the ſame conne#ions ] 
In the laſt parliament of K. William, which met Dec. 
30, 1701, and which was alſo the firſt parliament of 
Q. Anne, Mr St John was again member for Wotton- 
Baſſet (14), and Mr Harley again Speaker (15) Our 
ſtateſman was c ſeveral years afterwards with vo- 
ting this year againſt the Hanover ſucceſſion (16), which 
being again urged in 1731 as a * notorious and un- 
deniable, he publiſhed a ſmall that year, where 
he calls it a falſe and impudent affertion. He ob- 
ſerves, that the bill for ſettling the proteftant ſuc- 
ceſſion paſſed before the death of K. William, and 
therefore in 1701, and not in 1702, as was alledged. 
He likewiſe obſerves further, that the ſame year a bill 
was brought into parliament by Sir Charles Hed 
and himſelf, intituled, 4 bill for the further ſecurity 
of his majeſfty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown' 
in the proteſtant line, and extinguiſhing the hopes of the 
pretended Prince of Wales, and all other pretenders, 
and their open and ſecret abettors ; which was paſſed 
without any divifion, after ſome debates about parti- 
cular clauſes and amendments only. He then takes 
notice that the divifion referred to, of t17 to 118, 
happened upon a clauſe added by the Eords to 4 6:/] 
for enlarging the time for taking the oath of abjura- 
tion, which clauſe regarded only ſach perſons as had 
negle ded to take the abjuration oath in time; and 
ided, that if fach $ had forfeited any office, 
efice, &c. to which any other perſon had been pre- 
ſented, the former ſhould not be reſtored by takin 
the advantage of this act (17). To this anſwer, ar fi 
fight ſo ſeemingly full and clear, it was faid, it was 
in reality no er at all. Twas affirmed, that the 
bill, as it went from the Commons, was framed by the 
Tories, and calculated to give ſuch as could not hither- 
to digeſt the abjuration oath; a year's reſpite 3 and fer 
the reaſon be gave for it was, that fince the Queen's Timon, in bis 
acceffion, many were inclined to come in, and take — * 
that oath, who declined it before. The Lords added and in h. f 
to this bill three clauſes: Pirſt, That no perſon who fpirit is the ac- 
had already loſt his poſt for want of taking that oath, <ount penned, | 
ſhoald be reflored in virtae of this a2, in caſe his po 1 
was poſſeſſed by another. The ſecond clauſe made it _ 
high treaſon for any perſon whatever, or his or their 
abettors or aſſiſlants, to endeavour to deprive or hinder 
any perſon next in ſueceſſion to the crown for the time 
being, according to the limitation in che two adts for Ta 
— the ſucceſſion. The third clauſe extended 
the abjuration act to Ireland. The Houſe of Com- 
mons divided upon the firſt of theſe amendments, when 
it was carried to agree with the Lords by a fingle vote 
as above, that though the main ſtreſs of the debates lay 
the ſecond, yet, according to the praftice of the 
Houſe, they divided upon the three amendments in 
the order they came froni#the Lords. Therefore, 
h this famous diviſion actually happened upon 
the firſt, yet the Tories only divided upon it, to try 
their ſtrength ; and having loſt ir, though by the 
ſmalleſt of majorities, were afraid to divide agaiuſt the 
reſt. To prove this to be fact, there are brooght theſe 
two circumſtances: firſt, that after the diviſion was 
over, Mr Granville [a Tory] thus ſaluted Sir Matthew 
Dudley [a 2 ow fare ye, Mynheer Dudley ? 
To which Sir Matthew li Fort bien, Monfeur 
Granville. Secondly, Mr Dyer, in his News- Letter, 
gave his ſentiments of the matter in theſe words: The 
rin 


y of Hiſt 
Letter 8. Vol,” 


WL p. 18, 


(14) Willis's 
Notitia Parlia- 
mentaria, 


(15) Salmon's 
Chranological 
Hiſtorian, under 
this year. 


(16) In 1516 
were publiſhed 
two papers, one 
called The Teſt, 
offered to the 
EleQors of 8. 
Britain. The 
other, A Liſt of 
the Members of 
the Hon. Houſe 
of C—, that 
voted for and 
againſt the clauſe 
for the Hanover 
Succeſſion ia 
1702. This 
produced a Vin- 
d cation, upon 
the principles 
here mentioned, 
In reply to 
which there 


from a member, 
who then fat in 
parliament, faid 
to be written by 
A Mainwa 
Eſq; and is in- 
ſerted by Old- 


of his own Time, 
p. 142. Vol. II. 


(17) See our ag» 


ince of Wales 1 loſt it in the Houſe only by one P Meaniog the. 
vote, To this it bas been ſaid, that the reply fiber, ci. 


does not fix the upon our ſtateſman ; fince, in 
ſuch debates, it kt bighly probable different 


ames, was then 
perſons are liviogs 
governed 


came out a letter 
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and influence in the Houſe, that it was thought proper to diſtinguiſh 
peil 10, 104, he was inted at War, and of the Marines 0) Mr Hwley 
oſt created a conſtant ence with the Duke of Matlborough, he 86. ber of ome 
y acquainted with the worth of that great General, and zealouſly promoted : little b-fore. 
his honour and intereſt H ]. But when Mr Harley was removed from the Seals in 1707, 
Mr Sc John choſe to follow his fortune, and the next day reſigned his employments in the 
adminiſtration “: he alſo followed his friend's example, and, behaved, during the whole 
ſeſſion of Parliament, with great temper, ſteadineſs, and decency [I]. 
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Boyer s Hift, of 
Queen Anne. 


Salmon“ 
Chron, Hiſt, 
der that years 


verned by different motives, when they vote on the 
— kde. Some who might think the ſucceſſion not 
deeply intereſted in this affair, might be againſt the 
ſecond amendment, for two reaſons ; firſt, that it was 
unuſual and improper to introduce a clauſe of the 
higheſt importance, enaQting a new ſpecies of treaſon, 
in a bill regarding a matter of far leſs weight. Se- 
condly, that whether theſe clauſes ſtood part of the 
bill or not, the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover 
would ſtill have remained fixed and eftabliſhed by law: 
in reſpe& to which Mr St John had been undeniably in- 
ſtrumental in drawing up and bringing in the bill that 
fixed it; whereas, in this caſe, his oppoſition was but 
conſtructive at the moſt. Neither will it appear abſurd 
to a man of candour as well as capacity, if we ſuggeſt, 
that very poſſibly Mr St John, from his conduct in the 
former point, thought himſelf the more at liberty to 
act as his reaſon diftated in the latter. Upon the 
whole, I preſume it is evident enough, that the 
ſtruggle to carry this bill through the Houſe, was far 
from being the ſecurity of the Hanover ſucceſſion, 
about which both parties were agreed; but who ſhould 
bear away the credit of promoting it moſt. . As to 
Mr St John in particular, tis certain, the fame of his 
abilities in the ſenate began now to work in raiſing his 
fortune at court ; a ſure fign that at this time his be- 
haviour flood in no ſuch terrible light, as was after- 
wards endeavaared to be thrown upon it. In the ſe- 
cond parlia Queen Anne, called to meet Aug,20, 
1702, he en a third time for Wotton- Baſlet, 
and in the end of th, attending the Queen 
from Windſor to B by the way of Oxford, he had 
the degree of Doctor of Law conferred upon him, 

among ſeveral perſons of the higheſt diſtintion, In 
the parliament which met Odober 20, and chaſe Mr 
Harley a third time Speaker, our ſtateſman voted ond 
the majority againſt perpetuating the penſion pay 
out of the — & the Poſt Office upon. i title 
of Duke of Marlborough. And in the conferences 
between the two Houſes upon the Occafional Con- 
formity bill, which was one of the moſt remarkable 
diſputes during this reign, and were by the 
ableſt men on both fides, he had his ſhare in that, on 
the 10th of January, which was maintained on the part 
of the Commons by Mr Bromley, Mr. St John, Mr 
Finch, Sir Simon Harcourt, and Sir Thomas Powys ; 
and on that of the Lords by the Duke of Devonſhire, 
the Earl of Peterborough, the. Biſhop of Saliſbury, 

Lord Somers, and Lord Hallifax. However, the next 
ſeſſion of this parliament, when a motion was made to 
tack the bill againſt Occaſional Conformity, now 
by the Commons a ſecond time, to a money bill, he op- 


too well to govern himſelf by his directions (19). 


He was not 

returned 

and in all probability „ ſtill ter, if he 

had not been reſtrained by the Dorch Deputies : 
whence there is 


ood grounds to believe, that no body 
underſtood the s behaviour better, or was in- 
clined to do more juſtice to bis intentions, as well as 
his actions, than this gentleman. * Yet in that diſpok- 
tion, a ſpirit of independency a in ſetting Mr 
Philips to write the poem Blenheim, in emula- 
tion to the Campaign of Mr Addiſon, who was recom- 
mended to that undertaking by Lord Hallifax. He was, 
tis evident, a fincere admirer of that great General: 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as ſuch on the preſent, and 
avowed it upon all occaſions, even to the laſt moment 
of his life. He has told us ſo himſelf, and in ſo ini- 
mitable a manner, that we muſt not with-hold it from 
the reader. By bis [K. William's] death, the Duke 
of Marlborough, ſays he, was raiſed to the head of the 
army, and indeed of the Confederacy ; where he, a 
new, a private man, and a ſubject, acquired by merit 
and by management a moredeciding influence than high 
birth, confirmed authority, and even the crown of 
Great Britain, had given to K. William. Not only all 
the parts of that vaſt machine were kept more eompact 
and intire, but a more rapid and vigorous motion was 
given to the whole; and inſtead of languiſhing or 
diſaſtrous campaigns, we had every ſcene of the war 
full of action. All thoſe wherein he appeared, and 
many others wherein he was not then an actor, but an 
abettor however of their action, were crowned with the 
moſt - triumphant ſucceſs. I take with pleaſure this 
portunity of doing juſtice to that great man, whoſe 
faults I know, whoſe virtues I admired, and whoſe me- 
mory as the greateſt General, and the greateſt Mini- 
ſter that our country, or perhaps any other, hath pro- 
duced, I honour (13). But though he was a fincere 
admirer of the Duke's merit, yet nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the charge: of his being a ſervile crea- 
ture of that great man. This be diſavowed when the 
Duke was in the zenith of. his power, nor was he then 
charged, or ever afterwards, by the Duke or Ducheſs 
of Marlboro with ingratitude or breach of en- 
gagements to them. In ſucceeding times ſuch cha 
were brought, ed, and averred, but without any 
attending them, and his whole conduft makes 
m utterly incredible. It has been ſaid likewiſe, 
that the night. before he withdrew himſelf, in 1715, 


he had a private conference with the Duke, and that 


he took that ſtep in purſuance to the Duke's advice. 
In anſwer to this he obſerves, that he knew the Duke 


was likewiſe accuſed of betraying 


(18) Of the Uſe 


He (19) Letter to 
the councils, while Sir W. Wynd- 


he was engaged with the Pretender, to the Dake, by bm, p. 91. 

the canal of his nephew the Duke of Berwick ; but 

he gave ſuch an anſwer to all thoſe accuſations then 

brought againſt him as has ſhamed his accuſers (20). (20) See his an- 
Upon the whole, it is evident that his nature was not ſwer to the im- 


* Memoirs of 
the Life of Lord 
Bolingbevice. 


ed and voted againſt it ® ; which ſhews, that though 
had hitherto gone with the ſame party, yet he was 
determined not to go the utmoſt lengths, or to per- 

lex the public buſineſs of the nation, Theſe facts are 


mentioned for two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe they 
have been induſtriouſly thrown into ſhade by his ene- 
mies ; and ſecondly, 4 by theſe it appears, that 
he was never held up by the chin, thro' the intereſt or 
affeftion of this or that great man, but made his way 
by his own merit, and by a diſplay of thoſe talents, 
which are the | ial and the moſt valuable in 
— 4 the Duke of Marlborough's bonexr 

ted t 4 's 

and intereft.] [t is remarkable, that the greateſt events 
of the war, ſach as the battles of Blenheim and Rame- 
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capable of following any man with implicit obſequiouſ- 
neſs. On the contrary, his fault was a too precipitate 
forwardneſs to take the lead himſelf. 

[1] He behaved with temper.) He had given a re- 
markable inſtance of this moderation in the Parlia- 
ment which met in 1705, when the Tories, viz. the 
Duke of Bucks, the Earls of Nottingham, Rocheſter, 
and Angleſca, propoſed with great warmth the ſcheme 
of bringing the Princeſs Sophia into England. A mo- 
tion for that purpoſe being made in the Houſe of Com- 
monz, he inſiſted firſt reading the bill for a Regency 

in Lords, and by that dextrous ma- 
nagement defeated the firſt motion, without a diviſion 
or a debate. This method was highly pleafing to the 
then Lord. Treaſurer Godolphin ; fince it did the buſi - 
„and ſaved wrangling. In this conduct, however, 
in conjunction with the Secretary of State, 
Harley ; bence the imputation of his running into 
vialent. . fees to. be groundleſs, fince it is evi- 
dent, from the. cin of thels times, that if 
39 R | eicher 


* 


peachments by 
the Pretender; as 
alſo the laſt cited 


(21) Memoirs 
of Lord Viſcount 
Boiingbroke, 


(22) Burnet's 
Hiſtory of his 
own Time, Vol. 
11, 


The former 
Parliament was 
diilolved Sep- 
tember 21, a 
new cone called 
on the 26th, to 
meet Novemb. 
25. Salmon's 
Chron. Hiſt. 
under this year 
aad the firſt pa- 
per of the Exa- 
miner is dated 
Aug. 3d the 

Ia mit car. 


See Mr Man- 
wayrirg's article. 


SAINT. 


returned in the Parſtament which was elected ih 1509 but upon the diff. 
1710, Mr Harley being made Chance hlor and Under - Treaſurer of the 
important poſt of Secretary of Stute was given to Mr St John; and about 
he wrote the famous Fetter to the Examiner [& J. Upon the calling of a new parlia 


* 
* 


either of them had been inclined to fiſh in troubled 
waters, they had opportumities enough. And as in do- 
ing thus, their parts were notoriouſly applied, as 
well as their diligence, in preventing things from 
running into heats, we ought not to give any haſty 
credit to accuſations onattended with evidence. The 
General and the Treaſurer had at this time no fuch 
ſuſpicions ; and this is a better argument that they had 
no cauſe for them, than any that has hitherto been pro- 
duced on either fide (21). Let us hear Biſhop Burnet's 
opinion with reſpect to ſuch as at this time were in- 
truſted with power. It bred, ſays he, a juſt indig- 
nation in all who had a true love to their country, to 
ſee ſome uſing all poſſible methods to ſhake the admi- 
niftration, which, notwithſtanding the difficulties at 
home and abroad, was much the that had been 
in the memory of man; and was certainly not only 
eaſy to the ſubjects in general, but gentle even to- 
wards thoſe who were endeavouring to undermine 
it (22). | 

[X] His famous letter to the Examiner.) This pe- 
riodical paper was ſet up very ſoon after the diſſolu- 
tion of the former Parliament, and the calling of a new 
one this year 1710. The firſt twelve papers came out 
before the new Parliament met“. Theſe were ſup- 
poſed to be written by Mr Secretary St John, Dr At- 
terbury, Mr Prior, and other Perſons of diſtinction, 
who were equally conſpicuous for their great capaci- 
ties, and their thorough knowledge of the then ſtate of 
things, which eftabliſhed the reputation of that per- 
formance, and enabled it to operate powerfully upon 
elections: among theſe ap d a Letter to the Exa- 
miner, which was ſo gen ly aſcribed to the Secretary, 
that it was commonly called Mr St John's Letter tu the 
Examiner, which ſhone with ſuperior luſtre, 


—— {at inter MS 
Julium fedus, velut inter ignes 
Lana minores. 


It is indeed an exquiſite proof of his keen abilities as 
a Writer ; for in this fingle ſhort paper are compre- 
hended the outlines of that deſign, which ſo great 
an author as Dean Swift employed - himſelf for near a 
twelvemonth, did his party infinite ſervice, and gave 
inexpreſſible diſquiet to the friends of the old miniſtry, 
who employed Mr Addiſon firſt in the Whig-Examiner, 
and then Mr Manwayring in the Medley , to write 
againſt the Examiner to little purpoſe. It is not 
eaſy to name any ſubject that can be more interefting 
to a young ſtateſman, than the diſcuſſion of this mini- 
ſerial revolution. There never happened any change 
more remarkable in this country, or which furniſhes either 
more inſtruction or better entertainment. Here we ſee 
what methods were purſued, to diſſolve an adminiſtra- 
tion compoſed of perſons eminent for their abilities, poſ- 
ſeſfed of large fortunes, moſt of them thoroughly ac- 
quainted with buſineſs, and knowing how to draw from 
the poſts they enjoyed, all the helps an extenfive- in- 
fluence could give towards preſerving them. An admi- 
niſtration confided in by the Allies, befriended by what 
was ſtiled the moneyed intereſt, high in reputation 
from foreign, and, if we may be allowed the 
from domeſtic victories, and ſecure of the Parliament 
then fitting. Theſe were difficulties, that men muft 
have very great courage to entertain ſo much as 

of overcoming z very great capacities to frame a ſcheme 
that had even a probability of ſacceeding ; and very 


great coolneſs and preſence of mind, 'not to lofe or be- 


wilder, themſelves in the execution : the very attempt- 


ing it, waz a boldneſs bordering on temerity ; the pro- 
ceeding hazardous in every reſpe&; and the miſcarriage 


big with ſo many fatal conſequentes, that the ſole ap- 
prehenſion of them, might very eafily have produced 
a dizzineſs capable of diſconcerting the beſt adjuſted 
project, ſince human wiſdom can contrive nothing out 
of the reach of a multitude of 'unforeſeen 

This is but a faint picture of the circumſtances thoſe 
men were in, Who undertook to about this 
change: from whence it may be underſtood; how exaft- 
ed a complement they make to the memoty' of Mr 


p * 


ON 


It in 
r, the 
time 
ment 
on 


Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, who affirm that he 

alone contrived and conducted it in the firſt digeſtion, 

and that others were no more than his inftrumeats, 

The firſt point was abſolutely to ſecure the Queen ; that 

is, to fix her in a ſteady and determined refolation to 

purſue the meaſures ſuggeſted to her, notwithſtanding all 

the arguments and applications of every kind, that it 

might and muft be , would be offered to dif- 

courage, difpirit, or divert her. Some have ſuppoſed 

that the whole ſcheme was not ed to her at once, 

but that ſhe was gradually drawn from one ſtep to an- 

other. Bat the' very con of this ſeems infinitely 

more probable, for, if ſhe had not been promiſed a, 
total deliverance, it is not to be conceived what could 
be propounded to balance the hazards ſhe ran in a par- 
tial removing of thoſe who were grown diſagreeable to 
her. In order to effect this, ſhe was contmually put 
in mind of the victory gained over her in the affair of 
Mr Hill's regiment, when by the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough's going out of town, and the menaces of an ad- 
dreſs from the Houſe of Commons to remove Mrs Maf- 
ham, ſhe was conſtratned by a letter under her own 
hand, to let his Grace know that ſhe gave up the diſ- 
pute, and that he might difpoſe of the regiment as he 
thought fit. She was put in mind of her being carriea 
to ſcbool every day, for that was the phraſe given to 
her attendance on Sachevereli's trial, to hear things 
that, confidering the family from which fhe ſprang, and 
the ſentiments in which the was bred, maſt be'extreme- 
ly diſagreeable to her; and the putting her in mind 
of theſe and many other inftances of that ſtrict difci- 
pline under which ſhe was kept, brought that Princeſs 
to recollett many offenſive and mortif , to 
which even theſe private — _ * 
next thing was to ſecure the people, And ſor this pur- 
poſe the For” effectual — taken, doth by 
diſcourſe and writing. In the latter, ſome of the great- 
eſt men a thoſe, who aimed at an alteration in 
the miniftry, condeſcended to employ their pains and 
their pens, which diſtinguiſhed them from other per- 
formances. And in reference to the former, the bulk 
of the clergy throughout the kingdom ſerved them 
with induftry and zeal, from the alarm taken at 
the affair of Dr Sacheverell. As ſoon as their ſucceſs 
in both theſe points was thoroughly known to them- 
ſelves, it was judged for their intereſt, that it ſhould 
be no longer a ſecret to the world. They knew that 
the reputation of power is power; they knew that the 
Parliament as it then flood was againſt them; and 
therefore to ballance this, they thought it neceſſary to 
ſhew that they had the people. To do that effectually 
and with eclat, they procured addreffes penned in the 
faſhionable ftile of the preceding reigns of the Queen's 
father and uncle: and under ce of taking poſſeſ- 
fion of a living, the late Criminal, ox —— on as a 
kind of C , made a om Oxford to 
Wales, 2 — 1 — he 
came, in a manner that fed his on vanity, and an- 
fwered their purpoſe. Such were the previous ſteps to 
this revolution, which were ſo dexterouſſy managed, 
that they ſeemed to rife naturally from events, and 
conſequently were aſſerted to be the ſpontaneous ſenſe 
of the nation, ' manifeſted in the fulneſs of their hearts, 


and without any management at all, Which was denied 


and diſchimed with the very fame warmth with which 
it was executed. Lord Dartmouth and Mr St John 
were made Secretaries of St the room of Lord 
Sunderland and Mr Boyle ; olphin removed 
from the Treaſurer's office, which was put into com- 
miſſion, including Mr Harley, who was alſo made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Phe Earl of Rochefter made 
Preſident of the Council, in the room of Lord Somers; 
dir Simon Harcourt, Attorney-General inſtead of dir 
es Montague, and the Great Seal taken from Lord 
per, and put for ſome time into commiſſion. The 
Parliament foſe April 5. 17 10, ten days after which 
the Marquis of Kent's White Staff. of Lord Chamber- 


lain, was given ws Buy! vue) yet at the 
ſame time the uis wus ei a Duke. This in 
tho days was on menſure 


but thoſe who were in the Weret . 
goat; 


+. The + See the Con- 
duct of the Du- 
cheſs of Marlbo- 


+ Two famous 
clubs, conſiſting 
of the ableſt men 
in the old Mini- 
try, and their 


Boyer s Hiftory 
of Queen Anne. 
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every occaſion of trial. 
tiating the 
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Ggoal ; accordingly the other projected alterations fol- 
lawed in due time; and the whole was. completed by the 
diſſolution of the Parliament, and calling a new one to 
meet in November. All poſſible methods had been tried 
to ſhake the Queen's reſolution : the Governor and 
ſome of the Directors of the Rank acquainted her with 
their apprehenſions as to public credit; the miniſters 
of the Emperor, and of the States-General, ſuggeſted 
the uneaſineſſes thaſe changes muſt infallibly give to 
her Allies; and without doubt theſe made ſome im- 
preſſion, though not ſo great as was expeted. On the 
other hand, great pains were taken to perſuade the na- 
tion, that theſe hints to a crowned head were 
high ipdignities, as they bad a tendency to take from 
the Queen the free choice of her own ſervants. It 
is worth while to ſee this deſcribed in the Letter to the 
Examiner. Notwithſtanding all the pains which have 


been taken, ſays our Secretary, to leſſen her charac- 


© ter in the world by the wits of the Kit-Kat, and the 
* ſages of the Cellar , mankind is convinced that a 
© Queen, poſſeſſed of all the virtues requiſite to bleſs 
a nation or to make a E family happy, ſits on 
* the throne. Ny an excels of goodneſs ſhe delighted 
© to. zaile ſame af her ſervants to the higheſt degrees 
* of ,riches, of power, and of honours, and in this 
© only inſtance can be ſaid to have grieved any of 
her ſuhjects. The rules ſhe had preſcribed to theſe 
perſons as the meaſure of their conduct, was ſoon 
* departed from ;- but ſo unable were they to aſſocinte 
* with, men of honeſter principles than themſelves, that 
* the ſovereign authority was proſtituted to ſupport 
* T faction, and made the purchaſe of indemnity = an 
* offending Miniſter, Inſtead of the mild influences of 
a gracious Queen ing by law, we ſoon felt the 
* miſerable conſequences of ſubjection to the will of an 
© arbitrary junto, and to the caprice of an inſolent wo- 
man 14. Unhappy nation! Which expecting to be 
governed by the beſt, fell under the tyranny of the 
* worſt of her ſex. But now, thanks be to „ the 
fury, which broke looſe to execute the vengeance of 
* heaven on a ſinful nation, is reſtrained, and. the royal 
band is already reached out to chain up the plague.” 


 Inviſum numen terras calanque levabit. 3 


[II The difficalties of negotiating the Treaty of L- 
org It is not within the deſigned 2 
memoirs to diſcuſi the conduct of aur Secretary, 
ring tue long courſe of thoſe perplexed negotiations; 
but we ſhall exhibit ſome of the moſt ſtriking particu- 
lars, by which a judgment may be formed of the 
whole. Ia the ſeſſion of Parliament Which 

Dec. 11, 1711, the Queen acquainted the Houſes, that 


notwithſtanding the arts of ſuck as deli in war, both 
time and place were appointed for the opening of a 
treaty, This was tog much the of party ; 


and the Lords, in oppoſition to it, repreſented in their 
Addreſs, that, in their opinion, no could be 
ſafe or hono Great Britain or Europe, if Spain 
and the Weſt Indies were to be allagted to any branch 
of the Houſe of Bourbon: upon which the Lords 
Compton and Bruce were called up to the Houſe of 
Lords, and ten new Peers created before the end of 
the month. In the Houſe of Commons, the Com- 
miſſioners of Accounts charged the Duke of Marl- 
borough with taking a coniiderable ſum annually 
from thoſe who made the bread contracts, and two 
and a half per cent. out, of the pay of the foreign 
troops, which ſums in the whole, during 
his command, to upwards of half a million: not- 
withſtanding the defence, that the firſt was a i 
ſite never denied ta the commander in chief, and that 
the latter was a free gift from the foreign in- 
tended and employed for intelligence, and leſs than 

during K. William's 


© the 


c 
« great a ſhare of the war as the whole Confederacy, 
no advantages had been ſtipulated to ber; but, on 
* the contrary, the late Barrier Treaty with the Dutch 
* was deſtructive to our trade, and the 
port and other places into their h 

* trade of the Engliſh to the Spaniſh Netherlands pre- 
* carious; and t 
© Britain had ſo largely contributed to reduce. might 
* hereafter be employed againſt Britain itſelf (23). 
The primary deſigu of this Repreſentation was to 
juſtify the new reſolutions which had been taken, of 
obliging the States to compleat their guota of men and 
ſhips, by declaring that, otherwiſe, the Queen would 
leſſen her own forces in a juſt proportion. 
it was calculated to perſuade the nation, that the 


thac they ſhould alſo 


en the af November, he was choſen Knight of the Shire far the county of Berks, 
a g for W owon-Bafſet, and made his election for the former, This large 
acceſſian of. power put him into @ ſphere of action that called forth all his abilities: the 
produce not a more trying juncture, and Mit St John appeared equal to 

He ſuſtained almoſt the whole weight of the difficulties in nego- 

peace of Utrecht [LI]; and, in July 1712, he was created Baron St John of 


Lediard- 
naging the affaim of the adminiſtration in Parliament 


was committed to our Secretary, who, to influence 


the nation in their diſcontents at the long conti- 
nuance of the war, and to excite the moſt earneſt 


defire uf peace, employed himſelf, in drawing up 
accurate computations of the numbers of aur own 
men, that of foreigners, and the ſums paid by way 
of ſublidies during the courſe of the war ; which was 
obſerved to be ſuch a piece of dexttous and e ſficacious 


as had perhaps at no time till then 


been attempted” in Parliament; being a double edged 
weapon that cut both ways. 
very the moſt mature deliberation, the Houſe of Commons 
attended her Majeſty 


After much debate. and 


wich a Repreſentation, ſhewing 
the hardſhips the Allies had put upon England in car- - 


ry ing on this war, and, in.conſequence, how. neceſſary 
it was to come in time at ſome relief. They ſet 
forth, firſt, * That the expence of England, in the be- 
« ginning of the war, amounted. only to about three 
millions, but was now increaſed to nine millions or 
* upwards, chicily by being obliged to ſupply tne de- 
* ficiencies of her Allies; ſo that tbe State: -General 
were frequently deficient two thirds of their quota 
* of fhipping, which not only increaſed the charge of 
the Engliſh, but was the occaſion of great damage 
© to the royal navy, and the deſtruftion of the mer- 
* chants ſhips for want of convoys, the Engliſh men 
of war being employed in other ſervices ; and that 
© the Dutch alſo been deficient in the Nether- 


lands above twenty thouſand men of their quota of 
troops. I hatalmoſt the whole burthen of the war 


- 
. 


in * and Portugal had of late been thrown upon 

ngliſh, the Dutch having every year leſſened 
their troops on that fide, and the Emperor, who 
was moſt nearly concerned, had no troops at all in 
pay then till the laſt years of the war, and then but 
one fingle regiment: that, on the contrary, the Eng- 
* liſh did not only maintain fixty thouſand men in the 
* Spaniſh war, but the charges of the ſhipping alone 
* employed in that ſervice amounted to — eight 
* millions ſterling: and, in ſhort, that England had 
* expended in the war beyond it's quota above nine- 


teen millions of money. All which the late miniſtry 
* had not anly connived at, but in many inftances 
* contrived and encou 


ed upon private views. That 


* the greater our had been, the heavier had 


ſucce 


been the burden on the part of England, and that 


* new dominions were daily conquered for the Allies, 


while they abated their ſhare of the expence ; and 
it could not be expected they ſhould ever be weary 
of enlarging their territories at the charge of Eng- 
© land, efpecially when even the revenues of the con- 


= countries were not applied to carrying on 
e war. That though Great Britain had borne as 


atting New- 
s, made the 


ſtrength of that country, which 


Beſides, 


between the friends of the old Mi- 


cloſe connexion 
niſtry and ch# Allies, was founded on their reciprocal 


intereſts, to which that of Great Britain was ſacrificed. 
It ſerved likewiſe- to juſtify the new manner in which 
they pretended to carry on the war, in caſe the Allies 
inſiſted upon carrying it on at all events, by Great 


Britain's fulfilling ber b wichout going be- 


yond them, and exacti the reſt of the Allies, 
theirs. This ſcheme be- 


in irſelf,, and coming 40 the Queen 
| and 


 » 


* 


Hiſtory, of Queen 
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® Mem irs of his 
Lie, &c ubi ſuf» 


that it was high time for the Maritime Powers, 


S: AILTNT JOIN. 


Lediard; Tregree in Wildhire, and Micra Boliagbroke { Mi]: \ Flee ae ans 
t of the county of Eſſen . Rut theſe honouri udt au 
expectations, he formed a deſign of taking the Lead in 


year appointed Lord · Li 
his 


publick affairs from his old 


friend Mr Harley, then Earl of Oxford [VI]; which proved in the iſſue unfortunate ro 


and her ſubjects, backed with ſo " 8 as 
the Repreſentation of the Houſe of Commons, ue 
countegance and credit to theiy proceedings, i 
they carried the air of inſtructious to thoſe by whom 
in reality they were dictated. It was ſome time be- 
fore this long Repreſentation could reach the hands of 
the States, ang,it required ſome ſpace to conſider and 
frame an anſwer to it ; during which the declarations 
were made, and the meaſures taken that were adviſed 
therein, and the negotiations between Great Britain 
and France were carried ſo far, that the Queen, in a 
ſpeech to both Houſes, communicated the plan upon 
which a general peace might be made, at the very 
time this anſwer from the States-General arrived. It 
was certainly drawn up with mach clearneſs arid can- 
dour, and-in terms which demonſtrated to im 
people, that the States, conſidered as truſtees for their 
own uation, were very little to blame: yet Mr Se 
cretary St John drew up a ſhort reply to it, with ſuch 


ſpirit and addreſs, as intirely enervated it's force. The 3j 


States had alledged, that by che Alliance, both powers 
had engaged to exert their force ; and that, 
therefore, they bad fully complied with their engage- 
ments, in doing all that they could. They enlarged 
on the great fuperiority of Britain, in paint of wealth 
and power, which made it reaſonable for ber to outdo 
her Allies They diſputed the truth, or rather the 
method, of ſome calculations, inſiſting that the ſhips 
they employed in the North Sea ought to be conſi- 
dered as a part of their qaots. They aſſerted that 
Great Britain had often exceeded, more eſpecially in 
the Mediterranean. ſervice, in the courſe of u cm- 


n, the proportions ſettled at the beginning of a 
—— but that this aught to throw no blame 


ariſing the country in which 
was very much below what it 
The Secretary extracted from this Anſwer, j 
ples as fell in with thoſe of the Repreſentation, 

is viüble many of them, do, and concluded 
thence, that if their High: Mightinefles 
with great prudence.and frugalizy during the 
the war, it was high time for Great Britain 

their conduct at the cloſe of wat and d 
ſtron their pathetic remarks as to 
of . which they had ſuſtained, 


i 
leite 


— 
© 
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il 


whom the whale expence of the war aow lays a0 
of getting out of it as ſoon 2s they could, by 
and advantageous peace. ' his may _ tar 
cimen of the Secretary's donduct. upon 
junQure, the weight of the — lay 

though it is allowed on _ _ that even 
time yy ve 2, great looſe to his 
availed himſelf. very little of thoſe 
that ariſe from method. : yet his very 
lowed, and events will prove the truth of it to po- 
ſlerity, that be managed with ſingular dexterity, and 
executed the ſeveral high employ ments in which he 
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then acted, with ſingular facility and . Asa 
Stateſman and a Minifier, he had prodigious difficul- 
ties to flruggle with. Moſt of the foreign courts with 
which we had any tranſactions, and of , conſequence 


their Miniſters, were conuaaylly prying into and taking 
exceptions to his meaſures, and that with a certain 
fercenefs which ſometimes drove him to extremities. 
The bufineſs of Count Gallas, the Imperial Minieer, 
who printed without ceremony whatever papers were 
communicated to him, and was continually complain- 
ing if papers were printed by any body cle, — 

noiſe, and he was at — forbid the Court. 
The Han Hanoverian Miniſter, Baron Bothimiar's Memorial, 
made ſtill more noiſe, and put the under 
greater inconveniences. The letter of the States Ge- 
peral to the Queen, in fu of their anſwer to the 
Repreſentation of the Houſe of Commons, aut · did 


boch theſe, and was likewiſe publiſhed from the prefs. 


ſhoulders ; aud while his 


With all theſe embarraſmen, the t ol a moſt 
inwicate and important negotiation. lay upon his 
2323 DI 
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H l 
taken up in repelling thoſe attacks upon his conduct 
at home, be was obli to furniſh inſtructions ſor the 
Queen's Miniſters abroad, who could, and who would, 
do nothing, but m purſuance of his directions. As an 
orator in the Senate, he exerted every different kind 
of eloquence ; he ſtated all the great points that were 
brought before the Houſes ; he perſuaded, he Mu- 
trated, he ſupported, he reſolutions that were taken 
upon them ; he anſwered the objections that were 
made and maintained by the acateſt men in the king- 
dom; and who, to their great abilities in fpeakin 


fords Sh 1 — i 


As a Courtier too, he had many and very nice affairs 
upon his hands, and was obliged to enter into, and 


acquaintance with buſineſs, which 


partial manage private intrigues, of a very nice and delicate 


nature, in the midſt of his application to public bufi- 
neſs: ſo that if you take into your view the whole 
circle of concerns that occupied his thoughts at this 
juncture, and remember at the ſame time that he was 
not without his foibles and his vices, yot& cannot but 
conceive of him a very high and extraordinary opi- 


nion : and inſtead of being ſurpriaed at thoſe 
Hrities and eccentricities, that, upon a ahh 
fearch, were diſcovered in his eonduct, you will rather 


ſtand amazed at the ſucceſs which attended his endea- 
yours, and that in ſpite of thoſe imperſectious, which even 
his friends muſt acknowledge in his charaQter, ia 
able to do what he did, and to ſupport 


his party againſt ſuch a ſpirit of 8 
e deere. ee, ee 55 


tion, but he was, notwithſtanding, 
He was, in ſhort, after all that the ſevereſt critics 
could ſuggeſt, and after all that envy and malice could 
invent, a very extraordinary genius, whom, whilſt we 
blame, we muſt admire, and whom, if any reſpe&'be 
doe to parts, to application, and to the power of at- 
chieving or ts As gs theſe, we 
mend. His Lordſhip himſelf find, 2 
after, declaring that he never looked 
great event fthe peace of Utrecht) 
without a ſecret emotion of —_ — 7 
the vaſtneſs of the undertaking, 

the ſacceſs, with the means . 


ee 


about, and with thoſe which were empyed wo tr 


Barony of Tregoze ;'and in 
that of the elder branch, in the 
of Sir Oliver St Joha (mentioned m the reign 
 Heury VI.) whoſe eldeft ſor, Oliver St John, 
Eſq;z was cremed Baron St John of in the 1 
and his grandſon ' whoſe nume was Akewile 
Oliver, was in the 22d James I. ereated Earl of Boling- 
broke. Tis remarkable, chat as the younger branch ſided 
with the King in the civil wan, ſo the elder joined. 
with the Parliament. The Earl Bolingbroke was 
very warm in that cause, and fo was his ſon the Lord 
St John of Bletſho, whom the King had called by writ 
ints the Houſe of Peers, to whom che Parliament 
commiſſion to raiſe a troop of Horſe,” at the heud of 
which he was t in the 
at the battle of Edge hill, and was the only perſon of 
diſtinction killed on that fide. Tis well known alſo, 
how a ſhare the Chief Juſtice St John, who was 
of this branch, had in wing and executifg the 
on the civil war. It is 
by the mother's fide ro the 
ſubje& of this memoir ; but he was not deſcended from 
him in the fame ſenſe that was objected to his Lordfhip ( 
— enough about this time (18). 
| [XN] But not ſatisfied, be intrigued to cur 


the Lead 


from the Earl of Oxford.) It muſt be obſerved that 
Pauler St John, the laſt Earl of Bolingbroke, died the 

th of October, this creation. "That by 
* — though the of Bletſho devolved 


Andrgw-St John. Bart, yet the Earldom 
became 


upon Sir 


inexpreflible weight to an oppoſition. 


24) Letter to 

ir W. Wynd- 
: be p. 36, 37. 
edit, 1753, 31a. 


army of the Eart of Effex 


(19) Ibid. 
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thee both. Preſcritly aftet the ac] ed of King 


George the Firſt" to the Throne, In 


rp pens yet rg n. eee and dal the payers i in his office ſecured O. 
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Vorame extin extir and the 8 . to our au- 
or ; but his preſence in the Houſe of © ommon bein 
ſo neceſſary at that time, the Lord Treaſurer prevai 
ppea him to remain there during that ſeſſion, upon a 
promiſe that his rank ſhould be preſerved to him; but 
when he expected the old title ſhould have been renewed 
In his favour, which, confidering his ſervices, particu- 
ly in that ſeſſion, ſeemed reaſonable enough, he was 
Put off with this of Viſcount; this he reſented as an af- 
front, and looked on it as ſo intended by the Treaſurer, 
who had got an Earldom for himſelf (29). It is not a 
liztle entertaining to ſee how his Lordſhip it 
*. I continued,” ys he, in the Houſe of Commons da- 
© ring that, important ſeſſion which preceded the peace, 
* and, which by the ſpirit ſhewn through the whole 
« cools of is, and by the reſolutions taken in it, ren- 
* dered the concluſion of the treaties. practicable. 
5 After this, I was dragged into the Houſe of Lords 
3 ia ſuch a manner as to make my promotion a 
ment, not a reward, and was there left to defend 
the treaties alone. It would not have been hard, 
© continues he, to have forced the Earl of Oxford to 
« uſe. me better. His good intentions began to be very 
much doubted of; the truth is, no opinion of his fince- 
* rity had ever taken root in the party; and, which was 
* worſe perhaps for a man in his lation, the opinion 
* of his capacity began to fall apace. He was ſo hard 
pulbed in the Houſe of Lords in the beginning of 
1712, that be bad been forced, in the middle of the 
Mon, io perſuade the Queen to make a promotion 
a gn 4 Peers at once; which was an unprece- 
* dented and invidious meaſure, to be excuſed by no- 
thiag but the neceſſity, and hardly by that. In the 
. Houſe of Commons his credit was low, and my ro- 


3 — was in my hands: and before another 

* man could have made bimſcif maſter of the buſineſa, 
much time would, have been loſt, and great incon- 
* veniences would have followed. Some who oppoſed 
* the court ſoon after, began to waver then: and if 1 
- 6 


: Pein pa 
© I thoug 


. conſiderations, m prevailed over my 


raſentment. 
© 'Theſe ſcatiments, indeed, are ſo much ont of faſhion, 


5 
Lr 
5 
8 
1 


afterwards, to ruin me in the 

the Queen, and every where elſe. 
that he had no ſriendſhip for any body, 
with reſpe& to me, inſtead of having the 
to render that merit, which I endeavoured 
an addition 8 
objea 
me 
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— We muſt not omit to ob- 
2 broke to Sir W. 


| 


| 
.E 


which he e _——_— 

the promotion THERE iog- 

broke at that time in apy of his SIS 

it as a charge againſt him, though he does not. ſpare 

is character all occaſions. And thou 
ak de. 


- 
brok ] 
ed. bis fieadfiip for Or 


aﬀront — 
Dot 15 letter to 
501. V. 9. 298, 


Wever, 


1950 3 that in the beginning of February 
1710, there commenced a diviſion among thoſe called 
Tories in the Houſe of Commons, and that St John 
thought fit to be — a ſeparate party for himſelf, 
that this ſpirit ws rl in him on the ning of has 
— in November preced + when be 


plained mach that Oxford Ley not 3 bin with 


the ſecret of raifing money for the current ſervice of 


the year, and particularly with the ſcheme for mn 
dating nine millions of the national debt, all 
wo 5 — a ſam, the ſmall one of 7 hundred t 
—_— — not have been miſſed, and might 
have ſhared among his friends. Whoe-er reads 
in Bolingbroke's N and latter pieces (21). 
how much he claims the merit of haviog always ftuck 
to the Tories againſt Oxford's ſcheme of the coa- 
lition, will not be difmclined to believe the firft of theſe 
imputations, Bat the ſecond maſt ret upon the 
Treaſurer's authority, being indeed not ſo efedible in 
itſelf, fince Bolingbroke's foible, tis well known, was 
not the lore of money but of power ; nor did he in a 
political view give that ſufficient attention to the former, 
which was neceſſary in ſome degree to ſupport and 
maintain the latter. The author of the Continuation 
of Rapia' a hiſtory, gives us the general opinion at that 
time. The conduct of foreign affairs, 
in the Lord Bolingbroke, who, as he was leſs reſerved in 
the proſecution of bold meaſures than the Treaſurer, had 
therefore the largeſ ſhare of the public odium, without 
any other advantage than the perquifites of his office, 
moſt of which be laviſhed away in riotous pleaſures. 
Being a man impatient of dependency he had frequent 
warm expoſtulations with the Treaſurer, who diſregard- 
ed his by which the Secretary was ſtill more 
enraged (22). In the above-mentioned paper of Lord 
Oxford, addrefled to her Majeſty, he charges our Se- 
cretary with projecting the expedition to Canada, chiefly 


(21) See particu» 
larly his laſt cited 
letter, p. 20, 
21, 22 


ys he, lay ia 


XXV. vo. 


in the view of cheating the nation of twenty thouſand edition. 


pounds; and at the fame time he takes to himſelf the 
merit of preventing this from falling, in the next fef- 
ſion, under the inſpeftion of the Houſe of Commons; 
but when this affertion of his was converted into an 
Article of Impeachment againſt him, and himſelf 

with impeding juſtice by ſuch a concealment, 
he alledged in his own defence, that the reaſon he hin- 
dered it from coming before the Parliament, was, that 
_ A * examination the proof — clear, and 

judged that a very improper ſeaſon for commen 

fuch an enquiry when it could not — 


He further adde, that the papers upon which he 
ded his e 
Houſe of Commons, which i: them both, 


and be had not heard that they thought them ſufficient 
foundation for ſuch a charge (23) : A circumſtance 
which rather proves his own miftake than the miſbe- 
haviour of his competitor: There was another tranſ- 
action which not long after Lord Boli kes 
being raiſed to the Peerage, and which h to in- 
his animoſity to the Minifter. In a few weeks 
after his return from France, her was pleaſed 
to beſtow the vacant Ribbons of the Order of the Gar- 
ter the Dukes Hamilton, Beaufort, and Kent, 
and the Earls Paulet, Oxford, and Strafford, The new 
Viſcount t himſelf here again ill uſed, 2 

an ambition (as the Miniſter well knew) to receive, as 
well as to deſerve, ſuch an inſtance as this was of his 
miſtreſs's grace and favour. Upon the whole there- 
fore tis no wonder, that when the Treaſurer's ſtaff was 
taken from this old friend, he expreſſed his joy by en- 
tertaining that very day, July 7, 1714 at dinner, the 
Generals Stanhope, Cadogan, and Palmer, with Sir 
Will. Wyndam, Mr Craggy, and ſome other gentle- 
men. Orford ſaid upon his out, that ſome of 
them would ſmart for it; and Bolingbroke was far from 
ing inſenſible of the er to which he ſtood ex- 
but was not without till of ſecuring him- 
to ſelf by making his court to the Whigs (24) ; and 'tis 
certain, that a little before this, he to 
in a bill to the Houſe of Lords to make it high 

an 
$ 


inliſt ſoldiers for the Pretender, which was 
act. 
The Sands were. talen from 


(23) See the ar- 
ticles of impeach- 
ment againſt him 
and his defence, 
in State Trials, 
Vol. the laſt, 


(24) Memoirs of 
bis Lordſhip, ubi 
ſupra ; and Ra- 
pin's Continua- 
tion, 


(25) Ibid. 


(25) e ter to 
82. 


(25) Memoirs 
ul Lis Lite. 


(28) Diſſer'atien 
on Parties, p. 
177. 


(29) Letter to 
Wyndhae, p · 
$7, 28. 


(30) Ibid. p. 79. 
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However, doring the ſhort ſeſſion of 


TON MN- 


parliament ac this junctore, he applied himſelf with 


his uſual induſtry and vigour, to keep up the ſpirit of the-tricnds to the late adminiſtra» 
tion, without omitting any proper occalion of teftitying his reſpect and duty to his Ma- 
jeſty ; in which ſpit he aſſiſted in ſettling the Civil Lift, and other neceſſary points. 
But, ſoon aiter the mecting of the new parliament, he withdrew, and crofſed the water 
privately to France, in the latter end of March, 1715 [P]. Upon his arrival at Paris, 


choice of Joſeph Addiſon, Eſq; for their Secretary, 
gave direction at the ſame time to the Poſt Maiter-Ge- 
neral, to ſend all letters, and packets directed to the 
Secretary of State. to the Secretary of the Regency. 
So that his Lordſhip was in fact removed from his of- 
fice, that is, from the execution of it, in two days after 
the Queen's death ; and the chagrin which this muſt 
needs occafion, was continually heightned by the daily 
humiliation of waiting at the door of the apartment 
where the Regency ſat, with a bag in his hand, and 
being all the time, as it were on purpoſe, expoſed to 
the inſolence of thoſe who were tempred by their own 
inte mperance, or thought they might make their court 
to other aby an abuſe of him (25). Upon this ſadden 
turn of fortune, when the Seals were taken from him, 
be went, as we learn from himſelf, into the country 
(26), where, after the arrival of King George I. he 
received a meſſage to come and be preſent when the 
Seals were taken off the door of his Secretary's office ; but 
he excuſed himſelf, obſerving that might be as well done 
by one of his Under-ſecretaries ; but that if he could 
be ſo happy as to have the honour to kiſs the King's 
hand, he woeld fly to throw himſelf at his Majeſty's 
feet (27). His Lordſhip ſeveral years afterwards takes 
notice, that the Queen's fervants did the duty of their 
offices, hilſt they were continued in themby her ſucceſ- 
ſor, in ſuch a manner as to merit his approbation. This, 
continues he, was fignified to ſome of them, to the Se- 
cretaries in particular, in the ſtrongeſt terms, and ac- 
cording to his Majeſty's expreſs order, before the whole 
Council of State (28) ; which made ſome amends for the 
indignity of the Regency, or that of the ſame Council, 
* who, he declares, aQted like a Council of the Holy Of- 
fice. Whoever, ſays he, looked on the face of the nation 
ſaw every thing quiet, not one of thoſe: ſymptoms ap- 
pearing, which muſt have ſhewn themſelve more or leſs, 
at that moment, if in reality there had been any mea- 
fares taken. during the former reign to defeat the Pro- 
teſtant Sueceſſion. His Majeſty aſcended the "throne 
with as little contradiction, and as little trouble, as 
ever a ſon ſoccerded a father in the poſſeſſion of a pri- 
vate patrimony Bat, continues this Lord, he who 
bad the opportunity, which I had till my diſmiſſion, of 
ſeeing a great part of what paſſer in that Courc!l, 
would have thought that there nad been an oppoſition 
actually formed, that the new eftabliſhment was at- 
tacked openly from without, and betraved from with- 
in (29).“ However the former declaration explains his 
meaning, where he ſfay*, that at firft many of the To- 


. ries bad been made to entertum ome faint hopes, that 


they would be permitted to live in quiet. I have been 
aſſured, ſays he, that the King left Hanover in that re- 
ſolution (30). | . 

[] He withdrew to France.) The new Parliament 
met March 17. The King's ſpeech was read the 21ſt, 
and the next day the Committee appointed by the 
Houſe of Lords, reported it as uſual, upon which a 
warm debate aroſe, chiefly in reſpect to the following 
expreſſions, And recaver the reputation of this ting dom 
in foreign parts, the loſs of which we hope to convince 
the world by our ations, is by no means to he imputcd to 
the nation in general. In this debate, among others, 
his Lordſhip made a long ſpeech, wherein he expreſ- 
ſed the heartieſt and deepeſt concern for the memory 
of the late Queen, his moſt excellent miftrefs, which 
he ſaid he would: do all in his power to vindicate, that 
he had the honour to be one of her ſervants; and if 
he had done any thing amiſs, he would be contented 
to be puniſhed for it; but that he thought it hard 
to be cenſured and condemned without being heard. 
His Lordſhip took this occaſion to ſay a great deal in 
praiſe of the King, that his Majeſty had ſeveral times 
expreſſed a great reſpect and tenderneſs for the late 
Queen's memory, and was a Prince of ſo great wif- 
dom, equity, and juſtice, that he was ſure his Majeſty 
would not condemn any man withoat hearing what 
he had to ſay for himſelf, and that fo auguſt an aſ- 
ſembly ought to imitate ſo great a pattern. In con- 
clufion, his Lordſhip moved that the words recovenſ/Rc. 


he 


might be changed into thoſe of maintain the reputa- 
tion of this kingdom, and that the reſt of the para- 
graph might be omitted To which Lord Cowper re- 
plied, that they did not condemn any particular per- 
ſon, but only the peace in general, becauſe they felt 
the ill conſequences of it. That they who adviſed, 
and made ſuch a peace, deſerved indeed to be cen- 
fared, but that the words in the Addreſs being general, 
no private perſon was affected by them; and that the al- 
ration of the word rec:ver into that of maintain, would 
ſignify no more toward the joſtification of the guilty, / 
than the word recover towards the condemnation of 
the innocent. The queſtion being put, whether the 
Addreſs ſhould be recommitted, it was carried in the 


negative by 66 againſt 33 7. Any one might fee from f Journals of 
the nature and iſſue of this debate, that a reſolution was the Houle of 


alſo taken at the ſame time to carry things to extremi- 
ty, and in ſuch a caſe that Lord Bolingbroke would 
be more particularly in danger. Various reports were 
ſpread, one wos that a certain noble Perſon [the Duke 
of Shrewſbury] who was for purſuing milder meaſures, 
and finding himſelf over-ruled, intimated it to ſome 
friends, by whom it came to Lord Bolingbroke's ears: 
Another report was, that the Duke of Marlborough, 
to whom he had been for ſome time reconciled, hinted 
to him, that of all the Queen's miniſters he was like 
to meet with the leaſt favour (31), But it is worth 
while to ſee his own account of this matter. * Havin 
declaimed againſt the proceedings of the Regency un- 
der the title of a political Inquifition, he goes on thus: 
ln the King's firſt ſpeech from the throne, all the in- 
* flaming hints were given, all the methods of violence 
* were Chalked out to the two Houſes. The firſt 
* ſteps in both were perfectly anſwerable, and to the 
* ſhame of the Peerage be it ſpoken, I ſaw at that 
time ſeveral! Lords concur to condemn in one gene- 
ral vote, all that they had approved of in a former 
Parli:ment by many particular reſolutions. Among 
ſeveral bloody reſolutions propoſed and agitated at 
this time, the reſolution of impeaching me of high 
treafon was taken: and I rook that of leaving Eng- 
land, not in a panic terror improved by the artifices 
of the Duke of Marlborough, whom I knew even at 
that time too well to act by his advice or informa- 
tion in any taſe, but an ſu grounds, as the pro- 
ceedings Which ſoon followed ſufficiently juftified, 
and fuch as I have never repented, building upon. 
'T hoſe who blamed it in the firſt heat, were ſoon after 
ob'iged to change their language. For, what other 
reſolution eduld I take? the method of proſecution 
deſigned againft me, won!d have put me immedi- 
ately out of condition to act for myſelf, or to ſerve 
thoſe who were leſs expoſed than me, but who were 
however im danger. On the other hand, how few 
were there on whoſe aſſiſtence I could depend, or to 
whom I would even in thoſe circumſtances be obliged. 
The ferment in the nation was wrought up to a con- 
fiderable height, but there was at that time no rea- 
ſon to expect, that it could influence the proceedings 
in Parliament in favour of thoſe who ſhould be ac- 
cuſed. Left to it's own movement, it was much more 
proper to quicken than flacken the profecntions : and 
who was there to guide its motions ? The Tories 
who had been true to one another to the laſt, were 
* a handful, and no great vigour could be expected 
© from them. The whimficals diſappointed of the fi- 
« gure which they hoped to make, btgan indeed to 
join their old friends; one of the Princip?! amongſt 
them“ was ſo very good as to confels to ine, that if 
the coutt had called the ſervants of the late Queen to 
account, and ſtopped there, be muſt have cot. d red 
© trienſelf as a Judge, and have ated according to his 
© confrience on what ſhould have appeared to him: 
s Bat that war had been declared to the whole To 
* party, and that now the ftate of things were 3 
* This diſcourſe seded no commentary, and proved 
to me, that I had never erred in the judgment I made 
* of this ſet of men. Could I then reſolve to be 
* obliged to them, or to ſuffer with Oxroap ? Azmoch 
; | | * as 
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Lords, 


(31) Continua- 
tin of Ragin, 
ubi ſupra, 


The Earl of 
Angleſea, I 
told ſays his 
Lrdhip, the 
fact tu the Yichop 
of Rocheſt-r, | 
that nigh«, - 
the ax. Ys 


(2) Letter to 
r W. Wynd- 
ham, p. 8g to 
95. 


+ See Morgan's 
examination be- 
fore the Secret 
Committee. 


1 See his letter 
to Sir W. Wynd- 
bam, p. 74, & 
qq · 


e aſterwerds 
very ppi ſitely 
applied to his 
own caſe the 
words of T aci- 
tus, in excuſe of 
his father-in- 
law Julivs Agri- 
cola, beneſiius 
putabam .f ndere, 
quam . 
Ibid. p. 75 


(33) Continua- 
tion of Rapin. 


SAINT JOHN. 


he reredved/ an invitation from the Pretender, then at Bary, to engige in his ſervice 
which he abſolutely refuſed, and made the beſt application that his preſent circumſtan 


woald admit, to prevent the extremity of his proſecution in England [9 ] 


After a ſhort 


ſtay at Paris, he retired into Dauphine (d), where he continucd 'till the beginning of 
July; when, upon receiving a meſſage from ſome of his party in England, he complied 


as I ſtill was heated by the diſputes in which I had 
* been all my life engaged againſt the Whigs, I would 
* ſooner. have choſe to owe my ſecurity to their indul- 
« gence, than to the aſſiſtance of the Whimſicals : But 
* | taought baniſhment with all her train of evils pre- 
* ferabkk to either. I abhorred Oxrord to that de- 
« gree, that I could not bear to be joined with him in 
any caſe. Nothing perhaps contributed ſo much to 
determine me as this ſentiment. A ſenſe of honour 
would not have permitted me to diſtinguiſh between 
nis caſe aud mine own ; and it was worie than death 
to lie under the neceſſity of making them the ſame, 
* and of taking meaſures in concert with him (32) 
The panic here denied by his Lordſhip is thus deſcri- 
bed by Tindal : © Lord B---'s heart ſays, that hiſtorian, 
began to fail him, as ſoon as he heard that Prior was 
landed at Dover, and had promiſed to reveal all he knew. 
Accordingly that evening his Lordſhip, who had the night 
before appeared at the play-houſe in Drory-Lane, 
and beſpoke another play for the next night, and ſub- 
ſcribed to a new opera that was to be atted ſome time 
after, went off to Dover in diſguiſe as a ſervant to Le 
Vigne, one of the French King's meſſengers, and there 
William Morgan, who had been a captain in general 
Hill's regiment of marines, hired a veſſel and carried 
him over to. Calais, where the Governor attended him 
in a coach, and carried him to bis houſe +.* The next 
day after it was publickly known that he was gone to 
France, the following letter, ſaid to have been written 
to the late Lord Landſdowne, was handed about in 
print; which being very conſiſtent with his Lordſhip's 
conduct and ſentiments 1. is probably genuine; at leaft 
it was neither diſow ned then, nor deaicd ſince. 


Dover, March 27, 1715. 


Lord, 
_ © T left the town ſo abruptly, thut 1 had no time 
© to take leave of you, or any of my friends. You 
will excuſe me, when you know, that I had certain 
and repeated informations from ſome who are in the 
ſecret of affairs, that a reſolution was taken by thoſe 
who have er to execute it, to purſue me to the 
ſcaffold. y blood was to have been the cement of 
a new alliance ; nor could my innocence be any ſe - 
curity, after it had been once demanded from abroad, 
and reſolved on at home, that it was neceſſary to cut 
me off, Had there been the leaſt reaſon to hope for 
2 fair and open wial, after having been already pre- 


ſhould not have declined the ſtricteſt examination. I 
challenge the moſt inveterate of my enemies to pro- 
duce-any one inſtance of a criminal correſpondence, 
or the leaſt corruption in any part of the adminiſtra- 
tion where I was concerned. If my zeal for the ho- 
nour and dignity of my royal miſtreſs, and the true 
intereſt of my country, has any where tranſported 
me to let flip a warm or unguarded expreſſion, I 
hope the moſt favourable interpretation will be put 
upon it. It is a comfort that will remain with me 
in all my mis fortunes, that I ſerved her Majeſty faith- 
fully and dutifully, in that eſpecially, which ſhe had 
moſt at heart, relieving her peopie from a bloody and 
expenſive war; and that I have alſo been too much 
an Engliſhman to ſacrifice the intereſt of my country 
to any foreign ally, and it is for this crime only that 
I am now drivea from thence “. You ſhail hear more 
at large from me ſhortly. 
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[2 ] He applied to prevent the extremity of bis proſe- 
cution.] In the uncertainty, ſays he, of what would 
happen, whether the proſecutions would be puſhed, 
* which was moſt probable, in the manner intended 


. © againſt me, and againſt others, for all of whom ex- 


* cept the Earl of Oxford, I had as much concern as 
* for myſelt ; or whether the Whigs would relent, drop 
* ſome, and ſoften the fate of others ; I reſolved to 
conduct myſelf ſo, as to create no appearance, 


* which might be firained into a pretence tor hard 


judged unheard by two Houſes of Parliament, I 


with 


* uſage, and which might be retorted on my friends, 
* when they debated for me, or When they defended 
* themſelves. I faw the Earl of Stair. I promiſed him, 
that I would not enter into Jacobite engagements, 
and. | kept my word with him. I writ a letter to 
* Mr Secretary Stanhope, which might take off any 
* imputation of negle& of the government; and I re- 
tired into Dauphine to remove the objection of reſi - 
* dence near the court of France (34).*” But notwith- 
ſanding theſe colourable pretences to his old friends, 
it ſeems, this conduct was differently conſtrued by them, 
as well as the Whigs alſo, who were no ſtrangers to 
the motive of his refuſing the Pretender's invitation, 
which, as he himſelf aJures ue, was only becauſe he had 
no commiſſion from his friends in England, who alone 
could determine him, if any could, to take ſuch a ſtep; 
that is, as he before explains it, that the little hopes of 
the Pretender's ſucceeding would have impeached him 
of weakneſs in joining it. Theſe are his words: 
* When I arrived in France, the affairs of England 
were repreſented to me in another light, than I had 
* ſeen them in, when I looked upon them with my 
* own eyes very few weeks before. I found the per- 
* ſons who were detached to ſpeak with me, prepared to 


. * think that | came over to negotiate for the Preten- 


* der: And when they perceived that I was more ig- 

norant than they imagmed, I was aſſured by them, 
that there would be fuddenly an univerſal riſing in 
England and Scotland. Ihe leaders were named to 
me, their engagements ſpecified, and many gentle- 
men, yourſelf among others, were reckoaed upon 
for particular ſervices. though I was certain, you had 
never been treated with. From whence I concluded, 
and the event has juſtified my opinion, that theſe aſ- 
* ſurances had been given on the general characters of 
men, by ſuch of our friends as had embarked ſooner, 
and gone further than the reſt (35).” But, that to 
avoid the imputation of acting a filly part, was the 
true motive of his taking this ſtep, is ſtill plain from 
the tenor of his defence. * This retreat from Paris, 
* ſays he, was cenſured in England, and ftiled a deſer- 
* tion of my friends, and of their cauſe, with what 
* foundation let any reaſonable man determine. Had 
* I engaged with the Pretender before the party acted 
* for him, or required of me, that I ſhould do fo, I 
had taken the air of being his man, whereas I looked 
on myſelf as theirs. 1 bad gone about to bring 
them into his meaſures ; whereas I never intended, 
even fince that time, to do any thing more, than to 
make him as far as poſſible act conformably to their 
views.” So far on one fide, he then proceeds to the 
other, as follows : * During the ſhort time I continued 
on the banks of the Rhone, the proſecutions were 
carried on at Weſtminſter with the utmoſt violence, 


a degree, that it could end in nothing better, it 
might have ended in ſomething worſe, than it did. 
The meaſures which I obſerved at Paris, had turned 
to no account. On the contrary, the letter which I 
wrote to Mr Secretary Stanhope, was quoted as a 
baſe and fawning ſubmiſſion, and what I intended as 
a mark of reſpect to the government, and a ſervice 
to my friends, was perverted to ruin me m the opi- 
© nion of the latter (30) It is obſervable, that his Lord - 
ſhip at this juncture took his meaſures from the ſame 
rule of political prudence, for which he fo often and fo 
loudly complains of the Earl of Oxford, as far as their 
different circumſtances would bear. Oxford had ome 
private intrigues for himſelf at Hanover, ſo he had at 
Bar. He was the bubble of one in the end The Pre- 
tender was ſo of the other; but his whole manage 
ment in the mean time was contrived to keep' up a 
kind of general indetermination about the ſoeceſſion. 
Bolingbroke had a private intrigue for himſelf ar rhe 
Hanoverian court when removed to Engtand ; fo he 
had at Bar. He was the bubble of both at prefent, and 
in the end never could recover that by an ill - favoured 
ſubmiſſion te the former, which Oxford preſerved him 
ſelf. from loGng: by a noble and unanſwerable defence 
G 0 
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and the ferment amoog the people was riſen to ſuch 


(36) Ibid. Pe 
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with a-ſecond invicanon, ſtom dhe Pretender IRI A and tak 


[R] Engaged with the Pretender.) We are aſſured 

n his own pen, that he had waited for this oppor 
tunity of determining himſelf from the time of his 
firſt retirement to Dauphine, having found it in vain to 
think of making his peace at home. So that though 
the correſpondence with him was neither frequent nor 
ſafe, though he heard feldom, and darkly, from his 
Jacobite friends in England during this interval, and 
was entirely ignorant of the meaſures they took, and 
of the uſe they intended to make of him; yet he ſaw 
well enough which way the current ran, and therefore 
was not wanting on his part, to let them all know, 
that they had but to command him, and he was ready 
to venture in their ſervice the little which remained, as 


frankly as he had expoſed all which was gone. At 


length, when theſe commands came, he executed them 
in the following manner: I he perſon, fays he, who 
was tent to me. arrived in the beginning of July 1715, 
at the place where I was. He (poke in the name of all 
the friends whoſe authority could influence me, and 
he brought me word that Scotland was not only ready 
to take arms, but under ſome ſort of diſſatisfaction to 
be withheld from beginning : that in England the 
people were exaſperated againſt the government to ſuch 
a degree, that far from wanting to be encouraged, they 
could not be reſtrained from inſulting it on every occa- 
fion ; that tte whole Tory party was become avowedly 
LKcobnes ; that many officers of the army, and the ma- 
jority of the ſoldiers were well affetes to the cauſe ; 
that the city of London was ready to riſe; and that the 
enterprizes for ſeizing of ſeveral places, were ripe for 
execution ; in a word, that moſt of the principal To- 
ries were in a concert with the Duke of Ormond, for 
I bad preſſed particularly to be informed whether his 
Grace acted alone, or, if not, who were hi council, 
and that the others were ſo diſpoſed, that there re- 
mained no daubt of their joining as ſoon az'the firſt 
blow ſhould be ſtruck. He added, that my friends were 
a little {urprized to obſerve that I lay neuter in ſuch a 
conjuncture. He re to me the danger I ran 
of being prevented by people of all fides, from having 
the merit of engaging early in this enterprize; and how 
unaccoantable it would be: for a man impeached and 
attainted under the preſent government, to take no 
ſhare in bripging abont a revolution ſo nearat hand; and 
ſo certain. He intreated that I would defer no longer 
to join the Chevalier; to adviſe and aſſiſt in carrying 
on his affairs; and to ſollicit and negotiate at the Court 
of France, where my friends imagined, that I ſhould 
not tail to meet with a favourable reception, and from 
whence they made no doubt of receiving aſſoſlance in a 
ſituation of affairs ſo critical, ſo unexpected, and ſo 
promiſing. He concluded by giving me a letter from 
the Pretender, whom he had ſeen in his way to me, in 
which I was preſſed to repair without loſs of time to 
Commercy: and this  inflance was grounded on the 


meſſage, which the bearer of the letter had brought me 


from my friends in England, Since he was ſent to me, 
it would have been more to have come directly 
where I was: but he was in haſte to make bis own 
court, and to deliver the aſſurances Which were intruſt- 
ed to him. Perhaps too be imagined that he ſhould 
tic the knot faſter on me. by acquainting me that my 
friends had adiually engaged for themſelves and me, 
than by barely telling me that they defixed I would engage 
for myſelf and them. In the progreſs of the converſa- 
tion he related a multitude of fas, which ſatisied me 
as to the general diſpoſition of the people; but he gave 
me little ſatisfaction as to the meaſures taken for im- 
proving: this diſpoſition, for driving the bufineſs on 
with vigour if it tended to a revolution, or for ſup- 
porting it io advantage if it ſpun into a war. When 
I queſtioned him concerning ſeveral perſons whoſe diſ- 
inclination to the government admitted no doubt, 
and whoſe names, quality, and experience, were very 
eſſential to the ſucceſs of the undertaking ; be owned to 
me, that they kept a great reſerve, and did at moſt but 


encouzage others to act, by general and dark expreſſions. 


I received this account, and this ſummons, ill in my 
bed: yet important as the matter was, a few minutes 
ſerved to determine me. The circumſtances want- 
ing to form a reaſonable inducement is, engage, gud 
not eſcape me. But the ſmart of 4 bill of attainder 
tin gled in every vein : and I looked on my party to be 


JOHN. 
| 14 0 Donn 20 v: 13111 
ing the SealwrioF the 
Secretary's office under him at Commercy IS], be ſet out with them for Pan in 

( i > 0 40 which 


* * ZE) 


under o and to call for my aſſiſtance. Beſides 
which, I co idered firſt that I ſhould, certainly be in · 
formed, when I conferred with the Chevalier of many 
particulars unknown to this gentleman ; for I did not 
imagine, that you could be 4 near to take arms, as he 
repreſented you to be, on no other foundation, than 
that which he expoſed : and ſecondly that I was ob- 
liged in honour to declare, without waiting for a more 
r information of what might be expected from 

ngland ; ſince my friends had taken their reſolution 
to declare, without any previous aſſurance of what 
might be expected from France. This ſecond motive 
weighed extremely with me at that time: there is 
however more ſound than ſenſe in it, and it contains 
the original error, to which all your ſubſequent errors, 
and the thread of misfortunes which followed, are to be 
aicribed.— My reſolution thus taken, I loſt no time in 
repairing to Commercy (38)." His Lordſhip here aſcri- 


bes his declaration chiefly to thebill of atta inder, in con- (38) Letter to 


ſequence of his im 


on the bauks of the Rhone [Cin Dauphine] ; but this 


peachment, which he juſt before (39 a 8 


ſays had paſſed into an AR, during his ſhort continuance 11 


m, p. 104 ty 
2, 


is a ſlip of his pen, as appears by comparing dates. The (39) Ibid. p. 
meſſage, he ſays, came to him in the beginning of 2: 103, 103. 


and the act of his attainder did not paſs till Auguſt; 
nor were the Articles of Impeachment ſent up to the 
Lords till the 6th of that month (40). His i 


no doubt bete intends the vote for his impeachment 4 (40) Journale of 


the Houſe of Commons which paſſed in the beginning 
of June, and from the little or no oppoſition it met 
with, the act might well be thought unavoidable, 
and deemed to have paſſed in the reſolutions of the ſe- 
veral members, tho* not actually in the Houſe, ; 

[S] He took the Seals at Commercy.} We have hinted 
already the pique that was taken by his Lordſhip in 
not being ſet at the head of his in this new en- 
gagement; and it will be ſeen hereafter how it worked 
within his breaſt, and gave a biaſs to all his reaſonings, 
while he continued thus engaged. He declares that 
the very firſt converſations he had with the Chevalier, 
anſwered in no degree his expectations, and that he bo- 
gan, even then, if not to repent, yet to be fully con- 
vinced, not only of his own rafhnefs, but of that of his 
friends. He {the Chevalier] talked to me, ſays he, 
like a man who every moment to ſet out for 


England, or Scotland, but who did not very well know 


for which ; and when he entered into the particulars of 
his affairs, I found that, concerning the former [Eng- 
land} he had nothing more circumftantial nor poſitive 
to go upon, than what I had already heard But, con- 
tinues he afterwards : '* The Duke of Ormond had 
been for ſome time, I cannot ſay how long, engaged 
with the Chevalier. He had taken the Miectien of 
this whole affair, as far as it related to N upon 
himſelf, and had received a eommiſfion for this pur- 
poſe, which contained the moſt ample powers that 
could be given. After this one would be apt to ima- 
gine, that the principles on which the Pretender ſhould 
proceed, and the Tories engage in this ſervice, had 
been laid down; that a and certain method of 
correſpondence had been eſtabliſhed ; that the neceſſary 
aſſiſtances had been ſpecified, and that poſitive afſu. 
rances had been given of them. Nothing leſs. In a 
matter as ſerious as this, all was looſe and abandoned 
to the diſpoſition of fortune — * The Duke had aſked 
a {mall body of regular forces, a ſum of money, and 
a quantity of arms and ammunition. He had been told 
in anſwer by the court of France, that he muſt abſo- 
lutely deſpair of any number of troops whatever ; but 
he had been made in general to hope for ſome money, 
ſome arms, and ſome ammunition : a little ſum had, I 
think, been advanced to him. In a caſe fo plain as this, 
it is hard to conceive how any man could err. In ſuch 
an uncertainty it was evident, that the Tories ought 
to have lain ſtill, they might have helped the ferment 
againſt the government, but ſhould have avoided with 
the utmoſt care the giving any alarm, or even ſuſpi- 
cion of their true deſign, and have reſumed or not re- 
ſumed it, as the Chevalier was able or not able to pro- 
vide the troops, the arms, the money, &c.—Inftead of 

whach thoſe who were at the head of this undertakin 
ſuffered the baimeſs t>-jog on merrily. They knew in 
| how little dependance was to be placed on 
gn ſuecour, but acted as if they had been fure of it. 
While 


de Houſe of 


which city he arrived in th 
ecart the nece ſſaty 
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for impeithiog him of high- treaſon had paſſed in the Houſe of Commons on the tenth of 
June preceding, and fix articles [T] were ſent up by them to the Lords on the ſixth of 
Auguſt following: in conſequence of which he ſtood attainted of high. treaſon, September | 
rot the fame'year (?). It is remarkable, that his new engagements had the ſame iſſue 1 

(U], 4s far as could be effected in the diſferent circumſtances of tha two Courts, and thet — 


* 
1 


a | 
While the party were rendered ſanguine by their paſ- 
fions, and made no doubt of ſubverting ap format noe 
they were angry with, both the one and the other, made 
as much buſile, and gave as great alarm, as would have 
n imprudent at the eve of a general inſurrection. 
his * to me to be the ſtate of things with re- 
ect to England, when I arrived at Commercy. The 
ots, indeed, he obſerves, were zealoas but wanted 


power, and with all their zeal, and all their - yalour, 


could bring no revolution about unleſs in concurrence 
with the Engliſh. And I thought, therefore, continues 
he, that the Pretender's friends in the North ſhould be 


. kept from riſing, till thoſe in the South had put-them- 


(41) Letter to 

Sir W. Wynd- 

ham, p. 112t0 
121, 


„ Journals of 
the Houle of 

Commons, for 
the year 1715. 


ſelves into acondition to act, and that in the mean while 
the atmoſt endeavours ought to be uſed with the Ki 
of France to prevail with him to eſpouſe the cauſe ; — 
that a plan of the deſign, with a more particular ſpe- 
cikcation of the ſuccours defired, as well as of the time 
when, and the place to which, they ſhould be conveyed, 
ought to be writ for [to England], all which I was told 
by the Marſhal of Berwick, who had: the principal di- 
reftion at that time of theſe affairs in France, and I dare 
ſay yd truly, had been often aſked but never fent. I 
looked on this enterpriſe to be of the nature of thoſe 
which can hardly be undertaken more than once. I 
jadged that the fucceſs of it would depend on timing, as 
near as 2 together, the inſurrection of both parts 
of the iſlang, and the ſucegurs from bence. The Fre- 
terider approved this opinion of mine; he inſtructed 
me accordin [y.—Having thus got the direction, as be 
thought, to Rokr, he accepted the Seals, which be 
tells us, however, was mach againſt bis inclination, and 
not without making this condition, that he ſhould be 
at Liberty to quit a ſation, which his honour, and many 
other conſiderations, made him think himſelf very unũt 
for, whenever the occaſion upon which he engaged, 
Was over one way or other (41). 
Ml His impeachment con ſiſtad of fox article] T 
were brought into the Houle, and read by Mr Wal- 
pale * 4, 1715, and were in ſubſtance as fol- 
ows : Art, 1. That whereas he had aſſured the mini- 
ſters of the States: General, by order from her Majeſty 
in 1711, that ſhe would make no peace but in concert 
with them; yer he ſeat Mx Prior to France that ſame 
year, with propoſals. for a. treaty of peace with that 
monarch, without the conſent of the Allies. Art. 2. 
That he adviſed and promoted the making of a ſepa. 
rate treaty, or convention, wich Franca Which was 
ſigned in September. Art. 3, That be diſcloſed to 
r Meſnager, the French miniſter au London, this 
Convention, which was the preliminary inſfructions to 
her Majeſty's Plenipotentiaries at Uwecht in October. 
Art. 4. That her Majeſty's final inſtructions to ber faid 
Plenipotentiaries were di by him to the Abbot 
Gualtier, an Emiſſary of France. Art. 5. That he 
diſcloſed to the French the manner how Tournay in 
Flanders might be gained by them. Art. 6. That he 
adviſed and promoted the yielding up of Spain and the 
Weſt Indies to the Duke of Anjou, then an enemy to 
her Majeſty “. It muſt nat be concealed, that Sir Jo- 
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ſeph Jekyl, a 9 of the maſt unbiaſſed integri- 
ty, and great ledge in the Law, and a member 


of the Secret Committee, obſerved, that there was 
matter more than enough to prove the charge againſt 
ard Bolingbroke, at the fame time that he declared 
is opinion, that they had nathing ſuſſicient to ſupport 
the charge againſt the Earl of Oxford. His Lordſhip, 
*tis true, though he allows that they could have hold 
on no man ſo much as on himſelf; the inſtractions, the 
orders, the memorials for the peace, having bean 
drawn by him ; the correſpondence relating to-it, in 
France and every where elſe, carried on by him; in a 
word, his haad appeared to almoſt every paper which 
had been writ in the whole courſe of the negotiation. 
Yet, ſpeaking of the attainder, which, in 
of this impeachment, had paſlcd againſt him, for 
crimes, as he obſerves, of the blackaſt dye : he me 
VOL. V. No. 298. x 1 1092907 gie 


notice; that, among other inducements to paſs it, his 
having been engaged in the Pretender's intereft was 
one. How well founded this article was, has already 
appeared; I was juſt as guilty, ſays he, of the reſt . 


[U] This new engagement had the ſame iſſue with | 


the former.) His Lordthip accounts for this in the fol- 
lowing manner. That at his firſt arrival at Paris, he 
found a multitude of people at work, and one 
doing what ſeemed good in his own eyes ; no ſubordi- 
nation, no order, no concert; which run to ſuch z de- 
gree, that though he was aſſured this was always the 
caſe on thefe occaſions, yet he could not believe it's 
that the Jacobites had-wrought one another up to look 
upon the-fucceſs of the preſent deſigns as infallible 
Every meeting-honſe which the populace demoliſhed, 
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* 


every little drinken riot which happened, ſerved to 


confirm them in theſe ſanguine expectations, and there 
was hardly one among them who would loſe the air of 
contributing by his intrigues to the reſtoration, which 
he took it for granted, would be brought about wich- 
out him in a very few weeks. Care and hope fat on 
every buſy Iriſh face. Thoſe who could write and read, 
had letters to: ſhew ; and thoſe who had not arrived to 
this pitch of erudition, had their ſecrets ro whiſper. 
No ſex was excluded from this miniftry ; Fam Og/e- 
thorpe kept her corner in it, and Ofive Trant * 
was, ſays he, the great wheel of our machine. The 
rid iculous correſpondence was carried on with England 
by people of the like importance, and who were buf 
io ſounding the alatm in the ears of an enemy, whom 
it was their intereſt to furprize. © That by this means 
the government of England was 

that. before he eame to Paris, what was doing had deen 
diſcovered. The little armament made at the Havre, 
which furniſhed. the only means the Chevalier had for 
his tranſportation into Britain, and which had exbau- 
ied the treaſury of St Germains, and contained all rhe 
arms and ammunition that coutd: be depended apon for 
the whole undertaking, thoogh they were hardly ſuffi- 


put on it's guard, ſo ash 


She had been 

preparing berſelf 

to turn 

lite, when about 

the death of 
Anne, 

ſhe went into 

from 

the Pretender. 

There the made 

— 

with the Duke 

of Ormond. On 

her _ to 

France, 

brought a hand- 


ſome 


cient to begin the work even in Scotland, was talked of woman with 


y: So that a miaiſter leſs alert, and leſs 

ble than the Earl of Stair, would have been at the bot- 
tom of the ſecret, for ſo it was called, when the 

ticulars of meſſages received and ſent, the names of che 
perſons from whom they came, and to whom 

were carried, were whiſpered about at tea - tables 

in coffee · houſes. In fhort, continues he, what by the 
indifcretion of people here, what by the rebound which 
came often back from Loadon, what by the private 
intereſts, and ambitious views of perſons in the h 
court, and what by other cauſes unneceffary now to 
be examined, the moſt private” tranſations came to 
hght; and they who imagined that they' truſted their 
heads to the keeping of one or two friends, were in 
reality at the mercy of numbers. Into" ſuch company 
was I fallen for my fins That however be ſtill went 
on fleering/in.the wide ocean without a compaſs, when 


the Earl of Mar's memorial came to his hands by the 


Duke of Ormond. That by this memorial it was 
expreſaly declared, the Engliſh would not act with- 
out the ſaccears already mentioned from France, and 
in concert with Scotland. He therefore grounded 
himſelf upon this memorial, and procured a French 
tranſlation of az much of it as was proper to be ſhewn 
to the French court, to be laid before that King; from 
whom he obtained ſome ſuecours ; for inflance, the 

ſhip in which the Pretender was do tranſport him- 
ſelf, was fitted our by Depine d' Anicant at the King 
af France's erpence. But the whole feheme hetame 
impracticable by two events, the death of Lewis XIV. 
and by the coming of the Duke of Ormond ſome time 
before to Paris. By the" firſt our Secretary loft all his 
intereſt. in the French court, and by the Duke of Or- 
mond's: carrying on the negotiations there by ſuch tools 
a3 were unequal. to the work, and becoming thereby 
the Regent's bubble. That notwithftanding he {Bo- 


lingbrote} diſpatched feveral packets and meſſages for 
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direQions 


A 


her, whom the 
preſeated to the 
Duke of Orleans, 
and by that 
means made her 
caurt to bim z 
and was after- 
wards \married to 
the Duke of 
Bovillon's bro- 
ther. 


2 


* 


* 
: 
1 
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+ The meſſage 
was communi- 
cated to Mi 
Lewis, S:cward 
to the Earl of 
Orford, whom 
his Lordſhip 

[ Bolingbroke] 
calls a perſon of 
confidence, and 
that he under- 
took to ſend it 
after Lord Mir. 


® She had been 
maid of honour 


Where ſhe lived with Madamoiſelle Chauſſery, an old 


- 


the year 171 


directions to England, he received no clear anſwers. 
That in anſwer, for inſtance, to the memorial of Lord 
Mar, he had drawn up a paper at Chaville in concert 
with the Duke of Ormond, Marſhal Berwick; and De 
Torcy, which was feat to England juſt before the death 
of the King of France, repreſenting that France could 
not anſwer the demands of that memorial, and pray- 
ing directions what to do; a reply to which came to 
him through the French Secretary of State, wherein 
they declared themſelves unable to ſay any thing till 
they ſaw what turn affairs would take on the death of 
the King, which bad reached their ears. That a meſ- 
ſage came from Scotland to preſs the Chevalier to or- 
der their rifing, which otherwiſe would be too late. 
That upon this he diſpatched a meſſage to London to 
the Earl of Mar, to tell him, that he underſtood it to 
be his ſenſe, as well as the ſenſe of all their friends, 
that Scotland could do nothing effectually without the 
concurrence of England. That England would not ſlir 
without aſſiſtance from abroad, and that he might 
aſſure himſelf that no ſuch aſſiſtance could be depended 
on ; begging him to make the inference. The meſ- 
ſenger, on his arrival at London, found the Earl of Mar 
was already ſet out to draw the Highlanders into arms 
1 Upon which he abſerves, that it was his opinion 
uch meaſures would not be purſued by any reaſonable 
man in the moſt common affairs of life. That after 
this, in concert with the Duke of Ormond, he diſpatch- 
ed Ezekiel Hamilton, who got all the papers by heart 
for, fear of a miſcarriage, to their friends in England. 
to inform them, that though the Chevalier was deltitute 
of ſuccour, and all reaſonable hopes of it; yet he 
would land as they pleaſed, in England or Scotland at 
a moment's warning, and therefore they might riſe 
immediately after they had ſent diſpatches io him. 
That Mr Hamilton returned very ſoon with an anſwer 
= by Lord Lanſdowne, in the name of all the per- 
ons privy to the ſecret ; that ſince affairs grew daily 
worſe, and would not mend by delay, our friends 
in England had reſolved to declare immediately, and 
that they would be to join the Chevalier on his 
landing ; that his perſon would be as ſaſe there as in 
Scotland, and that in every other reſpect it was better 
he ſhould land in England ; that they bad uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours, and hoped the wellern counties 
were in a good poſture to receive him, and that be 
mould land as near as poſhble to Plymouth; that in 
purſuance to this the Duke of Ormond was ſent thi- 
ther, while the Chevalier waited at St Malo's for no- 
tice of his landing; perſons were ſent to the North, 
and others to London, to give notice that they were 
both on the way; and two proper perſons diſpatched 
before to the people of Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire, 
who were concluded to be in arms, to apprize them of 
the ſignals which were to be made from the ſhips, that 
wy might be ready to receive the Duke. He em- 
barked, though he beard before of the ſeizure of ſeve- 
ral of their principal friends, and the diſperſion of the 
reſt, which was followed by an univerſal conſternation, 
ſo that upon his arrival near Plymouth, finding nothing 
ready for him, he returned to Britany. Ihe Duke 
made a ſecond attempt but was put back by a ſtorm. 
In theſe circumſtances the Chevalier ſent to have a veſ- 
ſel got ready for him at Dunkirk, in which he went to 
Scotland, leaving Bolingbroke all this while at Paris, 
to try if by any means ſome aſſiſtance might at leaſt be 
procured ; without which he obſerves, it was evident, 
—＋ to thoſe that flattered themſelves the moſt, that 
the game was up, That upon the Duke of Ormond's 
firſt Teaving Paris, in order to go upon the juſt men- 
tioned expedition to England, Mrs Trant had ſent for 
Bolingbroke to a little houſe in the Bois de ne, 


ſuperannuated waiting - woman known to the Duke of 
Orleans *, and acquainted him with the meaſures 


to Madame, and they had taken for the Duke of Ormond, who had 


had contratted 2 


never communicated this ſecret. to Bolingbroke, tho 


ſpiri: ot intrigue, they lodged together in a houſe lent to this laſt by one 


which accompa- 
nied her in her 
retr:at, Mrs 
Trant had been 
| with her 
the Regent. 


procured a meſſage 


of bis friends. That however fnding theſe female 
miniſters had been truſted, he tried to carry on the ne- 


o- with the Duke of Orleans by the ſame tools, 


t perceiving them preſently unequal to the work, he 
by means of the Duke of Berwick 
fam Orlean not to engage with them, which afjer- 


promiſing way of a 


S AILN T= JOHN. 
was ſcarcely expired, when the ſeals. and pa 
office were demanded and given up [J, which was ſoon followed 


pers of his new Secretary'y 
by an atcuſation 
branched 


wards this Duke confirmed in a converſation to him- 
ſelf. And yet the Duke of Ormond, upon his return 
from the coaſt informed him, that the keeping the ne- 
gotiation a ſecret from him, was done at the expreſs 
deſire of the Regent. Our author aſcribes this part of 
the Regent's conduct to a defign he had of drawing 
him from the Pretender's ſervice. In confirmation 
whereot he obſerves, that during this ſecret treaty, two 
perſons of the firft rank and greateſt credit in that 
court f, when he made the moſt preſſing inſtances to 
them in favour of the Chevalier, threw out in conver- 
{ation to him, that he ſhould attach himſelf to the 
Duke of Orleans, that in his circumſtances he might 
want the Duke, and the Duke might have occaſion 
for him. Something continues our author, was hin- 
ted of penſions and eſtabliſhments, and of making my 
peace at home, 25000 |. being offered by d' Effiat, 
1 would not underſtand this language, becauſe I would 
not break with the people who held it, and when they 
ſaw that I would not take the hints, they ceaſed to 
give them (42). 

(#] The feals were taken from him] We have an 
accaunt of this whole proceeding painted by that inimi- 
table pencil, which diſtinguiſhes all his political wri- 
tings, and which ftrikes us with a freſh admiration ove- 
ry time we view them. As ſoon as the Chevalier had 
ſer ſail from Dunkirk for Scotland, Bolingbroke aſſares 
his friend that he neglected no means, forgot no argu- 
ment, which his underſtanding could ſuggeſt, in apply- 
ing to the court of France. We have ſeen already what 
the Duke of Ormond reſted upon (43) in this point, and I 
doubt very mach, fays he, whether Lord Mar, if he had 
been in my place, would have been able to employ more 
effectual meafures than thoſe I made uſe of. I may 
* without any imputation of arrogance, compare my- 
« ſelf on this occaſion with his Lordſhip, ' fince there 
< was nothing in the management of this affair above 
my degree of capacity, nothing equal either in ex- 
tent or difficulty to the buſineſs which he was a ſpec- 
* tator of, and which I carried on, when we were Se- 
* cretaries of State together under the late Queen.“ He 
then enters into the detail of theſe ſervices as follows. 
+ The King of France not able to farniſh the Preten- 
der with money himſelf, had writ, ſome time before 
his death, to his grandſon, and had obtained a promiſe 
of 40000 Crowns from the King of Spain. A ſmall 
part of this ſum had been received by the Queen's 
Treaſurer at 'St Germains, and had been ſent to Scot- 
land, or employed to defr#9 the expences which were 
daily making on the coaſt, I preſſed the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador at Paris, I ſollicited by Lawleſs and Alberoni 
at Madrid, and I found another more private and more 
ying to him (44): I took care 
to have a number of officers picked oat of the Triſh 
troops which ſerve in that country, their routs were 
given them, and I ſent a ſhip to receive and tranſport 
them. The money came in ſo flowly, and in ſuch tri- 
fling ſums, that it turned to little account, and the of- 
ficers were on their way when the Chevalier returned 
from Scotland. The reafons for which the King of 
Sweden in the ſummer preceding excuſed himſelf Ram 
tranſporting any troops to Scotland, being removed 
chiefly by the Elector of Hanover's having declared war 
againſt him, Bolingbroke took up this negotiation a- 
= The Regent appeared to come into it, he ſpoke 

r to the Baron de Spar, who preffed him on his fide, 
and promiſed, befides the arrears of the ſubſidy due to 
the Swedes, an immediate advance of 50000 crowns 
for the enterprize on Britain. He kept the officer 
who was io be diſpatched I know not how long boot- 
ed ; ſometimes on pretence that in the low ſtate of his 
credit, he could not find bills of exchange for the ſum, 
and ſometimes on other pretences, and by theſe de- 
lays he evaded his promiſe. 'The French frankly de- 
clared they could give us no money, and that they 
would give us no troops; arms, ammunition, and con- 
nivance they made us hope for. The latter in ſome 
degree we might have _ 7 perhaps, but to what pur- 
pole was connwance, when by a multitude of little tricks, 


they avoided furniſhing the former, and when they 


krew we were utterly unable to furniſh them ourſelves > 
I had formed the dehgn of engaging French privateers 
in the Pretender's ſervice. I hey were to have carried 
whatever we ſhould have had to ſend to any part of 


Britain 


T Marſhal d' 
Hurelles, and 
the Marquis 
d'Effat. 


— 


(42) Letter to 

Sir W. Wynd- 

ham, p. 123 to 
190. 


(43) In remark 


(44) Viz. by 
the Marquis of 
Monti, 


(45) The ſame, 
probably, who 
was Ambaſſador 
at the Court of 
Rome from 
King James II. 
after the Revo- 
lution ia Eng- 
land. See the 
article of Robert 
Nelſon. 


(46) See the 4th 
article of the 
charge againſt 
our Secretary, in 
the next temat k, 
and bis fin let- 
ter in anſwer to 
it, in Tindal's 
Contigzuation of 
Rapin. 


(47) See the 
charge, art, 7th. 
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cruiſed under his commiſſion. 1 had actually agreed 
for ſome, and had it in my power to have made the 
ſame bargain with others. Sweden on ane. fide, and 
Scotland on the other, could have afforded them re- 
treats ; and if the war had been kept up in any part 
of the mountains, I conceive the execution of this de- 
ſign would have been to the greateſt advantage to the 
cauſe 3 it failed, becauſe no other part went on. The 


Chevalier was not above fix weeks in his Scotch expe- 


dition, and theſe were the things, ſays bis Lordſhip, 
I endeavoured to bring to bear in his abſence. I had 
no great opinion of my ſucceſs before he went, but 
when he had made the laſt ſtep which it was in his 
power to make, I reſolved to ſuffer neither him nor 
the Scotch to be any longer bubbles of their own cre- 


dulity, and of the ſcandalous artifice of this Court. In 


a converſation I had with Marſhal D' Huxelles I took 
occaſion to declare, that I would not be the inſtrument 
of amuſing the Scotch, and that fiace I was abie to 
do them no other ſervice, I would at leaſt inform them 
that they muſt flatter themſelves no longer with hopes 
of ſuccour from France. I added, that 1 would fend 
them veſlels, which with thoſe already on the coaſt of 
Scotland, might ſerve to bring off the Pretender, the 
Earl of Mar, and as many others as poſhble. 'The 
Marſhal approved my refolution, and adviſed me 
to execute it as the only thing which was left to 
do, and yet in this very point of time the promiſe 
of au order was obtained for delivering thoſe 
ſtotes of arms, and ammunition of the Chevalier's, 
which had been put into the French magazines, 
when Sir George, Byng came to Havre. The project 
was to deliver them to Cafte! Blanco a Spaniard, who 
had mazried a daughter of Lord Melfort (45), and that 
he ſhauld enter into a recognizance to carry them to 
Spain, and thence to the Weſt-Indies, that ke ſhould 
appear to hire or buy a veſſel prepared for the pur- 
pole by Bolingbroke ; and that when ſhe was at fea 
ſhe ſhould ſteer directly for Scotland. His Lordſhip 
cancurred in this meaſure, and in a fortnighe the ſhip 
was ready to ſail, and no ſuſpicion of ber defign tran- 
ſpired. However, being convinced of the inability of 
this ſtep (46), he made no alteration in the diſpatches 
which he prepared and ſent to Scotland. Ia theſe he 
explained to the Pretender what might be hoped for in 
time, if he could maintain himſelf in the mountains 
without French ſuccours, of which it was in vain to 
expect the leaſt part. He put the Chevalier and his 
council in a condi;ion to judge what meaſures to take. 
Put theſe diſpatches never came to his hands : he was 
ſailed from Scotland juſt before the meſſenger arrived 
on that coaſt (47), He landed at Graveline about 
Feb. 22, and gave orders to flop all veſſels bound on 
his account to Scotland, and I faw him, continues his 
Lordſhip, in the morning after his arrival at St Ger- 
mains, and he received me with open arms. I had 
been as ſoon as I heard of his return, to acquaint the 
French. court with it. When the Marſhal D' Huxelles 
told me, that the Pretender ought to proceed to Bar 
with all poſſible diligence. This Bolingbroke concur- 
red with as feafible, and better than to go immediate- 
ly to Avignon, as was by ſome propoied. But the 
Chevalier was in no ſuch haſte ; he had a mind to ſtay 
ſome time at St Germains, and in the neighbourhood 
of, Paris, and to have a private meeting with the Re- 
gent. He ſent our Secretary back to ſollicit this meet- 
ing, who wrote and ſpoke to Marthal D*Huxelles. 
He did his belt to ſerve him in his own way. The Mar- 
ſhal anſwered him by word of mouth, and by letters, 
refuſing him by both; and affuring him, that the Re 
nt ſaid. the things which were aſked were puerilities, 
and ſwore be would not ſer him. The Secretary, no 
ways diſpleaſed with his ill ſucceſs, returned with this 
anſwer to his maſter, who acquieſced in the derermi- 
nation, and declared be would inſtantly ſer out for Lor- 
rain. His trunks were packed, his chaiſe ordered to 
be at the door by five o'clock, and the Secretary ſent 
to Paris at three, to acquaint D' Huxelles that he was 
one, He aſked me, ſays Bolingbroke, how ſoon | 
thould be able to follow him, gave me commithons for 


ſome things which he deſired I thouid bring after him: 
.and, in a word, no Italian ever entbraced the man he 
was going to ſtab with greater ſhew of affection and 


wherein be as impeached of treachery,” incapacity, and 
abcoady he reſolved to make his peace; 'i Ml; at 


IHN. 


* 


home 


confidence. Iaſtead of taking poſt for Lorrain, he 
went to the Tittle houſe in the Bok de Boulogne, where 
his female "miniſters reſided. There he continued for 
ſeveral days, ſaw the Spaniſh and Swedith miniſters, 
and even the Duke of Oceans bimſetf, On Thurſday 
following the Duke of Ormond came to ſee the ſecre- 
tary, and having firſt prepared him for the ſarprize, 
put into my hands, fays he, a note to himfelf, and a 
little fcrip of piper directed to me, and drawn in the 
ſtile of 2 f allice of Peace's warrant, They were both 
in the Cheviker”s hand-writing, and dated on the 
Tueſday. in order to make me believe they were wric bn 
the road, and ſent back to the Duke, who in the con- 
verfation dropped, with great dexterity, all the infinua- 
tions proper to confirm me in this opinion, I knew at 
this time his maſler was not gone, So that he gave 
me two very riũble ſcenes, which are frequently to be 
met with, when ſome people meddie in buſineſs: I mean 
that of ſeeing a man labour with a great deal of awkward 
artifice to make à ſecret of nothing; and rhar of 
ſeemg yourſelf taken for a bubble, when you know 
as much of the matter as he who thinks he impoſes oh 
you. In one of theſe papers the Pretender declared 
he had no further occafion for the Secretary's ſetvice, 
and the other was an order to give up the papers in his 
office ; all which he obſerves might have been contain- 
ed in a letter-caſe of a moderate fize. He pave the 
Dake the Seals, and ſome papers which he could readi- 
ly come at, and ſeut the reft to the Chevalier. Seve- 
tat of whofe letters, continues he, I took care to con- 
vey to him by = ſafe hand, fince it would have been 
very improper the Duke ſhould have feen them. It 
depended on me to have fhewn his General what an 
opinion the Chevalier had of his capacity, I ſcorned 
the trick, and would not appear piqued, when I was 
far from being angry. As he gave up without ſcruple 
all the papers which remained in his hands, becauſe he 
was determined never to make ufe of them : ſo he de- 
clares he took a fort of pride in never aſking for thoſe 
of his own, which were in the Pretender's hands ; con- 
tenting himſelf with making the Dake underſtand, 
how little need there was to get rid of a man in this 
manner, who had made the Pagen which he had 
done at his engagement, and with taking the firſt op- 
portunity to declare, that he would never more have 
ro do with the Pretender or his cauſe (49. | 

[X] Articles of impeachment.) heſe were, (1.) 
Lord Bolingbroke was never to be found by thoſe who 
came to bim about bufineſs; and if by chance or 
ſtratagem they got hold of him, be affected being 
in a hurry, and by patting them off till another 
time flifl avoided giving them any auſiver. (2) 
The Earl of Mar by fix different meſſengers, at diffe- 
rent times, before the “ came from Dunkirk, of his 
being in want of arms and ammunition, and pray'd a 
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(4$) Letter to 
Sir W. Wynd- 
ham, p. 197 to 
p. 219% 


ſpeedy relief; and though the things demanded were 


in my Lord's power, there was not ſo much as one 
pound of powder in any of the ſhips, which by his 


Lordſhip's directions parted from France. (3. The 


Pretender himſelf, after his arrival, ſent General Ha- 
milton to inform him, that his want of arms and am- 
munition was ſuch, that he ſhould be obliged to leave 
Scotland unleſs he received ſpeedy relief. Vet Lord 
Bo'ingbroke amuſed Mr Hamilton twelve days toge- 
ther, and did not introduce him to any of the French 
miniſters, though he was referred to them for a parti- 


cular account of affairs, or ſo much as communicated 


his letters to the Queen, or any body elfe. Alſo, (.] The 
Count de Caſtel Blanco had for ſeveral months at 
Havre a conſiderable quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion, and did daily aſk for his Lordſhip's orders how 
to difpoſe of them, but never got any to the hour the * 
landed in France. {;.) The “ friends at the French court 
had for ſome time paſt no very good opinion of his 
Lordſhip's integrity, and a very bad one of his diſcre- 
tion (6.) For at a time when many merchants in France 
would have carried privately any quantity of arms and 
ammunition into Scotland, my Lord Wefired a publick 
order tor the embarkation, which being a thing not to 
be granted, is ſaid to have been done in order to urge 
a denial (7) The wrote to his Lordſhip by every 
occaſion after his arrival in Scotland, and though there 
wete many oppoctonities of writing in return, yet from 


the-rime be landed there; to the day he left it, he ne- 


ve? 


3574 


| (56) Letter to 


Sir W. Wynd- 
ham, p. 236 to 
237» 


S,A_T,N; 


home [7] 


activity which was charaReriſtic of his nature, and with 


ver received any letter from his Lordſhip. Theſe being 
ſent from London by the agents of the Pretender on 
the 16th of March, 1716, his Lordſhip wrote a de- 
fence of himſelf in April, which was anſwered by Mr 
ames Murray, afterwards made Earl of Dunbar by the 

(49). His Lordſhip refers to this defence in 

his letter to Cir W. Wyndham, where he adds ſome other 
— It was given out, that he bad taken to 
is own uſe a very great ſum of the Ohevalier's money; 

when it was notorious that he had ſpent r. ſum of 
his own in that ſervice, and never would be obliged 
to him for a —— in which caſe, ſays he, I be- 
lieve 1 was e alſo gave out, that whilſt he 
was in Scotland he never once heard of his Secretary, 


though he addreſſed five exprefles to him during that 
ele. which was over in ſix weeks. Theſe 
© lies, ſays Bolingbroke, (and many others of the ſame 
* fort) founded on particular facts, were diſproved by 
particular facts. The Queen's Secretary at St Ger- 
© mains diſproved the firſt, and the perſons to whom 
* the diſpatches had been fent cleared up the laſt. 
However, the Jacobites ſtill affirming, that the indirect 
aſſiſtance which they deſired might have been obtained, 
he confeſſes himſelf inexcuſable if that fact be true. 
To prove it, ſays he, they appeal to the little Poli- 
* ticians at the Bois de Boulogne; I affirm on the con- 
* trary, that nothing could be obtained eithe? to ſap- 
port the Scotch, or encourage the Engliſh. To 
prove the aſſertion, I appeal to the miniſters with 
* whom I negotiated, and to the Regent himſelf, who, 
* whatever language he may hold in private to other 
people, dares not controyert with me the truth of 
* what I advance. He excluded me formerly, that 
* he might the more eafily avoid doing any thing, and 
perhaps he has blamed me fince, that he might ex- 
cuſe his doing nothing. Alt this may be true, and 
« yet it will remain „that be never could have 
© been prevailed upon to act directly againſt his inte- 
« reſt in the only point in view which he has, I mean 
© the Crown of France, and againſt the unanimous 
voice of all his miniſters. Suppoſe that in the time 
of the late Queen, when ſhe had the in view, 
© a party in France had implored her aſſiſtance, and 


applied to Margery Fielding, to Iſrach, to my Lady 
© Oglethorpe, to Battle, and Lieutenant General 


Stuart, what ſucceſs, do you imagine, ſuch applica- 
tions would have had? The Queen would have 
« ſpoke them fair, ſhe would ſpeak otherwiſe to no- 
* body : but do you imagine ſhe would have made one 
© ftep in their favour? Olive Trant, Magny, Mada- 
© moiſelle Chaufſery, a dirty Abbe Brigault, and Mr 
Dillon, are characters very olite to theſe, and 
© what I ſuppoſe to have paſſed in England, is not a 
* whit more ridiculous than what paſſed here. I ay 
nothing of the ſhips which the Jacobites pretend they 
« ſent into Scotland, three weeks or a month after the 
© Pretender was returned, I believe they might have 
* had my 27 Stair's connivance — as well as — 
Regent's. nothing of the order which they 
d to — „ and which I never ſaw, 
the ſtores that were ſeized at Hawre, to be deli- 

« vered to Caffe! Blanco. You cannot fail to obſerve, 
that this — 95 favour was never obtained by theſe 
« people, till the Mara! £ Huxelles had owned to 
* me, that nothing was to be ex from France, 
© and that 2 do was to bring the 
« Pretender, &c. off.” He concludes this head with 
obferving, that the people of conſideration at the court 
of France, after what he had faid at firſt in his own de- 
fence, beat down the clamour againſt him, and the court 
of St Germains was =» ＋ of it, Ls 3 
thought fit to e herſelf of havin any ſhare in 
encouraging the Siſcourles which * held againſt 
him, or having been ſo much as let into the meaſure 
which them (59.) Upon the whole it is evi- 
dent, that the ſame ambition of being at the head of 
the management, which prompted him to undermine 
the Earl of Oxford at the Court of Queen Anne, ſtill 
puſhed him to oppoſe the junto in that of the Preten- 
der, and tis certain that the iſſue in both caſes was the 
ſame. However, I cannot agree with thoſe, who 
charge him with betraying the laſt maſter while he 
was engaged in his fervice. All the proofs offered in 
ſupport of that imputation, derive their whole ſtrength 


« 
c 
4 
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He ſet himſelf immediately in earneſt to this 


work, and in a ſhort time, by that 


which he conſtantly 


of probability to the part which his ambition carried 
him to take ; and fince all the fleps may be fairly ac 
counted for by that ambition which he wdifputably 
aſſumed, ſurely it is doing an injury to bis memory, 40 
aſcribe them to the moit odious cauſe. But this will 
appear more groundlefs from the next remark. ' 

Fr) He made bis peace at home.) It has been already 
obterved, that, upon his arrival in France, he refuſed 
the firſt invitation to engage with the Pretender ; that 
he apylied to the Earl o Bair, and Mr Secretary Stan · 
hope, in order to ſoften his proſecution, and to heal the 
breach at home ; that, in accepting the Seals of the 
Secretary's office from the Pretender, be made it a 
condition to be at liberty to quit the poſt, if the in- 
tended invaſion did not ſucceed ; that event had now 
happened, in conſequence whereof he was prevented 
from a voluntary refignation, by a timely diſcharge ' 
from the Secretary's office. This laſt proceeding fur- 
niſked him with a new plea for entirely quitting the 
{ervice, and reſuming his firſt defgn, and that which 
— had —_— moſt at heart, of making his at 

me. The point was arduous in the higheſt degree ; 
he knew it to be fo, —— the whole 
force of his political genius to compaſs it. I was 
diſcharged, ſays he, in the moſt provoking manner, 
and with all the moſt provoking circumſtances ; but 
though the provocation was great, yet I reſolved to 
act without paſſion. I ſaw the advantage the Preten- 
der and his Council, who diſpoſed of things better 


for me than I could have done for myſelf, had given 
me: but I ſaw likewiſe, that I muſt i e thus ad- 
vantage, with the utmoſt caution ; I reſolved, on 


his return from Scotland, to follow him, till his refi- 
dence ſhould be fixed ſomewhere ; after which, having 
ſerved the Tories in this, which I looked upon as their 
laſt ſtruggle for power, and having continued to act 
in the Pretender's affairs till the end of the term for 
which I embarked with him, I ſhould have eſteemed 
myſelf to be at liberty, and ſhould, in the civileft man- 
ner I was able, have taken my leave of him. Had we 
parted thus, I ſhould have remained in a very ftrange 
ſituation during the reſt of my life : but I had exami- 
ned myſelf 9 I was determined, I was pre- 
pared. On one fide He would have thought, that He 
had a right, on any future occaſion, to me out of 
my retreat ; the Tories would probably have thought 
the fame thing; my reſolution was taken to refuſe 
them both, and I foreſaw that both would condemn 
me. On the other fide, the conſideration of His hav- 
ing kept meaſures with me, joined to that of havi 
once openly declared for Him, would have created a 
point of honour, by which I ſhould have been tied 
down, not only from ever engaging againft Him, but 
alſo from making my peace at home. The Chevalicr 
cut this Gordian knot aſunder at one blow ; he broke 
the links of that chain, which former engigements 
had faſtened on me, and gave me a right to eſteem 
myſelf as free from all obligations of keeping meaſures 
with him, as I ſhould have continued, if I had never 
engaged in his iatereſt I took, therefore, from that 
moment, the reſolution of making my peace at home, 
and of employing all the unfortunate experience I 
had acquired abroad, to undeceive my friends, and to 
romote the union and the quiet of my country. The 
Jof Stair had received a full power to treat with 
me, whilſt I was engaged with the Pretender, as I 
have been ſince informed. He had done me the juſtice 
to believe me incapable to hearken, in ſuch circum- 
flances, to any propoſals of that kind; and as much 
friendſhip as he had for me, as much as I had for him, 
we entertained not the leaſt even indirect correſpon- 
dence during that whole time. 


Soon afterwards, "wy 
employed a perſon * to communicate to me, the dif- 's galadin of Ces 
poſition of his Majeſty to grant me my pardon, and his neva, then az 
own defire to give me, on this occaſion, all the proofs Paris. 


he could of his inclination in my favour. I embraced 
the offer as it became me to do, with all poſſible ſenſe 
of the King's goodneſs, and of his Lordſhip's friend- 
ſhip. We met, we talked together, and he wrote to 


niſters gave to this matter was, 
reverſe my attaindery Ind to ſtipulate the conditions 
on which this act of Grace ſhould be granted me. 
The notion of a treaty ſhocked me. I reſolved never 

| to 


the Court on that ſubject F. The turn which the mi- + This letter 7s 
to enter into a treaty ta ſubjoined to that 
of our author to 
Sir W, Wynd- 
ham. 


afrerwards made 
Earl of Danbar 
by the Preten- 
der z but being 
then iramediately 
ſuppreſſed, ar2 
reprinted in the 
Continuation of 
Kapin's Hiſtory 
of England, 
Vol. XI. p. 244, 
& ſeqq. in note 
(1). 


(6) Printed in 
$753, Lo. 


t At the cloſe of 


this relation, 
there is ſabjoined 
inal letter 


an 
fram the Earl of 


full account of 
this tranſaction, 
which perfetly 
agrees with this 
of our author. 


(52) Letter to 
Sir W, Wynd- 
ham, p. 243 to 
os -- 
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I. who, on 


his Maxcfty K ing George 


2 | / | -' 
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all die defigne, be grocured, through the dicfiatido of the Earl of Stair, 
. Amballador- at the French Court, a promiſe, of 

the ſecond of July, 1 
Bette tſea in the county of Surry, and Viſcount St John (). Such an extraordi 
. of dither ſaſul events had thrown him into a Rate of reflection, 5 

dt nabiaf, a Comala Philojopbica, which he wrote the fame year, under the title of Keflec- 
one pou Exile ZI. He had alſo this year wrote ſeveral ſetters im anſwer to the charge 
re laid upon him by the Pretender and his adherents 

vandicatian of his whole conduct with reſpect 
Su William Wyndham (5). He alſo took a mere ſubſtantial method of ſupporting his 
ſpirits * His firſt lady bring dead, he efpouſcd about this time (i) a lady of great merit, 
who was niece to the famous Madam de Maintebon, and widow of the Marquis de Vit- 
lette 4 with whom he had a very large fortune, which was, however, 


wit; ed che dk 
pardon,” upon vertan conditions, from 
716, created his father Baron, of 


| nary variety 
and this produced, by way 


(z) ; and the follow — 5 
; llowing year he drew up a qu. 1 
to the Tories, in. the form of . — 
in 1524, bis 

Lodih rakes 
notice, chat 

be had been 
encumbered with a 


long and troubleſome law - ſuit. In the company and converſation of this lady, be paſſed tom Dr nit. 
his time in France, ſometimes in the country, and ſometimes at the capital, till 1723 


in which year, after the breaking up of the Parliament 


grant him a full and free pardon, 


which had been the governing principle of his political conduct for ſeveral years, he 


| (t), his Mijcfty, was pleaſed to ( 27 
pon the firſt notice of this favour, the ex n W he Pata 
ment broke up. 


Continuation of 


returned to his native country [4A]. And two years afterwards, having obtained an act of Rapin, under 
Parliament to reſtore him to his family inhericance , and enabling him likewiſc to poſſeſs ** =" 


any purchaſe he ſhould make of any other rcal or perfonal eftates in the ki 


pitched u 
he ſettled with his lady, and indulged the 


to bereflored, rather than go that way to work ; and 
I opened wyſelf, withaut any reſerve, to Lord Stair. 
I told him, chat I looked upon myſelf to be obliged, 
in honour and in conſcience, to undeceive my friends 
in England, both as to che ſtate of foreige affairs, as 
to the magagement of the Jacobite intereſt abroad, 
and az ts the characters of perſons ; in every one of 
which points I knew them to be moſt groſsly and molt 
dangerouſly deluded : that the treatment I had received 
from the Precender and his adherents, would juſtify 
me to the world ia doing this : that if I remained in 
exile all my life, he might be aſſured, that I would 
never more have to do with the Jacobite cauſe ; and 
that if I was reſtored, I would give it an effectual 
blow, in making that apology, which the Pretender 
has put me under a of making : that in doing 
this, E flattered myſelf, that I ſhould contribute ſome - 
ching to the eftabliſhment of the King's government, 
and to the union of his ſubjetts 3 but that this Was all 
the merit which I could promiſe to have: that if the 
Court believed theſe profeſſions to be ſincere, a treaty 
with me was ynneceſſary for them. ; and that if they 
did not believe them fo, a treaty with them was dan- 
gerous for m: that | was determined in this whole 
tranſaction, to make no one ep which I wauld not, 
own in the face of the world ; that, in other circum- 
ſtances, it might be ſufficient to aft honeſtly ; but that, 
in a.caſe as extraardinary #3 mine, it was neceflary to 


a clearly, and to leave no room for the leaſt doubt - 


ful conſtructioa 1. The Earl of Stair, as well as 
Mr Craggs, who arrived ſoon afier in France, came 
into my ſenſe; I have reaſon to believe, that the 
King has approved it likewiſe upon their repreſenta- 
tions, fince he has been pleaſed to give me the moſt 
gracious aſſurances of his favour.” We ſee here what 
were his Lordſhip's en ts which procured this 

iſe ; and the reſt of his letter to Sir W. Wynd- 
E in which the bigotry of the Pretender is ſo amp- 
ly expoſed, will abundantly ſatisfy any body, how 

4. them. 


well qualified he was to 
; Exits.) Theſe are printed at 


[ZI Refledtions upon 


| the end of his Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiſto- 


Ee 


(52) See p. 270, 
27". of this 


= 


an honourable, ftation (52). 


ry, but faid to be written in 1716. In this piece he 
has drawn the picture of his own exile, which being 
repreſented as a violence, proceeding ſolely from the 
malice of his proſecutors, to one who had, by ſerving 
his cou with integrity and ability, deſerved a much 
contrary fate, is, by this Philoſopher's ſtone, convert- 
et not only into a tolerable, but what appears to be 


. [44] He returned to England } It is obſervable, 
that 2 Gavaantung who was bauiſhed at this very 


junQure, happening, on his being ſet aſhore at Calais, 
to hear that Lord Bolingbroke was there, on his re- 


turn co En 


gland, made this remark ; Then J am ox- 
VOL, V. No. CCXCIX. 


pon a ſcat of Lord Tankerville's, at Dawley near Uxbridge ia Middletex, where 
pleaſure of 
by improving it info a molt clegant villa, ' finely 
fortune, and there amuſed himſelf with rural employments [BB], Thus the 


ROSS. > Oy Mo ade. 

Wag 5 , befides bis ho- 

t gratifying the politeneſs of his taſte; now's, vn cftate 

pictureſque of the preſent ſtate of his . 
0 Lord 

tree mas — 


7 5 


of ſuch a thing from the S LE Baliogbroke's 
leave to returu was granted, immediately after the act 
for baniſhing Atterbury had received the royal aſſent ; 
and this leave was obtained at the preſſing inſtaoce of 


8 wt, who had ſhewed g eat warmth in pro- 
ſeeming the Biſhop. We. are 
bert Walpale, 


1 alſo, that Sir — 
who was obſerved not to be particularly 


engaged againft the latter, oppoſed the return of Bo- 


lingbroke very warmly, in a ſpeech at the Council- 

Board, when the motion for it was made by Harcourt 

(53). Perhaps Mr Pope alludes to this exchange, in a (53) Tindal's 
letter to Dean Swift, where he writes thus: The Miftory of Eng- 
* Lord Bolingbroke is now returned, as I hope, to , f ch 
„take me, with all his other hereditary rights. It is 

* ſure my ill fate, that all thoſe whom I moſt loved, 

* and with whom T moſt lived, muſt be baniſhed. 

* After both of you Teft England. my conſtant boſt 

* was the 9 Rocheſter. Sure this is a nation, (54) Letters to 
© which is dly afraid of being over-run with too 25d from Dr 


much politen : and we cannot regain ane - Swift, the letter 
« genius, but at the expence of another (54 — 2 ny 


EB] He purchaſed Dawley, and bnlalf i 
ad 2 I 1 5 a, arch of ba Lacks 4 


* NR chis N in a letter 2 
r Pope, who omits ao opportunity eſentin 
his Lordlhip in the moſt Ade colours. This leews 
is dated at Dawley June 8, 1728, and begins thus: 
© I now hold the pen for my Lord Bolingbroke, who 
« is reading your letter between , two hay-cocks ; but 
* his attention is ſomewhat diverted, by caſting his 
eyes on the clouds, not in admiration of what 
* fay, but for fear of a ſhower. , He is pleaſed with 
« your placing him in the triumvirate between your- 
© ſelf and me; though be ſays, that he doubts he ſhall 
fare like Lepidus: while one of us runs away with 
all the power, like Auguſtus; and another with all 
the pleaſure, like Anthony. It is upon a forefight of 
« this, that he has ficted up his farm; were olh 
« agree, that this ſcheme of retreat is not founded 
Upon his return Bn hk, 


* on weak a 


de finds all peccant humours are purged out of him; 
« and his great temperance and economy are fo. fign; 
„ that the firſt is fit for my conſtitution, and the | 
would enable you to lay up ſo much money, az to , * 
„bey a biſtoprick in England. As to che return of f, end, am 
© his health and vigour, were you here you might en- him with luxu- 
« quire of his haymakers : but as to his tem I rious living at 
© can anſwer, that for one whole day we have had no- h jane. 
© thing for dinner, but mutton broth, beaos and ba- n es fu.“ 


© con, and a barn-door fowl (55).—Now his Lordſhip — — 


© js run after his cart, I have a moment left to myſelf ly. as fince his 
© to tell you, that I overheard. him yeſterday agree 
with a Painter, for 200 pounds, to paint his country 
* half with ' rakes, fpades, promgs, &c. and other or- 


+ naments, 


return from 
exile.* . Idem, 
_ wg 

July 16, 17 
39 U ; 


(36) Letter 23. 


(57) Remarks 
upon the Craftſ- 
man of May 31, 


F731. 


ſent b 
| been pled to acce 
o 


S/AH N T O HN 


talk mod, '2adÞflouriſhedk, e But ſcul it bort potithe both chat Vas melt defiied; e (on 
and for wane of. which checowner:lookediupon'ic as little better Weh @ Barren tyunler be 


137 


w, in affet, yet no more chan 2 uicer tiruiar Lord and RL Rodd exchuded rome Ft 


in the Houſe of Peers. 

again, in 1726, upea the publ 

{CC 
1 


Inflamed with this taint that yet remained in his blood, he entered 
ick ſtage ; and diſavowing all obligations to the Miniſter | 
be embarked in the oppoſition; and taking that ſhare in it for which he. was beft 


uited by his circumſtances, he ſoon diſtinguiſhrd himſelf by a multitude of pieces, wrote 


during the ſhort remainder of that reign, and likewiſe for ſeveral years under the 
with great freedom and boldneſs, againſt the meaſures that were then 1 
height of theſe political diſputes, he found ſome ſpare hours for the meditations of PI- 
ſophy, and drew up ſeveral eſſays upon the ſubject of Metaphyſics [DD]. Having ca- 


purſued (1). It the 


ried on his part of the ſiege againſt the Miniſter, with inimitable ſpirit, for ten y_— 


© naments, merely to countenance his calling this place 
* .a Farm.” So far Mr Pope z two which f will take 
leave to add, from ocular teſtimony, that it was 
painted. accordingly ; and, what flill makes it more 
ttrikiog, the whole is executed in black crayons only: 
ſo that ane cannot avoid calling to mind, on viewing 
it, the figures ſo often ſeen ſcratched with charcoal upon 
” A AE 4 of farm-houſes And, to heighten 
the ſame taſte, we read over the door, at the entrance 
into it, this motto: Setis beatn: ruris bonoribus In 
e ſame humour, . likewiſe, his Lordſhip writes to 
r Swift, . I am in my farm, and here I ſhoot ſtrong 
and tenacious roots; I have ca hold of the 
© earth, to uſe a Gardener's phraſe, and neither my 
* enemies nor my friends will find it an eaſy matter to 
* tranſplant me again (56 | 
- [CC] During all obligations to the miniſter.] His 
Lofdſhip's petition was offered to the Houle, April 20, 
t725, by Lord Finch; and Mr Walpole, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, acquainted the Houſe by his 
Majeſty's command, that the Petitioner had, ſeven 
years ago, made his humble r and ſubmiſſion 
to his lajeſty, with aſſurances of duty, allegiance, and 
fidelity, which his Majeſty ſo far accepted, as to give 
him encouragement to hape for ſome future marks of 
his Majeſty's grace and goodneſs ; and that his Majeſty 
is ſatis fed that the Petitioner's bebaviour has convin- 
ced his Majeſty, that he is an object of bis Majeny's 
mercy ; and he conſents that this petition be pre ſented 
to the Houſe. After which the petition was read. ſer- 
ting forth, that the Petitioner had made his ſubmſhon 
to, Ire 127 the ſlrongeſt aſſurances of, his fidelity and 
for bis 


* & » 


Majeſty's. ſervice, and the ſupport of the 
ellablithment, which his Mazeſty. had 
Commons were 


t. | 
r to attend his Majely in the Houſe of Lords; 


ſent 


and returning, Lord Finck moved, that a Bill mi 

be SED ceable, to the Petitioner's — 
which was ſeconded b Walpole, who, to what be 
had faid before, added. that be was ſully fatizfied chat 
the Petitioner had ſulciently attoned , = his paſt of- 


fences, and therefore deſeryed the favour of that houſe, 
ſo bay as ta enable him to evjoy the family inheritance. 
In the debates, which were warm, Lord William Pau- 
let moved for adding, a clauſe to diſable the Petitioner 

\ fic in either Houſe of Parliament, or to enjoy any 
C but this was 
re;eded, being oppoſed by Mr Walpole. From this cir- 
cumſlance it was ſuppoſed, that he had ſeuled that 
point with his Majeſty. In 1733 it was faid in the 
ſman, that the mercy of the late King was ex- 
tended to him unaſk'd and unearn'd. In anſwer to 
: ame out ſome remarks, the author of which 


- 


to 


har tl ls of che 
1 


ts had ade. his humble 

which ide fo fr ae 

1 e for future 
our J. 0 


« that it was unaſk d, he ſays, is 5 11 fallcſhood, 
. In this, e FE | exults.; but 

the effrontery and fallcſhood which he 
on othem, will recoil on himſelf, Who drew 
* this miniſterial mellage know not, nor how far 
„ the Uiyle of it may be neceſſary, accordi 
« forms uſual on ſuch occaſions. Hut 


bear 


9 1 might have known, if he had nu even his pa- 


5 y of my metaphyſics. "Tis. true, I bave writ 


* trons, that his Majeſty's mercy had been extended 

to this gentleman two years before the ſeven, there 

mentioned ; and that this mercy did not eonſiſt in 
encouragement to hope for ſome future mark of his 
Majeſty's favour and goodneſs, but in a gracious and 

abſolute promiſe of his favour, in the full extent 

which the circumſtances of that gentleman requited. 

I may be the more bold in affirming this fact, be- 

cauſe the noble Lord who delivered the meſſage 1 

quote, is ſtill alive, as ſome other perſons are, to 

whom his late Majeſty was pleaſed to own, that this 

meſſage bad been delivered by his order, and to expreſs 

his gracious intention conformably to it (58). In (38) A Final 
another place, after acknowledging with reſpect and Aniwer to the 
humility, the late King's mercy and goodneſs, he — 
aſcribes all the effects he had met with from it ſolely Vindications. 
to the King, affirming at the ſame time, that be had % 
reaſon, if ever man had reaſon, to diſclaim all gbliga- 

tious to the miniſter, to whom, he ſays, it was owing, 

that he did not receive all the effects of royal mercy 

that were intended him. He does not exprefily men- 

tion what his expectations were (59],. but = has given (59) Memoirs of 


S © 0:-paa &T DD © SS © rig 


ſufficient intimations to that purpoſe, in ſeveral places. his Lale. Þ 388, 
Thus in his letter to Pope _ ſuhject of Philolgy - © 
phy he writes as follows, * In leading me to diſcoutſe, 


* as you have done often; and in preſſing me to write, 
* as you do now, on certain ſubjects, you may propoſe 
to draw me back to thoſe trains of thought which ara 
above all others worthy to employ the human mind: 
| and I thank you for it“. They bave been often in+ 
2 by the buſineſs and difipazzons. of the 
World, but. they were never ſo, more grievoully, to 
me, gor leſs uſefully to the publick, than kace zoyal ,, - 64 — 
Aion prevailed on me to abandon the quiet and Dei y, and Na- 
the retreat I had choſen abroad, and to tural Religion. 
neglect the example of Rutilius, for I might. have 
* imitated him in this at leaſt, who fled further. from (59) Letter te 
* his country, When he was invited home 600. In the 211 — 


together with 
l : that to Sir Wil- 
ing, that he was diſarmed, 
Who does not ſee 
he calls it, under which he loudly groans, 


| . 
the continuance of his attainder by the A of Parlia- on, Sc. Lond. 


* He make the 
like compliment 
to M. de Pouilly, 
the letters to 
whom are u 

the ſobjecti of 


O neee 9 


from all place and pow 
[DD]: His 4e pon 2 

quently mentioned in the letters to and from Dr Swift, 

ia one of which his Lordſhip expreſſes a fondneis ſor 

them, as having there ſtarted a thought, which muſt, 


er 


Meraphyper.) Thele are free E 


if it is puſhed, as ſucceſsfully as he thought it was, 

render all your metaphyſical Theology ridiculous 

and abominable (62). In another letter to Dr Swift he (62) Latter 48. 
„ know how little regard you paz 0 writings which appears t 

+ of this kind; but I imagioe, that if you can like fegen 

any, it muſt be thoſe that firip, metapbyfics of all 2 

* their bombaſt, keep within the fight of every well 


ceonſtituted eye, and never bewilder themſelves whilſt 


* they pretend to guide the reaſon of others. In the 

* ſame letter he had ſaid, he. [Pope] talks very pom- 

+ fix letters and a half to him on ſubzeQts of that kind ; —1 iS th 
and I propoſe a letter and a half more, which would: f, 1734. 

* ſmell the work up to a conſiderable volume (63).' Some | 

of theſe he finiſhed afterwards, and the firſt was publiſh- (64) See note 
ed in 1753 (64), By the beginning of which we find, (. 


j und ſt of and fog 
this was uodertaken at the reque Pope, and Dean wok 


Swift ſpeaking of it, days, he never knew his Lord- = 
ſhip fail in any thing which ke had the fole management 1 


of, him (65), Swift to Pope, 


[E E] Diſagreement 


(56) "Tis fome- 
thing temarka- 

ble, that the very 
day when —4 


was read to = 
Houſe of Com- 
mons, Poulteney 
ſpoke about the 
increaſe of the 
Civil-Lif debt 


againſt Sir Rob, 
Walpole ; and 
oppoſed rhe mo- 
pood the defi - 


dal's Hiſtory of 
FEagland, fos the | 


(63) Letter to 
Pope, ubi ſu pra, 


en u e on (69). 
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# Diſag rtement ab bis F condfutors. 
E rved; that ini a pet cad 22 
cnazroverſy,' bur flateſmattr found himſelf from 


the beginning to recommend the Earl of Oxford's old 
ſcheme under the coalition of parties O: the Tories 
being at this time out of any condition to aim at pla- 


added, that he joined with a perſon who had ſhewn 
the ſame conduct with regard to Sir Robert Walpole 
{66}, as he had done to the Earl of Oxford. However 
his Lordſhip was reſolved to puſh it as far as poſſible, 
and when ſome ſoſpicions began to arife in him of the 
fidelity bf his new friends, Mr Pope ſays he gave him 
a bint of it in the firſt lines of his Eflay on Man. 


Awake, my St John, leave all meaner things 
To los ambition, and the peide of ki (7). 


Bat this had not the defired effeRt. 10 anſwer to 
that friend's fuggeſtions he writes thus. The range 
* ficuation Lam in, and the melancholy ſituation of 

* publick affairs, rake up much of my time, divide or 
© even diſſipate my thoughts, or, which is worſe, drag 
the mind down by perpetual interruptions from a 

philoſophieal tone or temper to the drudgery of private 
© and publick bufinefs. The laſt lies neareſt my heart. 
And bier I am once more en in the ſervice of 
my country, difarm'd, gagg'd, and almoſt bound as I 
m, I will not abandon it as long as the integrity 
and perſeverance of thoſe who are under none of 
* theſe diſad vantages, and with whom I now co-ope- 
© rate, make it reafonable for me to act the ſame part 
*- (68).” Accofdingiy he read fack lectures as {tilt kept 
people together, and to his credit it cannot de denied 
as & political writer, that he managed the whole affair 
with the utmaſt dexterity, and very happily threw out 
« ſylem of policy fo curiouſly contrived, that a man 
might emer into and purſue the publick buſineſs of the 
vation: (if with any propriety a controverſy carried on 
for the fake of power by a ſet of men in any place 
whatever may be ſo called) without defertiig, in his 
__ ewn opinion ai leaft, his private notions in government. 

But when he faw the threads whieh he had wove to- 
derber begin actually to untwiſt, and was — ms 
new friends would fhew their party-princip 
a the line of oppoſition was cut, then he declared that 
no ſhadow of duty obliged him to go further. Plato, 
he obſerves, ceaſed to aft for the commonwealth, 
when be ceaſed to perfwade. And Solon laid down his 
arms before the publick magazine, when Pififtratus grew 
to be oppoſed any longer with hopes of ſuc · 


mot without collecting his utmoſt force to give a part- 
ing · blow to rhe miniſter, which in reality, „ all his 
maſterly pieces, is eteralfy eſteemed the beſt (70). 
After this he retired to France, where, the followin 
year, he wrote his opinion of theſe new friends, f 

expect little, ſays Ne, from the principal actors that 
” tread rhe ſtage at preſent. They are divided not ſo 
© muck av it ſeemed, and as they would- have it belie- 
© ved, about meaſures. The true divifion is about their 
* different ends, Whilſt the minifter was not hard 


* puſhed, nor the proſpe& of ſucceeding to Him near, 
* they appeared to ve but one end, the reformation of 
2 rernment. The deſtruction of the miniſter was 


able, y as a preliminary, but of eſſential and in- 
iſputable neceſſity to that end. But when his de- 
0 — ſee mod to ap 


ach, the object of his ſuc- 
e fight of many, and the re- 
rnment was no longer their 
y divided the ſkin at feaſt in 
| before they had taken the beaſt. The 
r of haſtening his downfall for others, 
" faint in the clmce. It was this; and 
„ that has faved him, or has put off his 
Fay. Corraption fo much, and fo juſtly com. * 

* + plained of, could not have done it alone (71). His 
— of 8 time, not only fell ont with Poulteney, 

v Eart of Bath] for his felfiſh views, but with the 
too, for Nen eaufe as ate ; 
that the faint and unſteady exerciſe of parts Wh 


e 
11 


or Hr. 1 0 | 
Ge. — wp bis pen, upos 4 diſagreament wih Yis 


3 be retired! to Re (n). in à full reſolutida never. made to 
* ep N imm pd. the ſintieth tur 


ces au power, except as auxiliaries, And it may be 


der wo 


His Lordſhip followed theſe exataptes ; but 


priotipalchadjutors [] ee 


nguper 
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ths elention ok it'r birth. It is hat a few yr 
ago, ſays he, 22 
* whole nation, at the project of new 
© The project was oppoſed, not 2 n con ad 
* rations and intereſts alone, but on the true priaciples 
* of liberty. In Parliament the oppoſition was ſtrenu- 
ouſly enough ſupported for a time, but there was fo 
* little diſpoſition to guide and improve the ſpirit, — 
© the chief concern of thoſe who took the lead, fee 
applied to keep it down, and yet your . re- 
* members how high it continued againſt the projeftor, 
© il it was calmed juft before the elections of the 
* ſem parliament, by the remarkable indoferce and 
© inaQtivity of rhe laſt ſeſſion of the laſt (72). But 
though he had too much ſenſe to be deceived, by 
too high a fpiric to deſpair. He only varied His 
ration? and fought in 4 new way what coald' woe 
reached by the old; and turning his eyes from the 
neration that was gving off, to that which was com 
on the wr in the expeclation of good from th 
he addr himfelf to them as follows. * Let me 
therefore conclude, by re ating, that divifion Has 
cauſed all the miſchief that we lament; that union can 
* alone . us ; that a t id vnnct rowards this 
* union 'was A, coalition of es, fo happily a, 
0 fo ſucceſsfully cartied on, Tarts of late fo 2 
* ably neglected ; to fay no worſe. But let me add, 
* that this anion can never be compleat, till it be- 
* come an union of the head with the members, as 
well as of the members with one another; aud that 
© fach an union tan never be expected, till p iſm 
fils the Throne, anc᷑ faction 
* admitifttation (53). la the ſame 
2 number of years afterwards, 
laſt ſhameful war, fiſt reprefentin 
of the nation in 1749, and then 


fpiric we find Him 


the miſerable ftace 
courage from the 


* Bad as our condition is, ſet us not deſpair. 
r of the commonwealth, whatever her 
condfrion be, is the princi 'of a true triot ; that 
* of a Faithful ſervant to his Prince and C 7 to 
wards urpoſe he enfarg rye upon the example of th 
Dake: Sally, as fer forth in his Memoirs (74). 
[FF] Hr retired 1 " France.) As this get was 
evidently the effect of difdain, vexation, and di 
pointment, Dean Swift, in the great fimptici +- 
heart, when the bruit of this motion | 
ears, having a 8 knowledge” of his" 8 
thip's high 2 an a ar 
his attainder (the ringting of which in his v 
once thrown him into the arms of the Preteider) 
continued unreverſed ; concluded him certainly gone 
once more to that Prince, 26 was yiven out 8 
enemies. For this the _—_ — 4 
Pope in very high terms; 
8 Abu of other inftance of a "the ok: 
leſs veneration he had for Bis 35 = 
Lord Bolingbroke, fays he, ate the only men td 
* whom I write ; you are men that can 
Y —— 5 others are meer mortals. Whatever fail- 
ſuch men may have, a is due to them 
8 „An whoſe exaltation renders their motion 
A Or Tr e 
others. TI am afraid to cenſure any t he 
Dean Swift, becauſe T — 0 ref Kon S 
. —— blind ; and you ſhould be rr 
any — or motion af Lord roke, be- 
cauſe you hear it ol from thaflow, envibus, and 
— reporrers. t yu writ to we about 


* him, I find, e 1 
oars to t Hint to me 
5 * this for the 'prophane? the Laer if true. mould 


© be conceal'd ; bur it is, T affire you, 'ab{blarcly un- 
* * in joe ler. circumſtance. Ne Nas kred in a very ang 


1 i his in hots bafinels, wacers rern (75). 
—_ of this laſt aſſertion appears from the piece his 
rd{hip wrote datm N retirement; and my 
TY nowledges, that Mr Po 
* much to this * TG 
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(n) He declared 


one of his pee 
wrote ater this, 


— 11 o . . 
* but the joe REIT 
ies, . 4 


baniftied from the (73) Of the Spi- 
tit of Patriotiſm, 


at the conclufion of the f. 25, 26, 27. 


(74) Reflections 
on the State of 
the Nation, p. 


(75) — to 


ent near Pottatainbleau, and makes — 2 No. 4 
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Philoſophy after 
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ſcenes, both of pleaſure and buſineſs, in active life, as any of 
had gone as far towards reinſtating himſelf in the full poſſeſſion 
of his farmer honours, as the meer dint of parts and application could 


* 


and was at 


experimentally convinced, that the decree was abſolutely irreverſible, and the door 
finally ſhut againſt. him M. If in the decline of his life be became leſs conſpi 


he 


became more amiable, and he was far from ſuffering the houts to ſlide away unuſefully. 
He had not been long at his retreat near Fountainbleau, when he began a courſe of Letters 


en the Study and Uſe of Hiſtory, for the uſe of a young nobleman. of difti 
and capacity [GG]. In the mean time it was evident, that a 


pered with, muſt lie greatly open to ridicule, in aſſuming a 


tion as he was tem 


inguiſhed worrh 
perſon of ſo active an ambi- 


philoſophical air of ſtudy and contemplation. He ſaw it, and to obviate the cenſure he 
addreſſed a letter to Lord Bathurſt, upon the True Uſe of Retirement and Study [HH]; 


where we ſee he had no intention, by ſhifting the ſcene, to dr 


the oppoſition to the 


miniſter, but only to change a little the method of attack [77]. This he carried on in 


[GG] Letters concerning Hiſtory.) The great uſa he 
makes of Hiſtory in theſe letters is a fignal inſtance of 
his having a true genius for politicks. I bhoſe are meer 

dants or ſcholars of a lower form, who endeavour to 
illuſtrate general maxims from hiſtorical facts, to which 
they cannot be faid ſo properly to bring as to bend 
them. Our noble author takes quite another road, 
and extracts his maxims from hiſtory (77), chiefly from 
bur own. In this he follows Machiavel, who did the 
ſame in the Roman Hiſtory ; but our author cenſures 
him for building general maxims often upon ſingle 
fats. His Lordſlup here corrects Lord Clarendon tor 

wing ſuch a character of the firſt Duke of Bucking- 
| cy as is incompatible with his actions; and per- 
haps he may be found bimſelf ing our hiſtory for 
his own convenience ; Ic{s ſollicitous to repreſent pait 
events truly, than ander colour of relating them to 
point out the ſecret of ſome far more modern tranſaQi- 
ons. A reader therefore ought to take care not to be 
the dupe of ſuch infinuations, he muſt keep his eyes 
open, and his attention awake, remembring always, 
that whether be adopts or differs from his notions, he 
is ſure of being improved by the peruſal. Without 
ſuch an independent ſpirit nothing is more dangerous 
than books of this ſort. There is no kind of ſervitude 
ſo deſpicable as the ſlavery of the underſtanding. The 
ſame caution is to be obſerved in reading his Lordſhip's 
little Rories, viſions, and allegories, where, without 
a due circumſpection, you may miſs his true meaning; 
and where you reach that, may not be always in poſ- 
ſeflion of truth. In theſe letters he takes in eecleſiaſli- 
cal hiſtory, Upon which he ventures to give his opi- 
nion freely upon the ſubject of the divine original of the 
ſacred books. Here he fipks the rabble of au- 
thors, and abundantly juſtifies the truth of his friend 
Pope's remark made long before Lord Bolingbroke, 
* ſays that friend, is above trifling, when he writes of 
* any thing in this world he is more than mortal. If 
* ever he trifles, it muſt be when he turns divine 
« (78.P 

[HH] Letters of the uſe of retirement and fludy.] 
See what he ſays in bis defence to avoid the ridieule. 
To ſet about acquiring the habits of meditation and 
ſtudy, late in life, is like getting into a go-cart with a 
grey-beard, and learning to walk when we have loſt 
the uſe of our legs. In general, the foundation of a 
happy old age muſt be laid in youth; and in particular, 
he who has not cultivated his reaſon young, will be 
utterly unable to improve it od Manent ingenia ſeni- 
bus, modo permaneant fludium & induſtria. Not only a 
love of ſtudy, and a defire of knowledge muſt have 

rown up with us, but ſuch an induſtrious application 
ikewiſe, as requires the whole vigour of the mind to be 
exerted in the purſuit of truth through long trains of 
ideas, and all thoſe dark receſſes, wherein man, not God, 
has hid it. This love, and this defire, I have felt all 
my life; and I am not quite a ſtranger to this induſtry 
and application. There has been ſomething always 
ready to whiſper in my ear, whilſt I ran the courſe of 
pleaſure and buſineſs. Solve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus 
equum. But my genius, unlike the dzmon of Socrates, 
whiſpered ſo ſoftly, that very often I heard him not in 
the hurry of thoſe paſſions by which I was tranſported, 
ſome calmer hours there were, in them I hearkened ta 


him: reflexion bad often it's turn; and the love of 


ſtudy, and the deſire of knowledge, have never quite 
abandoned me. I am not therefore intirely unprepa- 
red for the life I will lead. And it is not without rea- 


ſeveral 


ſon that I promiſe myſelf more ſatisfaction in the lat- (%) Letter of 


the Uſe of Re- 
What was firement and 
we have from his own mouth. In 847, Þ 20%, 


ter part of it, than I ever knew in the former (79). 
[11] He changed the method of attack.] 
this new met 
anſwer to the objection, that ſuch a renunciation of all 
publick buſineſs as he pretended to make, was inco- 
iiſtent with his duty to his country, he writes thus to 
Lord Cornbury, * No man has bigher notions of this 
* duty than I have. I think that not any age or cir- 
* cumflance can diſcharge us intirely from it; no, 
not my own. But as we are apt to take the impulſe 
of our own paſſions for a call to the performance of 
this duty, ſo when theſe paſſions impe! us no longer, 
the call that puts us upon action muſt be real and 
loud too. Add to this, that there are different 
methods. proportioned to different circumſtances 
and ſituations of performing the fame duty. In 
the midit of retreat, I may contribute to defend 
and preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution of m- 
ment; and you, my Lord, may depend upon 
me, that whenever I can I will. Should any one 
aſk" in this caſe, from whom I expect my reward 
anſwer him by declaring, to whom I pay the ſervice 
i. e to the immortal God, whoſe will it is, nod 
only that I ſhould receive theſe bleflings from my an- 
ceſtors, but that I ſhould deliver them to poſterity. 
* Deo immortali, qui me non accipere modo bac a 
* majoribus woluit, ſed etiam pofteris prodere (80)." 
As this laſt paſſage is far from being the language 
of reſignation, ſo the following, which was wrote 
aſterwards, is fill farther. *© I ſpeak as if I could take 
my mare in theſe glorious attempts, neither ſhall I 
* recal my words. Stript of the rights of a Britiſh ſub- 
je, of all except the meaneſt of them, that of in- 
heriting ; I remember that I am a Briton ſtill ; I ap- 
ply to myſelf what I have read in Seneca. Officia 
civis amiſerit, bomines exerceat. Has a citizen loſt his 
offices in the State, let him inſtruct his fellow-citizens. 
I have renounced the world, not in ſhe w, but in reality, 
and more by my way of thinking than by my way of 
living, as retired as that may ſeem. But I have not 
* renounced my country nor my friends ; and by my 
friends I mean all thoſe, and thoſe alone, who are 
* ſuch to their country, by whatever name they may 
have been or may be ſtill diſtinguiſhed ; and though 
in that number there ſhould be men, of whoſe paſt in- 
« gratitude, injuſtice, or malice, I might complain on 

« 2 account with the reaſon ; theſe I 
will never renounce. In their proſperity ſhall 
never hear of me. In their Adele = ty that 
retreat wherein the remainder of my days ſhall be 
* ſpent, I may be of ſome uſe to them, ſince even from 
* thence I may adviſe, exbort, and warn them. Nec 
* enim is ſolum Reipublice prodefl, qui candidates extra- 
* bit, & tuetur reos, & ds pace belloque cenſet ; ſed gui 
« juventutem exbortatur, qui in tasta boworum recepto- 
* rum inopia virtute infiruit animos, qui ad pecuniam 
* luxuriamque curſu ruentes prenſat ac retrabit, &, f 
* nibil aliud, certe moratuy, in private publicum nego- 
* tium gerit.” For not only be is a uſeful member of 
the republick, who ſets up and aſſiſts candidates for pub. 
lick places, and defends the unjuſtly accuſed, and de- 
termines apop the important points of peace and was ; 
but that man, alſo who in ſo great a ſcarcity of good 
teachers, exhorts and inſpires youth with the principles 
of virtue, who ſeizes and pulls back ſuch as are ruſh- 
ing to riches and luxury, and if he does no more, is 
ſure to retard their courſes ; this man, I ſay, tranſacts 
- c the 


($0) Letter on 
Retirement, t. 


family 


($1) tatroduc- the bufine(s of the publick in a private ſtation ($1). 
non to the Ides Theſe inſtances hew, that his Lordſhip did not intend 
King, of is to retire as 4 hermit into a corner to form concluſions, 
de contimpen mundi Y ' v/}, upon the vanity of 
_ the world, and the wildem bf fletins. from all fecular 
affairs, but like a miles emeritus, who from his expe- 
tience and abilities was able and watchful to adviſe 
thoſe who remained in the field of action, and not to 
engage himſelf again, except upon very extraordinary 
occaſions, When the «imminent danger of his country 
rendered it indiſpenfible. Upon the whole, it is very 
evident, that philoſophy was not his nature, but a der- 


niet reſort. | | 
{KK} He paſſed the reſt of his lift with great digni- 
22 This is deſcribed by a very able pen in the fol- 
ing words ; having obſerved 'that his Lordſhip had 
flodied the procedure and limits of the human under- 
g. as exactly as Swift had confidered the fingu- 
2 of the paflions Em the au- 
r.. proceeds thus, Lord Bolingbroke had 
made himſelf mafter of Books and = but in bio fe 
carcer of life, being immerſed at once in bufineſs and 
pleaſute, he ran through a variety of ſcenes in a ſur- 
pomg and excentric manner. When his paſſions ſub- 
ded by years and difappointments, when he i . 
ved his rational. faculties by more grave ſtudies re- 
flection, he ſhone out in his retirement with a luſtre 
peculiar to himſelf, though not ſeen by vulgar eyes, 
The gay Stateſman was changed into a Philoſopher, 
equal to any of the ſages of antiquity. The wiſdom 
ot Socrates, the dignity and eaſe of Pliny, and the wit 
of Horace, , appeared in all his writings and converſa- 
tion. The fame author ſpeaking of the Engliſh lan- 
guage, gives him the firſt place in the triumvirate to 
whom we owe that elegance and propriety unknown 
(81) Lord Orre- to our forefathers (82).' He likewiſe © + that 
1y's Letters con- the letters from Lord Bolingbroke, which are in- 


— — ix, Swift's works, are writ- 


ſerted in the ſeventh volume 


* intended for the preſs, but how valuable are the 
($3) The nuble * moſt careleſs ſtrokes of ſuch a pen (83).” This value 


#0: hor exk.birs 


ten with au elegance and politeneſ that diſtinguiſhes. 
them from the reft ; We ſee, ſays he, they were not 


is finely painted by Lord Bolingbroke himfelf in one of 


* =_ 


the — 
ter decea 
ces of \is firſt 


This undertaking was. left unfiniſhed, nor did he ſurvive it long. He had ofteti mwric 1 

wiſhed to fetch his laſt breath at Batterſea (q), a circumſtance which happened to him on the 
t gth of November, 1751, on the verge of fourſcore years of 
with thofe of his anceſtors, in that church [MM]. He ſurvived 
the eſtate and honour deſcended to his nephew, the preſent Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke (7) 
and St John, whom he conſtituted likewiſe his teſtamentary heir. 
Many years before him [NN], fo the diſputes in law about her fortune happening to be 

. n 


woman. Peerage 


of England, 
age. lis corpſe was interred Vol IV. «fit 
all his brothers (7), ſo that 


(1) He was in- 
troduced into the 


And, as his lady died Houſe of Peers 
by this — 
12, 1 
| | fi all * 1754+ 
Swift, * I have ſometimes thought, that if preachers, 
men, and moral writers, p vice at a ſtand, 
or ſo much as retard the, progreſs of. it, they do as 
much as human nature admus. A real reformation is 
not to be brought about by ordinary means ; it rgquizes 
thoſe extraordinary means which become puniſhments 
as well as leſſona. National corruption muſt be purged 
by national calamities (8 50.“ In 1738, upon the eve 
the war with Spain, he repeats the ſame remark ; 
It ſeems to me, that to redeem or fave a nation un- 
der ſuch circumftances [as beforementioned] from per- 
dition, nothing leſs is neceſſary than ſome great, ſome 
extraordinary, conjunQure of ill fortune, or of good, 
which may purge, yet ſo as by fire. Diſtreſs from abroad, 
bankruptcy at home, and other circumſtances of like (6) Idea of 4 
nature and tendency, may beget univerſal confuſton. Patriot King. 
Out of confuſion order may ariſe : but then, adds he, &. p. 72, 73. 
it may be the order of a wicked tyranny inſtead of the 
order of a juſt monarchy. We may be ſaved by , ef aher 
very different means; but this way of ſalvation will not dan in br 
be opened to us without the concurrence and influence Pope's article. 
. King 3 ” he ventured to : 4 
liſh in 1749 , w was ſo near an | <Aw 
el this which he calls the moſt uncommori prot rem * 
nomena in the phyſical « moral world, that he durſt “ 
openly in print animate his pupil to exert all his talents 
te wot 142 of the government out of hands, ee 
that he declares had employed it weakly and wickedly, of it. In it he 
ever ſince it was thrown into them by a filly bargain A 
made in one reign, and a corrupt bargain made in an- 1 gt. 1 Abl 
other (87). In the ſame year, 1749, he began this jutely neceffary 
treatiſe upon the State of the Nation, Ac. (88), to fave the na- 
MM} Interred in that church.) Where there is a dien from ruin. 
marble monument erefted to his memory, with the 
following inſcription : | | 


($5) Letter 46, 
in Letters to and 
from Dr Swift, 


See an account 


Here lies 
| Henry St John; 
In the reign of Queen Anne 
Secretary of War, Secretary of State, 
And Viſcount Bolingbroke. - 


dealer of (2. ſe. letters, which, as it begins with ſome kind In the dupe of Ting Goorgs 1 _ 
83 of cenſure upon thoſe of Pliny, ſo it is no wonder And King George I. 
of loch frien!s, that Lord Orrery paſſed it over in ſilence, or ra- Something niore and better. g 
#s have not ap- ther ſtudiouſly omitted ſo fair an occaſion of mention- His attachment to Queen Arne 
| amo ragncugy big ic Pliny, fays Bolingbroke, writ his letters for the 
11 p ick, ſo 22 Seneca, and Halxac, Vaiture, and others. Expoſed him to a long and ſevere perſecution. 
Bolingbroke at n plea- He bore it with firmneſs of mind. 
Meir he | any that have come down to us antiquĩ- | . . 
„ Wis cd nm 6-007 hots © ates which | The enemy of a0 adtional party, 
was intended to be kept from us. That is a pleaſure. The friend of no faQion. - 
We ſee Cato and Brutus, and Pompey, and others, ſuch aa Diftingaiſhed under the clond of a profcription, 
they really were, and not ſuch as the gaping multitude Which had not been entirely taken of +, He was re- 
of their own age took them to be; or as ians and Me in blood 
Poets have repreſented them to us. * I remember to zeal to maintain the liberty May 28, 1723. 
* have ſeen a proceſſion at Ai la Chapelle, wherein And tore the ancient proſperity — _—— 
an image of Charlemaigne is carried on the ſhoulders Of Great Britain. | I thai 
* of a man, who is hid by the long robe of the impe- * —"o_ _ 3 | 
"_ « tial faint. Follow him into the veſtry, you ſee the {NN} His ſecond lady died ſrvera ! years before | 
(#4) Letters to . besrer flip from under the robe, and the gigantick him} His Lordſhip ſpeaks of this lady frequently in 
Letter 45. dates figure les into an image of the ordinary fize, his letters to Dr Swift, in which we ſee the had very 
April 14, 1130. and is ſet by among other lumber (8 4.) ill heath after his return to England ; and by the fol- 
FLL] Refleftions on the Preſent State of the Nation, lowing pallage, in a letter wrote in 1731, tis proba- 
Se.] In 2 letter ſo early as 1730, he writes thus to Dr ble ſhe did not long furvive it. * I leave „ ſays 


39 X * be, 


3380 .SAINT- JOHN. 
J determined about the time of his deceaſe, by that lucky event the nephew 
rr the whole benefit of his uncle's Kindneſs immediately“. His Lordſhip left the care and 


his manuſcripts to Mr Mallet (4), who publiſhed three tracts in one volume, 
1953, and four volumes more the following year z in which the truſtee, it ſeems, 


ment of the Grand Jury of Weſtminſter, made on the 16th of October the ſame year, 
17 of theſe Poſthumous Works in four volumes, as tending, in the general ſcope of 
as « ſeveral pieces therein contained, as well as many particular expreſſions which had been 
© laid before them, to the ſubverſion of religion, government, and morality, and being 
<« againſt his Majeſty's peace (u)“ Indeed it is almoſt needleſs to tell the world now, that, 
in reſpe& to his religion, he was undoubtedly what is ſometimes underſtood by the deno- 
mination of a Theiſt [OO]. But however this part of his conduct may be cenſured, yet with 
all his paſſions, and with all his faults, he will, perhaps, as the writer of his life obſerves, be ac- 
knowledged by | we in general, as I think he is by the majority of the preſent age, to have 
been in many reſpects one of the moſt extraordinary perſons-who adorned it. In his exterior, 
he was wonderfully agreeable. He had a dignity mixed with ſweetneſs in his looks, and a 
manner that would have captivated the heart, if his perſon had been ever ſo indifferent. 
He was remarkable for his vivacity, and had a prodigious memory, He was a ſtateſman, 
an orator, a leader of a party; was. brought into buſineſs early, purſued it through the 
moſt vigorous part of his life; enjoyed the ſmiles, endured the frowns, of fortune, and 
was beſides a man of learning, reflection, and wit. With all theſe qualities, and I think 
his enemies will allow that he had them all, he could ſcarce write any thing that did not 
deſerve to be read and to be ſtudied. When this is ſaid, we muſt confine ourſelves to the 
ſubjects to which theſe characters belong; for he ſometimes, as we ſee, made excurſions 
uno others, of which he neither was nor could be expected to be a perfect maſter, and 
upon them he wrote like other men. In reality, there is not much danger of being miſled 
by him in theſe matters; the ſame wiſdom that direfts us not to take our politicks from 
Prieſts, exclaims againſt receiving our religion from a Politician; it is in that character 
that he excels. We generally, and indeed juſtly, prefer ſuch writers as have an opportu- 
nity of being practically as well as ſpeculatively acquainted with the ſubjects on which 
they write. Demoſthenes and Cicero were Stateſmen as well as Orators. Ceſar was con- 
ſpicuous for his learning, as well as his abilities, in the camp and in the cabinet: his 
mentaries are a proof of it, and the critic ſpoke truly who ſaid, that he wrote with 
the fame ſpirit with which he fought. Macbiavel was alike verſed in bufineſs and in 
books; and that is the true reaſon, why his merit is confeſſed even by thoſe who abhor 
his maxims, In our own country, the writings of Sir Walter Ralegh, and the Noble 
Hiſteriany: are juſtly eſteemed at a higher rate, than thoſe of men who had not the like 
opportunities of penetrating to the very bottom of the ſprings and cauſes of thoſe tranſac- 
tions which they undertook to examine, and to criticize as well as to record. From the 
very ſame motives, the works of this ingenious writer have merited, and in all probability 
will continue to merit, attention and applauſe. He lived to fee the opening of that glo- 
rious proſpect which he ſpeaks of, at the winding up of his Idea of 4 Patriot King, in 
theſe rapturous terms: Thoſe who live to fee ſuch happy days, and to act in ſo \-7 any 
| * a icene, 


© he, to ſpeak for himſelf, but I muſt tell you, how 
* much my wife is obliged to you ; ſhe ſays, ſhe would 
© have ftrength enough to nurſe you, if you was here, 
© and yet, God knows, ſhe is extreamly weak. The 
* flow fever works and mines the conſtitution ; we 
© keep it off ſometimes, but ſtill it returns, and makes 
© new breaches, before nature can repair the old ones. 
© I am nat aſhamed to ſay to you, that I admire her 
more every hour af my life, Death is not to her 
* the king of terrors; ſhe beholds him without the 
© leaſt. When ſhe ſuffers much, ſhe wiſhes for him as 
* a deliverer from pain. Wherr life is tolerable ſhe 
looks on him with diſlike, becauſe he is to ſeparate 
© her from thoſe friends to whom ſhe is more attached 
* than to life itſelf (89).” Her remains were interred 


in the ſame vault with thoſe of bis Lordſhip, and her 


itaph is inſcribed. upon the ſame: monument, which 
is adorned with both their buſts. She was parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed by an amiable dignity and grace 
in her behaviour (go): 

[OO] H Theif.) By chis character we un- 
derſtand not a determined Deiſt, os abſolute diſheliever 
of Revealed Religion, nor even ſo much as a ſceptical 
Doubter, but one, whoſe ſtate of mind comes neareſt 
to that of the ancient eſpecially in reſpect to 
the immortality of the Soul; which they held to be 


probable iadeed, but ſo faintly probable, that any lit- 


tle diſorder, nay. even a cloudy day, would often make 
them doubt of it. Sach a low 
never become a firm principle of action, That this 
was his Lordſhip's character, and his way of thinki 

in regard to Revelation, may, without injuring his 
memory, be inferred, as from others, ſo particularly 


e of belief could 


from that remarkable paſſage in one of his letters 
to Dean Swift, wherein he has in a manner tranſ- 
lated Tully's famous Ecphonema concerning the im- 
mortality of the Soul, Que ff in hoc erro, fc. (gi) and 
adopts it for his own. * Whilſt my mind, ſays he, dai- 
ly grows more independent of the world, and feels 
5 lefs need of leaning on external objects, the ideas 
* of friendſhip return oftner ; they buſy, they warm 
* me more. Is it that we grow more tender, as the. 
* moment of our great ſeparation approaches ? Or is 
* it that they who are to live together in another ſtats 
* (for, vera amicitia non niſi inter bonos) begin to feel 
more ſtrongty that divine ſympathy, whieh is to be 
the great band of their future ſociety. There is no 
one thought which ſooths my mind like this. I en» 
* courage my imagination to purſue it, and am hearti- 
* iy affified, when another faculty of the intel» 
© le& comes on me boiſterouſly, and wakes me 
from ſo pleafing a dream; if it be a dream (92). 
The ſame turn of mind too is difcoverable in his wri- 
tings, as we ſee in thoſe of Cicero. Like that Orator 
and Philofopher, he delighted to the laſt in regarding 
diftant proſpects, and ſhut out the idea of diflolution, 
by contemplating. the effects of his political doQrines, 
in ages beyond his own. In the ſame way Epicurus 

himfelf under a fit of the ſtone. What his 
Lordſhip's thoughts were, with regard to the Chriſtian 
Revelation in particular, is no where, perhaps, ſeen in 
a better light, than in his fifth letter on the ſtudy of 
Hiſtory. e true ſtate of the Theiſt's mind, at leaſt, 
is there preciſely and favourably repreſented, as enter- 


taining a candid, but not implicit doubt; willing to 


be i „but curious to examine. 


[90] Mr 


(91) In his tract 
De Ameitia, Of 
Frianaſn ip. 


(92) Letter 43. 
dat.d Nov. 19, 
1729, in Letten 
to and from Dr 
Swift. 


| SAINT JE. 


n ſcene, will, pethaps, call to mind, with ſome tenderneſs of ſentinient, when he is 50 
* more, a man who contributed his mite to carry on fo good a work, and who defired 
* life for nothing ſo much, as to ſee a King of Great Britain the moſt popalar man -in his 
country, and a Patriot King at the of an united peopie geh“ What he meant, 

2rhaps, as a compliment, is become a kind of prophecy, fulfilled in the ampteſt manner. 

t may ſerve as a monumental inſcription, If it had been more extended, it would have 
been a fort of funeral oration of himſelf upon himſelf.” It ſeems he delighted to the laſt in 
regarding diſtant proſpects, and ſhut out the idea of diſſolution, by contemplating the 
effects of his political doctrines in ages beyond his own. And it cannot be denied, that 
while either faction or freedom remains among us, his writings on that ſubje& will 
have their merit and uſe. This they always had: but my meaning is, that they will have 
it now in an advanced and extraordinary degree; Death, in removing him out of the 
reach of envy, and the rage of jealouſy, has extended the utility, and fixed the immorta- 
lity, of his writings. Their reputation will now reſt upon their own merit, without ſuf- 
fering any diminution from the failings of their author : failings he had, and who has 
them not? Were the miniſters he oppoſed without failings ? Bur theſe did not infect his 
writings. Thoſe were products of his cooler hours, and ſhew us the noble efforts of a 
great genius, when conducted and ſupported by experience. They open to us all the 
ſecret ſprings and hidden mechaniſm, not of our conſtitution, for that is nobly plain and 
gracefully fople, but of the executive powers, and the adminiſtration of government; 
.how theſe may be diſordered, ſpoiled, and broken; how they may be diſcerned from the 
motions of the MACHINE; and how theſe errors may be repaired or prevented. 
While he lived, his teſtimony was ever impeached, by a ſuggeſtion that his aim was to 
have the direction of the PENDULUM: That can be ſaid no more. All his ſkill, 
all his acuteneſs, all his ſagacity, are now uſeleſs to the ARTIST: but we are conſoled 
for this, by the conſideration, thai they may be ſo much the more uſeful to us and our 


wh 


Mr Pope's ar- 


country. Such is the elogium given of him by the writer of the Memoirs of his Life (x) ; G I p. 25, 


who having caſt them into the form of Letters to a Young Gentleman, cloſes the whole 
in the following words: My pen has been employed in ſhewing you this is no pane- 
« gyric, but a juſt tribute to merit; and the reſt of the world will gradually learn this 
from the writings themſelves, which will be now read with leſs prejudice and more 
«* reſpet, His writings are the MonumeNnTs which he conſecrated to poſterity ; and, 


339, 331, 33% 
142, 343, 344* 


ty 
* though he is now no more, THESE will laſt FOR EVER Y).“ His Lordſhip (5) 14. f. 308. 


was eſteemed, Amoſt to a degree of adoration, by the firſt poet of our age, who has 
blazoned his character in the brighteſt colours that wit could invent or fondneſs beftow 
[PP]. The reader will find a lift of his writings in remark [Q l. 


(PP) My Poje has drawn his character to great 
advantage) That excellent bard, in his Eſſay on 
Man, has immortaliz'd both his own fame, and that 
of his noble friend, by whoſe perſuaſion and aſſiſtance 


this incomparable didactie poem was begun and exe- 
cuted. 


Come on, my friend, my genius come along, 
Oh, maſter of the Poet ard the fong ! 

And while the Muſe now ſtoops, or now aſcends, 
To man's low paſſions, and their glorious ends, 
Teach me, like thee, in various nature wiſe, 

To fall with dignity, with temper riſe. 

Form'd by thy converſe happily to ſteer, 

From gay to grave, from lively to ſevere ; 
Correct with ſpirit, elegant with eaſe, 

Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. 

Oh ! while along the ſtream of time, thy name, 
Expanded flies, and gathers all it's fame; 
Say, ſhall my little bark attend the fail, - 
Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale. 
When ſtateſmen, heroes, kings, in duſt repoſe, 
Whoſe ſons will bluſh their fathers were thy foes, 
Shall this thy verſe to future age pretend, 

Thou wer't my guide, Philoſopher, and friend. 
That org'd by thee, I turn d the tuneful art, 
From ſound to things, from fancy to the heart. 
For wit's falſe mirror hold up nature's light, 
Shew erring Man whatever is, is right. 

That reaſon, paſſions, anſwer one great aim; 
That true ſelf love and ſocial are the ſame. 

That virtue only makes our bliſs below ; 

And all our knowledge is ourſelves to know, 


[22] 4 Lift of bis Works) Mr Mallet, to whont 
he left the care of his papers, publiſhed a collection of 
his Works in 1754, in five volumes, 4to. the contents 
of which are as follow. Vol. I. A Letter to Sir W. 
Wyndham; Reflection: upon Exile ; The Occaſional 
Paper, No. 1, 2, 3; The Firft Vifiens of Camilick ; 
An Anſwer to the London Journal of 


ember 21, 
1728. This Journal was ſuppoſed to be wrote by Bi- 


ſhop Hoadley. An Anſwer to the Defence of the En- 
quiry into the Reaſons of the Conduct of Great Britain; 
Remarks upon the Hiflory of England ; A Final Anfeer 
to the Remarks on the Craft/ſman's Vindication, &c. 
Vol. II. 4 Differtation on Parties; Letters on the Stu- 
dy and Uſe of Hiſtory ; A Plan for writing a General 
Hiſtory of Europe; On Retirement and Study. Vol. III. 
Letters on the Spirit of Patriotiſm, and the Idea of 4 
Patriot King ; State of Parties at the Acceſſion of King 
George I ; Some Reflections on the Preſent State of the 
Nation, principally with regard to her Taxes and 
Debts ; and on the Cauſes and 53 of them. 
N. B This was written in 1749, and left unfiniſhed. The 
Subflance of ſomeLetters written originally inFrench about 
1720, to M. de Pouilly (93) ; Letter accafloned by one of 
Prong dtc onde Len ; Letters er Effays adde. 
ed to Alexander Pope, Eiq; on Religion and Philoſoph 
Lr Var Ander 
of the ſecond, and two more of the like Effays. 
V. Fra or minutes of the like Eflays. N. B. It 
was — theſe Eſſays, addreſſed to Mr Pope, 
that occaſioned the preſentment by the Grand- Jury of 
— made pee en eau by Bras 
verſions were . ly by the pre- 
ſent Dean of Briſtol, others, Tae e — 
liſhed in A Collection of Political Tracts, the ſecond 
edition of which came out in 1748, 8vo. ſome other 
ieces, not inſerted in this edition of his Lordſhip's 
orks, the titles of which are: Oz Laxwry; Remark; 
en a pamphlet intituled, Obſervations on the Conduct 
of Great-Britain ; Of Good and Bad Minzifters ; Of the 
Policy of the Athenians z On the Peer of the Prince, 
and the Freedom of the People; The Caſe of Dunkirk 
eonfidered. ; P 


SANCROFT 


(93) Theſe let- 
ters are written 


the being of 
The remainder * 


Vol, ral Religion. 


« © 


' "SANCROFT WII Archbilhap of Cajicerbaty In che neh, igen 
(«) Life, prefixed ari exemplary Pretats, was born at Frefingfield Fi Suffolk; Tandat 30, 1 Y- fo). 't 
Me New. hat bis educhtiotr ni the \grammat-ſchool of St Egmondibury 133; and,” while 2 youth, 
Tr.! . of piery and 66960, nd oviltripe the cars ang, 
Ates, inſtructione of His matters, by tfle remarkable progreſs te daily” made iq learning and reli 
Canterbury, with gion (c). When arrived to the 18th year of his age, he was ſent" to Emmanuel college j 
Batiely's Addi- © mbridge, and matricufated* in the univerſity July 3, 1634 (4). He took the degree 0 
1703, fol. part Bachelor of Arts in the yrat 1637 5 that of Maſter in 1641; and in 1642 was 59 5 c 
2-16 Pelle of his college (e). His accompliſhments in all human literature became ſurprizing 1 
(c) Continvetion for he was not onty mafter of che whole circle of the Sciences [A], but alſo an excelent 
of! —— Critic,” and perfectiy well verſed "in Poetry and Hiſtory: all which knowledge was free 
narye from vanity and oſtentation: a qualification ſeldom found among the learned (f)! In 
(4) Lives of the 1648. he took the degree of Bachelor in Divinity (g). It is ſuppoſed that he never took 
Proteſtant Bi- the Covenant, and yet continued unmoleſted in his Fellowſhip till the Engagement was 
k. Ber- val. Preſſed upon him in 1649 3 and then he refuſing to take it, was ejected from his Fellow- 
Put i. p. 197. ſhip. Upon that he went and travelled be yond-ſea, where he proſecuted however his ſtu- 
(% From the u- dies [B] with indefatigable diligence, and became intimately acquainted with the molt 
niverſty Regi> con ſiderable of the Engliſh loyaliſt exiles (6). About the Reftoration of King Charles II. 
hers, and Col- he returned to England [C}. May 8, 1660, he was choſen one of the Univerſity. Prea- 
| chers (i). Soon after, Dr John Coſin, who had known him abroad, being promoted to 
(f) — the Biſhopric of Durham, took him ſor one of his Chaplains : and <ollated him to the 
biſhop Sancroft's Rectory of Houghton in the Spring, and to the ninth Prebend in the cathedral church of 
Darbam, which he was inſtalled into March 11, 1661 ((). In 1661, he affiſted in te- 
viewing the Liturgy, particularly in rectifying the Kalendar and Rubrick (7). By virtue 
of his Majeſty's commendatory letters to the univerſity of Cambridge; dated March 15, 
1661-2, he was created Doctor in Divinity (n). The 14th of Auguſt following, he was 
elected Maſter of Emmanuel-college 3 which he governed with great prudence, and the 
moſt obliging deportment towards every one of its members (n). In the begirning of 
the year 1663-4, he was promoted to the Deanery of York [DJ. He held it but a few 
months, in which time he expended, in building and other charges, two hundred 
more than he received: and brought the accounts of that church in excellent order (o). 
But, upon the death of Dr John Barwick in 1664, he was removed, in his toom, to the 
Deanery: of St PauPs [E]. Soon after which he reſigned his rectory of Houghton (p). 
and the maſterſhip'of Emmanue]l-ggllege (2). At his coming to St Paul's, be fer himſelf 
with unwearied diigence to repair that cathedral .[ F}, *cill the dreadful Fire in 5666 em- 
ployed his thoughts on the more noble undertaking of rebuilding it: towards which he ( 
gave 1400 pounds, beſides what he procuted by his intereft and aſſiduous folicitations an F 


: #154] 94 
1 4 „ 


() Continuatian, 
as above z and 
Dr Willis's Sur- 
vey of the Cathge 
drals, &c, Vol, 
I. P. 271, 


(7) Rep Ken» 
net's Regiſter, 


&c. p. 574, 633. 


22 (m) Id. p. 647, 
= : 
1 &c. 

(b) Walker's — pct as 

Attempt towards 

recovering the 
Numbers and 
Suffe:ings of the 
Clergy, edit 
Lond. 1714, fol. 
Patt 2. p. 144+ 


( Le Neve, 
Lives, &c. p · 
199. 


670 See Walker, 
a3 above, 


(From the U- 
niverfity regiſters. ) See Le Neve's 
| » bc. p 438. 


endeavours .[G],.. He alſo rebuilt the Deanery, and improy'd the revenues belonging 
— } ---Oa the 7th of October, 1668, he was admitted Archdeacon of Canterbury d 


III enn 234k 

* 220. Jett deus 1 blums ee Se 

[A] For be pat wt 14 2 fr of the whale tirthe of 

the Sciences, &c.) The Author of the Remarks of his 
Life and Converſation (t) informs us, That within a 
very little while after his being at the Univerſity, he 
became maſter of the whole citcle of human. Literature : 
'which upot all occafions in public as well as in private, 
ſhewed itſelf very remarkably, In this he had a pecu- 


Charles the Second returned into England.” 

ID] In the beginning of the year 1663-4, be was 

promoted to the Deanery of Tork ) He was nominated 

to that R jangary 3,, elected the 23d of that 

month, and inſtall'd by xy, Febr. 26. followin 

This 1 be held but aig hn (5) of — * 
[E] Fur, upon the death of Dr 7015 Barwick, he 


(t) P. xii, xiii. 


liar talent, being an admirable critic in all the ancient 
and Claffic knowledge, both among the Greeks and 
Romans. . He had throughly digeſted all their learning 
in Poetry and Hiftory, and this without the leaſt affecta- 


tion of Vanity, or oftentation of learning. He attain- ry 


ed to that ion in it, that as it was his diverſion, 
ſo he made it an advancement to his other ſtudies. 
He made ir ſubſerviett to the carrying on his unweari- 
ed laboars in Thev/ogy. In this he t the greateſt 
part of his time, and cultivated the ſoyl, in which it 
was planted, to ſo great a height, that it became ex- 
ceeding fruitful.” © | 

(8) Where be proſecuted however his flute] And 
* he was courted and beloved every one, for the 
ſingular Modefty and Affability of his mind and tem- 

„ and for his great attainments in all manner of 
wideſt that could render him not only an honour 
to his country and profeſſion, but highly acceptable to 
all learned and ingenious perſons (2). 

[e] Heu the Reft:ration of K Charles II. he re- 
turned to England] The Author ſaſt now mention d. 
(3) fays, « ſome time before the Reftauration, he 
returned to his native ſoyl, and lived in that privacy 
and retirement, which was fo fuitable"to his temper, 
ill the place of his Education in the Univerſity be- 
came the ſcene of his * £4 But Mr 


le Neve (4) acquaints' us, from a MS. of the late 
learned Mr Henry Wharton, that in the beginning of 
the year 1660, Mr Sancroft was at Rome, when K. 


Tas remou'd in bit room to the Deanery of St Paul's.] 
He was nominated to it in Oftober, eleded November 
11, accepted the election Decezab. 1. was inſtituted to 
the Prebend of Oxgate Decemb. 2 elected Reſidentia- 
Decemb. 9. and inſtalled Dean the next day. (6) 
[F] At his coming to St Paul's, he ſet himſelf with 
unwtaried diligrnce to repair that cathedral ] It had 
eatly ſuffered from the frentick zeal of thoſe brutiſh 
mers, in the laſt century, who overturn'd all de- 
cency and order, during the heat of the civil war; 
Ken = of it being _ into a horſe guard, ſaw- 
its di in other parts of it, &c. (7) It was neceſ- (4) See Dugdale's 
— a — ſhould be fix'd in that poſt, aas Paul's, 
in order to contrive ways for the repairing of her aud Stow'sSur- 
breaches, and the decays ſhe then lay under. Ia or- bn gd wear 
der to which, he huſbanded her revenues with a moſt Additions, Vol, 
frugal, and yet decent oeconomy. _. I. b. go P. 152. 
* [6] Befiges what be procured 42 bis intereſt and affi- 
daous ſolicitations.) We are aſſured, that it was he 
who obtained, by his unwearied induftry and ſolicita- 
tion, the Act which laid a duty upon Coals for the 
rebuilding of St Paul's. (8) e kr 
[H] And improv'd the revenues belonging thereto.] 
He improved alſo ſome of the Livings that were in his 
ift as Dean of St Paul's: particularly the Vicarage of 
ndon in Hertfordſhire ; which he augmented with a 
fee-farm rent of 81. a year, iſſuing out of the church (9) Sir Henry 
of Lichfield ; and a rent-charge of 20 l. a year, out of CMuncey's Any 
the parſonage and tithes of Sandon. (9) — 
f E 


(6) Idem. and 
Newcourt's Re» 
pertorium, Vol, 


I. p. 53, 193. 


($) Le Neve's 
Lives, &c. as 
above, p · 220, 


fordſhice, p. $3, 


SANCROFT. 
.. on the King's preſentation ; which dignity be tefigned in 1670 (). He was alſo Prolo- 
* 1 cutor of the lower Houſe of — And in _— he was, when K. Charles 
II. advanced him to the Archiepiſcopal See of Canterbury, [I] unexpeRtedly, and wich- 
out the leaſt inclination of his own, He behaved with fin prudence and integrity in 
the difficult and critical times that enſued. And it was reckoned very happy for the 
Church of England, that in the furious attacks made upon her, in the latter years of K. 
Charles, and the whole reign of K. James II, ſhe had ſo ſteady a pilot at the heim. His 
large revenues he did not profuſcly waſte in luxury 4nd extravagance; but decently be- 
ſtowed them in hoſpitality and charity: and alſo diſpoſed of his preferments with great Wood Ath. 
(t) Some Re- diſcretion () [KJ]. On the 23d of Auguſt 1678. he publiſhed good Directions, con- 1778. 
Lak, r. b. ., cerning letters Teſtimonial to Candidates for holy orders (2). He attended K. Charles 


-- * 


&c. and Anti- II. when he was upon his Ceath-bed, and made a very weighty exhortation to him; in 14 
aber, ebene, Which he uſed a good degree of freedom, which he ſaid was neceſſary, ſince his Majeſty 1 der, 
p- 35. was going to be judged by one who was no reſpecter of ons (w). In 1686, he was 5" dds 
(6) foe the named the firſt in K. James the Second's commiſſion for leſiaſt ical Affairs: but he te- 


Sr Hitery fuſed to act in it (x) [L]. About that time, he ſuſpended Tho. Wood Biſhop of Lich- n Fr ge 
gland, Vs 


It. . 1-19, field and Coventry, for reliding out of, and neglecting, his dioceſe (y). As one of the — Val 


ſol. p. 359- Governors of the Charter-houſe, he refuſed to admit penſioner into that hoſpital one An- II. » 551 


—— drew Popham, a Papiſt, who came with a nomination from the Court (z). In June bby was 2 


Kit. of bi» own 1688, he joined with ſix of his brethren the Biſhops [M], in a petition to K. James II. fr n et 


— ger va. wherein they ſet forth their reaſons, why they could not cauſe his Declaration for Liberty © — 


11. p. 281. of Conſcience to be read in Churches (a). For this petition, which the Court called a ſhops Tryal. 
Se Com. libel, they were committed to the Tower, and being tried for a miſdemeanor, the 29th (5) See theie 
* Hiſtory, »» Of June, Were acquitted, to the great joy of the Nation (5). This year the Archbiſhop Ty» zrio=din 


above, Vol. Il. projected a Comprehenſion with the Diſſenting Proteſtants, of which ſome account is gi- — tg 
7. 452, 455+ 


ven below [N]. Oa the 3d of October, accompanied with eight of his 2 he Dee 
iſhops, 


[7] K. Charles If. advanced him to the Arcbiepiſto- ed, and declare againſt it, and give his reaſons why he 
pal See of Canterbury.) He was conſecrated in Weſt- could not fit and act in it, judging it to be againſt law: 

(10) Le Neve's minſter-abbey, Janu. 27. 1677-8. (10) We are told, But he contented himſelf wi i 
Faſti, p- 9+ that he was recommended by James Duke of York, it 6 6). 
(11) Wood, or promoted by his endeavours. (11) But N. Salmon 


June 1688, be joined with fix of bis bre- 


„ ſays, (12) there ſeems little probability in that piece thre the Biſhops, &c.) T hey were, William Lloyd 
b. edit. 1721. fay Pro y P b ö 
Val. IL. cell 


He 


biſhop of St Aſaph, Francis Turner of Ely, 
1164. - FX} And diſpoſed of bis per fermeiits with great John Lake biſhop of Chicheſter, Thomas biſhop 
diſcretion.) was, faith the author of ſome Re- of Bath and Wells, Thomas White biſhop of Peterbo- 
ub pes the marks of his life, (13) * generally known to be a rough, and Sir Jonathan Trelawny biſhop of Briſtol.— 
&c. Lond. 1731, bearty and faithful friend to all that had any merit Biſhop Burnet cannot help app our Prelate's con- 
$vo. p. 6z,  * to expect his favour, or defire it. He carefully duct in this inſtance. of Can- (77) In the fame 
* ſought out ſuch perſons for the ſervice of the church, terbury, Sancroft, upon this « to act volume, p. 459. 
(13) As ee, © in thoſe Preferments that fell within his gift, as were * ſuitably to his poſt and character. He wrote round 
of approved abilities, of great learning, and of exein- * his province, and defired that ſuch of the Biſhops as 
- © plary lives and coverſations. He had a heart enlar- * were able would come up, and conſult together 
« ged to the greateſt Hoſpitality that could be, and his * matter of this concern : And he 


L. 


- © Charity was diffuſive to all manner of objects relating diſabled 
* thereunto. He was a conſtant friend to Learning, from taking 
to Religion, and to our eſtabliſhed Church, and de- of the Biſh« ; 
 * figned to wear away the remains of his life, his * concurred i the decla- 
. * eftate, and his intereſt, for the encouragement and ration. came up 
| * preſervation of them.” Biſhop Burnet, on * to London, to 
the contrary, who always gives an odious charaQter of lay before hi them not 
- thoſe Divines which had not the ſame notions as him- * to obey been ſent 
14) Hiftory of ſelf ; ſays, (14) that the reaſon of Dr Sancroft's pro- * them. then io an 
his own Time, motion, was, becauſe he was one* whom the Court * ill ſlate of healt! bx biſhops 
Vol. I. p. 553, could truſt.” And he proceeds to give this unfriendly * with the petition to by himſelf and 
384. deſcription of him. He was a man of ſolemn de- the reſt.“ | ; 
* portment, had a ſullen gravity in his looks, and was LIV] This year the Archbifbop projeted a Compreben- 
* conſiderably learned. He had put on a monaſtick with the Diſſeating Proteſtants 


* ſtriineſs, and lived abſtracted from company. Theſe 
* things, her with his living unmarried, and his i 
* being fixed in the old maxims of high loyalty, and a 
* ſuperſtitious valuing of little things, made the Court 
* conclude, that be was a man, who might be entirely 
gained to ſerve all their ends; or, at leaſt, that he 
would be an unactive ſpeculative man, and give 
KM. them little oppoſition in any thing that they might 
uni * attempt, (15) when they had more promifing op- 
SON 2 portunities. He was a dry, cold man, —— and 
for the ſame rea · him: Yet the high- church · party were well pleaſed 
fon. with his promotion.” —--— Had he not been af- 
terwards a Nonjuror, he would have met with better 
quarter from our hiſtorical Prelate. 
[L] But he refuſed to af in it.] Biſhop Burnet 
blames him even for his behaviour in that affair. 
* Sancroft, ſays he, lay filent at Lambeth. He ſeem- 
ed zealous againſt Popery in private diſcourſe. But he 
was of ſuch a timorous temper, and ſo ſet on the en- 
riching his nephew, that he ſhewed no ſort of courage. 
He would not go to this court, when it was firſt open- 
| VOL. V. Ne. 299. 


(4) Id. p» 


526, K. 


4) 4. 


11. 
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= 


z bo. deſiſt, 
— of.: 


* 


* 


Prince of 


aſſembled at 
ent, ſecurity of our 


Por 


S ANCROF T. 
waited upon the King, be had defired the Aﬀfiſtanoe-of their crunteln ! and 
important advice : | 
W from the -exexciſe. of a Diſpenſing Fower, to fuperſede 
Narr, and to call a free and regular Partiametit (HD. A 

carneſtly preſſed by bis Majeſty 


Among tlic reſt, to ungut her gn oe 
a 


he refuſed to 


fign a Deelata- 


> of Orange's invaſion (d). The 11th of December, on 
ing himſelf, he ſign'd, and concurr'd with the Lords 


ſpirirual and 


zoild- hall, in a Declaration to the Prince of Orange, fot a free 
ws, Liberties, and Properties, and of the Church of Eng- 
e l land in particular, with a due Liberty to Proteſtant Diſſenters (e). But when that Prince 


his own Time, came to St James's, the Archbiſhop neither came to wait on him, though he had once 


11 549, 560 


213, 214+ 


(21) Huf. of his 
own Time, Vol, 
II. D 560. 

See alſo his Vin- 
dication, tec. p. 
96, &c, 


Bernet, Vol. and that he had the 


80. 
Vindica- 


Convention (5) [O]. 


Vol. . . agreed to it, nor did he fend any mefſage, importing that the ſtate of affairs was changed, 


reupon changed his mind. He abſented himſelf likewiſe from the 


After King William and Queen Mary were ſettled on the throne ; 
be, and ſeven of his fuffragans, refuſed to own the eſtabli 


government, from a conſci- 


entivus regard to the allegiance they had ſworn to K. James (g). Refuling likewiſe'to 


take the oaths, 


were, by virtue uſſ 


appointed by an Act of Parliament made April 24, 1689, he and they 
4 AR, fi ded Auguſt the firſt, and deprived the firſt of Februa- 


ry following (5). The Archbiſhop continued to live at Lambeth 'till Auguft x, 1690, 
when he diſmiſſed moſt of his ſervants [ P}, and broke off the publick hoſpitality. After 


the nomination of his ſucceſſor, he received an order from 


Queen Mary, May 20, 1691, 


to leave Lambeth- houfe within ten days; but reſolving not to flir till ejected by Law, he 
was Cited to appear before the Barons of the Exchequer, upon the firſt day of Frinity- 


Term, viz. June 12, 1691, to anſwer a writ of intruſion. He appea 


red by his attorney 


ſeveral times, but avoiding to put in any plea, judgment paſſed, upon refuſal to join iſſue, 


ah. June the 29d. The ſame evening he took boat at Lambeth-bridge, and went to a pri- 


vate houſe in the Temple (i), from whence he retired, Auguſt 5, to Freſingfield, his 
native place (&) ; where he ſpent the remainder of his days in a chearful and peaceable 
retirement [Q]. On the 25th or 26th of Auguſt, 1693, being ſeized with an inter- 


* an unuſual readineſs to come in to us. And it was 
© therefore thought worth the while, when they were 
« deliberating about thofe other matters, to conſider 
at the fame time what might be done to gain them 
« without doing any prejadice to ourſelves. The 
* ſcheme was laid out, and the ſeverul parts of it were 
* committed, not only with the a fion, but by 
the direction of that great Prelate, to ſuch of our 
* Divioes as were thought the moſt proper to be en- 
* cruſted with it: His — took one part to him- 
 felf ; Another was committed to —— Dy S. Patrick. 
4619) - The reviewing of the Service of out Li- 
© turgy, and the Communion- „ was referr'd to a 
s ſclet number of excellent perfons, two of which 

ds Archbiſhop of 
Ely. —— The 


deſign was, in 
— correfting of ſome 

- 27 
i and, if it Houtd E 
ority, when this matter ould 
y conſidered, firſt in Convocation, 
3 by leaving ſome few Ceremo- 
indifferent in their natures, as 
their aſage, ſo as not to be neceſſarily 
d by thoſe who made a ſcruple of them ; till 
be overcome enher their weak- 
and WY to comply with 
: neroft e alſo his 
Le 
And that was in a Let- 
exhorts them, To 
der regard to our Brethren the Prote- 
1 on offer d, to viſit them 


T 
a 


legal! 


4 


in Parliament 
conſeſs d to 
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oe 
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10 


8 * 


de did, that 
1 ation was running into treaſon, rabellion, and 


- © a man hath once brought himſelf to that 


A . * 
mitting 
© 
7 Py YS 'Þ j 


« perjury, it was a ſtrange thing to ſee one, who was 


* at the head of the Church, fit filent all the while 
that this was in debate; and not once ſo much as 
« declare his opinion, by ſpeaking, voting, or proteſt- 
ing, not to mention the other Eccleſiaſtical methods 
that certainly became his character.. But he 
thought it beſt and moſt prudent, quietly to wait for 
ſo critical an event as a Revolution ; and not to en- 
gage too deep in it, conſidering his great age. 

7) When he diſmiſſed moſt of his ſervants) One 
Sunday evening, he thus accoſted both his Chaplains 
(who were the Reverend Mr Henry Wharton, and Mr 
Needham) Sirs; you have hitherto ſerved me to my 
very great fatisfaftion z but, I think, the time is 
* now come in which we muſt part.” Upon being 
aſked, why be was pleaſed to expreſs himſelf in this 
manner ? his Grace replied; * Why, there is another 
* come into my place ; and it will now be dangerous 
to continue with me any longer.” Upon which both 
the Chaplains agreed to tender him their ſervices 


afreſh, in to their perſonal obligations, though 
they bad happened to differ from him with re to 
the publick : Whereupon, with an air of ſatisfaction, 


he made them this quick and ſhort return: Say you 
* ſo? Then go on in the name of God.” And they 
did ſo ; continuing to officiate as his Chaplains, after 
his retirement from Lambeth, till near the time of 
= If „ 22) | 
here he ſpent the remainder of his days in a 
chearful and peaceable retirement. 1 He — his 
remove from his poſſeſſions and preferments, with 
greater Satisfaction. and Chearfalneſs than any man 
* could take them. It was a ſmart anſwer that he 


: gave to a perſon, ſpeaking to him, concerning che 


evolution, and what were like to be the Effects of 
it; Well! (faith he ſmiling) I can live upon Fifty 
* pounds à year, meaning his paternal inheritance ; ard 
thereby intimating how little the loſs of all the reſt 
«© would affect him, and what an inconfiderable in- 
* ducement the higheſt Station of the Church was to 
* miſlead him, and to pervert his Conſcience. He 

© had no Pride, Amhition; Covetouſneſs, or Lux 

to maintain, and conſequently was ſecure againſt 
* affaults, that could come from thoſe quarters. When 
paſs, that 
© he cannot live under So much by the year ; when- 
* ever ſuch a ure of affairs happens, that he can- 
not honeftly his integrity wx his incomes too, 
* he is in great danger of turning to the left hand, of 
* diſtruſting Providence, and flarving his Conſcience 
| for 


. 


(22) Dr N. Mar- 
calls Defence of 
our Conftitution, 
&c. Lond. 1717s 
vo. p. 163. 


* 


—— he v 
9 | a 2 


paled by himſelf [ö J. An abecunstef Wis | 
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123) Letter out 6; hs to bo warm bis Back, and zn Bally, 4 
of Suff Ik, &. —— We are told, (24) that the place of his zetire- · 
2 F. 21. ment, as well as of his nativity, was the ancient 
P- 29 © Effate and Reſidence of his anceſtors for above 300 

* years: There be. built a. h Habitation, but large 


enough for his retinue and atrendant), whi 


ch were 
- only two or three ſervants,” . 
"FF" After 72 wweel. illneſs, he dyed. Nun 
1 wing.] ** author he Letter above re- 
Kee, wu to, — the following A of his laſt illneſs. 
(24) P. zo. (24) His diſeaſe was at firſt an intetmitting Fever; 
but the Fits wers ſo extream violent that he — very 
(25) "Tis faid in near dying in the fecond, (25) and lay hle ſa 
Some Remarka- (and . — of his ſenſes fot ſome * = Þ by 
= of his _—_ the help of the Cortex Peruvianus, [or Bark, advi- 
Kenn * ſed and direQted by his Phyfician, a third fit o pre- 
third fits * vented ; But however. the ſtopping of the fits gave 
* ſome reſpite, yet it was without any promuſin 
* hopes; he had fome lucid intervals, but recover 
* no ſtrength ; he lay under a general weakneſs Aa 
c and ſo continued — to the laſt pe 
. Ak ot fpirits and vital were exhauſted, and 48 Gal 
# took wing from a dry and emaciated carcaſs, This 
9 * Utter from the beginning to the end continued 


juſt thirteen wee 


\ 18) Wit - keg laſeription naſe by himſelf.) 
o. th right id of the Tomb. 
* „ deen R An 
1  Lenor, Wilhehsi, nuper Archi-Praolis : 
Qui natus in Vicinidy | 
n proprer hune mere facet | 
Aqui reſurget, Tu interim. ts 
e. nam dus non puts 
2 Venturus hor Dominus et. (S114 


onna Nor * A Ac 


LAXVI. 
On the left ide, wet re. 
. . 8. 


Villas gans 
" laft deprived of all, which he coi not * with 


. - Conſcience, retarg'd 
» profeſſeth here at the de cen r OH. kat , 
; us Lied 

Lord 


naked be came forth, ſo naked be ren 
gave, and the Lord bath taken u 

A Ryo the 4 
4 


ot 


* 


Over the head of his Effigies, 


St Matth. 24. v. 27. 


As the Li Are 
even unto theWeft, ſo ſhall alſo coming of the 
Son of Man be. (26) | 


(26) Letter out 
of Seffolk, as 
above, p. 39+ 


T] An account of his Benefafions.] 1. He ented 
2 /mall Livings. For inſtance, Euled an Eis- 


in fee-farm rents, zg the kr value of 521. 178. 
5 2. Ben reſin and his ſucceſ- 
never s with = pay — of 10l. 


. to 2 maſter of a School ck he founded 
in the faid pariſh ; and of 61. per ann. to the Pariſh- 
Clerk. His Grace likewiſe purchaſed a cloſe» of an 
acre and a half, for an addition to the Vicar 
and builr a Houſe for the Pariſh-Clerks. 0: 
gue to the Curate of Maidſtone i 

all Tithes of the boroughs and. zowas n and 
n that pariſh, and one moiety of all the mal 


O SAN card 


folk (I). Soon after a Feb vn e Over BY 


— Rae 4 Wit 60 reknidb 
— VEL trogeſt — gel Jace L. 
ar f de eu chlhge he 2 


Eynes ford. 


ne + 


born j r 


the Providence of God "Arch. Biſhop of Canterbury, 
not 


of * 


ler it be learn 


* % W une 19 VI UW: 1390344, 


mad ab 1 cel uain tg ot br Lie, * as 
l "ear D above, p. 28 
IL IEF AE "i He bs 


tion;of 100 l. per ann. for the Mont. 
aye of 3 of 401. per aun. for the Vicarage of 
dington ; ang of 20 l. per ann. ſor the Vicarage of 
He augmented the Vicarage of 
PoMlliag,” from 30 J. to above 661. a year. 
ving zeccifed a great fur, in 1685, for — the 
of the e * bans | Blackboarne, and 
ale iy Lagealhin 2 
and ſetiiè annual EE or the ſtipends of 
rates of the Chapels of eaſe Hhefe, — EN 
for. - (a7) — 2. His e ee bo Frm = Eat tt few 
e gave 2 t lege, de g | — 
one of Feige a eres Uivin LA 6 prope? — 
folk. And ttled alſo on it fore — 8% „ 34. 
rents ii Suffolle, to the value of 23 l. a year, w zo. 
had purchaſed of the Crown. He gave likewiſe 8551 
towards building the Chapel there, wainſcotted it af- 
ir ards, and e the rails and altar piece at his 
e | which co 4001. Having l. into 
456 Vx euer, which wid det at the Tk of it bp, 


and X. Charles II. having, by way of ree 


—— 
ſettled on him a perpetual annuity of 531. to be paid 


out of the — wg for ever ; He convey'd that an- 
nuity to the Maſter and Fellows of Emmanuel-College, 
oe ſalaries of the maſter and uſher of a ſchool 
do 


1 in Norfolk, —— 

8 be the viſitors and pagrons.  Figally, he 

to hs coll hi ran Library; cooling — 
every Science, particularly Philology, 

N 

e e e ee Ke and at firſt 


its d out 
kables of bis 
eee 4 — Lie iran. and 


of Chelſes- college about N. Salmon, as 
I. to the Rofpnat of 8c 


_ (29) Le Neve's 
Lives, &c. as 
ogy p- 219, 


— 


ery uty' made 

5 Nhop Barnet (34) 3 Prelate's 
ſucceſior, the excellent Archbiſhop Tillotſon ; viz. 
s * Be [Archbiſhop Tillotſon} dyed fo „ that if the 
had not forgiven bis ri fra, his debts could 
ve been all paid : So generous and charitable 
« was he in a poſt, out of which Sdncroft Rad raiſed a 
Om which be left to his family . For Tilot- 

rich in good works.” —— Whereas their 

caſes * N Arehdbiſh 
married, and z enjoyed 


(30) Continuat. | 
Commentar. Fr. 
Godwini de Prazr* 
ſulibus. Cantab. 
1743+ fol. p. 
165+. 


(31) Hit. of his 
own Time, edit. 
1753. $vo. Vol. 
IIL p. 187, 


Tillotfon was 
Arehbi 


bilbop Tilloen, and yet be, & will as bm, Heb 7s 


nd a The $f 


f. and 
See Ur 
DEST An. 
Archbiſhop Tit- 
lotſon, p. 460. 


good works. 


(U] ded of th fre 


. 
between a and a 
gallows. Wherein the Thief throws all the cauſe and 
blame of his wickedneſs upon the doctrine of abſolute 
Reprobation. And, indeed, it i the maintain 
ers of that abſurd dofrine, If they would pealt out, 
muſÞ plead in their own defence f as a woman of the 
Independent perfeafibn once did to 4 who was 
blaming her ſon's wicked conduct. It was, faid ſhe, 
God Almi + far He ſhould here made her 
« ſow ont of the Neck“ — ew) 
t * 


358 'SANCROBB SAMBRRSON, 
; — REFER ; 


() Azabort, 2 5 ( l 


2 = the 3 

6 virtue a 
r | 
ful Friend, an excellent 


"a great: ed, big- 
ſelf a zealous afferter of his Religion, againſt Popery on the one fide, and anden on 


the other, and (in ſhort) all the nale perfeRtions that make many men eminent, were 
united in this Primate, and rendered him illuſtrious.” He certainly gave the ſtrongeſt 
inſtance poſſible of Sincerity, in factificing the higheſt Dignities, and other the 1 - 
Advantages, to what he thought G (WY) 


thor's is intituled, Fur Prodefiinates : fove Dialogi/* inclination of his mind, and On modeſty, which 

mus inter quendam Ordinis Pradicantiam Calvinifam was indeed peculiar to him, having ever 9 * 

Freren ad lau damnatum habit. In quo ad vi- from privacy fn his thoughts and writings, being 

vnn repreſentantur non tantum quemeds Caboiniffarum ved never to appear in print, if he could wich — 

Dogmaye ex ſeipſis anſam prabent ſcelera & ingjietates decency avoid the tuxjty or Command: of thoſe / | 
gua/ors patrands, ſed inſsper ſuemodo cadem ime im- who requeſted the publiſhing of them.” (34 — 3. He —1— — 

pedinnt quo minus — emendationem & refi- publiſhed in 1652. L2mo. * Modern Politigks, taken Liſe, &c. 4 


—— reduci poffit. Lond. 165 1. 129. It ſeems to from Machiavel. Borgia, and other modern Lakers, Fixed to thoſe 


'd 4 2 admirers of rigid Predeſtination. 8 He publiſhed Biſhop. An- Sermons, p. 8. 


For, we ſind this it, even in a book tar tranflation of the Bible, 

of the learned Tho. „ (33) —— * And no- - He drew up ſome Of- t 

* ther of lefs note in a late Satyrical Libel (for no 6. Nineteen (35) Purnet's 

« it 1s) entituled Fur pr edeflinatus, do therein i Sir — of = = 
terian, or Henry North, were We, 


1. 2. groſily abuſe Calvin, and jeer the Pray 
Willam Lille, a —— OR as ſuch that any debauched per- 
2. Land. 1653. , bau = Hypecritical diſqui pri of nr and de- 
6 n t 
. ee 
Sermons, viz. * A Sermon 


p. 257» 


© Wellmiaſter, on the irt Sunday in Advent, 1660, phew 


* at the Conſecration of the Right Reverend Fathers ve bis Trouble and 
« in God, John i Tryal, p. penult, 
William leian 5 JAR! 
min Laney That 37 mon, 
1 [ 121 * as above, p. 49. 
« Lord Bibop of pears | 

of Cheſter, and Chaplai 

ter.“ Lond. 1693. a few weeks 

* the School of Ri weakened by ſickneſi 

* before the King, they gan Mr 

Faſt i for the late Fire and ſome 

« liſhed by his * You 

1666. 4to. « fairs 

of Peers, © receive 

« Nr the i , 

6 modeſt 

© cre his Gr: you 


concerning myſelf (37,7 Mar | 

[ have done, our Conftitution, 

heart, indeed in c. as above, p- 
: C164. 


S 


SAN DERSON [Rovzzr), the * Caſuiſt, and Biſhop of n in tbe 
XVIIch century, was the ſecond and youngeſt ſon of Sanderſon [4], of Gilthwait- 
iſh of Rotherham in Yorkſhire, Eſq; Wy Elizabeth, one of the daughters . 
of Richard Carr of Buterth waite hall, in the pariſh of Ecclefied in the fame county, Gent. * 
A He was born at Rotherham September 19, 1587 [B]. and educated in the Grammar-ſchool 
2 — The Life of there: at which time he was obſerved, to uſe an unwearied diligence in attaining learning; 
Base of to have 2 ſeriouſneſs beyond his years, and withal a more than common modeſty ; to be of 
Lincoln, ty Tack ſo calm and obliging a behaviour, that he was entirely beloved by his maſter and ſchool- 
2478, bes. it fellows ; and, even then, to dedicate himſelf and all his ſtudies to piety. irtue (a). 
13th year of his _—_— father came up with him towards 
„„ London, in order to place him a year, for his mprovement, in one of the more 
noted ſchools of Eaton or Weſtminſter, and then to remove — kidn to Oxford, But an old 
| man's parts and 
ſon at Oxford. 
Accordingly 


(3) He <vas born at Rotherham Septemb. 19. 1587.) 
em a So Mx Walton teftives : But Dr Browne Willis ſays, (2) (a) 8 
he formed from Sheffield pariſh Re 2. that Cathedrals, 4c. 
was baptized in that Church Septem- Vol. II. 4% 


3 his authority ſuggeſts, bom F 7% 


(i) Walton, p. 3. 
| [ To 


. ſerved the office of Sub. Rector of Lincoln- Diese. 
in all choſe employments, that they prodpred bi him Dots ſave, and reſpett 
Society; there being no exception againſt him, but that he * ti 
imperfection, which he could never throughly cong 
candidate for the place of one of the Proctors of the eg univer 


Vol. I. co. 453; 
and Walton, p. 
3. * 


(4) Waiton, p. 
4+ 


Se 105 8557 Yin, 95 


1 'of Maſfer of 
oy 
Nov 


N by 9 King, Biſhop of London (g) 


0 Sens 0 Ke 
torres 


became 0 em N tutor ( 77% 


abo * Gras 
pe! in- 
1 pe 


DELL 


a gs a in the © 
17655 1 Pain and 


In the 1613, 1614, and 1616, he 
1112 abilities and behaviour were ſuch 


from the hole 

ous and baſhful : an 

ger (5) year 1614, he ſtood 
by | [E]; which, however, he 


(5) Walton, as 
above, p. 3. 


(e Wood, Fat, 


edit. 1721. Vol. 
* col. 167. 


hi (,, Walton, p. 


(e) Wood, ubi 
ſupra, col. 176. 


V Walton ; 


and Reaſon and 


Jadgement, or 
Special Re- 


marques of the 
e of the re- 


© nowned Dr - 
miſſcd. But having publiſhed his Logick in 1615, it procured him ſo much credit, that d, ave Lord 


on April 10, 1616, he was choſen Senior Proctor without any difficulty (i). 
19th of May, 1617, he took the degree of Bachelor of Divinity (K). 


he was preſented by his Kinſman Sir 


On the 
The year following, 


icolas Sanderſon, Lord. Viſcount Caſtleton, to the 


ReQory of Wiberton near Boſton in Lincolnſhire, a living of very good value. But the 


tuation of it was ſo low and unhealthy, that he refigned it, after a 


s poſſeſſion. » 


About that time he was preſented by Thomas Harrington, Eſq; to the Redfory of 


Bootlib y-Panncl, in the fame county, which he enjoyed above 


beloved and elleemed [F]. 


forty. years; extremely 


Upon taking this living, he reſigned. his. Fellowſhip [G 


May 6, i619 und foon after married Anne, daughter of Henry Nelſon, B. D. Rector 
of Haugham in the county of Lincoln. About which time, he was made Prebendary of 10 Walton, v. 
the collegiate church of South well; and, on the third of September, 1629, was inſtal- 5 


led into the Prebend of Farendon in the cathedral church of Lincoln (/). 


In the begin- 


Biſhop of Lin- 


coln. 4to. p. 10. 


(g) Walton ; 
and Wood, Ath. 
Vol, 11. al. 
* 


) Vide Orat. 
in Schola Theol. 
26 OR. 1646. 
præfix· m Lectu- 
ris de Juramenti 
Obligat. 


j W Y 
ning of King Chirtes the Firll's reign, he was hoſen one of the Clerks in Convocation Val * 


rei 


dodrine of Predeſtination, made him throughly conſider that point CH}. „At the recom- 


* 


[C] To the care of the learned Dr Kilby.) This 
Gentleman was born at Radcliff in Leiceſterſhire, elect- 


ed Fellow of Lincoln-college January 18. 1577 ; and 


i ts 590. Reftor of the fame : As alſo, ſome time at- 
made Prebendary of Lincolh. He was a man of ſo 
great learning and wiſdom, and fo r a 8 
in the Hebrew tongue, that he was made Pro So 
tt in the Univerſity of Oxford; and was alſo fo © greet 
a Grecian, that he was by K. James I. appoin 

rn in 


1620. (3) 
took the degree © Behr of Arti.) 

the bf Ya of that Fo ol My 11 0 tutor by 
the Rectch of the N That his pupil had a me- 
* raphyſical brain, and a matchleſs . and that 
* he thoaght he had improv'd, of made the laſt ſo by 
*. an art of his invention.” And all the future imploy- 
ments of his life prov'd that his tutor was hot milta- 
ken. (4 © While he was in the Vaiverlity, 
© he generally ſpent eleven hours a day in Rudy : 
which induftry of his diſpatched the whole courſe of 


Philoſophy, and picked out !y, a manner all that was 
uſeful in all Claffick Ay & extant; drawing 
Indexes for his private u his own 

of eack book. — 


book. or at the beginni 
aſſiduity continued to his « — day. He 


himſelf and time to tual induſtry and x" a A 

not only avoiding, bit perfectly * lenefs, and 
hardly recommending any 1 mote” this; © Be 
« always furniſhed with — to do, as the beſt 
* way to innocenee and pleaſure.” There was not a 
minute of the day he left vacant from! buſineſs of ne- 
- ceſſity, civility or ſtady.” (3 

[E] He flood for the lace 6 

Univerfity.} His ſtanding for that office, was not to 
ſatisfy any ambition of his own, but to comply with the 
defire of the Rector, and other members of his Col- 
lege; who had not had a Proctor choſen out of their 
college, for the ſpace of fixty years, namely, from the 
year 1554: to 1614. For, before the Procuratorial 
Cycle Cttled i in 1628, by means of Biſhop Laud ; the 
Eiections of Proctors in the Univerſity were generally 
oy lens and governed for the moſt part by the 


WT: E 3 beloved and nat 

©* he either ſound or made his P ace- 
— and comply iog With him in the Ne regu-, 
lar ſervice of God. And thus his Pariſh, his patron, 


and he liv'd —_— in a religious love, and a con- 
VOL. V. No N 


one of the Profors of the 


Rain Log 


+* 


mendation 


n troubl; their th hts b 
preaching high. 1nd le norms pong br $4 


ay: oft rage believed, — 
on 


+ his Boch 1 N they bellen d and lu 4 


- For le would ofien fa, That without the 
6 "Ii the moſt evide 


. 


n, than cagyince 
not think bis duty 


Preaching, _ 
ch was bis 


7 nd hi 

aue | preventing law- 
faits, Boch, in 125 5 in the neighboorhogd. 
He al viſited ofed ſick and diſcoaſolate families, 
r NW 
difcourſe, and by adding his own alms A there were 
any 70 poor ws to "iced it. Mr Walton then 


gives a remarkable inſtance of his doing good ; in pre- 
vailing upon a rich landlord to forgive a poor tenant 
his tent, who had had his crop of hay carried off by a 
ſudden flood. After which he adds, Thus be went 
ivacy, doing good daily 

a any — 


on in an 12 — 


valued * 


Nobility and Ge? we 
L] Upon taking this 
Sip ] When * he left ri 
Falke with his knowledge the whole 
6 * 3 being exaRt in propriety 2 Lan- 


offer d 


for the dioceſe of Lincoln; as he was alſo in all the ſubſequent Convocations during that (1) altea; 
: And the debates that had like to ariſe, in ſome of them, n the obſcure 


and Willis's Sur- 
vev of the Ca- 
thedrals, &c. 

Vol. It. pP · gs 


nt truths (heard as from an enemy, 
* ar an evil liver) * are not, or are at leaſt the leſs 


read ancient and modern Writers; 


h 
| har, ene * made himſelf famili- 
: wt 83 75 a. maſter in Cs 7 aackng 
— of Scripture, Fathers, Councils, 


675. 
125 Concerning - 22 4 rin of Predeſtination, 
made him throughly confider that point.) There was 
ſome expectation, that the Points controverted between 
the Arminians and Calyiviſts, (che. only almoſt 
in agitation at that time). ſhould have 4 debated by 
the in agvocation.. This occaſioned 
our learned Author (as it did ſundry others) to endea- 
by ſtudy and conference o inſorm himſelf, as 
your by tadp, exactly in the ſtate of thoſe Controver- 
fies, as he could have opportunity. In order where- 
39. £ unto, 


(+) Reaſon aud 
Judgement, as 
above, p. 19» 


= 
— 


p. tO RI 
out 


(m) Walton, 
15. 


Chores I. who. enpteſſed a great. 
of bis country priwcy, his uſetul. | 


(*) Wood, Ach. him great eredit from the Nobility, and greater from the Clergy (). 
Auguſt; 1636, when the Court was entertained at Oxford, he was, among others, created 
In 1641, he was employed, with two other members of the 
Convocation, in drawing up ſuch ſafe alterations as they thought fit in the Liturgy, and 
abating ſome of the cexemonies that were leaſt material, for ſatisſy ing the conſtiences of 


ut ſupra, col. 
318. 


fo) Idem, Faſti, 
Vol. IL. col. 27 1. 


Doctor in Divinity (o). 


the Diſſenters: but the troubles that enſued 


a » N . ö * | * , % ' 
AV Df Ei N SON. 
8 N L 4 . 4. 2 


mendation of Bi Lau he was, in November 263 t, app 


5 inted Chaplain in ordinary 
for him ( { £]. And being thus drawn 
eſpocialiyaa an excellent Caſuiſt, gained 
On the 3 | ſt ot 


rendered this model of Reformation uſeleſs. 


The year following, he was propoſed by both Houſes of Parliament, to King Charles, 
who was then at Oxfofd, to be one of their truſtees for the ſettling of Church- affairs, and 


74 — 7. allowed of by the King; however, that treaty came to nothing (p). 


On the 21ſt of July, 


1642, his Majeſty appointed him Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in that univerſity z with 


(z) Wood, Hit. the Canonry of Chriſt-Church annexed (): which place the national calamitics hindered 


& Antiq. Univ, 
Ozon. Lib. IL 
p. 38. 


but neyer ſat amongſt them (5). 


(») Orat. in > 
8 holi Theol. ut therefore his 
ſupra. and W 
t n, p- 18. 


(t) Biſhop Mor- 

ley's Trafts, 

1683, qt. and 
. Wa'k+r's Suf- him 3 


eringy of the 


him from entering upon *till October 26, 1646; and he continued undiſturbed in it very 
lictle more than à year (r. He was, in 1643, nominated one of the A ſſemibly of Divines, 
Neither did he take the Covenant or Engagement; and 
ReQory of Boothby-Pannel was ſequeſtered in 1644. But, fo great was his 
reputation for picty and learning, that he was not deprived of it (). He had the chief 
hand in drawing up the Judgment of the univerſity of Oxford, June 1, 16474 concerning 
( Walton, f. the Solemn League and Covenant, the Negative Oath, &c. X] or their 
; they could not take thoſe oaths without violating their conſciences (u). 
ment had ſent Propoſals to the King for a Peace in Church and State, his Miajeily deſired 
that De Sanderſon, with the Doctors Hammond, Sheldon, and Morley, ſhould attend 
and give him their advice, how far he might with a good conſcience comply with 


Reafons, why 
When the Parlia- 


Clergy, Part ii, thoſe propoſals. That requeſt was then rejected, but it being complied with when his 


2. 105. 


(2) Walton, p. 
10. and Weod 
Ath. Vol. I. 
col. 2. 


Majeſty was at Hampton- court, and in the Iſle of Wight, in 1647, and 1648; thoſe 
Dio ines attended him there; and Dr Sanderſon often preached before him, and had many 
both publick and private conferences with him, to his Majeſty's great ſatisfaction, 
allo deſired him, at Hampton-court, fince the Parliament had propoſed the aboliſhing 


Who 
of 


Epiſcopal government as inconſiſtent with Monarchy, that he would conſidæs of it, and 


(70) Walton 5 P 
20s 


1X * 4 AVE 

vnto, he made it his firſt buſineſs to * ſurvey of 

the ſeveral different opinions concerning the ordering 

of God's Decrees, as to the Salvation or Damnation 

of Men. Which opinions, the better to repreſent their 

differences to the eye, for their more eaſy conveying 

to the underſtanding by that means, and the avoiding 

of confuſton and tedious difeourfings, he reduced into 

; five Schemes or Tables. Having all theſe Schemes be- 

(3) This is or fore his eyes at once, fo as he might with eaſe compare 

any la hem one with another, and Wing confidered of the 

ter to Dr Ham- conveniences and inconveniences of each, as well as he 

mond, printed could, he ſoon diſcerned # neceſſity of quitting the 

in Dr Ham- Sublapſarian way of which he had a better liking before, 

mond's P>ofick as well as the Supralapfarian which be could never fan- 

G 4's Grace and e (8). Then undoubtedly it was, that he compo- 
Deciecs. ſec his Treatiſe intituled Pax Ectlefir. 

I] Hewns — aypointed Chaplain in ordinary to K. 
Charles I, who expreſſed a great regard for him.| 
When they became known to each other, the King 
did put many cafes of conſcience to him, and recei- 
ved from him ſuch deliberate, (ofe, and clear ſo- 
lotions, as gave him great content in converſing 
with hum: ſo that ar the end of his month's 5 
dance, the King told him, He ſhould long fot the 

xt November ; for he refolved to have a more 

E ard uaintance with him, when that month 

” And when they did return, the 

good King was never abſent from his Sermons, and 

would vufcally fay, I carry my ears to hear other 

* Preachers, but I carry my confcience to hear Mr 
© Sanderſon, and to act accordingly (9). 

IX] He had the thief hand in drawing up the Jac: 

e 


(9) Walton, p. 
15. 


learned Body, who could not in conſcience ſubmit 
twenty Delegates, to meet, confi- 
raw up 2 Manifefio to the Parliament, con- 


taining the ſons of their refufal. The chief of 


his latter was defired, to draw up the 
„and give it to Dr Sanderſon, who was re- 

methodize and add what referr'd to reaſon 
and put it into form. Fle yielded to 


declare his judgment (w) [L]. On the th of June, 1648, he was voted out of his Pro- 


fefforſhip 


their requeſt, and did ſo. Then after it had been read 
in a full convocation, and allow'd of, it was printed 
i Latin ; that the Parliament's proceedings, and the 
Univerfity's Sufferings, might be manifeſted to all na- 
tions. Immediately after which, Dr Sanderſon” pub- 
liſhed it in Engliſh, that the three Kingdoms might 
the better judge of the loyal Party's Sufferin 
The Latin is printed with his Lectures, and t 
liſh at the end of his Life by Mr Walton. 

[LI That he would confider of it, and declare his 
Judgment) What he wrote upon that fubje& was 
printed, in 1661, and 1673, $vo. under this title, 
* Epiſcopacy (as eſtabliſhed by Law in land) nor 
* prejudicial to Regal Power: Written in the time of 
the Long Parliament by the ſpecial Com of the 
* late King.“ At Sanderſon's taking 
leave of his Majeſty, in this his laſt attendance on him, 
the King requeſted him to betake himſelf to the wri- 
ting Caſes of Conſei for the good of poſterity.” 
To which his anf E hat he was now grown 
* old, and unfit rite Caſes of Conſcience.” But 
the King was ſo bold with him, as to ſay, It was the 
* fimplett anſwer he ever heard from Dr Sanderſon ; 
for no young man was fit tobe a judge, or write 
* Caſes of Conſcience.” —— Upon this cecafion, 
Mr Walton relates the following anecdote ; I hat in 
one of theſe conferences the King told Dr Sanderlon, 
or one of them that then waited wich him, That the 
* remembrance of two Errors did much afflict him, 
© which were, his aſſent to the Earl of Strafferd's death, 
* and the aboliſhing Epiſcopacy in Scotland ; and that, it 
God ever reſtored him to be in a peaceabla poſſeſſion 
* of his Crown, he would demonſtrate his Repentance 
* by a publick Confeffion and a voluntary Penance (I 
think barefoot, ſays Mr Walton) from the Tower of 
* London, or Whitehall, to St Paul's Church, and 
* deſire the people to intercede with God for his par- 
don.“ One of them was ftill living when Mr Wal- 


ton wrote Biſhop Sanderfon's life, and told it him (11). (11) Walt, 
— His Majeſty might have added another Error, P. 20, 21. 


of as 
his w 


rnicious a conſequence as any he committed in 
le reign, and which proved his ruin in the end. 


And that was, His afſenting to the Bill © ro prevent 
* Inconveniences which might happen by the un:ime- 
iy Adjourning, Profoguing, cr Diſſolving of the 
For that Act rendered in ef- 

ſect 


Parliament, in 1641. 


(10.) (10) Waltog, 
- - Haan 


fin) Walton, 
p. 27, "28. 


(13) Publiſhed 


at the end of his 
Life ot Biikop 
Select lun. 


— - % . * . 
wy - N 4 - * 
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feſſorſhip and Cunohry ln Oxford, by the Committee for Reforming che Uhiverfi 
Thereupon he withdrew t6 his Jiving of Boothby; whete he Froped"to have enjoyed Him- 
Telf,, though in 1 poor yet in a quiet and defired privacy 5 but it proved otherwiſe. Fot 
the ſoldiers not only came ĩuto his church, and diſturbed him When he was reading Prayers; 
but allo forced his Common prayer-book from him, and tore it to pieces [M]. And 
ſhortly after, he was taken priſoneg and carried to Lincoln, on parpoſe to be exchanged 
for one Clarke, Rector of Alliogioh; who had been made” priſoner of war by the King's 
party. He was indeed ſoon releaſed upon articles [V]; one ef which was, that the 
ſequeſtration of his living ſhould be recalled : by which means he enjoyed a mean but con- 
tented ſubſiſtance for himſelf, wife, and children, *cill the Reſtoration. But, though the 
articles for his releaſe imported that he ſhould live undifturbed, yet he was far from being 
either quiet or ſafe, being ſeveral times plundered, and once wounded in three places; and 
yet had no other remedy but patience (y). During this retirement, he was often applied 
to for Reſolution in Caſes of Conſcience; ſo that his general correſpondencies by letters 
took up the proportion of a day in each week, and more (2). In' 1658, the honourable 
and moſt generous Robert Boyle, Eſq; having read his Lectures concerning the Obliga- 
tion of Oaths, ſent him a preſent of fifty pounds: which was a very ſraſonable gift [O], 
his circumftances, as mbſt of the Royaliſts at that time, being very low. The Reſtora- 
tion of King Charles II. made a great alteration in them for the better. And therefore to 
expreſs his joy and thankfulneſs for that memorable event, he preſented to his Majeſty, on 
the 23d of July, 1660, a congratulary Addreſs from himſelf and” his brethren the loyal 


(8). 


. os 
* - 
- 
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. 
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Clergy of the County of Lincoln (a). 


The beginning of Auguſt followimg, be was rein- 
ſtated into his Profeſſorſhip and Canonry (5). 


Soon after, at the recoinmendation of 


Dr Sheldon, he was nominated to the Biſhopric of Lincoln [P], and conſecrated the 28th 


of October, 1660 (c). 


As he was then aged upwards of ſeventy-three [], he enjoyed 
his new dignity but about two years and a quarier z 


ing which time he did all the good 


in his power, by repairing his palace at Buckden, augmenting fmall Vicarages, &c. [R] 
2 | e „Ehen 250i vii 


feat the Parliament quite independent, and arm'd 
them with legal Power to do all the Miſchief they did 
aſteru ards. 

CLA] But alſo forced his Common prayer-book from 
bim, and tore it all to picces] From that time, as 
Jong as the Soldiers were quartered in his pariſh, he 
waved. the uſe of the Common-prayer, at leaſt in the 
ordinary ſervice 3 not only out of neceſſity for want 
of a book, but for the preventing of farther outrages. 
Only he read the Confeſſion, the Lord's Prayer, all 
the Verſicles, and the Pſalms for the day. Then, af- 
ter the firſt leſſon in the forenoon, Benedicite, or the 
hundredth Pfalm ; and in the afternoon, Pſalm 98. 
After the ſecond lefſon alſo, ſometimes the Creed, 
ſometimes the ten Commandments, and ſometimes nei - 
ther, but only ſang a Pſalm, and fo to Sermon. After 
the ſoldiers departure, he took the liberty to uſe either 
the whole Liturgy, or but ſome part of it, omittiog- 
ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs upon occaſion, as he 
jadg'd. moſt expedient in reference to the auditory ; 
eſpecially if any ſoldiers, or other uakaown perſons 
happened to be preſent. But all this while the ſub- 


ſtance of what he omitted he contrived into his prayer 


before ſermon, the phraſe and order only varied. But 
ſame Miniſters of the Preſbyterian gang, as he expreſ- 
ſes it, having made a publick complaint, That he re- 
tain'd too much of the Common prayer; & Parlia- 
ment-man gave him notice of iy and adviſed him to 
conſider well what he had to do, for he nuſt reſolve 
either to adventure the loſs of his living; or to lay aſide 
the Common-prayer. Whereupon he bethought him- 
ſelf of ſuch a courſe, as might be believed neither to 
bring danger to himſelf by the uſe, nor to give ſcandal 
to his brethren by the diſuſe of the eſtabliſh'd Liturgy. 
And that was, by tranſpoſing, paraphraſing, and o- 
therwiſe altering the Common prayers, but (till retain- 
ing tte words and expreſſions of them as much as poſſi- 
ble. Of which he gives a large and particular account 
in his Tadgment concerning Submiſſion to Uſurpers, 
printed at the end of his Lite by Mr Walton. 

CLN] He was indeed ſoon releaſed upon articles.] 
'The articles were, That Ur Sanderſon and Mr Clarke 
being exchanged, thould live undiſturb'd at their own 
Pariſhes and if either were injur d by the Soldiers of 
tie contrary party, the other having notice of it, ſhould 
pracure hun a redreſs, by having fatisfattion made for 
his loſs, or for any other injury ; or if not, he to be 


us'd in the ſame k iad che other party (12). 

[0] Sent bim a . 50 J which was a very ſea · 
fouable giſt.] Dr arlow, biſhop of Lincoln, in a 
letter to Mr Walton (13), informs him, that be was 


the initrument, or means, of obtaining that preſent. 


— < Diſcourfing, ſays he, with —— Robert Boyle; 


(=) Walker, 26 
above, p. 105, 


(y) Walton, p. 
26, *27, 


(z) Idem; and 
Reaſon and 
Judgement, as 
above, p. 12, 


(a) Kennett's 
Rexgifter, &c. p. 
2.9, 


5 Word, Hift, 
& Antiq. ut ſu- 
pra, p. 38. 


(e] Willts's Sure 
vey, &c, Vol 
11. p-. 70 


Eſq; —— about a caſe of Conſcience concerning Oaths 


and Vows, their nature and obligation ; in which (for 
ſome particular reaſons) he the defired more fully to 
be inform'd ; I commended to him Dr Sanderſon's 
book De Juramento: which having read with great ſa- 
tisfation, he aſk'd me, if I thought the Doctor could 
be induced to write Caſes of Conſcience,” if he might 
have an honorary penſion allow'd him, to furniſh him 
with Books for that purpoſe ? I told him | believ'd he 
would; and (ia a letter to the Doctor] told him what 
great Arisfaction that honourable perſon (and m 
ware) 1 reaped by reading his book De 7 ? 
and aflfd him, whether he would be pleaſ the. 
benefit of the Church) to write ſome Tract of Caſes of 
Conſcience ?- He replied; That he was glad that any 
had received any benefit by his Books: and added fur- 
ther, That if any future Tract of his could bring fuck 
benefit to any, as we ſeem'd to ſay his former had 
done, he would willingly (though without any penſion) 
ſet about that work, Haying receiv'd- this anſwer, 
that honourable (beforemention d] did by my 
hands return 501. to the good Doctor; and 
he preſently reviſed, finiſhed, and publiſhed that ex- 
cellent book De Conſcientia.”. 

[P] He wwas nominated ts the Biſhopric of Linceln.) 
In purſuance of which, he was elected October 17. 
and confirm'd the 24th (14). ; 

[2] 4s he was then aged upwards of ſeventy-three.} 
Mr Walton affures us (15), that be had at that age 
fewer faults to be pardoned by God or man, than 
are apparent in others in theſe days, in which (God 
* knows) we fall ſo ſhort of that viũble ſanctity and 
* zeal to God's glory, which was in the days 
of primitive Chriſtianity.” Another aathor 
(16) fays, He had this advantage of other men, 
that when he enter'd upon. that employment which 
lay © to the envy and malice of ſo many, his 
+ Life was ſo ſpotleſs, his Integrity ſo eminent, that 
partiality itſelf could not accuſe him; he being a 
man of ſolid worth, in whom was nothing dubious 
or dark, nothing various or inconſtant, nothing for- 
mal or affected; nothing as to his publick carriage 
that was ſuſpected, nothing that needed palliation or 
* apology. I never heard (adds that author) of any 
thing ſaid or done by him, which a wiſe and good 
man would have wiſhed not ſaid, or undone.” 

[Rl During which time he did all the good in his 

er.] A friend taking notice of his Bounty, was ſo 
bold as to adviſe him to remember, he was under his 
* firſt-fruits, and that he was old, and had a wiſe and 
children yet but meanly provided for, yy 
is 


(14) J. Le 
Nere's Fafti, &ec. 
fol. pP · 142. 


(1 5) P, 3% 


(16) Reaſon and 
Judgemen” „ &c. 


as above, g. 40. 
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(17) Wood, Hiſt. 
& Antiq. Univ. 
Oron. Lib. ii. 


(18) Life of R. 
Baxter, ſol. Lib. 
i. P. ii. p. 340. 


(19) Walton, p. 


nett's Regiſter, 


(20) Walton, p. 


Kennett's Regi- 
ter, c. p. 577, 


(22) See that 


ference SJ. And tad a 


t his dignity were ednſidered. To whom he made a tnild 
and thankful, anſwer, ſaying, It would not become a 
« Chriſtian Biſhop to ſuffer thoſe houſes built by his 
r ruin'd for want of repair ; and 
* lefs juſtifiable to ſuffer any of thoſe that were call'd 
to ſo high a calling as to ſacrifice at God's altar, to 
* eat the bread of forrow conſtantly, when he had a 
1 age ſmall augmentation to turn it into the 

of chearfulneſs : and wiſh'd, that as this was, 
ſo it were alſo in his power to make all mankind 
happy, for he defired nothing more. And for his 
wife and children, he hop'd to leave them a compe- 
tence ; and in the hands of a God, that would pro- 
vide for all that kept innocence, and truſted his pro- 
vidence and protection, which he had always found 
enough to make and keep him happy.” Among 
other inſtances of his beneficence, he gave Fourſcore 
pounds, towards the repairing and beautifying of the 
Cathedral and College of Chriſt's: Church in Oxford 
(17). | 

[SJ In 1661, he was one of the Commiſſioners, or 
rather the Moderator, at the Savoy-Conference ) In 
the account of that Conference, R. Baxter calls him a 
very worthy man, and commends his learning, worth, 
and gravity ; but pretends, that injuries, iality, 
temperature, and age, had cauſed great Ff in 
him (18): Which be repeats again elſewhere. The 
Biſhop was even with him: For tis reported, That 
Baxter appeared to him to be ſo bold, fo troubleſome, 
and fo illogical in the Diſpute, as forc'd him to ſay 
with an unuſual Earneftneſs, that he had never met 
* with a man of more pertinacious Confidence, and 
* lefs Abilities in all his Converſation (19) 

[T] 4nd bad a gr nd in the reviſal of the Li- 
targy.}] Mr Walton ſays, he cannot tell, How many 
of the new Collects were worded by Dr Sanderſon ; 
but I am fure (ſays he) the whole Convocation valu- 
* ed him ſo mach, that he never undertook to ſpeak 
to any point in. queſtion, but he was heard with great 
* willingneb, and attention ; and when any point in 
* queſtion was determin'd, the Convocation did uſual- 
defice him to word their intentions, and-as uſually 
e and thank him.. He cannot fay, Dr 
did form or word all the three new«fiices, 
_ for 7a 30. May 29. and the Baptiſm of fuch ar are 
af riper years, but doubtleſs (adds he) more than any 
* fingle man of the Convocation.” The Preface, 
which begins thus, I hath been the wiſdom, &c. was 
2 by him in particular, at the Convocation's 

and being approv'd by them, was appointed 
to be printed at the beginning of the Liturgy (20.) 

(U} The reft of what be wrote and publifſh'd is ſet 
down below) We hall place it under ſeveral heads, 
for the Reader's convenieney. I. His Philoſophical 

ieces. Logice Artis Compendium, Oxon. 1615. 8vo. 

eprinted many times fince. —— FH ſcientie 
Compendium. Oxon. 1671, 8vo. II. Sermons. 1. Two 
Sermons, on Rom. 14. 3. and on Rom. 3.8. Printed 
at London. 1622. 4to. 2. Twenty Sermons. Lond. 
1626. fol. an which are the two former. 3. Three 
Sermons ad Clarum, three ad Magiſiratum, and four 
ad Populum. Lond. 1627. 4to. 4. Two Sermons, on 
1 Tim. 4. 4. and Geneſis 20. 6. Lond. 1628. 4to. 
5. Twelve Sermons, viz. three ad Clerum, three ad 
Magiftratum, and fix ad Populum. Lond. 1626. and 
1632, fol. 6. Two Sermons on 1 Pet. 2. 16. and 


Rom. 14. 23. Lond. 1635. 4to. Dedicated to Arch- 


biſlkop Laud. The firſt was preached at St Paul's 
Craſs, London, May 6. 1632. and the latter at a Me- 
tropolitical Vifitation at Grantham, Lincoln, 22 Au- 
guſt, 1634. 7. The above Sermons were reprinted 
together ia 1656. fol, ia this order, viz. fixteen ad 
Aulam, three ad Magi ratum, and one, which he en- 
titles Sermon viii. ad f + with a large and bo/d 

Preface, as Mr Walton calls it (21); it containing many 
reflections upon the Anabaptifts, Familiſts, Quakers, 
* and the whole crue of the modern Sectaries (22). 
"Tis dated Decemb. 31. 1655. The year following 
he reprinted fourteen Sermons more, viz. four ad Cle- 
rum, three ad Magiſfiratum, and ſeven ad Populum, 
with a larger and bolder Preface than the foregoing ; 
dated July 13. 1657 ; wherein he anſwers the Objec- 


SAND:E 


In 1661, he was one of the Commiſſioners, or rather the Moderator, 
| hand in the revifal of the Liturgy | 
he wrote and publiſhed is fer down below in the note IJ. He dyed, 


fſpicaretur 26 OR. 1646. 


fie ; about Predeftination, or the Five Points. 


R 8. O N. 


at the Savoy - C oi: 
The rest of what 
ry 29, 2663-33 
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inſt his That was. the 4th. Edition. In 
1660. a 5th Edition came out of them ante in 
folio. —— And in 1670. a ſingle Sermon of his, 
* Preached at a Viſitation holden at Grantham, Lin- 
* colin: Octob. 8. 1641. was printed at Oxtard, in 
« 4to.” The publication of it was occaſioned by a 
falſe report, ſptead by a Preſbyterian (Chaplain to Sir 
George Booth) in 1669. * That Biſhop Sanderſon, be- 
fore his death, repented of what he had written againſt 
* the Preſbyterians ; and, on his death-bed would ſuffer 
no hierarchical Minifter to come to pray with him, 
© but defir'd, and had only Preſbyterians about him. 
To confute which report, it was thought proper ta 
publiſh this Sermon, which was fairly written with his 
own hand, and the laſt that he wrote with his own 
hand. But that report was indeed more fully confu- 
ted by the Biſhop's laſt will, wherein be gives an ac- 
count of his Faith in oppoſition to Papiſts and Preſby- 
terians. As alſo by the teſtimony of his houſhold 
Chaplain, Mr Jof. Pullen, of Magdalen hall, Oxon. 
who was with him in all his fickneſs, and at his death; 
and declared, that the ſaid Biſhop, as he lived, fo he 
died, a true Son of the Church of England, that no 
Preſbyterians came tiear him in all his Sickneſs, that he 
had no Prayers (befides his own privately ro himſelf ) 
ſave thoſe of the Church, nor any but his own Chap- 
lain to read them (23). This Sermon was reprinted in 
1681. fol. with the 7th and beſt Edition of his other 
Sermons. To which is prefix'd his Life by If Wal- 


ton. III. Nine Caſes of Conſcience occafionally deter- 8 
mined ; viz. two in 1658. 8vo. three more added, 


Lond. 1667. 8vo. Another, Lond. 1674. and ano- 
ther in 1678. Reprinted together in 1678. and 1685. 
8yo. The laſt, which is Of the w/e of Liturgy, is da- 
ted Novemb. 2. 1652. and is the fame word for word 
as what is printed at the end of his life by Mr Walton, 
under the title of Biſhop Sanderfon's Judgment concern- 
ing Submiſſion to Uſurpers. IV. His Les read in 
the Divinity-School at Oxford, whilſt he was Regius 
Profeſſor ; 1646, 1647 ; being, Oratio habita in 
Schola Theologica Oxon. cum fury Profeſhonem a 

e Jaramenti promiſſorii 
Obligatione Prælectiones Septem. Firſt printed at Lon- 
don 4647. 8vo. Reprinted ſeveral times fince, with, 
De Obligatione Conſcientiee Pralefiones Decem. Which 
laſt was firſt printed at the requeſt of Mr Boyle, as is 
above related, and dedicated to him. — The firſt, 
namely, Of the Obligation of Oaths, was tranſlated in- 
to Rngliſh by King Charles I. during his confinement. 
in the iſle of Wight (24) ; and printed at London in 
i655. 8vo, The latter, came out in Engliſh, in p 


1660. 8vo. with this title, * Several Caſes of Confſci- See the Hon. 
Mr Walpole's 
Royal Authors; 


* ence diſcuſſed in ten Lectures at Oxon. Lond. 
VI. Cenſure of Mr Anton. Aſcham his Book of the 
* Confuſiohs and Revolutions of Government.” Lond. 
1649. 8yo. VII. Epiſcopacy (as eſtabliſhed by Law 
in England] not iadicial to the Regal Pow- 
* er.” Lond, 1661. &c (25): 


ted at the end of his Life by Mr Walton, 8$vo. 
Our learned Author ſeems at firſt to have been a 
ſtrict Calviniſt in thoſe points. For in 1632, when 
his Twelve Sermons were printed together, the reader 
may obſerve in the margin fome accuſation of Armi- 


nius for falſe Doctrine (26). But the excellent Dr (26) Walton, . 
Hammond having paid him a Viſit at Boothby-Pagnel 29. 


in 1649, convinced him of the Abfardity and Impiety 
of thoſe Doctrines in the rigid ſenſe. As he did more 
fully afterwards in fome Letters that paſſed between 
them, and which are printed among Dr HammonY's 
works: Eſpecially that intituled, * A Pacifick Diſ- 


* courſe of God's Grace and Decrees (27).” See alſo, (2) See Walton, 
Dr Tho. Pierce's * Impartial Inquiry into the Nature p. 27, &c. 


* of Sin ;* in the Appendix (28). And his Letter to 


Mr Walton, at the end of Mr Walton's Li's of Biſhop (28) P. 19 
IX. Diſcourſe concerning the Church, 200. 


Sanderſon. 
in theſe particulars. Firſt, 
* of the true Church. 8 » Concerning the 
Church of Rome, &c. 1688. about five 
Sheets, 4to. publiſhed- dy Dr W. Afheton, from a 
MS. copy which he had from Mr Joſ. Pullen, domeſtic 

| Chaplain 


cerning the Viſibility 


(23) See Biſhop 
Barlow's Genuizte 
Remains. Lond. 


1693, No. ps 


(24) Walton, 


VIII. Pax Fecle- (28) See above, 
Prin- Note [L]. 


23) Ath. Vol. 
L cl. 322. 


(29) Witneſs 
Biſhop Beve- 

ri ge, Lord Bo- 
Rogbroke s, &c. 


0) Reafon and 
Juigemen', &c. 
p- 16. 


(3 1} Waloa, p. 
43 


(43) Wait-n, 
7. 33» 


* 


- 


church, with as little note, , pomp, 


SANDERSON: 


fn the J bib year of bis age 3 and yas Juni ch. hind Gay aac, in the chancel of Bugden- 
0 „ according 


to his own direg- 


tion (d). He was moderately tall; of a healchful conſtitution cheartul and mild; of an 
even temper, and very temperate [J. His behaviour had in ic much of a plain come- 
lineſs, and very little of _— courtſhip. He was endued with great wiſdom, 


integrity, and innocence [X]. 


* 


Chaplain to the Biſhop. X. He wrote a large Pre- 
face to the following Book of Archbiſhop Uper's, 
which he publiſhed ; namely, The Power communi- 
* cated by God to the Prince, and the Obedience re- 
« quired of the Subject. Briefly laid down and con- 
* firmed out of the holy Scriptures, teſtimony of che 
primitive Church, dictates of right Reaſon, and opi- 
nion of the wiſeſt among the heathen Writers.“ 
Lond 1661. 4to. This book was writ at the ſpecial 
command of King Charles I. XI. He wrote alſo a 
Diſcourſe, in defence of Archbiſhop Uſher and his 
writings : And particularly his notion of the Sign of 
the Croſs in our Offce of Baptiſm. Dated Lond. 
Auguſt 10. 1661. Prefixed to a Collection of ſeveral 
learned Diſcourſes, entituled; * Clavi Trabales : or, 
Nails faſtened by ſome great Maſters of Aſſemblies, 
* confirming the King's Supremacy, the Subjects Duty, 
and Church government by Biſhops.” Being two 
Speeches of Archbiſhop Uſfier's, &. Mr Hooker's 
judgment of the King's power in matters of Religion, 
&c. Biſhop Andrews of Church government, &. A 
letter of Dr Saravia of the like ſubject, &c. Publiſh- 
ed by N. Bernard, D D. Lond. 1661. 4to. XII. A 
piece of his, being © Prophecies concerning the return 
of Popery, was printed in a book intituled, Fair 
Warning : the ſecond part. Load. 1663. And he left 
a fragment of * An Anſwer to Dr Tho. Bayly's chal- 
* lenge.” There is allo printed at the end of 
* Reaſon and Judgement: or ſpecial Remarques of the 
* Life of the renowned Dr Sanderſon,” &c. and at the 
end of his Life by Mr Walton, —— * Biihop San- 
* derſon his Judgment in one View for the Settlement 
* of the Church.” By way of Queſtion of Anſwer. 
But A. Wood informs us (28), that the Queſtions 
« were form'd by the Publiſher. And the Anſwers are 
* made up of ſcraps without any alteration taken out 
© of the Prefaces, and of ſeveral places of the Biſhop's 
printed Sermons.” —— We learn further from Mr 
Wood, that his Lordſhip had ſeveral Treatiſes Ii ing 
by him, which were thought moſt worthy of publica- 
tion by thoſe who had ſeen them ; but he cauſed them 
to be burut a little before his death. A neceſſary pre- 
caution for all learned Men, whoſe imperfe& Sketches 
are often publiſhed by needy heirs, or covetous book- 
ſellers (29% to the great prejudice of the Authors 


raw: i 
(%] 4rd wery temperats.] * In his apparel none 
more plain, in his dyet none more temperate, eatin 
* (as he would fay) rationally, onel/y for btalth and 
* lift ; one meal a day ſufficed him, with fome fruit 
at night: in his ſleep none moe ſparing, eleven or 
twelve at night being his uſual time of going to reſt 
and five, and very rarely fix, the hour of his riſing: 
recreations which his judgement allowed, yet his care 
and ſelf denial forbid him; ad i//icitis ſemper, quande- 
ue a licitis, was his rule: he would fay, Things un- 
wful we muſt never do; nor ever lawful things, 
but with due reſpect of our calling, and other concur- 
rent circumitances (30). | 
[AJ And innocence.) He would often mention with 
thankfulnef, * That till he was thrieeſcore years of 
* age, he had never ſpent five ſhillings in law, nor 
* (upon himſelf} ſo much in Wine: and rejoye'd 
much that he had ſo liv'd, as never to cauſe an hour's 
* ſorrow to his good Father; and that he hop'd he 


. * ſhould dye without an enemy (31) 


CIT] Us memory was firm] So that when he was 
alouc, or to a friend, he could repeat all the Odes of 
Horace, all Tully's Offices, and much of Juvenal and 


Perſius without book; and would ſay, The repetition 


* of one of the Odes of Horace to himſelf; (which he 
did oftey) was to him fach Muſick, as a leffon on 
* the Vial was to others, when they play'd it volun- 
* tarily to themſelves or friends (32). 
LZ] But fomelimes cenld nat be duly exerted by reaſon 
of his exceſſive baſh/uln'/s, or radeſly.} Mi Walion 
VOL. V. No. 300. | 


memory was firm [Z], but ſometimes could not be 
duly exerted by reaſon of his exceſſive baſhſulneſs, or modeſty [Z]. 


univerſally allowed [AA]; and his Writings, for good Senſe, clear Reaſoning, 


His Learning is 
and a 
manly 


X , 1 a FF: . 
gives a remarkable inſtance of it (33). Whilſt Dr 
Hammond was pay ing him a viſit at Boothby Pagnel, 
he prevailed upon him to truſt his excellent Memcry, 
and not read, but try to ſpeak a Sermon as he had writ 
it, —— At his going into the pulpit, he gave his 
Sermon (which was a very ſhort one) into the hand of 
Dr Hammond, intending to preach it as twas writ ; 
but before he had preach'd a third part, Dr Hammond, 
looking on his Sermon as written, obſerv'd lum to be 
out, and fo loſt as to the matter, ejpecially the me- 
thod, that he alſo became afraid tor him ; for 'taas 
diſcernable to many of his plain auditory : But when 
he had ended this ſhort Sermon, as they two walk'd 
hcmeward, Dr Sanderſon ſaid with much carnettneſs, 
* Good Dotior give me my Sermon, and know, that 
* neither 3 ou, nor any man living. {hall ever perſwade 
me to preach again without my books.“ 'to which 
the reply was, Good Doctor be not angry; for if 
* Iever perſwade you to preach agaia without book, I 
* will give you leave to burn all the books I am mater 
2 And, once in converſation with Mr 
Walton, he expreis d himſelf thus; O that I bad 
* gone Chaplain to that excellently accompliſh'd Gen- 
* tleman, your friend, Sir Henry Wotton ! which was 
once intended, when le firit went Ambaſſador to the 
State of Venice, for by that employment 1 had been 
forc'd into a neceſſity of converting, not with him 
only, but with ſeveral men of feveral Nations, and 
might thereby have kept myſelf from my 2 
Baiſbſulneſi, which has prov'd very troubleſome, and 
not leſs inconvenient to me ; and which I now fear 
is become ſo habitual as never to leave me: and by 
that means I might alſo have known, or at leaſt have 
had the ſatisſaction of ſee ing, one of the late mira- 
cles of general learning, ence, and modeſty, Sir 
* Hearty Weotton's dear friend, Padre Paulo, who, 
* the Author of his life ſays, was born with @ baſoful- 
* ne/s as invincible, as baue found my tun to oe: A 
* man whoſe fame mult never dye, till vertue and 
s 2 become fo uſeleſi as not to be regard- 
ed (34). 

[44] His learning is univerſally allewed.) Being 
alked by a friend, what Books be ſtudied moit, when 
he laid the foundation of his great and clear Learning, 
his anſwer was, That he declin'd reading many Books; 
but what he did read, were well choſen, and read > 
often that he became very familiar with them ; and 
told him, they were chiefly three, 4riffotle's Rhetarich, 
Aquinas's Secunda ſecunde, and Tully, but chiefly his 
Offices, which he had not read over leſs than twenty 
times, and could even in his old age repeat without 
book. He told him alio, the learned civilian Dr 
Zouch had writ Elements Juri ſfrudentiæ, which he 


thought he could alſo ſay without book; and that no 


wiſe man could read it too often, or love, or com- 
mend it too much; and he told him the ſtudy of theſe 
had been his toyl (35). —— A perſon of quality ha- 
ving likewiſe privately enquir'd of him, what courſe 
a young Divine ſhould take in his findies to enable him 
to be a good Ca/aift F His Anſwer was, That a conve- 
nient underitandiog of the learned Languages, (at leaft 
of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin) and a ſufficient know- 
ledge of Arts prefuppes'd there were two things in 
human literature, a comprehenſion of which would be 
of very great uſe, to inable a man to be a rational ana 
able Caſuiſt, which otherwiſe was very difficuit, if not 
impoſſible. _ 1. A convenient knowledge of Moral Phi- 
lolophy ; eſpecially that part of it which treats of the 
nature of human Actions: To know what is a human 
Action (voluntary, involuntary, or mixt, &) How 
the variety of circumtitances varies the goodaefſs or evi 
of human Actions? How far knowledge or ignorance 
may aggravate or excuſe, increaſe or diminiſh, the 
goodnets. or evil of our Actions ? For every Caſe cf 


Conſcience being only this Ii this Aion good 
or bad? May I di it, or may 1 net ? Ile who (in theſe) 
40 A know) 
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{d) Walton, as 
above, p. 42, 43+ 


(34) Walton, 
b 32. 


(1:) Walton, 
p. 41. 


(e) Wood, Ath. 


col. 319. 


(365) Bishop Bar- 
low's Letter, at 
the end of Mr 
Walton's Li'e, 
P. 33 
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many and laſting 


Style, Ave, and al ways w Be7eftimniledo -Buftdes' his great lend. 


ledge in the Fathers, Schoolmen, and caſuifficat and compoyerſiat Diviniryy! be w 
verſed in the 'Hiſtories of our Nation, whether antiemt or modern ; was a tnoftvouriods 
Antiquary, an indefarigable ſcarcher into Records; as alſo » conpleat' herald and genea- 


moſt reſpe&fal terms [C CJ. 


rall or evil, never can (in t rationally 
— 7 — determine, whether this or that particular 
Action be ſo. 2. The ſecond 2 (he faid) 
would be a great help and advantage to a Cxſuiſt, was 
a convenient Knowledge of the Natare and Obligation 
of Laws in general: Io know whata Law is; what a 
natural and a poſitive Law is; what's required to the 
Latio, diſpenſatio, deragatio, wel — * legis ; what 
nay — is antecedently required to 
tion of any poſitive Law; what Ignorance takes off 
the Obligation of a Law, or does excuſe, diminiſh, or 
aggravate the tranſgreſſion: For every caſe of Conſci- 
ence being only this L this lawful for me, or 
ir if not and the Law the only Rule Meaſure, 
by which 1 muſt judge of the lawfulneſs or unlawful- 
neſs of any Action: It evidently follows, that he, who 
(in theſe) knows not the Nature and Obligation of 
Laws, never can be a Caſuiſt, or rationally aſſure 
himſelf, or others, of the lawfulneſs or unlawfulneſs of 
Actions in particular (36). _—— By ſuch methods 
it was, that our learned Biſhop arrived at his great 
Knowledge. —— And as to his Sermons, and Man- 
ner of Preaching, they were very good, conſidering 
the Lime he liv'd in. © There was in his Sermons no 
improper Rhetorick, nor ſuch perplex'd dirifions, as 
were then too common. Jn his there was no want of 


" 


uſeſul matter, nor waſte of words; and yet ſuch clear 


dus firſt, and then juſt and mercifo}; t 


(37) Walton, 
P. 31, 35+ 


(a) Peerage by 
Ar. Collins, Eq; 
edit. 1756, Vol. 


V. p. 432. 


„ Wood, A- 
thene, edit. 
1721, Vol. I. 
col. 694. 


(2) Strype's 
Ann. Vol. III. 


P. 352. 


(3) See Strype's 
Annals, Vol. I. 


p. 388, 399. 
and Vol. III. 


5. 557. 


(4) Collins, as 
above, p. 432+ 


diſtinctions as difpell'd all confus'd notions, and made 
his hearers depart both wifer, and more confirm'd in 
vertuom reſolutions. He lamented, that by means of 
the irregular and indiſcreet Preaching in his Days, the 
generality of the Nation were poſſeſs d with ſuch dan- 
gerous miſtakes, as to think, They might be religi- 
they might 
* fell their Conſciences, and yet have ſomething left 
* that was worth keeping; that they might be ſure 
they were elected, though their Lives were viſibly 
* (candalous ; that to be cunning was to be wiſe ; that 
to be rich was to be happy, though tis evidently 
* falſe; that to ſpeak evil of Government, and to be 
© buſy in things they underſtood not, was no fin (37). 
(3 B) Wars a mift curious Antiquary, an indefatiga- 
ble ſearcher into Records; as ad 4 complaat herald 


mo- 


e Obliga- 


logift (e) [BB]. The worthieſt and learnedeſt of his contemporaries ſpeak of hit ia the 
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and gematogift} He had always a nateral love fur 
Records, ies, and Heraldry. lo theſe he 


uſed to turn, as a pleaſant Recreation, when his 
thoughts were wearied and harrafs'd with any perplext 
ſtudies. And his very recreation had made him ſo per- 
feft in them, that he could in a very ſhort time give 
an account of the Deſcent, Arms, and Ant:quity. of 
any Family of the Nobility or Gentry of this Nation 

8). He left about Twenty MS. Volumes in thoſe 

rencer, as Mr Henry Symmons, ſome time his Se: 
eretary, informed Mr Wood: who tells as, he had 
ſeen and peruſed one of theſe Volumes, a large thick 
folio, all in Dr Sanderſon's own hand- writing, con- 
taining Collections from Regiſters, leiger-books, rolle, 
evidences in the hands of private Gentlemen, or be- 
longing to Cathedral and other Churches, &c. It was 
endorſed Carte, X (39). One of his labours, in this 
kind, was tranſcribing the Epitaphs, and monumental 
Inſcriptions in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, (163 
in number,] as they were extant September 10 164t. 
wherein he ſeems to have been aſſiſted by Mr William 
(afterwards Sir William) Dugdale. From his MS. 
they have been publiſhed by Browne Willis, Eſq;. (49), 
and ſince that by Mr Francis Peck, in his Defderata 
Curioſa (41). OED TAL TO T0, 

[CC] The wortbieftl and learnedeft of his contems- 
raries ſpeak of bim in the moſt reſpeA/ul terms,] Bimop 
Prideaux calls him, that clear and lid min Mr San- 
derſon: None ſtates a queſtion more punctually, te- 
ſolves it more ſatisfactorily, anſwers #11 obi ections 
* more fully.' —— Archbiſhop Uſher ſtyles Him the 
judicious Dr Sanderſon 3 and that in a eaſe he had pro- 
poſed to him, he returned a happy Anſwer, that ſatiſ- 
fied all his ſcruples, and cleared up all his doubts. 
0 C am and wwe!l aveigbed man Dr Sanderſon (ſays 
* Dr Hammond) conceives all things deliberately, 
* dwells upon them diſcreetly, diſcerns things that dif- 
fer exactly, paſſeth his judgment rationally, and ex- 
« preſſcs it aptly, clearly and honeſtly.” —— Mr R. 
Baxter profeſſes he honoured him for | bis Learning, 
Judgment, Moderation, and Piety. | Biſhop 
Hall &yles him the moſt exa# and faithful Caſuiſ li- 
ing.” ——- And Dr T Fuller, a no leſs HAT” | 


« profitable than able and profound Caſuilt.” 


SANDYS, SANDS, or SANDES [Evw1v], fucceflively Biſhop of Worceſter 


and London, and Archbiſhop of York, in the XVIth century; 


and anceſtor of the pre- 


ſent Lord Sandys; was the fourth fon of William Sandys, Eſq; [4] by Margaret his 


wife, daughter and heir of William Rawlinſon of the county of York, Eſq; (a) [B] 


He 


was born at Hawkſhead, within the liberty of Fournes-fells, or Eftwaite, in Lancaſhire [C]. 
in the year 1519 [DJ. His univerſity education was at St John's. college in Cambridge; 


A] Was the faurth of William Sand, E/q;] 
Il LT 2 a neter af Peace, and the K 
Receiver for the county of Lancaſter (1). He was a 
Proteſtant; and, dying in 1548, was buried in the 
pariſh church of Hawkſhead in Lancaſhire; where 
there is a monument to his memory. ——— Accord- 
ing L- ſome Authors, our Prelate was = 3 ſon 
o Sand ys, by Margaret, Daughter o 
Dixon, of London (2). — The Family was ori- 

inally from St Bees in Cumberland, where they lived 
in good faſhion and repute; and the collateral branches 
ſpread into the Counties of Derby, Lancafter, Bucks, 
Worcefter and Kent. Of this family was William 
Sandes, Kt. firſt Lord Sandes of the Vine, in 1523, 
5 of the Houſhold to King Henry 
(3). | 

_ (B] By Margaret his wife, daughter and heir of 
Wiliam Rawlinſon, &c.] For this we bave the au- 
thority of Arthur Collins, Eſq; who grounds himſelf 
upon the collections of Gregory King, Lancaſter he- 
rald. He calls her Margaret, daughter and heir of 
William Rawſon, of the county of York, and cou- 
* fin and heir to Rawlinſon, Abbot of Furnes (4). 


where 


7 


But, ſurely, inſtead of Raven, he means Rawlinſon, 
Antony Wood ſays, Margaret his wiſe was 
* daughter of John Dixon of London (5). And Wil- 
liam Dixon, and Miles Dixon, beiog named by Mr 
William Sandys, two of the ſupervitors of his will ; 
That ſeems to countenance Wood's relation. How- 
erer, we are forced to leave it doubtful, and unde- 
cided. | 

[C] He wwas born at Hawkeſvead, & ) The place 
of his birth is as uncertain as his Mother's name. 
That he was born at Hawkſhead, is poſitively aſſerted 
by the learned antiquary Mr Dod{werth : who alledges, 
that in token thereof, he built a ſree · ſchool there, and 
endowed it with 30 l. per annum, for a miſter and 
uſher (6). But T. Fuller ſays (7), he was born at Co- 
niſby in Yorkſhire. And others at London (8). 
The father writes himſelf, in his will, of Eitwaite- 
Furneſe (9). 

[D] In the year 1519.) At the time of his death, 


which was July 10. 1588, we learn from his Epitaph, 


that he was ſixty-nine fears of age ——— vie autem 


LXIX. ——— And that fixes the time of his birth to 
the year 1519. 
el He 


24! Ih 2594.1 Vos 
„nel 
„i „egen 


(30) Wood, 
Ach, cul. 319. 


(40) Survey of 
the Cathedrals, 
VII. II. Þ* 5s 
$, Kc. 


(41), Vel Il. , 
book 8. p · 1, Sr. 


(5) Athene, as 
above. See alſo 
Strype's Annals, 


Vol. III. p. 552. 


(6) Coltect. R. 
Thoreſby de 
Leeds. 


7 Worthies, 
in Lancaſhire, 
18 
F.2D | as, 
($) Collins, as 
above, p. 435. 


(3) 1. . 418. 


n 


2 dN AEN NSA 
where; ha tool his Ae — Auen 6. and chat of, MaſtePie £54.14 
6) Lives of the M never Ecjlow: ob; as ors eager tier; axlitge: dn +g42y) he was junior —— 
thope, &c. by ]. the; uni vexſity. And, noon about., the year £5475. Proexoded Backelor ia 
Le Neve, Part was elected Maſter af Cathariad-ball (c At the time af this father's 
1720, 89, be was Vicar of Haver | 

to a Prebend in the cathedral church of Peterburgh (). The fame year, he alfo- com- 

menced Doctor in Divinity (). In 1552, King Edward VI. granted him a Prebend in 
the church of Carliſle (g). At che tune. of that gaad King's decraſe, in 1552, Pr Sandys 
was Vice- chancellor of Cambridge (5). Having early embraced the Proteſtant Religion; 
he zcaloufly joined with thoſe who were for ſetting the Lady Jane Gray ap the thfone. 
John Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, coming. to Cambridge, in his march agaioſt 
the Princeſs Mary, required the Doctor, to ſet forth the Lady Jane's title, in a Sermon 
e) the next day before the univerſity. He obeyed [ E} ; and ptesched in fo pathetick a man- 
bbc Std, her as drew many tears from. the audience. And he gave a copy of his ſermon to be 
Vol. 1-6-5513. printed. But he expreſſed himſelf with ſo much prudence and moderation, as abundaatly 


5 Ibid. and 
aſti, p. 394, 
430 


(4) See his fa- 
ther's Wil, in 
Collins, as above, 
P. 433» 


fe) Dr Br. Wil- 


-.. tatisficd the Duke; and yet did not violently exaſperate the oppoſite party. The unſtead 
{ſie a. = Duke ſent for him, about two days after, to proclaim Mary : Ibich he refoled. 
above. 


Whereupon he was deprived of his office of Vice. chancellor, and preferments [F]; and 
(e) Strype's Ec. conveyed priſoner to the Tower of London (iq. Having remained there twenty.nine 
pox a 14 wecks, he was ſent to the Marſhalſea, on W ats in ſurrection; who, at his coming to 
= ed Southwark, invited the Doctor to come and give him his company and advice; but he 
ptudently excuſed himſelf. After he had been nine weeks priſoner in the Marfhalſca, he 
was ſet at liberty, by the mediation. of Sir Thomas Holcroft, the Knight-marſhal. But 
b-idge, p. 130. ſome whiſperers ſuggeſting to Biſhop Gardiner, that he was the greateſt heretic in Eng- 
| land, and one, who, of all others, had molt corrupted the univerſity of Cambridge; Gar- 
G. July ., diner ordered ſtrict ſcarch to be made for him. He was however ſo bappy as ta eſcape 
by J.'Strype, out of England, and in May 1 554 arrived at Antwerp. But he had not 
bays man gn hours, when recetving information, that King Philip had ordered ſearch to be made for 
1. p. 392, &. him, he haſted away to Augſburg : and after ſtaying there fourteen days, he went to Straf- 
burg, 

ut to. loſe her, and one child. Towards the end of the year 1388, he took. a journey to 

Zurich, and lodged five weeks in Peter Martyr's houſe. Receiving there the a 

news of bloody Mary's death, he went back to Stra 

whete, he” arrived January 13, 1558 (. In March following, he was appointed, by 

Queen Elizabeth and her Council, one of the nine Proteſtant Divines [G], who were to 

5% | hold 


(6) T. Fuller's 
His. of Cam- 


. 
> : 
- * 


[Z] Hr ebe d.] The warning was Hort for ſuck an 
avditory, yet he did not refuſe, but went into his ebam - 
ber, and fo to bed. Ie roſe at three of th clock the 
next morning, took his bible in his hand, and earneftly 

yed to God, that it might full open where a moſt 

text ſhould be for him to treat of. The bible ſell 
open upon the firſt chapter of Joſhua, where he found 


* and armed in the field,-and now return for Queen 
* Mazy3 before; a-trayror, and now, a great friend. 
* F cannot, with one mouth, blow hot and cold after 
* rhis ſort (110. ; 123 #9 95 
[G]-Onrs of the nine Proteftant Diviner:] At his 
firſt re turn to England he appears to have been a very 


( 10) J. Fe xe, at 


a text for that time the moſt convenient he could have 
cheſen, Viz. ver. 16, 17, 18. | 
with the reſt of the nobility, requized. Dr. Sandys t 


put his Sermon in writing, and. appointed Mr Leaver, 


10 go to London, and get it printed - Dr Sandys re- 
guired one day and a balf for writing it, and at the 
day appomted Mr Leaver came ready booted to receive 
it of bim. As he was delivering it, ore of the Beadles 
came weeping, and prayed him to ſhift for himſelf, 
the Duke being retired, and Queen Mary proclaimed. 
Dr Sandys ſhewed no concern at what was ſaid, but 
delivered the Sermon written, The Duke of Northum- 
berland that night ſent ſor Dr Sandys, to proclaim 
Queen Mary in the Market-place at Cambridge, and 
told him ſhe was a merciful woman, and that he had 
ſent to know ter pleaſure, and looked for a general 
pardon. The Dr replied, * My life is not dear unto 
* me, neither have I ſaid or done any thing that urgeth 
© my conſcience ; for what I have ſpoken of the ſlate, 
I have inſlructions warranted by the ſubſcriptions of 
* Gxteen connſcllors ; neither yet have I ſpoke further 
than the word of God and the laws of the realm do 
Warrant me; come of me what God will; but be 
* you aſſured, you ſhall never eſcape death, for if 
" ſhe ſhould ſave you, they that now rule will kill 
6 ou (15). 0 
: 'F ] # herenpon he was deprived of his office, &.] 
Mr Thomas Mudmay, being one of thoſe who came to 
tell him that he was to be carried priſoner to the Tower 
nf London, faid to him, He marvelled that a learned 
man would ſpcak fo unzdviſedly zgrinft a good princeſs, 
ard wilfully run into ſuch danger. To which Dr 
| E:ndys replied, * I ſhall not be aſhamed of bonds; bot 
* if | could do as Mr Mildmay can, I need not to fear 
* bends: for you came down againſt Queen Mary, 


The Duke, 


zealous Proteſtant, and to have been averſe, or at leaft 
indifferent, to the uſe of the Habits: and entirely 
againſt tetaining any kind of Images in Churches. 
For, in. à letter to Archbiſhop Parker, he has theſe 
words (12). * I hope we ſhall not be forced to uſe the 
* V:fimentr, but that the meaning of the law is, that 
* others ia the mean time ſha!l not take them away, 
© but that they ſhall remain for tbe Queen. 
And as for Images, he was for burning them all, as 
the law ordained. Queen Elizabeth was for keeping a 
Crucifix, with Mary and John, in the moſt conſpicu- 
ous part of every church. But Biſhop Sandys was ſo 
vehement againſt it, that he was very near loſing the 
's favour, and his biſhopric. This we 
from the following paſſage in-a letter of bis to Peter 
Martyr. e Imaginibus, jampridem non- 
* nihil erat controverſtze. R. Majeſtas non alienum eſſe 
© a Verbo Dei, immo in commodum Ecclefiz fore 
* putabat, fi Imago Chriſti crucifixi, una cum Maria 
& Johanne, ut tales, in celebriori Ecclefie loco pone- 
* retur, ubi ab omni o facile conſpiceretur. Qui- 
dam ex nobis longè alter judicabant, præſertim cum 
omnes omnis generis Imagines, in proxima noſtra vi- 
fitatione, idque publica authoritate, non ſolum ſub- 
latæ, verumetiam combuſtæ erant: Cumque huic 
Idol o, pre ad ignara & ſuperſtitioſa plebe 
adoratio ſolet adhibe ri, Ego, quia vehementior eram 
in iſta re, nec ulld modo conſentire poteram, ut lap- 
dus occaſio Eccleſiæ Chrifti daretur; ron multum 
aberat, quin & ab officio amoverer, & Principis in- 
diguarionem incurrerem. At Deus, in cojus manu 


eee © &4 ©® eo 


-. 
4 - 
-. 


( end the year: following, oh, Dreember'1 2, was preſented = 


en there many (+) See Diſcourſe 
of the Troubles 
at Frankford, 

| a ; | l Kc. edit. 1575, 
ere he fixed his abode (). His wife came there to him, but he had the misfor- 2 3 = 
174 


greeable : 
ſ{burg, and thence to England, ;-# Xo... 


ſtory, &c. Vol. 
II. edit. 1610, 
p. 13891, &c. 


(11) na. 


(12) Neal's Hift, 
of the Puricans, 
Val, I. edit. 
1732, ;o. p. 
194+ 


corda ſunt Begun, pro tempeſtate tranquillitatem 
am An 


* dedit, & Ecdle glicaram ab hujuſmodi offen- 
* Jiculis liberawit* tantum manent in Eccleſia noſtra 


© Veſtitngnta illa F Mica, Capas int Nig, quas dia 


„non Yoraturas fperam us. 


op Burnet, 
» 


* 


3594 


m) Holinſbed's 

hroaicle, edit. 
1587. p. 1132, 
1183. 


(») Strype's An 
nals, Vol. l. 
edit. 1725. p- 
$r. and Life of 
Archbiſhop 
Griadal 


(0) Epiſtola 2d 
P. Martyrem ; 
in Collection of 
Records, Vol. 
III. of Biſhop 
Burnet's Hift. of 
the Reformation, 
edit. 1753, p. 
639. 


(p) Br. Willis's 
Survey, as above, 
Vol. I. p · 646. 


(13) P. 639, 
640, 641. 


(t4) Page 291, 


(15) Holinthed, 
as above, p · 
1183. 


(16) J. Le 
Neve's Fafti, &c. 
. 299, Att 
Publica. publiſh'd 

by T. Rymer, 
Vol. XV. p. 
$50, 555. and 
Biſhop Gadwin's 
Catalog. uf Bi- 
ſhops, among the 


Riſhops of Wor- 
ceſter, 
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hold a diſputation againſt ſo many of the Romiſh perſwaſion, before bail bouſes of Par- 
liameng at Weſtminſter (m). Alſo, he was one of the Commiſſioners- vor preparing a 
form of Prayer, or Liturgy, to be laid before the Parliament, and fbr deliberating on 
other matters for the Reformation of the Church (v). And being looked upon as one of 
the moſt eminent Proteſtant Divines, who were fitteſt to fill up the ſees vacant by the 
deprivation of the Popiſh prelates, he was nominated to the ſee of Carliſle, which he 
refuſed ; but accepted of the Biſhopric of Worceſter (o) [H], vacant by the deprivation of 
Richard Pates. We are told, that he alienated good part of the revenues of this ſee (p) 
and he had a long controverſy with Sir John Bourn of Worceſter [I]; which grew to 
ſuch a highth, that Biſhop Sandys was forced to vindicate his own life and innocency, 
unhandſomely traduced by Sir John, in an Information, or Declaration, of his to the 
Privy-Council (q). Moreover, we are told, that he would not ſuffer Papiſts to remain in 
his dioceſe : and herein he was ſo earneſt, that he would not be perſuaded to give them a 
toleration, by any prayers or interceſſions made to him in their behalf (r). He apprars 
indeed to have been of a ſevere diſpoſition; for, in ſome of his firſt viſitations, he deprived 
clergymen, which occaſioned warm and expoſtulating letters between him and Archbiſhop 
Parker (s), Being a man well ſkilled in the original languages, as well as an excellent 
preacher, he was, about the year 1565, one of the Biſhops appointed to make a new 
Tranſlatian of the Bible: and the portions thereof which fell to his ſhare, were the firſt 
and ſecond books of Kings, and the firſt and ſecond of Chronicles (2). Upon the tranſla- 
tion of Dr Edmund Grindal from the ſce of London to the Archbiſhopric of York, in 
1570, Biſhop Sandys was pitched upon by the Queen to ſucceed him at Londoa. He 
earneſtly excuſed himſelf a while, but accepted of it at laſt [K]]. In 1571, he was ordered 


who hath publiſhed this letter, in the Collection of 
Records at the end of the Third Part of his Hiſtory of 
the Reformation (13), hath miſtaken the meaning of 
it. For he tranſlates it (14), as if the Queen was for 
having the Crucifix, with Mary and John, flill in her 
Chafe/l only. Whereas it plainly means, that ſhe was 
for having them in the moſt conſpicuous part of every 
Church —— in celcbriori Ecclefie loco. We 
muſt add, that it is very incorrectly printed, eſpecially 
in the edition of 1753, now before us. For iuſtead of, 
De Imaginibus, it is printed, Deo Imaginibus ; and five 
lines lower, Quidem ex nobis, inſtead of, Vaidam, &c. 
— The reſt of the Proteſtant Divines concerned 
in the Diſputation, were, Dr Scory biſhop of Chiche- 
ſter, Dr Cox, Mr Whitehead, Mr Grindall, Mr Horne, 
Mr Geſt, Mr Elmer, Mr Jewell (15). | 

[H] But accepted of the Bifbopric of Warceſter.} 
His Conge d'eſlire bore date Novemb. 12. 1559. He 
was elected the 25th of the ſame month; confirm'd cn 
the zoth of December; and conſecrated the next day. 
And had reſtitution of the temporalities March 23 fol- 
lowing (16). 

[1] And had a long controverſy with Sir John Bourn 
of Warceſter.]) This Sir John had been Secretary to 
the late Queen Mary. And the firſt occaſion of the 
difference between them is ſaid to be this: In one of 
his viſitations, the Biſhop was informed, that an Altar- 
ſtone was left ſtarding in the Church belonging to the 
pariſh where Sir John lived. The Biſhop commanded 
it to be pulled down and defaced, according to the 
Queen's injuntions. Bout Sir John commanded the 
contrary, and that it ſhould not be broken and defac'd, 
but preſerved ; and, in contempt of the Biſhop, cauſed 
it to be carried out of the church to his own houſe, 
where it remained. In ſome difference afterwards be- 
tween them, the Biſhop complained of it to the Queen's 
Council. And Sir John falſely alledged in his own 


defence, That the tone was taken down a year before 


the Biſhop came to the Church, and was reſerved and 


laid afide towards the pavement of one of the iſles ; 


but that it was never brought to his houſe, nor carried 


(17) Strype's 
Lite of Archbi- 
op Parker, as 
above, p. 78. 
and Annals, Vol. 


I. p. 338, Ec. 


(18) Annals, 
Vol. I. p. 389, 
39. 


out of the Church 17). However, long be- 
fore this Sir John had been an enemy to Dr Sandys, of 
which take this account in the Biſhop's own words. — 
«* I being priſoner in the Tower, ſuit was made to 
Queen Mary and the privy-council for my enlarge- 
* ment: and it was reported unto me, the bill of my 
Delivery was allowed by the privy council, and ſent 
up in the docket to be aſſigned by the Queen When 
it came thereunto, Sir John Bourne hindered that 
„bill, by reporting, what my father was; what my 
* brother was ; and how that I was the greateſt Here- 
tick in Cambridge, and a corrupter of the univerſity. 
And fo I was ſtayed until it pleaſed God to deliver 
* me, ——— This diſpleaſure long face I had calt 
* out of my mind, and freely iven; whereof 
God will bear me witneſs (18), ———— The chic 


by 


Imputations Sir John brought againſt the Biſhop, were, 
That he bad partly pulled down, and ſuffered to go to 
ruin, his Manor-houſes at Grimlev, and Northu ike : 
That he had granted leaſes of the beſt of his parſana- 
ges in behalf of his children : And had granted rever- 
ions of farms and leaſes to others, after forty years 
and more to come: ſold the woods, and timber, be- 
longing to his ſee, &c (19). ——— But, at length, 
Sir John was, by order of the council, committed to 
the Marſhalſey, where he remained fix or ſeven weeks : 
and was forced to make his ſubmiſſion in writing to the 
Biſhop, in the year 1563. Notwithſtanding which he 
continued to take all opportunities of vexing the Bi- 
ſhop, as appears from the following clauſe of a letter 


(7 Archb'ſbop 
Grindal's Lite, 
by Strype, p. 2. 
and Life of Arch · 
biſhop Parker, 
p. 78. and Au- 
Nala, Vol. I. 
elite 1725, p. 
336—4c4. 


( Life of Arch- 
biſhop Par ker, by 
J. Saype, p. 65. 


) Idem, p. 
78, 79. and Ap» 
* P+ 25» 


( Life of Arch- 
bp Parker, 

p. 18. 403. 
and Lewis's Hje 
ſtory of the 
Tran flations of 
the Bible, 3%. 
edit. 1739. P- 
235, 


(19) Ibid. py 
401, 402. 


of his to Secretary Cecil, in 1569. —— But I have at 


hand a conſtant and cruel enemy, who defires no- 
thing more than my deſtrudtion. He daily moleſteth 
me, and maketh me weary of mine office. He will, 
* if he can, work my woe. None love him for him- 
* ſelf, but for his Religion (20) many like him (21).” 
LX] He earneftly excuſed himſelf a while.) Being 
conſcious, as he ſaid, of his own inability for ſo great 
a charge, and not caring, perhaps, to be placed ſo 
much in the view of the Court, and the whole realm ; 
pleading withal his want of health, and bodily infirmi- 
ty. He ſent up therefore his Chancellor, to lay be- 
fore Secretary Cecil his unwillingneſs on thoſe accounts 


(20) Popery. 


(21) Ibid, p. 
40,5 403, 404. 


to remove from Worceſter: But the Chancellor did 


his meſſage in ſuch a manner, as if the Biſhop was not 
in earneſt, and required only ſome further ſolicitation 
to accept of that ſee : which caufed a gentle reprimand 
of him from Cecil. The Biſhop, in his Anſwer, writes 
thus. * I ſhall humbly pray you not to be . 2 
* that thus often with my Letters I mcleſt ygur Ho- 
nour. My former and whole ſuit was ſiinple, my 
meaning plain ; ſaying of myſelf as I thought of my- 
ſelf. If my Chancellor hath otherwiſe in ſinuated, 
he did it withant commiſſion or knowledge of me. 
The wants in mind, and the infirmities in body, 
were the chief cauſes of my refuſal. Yet hearing by 
my Chancellor, that you were offended with me, and 
underitanding that the Queen's Majeity miſliked to 
alter her Highneſs determination; and being ſundry 
ways advertiſed of the Clamour of London againſt 
me for my refuſal, and how that with uriverſal joy- 
fulneſs the people defired me 7 this touched my con- 
ſcience very near, and made me write to your ho- 
nour in ſuch ſort as I did —— Sir, if the Queen's 
Majeſty and the privy Council be not otherwiſe re- 
ſolved, if you bid me come up, I will, and take 
that office upon me, whatſoever become of me; and 
* ſtand to your favour and courteſy —— (22. —— 
Accepting therefore, at laſt, as 1 fay, of the See of 
London, he was elecled June 2 ; had the royal aſſent 
Jaly 1. the temporalities reftored the 13th, and was 
inthronized the 2oth of the ſame month (23). 


[LI Path 


(22) Strype's . 
Annals, Vol. II. 
p. 27, 23. and 
Li'e of Archbi- 
ſhop Pat ker, p · 
296. 


(23) J. Le 
Neve's Faſti, p. 
180. and Ri- 
mer, Vol. XV 


p. 683, 084. 


fu) Strype's Life 
of Archbiſhop 
Parker, p. 329, 
310, 433, 43+» 
437- 


(w) Ibid. p. 
421, 422, 433, 
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(*] Ibid. p. 331. 


fy) Strype's An 
Nais, VI. 11. 
p. 424, 125, 
4:6. 


(=) Ibid. p. 426, 
427. 3570—570. 
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HW. p. 574 — 73. 
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320—326. 
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(25) Ibid. Ap- 
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(26) Rymer's 

Acta Publica, 

Vol. XV. p · 
68, 771. and 


Neye's Faſti, 


P. 311. 


627) Rymer's 
Acla Publica, 
Voi. XV. Ps 


73 go 


by the Queen to aſt the Archbiſhop of C 
againſt Papiſts and Puritans [L]. 


5 A N 


Canterbury in the eccleſiaſtical Q mmiſſion 
e proceeded againft them with vigor and ſeverity, 


DYSs 


and adviſed that a national Council ſhould be held to ſuppreſs them (u) All which ex- 
poſed him to their cealures and inveEtives z and in their libels occaſioned him to be much 
aſperſcd, to the blotting of his good name, and the endangering of bis credit and — 


tion in his miniſtry. 


He complained of it therefore to the Queen's chief officers, and 


deſired, that thoſe flanderers might be brought before the temporal magiſtrate, the coun- 
cil, or the ſtar-chamber (w-). We find alſo, that he claimed to be ſuper-iotendent of the 
Dutch church in London, as his predeceſſor B:ſhop Griadal was; which ocgaſioned ſome 
uneaſineſs between him and that congregation (x). In 1576, he was tranſlated to the 


Archbiſhopric of York [M]. 


And, no ſooner was he poſſfeſſed of it, but he had like to 


loſe his manor and palace of Biſhop's thorp; under pretence, that it was fit for the uſe of 
the Preſident of the Council in the North. But the Archbiſhop ſtood reſolute, and would 
not part with it upon any account ()). His ſucceſſor in the tce of London, Biſhop ZEl- 
mer, gave him allo ſome trouble about the rents of that biſhopric, and dilapidations (z). 
He viſited his province in 1577, but was refuſed admittance in the church of Durham 
by Willam Wittingbam the Dean, who had no regular Orders, as having received them 
at Geneva z and ſome of the Prebendaries; the ſce being then void: and fo high did che 


conteſt grow, that the Biſhop 
year 1578 (a) NI. 
had great and unealy diſputes (b). 


proceeded to excommunication. 


With his own Dean at York, Dr Matthew Hutton; he likewiſe 
He made it a rule, not to grant the advowſon, or pro- 


This affair laſted 'till the 


mife of any preferment in his giſt, before it actually became void, nor ever to take a 
reſignation (c). Not only in his own dioceſe, but even in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
he was very diligent an] active in finding out Papiſts, and defeating their pernicious 


deſigns (4) 


In May 1582 [O], as he was viſiting his dioceſe, the aioft audacious at- 


tempt that malice and revenge could poſſibly ſuggeſt, was made, to ruin at once his r-pu- 
tation ; namely, by an inn-keeper's wife at Doncaſter getting into bed to him; through 
the contrivance of Sir Robert Stapleton, and other wicked perſons (e). A particular ac- 
count of that infamous conſpiracy [P] is given in the note, from authentic vouchers 


CL] Both againſt Pajifls and Puritans. ] What 
tleir ſentiments concerning thoſe forts of men were, is 
manifeſt trom the following. letter ſubſcribed by the 
Aichbiſhop, and Biſhop Sandys. * Theſe times are 
* troubleſome. The Church is ſore affaulted ; but not 
* fo much of open enemies, who can leſs hurt, as of 
* pretended favourers, and falſe Brethren, who, un- 
» der the colour of Reformation, ſeek the ruin and 
* ſubverſion both of Learning and Religion. Neither 
do they only cut down the ecclefiaſtical tate, but al- 
give a great puſh at the civil policy. Their co- 
* Tour is fincerity under the countenance of ſimplicity ; 
* but ia very truth, they are ambitious ſpirits, and can 
* abide no ſuperiority, Their fancies are favoured of 
+ force of great calling, who ſeek to gain by other 
mens loſſes. And moſt plauſible are theſe new devi- 
* ces, to a great number of the people, who labour to 
live in all Liberty (24) * ——— To reitrain them 
therefore as much as poſible, the Ecclefiattical Com- 
miſſioners ſent a letter to all Churchwardens, wherein 


they Rraitly charged and commanded them, That in 
"no wile they ſuffer any perſon or Miniſter to miniſter 


any Sacrament, or ſay any publick Prayers, in any 
of their Churches, Chapels, or other places appointed 
for common Prayers, in any other order, maner or 
fort, than only according to the preſcription in the 
book of Common Prayer, and the Queen's Majeſties 
law publiſhed in that behalf. And that in no wiſe 


they ſuffer any perſon publicly or privately to teach, 


read, or preach, in any the ſaid Churches, pariſhes, 
Chapels, private Houſes, or other places, unleſs ſuch 
be licenced to preach, read, or teach, by the Queen's 
highneſs authority, the Archbrſhop of Canterbury his 
licence, or by the licence of the of the Dioces, 
&c (25) 
[] He was tranſlated to the Archbifboprie of York.] 
The conge d'eflire was iffued out Jan 19. 1576. 
He was e the 24th of On frat mc wad 
the 8th of March : and had reſtitution of the tempo- 
ralities on the 16th (26). CY” OY 
[N} This affairs lafled "till 


was directed 


to the Archbiſhop, with Henry Earl of Huntington 
Pre ſident in the North, Ri Barnes biſhop of Dur- 


ham, and others, to viſit the church of Durham, 


which had undergone great damages, by the inſolency, 
neglect, and injuries, done by the Dean, Canons, and 


other officers of the faid church ; and they were im- 


powered to enquire into the management 
nues thereanto belonging (27). 
r No. 300. | 


of the reve- 
VOL. V. 


the year 1578.) The | 
" 14th of May, in that year, a commiſſion 


you go forward to ſet up thÞ# bouſe, it will 


IT 


LO] In May 1582.) Mr Strype ſays, it was in May 
1581 (28). But the decree for the puniſhment of the 
Conſpirators in that wicked affair, was made the eighth 
of May, 25 Elizab [1583]. And it is therein faid, 
that the affair happened the tenth of May /aft, or be- 
fore, viz. 1582 (20). 

LP] A particular account of that infgmous conſpiracy 
is given here.) Sir John Harrington, who was a con- 
temporary author, hath thus related the affair. 
There was great kindneſſe, and had long continued 
between Archbiſhop Sands and Sir Robert Stapleton 
a Knight of Yorkeſhire, who in thoſe dayes for a man 
well Poken, properly ſeen in languages, a come!y and 
« goodly perſonage, had ſcant an equall, and (except 
Sir Philip Sidney) no ſuperiour in England: for 
* which reaſons the Archbiſhop of all his neighbours 
and countreymen, did make a Beciall account of him. 
About the year 1583. alſo he was bigh-ſheriffe of 
* Yorkſhire, and met the Judges with ſevenſcore men 
in ſutable liveries, and being at this time likewiſe a 
* widdower, he wooed and won, and wedded ſoon af- 
© ter, one of the beſt reputed widdows in the Weſt of 
* England, In this felicity he failed with ful fails, 
but ſomewhat too high, and no leſſe the Archbiſhop 
in like proſperity of wealth, and friends and children, 
« yet ſeeming, above all, to joy in the friendſhip of 
* this Knight, who anſwered in all correſpon- 
* dence, not onely of outward complement, but in- 
ward comfort. —Theſe two fo friendly neighbours 
© and conſorts ſwimming in this calm of content, at 
* laſt hapned to fall one on another by this occa- 
* fron. | The Knight in his great fortunes, hav- 
ing as great deligns; among other rn, had laid 
* the foundation of a fair houſe, or rather Palace, the 
* model whereof he had brought out of Italy, which 
* houſe he intended to name Stapletons flay ; and for 
that cauſe invited the Archbiſhop in good kindneſs to 
* ſee it, and requeſted him, for the more credit, and 
* as.it were bleſſing to the houſe, that his grace would 
give it the aforeſaid name. But when the Archbi- 
: 2 had fully bebeld it and in his judgment found 
* 30 Nier ſor a Lord Treaſuret of England, then for a 
* Knight of Yorkſhire; He id to him, woyld you 
have me call this intende@ houſe S:apler ay. 
© Nay rather let me ſay to you, fay Stapleton ; 


* doven. How often a man loſes a friend af, jeſt, 
© and how grievous it is for a mans vanity to be craſt 
© in the humour ! This of my Lords that I 


odd think, ipcended. {ritudlyguuered W; 
40 5 ? „ 
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c) Thid. p. 377, 
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4 lad. p. 633 
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rington's Briefe 
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Annals, Vol 
111. p. 98, 108, 


(28 Annals, 
Vol. III. . 93, 


Neve's Lives, as 
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even fatherly unto him, he took in fo 
and deſpite, that howfſoever he ſmother- | 
* ed it for the preſent, from that time forward he 
6 t a mean to revenge it. And wanting neither 
* wit to deviſe, nor courage to te bis defign, he 
© found out, or at leaſt he ſuppoſed he had found a 
* firatagem, not onely to wreak this ſcorn on the good = 
«* Biſhop that miſtruſted nothing, but alſo to make the 
, © old mins purſe pay for the finiſhing of the new 
* houſe. He acquaints him [ſelf] with an officer, in 
my Lords houſe, ſome malecontent that had been de- 
* nyed a leaſe. Theſe two deviſe, that when my 
* Lord ſhould lie next at Doncaſter, where the hoſteſs 
of the houſe having been (formerly I ſuppoſe) Miſtre ſs 
* Sands maid, was bold ſametimes to bring his Lord- 
* ſhip a cawdle to his beds fide (for in charity I may 
* ſarmiſe no worſe) Sir Robert ſhould alſo by chance 
dome and hoſt at the ſame houſe. This bad wife 
© and her good man are made partakers and parties 
* of this her part was but a naked part, viz. 
to lip into my Loads bed in her ſmock, mine hoaſt 
-* muſt ſodainly be jealous, and ſwear that he holds his 
reputation, though he be but a poor man, more dear 
© then that he can indure ſach an indignity, and there- 
upon calls Sir Robert Stapleton, brings him to the 
* Biſhop's chamber in his night-gown, takes them in 
* bed together with no ſmall exclamation. The 
* Knight that acted his part with moſt art, and leaſt 
ſuſpition, takes great pains to pacifie the hoaſt, con- 
* jures all that were admitted to ſecreſie and ſilence, 
* and ſending all to their lodgings without tumult, 
aſketh of my Lord how this came tohaſſe. The Bi- 
* ſhop tells him with a great proteſtation, that he was 
* betrayed by his man and his hoaſt, little ſuſpecting 
the Knight to be of the Querum. The Knight fooths 
him in all be faid, condoles the great miſchance, is 
ſorrowful for the danger, and careful for the honour 
of the Biſhop, and ſpecially the Church. The di- 
ſtreſſed Archbiſhop diſtruſting no fraud in him, aſketh 
his advice in this diſaſter, and following his counſel 
from time to time, gives the Hoalt a peece of money, 
the falſe officer a fam, and the Knight for his tra 
vail in this matter many friendly recompences. But 
when he found after all this ſmoothing and ſoothing, 
that he grew ſo bold at laſt to preſſe him beyond all 
good manner, for the good Mannour of Soothwell, 
then he found that in ſooth all was not weily and was 
even compell'd too late, to that he might much bet- 
ter have done much ſooner, viz. To complain to the 
Lords of the Councel, and to his ancient and dear 
friend, the Earl of Leiceſter (for whoſe father he had 
almoſt loſt his Nfe) by whoſe help, he got them call'd 
to the Star-Chamber, Ore temus, where they were 
* for this conſpiracy convicted, fined and impriſoned.” 
| But a fuller account of this affair having been pub- 
(30) Lives, &c. liſh'd by Mr Le Neve (30), from an exemplification of 
| 3 P- 4, the Decree made in the Star Chamber 8 May 25 Eliz. 
(preſerved in the Harleian Library) we ſhall give the 
following extracts of it. That Decree gives a very par- 
ticular account of the contrivers of this villainy, and 
ſets forth. * That Sir Robert Stapleton having con- 
ceived ſome ſecret diſpleaſure and malice againſt the 
moſt reverend Father in God Edwin Archbiſhop of 
York, and yet outwardly bearing a diſſembling ſhew 
and countenance of friendſhip toward him; Barnard 
Mawd who had lately ſerved the ſaid Archbiſhop, and 
upon ſundry great miſbehaviours and abuſes by him 
committed, was put out of his ſervice ; in reſpect 
whereof he was become a malicious enemy againſt the 
ſaid Archbiſhop; William Syſſon an inn-keeper, a 
man of poor and baſe condition, fallen from ſome 
wealth which was left him by bis parents into great 
need and poverty, through his own waſtefull and diſ- 
ordered life; Anne Syſſon wife of the faid William, 
a woman of a very diſhoneſt and infamous life and con- 
verſation, trained in ſervice before her marriage in the 
houſe of the ſaid Robert Stapleton, and Alexander 
& by poor lewd rugagate Scot ſervant to the ſaid 
Sy and chamberlain in his houſe ; with certain 
ther their confederateg, namely John Mallorey Gent. 
nd Poger Thornely fervant to the ſaid Sir Robert 
Stapleton ; enter'd into a moſt malicious and wicked 
- conſpiracy againſt the Archbiſhop of Vork, the ſecond 
Prelate of this realm: Who was in May laſt occupyed 
- yvidiÞſrion of hifYlioceſe, and retugning towards York 
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compet the Archbiſhop, to 
ompef the Archbiſhop, to 
AV = 4 grant 


by Doncifter was there lodged the 10th of that indbch 
be conſpiracy 1 the ſaid Antre _ 
ſhould at midnight, when the ſaid Archbiſhop was in 
his bed on leep, find means to come into his chamber, 
far. perfarmance whereof ſhe had before layd ſundry 
ways, and there ſtep into kis bed ; at what time they 
alfo agreed they would be all ready to enter the chati⸗ 
ber and take them together, not doubting, but thar, 
being many to one; they might, if they were -{@. en- 
forced, eaſily bear the world in hand. that the lewd 
woman had been longer with him before their coming, 
and was taken with him in adultery ; or if the Arch- 
biſhop, for fear to call his name in queltion ſhould yield 
to any mean that the matter might be concealed; that 
then every of them had thereby opportunity offered 49 
wark for their advantage—what every of their occafions 
required, whether it were for ſlander of zeligion, gain 
of money, credit in the countrey by the Archbiſhop”s 
countenance, or ſome other benefit ; and that this de- 
vice, though long before reſolved, as Siſſon and hi- 
wife confeiled, was not to be put in execution but when 
Sir Robert Stapleton might be preſent. According to 
which agreement, the Archbiſliop being in bed aſleep 
at midnight, was awaked wich the ſudden terror of 
William Syſſon ; who, falſely pretending that he had 
taken his wife in bed, offered his dagger drawn 10 the 
Archbiſhop's breaſt, and made ſhew that be purpoſed 
in revenge of his ſurmiſed. injury to have offered him 
great violence : and that immediately, upon this occa- 
tion, Sir Robert Stapleton, pretending not to have 
been any way acquainted beforehand with. the matter, 
but that he came thither upon ſexding for by Syſſon, 
and as called from his chamber by the ſaid Alexarder 
by Syſſon's appointment; and putting on the counte- 
nance of a fingular friend to the Archbiſkop, whereof 


he made ſhew, as well by ſending away Syfon and bis 


wife out of the Archbiſhop's chamber, as by many 
folemn proteſtations of his earneſt love of the Archbi- 
ſhop, and fingular care of his credit and miniſtry 3 in- 
duced the Archbiſhop, contrary to his earneſt defire, 
which he then declared, of having this vile and flande- 
rous injury offered to him by Syſſon and his wife im- 
mediately diſcovered and revenged, to lay until the 
morning: lay ing before him many perils and dangers 
to his name and the credit of Religion that mighgen- 
ſue, if, being one againſt ſo many, be would attempt 
to make any ſtir in that cauſe ; perſuading hum. that 
notwithſtanding his innocency, which the Archbiſhop 
earneſtly proteited, and bg then acknowledg't,: it were 
better to top the moutfls of acedy perions, than to 
bring his name into a doubtful queſtion, whereunto be 
promiſed his faithful aſſiſtance and ſecreſy. Aod vir 


Robert having, under colour of graze: counſel procees- 


ing from a ſpecial affection to the Archbiſhop and bio 
credit, procured” the Archbiſhop to omit the preſent 
opportunity. to diſcover that treachery ; and from that 
time forward, by other inftances of deep diſſmulation, 
made him believe he was a fure friend unto: whom he 
might give truſt : but alſo by devifing'from time to tiore, 
by the ſpace of ſeven or eight months, ſundty practiſes 
and policies, to miniſter to the Archbiſhop occaſian of 
fear that his name ſhould come in queſtion by treachery 
wrought againſt him at Doncaſter, drew from the {aid 
Archbiſhop ſundry ſums of money, and gave other at- 
tempts to have inriched himſelf wich the ſpoil of the 
Bithoprick. At length, the Archbiſhop diſcovering 
Sir Robert's malice and treacherous diſſimulation, and 
deteſting ſuch horrible treachery cloaked with the holy 
countenance of Religion and Friendſhip, he adventured, 
in confidence of his own innocency, to be the; firſt 
means himſelf to bring the whole cauſe-to examination 
befgre the Council. hen Sir Robert, and his con- 
federates, underſtood that the matter was to come io 
a publick hearing, they entered, both at York and at 
London, into a ſecond conſpiracy, binding themſelves 
by oath each to other, that they would never acknow- 
ledge they were privy before hand to any practiſe or 
purpoſe, that Siſſon s wife ſhould go to the Archbi- 
ſhop's chamber at Doncaſter, but that they were on 
ſadden called thereunto and found them together, not 
doubting any ſuch matter when they were called. 
And, after their commitments to ſeveral priſons, in- 
telligence and inftruftidhs paſſed from the one to the 
other, as well by letters as whereby direction 
and notice was given from the one to the other, oe 
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even procured the Queen to ſollicit him to do it ; but all in vain (/). 
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hell and Se. 


Eogęes vours alſo were uled, in 1,588, to get from bim his Archiepiſcopal houſe in Lon- Ga. 


pall 


fox? yeh e oppoſition (i) Aſter à life full of troubles and contention, owing princi- 


y (). His character is given below 4: as 


alſo an "account of his writings [S], He was twice married; firſt, to a daughter of 


had been confeſſed, what concealed, and what was 
to be uttered. When they came to be particularly ex- 
ammed 0 oath, Sir Robert, and Mawd perſiſted 
in their er ſalſe· deviſed and counterfeited tales. 
Bur William Siſſon with great tears confeſſed his offence, 
and both opened his treacherous handling of the Arch- 
biſhop in bis houſe; which he declared to have been 
u matter concerted amongſt themſelves, without any 
defert or ſhew of guiltinets on the Archbiſhop's part, 


ſor ought that he could ever hear or fee; And alſo 


thewed, that their falſe tales which they had before 
declared to the Lords, tending to the Archbiſhop's de- 
famation, were things of their own heads forged and 
confpired at York, whereunto they had tyed themſelves 
each to other by ouh without any matter of truth. 
Sir Robert and Mawd hearing that Siſſon had diſco- 
vered the whole affair, confetied Meir own treachery ; 
but Alexander Farbis perſiſted in his former ſtubborneſs. 
In the end, the Archbiſhop was found and declar- 
ed entirely innocent of the wicked flanders and impu- 
tations raiſed againſt him. And Sir Robert Stapleton, 
Bern. Mawd, William Sy ſſon, and Farbis, were or- 
deted to be committed to the Fleet, there to remain 
priſoners three years, and further during the Queen's 
pleaſure !—— Sir Robert, at the next aſhſes at York, 

blickly to acknowledge the Archbiſhop's innocency, 
ubmit to bim, aſk him forgiveneſs upon his knees; 


pay to her Majeſty's uſe 3000 l. and ſtand at her mercy 
and pleaſure to be degmaded 


of his knighthood.—— 
Mawd,, Syſſon, and Farbis to ſtand in the pillory at 
Weſtminſter, and at-the next affiſes in York ; and Far- 
bis to have one of his ears cut off upon the pillory, at 


each place: They three to pay the following fines to 
the Queen, 8y ſſon 5001. Mawd 300 l. Farbis 100 l. 


and alſo publickly acknowledge their own offence and 
the Archbiſhop's' innocency, and aſk his forgiveneſs. 
—  - Alſo, that before the faid Sir Robert, Mawd, 


Syſſon, and Alexander, were delivered of their im- 


priſonment, they ſhould make ſatisfaction and reftitu- 
tion to the Archbiſhop, of the fam of 703 1. which 
they had 4njuriouſly extorted and from kim. 


' Laftly, that Alexander Farbis ſhould be baniſhed the 


realm for ever.“ Sir John Harrington obſerves (33), 
that this iniquitous buſineſs was the ruin of Sir Robert 
« Stapleton. „though he lived to have part of 
© bis fine releaſt by his Majeſties clemency ; yet he coſt 
* up and down all his life without any great content- 
* ment, from Wilrſhire into Wales, and thence to the 


-*.jfle of Man, à while to Chelſey, but little to York- 
_ © ſhire where his Stay ſhould have been.” 


{2 ] Of his maners of Southwell and Scroby.] He 
writ upon that occaſion a letter to the Queen, wherein 
he excuſes himſelf from parting with thoſe two maners, 
and gives the following account of the value of them. 


/*. There pertain to theſe two mannors as members 


thereof 32 towns, and as it is thought 1000 tenants, 
part, whach have en- 
great liberties and cuſtomes : All theſe by this 
* Jeaſe may be racked, andy as the prophet *faith, the 
* ſkim pulled of their backs; the cryambereat would 
* ſound in your Majeſties cares to your great diſcontent. 
belonging unto it 
* three parka well furniſhed with deer ; by virtue of 
„ tlis leaſe they may all be diſparked, and turned to 

greater gain. In this leaſe be all R. granted, which 


4 thing within the ſpace of 20 yearsWnd leſs will make 


the annual rent of theſe ewo mannors above 1000 | 
by year, if the land be racked, as now a-day# 
is commonly uſed. The woods now 
eſteem d worth goon l. ſo that the great 


4 


* 


Mr Sandes 


* want of the houſes, the cutting down of all the 
* woods, the great liberties and royalties pertaining to 
5. theſe. two mannors,»the great benefit of theſe R 
* with perquiſus in coats, felons, and deodans goods, 
* with all other commodities belonging to theſe two 
* mannors and them members, would within the com- 
* paſs of this leaſe, if it ſhould be granter}, be a Joſs 
* unto the ſee of York ſeventy thouſand pounds at the 
© leait.* A little after he adds,—* And that it 
may appear to your Majeſty that I ſee le not my ſelfe, 
bat the good of the Church, I ſhall moſt gladly give 
all the ſubſtance that I have as it ſhall pleaſe you tv 
* appoint ; as alſo to teſign up the whole intereſt that 
* I have in this Biſhoprick to your Majeſties hands to 
* diſpoſe of, or elſe what thing ſoever lieth in me to 
doe, which with a good contictence towares God I 
may, that ſhall be ever moſt ready to your Majetties 
* command.'—[t was dated 24 Noremb. 1582 32) 
[R] His character, &c.] It is thus repreſented in 


(5) . p. 320, 
&c. 


(+) J. Le Nerve, 
Lives, &c. as 
above, Part . 


p. 65. and Epi- 
tapd. 


bis epitaph. . Homo bominum 4 militia & vin- © 


dicta innocentifiimus, magnanimus, apertus, & tan- 
tum neſcias adulari, ſumme liberalis atque miſericors, 
* hoſpitaliflumus, optimus, facilis, & in ſola viua ſu- 
« perbus: ſcilicet, haud minora quam locutus eſt vixit, 
& fuit. In Evangelii prædicandi laboribus ad extre- 
mum uſque halitum mirabiliter affiduus. A fermoni- 
bus ejvs nunquam non melior diſcederes Facundus 
* volebat eſſe, & videbatur. Ignavos, ſeduli: atis ſuz 
* conſcius, oderat. Bonas literas auzit pro facultati- 
* bus. Ecclehe patrimonium, velut rem Deo facra- 
tam decuit, iatactum defendit. Gratia qua floruit 
apud illuſtriſſimam mortalium Elizabetham effecit, ne 
* hanc in qua jacet Eecleſiam, tu jacentem cernexes.” 
l be ſubſtance of which is He was quite inno- 
cent againſt the malice and revenge of the world; 
couragious, open-heartcd, not knowing how to flatter, 
extremely liberal and merciful, very hoſpitable and 
good, eafy of acceſs, and harſh only againſt vice: in a 
word he lived up to his proſeſſion. Aſſiduous in preach - 
ing, to his laſt breath; You could not help coming 
away better from his ſermons. He endeavoured to be 
eloquent, and he appeared ſo. Conſcious of his own 
induſtry, be hated idleneſs. He encouraged learning 
to the utmoſt of his power. The patrimony o&the 
Church he not only left untouched, but alſo defended, 
as a thing conſecrated to God. Through his credit 
with Queen Elizabeth, he ſaved this church wherein 
he lieth, from being entirely deſtroyed. 

[SJ A @/o an account of bis writings ] Several of 
his Letters, and other papers, are inſerted in Strype's 
Annals (33) ; in his Life of Arp. Parker (34); and j 
his Life of Arp. Whitgift (35) ; Likewiſe in Bp. Bak. 
net's Hiſtory of the Reformation (36): and in other 
places. ——In 1616, two and twenty of bis Sermons 
were collected together, and printed at London, in a 
{mall 4to with this title. * Sermons of the moit Re- 
« yerend Father in God, Edwin Archbiſhop of Yorke, 
Primat and Metropolitane of England. Some 
whereof were preached in the parts beyond the ſeas, 
in the time of his exile, in the raigne of Queene 
Marie. The reſidue, in ſuch places of preferment 
as he enjoyed under her late Majeſtie, Queene Eliza- 
beth, of famous memorie: viz He was in Anno D. 
1559. firſt conſecrated Biſhop of Worceſter ; and 
thence tranſlated to London in Anno D. 1570, 
and then removed to York in Aano D. 1576. 
With a to the Chriſtian Readers oi their vie 
and benefit ; by a moſt reuerend Father now living. 
Two of them were preached at Straſburg; font before 


the Queen ; one before the Parliament; five at Vork; 
the and melt of the reſt at Paul's craps. His ſtyle ivihood, 
> much 


: » 


(36) Part It, 
Collect. of Ne- 
cords. p. 132. 
and Part III. 
Coll, of Rec. . 
639. 
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Me Sandes of E xentlewotnan beautiful both in body and mind, which dyed at e C.llins, 
4 (1) J. Fore, edit. Straſburg, of a Vn ſumption (I): ſecondly to Cicelyy7 fftey to Sir Thomas Wilford; of Neg. 5. he 
3 — — Hartridge in Kent, by whom he had fevers ſons [TJ, ad tue daughters: ' She lived ti n de eg ' 
* the year 1610 (m). From Sir Samuel, the eldeſt ſon, is deſtended the preſent Lord Ce. Richard 
| 5 956 I 193 Q14 6&6. 07] (I0-DIINEVRE Vii i bas 0111187 . 
— b amy. 44 ot 1 
| FS HUE CLa og b17 L333 ©» | . Is . DAU} wife that 
much ſoperior to the generality of the writers of thoſe - ehdowmentrof a metaphyſie lecture. Celnige, che dert with bim 
. times. * 019  youngeR,, was an excellent Poet, as e by bin % 2282 as 
[T] By whom he had ſeven ſons.) Namely Samuel, tranſlation of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, his araphraſe, af... ; 
Fdwin, Miles, William, Thomas, Henry, and George. the Palms, and other Poems. | em £8 
His ſecond ſon, Sir Edwin, was a learned man; and © He atfo publiſlh'd'* A Relation of a Journey begun 2 
wrote, * Europe Speculum, or, a view or ſurvey of the An. Dom. 1610,” or his Travels to the Holy Land. 
State of Religion in the Weſterne parts of the world. and other places ; adorned with cuts, taken fnofUly (37) Co'lins's 
* Wherein the Romane Religion, and the pregnant from the Devotiſſimo Viagio di Luallardo Roma | Peerage, as a- 
© Policies of the Church of Rome to ſupport the ſame, 1587. 4to.—He had alſo two daughters, Margaret, — p. 4 54+ and 
| © are notably diſplayed.” At his death, in 1629, he and Anue (37). | 8 
bequeathed 15001. to the univerſity of Oxford, tor the Eg 


* 
WS : 


SAVILE sir Hexny], a perſon of great learning; in part of the XVIth/ and 

XVIlch centurics, was the ſecond ſon of Henry Savile [A], by Elizabeth his wife, * 
daughter of Robert Ramſden, Gent. and born at Over- Bradley near Halifax in Youk- 2 
ſhire, November 30, 1549. In the beginning of the year 1561, he was admitted into r 
(4) r., Ath, Merton-college in Oxford (a) [B]; and January 14, 1565, took the degree of Bachelor (6) $ 
1. col. 465. of Arts (, performing his exercilcs to the admiration of his auditors : from that time he 12 
— eſtecmed an excellent Philoſopher. Soon after he was elected Fellow of his college, Olbi 
Cal. I. l 9%. in which, as well as in the reſt of the univerfity, there were then but very few: good ſcho- | _ 
. Jars. That imputation he quickly removed, by rendering himfelf eminent in every | 
{c) Wood, Ath. branch of literature (c). On the zoth of April, 1570, he proceeded Maſter of Arts (4) ; | 
ut ſupra, reading for that degree on the Almageſt of Prolemy, which procured him the reputation | 1 
% Item, ali, of a man wonderfully ſkilled in the Greek language and the Mathematics. In this laſt, | 
as; Gs he voluntarily read a publick Lecture in the Univerſity for ſome time. And having now 
very great intereſt, he was elected Proctor for twa, years together, namely, for 1575 and | 
8 1576, an honour not very common (e) [C]. He travelled ſoon after into France, and 
other countries; where diligently improving himſelf in all uſcful Learning, in Languages, 
and the knowledge of the world, he became a moſt accompliſhed gentleman. At his 
return, he was made Tutor for the Greck tongue to Queen Elizabeth, who liked both | 
his parts and perſon. And, about that time, he obliged the world with a Tranflation of | 

(f) Woed Hiſt. part of C. Tacitus [D]. In 1585, he was conſtituted Warden of Merton-college (Y, 


a wed. oo eas A+ 


& Anti! which he governed fix and thirty years with great diligence and integrity; making it his 
p. 86. chief care, both night and day, to improve it with riches, and all kinds of good litera- ; 
ture, For which purpole, he always made choice of the beſt Scholars at the uſual elec- ' 


() dem, Ath. tions of Bachelor- Fellows (g). In 1596, he publiſhed a Collection of the beſt ancient 
Writers of our Engliſh Hiſtory [E]. The ſame year, Queen Elizabeth made him Provoſt 
3 | of 


[.4} Was the ſecond Son of Henry Sawile.) This author, De bilitis Romana, publiſhed in 1593. fol. 
(% Weod, Ach. Henry was ſecond Son of John Savile of New-hall in under this title, * A View of certain Military Matters, 
ut ſupra, Yorkfhire, Eſq; (1). * or Commentaries corcerning Roman Warfare.* 
[B] He was admitted into Merton college in Ox- Which Treatiſe ſoon after its firſt appearance, had 

ford.] According to the cuſtom then prevailing, he been trar flated into Latin by Marquh. Freherus, and | 


had a Tutor aſſign'd him to teach him Grammar, and printed at Heidelberg in t60t. 8vo. bat was now | - 
another DialeRic or Logic ; or elſe one and the fame n ſcaree Mr Savile dedicated 
(2) Ibid, perſon did both (2). 4 is trat ſlation to his Miſtreſs ixabeth;: and 


[C] An honour not very common.] At that time the * the cauſe why be publiſhed it under her Majeſty's i 
Proctors were choſen ant of the whole body of the name and protection (beſide the reftification of 575 
Univerſity, by the Docters and Maflers ; and eonſe- * bounden duty) was [as ke tells her] the great ac- | 
quently none but men of learning, parts, and confider- count her Highneſs moſt worthiiv h this Hiſtorie | * 
able intereſt durſt aſpire to that honor. But after the * in. ——— But, adds he, the principal cauſe was | 
_ were reſtrained to particular Colleges by the to incite your Majeſty by this as by a foil to commu- | 
aroline cycle, in 1629, as they have been quieter, nicate to the world, if not thoſe admirable Compoſi- 
ſo have they been leſs conſidered. tions of your own, yet at the Jeaſt thoſe moſt rare 
[D] And about that time he obliged the world with a and excellent Tranſlations of Hiſtories, if I may call 
Tranſlation of part of C. Tacitus.} Tt was an Engliſh * them Tranſlations, which have fo infinitely exceeded 
tranflation of the Four firſt Books of that admired Au- the originals ——— | 
thor's Hiftory, and of his Life of Agricola. To [E] Tn 1596. he publifbed a collection of the befl an- 
which be prefixed an elegant and conciſe account of cient writers 4 our Egli Hiftory.] This collection 
the End of Nero, and the beginning of Galba. Prin- he intituled, Angligarum Scriptores poft Bedam | 
ted at London in 1581. fol. This tragflation was præcipe, entf iH Codicibus manaſcriptis munc pri- | 
highly extolled, as * the work of a very great Maſter mum in tucem editi. And it contains, 1. William, | 
(3) Edm. Bol- indeed, both in our Tongue and that ftory (3).“ Monk of Maſmſbury's, Hiftory of the Kings of 5 | 
ton's Hypercriti- For if we confider, adds Mr Wood (4), the difficulty land, in ſeven books. The lives of the Engl - | 
ca, &c. pub'ith'd of the original, and the age wherein the Travflator li- fhaps, by the ſame, in four books, 2. The hilltiries 
by A. Hall, ved, it is, both for the exactneſs of the verſion, and of Henry Archdeacon of Huntindon, in tight books. | 
| the chaſtity of the language, one of the moſt accurate 3. The Annals Roger de Hoveden. 4. The Chro- 
- our col. and perfect tranſlations that ever were made into En. nicle of Frbelauerd, in four books. 5. The hiſtory of 
e glim « He agcompanied his Verſion with ex- ®#»2a/ph, Abbot of Croyland. —— He added Chro- 
cellent Notes, that were tranſlated into Latin by Iſant nological Tables at the end, or, Fafi Regum && Epiſco- 


' Gruter, and publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1649. 12mo. for: Anglie, uſyue ad Willielmum Stuiorem; from Ju- 
* 


And to them Mr Guter ſubjoiced a Treatiſt of our lius Ceſas to the coming in 9 
” * | . | „ . . 


| GS *: 6 l 
; 1 E\ 1 : 


| (5) Prat”. ad 


Aha. et. >. 


II 
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: 


' 
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cf *Efton-college, whick /Societywke 


* 


. 


a >: mot cofifigeraBe metz es wilk#ppear by ,barely,mgntioning ſome of them, namely, „ 


22 * * Ibo. Allen, the ey 


9 
-1 n 


LCA 


r de refuled it, ingonly ac . 
21 Septet S A that time, Fir Henry loſing his only fon, and having ad 


- \. +... hopes beit Gf per petuaeſyg bu hare by 


tion \ N ] 
liſhgd,. in £638, a book written by Thomas Bgadwardin, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


of St Chryſoſtomꝰs 


e John Hales, Thomas Savic, &c. K. James I, at bis 
acdeſſiou to the crawh of England, expreſs'd a particular regard for our Author and his 
learning, and would have advanced him to a higher place either in Church or State, but 


of the honor of Knighthood from his Majeſty at Windſor, - 


„ 


family, he thenceforth devoted his time and for- | 
tune to'theſtrvice anc intereſts beiti G Partiggylarly, de undertook the fine edi- 9— 
orks, of which ab actount is given below [F). He alſo pub- * 


22 againft Pelagius- G}: Ang ſome 77 ieces of his mentioned in he notes have been 8 
© publiſhed by himſelf or others [7] : beſides What be left in manuſcrfpr Tl . Many of the 
r "Ba | . x* * f 
\ 9 WW - A : 4 4 ' : * | printed * 


Ang]. 
* p. 13. 


(6) See Mr l- 
den's Notes cn 
Drayton's Poly- 


Oldion, edit. 


1622. p. 182. 


* 


(7) Wood, A 
col. 407. 


ſcriptam "roulgneir (5). u aneie 
Sacre Part MIS of, this Hiſtory of W. of Malmſbury, very near ton, in Gracis, eie Regius Typograpus. 1613." 


acqua ted with 


rum 
fides rer 


3 


per, and wit 
VOL. V. 


William of Malmſbury's, from which this edition is 
publiſh'd, was very incorrect. Fir i/luftris P. Henri- 
cus Savilius Hifloriam Ji 


r Selden kad an ancient 


ex mendeſilimo Codice de® 


g 1 * a 1. 4 0 4 A | 
| But Mr Wharton obſerves, that the Manufcript of beauty to the elegant ones of the Stephens's. The ge- 


neral title of the whole work, within the middle ot a 
well-engraved copper plate, is F$. IOAN MIS CHRY- 
* SOST OMI OPER &-Grzce Octo Voluminibus, E- 
tonæ, in Collegio Reghli, | Joannes Nor- 


Malmſbury's own time; and once belonging to the But each Valumerthath al a Greek title in this man- 


Priory of St Auguſiin ig C 
pity our learned editor did not 4 
dicatory to Queen Elizabeth, he 


bury (%; which it is, 
In his Epiſtle De- 
ſerve*; T hac ſome 


parts of our Hiſlory had been tolerably written by 


ſome, bug a pleat Body of it by none, with the 


faithfulneſs and dignity the ſubjeQ deſerved, Por, as 


to Polydore Vergil, bekdes tha be was a ffranger, un- 
Ge Conſkſtutibn, and a man of g ſlen- 
der genius learning, he hath often miſtakea-falſe- 
hood for truth, and left us not only a faulty but a very 
im perſect Hiſtory, Our own low - bred. Hillorians, 
while thef have attempted to adorn the majeſty of ſo 
great a work, have defiled it with the mott difagree- 
able abſardities, Whereby it is come to paſs, that our 
moſt illyſtrious Prince*, who gautdid all their contem- 
raries in Bravery, for want of hiſtorians, are neg- 
Aed and unknown. To remedy which evil, agt ha- 
ving Himſelf leiſure, nor being furniſhed with proper 
hel ps and materials, 
e contributed towards 
it as Yar as he could by publiſhing theſe ancient Hiſto- 
rians. "H:iftorga + particulam quidam non male : 
Sed qni tutum corpus ea fide, edhue 
complexus fity. quam ſuſceptt operis magnitudb poſiularet, 


hattenus plane neminem extitiſ/e conſlat. Nam Polyderus, 


ut homo Italus, & jn_rebus noſfiris hoſes, ¶ guad caput 
e/t) melo] ay rep. Tee, 2 ow find Lon judicii 
vel ingenii, pauca ex multis delibans, & falſa plerumgue 
fro vrris amfiexus, hiſforiam nobis reliquit cum cetera 
tur exiliter , of jejune conſcriptans.” No- 
x fer plebis hi/tarici,, dum majeſiatent anti agi, 
crnare. fludaerunt, putidiffimis ineptiis ' contamiaarunt 


majores tus ( fereni Regina) viri maximi, qui mag- 


nam bujas er Bis noftri partem imperio complexis ones i 


ten. 
21a 2 N 


's Reges rerum geſiarum gloria facils ſuperdrunt, 
m ingen me/f /umine deſiitati, jaceant igna- 


ti, & deliteſcant.., Cui mals dum medicinam quererem, the price 


1s & 
opus a 


neque i re vel anime wacuns, vel ab Ali /i 
guaſh inflrumentis hiftorie ſcribende inſtructus, 


fundamentis extruerem victurum, jari/queMnepotibus tempo- 


rum illorum memoriam tran/miſſurum: fect tamen, guod 


" potui, non invitus, mf ex fitu, & ſqualore, pubveregue 


eruerem, & in lucem primus emitterem vetuſtiſſimas re- 
ngſher um authores, non illcs quidem. facuudgs, ed 
geſlam interpretes ; ea confilio ut 
darent & ingewi 


& otio 


< 


for meg, ſuitable and Jaſting 
Building from the foundation ; 


dignitate ſcriptis 


Allen, Andrew Downes, 


Ita fattum oft neſcia qua: bujuſce inſulæ infteliaiate, ut 


| Biſhops and Clergy o Frangę em 


: Th $radwardin —— ag * Pelariws.] The 
n is, « 2 — 


ner, I., A, 47 pls aur LOANNOY AN- 
EFLIEKOFLOT KQONETANTINOTSIOAt Tor 
XVTZOZ TOHO Y Ter, evpioxaputrar TOMOE —— 
AF f tf ννE hu % EPPIKOT 15 TABL 
AOY "2x Teac frre its his. 
In the Preface he informs the Reader, That haviog | 

vißted Himſelf, about twelve years before, all the 

public an private EAbraries in Britain, and copied out 

from thence whatever he thought. uſe ful for his De- 

ſign; he then ſent ſome learned men into France, þ 
Germany, Italy, and the Eaſt, to tranſcribe ſuch parts 

as he had not already, and to collate the others with the 


beſt Manuſcripts. At the ſame time, he — 7 — to 
have reteived the moſt cafſfiderable aſſiſta 


from the 


at 


ſollowing great Men: Jac. Auguſtus Phuanus, or De 
Thou; Marc. Velſerus of Augſburg ; George Michael 
Lingelſheim ; Andrew Schott; Iſaac Caſaubon ; Fron- 
to Duczus ; Janus Gruterus; David Hoeſchelias ; Se- 
battian Lengnagel; and Gabriel Archbiſbop of Phila- 
delphia. He profeſſes to have uſed the utmoſt᷑ exact- 
neſs, and impartiality. Ez qguidem ut cetera fint & 
mea, I aliorum expectatione inferiora, religionem certe 
in eEprimpdis Mriptii codicibus præſtabo: quam mini- 
mum indultum cosjecturis, nihil datum fiu®i, partium, 
nibil auribus cujuſq1am. — In the eighth Vo- N 
lume are inſerted Sir Henry Savile's own Notes, wge- 
ther with thoſt of the learned John Bois (8), Thomas (8) See above the 
vid HGeſchelius, &c.— ae BOYSE, 
The whole charge of this edition is-ſaid to have ſtood 8 s 
Sir Henry in no Jeſs than tight ce pounds, inclu- -- 
ging the paper and printing, and the ſeveral ſums he 
paid to the learned men, at home and abroad, em- 


** 


o 
a2 V 


ployed in finding out, tranſgribing, and collating the 2 


beſt manuſcripts. But as ſoon az it was äniſhed. tha 
ed Fronto Do- 
lgarned Jeduit, to reprifit it at 
yy_ tranſlation F which greatly leſſened 

of Sir Henry's on editiop, and made it 
much leſs valuable thi ic would othefviſe have been 
(9g). This edition was printed in 1621, and the ſubſe- (9) Wood, Ath. 
quent years, in ten Volumes, fol. And a finer Edi- vt ſupra, col. 
tion hath been fince nt out by Father Montfaucon, 457 

and the Benegictins, Faris 1718. thirteen Volumes, 


fol. * 
He alſo publiſted, 


us, abovementioned, a 
Paris with 


[6) 


1618, 210 writien + 
tit 


of it's, Thame ru , Ar lhepiſcopi oli Can- 


rent rerum noſlrarum commentarios, unde ſumerent 54 ad tuarienſis, de Cui Dei contra Pelagium, & de Vir- 


tanti operis exedificationem pertinarent. 
ſer red from this paſſage, that he intended Himſelf to 
write 2 general Hiſtory of England, though ane 
do nag really imply ſo much: Nay it is fai 

had 


But if ever he formed any ſuch Deſign, it is 
evi from this paſſage, that he $7 given it over 
very early. ——— his volume & aatient Hiſtori- 
ans was reprinted at Francfort in 1601. fol, with the 
addition of an Index ; but many errors crept into that 
edition, eſpecially in the ſpelling of the Engliſh words. 
CF] Particularly be undertaok the fine edition of St 
Chry/oftam's works.] This great Performance is divi- 


ded into Eight ke folio, printed upon very good 


o. 300. 


e in- tute Cauſarum ad ſus Mertonenſes libri III. Lond fol. 


He prefixed thereto Bradwardin's Life, compiled by 
himſelf. Vita Thome Bragwargini Archiep. olim Can- 


that be. tuarienſis 
ixched the Records in the Tower, for that pur- 


(H] 4nd ame other pieces of his mentioned in the 
mote, &c.] He publi rom his elegant Greek preſs 
as Eaton, 1. an edition of Xezophon's Inſtitution of Cy- 
74. Gr. 161% 4to. and, 2. of Nazianzen's Stelitex- 
tici, 1610. 3. In.1621, he publiſhed a Collection of * 
his own, Mathematical Lectures: Prelediones tre dcim * 
in prirei iam El, orum Euclidis Oxonie havites 
Oxon. 1621. 4t0. —— 4. A Speech of his before * 
Queen Elizabeth, Ossis coram Regina EH 
Oxonie babita, az. 1592, Was pabliſhed by VN (af- ® 


. terwasds Baſhop) Barlow, in 1058, from dhe original 
40 C . nv 
CY 7 * % | 
13 „ 
. . 


* 
. 


* 0 


" | et ia "x - © _ 
o ” _— 9 
1 828 1 77M 
— 1 41 
Vat „ "a 35 — 
mache it his buſineſs to repleniſh vichy th N arned DF 


% 


4 
n. 


* 


which have been ſince made uf. of _ 
efſdcſh! 


T books [W. >, 


in heit Sith 


1431619, be founded two Ee „in the anjverſicy: oh 
—ꝛ ̃ —IAyß . Ga rt 
rene. and ſinty pounds a year each ; beſides a legacy 600 l. for purchaſing. & lands for, the. + © - ES 
„ A+" fame uſe (i). He alfo firniſh'd a Libray wich mathetnazical PALE e mathe... 
„ er Hatical ſchool, for the uſe of his profefibrs. gave 100 L tp the m en Cheſt h f rt, » 
9 * of his of appointigg ; adding afterwards a eg cy 1 40 ba yr 40 the FC, . * 


x & x 1.7 and to the Untverſuy, ahd his Frofeſſors dy. Ot ice iſo Ke. fab FYowftgs the le KA. 
* new- building of the ſchools Feral rarè MS. and printed books d the Bodlelan library; n 
« W ai, and a good quantity of matrices and Greek type te the fittings preſs a8Oxiare (4). CEP - | 
wi, « col-$63s Thus this great ma having, for many 'y c@ſecrated pis frag ant paint tos the ©: Harmonic, 
bake. , A , : * FM. 775 1 | oe * | 
ip . ſcreice of Religith and Learning, depazed this life Febrilhry 19, 16 152,” as Eaton- 15 9b, Epis 
3 5 e college, and was huri& in the chapel there. A blzck marble, ſtone was ſaof act” lig. 4. 24 
1 fit. & over his grave (/) :- And a moſt ſumptuous honorary menqment erected to hie ſorv, a 4 
* own L. l. p. in the choir of the church adjoining to Merton- college (]. The univerſuy bf Ogtofd — 
89. paid him the greateſt honors poſſible, by having a pudlic Speceh and Verſes made in big . 8. er 
1 0 tpigel. roo. Praife 3 Which were puhliſhed ſoon after [1 As to his character; the highest $3<0Mi- "the Hiſt of -- | 
4 2 H. dne ; &, ums are beflgqwed @ponuhim, by, Iſaac Calaubo (),, John, Boyſr (9), Jofias Merce rus (), Tidtcs,p. 126. 
ng Iſaac Gruter (2). Marc. Meibomius (, Joſeph Scaliger (5), and efpecia!ly the defined 4) Were) arty. 
* Richard Mountagu, who, ſtyles him chat Magalin of Lrargigg, whoſe memory fall * s. 7 
8 (-) Not- ad Ho-» © bee honourable amongſt not onely the Learned, but the Righteous for terſe). Eve N U 
| Sy J. Pits, dh ſeldom ſpeaks favorably of Protaſtants, cannet help giving hiawghts juſt 46 ie 
Chryſeftome. commendagon [N]. By, his wife Elizalteth, dauglitcr of gGeorge Daeres of Cheſhunt in CO 3 
te v . Hertfordſhire, he left one only daughter; Which was married go Sir John Staley f, Kent, 4 
1. an Bart. (u), Son of Sir William, who, equcath'd, in 1618, two thguſand pounds, for found- Br pol 
Ga: & omni ing and endowing a Natural Philofophy Lecture in Oxford (π]1ẽ R letteb of Sif Henry \ Irmo! wy 


Man:chi GHD. 


Ficrafora politiſ- Savile to Sir Robert Cotton, relating to Mr Bodley and his famoes Librfy at OR. on 0 


*s, 


* 


Henrj _ . . . 
10 avillu, ford, Bath been publiſh*d by T. Hearne (x), which we ſnall give in the note 0 ect, e. 
* ; "Bi 4 vo. p. 644- 
* | in the Boggian library z and afterwards by ay Lam. flos magmificus, Vir Græce ue 2 perinde Hacus, ve- WW... 
phire in ſecond editiowaf Menarchia annica. nerande autiquitatis (ut cad ? 


„ t eXT in a - 
bs : Oxon. 1681. Bo. 5. He tranſlated into elegant Lan ter, quam ingenuu &. liberalis x (14), 1. e: Sis (4b. Hotai- 
tin, King James the Firſt's Apology for the Oath of Henry Savile, Kt. the rengwned Warden Merton dus Angle $crip- 
in the univerſity of Oxford, a man extremely fate, ce 


: ®* Allegiance.” 6. Four Letters of his co Mr coll 
een — are printed am Camaeni Epiſtolæ &c 4; well Killed in Greek and Latin, and both aggborions — 5 
219, 224, 213, 7- Ang one in the fourth Volume of *Mr Stgype's An- ſearcher, a a faithful ang generoG publiſier, =o as ,* 

214. * nals, * remains of venerable antiquity. Wn | 8 
[II Befides what he left in manuſcript] The fol- LO] M hich waypall give in the note.) ]] 
lowing MSS of his are in the Bodleian Library. Nb. n 
Orations. Tract of the Original of Monaſteries. Tract Sir Henry vile to Sir R. C [ſton]. b 
concerning the Union of England and Scotland, writ- — | _— * 4 
ten at the command of King James I (11). He pro- Sir, * | 
poſed to ſet out Walter de Mertens life, at leaſt to I have made M. Bodley acquainted with kind a 
make a collection of it for the uſe of himſelf and friends and friendly offer, who acceptetfi of it in moſt thank- by 
(42), But what ptogreſs he made in it, doth not ap- ful manner: and if it pleaſeth you to appoint to mor- ef 


. . 8 Tow at afterngon, Of upop Monday or Tue atxt at 2 
11 Sete Books in his chajce LiFhary ome houre likewiſe yh wil ile tO 3 
Were cnrirbed wyith bis own valuable wir ginal notes, with yau at your hoalt far that purpoſe. And remember | 
.] Thoſe, in particular, that be had made upon I giv you faire warning, that if you hold any booke 
Euſebius's Ecclefiaſtical 12 were introduced into ſo dente, as that you would bee loath to have hi out 
the fine edition af that Hiſtory by Henr. Maleſius, as of your fight, ſet him aſide before hand. For my | 
heithbankfully in je Preface. * own part, 1 wil not do that wrong to my judgment, 8 
[LY He alſo fur uh, d a go with Mathematical as to chooſ@of the worſt, if better bee in place: and N 

books, c. 1 Of this de gives the eee account in beſide, you would account m fimple man. But to 5 

a letter to Camden (13), — Tor wy part leave jeſting, we wil any of the dgyes come to g, k 
© have cleared y ftudy of all e Mathematical Books, leaving, as great reaſon is, your own ig Por own 75 
© which I had gathered in @ many years and countrens, — to retaine or diſpoſe. True it is, that 1 

« Greek and Latin, printed and manuſcripts, even to have raiſed ſAmne enpectation of the quality of your n 
the very raw Notes that I dave ever made in that guift in M. Bodley, whom you ſhal find a Gentleman 
ment, but with expreſs ch that they may in all reſpefts worthy of your Agquaintance. And fo 

«* make uſe of ghem, if there be any thing of worth in with my beſt commendations I commit you to God. 


« but fever to ſet out 2 of mine in prind# * This St Peter's day. * 
] Whidovere pub lied ſoon after.) i * 5 | * 2 ] £ 
title f Lin Ikea Sovilit. 1622. 4909. Mr very aſſured friblnd — 
[VI Even F. Pits ——— cannot belp * bis „Court. "0 ; 
juſt commendation.) D. Henricus Savilius Angus, Eques - Henry Savile.' 
auratus, Cullegii Mertonenfis in Academia Oxonienfi Cu- C 
- : ah n 
B7 $i 
1 „ ens ** . 
* | 


. 3 
The End of the Fifth Volume. 
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